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“The  Original  Fan  of  the  Many 
Blade  Plan.” 


Waste  Heat  Fans  for 
Brick  Drying 

make  the  heat  do  a  double  duty  at  the 
same  cost  for  fuel. 

First — burning  the  dry  brick  and 
Second — drying  the  green  brick. 


With  the  “Sirocco”  Waste  Heat  System  the  heat  generated  by  five  or  six  days 
of  continuous  fire  is  drawn  from  the  cooling  kilns  by  a  “Sirocco”  fan  and  blown  into 
the  dryer.  This  system  eliminates  the  costly  method  of  steam  drying. 


Consult  our  Brick  Industry  Department  about  your  requirements . 


American  Blower  Gompany 

-  DETROIT.  MICH. - 

U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Sirocco  Company,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario, 
Manufacturers  for  Canada. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 

ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY  ' 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 


MUELLER  BROS. 


1436  Macklind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks) 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


See  Pages  176,  177,  178  and  179  This  Issue. 

IN  COMBINATION  MACHINES 

CAN  FURNISH  ANY  CAPACITY  UP  TO  125,000  DAILY 


QUALIT' 


qUALIT 


SERVICE. 


ERVIGE. 


Three  Bearings  on  Pug  Mill  Shaft.  Four  Bearings  on  Auger  Shaft 


Automatic  Side-Cut  Table  cuts  brick  within  18  inches  of  Die 

No  frictions.  No  complications.  No  aggravations. 
Positive  in  action  and  the  simplest  of  all  Automatic  Cutters. 

BONNOT  MACHINERY  IS  BUILT  FOR  SERVICE. 


QUALIT' 


QUALIT 


ERVICE. 


ERVICE. 
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FOR  DRYERS 


FOR  DRYERS, 


That  our  efforts  have 
been  appreciated  by 
the  Clay  Workers  of 
the  country  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  the  LeadcYS 
in  America  in  the  De¬ 
signing  of  Complete 
Plants  and  the  install¬ 
ing  of  Waste  Heat 


L.  E.  RODGERS 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  December  18,  1912. 

E.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  We  enclose  herewith  contract  for  the  fan  equipment  for  our 
No.  3  dryer  on  yard  No.  2. 

When  this  equipment  is  installed,  all  of  our  dryers  will  be  equipped  in  accordance 
with  your  specifications. 

Our  other  dryers  are  all  working  perfectly  and  we  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  call  you  in  consultation  on  our  dryer  problems. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  remain,  Yours  truly, 

THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 
By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr,  (Signed) 

General  Manager. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  Street  CH 


FOR  DRYERS 


FOR  DRYERS 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 


IT  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

If  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen— all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

If  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

If  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 
Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

If  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 
During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

^  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the 
what  for. 

If  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

If  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 


The  Harrington  & 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


King  Perforating  Co., 

No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MFC.  CO. 

Dept,  d  1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive, 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Cars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc, 


No.  1 45  =  C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  2 1 7=E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price." 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analygists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting1  Tables. 

(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

R.  &  S.  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Flske  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Brickyard  Engineering. 
Callaway  Eng.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinerv  Or 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang.  Steel  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
American  Road  Machine  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J'.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co..  H. 


Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Newton,  A.  C. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co- 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  'Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 


(Continued  on  page  9.) 
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THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 
Sold  by  the  ow.  Raymond  CO.,  ANDERSON,  UNO 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Still  In  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con- 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List— Continued 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  Sc  Mfg  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Pdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co..  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crosslev  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co_^  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Eocomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers 

Callaway  Eng.  Co.,  Ed  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Faving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 
Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 
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Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Hand-Power  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  IV. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 


(Continued  on  page  11.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co. ,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


‘‘Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


“We  would  build  better. 
But  we  can’t. 

“We  could  build  cheaper, 
But  we  won't.’’ 


Send  for  catalog. 


r-'«i  Established-! sg-  ,  Ki  Q0. 
‘ApUN-RlCE-CLERKlN^ 

^KR0N,OHIO-UoS.A- 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Well9  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STANDARD  SIZE.S 

Type  0,  18  Tons,  S/%  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  /s  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons,  1/  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons,  1/  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  difficult  shales. 

The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 


For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insulating  Material. 

Scheel,  Wm.  H. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Irons. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Dugs. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Docomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 


Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Hilton  Sanding  Machine  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials) 
Motors. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Packing  Hay. 
Interstate  Hay  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet.) 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 


Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co..  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W.  ' 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Bradley  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wka. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Bails  and  Bailway  Equipment 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  page  12.) 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

The"Best  and  Most  "Practical 
and  for  Jill  Capacities. 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Bing.,  $1.  Louis,  fflo. 

Lieber’s  Code.  Long  Distance 

Cable  Address,  ’Phone 

GRATH,  St.  Louis.  Bell,  Main  235. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering:  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 


School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supples.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase.  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  the  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Newton,  A.  C. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Fans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


CROSSLE.Y  The  Name  That  Stands  for  Quality. 

(Every  Machine  We  Sell  is  Our  Agent  Because  it  Sells  Another.) 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  Electrical,  Porcelain,  Tile,  Clayworking,  Clay  Washing  and  Refining  Machinery. 

COMPLETE.  INSTALLATIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

This  is  our  No.  1  Experimental  or  Laboratory  machine, 
which  is  complete  in  every  respect  and  is  self  contained. 
It  can  be  bolted  down  to  floor  without  any  setting  or 
foundations,  requiring  very  little  space.  We  have  about 
ten  of  these  machines  in  the  largest  Ceramic  Colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  and  we  think  this  alone 
will  testify  to  the  character  and  workmanship  of  this 
machine. 

We  lay  out  your  buildings,  placing  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  in  same  in  the  most  approved  manner,  furnishing 
boilers,  engines,  motors,  etc.,  and  turn  same  over  to  you 
ready  for  use. 

Our  35  years  of  experience  in  this  line  has  made  us 
experts  and  our  engineering  department  is  always  at  your 
service  and  if  )7ou  have  any  knotty  problems  submit  them 
to  us. 

THE  CROSSLEY  MACHINE  CO., 

General  Machinists  and  Founders  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A, 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 
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At  this  season  when  “the  frost  is  on 
the  pumpkin  and  the  fodder’s  in  the 
shock”  with  brick  kilns  cooling  off  and 
building  and  paving  operations  drawing 
to  a  close,  it  behooves  the  progressive 
clay  manufacturer  to  start  at  this  “first 
breathing  spell,”  to  look  about  him  and 
begin  to  lay  his  plans  for  plant  betterment 
for  the  coming  season. 

It  is  a  well  realized  fact  that  the  dila¬ 
tory  strain  in  our  human  nature  will  al¬ 
low  us  to  defer,  until  long  after  needed 
changes  are  due,  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  making  these  necessary  improvements 
during  the  busy  season,  this,  although  we 
know  that  it  is  far  better  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  borrowing  money  to  buy  new 
and  better  machineryand  equipmentthan 
it  it  is  to  lose  money  operating  the  old. 

The  biggest  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
biggest  business  men  of' today  is  their  in¬ 
sistence  on  improved  equipment;  not 
because  they  have  the  ready  money  at 
hand — not  always — for, — the  ^bigger  the 
business  today, — the  bigger  the  borrower. 


There  is  no  mistaking  that,  the  com¬ 
bined  and  systematic  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  being  waged  in  the  interest  of 
burned  clay  products  is  beginning  to  have 
a  well  grounded  and  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  popular  mind,  and  a  steady  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  movement,  coupled  with 
the  certain  good  effected  by  local  dis¬ 
plays  and  the  annual  recurrence  of  the 
great  National  Clay  Products  Exposition 
presages  a  steady  increase  in  business  in 
our  chosen  line  for  the  ensuing  year. 

'  To  take  care  of  this  onrush  of  busi¬ 
ness — and  every  condition  and  feature 
points  towards  a  rushing  season  for  all 
— we  are  waiting  for  your  inquiries  and 
promise  them  the  most  careful  and  prompt 
attention. 

Whether  it  is  the  latest  improved  types 

>  ■■ 

of  machinery,  dryers  or  kilns,  you  will 
will  find  us  ready  to  co-operate  with  you 
to  the  end  of  properly  equipping  you  for  a 
goodly  share  of  the  choicest  of  this  trade, 
and  at  the  greatest  possible  margin  of 
profit  from  your  operations. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 


The  Bibb  Brick  Co.,  of  Macon,  Ga.  (one  of 
the  largest  in  the  South)  has  just  started  the 
installation  of  36  tunnels  of  the  RAYMOND  ME¬ 
TALLIC  Radiation  Dryer,  being  the  last  im¬ 
portant  plant  in  that  section  to  adopt  this  system. 

This  takes  the  place  of  a  well  known  steam  pipe 
dryer  which  could  not  stand  up  under  the  close 
competition  there. 

Enough  said. 


A  GREAT 
ADVANTAGE 


in  Brick  Machinery 
is  that  quality  called 


Not  every 

Yard  is  blessed  with  the 
best  mechanics,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  it 
would  pay  to.have  a  high 
priced  operator  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  machine. 

Better  have  a  machine 
that  anyone  can  operate 
and  keep  going. 


The  BERG 
DRY  PRESS 

Exemplifies 

In  The  Highest  Degree 

SIMPLICITY,  STRENGTH 
and  STAYING  QUALITY. 

Perfection  of  Product  and 
Ease  of  Operation  and  Re¬ 
pairs  help  to  make  this  ma¬ 
chine  Leader  of  its  Class. 
Write  for  details. 

The  C.W.  RAYMOND 
COMPANY 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the 
World  of  CiayworKing 
Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S.A* 


Mention  Tn  Clat-Wokki 


FHE:  C£>-rt  WO  &L7Cj£ 
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THE  RAYMOND  SPRING  BRICK  BARROW 


made  from  the  best  thoroughly  seas¬ 
oned  hardwoods.  Well  braced  in  all 
directions  for  severe  duty.  Various 
types  for  all  kinds  of  clay  works 
usage. 


THE  RAYMOND  SPRING  DRY  PRESS  TRUCK 


An  excellent  type  of  everyday  truck; 
best  of  pattern,  materials,  workman¬ 
ship.  Notice  the  double  wheels,  shod 
iron  legs,  strong  springs  and  general 
makeup. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

Drop  US  The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  O  it 

a  Card  Clayworking  Machinery  today 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.S.  A. 


THE  RAYMOND  AUTOMATIC  BOTTOM  DUMP 

CLAY  CAR 

One  of  the  most  convenient  and  prac¬ 
tical  cars  built.  Automatic  dumping 
arrangement  and  wearing  parts  easily 
renewable. 


THE  RAYMOND  STYLE  V’  EXTRA  HEAVY 

DRYER  CAR 

Without  question  the  heaviest  and 
best  constructed  dryer  car  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Notice  heavy,  cage  bushed  roller  bear¬ 
ings  with  oil  reservoir  that  “holds  the  oil.” 


Mention  Thu  Clay-Wobkib. 
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Producer  Gas  Fired  Continuous  I-Ciln 

He  says,  that  its  actual  saving  in  Fuel  and  Labor,  and  Higher  Percentages 
of  Better  Ware  will  reimburse  him  in  full  in 

About  Three  Years. 

Then  He’s  Not  Really  Paying  for  It— merely  advancing  on  it. 

His  Customers 

Are  not  taxed  to  pay  for  it,  for  selling  prices  remain  stationary. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that 


YOU  PAY  FOR  HIS  KILN? 

There’s  nobody  else  to  do  it. 

You  Pay  For  It,  in  Loss  of  Business,  Loss  of  Prestige,  Loss  of  Profits,  Inability  to 
Control  Prices,  Discrimination  in  favor  of  Delivery,  and  Color  and  Quality.  Think  it  over. 

Would  You  Rather 

Stand  Good  for  the  temporary  ex=  1  (  Inactively, 

pense — reap  the  golden  profits,  and  r  Om  Buy  a  Kiln  for  the  Other  Fellow 

hold  a  commanding  position  in  the  trade  )  t  and  Hold  the  Empty  Sack? 


ITS  UP  TO  YOU,  BROTHER 
A  line  today  will  tell  you  about  it. 
Write 


The  G.W.  RAYMOND  GO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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y~HE: 


Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Avenues, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Our  Patent  Hand  Power  Dry  Press  is 
used  very  extensively  for  manufacturing 
ornamental  bricks  as  it  can  easily  be  fitted 
with  molds  to  make  the  different  designs. 
This  Press  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Bricks  made  on  this 
press  are  equal  in  hardness  and  density  to 
those  made  on  a  steam  power  press. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  dry 
press  machinery  and  brickyard  supplies. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Go. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


ELWOOD 

PRESS 

£ 

Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 

Always  Makes  Good. 

* 

WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  m&King  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CL  AY- WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 


OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.10 


Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50  3.75 


Value.........  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00  5.50 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Motor  .  3.00 

Pearson’s  .  1.50  5.00 


Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00  5.75 


Value .  $8.00 


CLAY-WORKER  . 

Outing . 

Brickbuilder  . 

.  $2.00 

.  3.00 

.  5.00 

OUR  PRICE 

$7.85 

Value.  .  .  . 

. $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Dealers’  Record . 

Cosmopolitan  . 

.  $2.00 

.  1.00 

.  1.50 

3.25 

Value.  .  .  . 

.  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Collier’s  . 

Current  Literature . 

.  $2.00 

.  5.00 

.  3.00 

8.50 

Value.  .  .  . 

. $10.50 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Brickbuilder  . 

Uncle  Remus . 

.  $2.00 

.  5.00 

.  1.00 

6.10 

Value.  . . . 

. $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Physical  Culture . 

Saturday  Evening  Post.  . 

.  $2.00 

.  1.50 

.  1.50 

3.70 

Value.  .  .  . 

. $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Review  of  Reviews . 

Ladies’  Home  Journal.  .  . 
Everybody’s  . 

.  $2.00 

.  3.00 

.  1.50 

.  1.50 

5.35 

Value. . . . 

.  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Etude  . 

American  . 

.  $2.00 

.  1.50 

.  1.50 

3.55 

Value.  . . . 

. $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Uncle  Remus . . . . . 

Ladies’  World . 

Modern  Priscilla . 

.  $2.00 

.  1.50 

. 50 

.  1.00 

3.15 

Value.  . .  . 

.  $4.50 
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CLAY-WORKER 

Lippincott’s . 

Metropolitan . 


OUR  PRICE 

$2.00 

3.00 

1.50  $4.25 


CLAY-WORKER 

St.  Nicholas . 

Travel . 


OUR  PRICE 

$2.00 

3.00 

3.00  $6.25 


Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 


Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1-50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value . :..  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1-50 


Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


7.35 


3.75 


5.00 


4.35 


Value .  $".00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Delineator . . .  1-50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1-50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1-50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Cosmopolitan  .  1-50 

Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1-50 

American . .  •  1-50 

Value .  $5.00 


3.75 


3.75 


9.75 


3.95 


3.65 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Independent .  3.00 

American  Boy .  1.00  4.50 

Value .  $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.  .  .  1.50 

American  . .  1.50  5.30 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Everybody’s  .  1.50 

Dealers’  Record . LOO  3.15 

Value. .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50  3.70 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine  1.00  ^  qq 

Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  7.00 

Value .  $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  ie  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  5 . 

Name . 

Postoffice . 


CLAY-WORKER  . $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00  5.95 


Street  and  No . State 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 


Value 


$6.00 
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The  National  Paying  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Buttress  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Broinernood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  ORlo 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  spate  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


PA  ^BUILDING  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATION^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


THURBER  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

THURBER  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK  AND  BRICK 

ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  General  Sales  Agent, 

Works  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


A (ff  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 
FISKE  &,  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


The  Deckman=Duty  Brick  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 


WEARS  SMOOTHLY  WITHOUT  CHIPPING. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Bricli  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also  . 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres.  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W-  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  ana  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  l^ao* 
lin,  and  Fire  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand* 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  mETUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 


Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 


Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  524  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE^JINE  'raE(^UNE 

ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 


STEEL  Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen- 
CROSS=HEAD.  sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 

are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty=Second  and  Media  Sts.  524  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KEYSTONE 
NUMBER  4 

Receives  a  clot  as 
much  as  7^  inches 
thick  and  delivers 
a  finished  block  as 

long  as  20  inches. 

Crank  shaft 
forged 
from 

Chrome=Nickel 

Steel. 


. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Good  resolutions  are  all 
very  well,  for  a  start-off 

- but  doing  the  thing 

is  what  counts! 

If  your  New  Year’s  resolutions  include  one 

to  improve  your  drying ,  don’t  wait - write 

us  now  for  the  catalog  of  The  Standard 
Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier. 


No  other  drier  can  equal  The  Standard’s  long 
and  splendid  record  of  success  in  drying  all 
Varieties  of  clays.  Read  the  facts  in  the  catalog 
—sent  for  the  asking.  Address:  The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1  547  McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Unequaled  in  Its  Utilization  of  Exhaust  Steam 
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ARTISTIC  STRUCTURES  OF  MODERATE  COST. 


By  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick. 


I  WAS  PARTICULARLY  impressed  the  other  day  in 
reading  a  popular  magazine  article,  written  by  a  lay¬ 
man,  discussing  home-building,  in  which  he,  descant¬ 
ing  upon  stone,  tile,  concrete,  stucco  and  frame  buildings, 
admires  the  good  points  in  each,  but  winds  up  by  declaring 
that  of  all  materials  for  external  use  none  could  compare  in 
beauty,  permanence  and  general  attractiveness  and  economy 
with  “the  soft-toned,  rough-surfaced  brick  now  being  so  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  domestic  architecture.”  For  a  layman,  that 


was  going  some.  He  proves  himself  an  artist,  an  econo¬ 
mist,  and  a  mighty  discerning  fellow,  quite  a  contrast,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  average  layman,  and  architect,  too,  for  that 
matter,  of  a  few  years  ago,  who  would  only  use  brick  as  a 
last  resort  and  solely  because  stone  cost  too  much,  and  then 
insisted  upon  a  pressed  brick  so  uniform  in  shade  and  reg¬ 
ular  in  shape  that  the  wall  might  as  well  have  been  plas¬ 
tered  and  painted  one  flat  tone.  Of  course,  people  are  learn¬ 
ing  and  progressing.  But  you’ve  got  to  supply  the  educa¬ 
tion.  They  don’t  just  drop  into  those  things.  You  have  to 
keep  what  you  want  them  to  do  constantly  before  them,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  speckled  reds  of  old,  and  ever¬ 
lastingly  preaching  at  the  dear  public,  insisting  and  per¬ 
sisting,  or  you’ll  fizzle  and  they’ll  be  the  losers,  too,  in  not 


Beautiful  Moderate  Cost  Flat,  Park  Avenue  and  Twenty-First  Street,  Indianapolis.  Herbert  Foltz,  Architect. 
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having  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  good  things  you  can  do  for 
them. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  a  very  old  sermon  I’ve 
pi’eached  and  more  or  less  continually  dinned  at  the  brick 
people,  “ADVERTISE  or  you  go  under!”  No  matter  how 
good  the  thing  you  have  to  sell  and  how  much  the  people 
need  it,  you  have  to  everlastingly  ding-dong  it  at  them  or 
you’ll  be  shelved.  That  you  haven’t  done  that  advertising 
as  well  as  you  should  have  done  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  what  a  few  architects  and  as  artistic  laymen 
as  the  above  quoted  one  are  doing  for  brick,  that  material, 
according  to  the  indubitable  testimony  of  government  sta¬ 
tistics,  is  losing  ground.  The  output  of  other  materials  has 
increased  during  the  year;  that  of  brick  has  not  equalled 
last  year’s! 

I  had  another  little  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  go  and 
snap  in  selling  just  the  other  day.  Two  merchants,  almost 
neighbors,  laid  in  stocks  of  toys  for  the  holiday  trade.  One 
toy,  a  clever  novelty,  they  both  happened  to  try  out  in  a 
test  lot.  One  of  those  merchants,  realizing  that  that  par¬ 
ticular  toy  ought  to  please  a  lot  of  children,  featured  it,  had 
a  boy  exhibit  the  thing  in  operation  in  a  window,  advertised 
it,  boomed  it.  The  people  quickly  responded  and  he  not 
only  sold  out  all  of  the  original  order  but  is  exhausting  a 
second  one  four  times  larger  than  the  trial  lot.  I  happened 
to  inquire  of  the  other  man  as  to  the  popularity  of  The  thing 
and  he  didn’t  think  it  amounted  to  much,  for  he  had  it  on 
his  shelves  but  there  was  more  than  half  the  order  left  and 
he  guessed  it  would  be  a  holdover  or  loss! 

Aren’t  the  brick  people  depending  a  whole  lot  upon  peo¬ 
ple  coming  in  and  searching  for  the  good  things  that  may 
be  away  back,  out  of  sight,  on  shelves  at  the  back  of  the 
store? 

There’s  a  mighty  lot  of  work  still  ahead  before  brick 
will  really  come  into  its  own.  Some  of  our  best  architects 
are  designing  in  brick  from  choice  and  because  they  appre¬ 
ciate  the  subtlety  of  tone  that  is  possible,  the  inherent  dec¬ 
orativeness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  material  itself,  its  plasticity, 
all  those  virtues  possessed  by  no  other  material,  but  those 
artist-architects  are  few  and  far  between  and  the  clients 
who’ll  take  the  initiative  and  ask  for  brick  as  first  choice 
are  fewer  still.  The  architectural  journals  offer  prizes  for 
designs  for  buildings  built  of  terra  cotta,  designs  that  are 
frankly  adapted  to  that  material  and  that  do  not  seek  to 
make  that  splendid  material  masquerade  as  an  imitation  of 
stone  work.  Those  efforts  are  praiseworthy  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing  results,  but  it’s  all  slow  and  disappointing,  for,  after 
all,  the  great  mass  of  architects  still  look  upon  terra  cotta 
as  a  substitute  for  stone  and  marble  and  upon  brick  as 
something  to  be  used  if  you  can’t  afford  that  so-much-desired 
stone  and  marble.  And  the  moment  a  “monumental”  build¬ 
ing  is  in  question,  a  government  structure,  or  courthouse,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  then  they’ll  make  any  sacrifice;  yes, 
they’d  go  ahead  without  a  foundation  if  need  be,  but  they 
must  build  the  outside  of  granite,  marble  or  stone!  A  taint 
of  heredity,  for  it  has  been  the  proper  caper  in  years  past 
to  make  anything  intended  to  be  permanent  and  beautiful  of 
“unperishable”  granite.  Time  and  the  elements  have  shown 
the  fallacy  of  that  notion,  but  the  prejudice  remains  deeply 
seated.  And  it’ll  take  more  than  a  six  months’  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  brick  people  to  eradicate  it. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
comparatively  few  architects  have  grown  enough  to  not  look 
upon  terra  cotta  and  brick  as  cheap  substitutes  for  stone. 
Well,  I’m  in  a  fairly  good  position  to  know  whereof  I  speak. 
In  my  practice  as  a  consulting  architect,  the  practicing  archi¬ 
tects  or  the  owners  send  me  completed  plans  for  revision, 
criticism,  etc.,  etc.,  and  others  have  me  co-operate  with  them 
in  designing  the  buildings  originally.  Naturally  only  the 
important  work  comes  to  me.  People  are  not  having  plans 
for  cheap  buildings  revised  and  the  architects  themselves 


are  not  apt  to  (all  on  me  for  assistance  in  handling  the  little 
jobs  that  come  to  them.  Well,  to  date  (December  22nd), 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  buildings  have  passed  through 
my  hands  and  I  know  of  at  least  three  more  that  I  have 
to  do  before  January  1st.  So  the  year’s  record  will  be  one 


Types  of  Modern  Architecture. 


hundred  and  forty-six  buildings.  I’ve  kept  accurate  record 
of  the  matter  and  this  is  how  it  stands:  Eighteen  were  sent 
in  as  brick  and  terra  cotta  or  all  terra  cotta  because  that  or 
those  materials  were  really  wanted,  preferred;  eleven  also 
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of  brick  or  terra  cotta,  but,  as  it  was  expressed  to  me  in  a 
half-shamefaced  manne’’,  simply  because  those  architects 
realized  they  couldn’t  have  stone.  I  call  them  apologetically 
brick  buildings.  Fifty-four  wanted  stone  if  it  could  be  had 
for  the  appropriations,  and  the  parties  were  willing  to  make 
other  concessions  in  order  to  use  stone,  several  being  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  cut  out  the  fireproofing  or  cheapen  the 


Note  the  Predominance  of  Brick. 


heating,  plumbing,  etc.,  so  as  to  have  a  “permanent”  stone 
or  granite  exterior.  With  much  scratching,  seven  were  built 
of  stone,  the  others  were  designed  in  brick  and  terra  cotta 
from  the  start.  Twenty-two  were  designed  in  stone,  but  the 
proviso  made  that  brick  or  terra  cotta  would  be  used  if  the 
bids  ran  above  the  owners’  appropriations.  The  “substitute” 


had  to  be  made  (regretfully  on  the  part  of  the  architects)  in 
nine  cases.  Then  in  forty-one  instances  the  designs  contem¬ 
plated  exclusively  stone  structures  in  which  brick  was  not 
to  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstance.  It  came  to  pass, 
however,  that  the  bids  were  so  high  on  thirty  buildings  that 
re-figuring  had  to  be  done  and  “yours  truly”  called  in.  In 
twelve  of  the  thirty,  brick  or  terra  cotta  was  finally  used, 
the  others  went  on  in  stone  but  in  much  less  ornamented  and 
elaborate  form  than  at  first  contemplated.  (That’s  one  thing 
that  puzzles  me,  how  can  an  architect  in  good  practice  fizzle 
so  abominably  in  his  estimates?  It  must  be  that  he  hopes 
against  hope  some  one  will  go  crazy  and  bid  low.  Only  in 
six  instances,  in  this  work  that  has  come  to  me,  have  the 
bids  been  under  the  architects’  estimates,  and  in  most  cases 
those  estimates  were  away  below  any  bid.  In  one  instance 
the  lowest  bid  was  94  per  cent,  higher  than  the  estimate.) 

It  may  be  said  that  ninety-seven  brick  buildings  as  against 
forty-nine  stone  was  a  pretty  good  showing  for  brick— such 
important  buildings,  too.  Granted,  but  what  I  deplore  is 
the  reluctant  spirit  in  which  that  splendid  material  is  used. 
I  blame  it  altogether  upon  the  brick  men.  They’ve  been  too 
complacent,  too  well  satisfied  with  the  business  as  it  was 
and  didn’t  think  it  worth  while  going  into  a  real  good  hot 
campaign  of  education  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  their 
splendid  material  in  so  many  situations,  to  take  it  out  of 
the  category  of  mere  substitutes  for  something  else  and  to 
place  it  where  it  so  rightly  belongs  as  a  primary  and  most 
desirable  material,  with  its  own  characteristics  and  indi¬ 
viduality,  its  inherent  charms  and  appeal  to  the  artist,  its 
wonderful  gamut  of  colors  and  its  endless  and  incomparable 
plasticity  of  forms  and  combinations. 

The  modern  flat  which  is  illustrated  in  colors  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
beautifying  a  moderate  cost  brick  structure.  It  is  seldom  one 
sees  a  more  pleasing  residence.  Its  chief  attraction  is  the 
color  scheme,  which  is  quite  unusual.  The  first  story  is 
faced  with  light  brown  rough  texture  brick,  made  by  the 
Western  Brick  Company,  of  Danville,  Ill.  The  trim  is  a 
light  buff-colored  brick,  while  for  decorative  features  green 
tile  are  introduced  sparingly.  These,  with  the  green  elec¬ 
troliers  at  the  entrance  and  the  green  glazed  roofing  tile, 
produce  a  charming  effect.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  color  effects  by  a  clever  architect 
who  has  an  eye  for  artistic  design,  both  as  to  color  and 
form,  and  it  also  demonstrates  that  pleasing  color  effects 
can  be  obtained  at  moderate  cost. 


HANDLING  THE  OTHER  FELLOW’S  PRODUCT. 


One  day  we  found  a  broad-gauged  and  enthusiastic  pusher 
of  brick  who  had  taken  up  with  the  idea  of  selling  hollow 
building  tile  made  by  another  man.  At  first  this  might  look 
to  some  like  cutting  his  own  throat  with  another  fellow’s 
product,  as  this  would  replace  a  certain  amount  of  common 
brick,  which  is  a  big  factor  in  his  business.  But  it  was  really 
a  broad-gauged  view  of  the  matter.  He  figured  that  there 
would  be  some  of  this  product  sold  in  his  territory  anyway, 
and  that  it  were  better  for  him  to  do  the  selling  than  to  have 
some  other  man  in  the  field  handling  this  product  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  his.  Isn’t  that  a  good  spirit — and  don’t  we  need 
more  of  it?  We  need  a  lot  more  attention  to  this  matter  cf 
selling  the  other  fellow’s  product,  for  it  is  a  thing  that  will 
keep  the  clay  products  moving  through  the  hands  of  clay- 
workers,  who  are  in  a  better  position  generally  to  push  them 
intelligently  than  any  one  else.  Sometimes  the  products  of 
the  other  fellow  may  enter  some  in  competition  with  what 
one  is  making  himself,  but  there  are  many  other  times  when 
it  will  not,  when  the  man  making  brick,  for  example,  can  fur¬ 
nish  his  customers,  along  with  his  brick,  sewer  pipe  from 
this  man,  roofing  tile  from  another  man,  and  so  on.  It  is 
one  good  way  for  the  brick  men  at  distributing  points  to 
help  his  business  and  help  the  other  fellows  at  the  same 
time.  Perhaps  there  would  be  more  of  this  thought  of  and 
done  if  there  was  more  advertising  of  such  products  to  the 
trade,  through  The  Clay-Wokker.  It  certainly  looks  like  a 
good  suggestion,  anyway.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workek. 

HOW  MUCH  COAL  TO  BURN  A 
THOUSAND? 


By  Richard  B.  Hoehne. 


Part  III. 


Smoke  gases  from  periodic  kilns  enter  into  the  atmosphere 
at  a  temperature  not  very  much  lower  than  the  heat  in  the 
kiln.  This  is  not  so  on  continuous  kilns.  With  continuous 
operation  the  smoke  gases  are  compelled  to  surrender  most 
of  the  heat  occupied.  To  this  effect  the  gases  are  forced  to 
circulate  through  the  chambers  filled  with  unburned  brick, 
thereby  performing  the  preheating.  In  the  continuation  of 
the  burning  process  the  smoke  gases  of  one  chamber  achieve 
the  preheating  of  another.  Suppose  we  start  feeding  in  the 
continuous  kiln  when  the  heat  reaches  1,025  degrees  F.,  then 
the  average  temperature  of  the  fire  is: 

1,025  +  2,012 

- =1,518  degrees  F.  (825  deg.  C.) 

2 

and  consequently  the  preheating  of  1,000  brick  will  require: 

(825  —  100)  X  2,500  X  0.22=398,750  calories 

Kilns  adapted  to  the  burning  of  brick  ordinarily  have  leaks 
due  to  faulty  construction  or  human  carelessness.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  preheating  of  the  ware,  losses  will  occur  by  cold 
air  entering  the  kiln.  For  this  account  the  following  pro¬ 
vision  shall  be  made: 

30  per  cent  of  398,750  =  119,625  calories 

Comparing  the  structural  part  of  a  continuous  kiln  with 
that  of  a  battery  of  periodic  kilns  of  an  equal  burning  ca¬ 
pacity,  we  fortunately  find  less  tonnage  in  the  former.  There¬ 
fore,  the  percentage  of  heat  absorbed  is  more  favorable  than 
on  periodic  kilns.  I  will  assume  50  cubic  feet  on  top  and  side 
walls  for  each  thousand  bricks.  Furthermore,  reservation 
must  be  made  for  the  heat  continually  remaining  in  the  kiln 
after  the  operation  has  been  started.  Its  amount  largely  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  construction  of  the  kiln  walls,  etc.;  in  the 
present  case  it  is  at  least  550  degrees  F.  (300  deg.  C.).  Thus, 
requisite  for  warming  the  structure  of  the  kiln. 

50  X  50  X  0.2  X  (600  —  300)  =150,000  calories 

The  loss  of  heat  occurring  in  the  floor  is  minimized  by 
the  continual  use  of  the  kiln.  In  the  present  case  it  shall 
be  0.8  calories  hourly  per  square  meter  and  per  one  degree  C. 
Suppose  the  process  of  burning  occupies  four  days,  hence: 

4  X  24  X  0.75  X  0.8  X  825  =  47,520  calories 
Total,  715,895  calories 

It  is  certainly  interesting  to  figure  once  what  an  enormity 
of  heat  is  passing  away  with  the  smoke  gases  per  one  thou¬ 
sand  brick.  I  will  preliminarily  indicate  this  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  and  give  explanation  later: 

242  X  8  X  4  X  0.3  X  825 

- =  871,200  calories 

2.2 

The  nature  of  continuous  operation  gives  an  opportunity 
of  re-using  same  to  the  extent  previously  shown.  By  deduct¬ 
ing  the  above  we  find  that  there  is  only  a  detriment  of 

871,200  —  715,895  =  155,305  calories, 
which  will  attain  the  following  temperature  in  the  smoke 
gases  when  departing  from  the  kiln: 

X  X  110  X  8  X  4  X  0.3  =  155,305 
155,305 

X  = - =  147  deg.  C.  or  297  deg.  F. 

110  X  8  X  4  X  0.3 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  reckoning,  the  circulat¬ 
ing  smoke  gases  preheat  the  brick  up  to  825  degrees  C., 
while  the  completion  of  the  burning  will  require  1,100  degrees 


C.  (2,012  degrees  F.).  Consequently,  in  the  course  of  burning, 
the  brick  will  absorb  an  additional  quantity  of  heat.  Thus: 
(1,100  —  825)  X  2,500  X  0.22  =  151,250  calories 
For  the  radiation  of  this  kiln  I  will  assume  35  calories 
per  square  foot  (375  calories  per  sqm.)  and  per  hour.  The 
area  subject  to  radiation  shall  be  20  square  feet  (1.9  sqm.) 
per  thousand  of  brick.  The  burning  takes  four  days  (ex¬ 
cluding  watersmoking),  hence,  the  loss  by  radiation  will,  be: 

4  X  24  X  1.9  X  375  =  68,400  calories 
The  amount  of  heat  expended  for  watersmoking  equals 
that  on  periodic  kilns.  On  continuous  kilns,  however,  it  is  of 
different  origin.  Waste  heat  from  the  cooling  ware,  by  means 
of  ducts  transmitted  to  the  watersmoking  section,  is  utilized 
for  this  purpose.  Thus: 

128,000  +  30,000  =  158,000  calories 
According  to  my  former  statement,  the  feeding  air  required 
for  a  complete  combustion  in  periodic  kilns  is  one  and  one- 
half  the  theoretic  amount.  The  latter  being  fixed  at  8  cbm. 
per  1,000  kg.  of  coal.  Practical  experience  has  shown  that 
ordinarily  in  continuous  kilns  the  need  of  combustion  air  far 
exceeds  the  above,  unless  special  arrangements  are  made. 
My  experience  has  been  that  in  the  common  continuous  kiln 
an  air  supply  of  four  times  the  theoretic  amount  is  sufficient 
and  warrants  economical  operation.  In  accordance  therewith 
the  combustion  of  242  pounds  (110  kg.)  of  coal  will  ne¬ 
cessitate 

110  X  8  X  4  =  3,520  cbm.  of  air 
As  explained  previously,  the  combustion  air  must  be  heat¬ 
ed  to  the  average  temperature  during  the  process  of  burning. 
To  raise  the  temperature  of  1  cbm.  of  air  1  degree  C.  requires 
0.3  calories,  thus  resulting  in  the  following  need  of  heat  units: 

3,520  X  0.3  X  (825  — 10)  =860,640  calories 
Summing  up  the  preceding  items  gives  the  total  require¬ 
ments  of  heat  for  the  complete  burning  as  follows: 

Total,  1,238,290  calories 

Contrary  to  the  method  practiced  on  periodic  kilns,  the 
heat  needed  in  continuous  operation  is  acquired  from  two 
different  sources.  In  the  ordinary  up  or  down-draft  kiln,  for 
instance,  no  other  heat  is  available  but  that  generated  in  the 
furnaces.  The  heat  so  obtained  is  produced  by  expensive 
labor  and  fuel,  hence  the  extreme  cost  of  burning. 

Continuous  operation  has  overcome  this  evil.  Heat  once 
produced  is  used  over  and  over  again.  Naturally,  the  cool¬ 
ing  brick  discharge  the  amount  of  heat  inherited  in  order  to 
cool  off.  This  heat — usually,  called  waste  heat — is  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  combustion  air  and  re-entered  into  the  fire 
again.  Provision  shall  be  made,  however,  for  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  remaining  in  the  brick,  as  the  ware  is  never  real  cold 
when  drawn  from  the  kiln.  This  will  average  250  degrees  F. 
(120  degrees  C.). 

The  two  sources  mentioned  will  contribute  the  following 
quantities  of  heat: 

At  first  the  amount  of  fuel  burned,  242  pounds  (110  kg.) 
per  thousand  brick  will  furnish: 

110  X  7,000  =  770,000  calories 

Secondly,  the  heat  deposited  in  one  thousand  brick  burned 
previously: 

(1,100  —  120)  X  0.22  X  2,500  =  539,000  calories 
The  heat  on  hand  totals,  1,309,000  calories 
By  putting  the  two  concluding  figures  in  opposition  we . 
find  a  balance  of  70,710  calories,  which  may  be  occupied  by, 
excessive  feeding  air,  as  on  the  kiln  in  consideration  the  ad-  4 
mittance  of  air  is  not  practically  adjustable  with  the  utmost 
accuracy. 

1,309,000  1,238,290  =  balance,  70,710  calories 

I  trust  my  demonstration  amply  proves  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  burning  by  combining  common  sense 
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with  practical  experience.  The  expenditure  of  large  invest¬ 
ments  for  the  erection  of  kilns  is  no  security  for  economical 
operation.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  a  cheap  kiln 
operated  intelligently  can  be  superior  to  the  expensive  one. 
The  principal  feature  of  continuous  kilns  is  economy;  I  mean, 
of  course,  when  they  are  operated  in  the  right  manner,  other¬ 
wise  the  percentage  of  fuel  wasted  may  exceed  that  on  per¬ 
iodic  kilns.  For  example,  some  time  ago  I  practically 
demonstrated  that  a  certain  continuous  kiln  could  be  operated 
with  one-third  the  coal  generally  used.  Said  reduction  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  change  in  the  method  of  charging  the  coal  to 
the  fire.  The  method  of  operation  is  equally  important  with 
the  type  of  kiln  adopted.  I  have  already  discussed  how 
heavy  losses  may  result  from  a  wrong  fire  feeding  or  an  im¬ 
practical  draft  regulation,  but,  in  the  use  of  continuous  kilns, 
there  are  many  more  points  of  importance. 

The  continuous  kiln  originally  invented  has  developed 
into  various  types,  each  being  adapted  for  a  particular  kind 
of  clay  and  ware.  Upon  investigation  you  will  certainly  find 
one  suitable  for  your  purposes,  no  matter  what  kind  of  clay 
products  you  manufacture,  or  how  much  your  daily  output 
may  be.  Therefore,  please  let  me  suggest  you  give  them  some 
consideration  when  your  “burning  question”  comes  to  the 
foreground. 

Concluding  my  article,  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that 
continuous  kilns  may  soon  occupy  the  front  rank  among  the 
different  types  of  kilns  used,  for  they  deserve  it. 


NEW  BRITISH  GAS-FIRED  POTTERY  OVEN. 


From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 


ANEW  TYPE  of  gas-fired  oven  just  installed  in  Great 
Britain  at  an  important  Stoke-on-Trent  tile  works 
is  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel  and  is  designed  for  con¬ 
tinuous  firing.  The  flame  is  not  permitted  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  goods  at  any  point,  but  is  contained  in  the 
combustion  chambers  or  flues  which  lie  as  independent  hor¬ 
izontal  shafts  on  ledges  on  either  side  of  the  track  upon 
which  run  the  trolleys  carrying  the  goods. 

These  chambers  are  about  80  feet  long,  and  are  so 
constructed  that  they  allow  of  a  circulation  of  air  ex¬ 
ternally  all  around  them.  They  are  so  supported  that  they 
are  capable  of  moving  quite  freely  on  a  layer  of  sand  in 
a  longitudinal  direction  as  they  expand  with  the  heat.  An 
extractor  fan  is  used  to  keep  the  chamber  always  under  a 
slight  vacuum,  and  vacuum  pipes  are  connected  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  at  intervals,  their  ends  projecting  outside  the  oven  for 
water  gauges.  In  this  way  the  atmosphere  in  the  oven  is 
easily  under  control. 

The  fuel  used  is  coke,  but  any  fuel  that  will  produce  gas 
may  be  utilized.  The  fuel  is  gasified  in  a  brick-built  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  gas  is  introduced  by  means  of  conduits  from 
the  producer  to  the  combustion  chambers,  which  are  sit¬ 
uated  at  about  the  center  of  the  oven,  and  a  damper  is 
employed  to  regulate  the  flow.  In  front  of  this  point  the 
combustion  chamber  is  freely  open  for  the  admission  of  air, 
which  is  drawn  into  it  by  the  fan  at  the  head  of  the  oven,’ 
and,  having  circulated  through  the  incandescent  goods 
just  fired,  is  extremely  hot.  A  fire-clay  damper  is  operated 
from  outside  partly  to  close  the  opening  of  the  combustion 
chamber  and  to  regulate  the  inlet  of  the  air.  As  the  goods 
pass  along  between  the  combustion  chambers  they  are 
bathed  in  a  circulating  stream  of  air  which  rises  between 
the  chambers  and  the  oven  wall  to  the  vault,  and  then  de¬ 
scends  among  them  till  it  reaches  the  platform  of  the 
trucks  on  a  level  with  the  ledges  on  which  the  chambers 
rest.  This  air  increases  in  temperature  until  the  point  of 
gas  combustion  is  reached,  after  which  the  goods  begin  to 
be  cooled  by  the  secondary  air  drawn  from  the  further  end. 
The  goods  are  sent  forward  automatically  by  a  propeller, 
made  to  work  at  the  desired  speed,  on  a  truck  54  feet  long. 
The  speed  of  running  is  one  truck  hourly. 

It  is  stated  that  as  compared  with  the  Glost  kiln  this 
oven  has  effected  a  saving  in  fuel  of  70  per  cent  and  that  the 
economy  in  labor  is  about  the  same  in  proportion. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BRICK  SALESMAN. 


HAS  BEEN  observed  that  within  the 
last  few  years  that  brick  buildings,  which 
have  recently  been  erected  and  which 
are  now  being  erected,  are,  as  a  class, 
far  more  artistic  than  buildings  which 
were  erected  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
or  even  within  a  shorter  time. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
owners  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
selection  of  face  brick  for  their  office 
building,  store  front,  residence,  or  apartment  is  all  impor¬ 
tant  and  that  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  building  will 
be  ruined  and  the  financial  value  decreased  should  a  face 
brick  be  adopted  for  use  in  its  walls  which  is  not  adapted 
to  the  particular  type  of  architecture  employed  by  the  de¬ 
signer  of  the  building. 

Although,  as  above  stated,  the  owner’s  realization  of  the 
importance  of  the  proper  selection  of  face  brick  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  bringing  about  of  this  advance¬ 
ment  toward  the  artistic  in  face  brick,  the  potent  factor 
has  been  the  brick  salesman,  and  to  him  can  be  attributed 
not  only  the  betterment  of  face  brick  but,  also,  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  every  clay  product  that  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

The  opportunities  offered  the  young  salesman  today  in 
the  exploitation  of  clay  products  are  wonderful  and  unlim¬ 
ited.  There  have  been,  however,  exceptions  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  brick  salesman  has  aided  in  the  progress  of 
face  brick,  but  these  exceptions  are  in  cases  where  the 
heart  of  the  salesman  was  not  in  his  work,  and  he  occu¬ 
pied  his  position,  not  for  the  advancement  of  his  employer’s 
welfare  and,  incidentally,  his  own,  but  in  the  pay  check 
which  he  received  monthly.  Face  brick  concerns,  better 
than  anybody  else,  recognize  that  such  a  salesman,  if  he 
may  so  be  called,  is  an  impediment  to  the  advancement  of 
the  clay  products  industry  and,  well  for  that  industry,  he 
does  not  last  long. 

The  brick  salesman  of  today,  in  order  that  he  may  be¬ 
come  expert  in  his  line,  which  is  necessary  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  his  customer,  must  make  a  deep  and  careful 
study  of  not  only  the  effects  obtained  by  the  different  treat¬ 
ments  of  face  brick,  but  he  must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  their  manufacture  and  the  conditions  existing  not 
only  at  the  plant  from  which  the  brick  that  he  sells  are 
secured,  but  also  the  conditions  surrounding  the  plant  of 
his  competitor. 

The  study  mentioned  above  requires  a  great  deal  more 
time  and  thought  than  the  simple  statement  leads  one  to 
believe,  for  the  science  of  brick  salesmanship  involves  a 
part  of  the  profession  of  architecture,  or,  at  least,  a 
small  knowledge  of  certain  parts  of  this  profession,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  trade  of  brick  laying  and  building  con¬ 
struction. 

Much  more  might  be  said  regarding  the  brick  salesman 
and  the  essentials  required  to  make  a  good  brick  salesman, 
but,  as  these  conditions  are  in  common  with  the  science  of 
the  sale  of  all  articles  and  go  to  constitute  a  good  salesman 
in  any  line,  they  need  not  be  spoken  of  here. 

To  the  young  man  entering  upon  a  business  career,  the 
opinion  has  been  given  that  he  can  take  no  step  more  for 
his  self  betterment  and  quick  advancement  than  that  of 
entering  into  the  sales  department  of  a  reliable  concern 
handling  face  brick.  Such  a  place  is  today  waiting  for  every 
young  man  who  desires  to  enter  into  this  phase  of  business 
and  all  that  is  required  of  him  is  loyalty  to  clay  products 
and  the  concern  for  which  he  works,  together  with  the 
usual  requirement — integrity.  T.  Oroba. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

LIFE  IN  INDIA. 


Strange  Contrasts  with  Conditions  in  America — Importance 
of  Crude  Pottery  to  the  Humble  Natives. 


WHEN  WE  LOOK  at  our  map  of  India  and  read  oi 
of  the  marvels  and  mysteries  it  contains,  the 
around-the-world  tourist  feels  that  all  roads  should 
lead  to  India  instead  of  Rome,  and  but  few  world  itineraries 
are  planned  that  do  not  include  India,  the  world’s  greatest 
wonder  and  picture  book.  But  with  all  one’s  reading  and 
anticipations,  the  American  globe-trotter  is  not  entirely  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  striking  change  he  is  to  experience  as  he  walks 


ilizing  influences  and  improvements,  such  as  railroads,  tele¬ 
graph,  good  European  hotels  for  the  tourists,  more  or  less 
modern  homes  for  the  foreign  residents  and  European  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  has  not  taken  the  oriental  color  away  from 
India  or  impro\ed  many  of  its  primitive  ways  and  means. 

The  English  inhabitants  are  but  “a  drop  in  the  bucket”  in 
comparison  to  India’s  315,132,537  natives,  who  comprise  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  earth,  and  whose 
country  is  larger  than  the  continent  of  Europe,  leaving  out 
Russia,  or  more  than  fifteen  times  the  area  of  its  mother 
country,  including  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Hence,  it 
is  easy  to  see  thht,  powerful  as  England  has  been  in  govern¬ 
ing  this  vast  Asiatic  possession  and  in  making  improvements 
for  the  betterment  and  modernizing  of  the  country,  the  mass 


The  Potter,  the  Clay  and 
the  Apprentice. 


Selling  Earthenware  in  the  Shadow7  A  Common  Method  of  Transportation 
of  the  Agra  Fort.  in  India. 


Rent  Is  Not  a  Serious  Item  in  the  Far  East. 


Primitive  Method  of  Mixing  Clay  and  Mortar. 


down  the  gangplank  of  the  modern  luxurious  ocean  liner 
that  has  brought  him  from  his  home  with  its  1913  inven¬ 
tions,  luxuries  and  high  state  of  civilization.  The  contrast 
is  startling,  for  here  he  is  surrounded  by  little  of  the  present 
age,  and  that  little  is  nearly  lost  in  the  covering  of  oriental 
life,  much  of  which  dates  back  hundreds  of  years,  and  one 
is  plunged  from  electric  lights,  aeroplanes  and  all  accom¬ 
panying  inventions  w7ith  which  his  life  has  been  surrounded 
to  native  lights,  elephants,  camels  and  vehicles  cf  a  type 
many  hundreds  of  years  old.  Of  course,  this  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  English  settlements  that  are  scattered  over  India, 
but  native  India  as  it  really  is,  for  while  the  English  have 
had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  original  India  by  all  its  civ- 


of  the  people  in  their  private  life  are  not  directly  effected 
by  occidental  influences  and  ideas  and  their  lives  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  strange  oriental  primitive  ways  of  hundreds 
of  years  ago — and  of  all  their  antique  and  crude  things  there 
is  nothing  more  primitive  than  their  pottery,  which,  next  to 
their  food,  is  a  native’s  greatest  necessity,  for  clothing  plays 
a  small  part  in  most  sections  of  India,  whereas  food  they 
must  have  occasionally,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  few 
pieces  of  pottery  in  which  to  put  the  food  when  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  acquire  any. 

There  are  millions  of  people  in  India  who,  from  the  time 
they  enter  this  world  until  they  leave  it,  are  never  without 
the  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  people  often  have  no  homes  except  in  the  dust  of 


Seashore  near  Bombay,  India,  Washday  in  India. 


Village  Well  in  Bombay.  A  Street  Scene  in  Delhi. 
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the  streets  and  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  They  are  born  in  the  street,  live  in  the  street., 
die  in  the  street,  and  seldom  know  from  one  day  to  the 
next  if  they  will  have  food  that  day  to  eat. 

Native  Pottery  a  Prime  Essential. 

Their  only  *  earthly  possessions  are  a  strip  of  cloth  to 
wear  around  the  waist,  occasionally  a  ragged  mat  to  lie  on, 
but  always  a  few  pieces  of  earthenware  in  which  to  put 
such  morsels  of  food  as  they  are  able  to  get.  Such  poverty 
and  starvation  are  unbelievable,  and  yet  they  really  exist, 
not  only  among  a  few,  but  millions  of  the. natives  of  India. 

The  Native  Potter  and  His  Ware. 

Under  such  conditions,  improvements  are  not  rapid,  and 
pottery  has  gone  through  none.  Time  is  no  object  to  an 
oriental,  and  money  is — hence  the  few  necessary  articles  of 
life,  such  as  pottery,  must  be  made  by  the  cheapest  method 
and,  in  their  case,  the  crudest  way.  Everywhere  through 
India  we  saw  pottery  in  use  and  for  sale,  but  it  was  not 
until  we  reached  Agra  that  we  saw  it  made,  and  there,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  greatest  architectural  achievement 
of  the  world — the  great  Taj  Mahal — w.e  saw  the  simple  pot¬ 
ter  modeling  his  still  more  simple  earthenware  by  the  method 
handed  down  to  him  from  his  ancestors  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  back. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  striking  contrast  than  the 
potter  working  under  the  same  primitive  methods  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  ago  and  turning  out  the  crudest  kind  of  pot¬ 
tery,  while  near  him  stood  the  most  perfect  edifice  ever 
erected  by  man  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Architecture  had  reached  perfection  in  the  Taj  Mahal  in 
1652,  yet  beside  it  in  1912  one  of  the  necessities  of  life  had 
remained  in  its  crudest  form.  I  was  so  impressed  by  it  I 
stopped  to  take  a  picture  of  the  native  and  his  work,  think¬ 
ing  possibly  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  him.  The  accompanying  pictures  show  him 
and  his  simple  modeling  outfit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stick  which  he  used  to  whirl  his  stone.  He  worked  alone, 
except  for  the  small  grandson  who  was  learning  the  “art,” 
for  “once  a  potter  always  a  potter,”  and  the  art  is  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for  hundreds  of  years. 

After  they  had  finished  modeling,  the  things  were  set  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry  and  were  later  baked  in  a  crude  kiln  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  The  daily 
output  is,  of  course,  small  and  the  financial  returns  are 
equally  small.  Should  the  potter  realize  from  a  half  to  a 
whole  rupee  (16  to  32  cents)  a  day  he  feels  he  is  on  the 
high  road  to  prosperity,  and  in  case  help  is  hired  to  work 
with  him,  a  high  daily  wage  is  3  6  annas  (8  cents)  per  day, 
and  often  it  is  only  6  cents.  Native  India  is  not  within 
the  eight-hour  law.  Their  days  begin  at  sunrise  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  sunset. 

Everything  is  in  proportion,  and  while  the  profits  are 
small  the  expenses  are  equally  small.  Drayage,  for  in¬ 
stance,  does  not  require  a  heavy  expenditure,  as  the  women 
carry  heavy  loads  on  the  top  of  their  heads  and  any  woman 
of  that  class  would  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  carry  big  loads 
all  day  for  two  or  three  cents  a  day. 

Rents  are  low  and  while  the  pottery  pieces  sell  from  one- 
fourth  cent  to  50  cents,  a  pottery  merchant  thinks  the  fates 
of  finances  are  smiling  on  him  with  favor  if  he  clears  25 
to  40  cents  a  day  and  his  large  numerous  family  can  fare 
sumptuously  on  the  amount  by  occasionally  alleviating  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 

But,  as  interesting  as  our  simple  little  native  potter  is, 
we  must  drive  on  to  revel  in  the  great — the  perfect — Taj 
Mahal.  Clara  McMurray  Lewis. 


With  the  help  you  hire,  as  with  the  machines  you  buy, 
it  is  not  so  much  what  you  pay  as  what  you  get  out  of  it 
in  returns  that  determines  the  value  of  the  investment. 
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DRAFT  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  BURNING 

PRODUCTS.* 


OF  CLAY 


W.  D.  Richardson. 


WHEN  I  WAS  ASKED  to  present  a  paper  to  this 
meeting  upon  the  burning  of  clay  products  I  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  subject  be  limited  to  that  important 
factor  in  the  burning- -the  draft. 

Draft  is  an  important  factor  in  the  burning  of  fuel  for 
any  purpose,  and  especially  so  in  the  production  of  brick, 

tile  or  clay  wares  of  any  kind,  since 
a  proper  draft  is  not  only  necessary 
for  the  economical  combustion  of  the 
fuel  in  the  furnaces  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  required  temperature  in 
the  kilns,  but  for  bathing  the  wares 
in  such  an  atmosphere  as  will  pro¬ 
duce  certain  chemical  changes  in 
body  or  glaze  that  will  give  the 
color  and  texture  desired.  To  be 
sure,  these  chemical  changes  in  the 
clay  will  only  take  place  at  the 
proper  temperature,  but  so  many  fail 
to  understand  that  the  attainment  of  the  desired  results  is 
something  more  than  a  heat  problem,  that  porous,  cored  or 
swelled  brick,  or  brick  or  other  wares  that  are  off  color  are 
due  to  a  kiln  atmosphere  that  should  have  been  controlled  by 
a  proper  regulation  of  the  draft. 

The  mechanical  operations  of  the  factory  may  be  under 
satisfactory  control  and  the  ware  moulded  as  perfectly  as 
may  be  required,  but  from  the  time  that  heat  is  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  forms  permanent  and  the  ware 
of  the  desired  texture  and  color,  control,  for  the  most  part, 
is  lost  and  trouble  begins,  which  may  result  not  only  in  a 
waste  of  the  labor  and  fuel  expended  in  these  latter  opera¬ 
tions  but  also  that  of  all  former  operations. 

First,  the  brick  (I  will  use  the  word  brick  hereafter  in 
this  paper  for  simplicity,  instead  of  enumerating  the  various 
products  made  by  members  of  this  association)  may  be 
scummed  or  checked  in  the  drying  or  water-smoking.  In 
most  cases  scumming  and  checking,  whether  occurring  in  the 
dryer  or  in  the  kiln,  can  be  greatly  lessened  or  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  proper  regulation  of  the  draft.  There  are  few 
clays  that  will  not  poduce  scum,  the  whitish  exudation  of 
soluble  salts  in  the  clay,  when  water  is  evaporated  from  them 
slowly  or  is  not  carried  away  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  sur¬ 
face,  while  most  clays,  except  those  that  are  very  tender¬ 
drying,  can  be  dried  without  scum  by  carrying  a  stronger 
draft  during  the  drying  and  water-smoking.  This  is  true  to 
a  large  extent,  alko,  of  checking  in  the  drying,  and  especially 
in  the  water-smoking.  The  sluggish  draft  during  water-smok¬ 
ing  in  a  down-draft  kiln  does  not  remove  the  moisture  from 
the  kiln  as  fast  as  it  is  evaporated  from  the  bricks  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  kiln  and  it  collects  in  the  lower  part,  mak¬ 
ing  the  brick  there  damper  than  when  set.  In  come  cases 
the  brick  in  the  bottom  become  so  soft  that  they  are  crushed 
down  by  the  weight  upon  them  and  lose  shape.  More  often, 
this  moisture  in  the  bottom,  from  insufficient  draft,  holds  back 
the  water-smoking  in  that  part  of  the  kiln  until  the  heat 
has  been  raised  so  high  that  watersmoking  of  these  brick  is 
not  accomplished  without  checking.  Water-smoking  checks, 
especially  in  the  bottom  of  a  kiln,  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  not  enough  time  has  been  given  to  this  stage  of  the 
burning,  but  that  the  draft  was  not  strong  enough.  With 
proper  draft  the  brick  might  have  been  water-smoked  with¬ 
out  checking,  even  in  less  time. 

Through  the  elaborate  investigations  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  Professor  Orton  and  the  work  done  by  students  and 
graduates  of  the  Ceramic  Department  of  this  University,  you 


*A  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Association 
ecember  11,  1912,  by  W.  D.  Richardson. 
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are  all  now  familiar  with  the  cause  of  and  remedy  for  swelled 
brick  and  black-coring. 

I  remember  well  the  last  meeting  I  attended  of  the  old 
Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  a  whole  evening  was  spent  in  the  discussion 
of  the  cause  of  swelled  brick.  At  that  time  I  had  never  seen 
a  swelled  brick  and  could  say  nothing.  I  listened  to  the  talk 
of  others  without  being  any  wiser.  Finally,  after  it  was  so 
late  that  most  of  us  were  ready  to  retire,  some  one  cut  off 
further  discussion  by  making  a  motion  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  we  did  not  know  the  cause  of  swelled 
brick! 

You  all  know  now  that  in  the  period  following  the  water¬ 
smoking  and  up  to  a  dull  red  heat,  1000  to  1300  F.,  generally 
designated  as  the  oxidation  stage  of  the  burning,  since  the 
main  thing  to  be  accomplished  at  this  time  is  the  oxidation 
of  the  carbon  and  sulphur  in  the  clay,  the  temperature  should 
be  I'aised  slowly  and  a  large  amount  of  air  admitted  to  the 
kiln  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  It  is  oxygen  in  the  air  that  is  required  for  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  carbon  and  the  sulphur  in  the  clay  and  this 
combustion  must  take  place  while  the  brick  is  porous  from 
the  removal  of  the  water  so  that  the  gaseous  products  of  this 
combustion  can  escape  freely.  If  this  oxidation  is  delayed 
until  after  shrinkage  has  begun  and  the  exterior  of  the  brick 
has  become  dense  or  vitreous,  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
and  sulphur  in  the  interior  of  the  brick  will  cause  it  to 
swell. 

Now,  the  point  is  that  this  oxidation  can  be  carried  on 
more  rapidly  and  more  safely  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
draft. 

Following  the  oxidation  is  a  period  when  chemical  com¬ 
bination  of  the  elements  of  the  clay  is  taking  place  by  fusion 
and  the  formation  of  the  silicates  that  give  permanence  to 
the  clay  product.  This  is  with  most  clays  also  a  period  of 
shrinkage,  when  the  brick  becomes  denser  and  of  smaller 
dimensions. 

Hence,  this  is  generally  called  the  settling  or  vitrification 
stage  of  the  burning.  During  this  period  a  high  temperature 
is  required,  but  only  a  slight  excess  of  air,  or,  if  certain  color 
effects  are  desired,  even  less  air  should  be  admitted  to  the 
kiln  than  is  required  for  combustion  of  the  fuel,  so  that  the 
iron  in  the  clay  may  be  deoxidized  or  reduced  to  a  lower 
oxide  by  being  subjected  to  a  kiln  atmosphere  hungry  for 
oxygen. 

Thus  in  this  period  of  burning,  when  the  natural  draft 
of  the  kiln  is  strongest,  by  reason  of  the  high  temperature 
in  the  stack,  unless  the  draft  is  checked  there  will  be  a 
large  waste  of  fuel.  An  enormous  amount  of  coal  is  wasted 
in  the  clay  industries  every  year  by  carrying  too  strong  a 
draft  during  the  vitrification  period  of  the  burning.  The  only 
means  of  preventing  this  waste  of  fuel  is  by  controlling  the 
draft. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  by  intelligent  control  of  the  draft 
during  this  last  period  of  the  burning  that  desired  color  ef¬ 
fects  can  be  produced  at  will.  That  this  matter  of  draft  reg¬ 
ulation  is  better  understood  by  some  burners  than  by  others 
can  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  different  face-brick  plants.  Some 
manufacturers  are  able  to  contract  ahead  for  brick  of  a 
specified  color  or  shade  with  a  certainty  that  they  can  “de¬ 
liver  the  goods,’’  but  we  occasionally  find  a  building  job  held 
up  for  many  weeks,  for  the  reason  that  the  manufacturer  of 
the  face  brick  cannot  duplicate  the  brick  already  furnished. 
With  such  manufacturers  the  production  of  brick  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  is  a  matter  of  chance,  since  the  burner  does  not 
know  how  to  handle  his  draft. 

(Samples  of  brick  made  from  a  coal  measure  fireclay 
burned  to  a  plain  buff  color  and  to  an  iron-spot  golden  flashed 
brick,  also  samples  of  alluvial  red-burning  clay  and  of  shale 
burned  to  clear  red,  red  center,  brown,  green  and  gray  were 
shown  and  explained.) 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  importance  of  draft  in 


the  burning  of  clay  products.  Now,  let  us  consider  how 
the  draft  can  bo  controlled. 

We  understand  by  draft  or  the  force  of  draft,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  air  through  the  furnaces  and  kiln  into  the  chimney. 
This  pressure  or  force  of  draft  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  column  of  hot  gases  inside  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  and  a  column  of  external  air  of  the  same  cross-section 
and  height.  The  amount  of  this  difference  in  weight  of  the 
two  columns  of  air  depends  upon  two  factors — the  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  gases  in  the  chimney  and  that 
of  the  outside  air,  causing  the  difference  in  density  and 
weight,  and  the  height  of  the  columns,  that  is,  of  the 
chimney. 

We  all  know  that  air  and  gases  expand  when  heated,  the 
volume  being  much  increased  and  the  density  and  weight 
of  a  given  volume  coirespondingly  decreased. 

The  weight  of  pure  air  at  32  degrees  F.  and  at  the  ordi¬ 
nary  barometric  pressure,  29.92  inches  of  mercury,  is  .080728 
lb.  per  cubic  foot,  the  volume  of  one  pound  being  12.387  cubic 
feet.  Air  expands  1-491.2  less  .002036  of  its  volume  at  32 
degrees  F.  for  every  increase  in  temperature  of  1  degree  F. 
Tables  have  been  prepared  from  which  we  can  take  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  any  temperature  and  from 
which  we  can  calculate  the  difference  in  weight  between  the 
column  of  external  air  and  of  the  chimney  gases.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
gases  having  a  temperature  of  500  degrees  in  a  stack  having 
a  sectional  area  of  36  sq.  ft.  and  a  height  of  100  feet, 
and  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  same  cross-section  and 
height  of  outside  air  at  a  temperature  of  52  degrees  is  124.85 
lbs.  If  the  stack  were  twice  as  high,  the  other  conditions 
being  the  same,  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  columns  of 
air  and  stack  gases  would  be  twice  as  much  and  hence  the 
pressure  or  draft  twice  as  great.  Practically,  however,  there 
is  a  limit  to  both  factors  governing  the  draft,  beyond  which 
no  increase  of  draft  is  secured.  In  the  first  place,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  gases  in  the  stack  decreases  toward  the  top 
quite  rapidly,  until  after  a  height  of  175  to  200  feet,  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  is  so  low  at  the  top  of  the  stack 
that  practically  no  increase  of  draft  is  secured  by  making 
the  stack  higher.  Moreover,  there  is  a  temperature  of  the 
gases  in  the  stack,  622  degrees  F.,  at  which  the  maximum 
quantity  of  air  passes  up  the  stack  and  beyond  which  the 
density  of  the  gases  decreases  more  rapidly  than  their  ve¬ 
locity  increases. 

While  chimney  draft  is  in  reality  the  pressure  of  the 
heavier  column  of  the  outside  air  through  the  furnaces,  kiln 
and  flues  upon  the  lighter  column  of  gases  in  the  stack,  force 
or  intensity  of  draft  is  not  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
pressure,  but  by  measuring  the  rarification  of  the  gases  in 
the  stack,  or  in  the  flue  leading  to  the  stack,  by  means  of 
what  is  called  a  suction  or  vacuum  gauge,  instead  of  by  a 
pressure  gauge.  The  draft  gauge  in  its  simplest  form  is  a 
U-tube  partly  filled  with  water,  one  leg  of  which  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  pipe  to  the  interior  of  the  flue  and  the  other  leg 
is  open  to  the  external  air.  The  force  of  the  draft  is  shown 
by  the  difference  in  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube  legs. 
Hence,  draft  is  always  expressed  in  inches  or  in  millimeters 
of  the  water  column,  readings  being  made  in  hundredths  of 
an  inch  or  in  millimeters. 

IT-tubes  filled  with  water  are  impractical  for  measuring 
draft  of  kilns  or  boilers,  but  various  forms  of  apparatus  have 
been  devised  for  this  purpose.  The  most  practical  draft 
gauges  for  kilns  are  manufactured  in  this  city  and  are  here 
shown.  They  are  now  so  commonly  seen  on  brick  and  tile 
kilns  that  you  doubtless  all  understand  them. 

(The  Ohio  Draft  Gauges  made  by  the  Ceramic  Supply  and 
Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  were  shown  and  described.) 


Remember  that  during  the  winter  is  a  good  time  to  cir- 
culize  the- rural  districts  for  spring  trade,  for  they  have  more 
time  and  inclination  to  read  during  the  long  evenings  by  the 
fireside. 
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By  W.  G.  Worcester. 


Burning  of  Roofing  Tiles. 


BEFORE  AN  ARTICLE  made  of  clay  can  become  useful 
and  lasting,  it  must  receive  sufficient  heat  to  so 
change  its  condition  that  it  becomes  an  artificial  rock 
■of  a  more  or  less  vitreous  nature.  The  amount  of  heat  neces¬ 
sary  to  perform  this  work  is  variable,  depending  on  several 
factors,  like,  for  instance,  the  mineralogical  make-up  of  the 
■clay,  the  cross-section  of  the  ware  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  burned,  as  well  as  the  method  of  manufacture. 
The  problem  before  the  clayworker  is  to  devise  a  kiln  which 
will  give  the  desired  results  with  the  greatest  economy — in 
other  words,  low  fuel  consumption,  and,  above  all,  uniformly 
well-burned  ware. 

While  man  has  been  burning  clay  wares  since  the  birth 
of  history,  he  is  to  some  extent  still  in  need  of  an  ideal  kiln 
or  equipment  for  doing  the  work  in  an  always  safe  and  re¬ 
liable  manner.  The  clay  craft,  however,  has  not  been  satis¬ 
fied  nor  idle  in  the  matter,  for  yearly,  yes,  weekly,  we  learn 
of  new  designs  and  ideas  for  the  ideal  kiln.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  several  kiln  designs  on  a  single  yard. 

Of  the  various  designs  brought  to  our  attention,  they 
■can  be  classed  roughly  into  two  groups,  according  to  the 
method  of  their  working,  namely,  periodic  and  continuous. 
In  the  first  group,  a  chamber  or  series  of  chambers  are  filled 
with  ware,  burned  and  then  emptied — in  other  words,  all  of 
the  ware  is  passing  through  the  same  heat  stages  at  the 
same  time,  while  with  the  second  group,  the  setting  of  the 
ware,  burning  and  emptying  are  going  on  simultaneously. 

In  America  it  has  been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  im¬ 
possible  to  find  any  but  the  periodic  type  of  kilns  used  for 
the  burning  of  roofing  tiles,  while  in  the  Old  World  the  other, 
or  continuous,  type  is  most  largely  used.  The  adoption  of 
the  periodic  kiln  in  this  country  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
following  reasons:  Lower  cost  of  initial  installation,  elas¬ 
ticity  of  output  and  cheap  fuels.  The  first  reason,  though, 
has  unquestionably  been  the  prime  factor,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  the  roofing  tile  plants  have  started  in  a  small 
or  meager  manner,  so  that  the  investment  in  a  continuous 
kiln  would  have  represented  more  than  the  entire  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  company. 

In  a  study  of  the  periodic  kiln,  which  has  been  so  largely 
used  by  the  roofing  tile  industry,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  older  plants  the  circular,  or  round,  kilns  pre¬ 
dominated,  wffiile  in  the  more  recent  plants  the  kilns  are  of 
the  rectangular  form  in  every  case.  This  change  has  been 
a  natural  one,  due  to  the  greater  convenience  of  setting 
roofing  tiles  in  the  rectangular  kiln  over  that  of  the  cir¬ 
cular.  In  addition,  there  is  far  less  lost  space  in  the  rec¬ 
tangular  type. 

The  first  cost  of  the  round  kiln  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  other  form.  This  fact,  no  doubt,  led  many  of  the  early 
tilemakers  to  adopt  them,  but  time  and  experience  has  shown 
that  it  was  false  economy.  A  discussion  of  the  round  kiln 
for  the  burning  of  roofing  tiles  will,  therefore,  be  left  out 
of  this  discussion. 

The  rectangular  kiln,  which  is  most  in  use  now,  should 


be  well  built,  the  walls  should  be  thick  even  up  to  three 
feet  or  more,  the  buckstays  should  be  amply  strong  and  so 
spaced  that  they  will  prevent  any  spreading  of  the  kiln.  In 
size,  the  kiln  should  be  proportioned  to  the  output  of  the 
plant.  A  kiln  larger  than  a  two-day  output  is  too  large  for 
economy.  A  fair  general  proportion  for  a  rectangular  kiln 
for  roofing  tiles  would  be  approximately  eighteen  feet  wide, 
inclusive  of  the  bags,  thirty-six  to  fifty-four  feet  long  and 
with  a  low  crown,  not  to  exceed  nine  feet  at  the  highest 
point.  The  bag  walls  should  be  carried  well  up  to  the  crown, 
but  their  height  will  depend  largely  on  the  fuel  used.  The 
main  feature  of  the  kiln,  however,  is  the  bottom.  All  other 
points  may  be  properly  designed  and  built,  but  if  the  bottom 
is  at  fault,  poor  burns  may  be  expected.  The  ideal  kiln 
bottom  for  roofing  tiles  is  the  one  which  distributes  the  heat 
evenly  and  does  not  foul  or  fill  up;  if  so,  it  should  be  easy 
to  clean  out.  There  is  no  one  particular  style  of  floor  and 
flue  system  that  is  the  best  for  roofing  tile;  in  fact,  there 
are  several  which  could  be  used  equally  successful.  Kilns 
with  solid  bottoms  and  draft  outlets  at  the  ends  of  the  kiln 
should  be  avoided,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  even 
burns  in  them.  The  bottom  should  be  open,  that  is,  made  up 
of  floor  bricks  resting  on  “mid-feathers,”  which,  in  turn,  are 
above  the  flue  system  proper.  The  heat,  upon  passing  through 
the  floor  bricks,  will  find  its  way  through  the  mid-feathers  to 
a  flue  opening  and  there  escape,  but  not  until  it  gives  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat,  which  radiates  up  through  the 
floor  and  assists  to  heat  up  that  portion  of  the  kiln  which  as 
a  rule  lags  behind.  While  continuous  and  semi-continuous 
kilns  have  been  used  for  the  burning  of  roofing  tiles  in  this 
country,  their  use  has  been  so  limited  that  a  comparison  of 
results  is  difficult  to  make.  No  one  questions  the  lower 
fuel  consumption,  but  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  results 
obtainable  on  a  thoroughly  vitrified  roofing  tile.  While  they 
are  used  widely  by  our  neighbors  in  the  Old  World,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  their  roofing  tiles 
are  of  the  porous  type,  which  does  hot  require  the  close  firing 
that  a  vitrified  product  does.  Considering  the  first  cost  of 
a  continuous  kiln  and  the  question  of  results,  it  is  plain  to 
see  why  our  roofing  tilemakers  have  been  loath  to  indulge. 

In  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  safe  plan  for  the  tile  craft 
to  follow,  and  the  one  which  should  prove  satisfactory,  and 
in  time  would  lead  up  to  the  true  continuous  kiln,  is  the 
development  of  the  semi-continuous  kiln,  one  in  which  any 
single  kiln  or  chamber  could  be  burned  entirely  independent, 
or,  when  so  desired,  the  heat  of  a  burning  or  cooling  kiln 
could  be  taken  forward  to  heat  up  a  sfecond,  or  even  a  third, 

compartment.  With  a  system  of  this  sort,  there  would  be 

found  a  wide  flexibility  as  to  operation  and  output,  and  while 
the  saving  would  not  equal  that  of  the  continuous,  it  would 
far  surpass  the  ordinary  periodic  system. 

Fuels. 

In  a  study  of  the  fuels  used  for  the  burning  of  roofing 
tiles  in  the  United  States,  there  was  found  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  to  select  from,  ranging  from  cord  wood,  through  all 
grades  of  soft  coal,  to  crude  oil,  distillate  and  natural  gas. 
The  plant  using  wood  was  doing  so  on  account  of  its  cheap¬ 
ness  at  that  particular  point.  The  plants  using  soft  coals 
were  doing  so,  as  a  rule,  out  of  necessity,  while  the  more 

fortunate  ones  were  using  oil  and  gas;  the  latter,  of  course, 

is  preferable  over  all  others.  Though  oil  makes  an  ideal 
fuel,  it  is  necessary  to  vaporize  it  with  steam,  which  means 
a  greater  outlay  and  a  continual  expense  to  generate  the 
steam. 

Where  a  clay  will  stand  rapid  burning,  the  oil  under 
steam  pressure  would  rank  well  up  with  gas,  even  at  a 
greater  cost.  One  plant  using  oil  as  fuel  finds  it  possible  to 
burn  an  eighteen  by  fifty-four  foot  kiln  of  tiles  in  thirty 
hours  from  *the  time  of  lighting  fires  to  closing.  While  oil 
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and  gas  are  the  ideal  fuels,  the  majority  of  the  tile  plants 
will  have  to  resort  to  the  solid  form  of  fuel.  In  doing  so,  a 
study  should  be  made  of  the  coals  available,  by  actual  test, 
to  find  the  ones  best  suited  to  the  local  conditions.  Some 
coals,  on  certain  clays,  will  produce  a  flash,  or  metallic 
sheen,  no  matter  how  careful  the  burning  may  be  carried  out. 

Mechanical  vs.  Natural  Draft. 

No  matter  how  perfect  a  kiln  may  be  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  unless  there  is  sufficient  draft,  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  produce  satisfactory  burns,  at  least  without 
the  use  of  excessive  fuel  consumption  due  to  slow  burning. 

In  the  majority  of  roofing  tile  plants  the  draft  is  produced 
by  natural  means,  either  by  stacks,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
kiln,  or  by  independent  stacks,  which  may  care  for  one  or 
more  kilns  each. 

While  natural  draft  is  of  low  operating  cost  as  compared 
to  mechanical,  the  results  obtainable  do  not  support  this. 

Among  the  objectionable  points  of  the  natural  draft  sys¬ 
tem  are  low  efficiency  during  the  early  stages  of  the  burn, 


when  a  strong,  steady  draft  is  needed,  and  the  unreliability 
of  its  suction,  due  to  weather  changes  which  may  occur  daily, 
or  even  hourly.  Under  such  conditions,  one  may  expect 
variable  results. 

With  mechanical  draft,  it  is  possible  to  have  any  de¬ 
sired  draft  at  any  period  of  the  burn.  Hence,  under  such 
conditions,  it  becomes  possible  to  bring  the  burning  to  a 
much  finer  degree  of  accuracy,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  a  better 
color  to  the  finished  ware. 

The  mechanical  draft  should  be  one  of  suction,  and  not 
that  of  forced  draft,  as  some  are  inclined  to  think. 

The  suction  is  produced  by  a  large  fan  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  main  draft  system,  the  same  as  a  stack  would 
be.  The  fan  is  operated  by  power  from  a  motor  or  engine. 
Its  speed,  however,  should  be  under  easy  control  in  order 
that  the  draft  may  be  increased  or  decreased,  as  desired. 
The  mechanical  draft  system  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage  on  roofing  tile  plants,  and  has  proven  a  success.  Hence, 
there  should  be  no  fear  or  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  any  one 
to  adopt  it.  (To  Be  Continued.) 


COLORATION  OF  FIRE  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


AN  THE  QUALITY  and  the  refractoriness  of 
fire  clay  products  be  judged  by  their  color¬ 
ation?  In  answering  this  question  it  will 
be  advisable  to  discuss  the  different  fac¬ 
tors  which  may  affect  the  coloring  of  the 
burnt  clay.  The  iron  content  of  the  raw 
material  is  the  great  coloring  agent  of  the 
clay,  especially  if  its  amount  is  high  in  comparison  to  the 
clay  base;  of  further  importance  are  the  several  impurities 
of  the  raw  material,  especially  lime;  the  composition  and 
temperature  of  the  kiln  gases;  the  density  of  the  burnt  ware. 

Without  regard  to  eventual  carbon  deposits  caused  by  a 
strongly  smoky  fire,  and  superficial  soiling  produced  by  the 
ashes  carried  along  by  the  kiln  draft,  the  discoloration  under 
the  enumerated  circumstances  will  solely  be  influenced  by 
the  iron  content  of  the  raw  material-  The  higher  the  ferru¬ 
ginous  admixtures  compared  to  the  clay  base  the  darker  will 
be  the  coloration. 

Since  the  iron  oxide  in  a  finely  divided  condition  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  other  components  of  the  clay  serves  as  a  flux, 
raw  material  showing  high  iron  contents  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fire  clay.  The  same  refers  to  those  materials  con¬ 
taining  akalinous-terrous  and  alkalinous  oxides,  therefore 
clay  as  much  as  possible  free  of  those  ingredients  will  be  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  fire  clay  products. 

As  there  are  no  clays  completely  free  of  iron,  discolor¬ 
ation  produced  by  the  ferruginous  parts  will  always  be  ob¬ 
served.  This  same  discoloration  will  occur  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Dinas  brick  by  using  an  iron-containing  quartz, 
but  which,  however,  may  be  of  sufficient  refractoriness  to 
burn  to  a  useful  brick  also,  only  very  low  iron-containing  ma¬ 
terial  are  used  in  the  fire  clay  manufacture,  the  iron  percent¬ 
age,  whenever,  no  other  flux  ingredients  are  present,  and  in 
case  of  respectively  high  clay  base  may  reach  as  high  as 
two  per  cent.  Raw  materials  with  different  iron  contents 
and  of  the  same  burn  will  show  a  different  coloration  with¬ 
out  being  necessarily  different  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  possible  that  a  brick  of  grayish-yellow  color  and  another 
one  rust-colored  both  of  the  same  burn,  may  show  a  differ¬ 
ent  refractoriness,  and  possibly  in  favor  of  the  first  one. 
According  to  above  remarks  the  color  of  the'  burnt  clay 


could  not  be  considered  in  judging  the  quality  of  the  ware 
as  long  as  the  compared  brick  will  not  be  of  the  same  burn. 

The  possibility  of  an  examination  of  this  kind  is  not 
given  to  the  purchaser  and  could  only  be  of  any  value  to 
the  manufacturer,  this  as  a  suggestion  to  a  more  thorough 
testing  of  the  raw  materials  and  products  manufactured 
therefrom. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  the  fire  gases,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  products  burnt  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere  show 
every  gradation  of  color  from  lightly  pink  to  yellow,  while 
products  burnt  in  a  reducing  atmosphere  show  in  general  a 
more  blackish  coloration;  red  coloration  may  appear  after 
reducing  burning  by  the  action  of  sulphur  compounds.  Other 
gradations  of  color  may  again  occur  when  the  atmosphere 
will  alternately  be  reducing  and  oxidizing.  The  degree  of 
temperature  will  also  account  for  the  gradation  of  color  and 
so  it  seems  impossible  to  recognize  the  quality  of  refractory 
ware  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  its  color.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  alone  may  discover  by  a  given  tint  whether  one 
given  burn  differs  from  another  one,  other  things  remaining 
the  same.  i.  e.,  the  same  composition  of  raw  material  and 
the  same  firing  condition  during  the  entire  stage  of  burn¬ 
ing.  By  taking  in  account  the  numerous  gradations  of  color 
which  may  occur  and  on  the  other  side  the  widely  varying 
iron-contents  of  otherwise  good  refractory  products  it  seems 
impossible  to  a  person  not  acquanited  with  the  manufac¬ 
turing  methods  to  make  a  true  valuation,  so  far  as  color  is 
concerned,  solely  based  on  the  temperature  of  the  burn. 

Concerning  the  coloration  as  influenced  by  the  density 
it  will  be  remarked  that  a  dense  body  will  be  darker  color 
as  a  more  porous  body  with  equal  iron  contents.  A  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  the  ware  in  this  sense,  would  not  be 
advisable  at  all,  the  coloration  may  be  influenced  by  one  or 
more  of  the  other  numerous  factors. 

The  question,  can  the  quality  and  refractoriness  of  fire 
clay  products  be  judged  by  the  coloration  of  the  ware,  must 
be  answered  negatively.  The  products  of  the  fire  clay  in¬ 
dustry  cannot  be  judged  by  their  color  because  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  factors,  which  are  of  influence  in  the  discoloration 
of  the  ware.  The  technical  properties  are  the  only  ones  of 
value  and  they  have  to  be  established  by  expert  tests  and 
examinations. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLAYCRAFT  BRICK  EXHIBIT. 

By  Ellis  Lovejoy. 


1WAS  WALKING  down  Third  street.  1  do  not  know  why 
I  was  walking  down  Third  street.  If  I  were  a  writer, 
and  especially  a  writer  of  the  old  school — not  that  I  am 
young — I  could  fill  a  page  or  two  apostrophizing  on  why  I 
was  walking  down  Third  street.  The  Third  street  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  particular  part  of  Third 
street  upon  which  I  was  walking  bounds  the  State  Capitol 
on  the  east,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  apex  of 
the  proposed  civic  center — the  city  beautiful. 

.  In  the  center  of  the  block  facing  the  Capitol  hung  a  sign 
in  silver  letters  on  stained  oak  boards — The  Claycraft  Brick 
Co.  At  last  I  knew  why  I  was  walking  down  Third  street. 
A  visitor  from  the  Pacific  coast  described  the  exhibit  to  me. 
A  New  Yorker  was  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  from  residents 


Entrance  to  Street  Exhibit  of  Claycraft  Brick 


of  a  half  dozen  states  I  had  heard  of  it,  and  shame  to  me 
had  never  seen  it.  It  is  well  worth  seeing,  well  worth  cross¬ 
ing  the  continent  to  see. 

On  a  city  lot  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  this  company  has  put 
up  a  permanent  exhibit  of  bricks.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  panels  in  offices,  artistically  arranged  and  carefully  dusted, 
but  a  similar  exhibit  outdoors  is  a  new  idea  and  a  good  one. 

Heavy  brick  pillars  form  the  corner  posts  and  brick  walls 
with  reversed  arch  slope  to  a  neat  swinging  gate  in  the 
center.  Over  the  gate  hangs  the  name  of  the  company  above 
mentioned.  There  are  no  posters,  no  placards,  nothing  but 
the  name. 

A  tan  bark  path  leads  from  the  gate  to  the  back  of  the 
lot,  with  a  flower  pot  in  the  center  and  green  lawn  on  either 
side.  Along  the  sides  of  the  lot  are  columns  of  brick  work 
in  various  colors,  laid  up  in  several  bonds  and  different  colors 
and  types  of  mortar  joints.  The  columns  are  in  two  heights, 
five  and  ten  feet,  alternating,  and  are  connected  by  a  neat 
grill  work.  Each  column  is  capped  with  a  plain  wood  cap, 


and  the  whole  has  the  air  of  simplicity  which  all  the  more 
brings  out  the  beauty  of  the  brick  work.  The  end  of  the 
lot  is  closed  with  a  brick  wall,  with  an  arched  doorway.  The 
impression  one  gets  is  that  of  passing  through  a  pillared 
couit  to  a  comfortable  old  Dutch  home  in  the  background. 
There  are  ten  columns  on  each  side— twenty  in  all— and  no 
two  of  them  alike,  and  the  marvel  of  it  is  that  all  are  made 
from  a  single  naturally  red  burning  clay.  The  colors  vary 
fi om  blight  reds  through  dark  reds  into  various  shades  of 
brown  to  gunmetals.  The  beauty  of  the  exhibit  is  in  the 
mixtures  of  shades,  together  with  mortar  joints  and  bond, 
to  biing  out  the  effects.  There  is  not  a  stilted  red,  a  brown, 
a  black,  but  such  variety  of  color  effects  that  one  is  in  doubt 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  colors, 
all  due  to  the  clay  and  the  ever-varying  effect  of  fire.  Inci¬ 
dentally  we  may  mention  that  every  brick  is  of  the  rough 
texture  type — the  original  corduroy  brick — which  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  wall. 

I  was  not  alone.  A  young  couple  entered  ahead  of  me, 

and  I  wish  I  could  repeat  the 
comments  which  expressed  their 
admiration.  The  young  lady  did 
most  of  the  talking.  One  col¬ 
umn  was  “like  a  dear  old  Per¬ 
sian  rug,  alive  with  color  sub¬ 
dued  by  time.”  So  it  was,  but 
I  never  would  have  thought  of 
it.  From  the  end  wall  she  built 
a  house  with  an  old  mill  roof, 
great  porches  on  the  side,  broad 
windows  with  small  panes  of 
glass,  a  garden  wall,  behind 
which  gleamed  a  mass  of  holly¬ 
hocks,  tulips  and  hyacinths,  and 
her  companion  added  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  an  old  man  with  a  long- 
pipe,  a  small  woman  in  shawl 
and  cap,  and  a  group  of  kiddies 
in  bloomers  and  wooden  shoes. 
It  only  needed  an  old  windmill 
backed  up  by  a  canal  to  make 
the  picture  complete. 

In  front  of  another  column 
they  built  a  square  house,  tall, 
with  gable  roof  and  dormers, 
great  broad  chimneys  at  either 
end,  a  wide  central  entrance  in 
white  with  porch  and  side  seats, 
a  broad  front  terrace  with  cling¬ 
ing  ivy.  They  had  a  great  lawn 
with  mighty  beeches,  stately 
elms,  hawthorn  hedges.  Only  a  fog  seemed  lacking. 

And  so  they  went  from  column  to  column,  building  a  cot¬ 
tage  from  this,  a  bungalow  from  that,  a  stately  mansion  from 
another.  Each  column  seemed  to  suggest  the  proper  type 
of  the  structure.  But  the  same  bricks  in  office  panels  do  not 
give  one  this  impression.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  seeing  the 
beauty  of  it  all  through  other  eyes.  The  young  lady  walked 
back  and  forth  several  times  in  front  of  one  column — a  mix¬ 
ture  of  rich  browns.  Then,  calling  her  companion,  she  sta¬ 
tioned  him  in  front  of  it,  telling  him  to  look,  then  she  took 
him  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other  side,  and  they  marveled  at 
the  effect  from  the  different  points  of  view.  I  could  have 
explained  it  to  them  but  did  not.  It  was  simply  differences 
in  texture.  To  a  brickmaker  the  column  was  built  of  end-cut 
and  side-cut  bricks,  all  rough  faced,  laid  in  diaper  patterns, 
but  the  patterns  only  became  evident  in  different  lights. 

Brick  work  out  doors.  That  is  where  it  belongs.  The 
Claycraft  Company  is  a  pioneer  in  such  an  exhibit,  as  it  is 
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a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  rough  texture  bricks.  Its 
factory  is  the  oldest  in  the  country  on  this  product.  The 
company  has  had  faith  in  it  from  the  beginning,  and  has 
brought  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

From  the  street  exhibit  I  went  to  the  factory,  and  here 
another  surprise  was  in  store  for  me.  Ordinarily  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  brick  plant  is  cluttered  up  with  ash  heaps,  bats, 
piles  of  culls,  heaps  of  clay;  in  fact,  all  the  waste  of  the 
plant  lines  the  entering  path.  I  passed  through  a  shady 
street  and  came  to  a  hollow  square,  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  an  open  building  facing  the  square.  Tan-bark  paths  led 
through  the  square,  and  under  the  building,  all  exposed  to 
view,  are  panels  of  brick  work.  Not  office  panels,  but  good, 
substantial  walls  of  bricks  in  every  color,  pattern,  mortar 
joint  and  bond.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit — I  have  been 
there  many  times  since  and  taken  others  with  me — a  boy 
was  cutting  the  grass  on  the  lawn.  Think  of  it,  a  smooth 


INSULATIONS  CONSISTING  OF  INFUSORIAL  SILICA— 

(“KIESELGUHR”). 

OF  LATE  the  use  of  insulating  material  for  the  insu¬ 
lation  of  steam  and  water  pipes  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously,  so  that  this  branch  of  our  business  has  as¬ 
sumed  dimensions  that  have  never  been  thought  of  before. 
Insulations  are  now  generally  in  demand;  the  public  de¬ 
mands  this  article;  it  is  readily  sold.  A  material  of  this  kind 
is  used  everywhere — in  factories,  in  buildings  which  are  in 
course  of  construction,  in  hospitals,  in  public  institutions — 
in  short,  wherever  protection  is  desirable  against  climatic 
influences,  or  where  the  changes  of  temperature  have  to  be 
compensated. 

Among  the  large  variety  of  materials  used  for  insulating 
purposes,  preference  has  always  been  given  to  kieselguhr, 
It  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  Sometimes  it  is 
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lawn  in  front  of  a  brickyard.  From  the  square  one  passes 
into  the  brickyard,  among  piles  of  beautiful  bricks,  then  into 
stock  sheds,  then  into  the  kilns,  then  into  the  factory.  There 
are  no  unsightly  heaps  to  climb  over  or  pass  around — it  is  a 
factory  one  is  visiting,  not  a  brickyard.  Credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hoagland,  general  manager  of  the  Claycraft  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  well  known  to  the  brickmaking  fraternity,  and 
needs  no  introduction.  He  has  been  one  of  us  for  many  years 
and  his  work  has  always  been  of  the  highest  order. 

The  brick  exhibit  was  put  up  last  year  for  a  centennial 
celebration  of  the  city.  A  court  of  honor  was  erected  by  the 
city  on  Broad  street,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Claycraft’s 
court  of  beauty  was  built.  The  'court  of  honor  has  dis¬ 
appeared — it  remains  with  us  only  in  recollection,  but  the 
court  of  beauty  was  built  to  last  and  is  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  city. 


applied  in  combination  with  asbestos  and  cork.  Kieselguhr 
is  offered  in  any  form  and  shape.  The  purchaser  may  obtain 
it  in  the  form  of  powder  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  a  jute- 
hose.  Kieselguhr  can  be  put  into  any  form,  and  its  price 
being  rather  low,  it  is  of  course,  preferred  to  insulations  con¬ 
sisting  of  cork.  The  insulation  industry  having  reached,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  zenith  of  its  perfection,  and  the 
public  being  exceedingly  interested  in. this  article,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  will  devote  a  few  lines  to  packing  in  the 
shape  of  kieselguhr,  considering  especially  the  fact  that 
dealers  in  technical  articles  have,  so  far,  not  given  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  attention  which  it  really  deserves.  In  fact,  the  entire 
insulating  industry  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  few  concerns  which 
cause  the  insulations  to  be  sold  and  to  be  installed  through 
agents  and  fitters,  and  still  this  branch  offers  brilliant  pros¬ 
pects. 

We  do  not  need  to  explain  the  kieselguhr,  per  se;  the 
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mass  itself,  its  use,  and  so  on,  are  well  known  by  any  per¬ 
son  who  is  versed  in  the  art.  The  only  point  in  which  the 
dealer  might  he  interested  is  a  rational  and  appropriate  mode 
of  packing.  The  manipulation  of  the  kieselguhr  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  any  operative,  without  any  experience  whatever,  will 
be  able  to  insulate  boilers  and  pipe  conduits  with  the  aid 
of  the  directions  given  hereafter.  We  think  therefore  that 
those  firms  which  sell  insulating  material  should,  above  all,  be 
interested  to  give  the  largest  possible  publicity  to  those 
statements  which  we  give  herewith;  the  fact,  too,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  many  claims  and  objections 
are  thus  avoided. 

Directions  for  Insulating  Boilers  apd  Pipe  Conduits. 

Water  is  added  to  the  mass  of  kieselguhr,  and  it  is  thus 
mixed  up  together  to  a  thin  fluid  (viscous)  paste.  A  cover 
to  this  mass  is  applied,  in  a  thickness  of  about  five  milli¬ 
meters  to  those  places  that  have  to  be  insulated.  The  insu- 


poor-looking,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  even  become 
useless.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  in¬ 
sulations  in  such  a  manner  that  the  masonry  remains  free 
and  that  there  remains,  at  least,  a  free  space  of  two  centi¬ 
metres  between  the  latter  and  the  boiler  walls.  When  the 
last  layer  of  insulating  material  has  been  applied,  then  the 
respective  operative  must  cut  packing  cloth,  which  is  fine 
and  light — but  no  heavy  sack  cloth — into  strips  of  thirty  cm 
width,  and  these  strips  must  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  insulation  that  has  been  previously  used  in  the  bucket 
whence  the  accumulative  layers  were  taken.  Considering 
that  this  mass  contains  agglutinant  substances,  the  linen  will 
become  very  straight  and  firm  and  will  thus  be  placed  on  the 
last  insulating  layer.  When  the  linen  has  become  dry,  it  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  coal  tar  or  asphalt,  and  then  the 
insulation  is  finished.  It  has,  above  all,  the  advantage  that 
it  is  exceedingly  durable. 

The  insulation  of  pipe  conduits  is  effected  in  a  similar 
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lating  layer  must  then  be  allowed  to  dry  entirely,  and  this 
fact  must  be  especially  kept  in  mind  if  it  is  important  to 
obtain  a  permanent  (“stable”)  insulating  layer.  Having 
thus  applied  the  first  layer  and  having  allowed  it  to  be¬ 
come  entirely  dry,  the  same  process  is  continued,  until  the 
total  thickness  of  the  insulating  cover  has  reached  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  about  fifty  mm.  In  this  connection,  we  must  remark 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  leave  a  distance  of 
about  two  centimetres  between  the  insulating  stratum  and 
the  masonry  (the  walls).  For  instance,  if  a  boiler  is  blown 
off  and  if  the  same  boiler  cools  down,  then  the  iron  contracts. 
But  it  is  a  fell-known  fact  that  heat  causes  iron  to  extend 
with  the  result  that  the  boiler  becomes  shorte1'.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  insulating  material  retains  its  shape,  because  it  is 
held  by  the  masonry.  Consequently,  a  vacuum  is  formed 
between  the  front  walls  of  the  boiler  and  the  insulating 
cover.  If  the  boiler  is  again  reheated,  then  the  insulation 
is  bound  to  break  and  to  crumble  off  and  it  becomes,  of  course, 


manner.  However,  in  order  to  simplify  and  to  facilitate  the 
application  of  the  material  in  question,  the  pipes  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  jute-twine  (cord)  which  contains  loose  kiesel¬ 
guhr  in  the  form  of  hose.  But  the  pipe  conduits  are  at  first 
covered  with  a  layer  of  liquid  (watery)  mass;  the  latter  is 
allowed  to  dry,  and  only  then  they  are  tightly  surrounded 
(wound)  with  jute  or  with  jute-cork  twine.  In  order  that 
the  latter  may  be  better  capable  to  resist  outer  influences,  it 
is  likewise  covered  by  a  linen  layer  of  linen  impregnated  with 
the  insulating  substance.  Later  on,  the  whole  is  covered 
with  a  coat  of  tar  or  asphalt. 

There  is  obtained  by  this  process  a  durable,  rational  in¬ 
sulation  which  has  not  only  practical  value,  but  which  is  also 
attractive  in  appearance.  Again  we  call  special  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  insulating  layer  must  never  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  masonry,  or  else  it  will  certainly  break. 

After  having  read  the  above  description,  anybody  will 
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be  able  to  insulate  boilers  and  pipe  conduits  without  any 
difficulty.  The  same  material  may  also  be  used  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  influence  of  low  temperatures.  When 
this  process  is  adhered  to,  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  operation  of  the  plant  in  any  respect. 

The  insulation  industry  has  a  future.  Consequently  all 
dealers  and  all  persons  interested  in  this  kind  of  material 
should  be  advised  to  consider  the  advantages  of  this  article, 
to  some  extent,  especially  as  the  profits  are  not  too  low. 
Moreover,  the  business  in  this  line  is  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  on  a  large  scale.  Considering  that  this  material  is 
vei*y  much  in  demand  and  that  it  is  generally  in  use,  all 
those  interested  in  this  product,  should,  at  once,  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  composition  and  with  the  various  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  used.  Servtjs. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON=HOLE  TALKS. 


A  Land  Where  Little  Money  Buys  Much. 


SITTING  ON  THE  steamer  deck  I  was  looking  out  to¬ 
ward  the  disappearing  shore.  The  mountains  of  Gua¬ 
temala  were  blue  in  the  distance.  The  water  danced 
in  waves  up  to  the  roots  of  the  cocoanut  palms  that  fringed 

the  distant  shores,  undulating,  green 
forested  hills  led  back  from  them 
toward  the  mountains.  The  sea  was 
quiet,  the  weather  fine  and  the  air 
that  of  the  balmy  tropics.  I  was 
relaxed  and  resting,  drinking  in  the 
scene,  far  off  from  worry  and  care, 
and  I  just  wanted  to  loaf  and  vege¬ 
tate. 

Some  way  or  other  he  had  read 
the  sign  and  he  settled  in  a  chair 
at  my  side,  looped  his  finger  through 
the  buttonhole,  heaved  a  sigh,  a 
weary,  heavy,  reeking  sigh,  and  I  was  his.  The  sigh  was 
strong.  He  had  been  living  on  onions,  so  I  not  only  had 
to  listen  but  to  inhale. 

Waving  his  hand  toward  the  distant  shore,  he  began. 
“Talk  about  God’s  own  country,  partner,  that  there  is  Bry¬ 
an’s  ideal.  The  real,  truly  real,  sixteen  to  one.  Everything 
has  its  measure.  For  distance,  the  foot.  For  weight,  the 
pound,  and  for  value,  the  dollar.  The  original  Guatemalan 
is  a  little  man,  and  he  has  a  little  dollar.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  ‘peso’  was  worth  originally,  or  what  he  thought  it 
was  worth,  but  it  has  now  found  its  level  and  stands  at  six 
cents.  But  when  you  take  real  money  in  there,  money  that 
means  something,  money  that  has  credit  back  of  it,  and 
then  when  you  trade  it  off  for'  that  stuff,  why  then  you  do 
feel  as  though  you  are  sure  enough  somebody.  Why,  up 
there  in  the  city  when  I  asked  the  price  of  the  hotel  room 
they  ushered  me  to,  and  they  said  $40.00,  I  looked  hard, 
thinking  possibly  they  thought  they  were  entertaining  Rocke¬ 
feller.  Luckily,  however,  I  came  to,  did  my  mental  arith¬ 
metic,  divided  by  sixteen,  and  the  answer  was  plain,  in  real 
money,  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

“All  my  life  I  have  heard  people  talking  of  ‘the  man  with 
a  roll  that  would  choke  a  cow.’  I  was  that  man  all  the 
time  I  was  in  Guatemala.  Everything  from  six  cents  up  was 
a  bill,  and  mostly  in  ones,  twos  and  fives.  The  roll  of  them 
I  carried  in  my  trousers  pocket  made  me  lop-sided.  One  day 
I  got  to  feeling  so  rich  I  decided  to  balance  up  accounts,  and 
I  sorted  them  out  and  tallied  up,  and  I  had  seven  dollars 
and  sixty-five  cents  real  stuff.  If  I  had  started  out  on  a 
shopping  expedition,  I  should  have  had  to  carry  a  shawl 
strap. 

“But  anyway,  they  don’t  need  money  there.  What’s  the 
use  of  working  or  worrying  there,  anyway?  No  one  does. 


and  there’s  no  use  doing  it.  Something  to  eat  grows  every¬ 
where,  and  if  you  are  lying  in  the  shade  and  are  too  tired 
to  get  up  and  pick  the  fruit,  you  can  kick  the  bush  and  let 
the  fruit  fall  on  you.  The  work  and  worry  are  specialized 
up  North,  but  not  known  down  here,  and,  after  all,  the  six- 
cent  dollar  will  buy  just  about  as  much  back  there  as  the 
real  dollar  will  buy  up  where  we  are  now  headed.” 

I  had  noticed  that  he  coughed  every  little  while,  and  now 
he  had  a  fit  of  coughing  that  attracted  my  attention,  not  only 
by  its  sound,  but  by  the  manner  it  filled  the  air  with  onions. 
So  I  remarked  to  him  that  he  seemed  to  suffer  from  it  and 
ought  to  do  something  for  it.  He  hooked  me  nearer  and  re¬ 
marked: 

“Let  me  tell  you  something  about  that  cough.  Last  win¬ 
ter  I  went  up  to  Boston  to  see  the  sights.  After  I  had  taken 
in  a  number  of  its  most  noted  ones,  I  went  to  look  at  the 
city  market.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  some  of  the 
finest  peaches  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  reached  over,  took  one 
and  ate  it.  It  was  so  fine  I  took  another,  and  another,  and 
I  ate  six.  Then  I  turned  to  the  attendant  and  said,  ‘Put  me 
up  a  dozen  of  those!  How  much  are  they?’  She  answered, 
‘Three  dollars  each.’  I  had  already  eaten  six,  and  I  had  to 
cough  up  eighteen  good  100-cent  dollars  for  those  I  had 
put  down.  I  have  been  coughing  ever  since,  partner,  and  I 
think  some  of  those  three-dollar  peaches  are  in  my  system 
yet.”  Gates. 


GEORGE  FITCH  ON  PAVEMENTS. 


George  Fitch,  who  writes  funny  essays  on  various  and 
sundry  subjects,  recently  took  a  whack  at  the  subject  of 
street  paving.  He  hit  the  bull’s  eye  in  the  first  paragraph 
for  here’s  what  he  says: 

“A  pavement  is  a  brick  roof  over  a  mud  puddle.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  made  out  of  asphalt,  but  then  it  usually  isn’t  a 
pavement- — it’s  a  scandal.” 

Continuing  the  subject  of  pavements  he  says: 

“Pavements  are  laid  in  order  that  teams  may  drive  over 
Che  street  without  getting  into  the  mud  up  to  the  drivers’ 
necks.  They  also  enable  automobiles  to  travel  with  greater 
rapidity.  A  good  automobile  with  a  bad  chauffeur  can  travel 
over  a  fair  pavement  at  a  rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour. 
People  having  children  and  wishing  to  retain  them  intact 
should  live  on  a  street  with  a  very  bad  pavement. 

“Pavement  is  laid  by  contractors,  and  costs  the  property 
owners  about  $4  a  front  foot  if  the  city  government  has  been 
cleaned  out  recently.  There  are  few  things  in  life  more  irri¬ 
tating  than  to  sit  on  one’s  front  porch  and  watch  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  flit  merrily  over  your  brand-new  pavement  for  which 
you  have  just  paid  $200  by  the  simple  process  of  walking 
in  order  to  save  car  fare. 

“It  takes  about  a  week  to  lay  a  block  of  pavement.  After 
that  it  takes  about  a  week  to  yank  a  strip  of  it  up  to  lay 
a  water  main  and  another  month  to  take  it  up  and  pile  it 
on  the  curbing  while  the  street-car  line  is  being  revamped, 
and  another  month  to  dig  a  trench  through  it  to  install  a 
new  sewer,  and  almost  three  months  to  slice  it  up  here 
and  there  for  water  connections,  gas  pipes,  conduits,  mail 
tubes  and  steam  connections.  After  a  pavement  has  been 
taken  up  and  laid  down  for  about  six  months  it  generally 
gives  up  as  a  pavement  and  starts  in  business  as  a  steeple¬ 
chase  course. 

“Pavement  would  last  twenty  years  if  honestly  laid  by  men 
who  will  go  to  heaven  when  they  die.  But  most  pavements 
last  about  five  years.” 


Efficiency  experting  is  the  latest  hobby  of  the  business 
world,  and  now  the  system  habit  can  take  a  back  seat  for 
a  while  and  let  the  new  candidate  have  the  spotlight.  And 
what  it  means,  after  all,  is  simply  that  if  you  want  to  do 
more  you  must  put  in  more  licks,  and  put  them  in  better. 


W.  D.  Gates. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wokkek. 

COMBINING  BUSINESS  WITH  PLEASURE. 

How  C.  P.  Mayer,  Third  Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Mrs. 
Mayer  and  a  Party  of  Friends  Motored  From  Bridgeville 
to  the  Atlantic  City  Good  Roads  Congress. 

NOT  ALL  who  might  do  so  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  to  combine  business  with  pleasure.  Most 
mortals  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  impor¬ 
tance,  and  feel  that  their  line  of  work,  whatever  it  may  be, 
requires  their  constant,  personal  attention,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  established  business  or  industrial  organization  of 
any  great  importance  but  will  run,  temporarily  at  least,  with¬ 
out  the  master  mind  or  hand  directing  its  affairs.  Hence,  it 
is  sometimes  the  part  of  wisdom  for  those  who  are  in  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  to  occasionally  get  away  from  the  daily 
grind  for  short  intervals.  By  giving  way  to  subordinates  or 
employes  at  times,  better  efficiency  is  developed  or  weak 


ested  in  the  following  brief  itinerary  of  Mr.  Mayer’s  trip,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  the  Good  Roads  Congress  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  a  meeting  there  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  the  same  time. 

Over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  an  Automobile. 

We  started  from  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  on  September  28,  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  from  there,  by  way  of  the  National  pike,  to 
Johnstown,  thence  to  Bedford,  staying  there  over  night. 
Prom  there  we  crossed  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

Being  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  nature  had  completed 
her  decorative  work  by  ornamenting  the  mountains  with 
beautiful  colored  leaves.  The  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
scenery  was  alone  well  worth  the  trip. 

“We  continued  on  to  Chambersburg,  and  then  to  Gettys¬ 
burg,  where  we  took  in  the  National  Battlefield.  And  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  proper  way  to  see  the  battlefield  is  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

“From  Gettysburg  we  went  to  York,  where  we  stopped 
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are  getting  the  habit,  and  so  we  are  sure  they  will  be  inter¬ 


The  Bridgeville  Limited  in  Front  of  the  Broztell  Hotel,  New  York  City,  Ready  for  the  Return  Trip. 


spots  made  manifest,  so  from  the  viewpoint  of  organization 
it  is  a  wise  plan  for  the  Boss  to  absent  himself  at  times. 
Besides,  by  doing  so,  he  widens  his  own  range  of  vision  and 
gains  strength,  both  mental  and  physical,  so  that  when  he 
returns  to  his  work  he  is  better  equipped  for  it.  Then,  too, 
we  are  all  of  us  entitled  to  a  little  pleasure  now  and  then, 
and  should  properly  cultivate  the  vacation  habit. 

The  automobile  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
remodeling  the  habits  of  busy  business  men.  It  makes  fre¬ 
quent  short  trips  out  in  the  open  easy,  and  once  this  habit  is 
formed,  it  naturally  leads  to  more  extended  outings.  Cross¬ 
country  trips  are  the  delight  of  enthusiastic  autoists,  and 
when  the  ocean  to  ocean  road  is  built,  as  it  will  be,  it  will  be 
dotted  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  touring  cars.  Among 
these,  we  predict,  will  be  a  big  Winton,  flying  a  pennant, 
Bridgeville,  Pa.,  for  the  worthy  third  vice  president  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.,  Mr.  C.  P.  Mayer,  recently  made  a  fifteen-day 
trip,  which  proved  so  delightful  that  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  he 
will  miss  no  opportunity  to  repeat  it.  Many  of  our  readeis 


for  the  second  night.  The  following  day  we  traveled  over 
the  National  pike  to  Lancaster,  where  we  stopped  long  enough 
to  investigate  the  extensive  harvest  of  tobacco.  And  from 
there  we  traveled  to  Philadelphia. 

“Leaving  Philadelphia,  we  crossed  the  Delaware  river  to 
Camden,  and  then  by  way  of  the  New  Jersey  State  road  we 
went  to  Atlantic  City,  where  we  spent  five  days  attending  the 
National  Good  Roads  Congress. 

“We  left  Atlantic  City  on  the  6th  day  of  October,  and 
traveled  along  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  Cedar  Point.  From  there 
to  Lakewood,  thence  to  Point  Pleasant,  Sea  Girt,  Spring  Lake, 
Lake  Como,  Belmar,  Avon,  Bradley  Beach,  Ocean  Grove,  As- 
bury  Park,  Allenhurst,  Deal  Beach,  Long  Branch,  Mammoth 
Beach,  and  on  to  Sea  Bright.  I  wish  to  say  that  for  any  one 
who  has  not  made  this  trip  along  the  Atlantic  ocean,  it  would 
be  well  worth  while,  as  these  seacoast  towns  are  certainly 
beautiful,  and  the  only  way  to  fully  realize  the  beauty  of  them 
is  by  going  to  see  them,  with  their  beautiful  homes,  elaborate 
lawns,  laid  out  by  landscape  gardeners  to  the  best  effect. 
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“From  Sea  Bright  we  traveled  inland  to  Red  Bank,  and 
then  to  Cliff  Wood,  on  Raritan  Bay,  from  there  to  South  Am¬ 
boy  and  North  Amboy,  where  we  met  our  old  friend,  Chas. 
Bloomfield.  From  there  we  crossed  to  Staten  Island,  and 
from  there  by  boat  to  New  York,  landing  at  the  foot  of  Broad 
street.  We  spent  two  days  in  New  York  City,  seeing  the  city 
and  the  fleet  of  battle  ships,  which  were  in  port  at  that  time. 

“On  the  10th  of  October  we  started  north  over  the  New 
York  State  highway,  up  the  Hudson  River  valley.  We  spent 
a  night  at  Peekskill.  The  next  day  we  traveled  to  Newburg 
and  Poughkeepsie,  and  from  there  to  West  Point  Military 
School,  and  over  the  Catskill  mountains  to  Albany,  N.  Y.  The 
next  day  we  proceeded  to  Schenectady,  then  to  Amsterdam, 
and  by  way  of  Utica  to  Syracuse,  and  rested  for  the  night  at 
Auburn. 

“From  Auburn  we  went  to  Avon  and  Batavia,  and  thence 
to  Buffalo.  I  want  to  say  that  from  Syracuse  on  we  traversed 
the  New  York  apple  belt,  which  was  surely  worth  seeing. 
The  trees  were  almost  breaking  under  their  loads  of  apples. 

“From  Buffalo  we  went  to  Niagara  Falls,  spent  a  day  there, 


traveling.  As  a  whole,  we  were  well  pleased,  it  being  the 
most  delightful  trip  that  any  of  our  party  had  ever  taken. 

“I  would  say,  to  any  one  desiring  to  take  a  trip,  that  this 
route  in  the  fall  of  the  year  would  be  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable,  as  it  traverses  the  richest  part  of  the  United  States- 
and  there  is  much  to  be  seen  in  beauty,  and  what  we  -would 
call  great  doings.  I  look  forward  to  a  similar  trip  next  year 
with  pleasant  anticipations.” 


WHEN  THE  STORM  of  September  8,  1900,  had  par¬ 
tially  wrecked  the  city  of  Galveston  and  laid  in 
waste  a  large  portion  of  the  beautiful  metropolis  of 
Southern  Texas,  situated  on  the  semi-tropical  island  of  the 
same  name,  the  proposition  of  offering  resistance  to  the  tidal 
waves  that  swept  the  then  sea-level  shores  exposed  on  the- 
Gulf  side  presented  itself. 

Therefore,  the  seawall,  the  first  of  the  great  protective 


GALVESTON  SEAWALL  BOULEVARD. 

By  G.  Walter  Reed. 


Galveston’s  Brick-Paved  Boulevard,  Near  the  Bath  Houses. 


and  then  returned  to  Buffalo.  Then  by  way  of  Lake  Highway 
to  Erie.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  New  York 
State,  where  they  cultivate  extensively  cabbage,  navy  beans 
and  grapes.  It  was  our  pleasure  to  run  for  miles  along  grape 
fields  where  there  was  hardly  anything  else  in  sight. 

“After  resting  at  Erie,  we  started  homeward  through 
Pennsylvania,  by  way  of  Cambridge  Springs,  Meadville,  Mer¬ 
cer  and  Saxonburg,  and  from  there  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence 
home. 

“The  trip  consumed  fifteen  days,  minus  the  five  days  spent 
at  Atlantic  City.  The  total  mileage  was  1,611  miles.  The 
smallest  mileage  for  one  day  was  132  miles,  and  the  highest 
mileage  for  one  day  was  184  miles. 

“The  entire  trip  was  made  without  an  accident,  barring 
one  blow-out.  The  roads  seemed  to  be  extremely  good,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  a  hundred  miles  over  the  mountains,  which 
was  just  fairly  good.  Our  party  consisted  of  five  people,  and 
all  were  in  good  health,  without  being  much  fatigued,  when 
we  arrived  home.  Our  trip  was  free  from  rain,  the  only  two 
showers  being  during  the  night,  and  they  did  us  no  harm  in 


works  that  in  future  time  to  come  were  to  insure  safety 
against  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  flood,  was  built.  The 
second  stage  of  the  protective  work  came  when  the  end  of 
the  island  on  which  the  city  is  built  was  raised  to  correspond 
with  the  seventeen-foot  level  of  the  seawall.  This  Herculean 
feat  that  possibly,  next  to  the  building  of  the  Panama  canal, 
was  the  greatest  engineering  feat  yet  undertaken  on  the 
western  hemisphere,  has  attracted  attention  the  world  over. 
The  raising  of  the  grade  was  accomplished  with  the  use  of 
monster  hopper  dredges  built  in  Holland  specially  for  the 
Galveston  contract.  A  canal  with  an  average  depth  of  thirty 
feet  of  water  running  parallel  with  the  seawall  (inside)  to 
the  western  limits  enabled  the  “sandsuckers”  to  pass  in  and 
out,  discharging  the  “fill”  through  large  pipes  laid  into  dis¬ 
tricts  to  receive  the  deposit.  Dikes  were  thrown  up,  taking 
in  three  or  four  blocks  at  a  time.  The  water  drained  off, 
leaving  the  sediment. 

Brick-Paved  Boulevard  Rims  the  City. 

The  grade-raising  finished,  the  city  and  county  of  Gal¬ 
veston  formulated  plans  for  rimming  the  Gulf  side  of  the; 


There  Are  Four  Miles  of  This  Fine  Brick  Paved  Boulevard. 


A  Stretch  of  Brick  Pavement  that  is  Always  Swept  Clean  by  Sea  Breezes. 


A  Section  of  Galveston's  |2, 000, 000,  Causeway  Connecting  the  Island  With  the  Mainland. 
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The  Galvez  Hotel,  Which  Faces  the  Brick-Paved  Boulevard. 


their  muzzles  over  the  seawall  and  sweep  the  gulf  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifteen  miles,  affording  the  city  and  the  government 
ample  protection  in  case  of  an  enemy  attacking  from  the 
sea.  Including  the  necessary  or  additional  filling  to  give 
the  boulevard  a  slope  of  two  feet  toward  the  seawall,  the 
total  cost  was  approximately  $500,000.  Next  to  the  seawall 
a  cement  sidewalk  1C  feet  in  width  extends  the  full  length, 
affording  the  finest  walk  for  pedestrians  in  America.  On  the 
•other  side  of  the  boulevard  is  a  slope  of  thirty  feet,  contain¬ 
ing  palm  trees,  shrubbery  and  neatly  cropped  lawn  grass 
that  stays  green  the  year  around.  The  vitrified  brick  paving 
was  laid  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  notwithstanding  the  almost 
•constant  use  by  automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  the  drive 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  is  a  lasting  project. 
The  brick  are  the  famous  Thurber  vitrified  block,  made  by 
the  Thurber  Brick  Company,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The 
total  cost  of  the  seawall  and  boulevard  is  given  at  $2,000,000. 

Causeway,  Third  Great  Project. 

Galveston’s  great  causeway,  the  third  and  final  protec¬ 
tive  work,  costing  over  $2,000,000,  was  thrown  open  to  traf- 


that  is  to  say,  with  the  protective  works  completed,  more  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  building  up  the  city  proper.  The 
Galvez  Hotel,  the  finest  resort,  summer  and  winter,  hotel  in 
the  South,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  This  elegant 
hostelry  has  been  open  over  one  year  and  is  attracting  an 
army  of  tourists  that  have  heretofore  contented  themselves 
with  resorts  in  Florida  and  other  sections  of  the  South.  Gal¬ 
veston  is  building  her  first  real  skyscraper,  and  before  long 
work  will  be  started  on  a  new  city  hall  and  auditorium,  to 
cost  $200,000.  Numerous  other  municipal  improvements  are 
provided  for  under  the  charter  amendments  that  are  to  be 
voted  for  at  an  early  date.  This  serves  to  demonstrate  that 
the  city  has  “come  back.” 


The  common  drinking  cup  has  been  declared  insanitary, 
and  it  has  been  outlawed  by  special  legislation  in  a  number 
of  States.  It  seems  a  good  wholesome  idea,  but  here  is  a  bet 
that  it  will  carry  with  it  a  lot  of  inconvenience.  And  if  the 
ban  also  covers  the  gourd  at  the  wayside  spring  this  will  be 
a  summer  of  reverting-back-to  type  and  getting  down  on 
hunkers  to  stick  one’s  bill  into  the  spring  for  a  drink. 


city  with  a  magnificent  boulevard  as  a  fitting  monument  to 
crown  the  protective  projects.  In  January,  1906,  bids  were 
.advertised  for,  calling  for  a  brick-paved  boulevard  that  was 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  seawall.  The  last  brick  was 
laid  and  the  wonderful  driveway,  seventeen  feet  above  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  opened  to  the  public 
for  its  entire  length  of  over  four  miles  in  1911,  Governor 
•Colquitt  of  Texas  officiating  at  the  elaborate  ceremony. 

The  boulevard  was  constructed  according  to  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Gen.  Henry  M.  Robert,  formerly  chief  of  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps;  Alfred  Noble,  former  president  of 
the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  H.  C.  Ripley.  Of  the 
seawall  right-of-way,  fifty-four  of  the  total  width  of  150  feet 
is  taken  up  by  the  boulevard.  In  other  words,  the  driveway 
is  fifty-four  feet  in  width.  To  Galveston  county  belongs 
17,582  feet,  and  the  United  States  claims  5,506  feet,  making  a 
total  length  of  23,098  feet — practically  four  and  one-half 
miles.  The  driveway  starts  at  Avenue  A  and  passes  around 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  city  to  Fifty-third  street. 
The  drive  passes  the  government  barracks  and  Fort  Crockett, 
.giving  the  visitor  or  sightseer  a  view  of  the  several  batteries 
<of  ten  and  twelve-inch  modern  disappearing  guns  that  poke 


fic  May  25,  1912.  The  causeway  is  built  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  is  two  miles  in  length  and  connects  Galveston  Island 
with  the  mainland.  It  is  regarded  by  engineers  as  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  bridgework  spanning  an  open 
waterway  in  the  world.  The  massive  highway  across  the 
Galveston  Bay  is  10,642  feet  in  length,  divided  into  roadway, 
archbridge  and  liftbridge.  The  archbridge  consists  of  twen¬ 
ty-eight  arches  with  seventy-foot  spans,  and  is  2,358  feet  in 
length.  The  roadway  immediately  adjoining  the  archbridge 
spreads  out  to  the  island  and  mainland,  and  is  8,184  feet 
in  length.  The  wonderful  steel  liftbridge,  100  feet  in  the 
clear,  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  archbridge.  There  is  a 
passage  twenty-two  feet  wide  for  vehicles  and  footmen;  fif¬ 
teen  feet  right-of-way  for  the  electric  railway  between  Gal¬ 
veston  and  Houston,  and  twenty-nine  feet  right-of-way  for 
the  double  track  railway  over  which  is  operated  the  trains 
of  the  six  trunk  lines  entering  Galveston  and  handling  the 
commerce  that  places  Galveston  as  a  port  in  rank  next  to 
New  York  and  is  exceeded  only  by  that  port  in  America. 
The  causeway  was  built  by  the  Blodgett  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Kansas  City.  It  required  two  years  to  complete 
the  job. 

Incidentally,  Galveston  is  expanding  in  other  directions; 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


YEAR  JUST  CLOSED  has  been  remarkable 
in  many  respects  that  are  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  to  the  manufacturer,  dealer  and  user 
of  clay  products  in  and  about  Chicago.  This, 
too,  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  rec¬ 
ords  were  broken  either  in  point  of  num¬ 
ber  of  structures  nor  in  outlay  upon  them, 
nor,  indeed,  even  in  frontage  involved. 
Great  progress  was  made,  however,  and  en¬ 
couraging  advance  both  in  amount  of  local 
manufacture  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  also  in  the  clay- 
worker’s  art. 

About  90,000,000  face  brick  were  used  in  Chicago  and 
nearby  suburbs,  and  while  these  deliveries  (estimated)  rep¬ 
resent  merely  a  good  normal  and  active  year,  yet  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  on  the  other  hand  that  Chicago  and  vicinity  increased 
the  value  of  its  manufactured  output  from  $8,000,000  in  1911 


during  the  last  year  have  been  either  largely  or  entirely  of 
terra  cotta  and  most  of  them  of  enameled  terra  cotta,  as; 
also  have  been  the  Michigan  avenue  automobile  buildings,, 
a  large  number  of  the  fine  apartment  buildings  and  homes, 
of  the  city. 

“This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  imperative  need  of  a 
material  that  would  wash,  a  material  that  would  keep  clean 
as  long  as  possible,  and  could  at  any  time  be  readily  cleaned 
down.  The  large  amount  of  smoke  hanging  about  the  city 
charged  with  sulphur  gas,  has,  when  long  continued,  a. 
marked  influence  on  building  material.  The  enameled  terra¬ 
cotta  is  no  more  affected  by  this  than  is  the  bottle  in  which 
the  acid  is  kept  for  use  in  the  laboratory  or  drug  store. 

“The  use  of  the  steel  skeleton  for  building  necessitates 
just  this  kind  of  covering.  The  steel  is  the  bone  of  the 
structure  and  is  protected  and  ornamented  by  the  terra  cotta 
covering.  The  steel  and  terra  cotta  skyscraper,  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  Chicago,  has  become  famous  all  over  the  world. 
Chicago  architects,  builders  and  manufacturers  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  world,  and  today  their  methods  influence  building 
methods  everywhere. 

“Architects,  builders  and  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 


An  Ocean  View  of  the  Galveston  Causeway. 


to  $8,800,000  in  1912 — a  ten  per  cent,  increase,  which  looks 
exceedingly  good. 

At  that,  if  all  the  figures  were  to  be  compiled,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  this  territory  would  show  as  great  or  even  greater 
increase  in  the  output  of  terra  cotta.  Both  the  American  and 
the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Companies  have  had  a  mighty 
good  year  of  it,  and  the  Midland,  while  a  newer  company, 
has  made  large  strides  and  in  the  last  twelve  months  has 
been  much  in  the  limelight,  and  besides  the  demand  for 
terra  cotta,  both  in  ornamental  and  substantial  forms,  has 
been  vastly  stimulated  and  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger. 

“The  architectural  terra  cotta,  tile  and  pottery  interests 
in  Chicago  are  growing  in  volume  and  have  gained  a  repu¬ 
tation  that  is  enviable,”  said  William  D.  Gates  recently  in  a 
comment  he  was  asked  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Terra  Cotta  Society.  “Architects  and  owners  in  Chicago 
have  been  more  insistent  for  quality  of  work  than  have  those 
of  other  cities,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  manufacturers 
have  been  stimulated  to  utmost  efforts,  and  have  made  their 
ware  the  standard. 

“The  large  number  of  tall  buildings  erected  downtown 


dare  to  use  color.  For  a  long  time  they  held  themselves- 
strictly  to  line  and  relief  work,  but  they  are  now  adding  color- 
and  will,  more  and  more,  and  with  added  effect,  and  no  ma¬ 
terial  lends  itself  better  to  this  than  terra  cotta. 

“Tiling  is  coming  much  more  into  use  for  ornamental 
work  on  exteriors  for  spots  of  color,  and  largely  for  interior 
work  where  it  is  particularly  effective,  and  much  more  pleas¬ 
ing  than  any  of  the  other  materials  used.  It  is  sanitary, 
cleanly,  beautiful  and  imperishable.  Tile  roofing,  also,  is 
largely  made  here. 

“Even  in  art  pottery,  Chicago  is  coming  to  have  a  repu¬ 
tation.  The  manufacturers  taking  as  a  motto  that  ‘nothing 
is  too  good  for  Chicago,’  have  made  ware  that  has  been 
widely  and  well  received.  Chicago  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  the  World’s  Fair  to  the  fact  that  it  had  art.  Its 
clayworkers  are,  and  have  been,  active  in  showing  that  they 
could  contribute  to,  add  tQ  and  to  keep  their  reputation  in 
this  field.” 

From  time  to  time  the  writer  has  mentioned  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Clay-Worker  various  buildings  in  the  down¬ 
town  and  outlying  districts  which  have  borne  out  fully  alt 
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that  the  president  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic 
Company  has  said,  but  so  rapid  is  the  growth  of  buildings  that 
many  are  still  unchronicled.  The  new  Hub  building  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Jackson  boulevard  and  State  street 
stands  forth  with  its  twenty  stories  clad  in  enameled  terra 
cotta  of  a  quiet  green  cast,  with  no  more  confusion  or  jar 
upon  the  landscape  than  J.  Ham  Lewis  when  he  inaugurated 
the  era  of  Tyrolean  bonnets  for  male  wear  a  few  years 
ago.  This  work  does  credit  to  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta 
Company.  Next  door  on  the  east  is  the  new  Gibbons  build¬ 
ing,  raising  aloft  a  column  of  red  brick  walls  with  such 
broad  bands  of  cream-colored  terra  cotta,  furnished  by  the 
American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company,  as  to  divide 
the  surface  almost  equally  and  most  effectively.  North  on 
State  street  a  short  half  block  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
thoroughfare,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Quincy  street,  an¬ 
other  skyscraper  is  going  up  which  will  presently  have  its 
gaunt  steel  skeleton  clothed  in  terra  cotta  of  the  McHenry 
county  (Gates)  brand.  The  ornamental  work  on  the  mam¬ 
moth  new  wholesale  building  of  Butler  Brothers  at  Randolph 
street  and  the  river  is  another  feather  for  the  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Company.  Over  on  the  north  side  at  Cass  and 
Huron  streets  the  new  Medinah  Temple,  just  completed,  pre¬ 
sents  ornamental  terra  cotta  work  in  profusion  and  style 
appropriately  oriental.  It  is  justly  one  of  the  proud  boasts 
of  the  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Company. 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  predict  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  prospects  for  the  season  of  1913  in  the  building- 
world,  the  outlook  is  surely  full  of  bright  promise.  Underly¬ 
ing  conditions  such  as  good  crops  and  ample  food  supply  in 
the  closing  year  and  for  the  next  succeeding  months  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  True,  the  advent  of  a  Democratic  national  admin¬ 
istration  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  gives  rise  to 
much  speculation  as  to  the  continuation  of  prosperity,  espe¬ 
cially  with  a  special  session  for  tariff  revision  approaching 
and  radicalism  apparently  in  the  ascendency.  However,  the 
building  material  man  always  reflects  that  even  though  times 
are  quiet  on  the  stock  exchange  that  money  withdrawn  from 
that  mart  is  generally  directed  into  the  real  estate  field  and 
that  always  means  more  building.  That,  of  course,  would 
chiefly  affect  buildings  of  the  small  apartment  and  private 
dwelling  type.  Of  the  large  type  of  buildings  plenty  are  now 
in  process  of  construction,  such  as  the  great  Continental  and 
commercial  National  Bank  building,  which  will  cover  the 
block  bounded  by  LaSalle,  Adams  and  Quincy  streets  and 
Fifth  avenue,  and  many  more  in  actual  prospect.  Two  new 
buildings  for  Marshall  Field  &  Company  will  soon  be  under 
way.  One,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and 
Washington  street,  opposite  the  Wabash  avenue  store,  was 
announced  a  while  ago.  It  will  be  used  for  men’s  clothing. 
Within  the  last  few  days  this  great  store  has  at  last  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  property  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Randolph  street  and  Wabash  avenue — the  Trude  building — 
which  it  has  long  sought,  and  at  last  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  the  solid  block  of  retail  store.  The  new  building  alone 
will  cost  about  $2,000,000.  The  two  new  buildings  together 
will  give  Marshall  Field  &  Company  2,400,000  square  feet  of 
space'.  Twelve  years  ago  this  establishment  had  only  600,- 
000  square  feet. 

While  the  department  store  is  making  these  advances, 
the  estate  of  Marshall  Field,  the  founder,  is  preparing  to 
erect  an  immense  building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Clark  streets.  It  will  cover  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Chicago  Opera  House,  which  stands  at  the  corner,  and 
the  White  property  on  the  west.  It  will  be  twenty-one  stories 
high,  cover  a  frontage  of  197  feet  on  Washington  street  and 
180  feet  on  Clark  street,  and  be  the  third  largest  office  build¬ 
ing  in  the  city,  ranking  next  to  the  new  Continental  and  Com 
mercial  Bank  building  and  the  recently  completed  Insurance 
Exchange.  The  cost  will  approximate  $3,750,000.  The  first 


four  stories  will  be  faced  with  granite  and  the  upper  stories 
with  terra  cotta  matching  the  granite. 

The  outlook  for  the  year  1913  for  those  who  are  mostly 
interested  in  the  construction  of  downtown  or  office  buildings 
seems  encouraging,  for  after  inspection  of  the  renting  charts 
of  the  new  buildings  which  recently  have  been  thrown  on 
the  market  and  those  which  were  open  for  occupancy  the 
very  first  of  the-  year,  the  Continental  and  Commercial  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  building  is  reported  to  be  more  than  ninety-five 
per  cent,  rented,  with  much  demand  for  other  offices  there¬ 
abouts.  This  seems  particularly  gratifying  and  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  since  on  May  1  of 
last  year  an  unusual  number  of  offices  were  opened  for  occu¬ 
pancy,  at  which  time  even  the  most  optimistic  were  some¬ 
what  in  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  Chicago  to  absorb  these  in 
one  season. 

In  housing  facilities  there  is  a  steady  and  constant  de¬ 
mand,  as  evidenced  by  a  trip  in  any  direction  to  the  city’s 
outer  boundaries.  Acreage  property  which  was  used  for  pas¬ 
turing  the  kine  only  a  few  years  ago  is  now  covered  with 
two  and  three-story  apartments,  and  all  that  is  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  convert  a  farm  into  a  populous  residence  district 
with  its  own  stores,  offices,  bank  and  theater,  is  adequate 
transportation. 

In  factory  construction  there  will  be  undoubtedly  great 
activity,  as  the  demand  for  factory  products  in  Chicago  in¬ 
creases.  The  natural  increase  will  be  augmented  probably 
by  the  modern  tendency  to  provide  better  and  more  com¬ 
modious  facilities  for  manufacturing.  All  in  all,  the  outlook 
is  bright,  and  a  good  year  is  anticipated.  Scrip. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  PITTSBURG  DISTRICT. 


IMPROVEMENTS  aggregating  about  $20,000,000  will  be 
made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  during  the  coming  year 
and  in  all  the  building  operations  there  will  be  call  for 
a  tremendous  quantity  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  material.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Works  Joseph  G.  Armstrong  and  the  members 
of  the  Gity  Planning  Commission  say  that  the  work  for  1913 
will  be  carried  on  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  that  of 
last  year  when  the  cutting  of  the  “Hump”  was  begun  and 
miles  of  streets  were  elevated  above  the  flood  level.  This 
year  the  “Hump”  improvements  will  be  finished  and  con¬ 
siderable  building  by  private  individuals  will  be  done.  In 
all  of  this  work  brick  will  be  the  principal  material  used. 

Fire  on  December  12  caused  $5,000  damage  to  the  Walker 
plant  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  near  Wellsville, 
O.  The  storage  warehouse  was  damaged  and  several  dwell¬ 
ings  suffered  from  the  flames. 

Pennsylvania  state  charters  have  been  issued  to  the 
Patton  Clay  Company,  $150,000  to  $200,000,  and  the  George 
S.  Good  Fire  Brick  Company,  $100,000.  The  Clearfield  Sewer 
Pipe  Company  filed  notice  of  increase  of  debt  to  extent  of 
$100,000.  A  Delaware  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Creek  Coal  and  Brick  Company,  of  Pittsburgh.  Its  cap¬ 
ital  stock  is  $250,000.  The  incorporators  are  Charles  A. 
Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  R.  D.  Duranter,  McDonald,  Pa.,  and 
C.  E.  Meyer,  Ingram,  Pa. 

The  Horwell  Brick  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  which 
took  over  the  brick  manufacturing  company  of  Hill  &  Wal¬ 
lace  in  that  city,  has  started  the  manufacture  of  a  white 
face  brick  for  building  purposes — the  first  of  its  kind  made 
in  that  section  of  the  state. 

Glass  and  pottery  valued  at  $250,000  is  being  shown  in 
the  Ft.  Pitt  hotel  of  this  city  in  the  annual  display  of  the 
Western  Glass  and  Pottery  Association.  Buyers  are  here 
representing  the  largest  jobbers  from  Maine  to  California 
and  the  exhibition  is  declared  to  be  the  most  complete  ever 
shown  in  the  United  States.  With  an  unexampled  outlook 
for  business  in  the  coming  year,  the  great  gathering  of  man¬ 
ufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers  is  being  held  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices. 
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y~rt£: 


RIGHT  TO  DRAIN. 


The  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  Walshe  vs.  Dwight  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  59  Southern  Reporter  630,  decided  that: 

A  land  owner  may,  in  order  to  better  farm  his  land, 
drain  surface  water  upon  the  lands  of  a  lower  neighbor,  but 
he  cannot  create  new  channels  or  make  ditches  which  cast 
water  upon  the  lower  lands  in  a  manner  in  which  it  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  flow,  to  the  injury  of  the  neighboring 
owner. 


PERMANENT  TILE  DRAINS. 


One  great  advantage  in  tile  drainage  is  that  when  properly 
constructed  the  improvement  is  permanent.  It  never  has 
to  be  repaired  or  renewed.  There  are  tile  drains  in  oper¬ 
ation  doing  good  service  that  were  made  generations  ago. 
There  is  no  reason  why  drains  made  of  tile  as  they  are 
made  today  should  not  last  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come. 

The  .fact  is  that  tile  drains  usually  pay  back  their  cost  in 
one  or  two  years.  That  is  they  pay  50  or  100  per  cent,  on 
the  investment  the  first  year  and  continue  to  do  so  without 
additional  outlay. 


INVESTMENTS. 


We  have  always  looked  with  doubt  and  fear  and  some¬ 
times  with  suspicion  upon  outside  investments.  Most  of  us 
do  not  control  capital  enough,  and  do  not  understand  well 
enough  the  workings  of  corporations  to  even  hope  to  have 
much  influence  in  deciding  the  policy  by  which  a  business 
may  be  controlled. 

Promoters  are  usually  oily  tongued  men  who  present  the 
desirability  of  their  schemes  in  very  attractive  ways  and 
it  surely  looks  good  as  they  present  it,  but  observation  and 
experience  teaches  that  it  is  very  much  easier  to  put  money 
into  stocks  than  to  get  it  out  again.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  schemes  that  ended  in  disappointment.  Some  of  us 
have  taken  stock  in  manufacturing  concerns  that  failed  to 
pay  dividends  and  finally  went  broke  and  left  the  stock¬ 
holders  with  worthless  certificates  of  stock  to  remind  us  of 
our  stupidity. 

Should  we  be  fortunate  enough  to  take  stock  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  that  succeeds  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  methods 
of  conducting  the  business.  Others  control  our  money.  If 
at  any  time  we  needed  the  capital  in  our  own  business  or 
for  the  use  of  our  families  we  might  not  be  able  to  get  it. 
We  would  have  to  put  our  shares  of  stock  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  and  if  a  buyer  could  be  found  we  would  be  compelled 
to  take  a  price  determined  by  others. 

Farmers  had  better  invest  their  surplus  in  improving  the 
farm.  Tile  drains,  silos,  improved  live  stock  and  conveni¬ 
ences  in  the  home  and  around  the  barns  will  give  good  re¬ 
turns. 

Tile  makers,  should  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  surplus,  would  do  well  to  improve  their  plant  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  Such  investments  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  owner  and  give  him  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
of  deciding  upon  the  policy  to  be  adopted.  Occasionally  a 
gold  seeker  strikes  it  rich  and  an  investment  in  get-rich-quick 
schemes  pays  handsome  returns,  but  while  one  wins,  hun¬ 


dreds  go  down  in  disappointment  and  failure.  Tile  drainage 
as  an  investment  pays  annual  dividends  of  from  33  to  100 
per  cent.  Hence  it  is  as  good  as  a  gold  mine.  It  is  a  get- 
rich-quick  scheme  without  being  in  the  least  shadowy. 


SWAMP  LAND  DRAINAGE. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Peat  Society  a  res¬ 
olution  was  passed  asking  congress  for  an  extra  appro¬ 
priation  for  securing  more  quickly  the  mapping  of  swamp 
lands  in  the  eastern  States,  that  united  action  may  be  in¬ 
augurated  for  improving  all  swamp  lands.  This  resolution 
was  an  outcome  of  a  talk  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt,  State  Geologist, 
of  North  Carolina,  in  which  he  showed  the  great  work  that 
had  been  done  in  his  State,  by  which  gradually  all  availa¬ 
ble  swamps  will  be  recovered  to  agricuture  by  long-period 
State  bonds.  Swamp  drainage  has  been  the  subject  of  themes 
and  dreams  for  something  near  a  century  in  this  country 
now,  and  of  late  there  has  been  much  more  than  dream¬ 
ing  done.  too.  Much  actual  work  has  been  accomplished,  and 
much  more  is  in  prospect.  What  was  once  considered  our 
marshy  waste  places  are  now  being  proven  up  as  among  our 
most  valuable  agricultural  possessions,  and  reclamation  work 
is  being  correspondingly  encouraged.  And  it  is  certainly 
a  work  that  the  drain  tile  branch  of  the  clayworking  industry 
should  be  particularly  interested  in,  for  it  is  through  the 
use  of  such  tile  that  many  marshy  places  have  been  re¬ 
claimed. 


“A  FAR  CRY.” 


After  reading  a  statement  in  the  Land  Drainage  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Clay-Worker  in  reference  to  a  Russian  official’s 
investigations  of  drainage  in  Minnesota,  a  subscriber  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  writes  as  follows: 

“Cairo,  Egypt. 

‘‘Messrs.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

“Dear  Sirs — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  send  me 
a  copy  of  ‘One  Hundred  Bungalows’  as  per  your  advertise¬ 
ment  in  The  Clay-Worker  herewith.  I  enclose  in  payment 
British  Postal  Order  for  same. 

“With  reference  to  the  annexed  paragraph,  also  taken 
from  The  Clay-Worker,  entitled  ‘Ruussian  Official  Finds  Min¬ 
nesota  Drainage  Instructive,’  I  have  pleasure  in  informing 
you  that  the  Egyptian  government  is  also  busy  with  agri¬ 
cultural  land  drainage  projects,  involving  some  three  mil¬ 
lions  dollars  sterling.  I  should  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
any  large  firm  of  American  contractors  used  to  this  sort 
of  work,  whom  this  project  is  likely  to  interest  and  I  shall 
be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  do  so. 

“I  am,  dears  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

“F.  C.  Bevan.” 

We  have  made  several  unsuccesssful  attempts  to  obtain 
the  desired  information  and  will  thank  any  one  who  will 
render  assistance  by  supplying  the  needed  addresses. 


FLORIDA  STATE  DRAINAGE. 


Realizing  the  extent  and  importance  of  draining  the  Ever¬ 
glades,,  the  Florida  State  officials  have  undertaken  the  work. 
This  marsh  is  about  140  miles  long  and  50  miles  wide,  cover¬ 
ing  the  larger  part  of  the  State.  It  is  not  a  swamp  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  for  the  water  is  clear 
and  wholesome,  and  has  a  slow  current.  The  Everglades 
consist  of  a  vast  number  of  small,  low  islands  separated  by 
channels  in  which  the  water  is  generally  shallow  (rarely  ex¬ 
ceeding  ten  feet  in  depth)  and  is  concealed  by  tall  grass. 
Fish  abound.  The  islands  are  covered  by  dense  masses  of 
pine,  palmetto,  together  with  tropical  shrubs  and  vines.  The 
country  was  wild  and  rich  in  small  game.  During  the 
Seminole  war  in  1835  the  Indians  ambushed  and  destroyed 
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in  the  Everglades  a  body  of  United  States  troops  under 
Major  Dade,  and  were  not  driven  out  until  after  a  struggle 
which  cost  the  government  1,500  men  and  $10,000,000. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  published  a  document  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Everglades  of  Florida  and  their  reclamation. 
As  early  as  1848  investigation  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
Everglades  could  be  reclaimed  by  drainage.  Later  the  State 
received  the  region  from  the  United  States  on  the  express 
condition  that  she  would  drain  the  region  and  render  it  cul¬ 
tivable.  The  first  dredge  began  throwing  dirt  on  July  4, 
1906.  The  work  of  digging  the  main  canal  is  financed  by  the 
State.  The  outlet  to  the  gulf  is  completed,  and  one  to  the 
Atlantic  will  be  finished  next  February  or  March. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  following  progress  was 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AN  INTERESTING  COMMON  BRICK  PLANT. 


A  LITTLE  TO  the  southwest  and  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  the  plant  of  the  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Company  is  that 
of  the  Brooklyn  (Ind.)  Brick  Company.  This  is  an 
interesting  plant,  making  common  brick.  The  company  owns 
a  large  tract  of  shale  land  having  a  fifty-foot  face  with  little 
subsoil.  They  blast  the  shale  and  shovel  by  hand,  an  average 
mixture  not  being  required  for  their  brick. 

The  blasted  material  is  shoveled  into  three  yard  dump 
cars  and  hauled  up  an  incline  to  the  plant  proper,  where  the 
shale  is  dumped  into  a  storage  bin.  The  bank  is  200  feet 
from  the  plant  proper.  From  the  storage  bin  the  shale 
passes  into  a  nine-foot  Raymond  dry  pan,  and  after  thor¬ 
ough  grinding  is  elevated  to  a  Ceramic  Supply  and  Con¬ 
struction  Company’s  clay  feeder.  This  feeder  has  rendered 
excellent  service.  The  officials  of  the  company  say  they 
would  not  be  without  it  for  a  great  deal.  This  feeder  feeds 
the  clay  into  an  eleven-foot  Raymond  pug  mill,  from  which 
the  pugged  clay  goes  to  a  No.  77  Raymond  brick  machine. 

The  column  of  clay  is  cut  by  means  of  a  Raymond  No.  2 
automatic  cutter.  An  off-bearing  belt  400  feet  long  takes 


Birdseye  View  of  the  Brooklyn  Brick  Co.’s  Plant. 


The  Scott  System  of  Conveying  on  the  Brooklyn  Plant. 


A  Fine  Shale  Bank  with  Fifty-Foot  Face. 

made  by  the  dredges:  “Hicpochee,”  on  upper  South  canal, 
24,500  feet;  “No.  8,”  on  upper  South  canal,  22,400  feet; 
“Loran,”  on  upper  Hillsboro  canal,  19,700  feet;  “Angola,”  on 
upper  Hillsboro  canal,  1,745  feet;  “Caloosahatchee,”  on  upper 
North  canal,  59,200  feet;  “Miami,”  on  upper  North  canal, 
6,100  feet. 

During  September  the  following  progress  is  reported: 
“Hicpochee,”  26,100  feet;  “Miami,”  5,200  feet;  “Caloosa¬ 
hatchee,”  on  upper  North  canal,  5,100  feet,  and  on  upper 
Hillsboro  canal,  18,800  feet. 

We  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  “The  Everglade  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  part  of  the  above  information. 


the  brick  to  the  farthest  of  any  of  the  four  kilns,  where  they 
are  transferred  onto  a  portable  belt  conveyor,  by  a  boy,  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  attend  to  this  one  feature. 

The  conveying  system  is  known  as  the  Scott  system.  The 
portable  belt  take  the  brick  to  any  part  of  the  kiln  desired, 
so  that  the  setters  have  little  trouble  in  setting  the  kiln  in 
short  order.  The  kilns  are  the  ordinary  up-draft  clamp  kilns 
holding  450,000  each,  set  48  high,  24  feet  wide,  and  100  feet 
long,  with  27  fire  boxes  on  either  side  The  usual  day’s  work 
furnishes  enough  brick  to  set  one-half  of  kiln  12  high.  One 
side  of  the  kiln  is  set  first,  then  paper  is  placed  up  inside 
face  as  the  other  half  is  set.  This  is  done  to  keep  heat  and 
smoke  from  going  into  other  side  of  the  kiln  while  men  are 
working. 

The  brick  are  dried  and  burned  in  the  kiln  by  the  Scott 
system  underground  flues  run  from  the  kilns  to  a  main  un¬ 
derground  tunnel  running  at  right  angles  to  the  kiln.  Waste 
heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  pulled  into  this  tunnel  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  blower  fan,  which  also  forces  the  heat  into  the  green 
kiln.  When  there  is  no  kiln  cooling,  heat  from  a  furnace 
fired  for  that  purpose  is  used,  the  fan  being  located  directly 
behind  it,  between  the  kilns  and  the  plant  proper.  The 
brick  are  turned  in  nine  to  ten  days  and  shipped  to  Indianap¬ 
olis  and  surrounding  territory.  The  power  of  the  plant  is 
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furnished  by  two  100  li.  p.  Chandler  &  Taylor  high  pressure 
boilers  and  a  175  h.  p.  Chandler  &  Taylor  engine.  The  elec¬ 
tric  light  for  the  plant  is  furnished  by  a  small  25  h.  p.  Atlas 
engine  and  a  small  dynamo.  A  50  h.  p.  American  blower  en¬ 
gine  runs  the  American  blower  eleven-foot  fan.  A  switch 
from  the  Vandalia  Line  runs  into  the  plant  past  the  kilns 
on  depressed  tracks  which  makes  the  loading  very  easy. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President,  F.  G.  Bank¬ 
er;  secretary-treasurer,  W  R.  McKowm;  superintendent,  T. 
L.  Shelley. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 

*  BUILDING  ACTIVITIES  in  this  city  for  the 
current  year  aggregate  $34,614,747.  The  fig¬ 
ures  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Building  In¬ 
spection  show  that  up  to  December  1  of 
1911,  the  cost  of  construction  work  amounted 
to  $38,293,145,  thus  showing  a  drop  in  1912  of  $3,678,400.  The 
figures  for  last  November  and  December  show  a  marked 
increase  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1911.  The  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  expenditures  for 
construction  work  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  healthy  sign, 


Emptying  a  Kiln  of  Brick. 


as  an  investigation  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  lessened 
expenditures  are  due  entirely  to  operative  builders  who  have 
displayed  proper  caution  in  restricting  the  number  of  dwell¬ 
ings,  which,  prior  to  this  year,  have  been  erected  on  too 
lavish  a  scale.  The  local  brick  men,  however,  feel  that  had 
the  construction  work  been  as  great  as  in  the  year  pre¬ 
vious,  they  would  haAre  been  unable  to  properly  handle  their 
share  of  it  on  account  of  the  great  deficiency  in  labor. 

A  comparison  of  totals  for  the  eleven  months  of  1912 
and  1911  shows  to  what  extent  the  erection  of  dwellings  has 
been  kept  down.  In  1911  8,539  dwellings,  costing  $20,271,150, 
were  erected  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $38,293,145,  while 
for  1912  but  5,096  dwellings  were  built,  requiring  an  outlay 
of  $13,093,585,  out  of  a  total  of  $34,614,747.  The  decrease  in 
dwellings  alone  amounts  to  $7,177,565,  thus  indicating  in  all 
the  other  branches  of  construction  work  there  has  been 
actually  more  money  spent  than  in  1911.  Another  gratify¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  year,  say  the  brick  men,  is  the  big  de¬ 
mand  for  workshops  and  manufacturing  plants.  There  were 
160  such  structures  built,  at  a  cost  of  $3,386,035,  while  the 
entire  total  for  1911  was  113  buildings,  costing  slightly  more 
than  two  million  dollars. 

Thomas  Robinson  &  Company  are  making  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  sewer  pipe  to  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  have  just  fin¬ 


ished  a  forty-car  contract  of  large  size  sewer  pipe  to  Le- 
highton.  Trade  with  the  local  yards  has  been  good  in  the 
territory  covered  by  their  men  in  South  New  Jersey,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  An  advance  in  the 
price  of  pipe  is  expected  as  the  scarcity  of  help  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  allows  them  only  to  run  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  their 
capacity,  and  as  shipments  are  heavy  no  stock  has  accumu¬ 
lated. 

The  $1,500,000  Memorial  Library  to  be  erected  at  Harvard 
University  by  the  Elkins  family  of  Philadelphia  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Harry  Elkins  Widener,  who  lost  his  life  when  the 
Titanic  sank,  will  be  built  entirely  of  brick  supplied  from 
the  local  yards.  Horace  Trumbauer  prepared  the  plans. 

Another  effort  is  being  made  to  finance  the  Montello 
Brick  Company,  so  that  its  plants,  having  a  capacity  of  about 
400,000  bricks  a  day,  can  be  put  into  operation  and  realize 
some  returns  for  the  stockholders  instead  of  being  idle  as 
at  present.  On  March  3  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  a  proposed  in¬ 
crease  of  indebtedness  from  nothing  to  $500,000.  Should  this 
be  agreed  to,  part  of  the  money  will  be  used  to  purchase 
the  brick  plant  at  Perkiomen,  on  which  the  Montello  Com¬ 
pany  now  has  a  999-year  lease.  It  is  likely  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  loan  will  carry,  as  all  of  the  larger  stockholders  have 


Filling  a  Kiln  of  Brick  by  the  Scott  System. 


expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  it.  One  of  those  interested 
stated  that  under  the  proposed  plan  the  plants  could  be  put 
in  operation  by  early  spring.  If  it  is  not  adopted,  it  is  said 
that  the  only  thing  remaining  will  be  that  the  Montello,  Wyo- 
missing  and  Oaks  plants  will  be  consumed  in  meeting  ob¬ 
ligations  on  the  Perkiomen  plant. 

Alfred  C.  Burg,  who  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  the  Ochs 
&  Frey  Brick  Company,  severed  his  connections  with  the 
firm.  The  company  will  hereafter  be  composed  of  Oscar 
H.  E.  Ochs,  Henry  B.  Frey,  Stephen  Kohler  and  Robert  F. 
Siegfried. 

Postmaster  Samuel  Gordon,  of  South  River,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
cently  suffered  a  shock  when  a  wagon  loaded  with  bricks 
backed  up  to  the  parcel  post  door  of  the  postoffice.  Each 
brick  was,  however,  wrapped  separately,  complying  with  the 
regulations. 

Jenkintown,  Pa.,  has  voted  a  loan  of  $75,000  for  a  new 
sewerage  system.  The  loan  was  approved  by  a  majority  of 
38  voters.  The  material  will  be  purchased  from  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  concern. 

The  Mack  Paving  Company  has  finished  its  part  of  the 
Philadelphia  test  road  in  Byberry,  two  miles  south  of  Bus- 
Ueton,  as  per  contract.  This  was  a  great  feat,  considering 
the  time  of  the  year  ana  other  handicaps  encountered. 

A.  Quaker. 
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THE  COMMON  BRICK  INDUSTRY. 

The  Reason  for  the  Slump  in  1911,  The  Relation  of  the  Common  Brick  Trade  to  the 
Lumber  Trade  and  the  Importance  of  Boosting  Brick  in  the  Rural  Districts. 


THOSE  WHO  MADE  a  study  of  the  figures  on  the  brick 
industry  for  1911,  published  in  The  Clay-Worker  for 
September,  could  not  help  but  notice  also,  and  per¬ 
haps  wonder  a  little  about  the  loss  in  total  value  of  the  brick 
and  tile  industry  of  over  eight  and  a  half  millions  in  value 
as  compared  to  1910.  Part  of  the  explanation  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  1910  was  a  banner  year,  and  the 
production  for  that  season  was  considerably  above  the  nor¬ 
mal.  That  explains  part,  but  it  does  not  explain  all,  nor  en¬ 
tirely  satisfy.  A  supplementary  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  says  that  the  decrease  in  the  common  brick 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  increased  use  of  hollow 
block  or  tile  for  the  construction  of  large  buildings  and  even 
dwellings.  And  further,  that  it  is  believed  that  there  will  not 
be  any  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  common  brick  in 
the  future,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  hollow  block  or 
tile  will  largely  increase. 

This  is  perhaps  an  unintentional  discouraging  prediction 
so  far  as  common  brick  is  concerned,  based  more  on  a  survey 
of  the  doings  in  the  big  centers  than  on  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  field  and  the  status  of  other  offerings  in  the 
building  material  world,  and  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
bit  of  encouraging  news  to  the  hollow  tile  folks,  rather  than 
discouragement  for  the  makers  of  common  brick.  That  the 
use  of  hollow  clay  tile  will  increase  there  is  not  much  ques¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  a  great  product  that  should  find  a  steadily  en¬ 
larging  field  of  usefulness.  But  why  should  common  brick 
decrease  if  properly  pushed? 

This  is  a  great  age  for  specializing,  in  building  material 
as  well  as  in  professions  and  trades,  and  for  that  reason  such 
special  products  as  hollow  tile  and  terra  cotta  will  find  much 
favor,  especially  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  where  frames 
of  steel  and  re-enforced  concrete  are  used  for  the  large 
buildings.  And  they  will  spread  out  to  the  residence  building 
within  reach,  too,  .which  will  naturally  break  into  that  field 
of  the  common  brick  industry.  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  and  no  need  for  quarreling  over  the  point,  but  that  is 
not  all,  nor  the  end  of  the  common  brick  business,  unless  the 
trade  simply  wants  to  lay  down  and  let  it  be  the  end.  The 
common  brick  should  be  gaining  more  in  the  outer  fields  than 
it  is  losing  here,  and  if  handled  right  it  will  gain  more  in 
the  end,  though  it  may  lose  some  for  a  while  now  and  then  in 
adjusting  to  changing  conditions.  As  lumber  goes  higher 
and  the  desire  to  build  well,  to  build  with  brick,  spreads 
more  into  the  rural  fields,  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  country  brick  yards  making  com¬ 
mon  brick.  Seme  day  there  should  be  a  brick  yard  for  every 
lumber  yard  in  the  country  today,  and  in  the  next  few  years 
there  ought  to  be  enough  increase  in  this  great  outer  and 
practically  untouched  field  to  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  common  brick  trade  in  the  larger  centers  to  hollow  tile. 
In  other  words,  both  should  grow,  and  not  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other. 

Some  are  inclined  to  charge  the  loss  to  the  common  brick 
trade  against  the  cement  industry,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  lots  of  foundation  work  has  been  done  with  concrete  that 
might  have  been  done  with  brick.  But  in  1910  concrete  was 
in  its  heyday,  and  that  was  the  year  that  common  brick 
shone,  too,  and  there  was  perhaps  more  loss  to  concrete  that 
year  than  there  was  in  1911,  or  than  will  be  this  year.  So 
while  concrete  is  a  factor,  it  is  not  the  only  one  by  any 
means,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  the  main  one.  The  thing  the 
common  brick  industry  needs  right  now  more  than  anything 
else  is  enthusiastic  pushing  and  boosting  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  That  may  seem  an  odd  thing  to  say  in  the  face  of 


the  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Building  Brick  As¬ 
sociation,  but  it  is  not.  This  association  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  officers  are  doing  good  work,  and  in  addition  to  the 
good  work  being  done,  it  is  arousing  and  educating  the  ad¬ 
vertising  spirit  among  brick  manufacturers  individually.  But 
common  brick,  that’s  something  else  again,  as  Abe  Potash 
would  say.  At  the  big  Clay  Show  last  March,  was  common 
brick  a  strong  feature?  Not  much;  the  strong  features  were 
made  up  of  face  brick,  paving  brick,  hollow  tile  and  special 
products.  The  common  brick  was  a  mere  incident,  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  much  attention  or  comment.  It  will  likely 
be  that  way  at  the  next  show,  too,  unless  some  genius  strikes 
a  bright  idea  for  displaying  the  common. run  of  brick  in  such 
a  way  as  to  attract  unusual  attention.  It  is  right,  too,  that 
the  things  that  are  featured  should  be  featured.  If  you  go 
to  a  show  of  timber  products  it  is  the  high  grade  and  un- 
usal  things  that  are  featured — the  common  grades  are  taken 
for  granted,  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

But  here’s  the  point,  the  meat  in  the  cocoa  nut:  Common 
brick  should  be  made  a  feature  of  and  boosted  in  its  own 
particular  field  in  any  and  every  way  calculated  to  help 
further  its  use  as  a  building  material  to  take  the  place  of 
lumber  and  other  materials  of  construction  in  the  country 
districts.  It  will  take  care  of  itself  in  the  big  centers,  and 
get  what  share  of  trade  it  is  entitled  to  along  with  other  clay 
products.  In  the  rural  districts  it  is  a  different  matter  and 
there  are  different  conditions  to  contend  with.  The  spirit  of 
brick  building  needs  awakening  and  keeping  alive,  and  then 
there  is  the  problem  of  transportation,  of  getting  the  brick 
to  the  prospective  trade  at  a  reasonable  price  so  that  the 
cost  of  building  with  brick  may  not  seem  excessive.  It  means 
more  country  brick  yards;  not  so  much  concentration  in  cities, 
but  more  scattering  out  through  the  country  districts  if  we 
would  build  the  common  brick  trade  up  to  what  it  should  be, 
and  keep  it  growing  instead  of  having  the  figures  show  a 
falling  off,  and  having  the  government  authorities  making 
the  prediction  that  the  industry  is  done  growing.  No  man 
with  the  interest  of  the  industry  at  heart  should  offer  any  dis¬ 
couragement  to  any  branch  of  the  indutstry  as  long  as  there 
is  so  much  of  the  practically  untouched  territory  to  develop, 
so  much  building  of  flimsy  frame  and  box  buildings  of  lumber 
where  there  should  be  good  country  homes  of  brick.  What  the 
common  brick  industry  needs  is  to  buck  up  and  get  into  the 
game  and  go  out  trade  building.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  all,  and  there  is  a  big  chance  to  make  the  common  brick 
industry  bigger  and  better  than  it  ever  was.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  getting  out  and  after  it,  and  it  looks  like  the  place 
to  get  after  it  is  in  the  rural  districts. 


HISTORY  AND  UNDERSTANDING  RESTS  ON  CLAY. 


The  indestructibility  of  burned  clay  and  the  antiquity  of 
some  clay  products,  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  clay  industry 
itself,  is  a  pretty  common  theme  for  writers,  but  there  are 
some  new  and  more  significant  features  to  the  service  of  clay 
in  preserving  history  and  furnishing  the  key  to  understanding 
for  man.  A  recent  commentary  on  this  subject,  after  point¬ 
ing  out  that  writing  on  clay  tablets  may  seem  awkward 
enough,  but  that  they  are  virtually  indestructible,  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  unearthing  of  whole  libraries  at  Nineveh  and 
elsewhere  in  the  East  has  enabled  scholars  to  trace  all  the 
alphabets  of  the  world  back  to  the  one  parent  alphabet  of 
them  all.  Just  as  men  sprang  from  Adam,  all  existing  alpha¬ 
bets,  and  all  that  ever  existed,  have  a  common  parentage. 
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And  it  was  in  slabs  of  clay  that  the  records  have  been  pre¬ 
served  through  ages  which  furnish  the  key  to  this  great  fact, 
the  key  which  unlocks  understanding  and  enables  the  wise 
men  of  today  to  interpret  the  language  of  all  nations  at  all 
times,  and  through  this  means  to  get  the  true  history  of 
the  world  in  all  ages  from  the  time  it  was  first  recorded  in 
picture  form  on  tablets  of  clay.  So  that  in  addition  to  the 
great  work  burned  clay  is  performing  for  the  civilized  world 
today  in  its  various  forms  of  brick,  tile  and  pottery,  it  has 
.also  been  the  means  of  preserving  both  history  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  very  remotest  ages  of  which  we  have  record. 
That  is  some  mission,  and  the  clayworker  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  it,  and  his  calling. 


HOW  TO  HELP  BOOST  PAVING  BRICK. 


A  number  of  manufacturers,  salesmen  and  others  regularly 
send  into  the  offices  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  newspaper  clippings  relating  to  paving 
matters.  They  want  more  of  these  clippings,  and  Secretary 
Blair  has  sent  out  an  appeal  to  the  association  members,  say¬ 
ing  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  whole  newspapers  containing 
the  articles  mentioned,  for  often  the  clippings  are  worthy 
<of  reproduction.  The  association  is  always  eager  to  re- 


Taking  the  Light  from  Under  the  Bushel. 


•ceive  suggestions  to  send  literature  where  it  is  needed.  Tips 
of  this  kind,  accompanied  by  lists  of  property  owners  or 
officials  who  ought  to  receive  literature  are  particularly  valu¬ 
able  to  the  association  in  its  work  of  enlightening  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  to  the  merits  of  paving  brick. 


AMERICA’S  FIRE  WASTE. 


In  view  of  the  great  fire  losses  during  the  past  few 
months,  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  statistician,  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  prepared  for  the  New  York  “Times”  the  following 
data  on  America’s  enormous  fire  waste: 

“Twelve  months  of  fire  losses  like  those  in  January  of 
the  current  year  would  affect  the  American  people,  together 
with  the  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  a  manner  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  to  premiums  received  that  month  ranged 
from  80  to  118,  compared  with  a  normal  in  recent  years  of 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

“For  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  estimated  loss  by 
fire  that  month  was  $36,653,450,  and  to  multiply  that  by 
twelve  would  give  results  quite  appalling — over  $427,000,000, 
against  an  average  of  $234,000,000- for  1911  and  1910. 

“Assume  that  the  total  losses  for  the  United  States  in 
1912  shall  approximate  the  amount  indicated  by  the  Jan¬ 
uary  figures,  and  there  is  no  parallel  to  be  found  in  any  past 


year  except  in  1906,  the  year  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  in 
California,  when  the  footing  was  $518,611,800. 

“It  will  be  noticed  that  only  $68,000,000  of  the  loss  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  specified  was  on  buildings  of 
brick,  stone,  and  other  slow-burning  construction  material, 
whereas  the  loss  on  frame  buildings  was  almost  exactly 
twice  as  much,  or  $146,000,000. 

“Mr.  Babson  was  particularly  emphatic  in  driving  home 
the  personal  side  of  this  great  problem  of  fire  waste.  ‘Re¬ 
member  that  the  average  loss  today  in  the  United  States 
is  $2.82  per  capita  for  protection,  $2.54  per  capita  for  fire,  or 
a  total  of  $5.36  per  capita,  or  $26.80  per  family  per  year. 

“  ‘Remember  that  these  figures  for  Europe  are  only 
$0.57  and  $0.48  respectively,  with  a  total  of  only  $1.05  per 
capita,  or  $5.25  per  family.  Assuming  that  with  European 
fireproof  construction  our  buildings  would  be  ten  per  cent 
more  expensive,  and  this  would  make  rents  five  per  cent 
higher  (which  is  very  liberal),  fireproof  construction  would 
still  enable  a  money  saving  of  over  $10  per  year  for  each 
American  family,  besides  saving  thousands  of  lives,  with  un¬ 
told  misfortune,  suffering  and  inconvenience.’  ” — Brickbuilder. 


PUGET  SOUND  CLAY  NOTES. 


A  CHEERFUL  SENTIMENT  prevails  at  the  end  of  1912, 
that  the  conditions  which  have  marked  the  last  few 
months  will  be  continued  in  1913.  The  general  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  promising,  and  from  the  clayworkers’  standpoint 
the  outlook  for  the  Puget  Sound  and  Pacific  Northwest  are 
very  good.  The  concrete  and  cement  cry  is  somewhat  dying 
out,  and  the  more  experienced  architects  and  contractors  are 
coming  back  to  the  old  reliable  brick  for  building  purposes. 
In  many  of  the  smaller  cities  there  is  used  more  brick  for 
buildings  than  cement,  and  consequently  the  smaller  brick 
manufacturers  have  done  a  good  business. 

Seattle  manufacturers  had  a  good  business,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  brick  was  nearly  all  disposed  of  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  especially  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  Some  of  the 
yards  shut  down  for  the  yearly  overhauling  period,  and  will 
shortly  be  started  up  again. 

Several  new  projects  in  the  clayworking  line  are  being 
talked  of,  but  no  definite  details  have  so  far  been  given  out 
regarding  these  new  enterprises.  One  of  the  projects  will  be 
located  on  Mayne  Island,  while  the  other  will  be  on  Vashion 
Island. 

The  Spokane  brickmakers  had  a  very  quiet  year,  and 
while  business  was  better  the  last  few  months  than  all  the 
balance  of  the  year,  the  outlook  is  good  for  the  new  year. 
The  Washington  Brick,  Lime  and  Sewerpipe  Company  shipped 
a  great  deal  of  their  sewerpipe  into  Canada,  and  kept  their 
factory  very  busy.  The  American  Fire  Brick  Company  has 
installed  some  new  Fate  machinery,  and  is  now  making  Den¬ 
nison  interlocking  tile.  Mr.  C.  P.  Oudin  states  that  he  has 
the  yard  right  for  Eastern  Washington  on  this  patent  tile. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  establish  a  drain 
tile  factory  at  Albany,  Ore.  William  Overton,  who  until  re¬ 
cently  was  the  manager  of  the  brickyard  of  J.  T.  Werntwork, 
working  under  the  name  of  the  Albany  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  and  other  Albany  capitalists  are  intex-ested.  These  par¬ 
ties  have  secured  an  option  on  a  tract  of  nine  acres  of  clay 
land,  lying  a  short  distance  east  of  the  city.  The  clay  has 
been  tested  and  proves  to  be  excellent  brick  and  tile  clay. 

The  Farmers’  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  whose  plant  was 
located  at  Bay  View,  Wash.,  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  on  application  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Mayhugh,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company.  Mr.  William  McKenna  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver.  It  is  stated  that  a  new  company  will  be 
organized  shortly  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany.  Disagreements  among  the  stockholders  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trouble  with  the  company. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Little  Falls, 
Wash.,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  assist  the  Standard 
Clay  Company  in  every  possible  way  while  rebuilding  their 
sewerpipe  plant.  New  plans  are  now  being  drawn,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  contract  for  the  rebuilding  will  be  let  early 
in  the  spring.  Siwash. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


T  THE  PRESENT  time  there  are  rumors 
of  several  new  brickyards  for  Kansas  City, 
but  none  have  yet  developed  to  the  stage 
of  certainty.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  there  will  be  more  brickyards  erected 
here,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for 
a  few  more  yards  when  once  the  surplus  of  common  brick 
from  the  Kansas  gas  belt  dwindles  away,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  this  time  is  fast  approaching.  So  far  as  the 
local  demand  is  concerned,  it  is  bound  to  increase,  and  it 
has  been  proved  in  the  not  very  distant  past  that  a  hustling 
brick  concern  could  come  in  here  and  get  all  the  business  it 
could  take  care  of,  even  with  the  old  companies  and  the 
Kansas  field  as  competition.  A  good  location,  handy  to  good 
shale  and  transportation  facilities,  and  at  the  same  time  well 
located  for  direct  hauls  to  the  growing  part  of  the  city,  are 
apparently  the  main  things  to  watch  out  for. 

The  past  year  has  made  a  great  difference  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Kansas  City.  There  has  been  much  building  both  in 
the  main  business  part  of  the  city  and  in  the  residence  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  brick  have  formed  a  very  important  part  in  this 
building.  The  new  Union  Station  is  progressing  rapidly  and 
it  is  stated  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  sum¬ 
mer.  The  roof  is  now  on  and  the  finishing  work  will  be  in 
progress  throughout  the  winter.  Some  of  the  union  freight 
stations  are  beginning  to  get  in  shape  to  take  shipments  for 
all  roads,  and  as  these  are  located  on  the  belt  line  in  out¬ 
side  manufacturing  districts,  it  is  expected  this  will  make 
quite  a  boom  in  the  way  of  factory  buildings,  as  the  small 
factories  which  have  been  forced  to  remain  downtown,  close 
to  the  freight  depots,  can  then  locate  near  one  of  these 
union  freight  stations  and  deliver  all  freight  to  the  one  sta¬ 
tion,  thus  making  delivery  cost  less  than  to  take  it  to  the 
various  stations. 

The  demand  for  brick  is  not  now  very  great,  and  there 
is  no  trouble  about  getting  plenty  of  brick  to  supply  it;  in 
fact,  most  brick  dealers  are  laying  off  their  teams  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  business  to  keep  them  busy.  Four  of  the 
Kansas  City  yards  are  now  in  operation  and  are  getting  most 
of  the  business.  The  Kansas  gas  belt  yards  are  mostly 
closed  down  for  the  winter,  and  as  some  of  them  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  supply  of  common  brick  on  hands  they,  are  crowd¬ 
ing  the  Kansas  City  jobbers  for  disposal. 

The  Three-Y.  Brick  Company,  of  Neodesha,  Kas.,  and  the 
Kansas  Buff  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company  are  both 
putting  in  the  Boss  system  of  kilns,  for  burning  coal,  and 
will  not  depend  on  gas  in  the  future. 

The  plant  of  the  Kansas  City  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Nine¬ 
teenth  street  and  Manchester  avenue,  has  been  sold  to  a 
new  corporation,  The  Kansas  City  Terra  Cotta  and  Faience 
Company,  which  has  been  organized  by  E.  V.  Eskesen,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Company,  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  P.  C.  Olsen,  of  the  South  Amboy 
Terra  Cotta  Company.  These  gentlemen  had  decided  that 
Kansas  City  was  located  right  to  handle  the  terra  cotta 
business  of  the  Southwest,  and  instead  of  establishing  a  new 
plant  here  they  bought  one  already  in  operation,  and  expect 
to  at  once  begin  the  doubling  of  its  capacity.  Harry  M. 
Gerns,  assistant  manager  of  the  New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta 
Company,  is  to  have  the  active  management  of  the  Kansas 
City  plant. 

Thomas  Eadie,  of  the  Eadie  Building  Supply  Company, 
predicts  that  the  demand  will  soon  be  for  red  pressed  brick 
instead  of  the  vitrified  brick.  He  says  the  tendency  is  already 
in'  that  direction,  and  unless  the  manufacturers  of  vitrified 
brick  are  able  to  turn  out  a  clear  red  brick  the  turning  to  the 
red  pressed  brick  is  certain.  Mr.  Eadie  .  leaves  January  18, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  for  a  trip  to  Panama  and  inter¬ 


mediate  points  of  interest.  He  will  be  away  about  three 
weeks. 

The  Ferris  Pressed  Brick  Company  is  about  to  rebuild 
its  plant  in  Ferris,  Tex.,  which  was  recently  burned  with  a 
loss  of  $20,000. 

M.  M.  Garrett  contemplates  installing  a  small  brick  plant 
in  Merrimac,  Tex. 

John  A.  Barbay,  of  Crescent,  La.;  Aug.  Barbay,  of  Plaque- 
mine,  La.,  and  associates  propose  to  establish  a  brick  plant 
in  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

The  Elgin  Standard  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated 
in  Elgin,  Tex.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  by  W.  H.  Riv¬ 
ers,  Jr.,  M.  J.  Carlton  and  W.  C.  Rivers. 

The  Blackwell  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Blackwell,  Okla.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  by  Andrew 
Hudson,  of  Chanute,  Kas.,  Dave  Oliver  and  Lloyd  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Blackwell.  Kaw. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  DIXIE  LAND. 


THE  CENTRAL  SOUTH  the  mid-winter  sea¬ 
son  is  found  accompanied  by  snow  and  ice, 
which  is  interfering  to  a  limited  degree  with 
building.  Much  work  is  going  right  along, 
however.  The  building  inspectors  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  have  been  making  up  the  totals 
for  the  years  just  closed  and  they  show  up 
well. 

In  Memphis  the  figures  show  a  22  per  cent,  increase  over 
the  year  before.  The  building  permits  for  1912  were  $7,159,- 
214.15,  and  for  1911  were  $5,859,146.  At  Nashville,  the  per¬ 
mits  for  1912  were  $1,411,114,  and  for  1911,  $1,123,340. 

The  contract  has  just  been  let  at  Nashville  for  the  new 
Baptist  Publishing  House  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church. 
There  will  be  considerable  terra  cotta,  brick  and  tile  work 
on  this  structure.  The  general  contract  was  given  the  Sel- 
sen-Buesch  Construction  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  local 
contractors  have  secured  sub-contracts. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  new  home  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company  at  Memphis,  which 
will  stand  on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  Masonic  temple. 
The  building  will  cost  $25,000,  and  adjoins  the  new  bank 
building  being  erected  by  Marx  &  Bensdorf,  the  same  street. 
The  site  on  which  the  new  building  will  be  erected  is  owned 
by  a  syndicate,  composed  of  E.  R.  Parham,  H.  L.  Williford 
and  B.  B.  Weil,  and  the  building  will  be  erected  by  them. 
It  has  been  leased  to  the  bank  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
Geo.  F.  Weller,  of  Memphis,  is  the  architect. 

Marx  &  Bendsdorf,  bankers  at  Memphis,  have  had  plans 
drawn  for  a  new  banking  house  on  Madison  avenue,  to  be 
erected  on  a  site  twenty-two  and  one-half  feet  by  seventy-five 
feet,  for  which  they  recently  paid  $2,700  per  front  foot.  Re¬ 
inforced  concrete  construction  will  be  used,  with  glazed  terra 
cotta  for  the  exterior.  Tile  and  bronze  will  be  utilized  on 
the  main  and  mezzanine  floors.  The  basement  and  second 
floors  will  be  fitted  for  offices  for  rental  purposes.  Architects 
Jones  and  Furbinger,  Porter  building,  have  drawn  the  plans. 

The  new  Masonic  Temple  at  Memphis  is  now  under  erec¬ 
tion.  It  is  four  stories,  reinforced  concrete,  brick  and  terra 
cotta  trimmings.  There  will  be  thirty-five  rooms  in  the 
building.  It  will  stand  at  Fourth  street  and  Court  avenue. 
The  cost  will  be  $200,000.  Architects  Jones  and  Furbinger 
drew  the  plans.  James  Alexander  &  Co.,  of  Memphis,  are 
the  contractors. 

The  Fischer  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  of  Memphis,, 
who  a  short  while  ago  took  over  the  Cubbins  Lime  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Company,  running  same  as  Warehouse  No.  3,  are  han¬ 
dling  quite  an  amount  of  tile  and  terra  cotta,  also  plaster 
goods,  on  various  city  and  out-of-town  work. 

J.  T.  Creighton,  of  Foster,  Creighton  &  Gould  Company, 
Nashville,  has  been  re-elected  president  of  the  Nashville 
Builders’  Exchange.  J.  C.  Evans  is  secretary  of  the  body. 
E.  T.  Lewis,  the  well-known  brick  man,  was  made  vice-pres¬ 
ident. 

A  $350,000  white  pressed  brick  hotel  structure  is  under 
way  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Architect  Geo.  R.  Mann,  of  Little 


Bock,  drew  the  plans,  and  Contractors  Monk  &  Ritchie,  of 
Pine  Bluff,  are  doing  the  work. 

Jos.  T.  McKinney,  Exchange  building,  Memphis,  who  is 
representing  several  brick  and  terra  cotta  interests  in  that 
section,  reports  a  very  good  outlook  for  1913  to  The  Clay- 
Worker's  correspondent.  His  rooms  show  a  pretty  display 
of  brick  and  building  materials.  Among  the  agencies  he  has 
are  the  B.  Mifflin  Hardware  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  W.  G. 
Bush  &  Co.,  Nashville;  the  Kansas  City  Buff  Brick  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dixie. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  NEAR  THE  SOUTHERN 

BORDER. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  modern,  interesting  and  up-to-the- 
minute  brickyards  in  the  Southwest  is  the  new  plant 
of  the  Seco  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  D’Hanis,  Tex. 
D’Hanis  is  a  small  town  located  about  sixty  miles  west  of 
San  Antonio,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  company  was  organized  in  1910,  with  Fritz  Rothe, 
president;  E.  R.  Leinweber,  vice-president,  and  C.  F.  Lucken- 
bach,  secretary  and  treasurer.  They  spent  the  year  of  1911 
thoroughly  testing  their  shale  hill.  In  October,  1911,  they 
contracted  with  the  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Company,  of 
Chicago,  for  the  complete  equipment  of  machinery,  consist- 
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General  View  Seco  Pressed  Brick  Co.’s  Plant. 


ing  of  one  150  h.  p.  boiler,  100  h.  p.  Houston,  Stanwood  & 
Gamble  engine,  and  a  nine-foot  heavy  duty  iron  frame  dry 
pan,  made  by  the  Bonnot  Company,  of  Canton,  O.,  Chicago 
vibratory  piano  wire  screen,  and  a  four-mold  Elwood  dry 
press  brick  machine.  The  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Company 
did  the  engineering  and  furnished  plans  for  the  entire  plant. 
The  construction  wTork  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams, 
who  is  superintendent  of  the  plant. 

They  have  built  a  200,000  capacity  rectangular  down-draft 
kiln;  six  250,000  capacity  clamp  kilns,  which  are  shown  in 
photo  No.  1,  which  is  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  Seco  plant.  The 
company  has  built  a  railroad  of  its  own,  one  and  three-quar¬ 
ter  miles  long,  connecting  with  the  Southern  Pacific.  They 
have  their  own  cars  and  locomotive. 

In  photo  No.  2  can  be  seen  their  shale  bank.  The  shale 
lies  in  a  hillside.  The  upper  strata  of  the  shale  burns  a 
golden  buff  color,  making  a  brick  that  rings  like  a  piece  of 
steel.  The  lower  strata  of  shale  burns  a  bright  red. 

The  plant  was  started  in  January,  1912,  and  has  been 
running  continuously  ever  since,  finding  a  ready  market  for 
all  the  brick  that  they  can  make,  at  good  price. 

They  have  just  contracted  with  the  Chicago  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  to  double  up  plant  with  an  addition  four- 
mold  press  and  outfit. 

Photo  No.  3  shows  their  tank  for  water,  which  was  con¬ 
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structed  between  the  hills.  This  tank  is  1,000  feet  long  and 
350  feet  wide.  At  the  present  time  they  have  seventeen  feet 
of  water  in  same.  The  tank  has  been  stocked  with  fish  by 
the  fish  commissioners,  and  in  a  few  years  the  “boys”  on  the 
plant  expect  to  have  fish  fries  regularly. 

When  the  writer  was  on  the  plant,  Mr.  Koch,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  company,  brought  in  a  deer  that  weighed 
173  pounds,  which  he  had  killed  a  short  distance  from  the 
plant.  We  set  in  on  some  venison. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  remember  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams, 


Seco  Pressed  Brick  Co.’s  Shale  Plant. 

superintendent  of  the  plant,  who  is  a  member  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  Mr.  Williams  states  that  he  is  going  to  be  at  the 
Chicago  convention  with  samples  of  the  product  of  the 
plant,  if  he  has  to  walk.  The  only  thing  that  he  is  scared 
of  is  the  cold  weather  in  the  north. 


BRICK  AND  BUILDING  RESTRICTIONS. 


In  the  matter  of  the  relative  cost  of  brick  and  frame 
houses  here  is  a  point  that  is  either  often  overlooked  or  is 
not  worked  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  point  is  one  brought 
out  during  the  month  by  a  lady  coming  into  the  builders’  ex¬ 
change  in  one  of  our  large  cities  and  asking  for  information 
about  building  up  to  her  property  line — the  line  dividing 


Large  Water  Tank  Between  the  Hills. 

her  lot  from  the  next  one.  She  wanted  to  build  an  addition 
to  her  house  and  didn’t  know  just  how  close  she  might  go 
to  the  line  with  it  till  she  would  come  in  contact  with  the 
building  restrictions.  Inquiry  of  the  building  inspector 
brought  the  information  that  if  she  used  brick  she  could 
build  right  up  to  the  property  line,  but  if  she  built  of  wood 
she  would  be  required  to  stay  back  four  feet,  unless  the 
neighbor  gave  permission  to  build  up  close,  and  then  he 
would  have  to  stay  four  feet  away  with  any  building  he 
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might  put  up — there  being  a  four-foot  space  allowance  in 
the  building  restrictions  for  safety  against  fire  where  wood 
is  used.  In  other  words,  it  costs  four  feet  more  in  lot  space 
to  build  with  wood,  an  item  that  in  itself  may  cover  the 
difference  in  cost  between  brick  and  wood,  and  one  that  it 
is  well  to  remember  even  if  one  does  desire  some  extra  lot 
space  any  way.  It  is  a  point,  too,  that  the  brick  man  should 
keep  alive  and  working. 


Fig.  5  is  a  vertical  transverse  section  taken  on  lines  5-5  of 
Fig.  1,  and  Fig.  6  is  a  similar  view  taken  on  line  7-7  of  Fig.  2. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


Brick-Pressing  Machine:  Howard  K.  King,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Assignor  to  Chambers  Brea.  Company,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania.  1,041,805.  Patented  October  22,  1912- 
— This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  brick-pressing 
machines,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  means  for  pressing 
clots  of  clay  or  other  materials  expeditiously  and  with  maxi- 
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Material  tor  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The  Clay-Worker 
by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  9  1 8 
F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the  same  should  be 
addressed.  A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any 
United  States  patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cts. 


Brick  Kiln:  Arthur  Boyce,  of  Monterey,  Cal.  1,041,006. 
Patented  October  15,  1912. — The  patentee  claims  for  this  in¬ 
vention,  a  brick  kiln  having  a  track  extending  therethrough, 
heat  supplying  means  for  said  kiln,  cars  adapted  to  travel  on 
said  track  and  having  a  fire-resisting  platform  arranged  for 
the  upper  face  thereof,  and  an  apertured  fire-resisting  brick 
supporting  table  spaced  above  said  platform,  and  a  damper 
arranged  in  the  space  between  said  table  and  platform  for 
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controlling  the  direction  of  heat  passing  therethrough.  This 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  kilns  for  burning  bricks 
and  other  clay  products,  the  apparatus  being  known  as  a 
continuous  burning  kiln.  The  principal  object  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  is  to  construct  a  kiln  by  means  of  which  the  bricks  may 
be  gradually  heated  to  the  maximum  temperature  required 
for  burning  during  their  manufacture  and  gradual  cooling 
without  cracking  or  checking.  Another  object  is  to  provide 
means  for  controlling  at  all  times  the  heat  used  in  the  kiln 
and  for  uniformly  distributing  it  to  all  parts  of  the  brick  be¬ 
ing  burned  and  keeping  the  bricks  under  observation  during 
the  process.  Another  object  is  to  provide  means  for  drawing 
off  the  heat  exuding  from  cooling  bricks  and  to  utilize  it  for 
drying  bricks  made  by  the  several  mud  processes,  or  of  such 
composition  which  requires  drying  before  being  burned,  while 
another  object  is  to  construct  an  apparatus  in  which  the 
bricks  are  constantly  retained  on  the  cars  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  molds  until  the  entire  drying  and  burning  processes 
are  completed. 

Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  end  of  this 
improved  apparatus.  Fig.  2  is  a  similar  view  of  the  other 
end.  Fig.  3  is  a  horizontal  section  taken  through  the  portion 
of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Fig.  4  is  a  similar  view 
taken  through  the  portion  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  ?. 


mum  efficiency.  The  invention  comprises:  the  means  where¬ 
by  the  acting  plungers  and  the  charging  and  discharging 


1,041,805. 


mechanism  are  all  actuated  by  the  same  continuously  operat¬ 
ing  rotating  element,  said  mechanisms  operating  relatively 


and  capable  of  relative  adjustment  with  respect  to  each 
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other;  improved  means  for  simultaneously  charging  the  clots 
to  the  plungers  and  discharging  the  compressed  bricks  there¬ 
from;  improved  means  for  adjusting  the  range  of  travel  of 
one  of  each  couple  of  plungers;  improved  means  whereby 
the  lower  plunger  is  given  a  slight  but  powerful  movement 
upwards  just  as  the  upward  plunger  is  completing  its  down¬ 
ward  movement  to  compress  the  brick  upon  both  sides  simul¬ 
taneously;  means  for  adjusting  the  range  of  travel  of  the 
clot-charging  mechanism  and  also  independent  means  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  initial  position  of  the  same;  means  for  storing 
and  distributing  oil  to  the  surface  of  the  clots,  and  also  vari¬ 
ous  improvements  in  details  of  construction. 


Brick  Clamp:  Chas.  W.  Bandemer,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  1,041,- 
949.  Patented  October  22,  1912. — This  invention  is  on  a  brick 


clamp,  comprising  a  hollow  section  in  the  vicinity  of  one  end 
thereof  and  between  the  sides  thereof  a  section  slidably 
mounted  in  the  hollow  section  and  having  a  chamfered  end, 


1,014,901. 


adapted  to  engage  the  lever  and  hold  the  same  against  swing¬ 
ing  movement  and  means  for  holding  the  sections  in  an  ad¬ 
justed  position. 


Walling  and  Daubing  Brick  Kilns.:  Raymond  C.  Penfield, 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.  1,014,901.  Patented  January  16,  1912. — 
The  inventor  says:  In  a  customary  method  of  burning 
bricks,  the  dried  green  bricks  having  been  stacked  in  proper 
separated  relation  for  burning  are  incased  with  a  wall  of 
burned  bricks,  these  burned  bricks  being  placed  around  the 
dried  bricks  usually  eight  inches  in  thickness.  This  wall  of 
burned  bricks  is  then  daubed  over  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  loam  of  the  consistency  of  soft  mud,  the  hand  being  used 
to  smear  over  the  burned  bricks  with  a  layer  of  proper  thick¬ 
ness  which  thus  fills  the  interstices  between  the  bricks  and 


adheres  thereto.  These  operations  have  involved  long  and 
expensive  handwork,  the  burned  bricks  being  usually  brought 
upon  wheelbarrows  and  placed  in  the  wall  individually  by 
hand,  while  the  smearing  above  mentioned  is  likewise  a  slow, 
tedious  operation  requiring  that  a  scaffolding  be  built  all 
around  the  kiln,  while  the  clay  mixture  made  up  and  handled 
in  segregated  small  quantities  by  the  workmen  by  hand  is 
of  uneven,  uncertain  consistency  and  often  not  properly  ap¬ 
plied. 

My  invention  provides  a  method  and  system  for  dispensing 
with  this  expensive  and  difficult  manipulation  and  operation 
and  enables  the  incasing  wall  of  dry,  porous,  burned  bricks 
to  be  set  in  place  in  relatively  large  units  by  a  mechanical 
setter,  while  the  daubing  or  smearing  over  of  this  dry, 
burned-brick  wall  is  effected  mechanically,  whereby  these 
operations  are  very  greatly  accelerated.  To  this  end,  the  clay 
mixture  is  thinned  considerably  more  than  would  be  usual 
or  practicable  for  hand  application,  being  brought  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  fluid  consistency  so  that  it  is  capable  of  flowing  and 
being  projected  through  a  nozzle,  by  a  pumping  pressure  im¬ 
parted  thereto,  in  a  continuous  stream  or  spray.  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  application  of  the  daub  mixture  in  this 
thin,  flowable  condition  is  possible  for  the  reason  that  the 
wall  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  being  of  thoroughly  dried, 
burned  bricks  and  highly  porous,  instantly  absorbs  and  takes 
up  the  excess  of  water  in  the  clay  mixture  as  soon  as  the 
smear  spray  strikes  the  wall,  so  that  the  material  at  once 
thickens  and  adheres  to  the  wall  in  a  relatively  thick  coat, 
which  is  thus  applied  much  more  evenly  and  effectively,  as 
well  as  more  quickly,  than  by  hand  application.  A  further 
advantage  of  this  mechanical  projection  of  the  thinned  mix¬ 
ture  is  that  the  clay,  when  mixed  with  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  water,  becomes  more  viscous  and  colloidal,  so  that 
its  spreading  and  adhering  power  is  increased  and  the  smear 
coat  thus  formed  clings  more  firmly  to  the  wall  than  is  the 
case  when  the  mixture  is  put  on  relatively  thick  by  hand  ap¬ 
plication.  Further,  as  applied  by  hand,  air  is  apt  to  be  en¬ 
trapped  and  water  globules  segregated,  which  tends  to  leave 
pores  in  the  smear  coat  and  impairs  its  usefulness.  My  im¬ 
proved  method  also  makes  it  possible  to  apply  the  smear  coat 
to  the  wall  when  hot  even  more  advantageously  than  when 
cool,  for  the  reason  that  the  excess  water  in  this  case  is  not 
only  absorbed  in  the  pores  of  the  bricks  but  also  largely 
evaporated. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  INCLUDED  IN  INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY  CURRICULUM. 

Indiana  University  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  an¬ 
nouncing  the  expansion  of  the  Extension  work  offered  by 
that  institution.  This  step  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
leading  state  universities  of  the  Middle  West  to  bring  edu¬ 
cation  within  the  reach  ot  that  large  class  of  persons  who 
are  unable  to  attend  secondary  schools  or  colleges.  Courses 
by  correspondence  study  are  offered  by  fourteen  depart¬ 
ments:  Latin,  French,  German,  Philology,  English,  History 
and  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Social  Science,  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  Geology,  Botany,  Music  and 
Education.  University  credit  towards  a  degree  is  granted 
to  students  who  complete  satisfactorily  a  correspondence 
course,  provided  they  have  the  required  amount  of  work 
for  admission  to  the  university.  Sixteen  departments  offer 
instruction  by  lectures.  Assistance  in  debating  and  public 
discussion  is  extended  to  schools,  clubs  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  by  preparing  lists  of  references  on  live  questions  of 
the  day.  Under  the  head  of  general  information  and  public 
welfare  the  services  of  specialists  is  offered  to  citizens  de¬ 
siring  information  concerning  matters  relating  to  food,  hy¬ 
giene  and  sanitation,  to  discoveries  affecting  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  diseases,  to  economic,  political  and  social  ques¬ 
tions,  to  problems  of  general  and  special  education,  to  con¬ 
servation  of  resources,  highways,  municipal  problems,  civic 
improvement,  music  and  art. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  CLAY  MANUFACTURERS’  CONVENTION 

The  Delegates  Enjoy  a  Splendid  Program,  Banquet  and  Trip  Through  the  Ceramic 
Department.  Movement  Started  for  an  Exhibit  at  the  Clay  Show. 


THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois 
Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  was  held  in  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.,  January  9th,  10th  and  11th.  The  program 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  the  membership,  but  the 
attendance  was  poor,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
convention  was  held  too  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Many  members  could  not  attend  on  account  of  directors’ 
meetings  and  work  about  their  plants  incident  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  year.  A  number  also  preferred  to  devote 
the  entire  two  weeks  to  the  institute  program  held  at  the 
university  immediately  following  the  convention,  and  could 
not  be  away  from  their  business  three  weeks. 

The  program  was  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  the 
delegates  were  well  repaid  for  attending. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  Elks’  hall  adjacent  to 
the  hotel,  Thursday  afternoon.  The  convention  was  called 
to  order  by  the  secretary,  A.  F.  Huckins.  In  the  absence  of 
President  F.  W.  Butterworth,  Mr.  J.  W.  Stipes  was  selected 
as  the  temporary  chairman.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  a 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Ryan  Adams,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Champaign. 

Dean  Harker  of  the  University  of  Illinois  made  the  wel¬ 
coming  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
university  in  a  most  interesting  manner  and  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  the  cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  and  the 
university  in  behalf  of  President  E.  J.  James.  In  responding 
to  the  speech  of  welcome,  Mr.  D.  C.  Haeger,  of  Aurora,  Ill., 
made  a  brief  reply  in  which  he  thanked  Dean  Harker  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  association  and  declared  that  the  members  and 
the  city  laws  were  so  good  that  the  police  would  have  no 
trouble  with  them  during  their  stay. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  that  of  Professor 
Parr,  of  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  on  the  subject  of  “Some  Characteristics  of 
Illinois  Coal  and  the  Bearing  Upon  the  Purchase  Price.”  In 
introducing  his  subject,  he  discussed  the  methods  by  which 
the  members  bought  their  coal  and  other  goods  by  weight 
more  than  by  ingredients.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he 
told  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various  coals  of  Illinois 
and  told  of  the  basis  upon  which  coal  should  be  purchased, 
that  is,  by  the  quantity  of  heat  the  coal  will  furnish.  In  the 
best  of  Illinois  coals,  he  declared,  there  was  only  ten  per 
cent,  ash  and  fourteen  per  cent,  water.  The  larger  the  ash 
in  any  coal  the  smaller  the  heat  value.  When  there  is  twenty 
per  cent,  ash  the  loss  in  heat  is  nearly  1,500  units.  He  spoke 
of  the  different  methods  of  calculating  ash  and  methods  of 
reaching  the  true  heat  values  of  the  fuel. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  a  long  discussion  which 
brought  out  many  interesting  points.  One  point  of  special 
interest  was  the  loss  of  heat  relative  to  the  drying  out  of 
the  coal  stored  on  a  yard  for  thirty  or  more  days.  The  loss 
is  calculated  at  two  per  cent,  over  fresh  shipment,  there 
being  much  more  free  burning  when  fresh  than  later.  The 
slight  advantage  in  moistening  coal  for  the  average  grate 
was  also  emphasized. 

“The  Behavior  of  Clays  in  Burning”  was  the  title  of  the 
second  paper  read.  Mr.  R.  K.  Hurst,  of  the  Ceramic  De¬ 
partment,  in  delivering  this  talk,  illustrated  it  with  a  chart 
showing  porosity  curves  of  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3  fire  clays, 
a  common  brick  clay,  a  paving  brick  shale,  and  a  calcareous 
clay.  He  spoke  of  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  various  clays 
and  pointed  out  interesting  facts  about  the  water  smoking, 
oxidation  and  vitrification  periods.  A  long  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  this  paper  on  the  use  of  cones  for  checking  up  the 
burning. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Sherman,  an  attorney  from  Kansas  City,  rep¬ 


resenting  the  Intra-State  Inter-Insurers  Exchange,  made  a 
talk  on  “Workmen's  Compensation.”  Since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  association,  the  new  Illinois  workmen’s  compensation 
act  had  gone  into  effect  and  there  had  been  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  it  was  best  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  do.  Mr.  Sherman  pointed  out  the  differences  in 
the  laws  of  several  states  and  compared  them  with  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  Illinois  laws  for  the  employers.  A  death  of  a 
workman  cost  $3,500,  while  permanent  disability  meant  wages 
for  life,  while  in  other  states  only  eight  years.  There  can 
be  no  relief  unless  the  clayworkers  get  together  and  or¬ 
ganize  an  exchange  similar  to  the  Kansas  exchange.  It 
should  be  a  state  organization  and  not  an  interstate  exchange 
on  acount  of  the  difference  in  the  laws  of  the  different  states. 

The  Kansas  association  saves  its  members  fifty  per  cent. 
These  were  the  points  Mr.  Sherman  brought  out.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  Kansas  exchange  and  stated  that  accident  pre¬ 
vention  by  a  man  appointed  to  inspect  plants  and  have  all 
machinery  well  guarded,  as  well  as  possible,  was  their  great¬ 
est  asset. 

“The  Method  of  Making  Rough  Face  Brick  and  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Colors”  was  the  title  of  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  by  R.  T.  Stull,  head  of  the  Ceramic  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  mentioned  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  names  given  to  various  types  of  face  brick, 
many  of  which  were  copyrighted,  and  described  the  methods 
used  in  the  stiff  mud  process  of  obtaining  these  rough  tex¬ 
tures  and  color  effects.  He  spoke  of  the  methods  of  making 
the  corduroy  surfaces  by  means  of  loose  wires  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  met.  The  texture  of  the  ware  was  discussed  at 
length,  Mr.  Stull  dividing  this  part  of  his  talk  into  three 
discussions,  the  porous,  medium  and  fine  textures.  He  spoke 
of  the  machinery  and  methods  used  in  obtaining  the  differ¬ 
ent  textures,  showing  how  the  rougher  textures  were  made 
by  the  change  of  rolls  and  mullers  and  finer  textures  by 
screening.  The  usual  surface  clays  are  not  suitable  for 
rough  face  brick,  for  they  do  not  have  coarse  enough  ma¬ 
terial  for  rough  face.  When  surface  clays  are  used,  ground 
brickbats  can  be  used  to  coarsen  material  in  the  ratio  of 
about  two  parts  of  bats  to  eight  parts  of  surface  clay. 

He  spoke  of  the  development  of  colors,  discussing  the 
importance  of  reducing  and  oxidizing  conditions,  the  un¬ 
limited  variety  of  colors,  vaporizing,  salt  glazing  and  higher 
prices  to  be  secured  by  rough  face  brick  of  beauty.  After 
a  discussion  of  this  paper,  the  convention  was  adjourned. 
A  theater  party  was  given  during  the  evening,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  \audeville  performance  was  enjoyed  by  the  delegates. 

Second  Session,  Friday  Morning. 

At  10  o’clock  Friday  morning  the  convention  was  called 
to  order  by  Secretary  Huckins,  who  introduced  Mr.  B.  S. 
Radcliffe,  of  Urbana,  Ill.,  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  uni¬ 
versity.  He  made  a  talk  on  the  “Burning  of  Paving  Brick.” 
He  told  of  some  experiments  he  had  made  on  a  down-draft 
kiln  in  which  paving  brick  were  being  burned.  He  showed 
how  the  draft  gauge  and  orsat  apparatus  were  used  and 
explained  the  advantages  of  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  excess  air  and  gases  during  different  periods  of  the 
burning.  He  showed  the  method  of  making  a  check  on  the 
burning  by  noting  the  settle.  His  talk  was  illustrated  by 
charts  which  showed  apparatus  for  collecting  samples  of 
air  and  gases  and  a  section  of  a  kiln  with  settle  rods,  etc. 

This  interesting  talk  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  D.  C. 
Haeger,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  on  “Practical  Cost  Systems.”  He 
stated  that  the  days  of  large  profits  were  gene  because  of 
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the  high  cost  of  living  and  labor  and  that  it  was  up  to  the 
individual  manufacturer  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  manufacture  or  increase  the  price  of  the 
ware.  That  it  was  not  feasible  to  raise  the  price  because 
the  narrow  manufacturer  was  always  cutting  the  price  and 
always  would,  and  that  the  only  solution  was  to  economize 
as  much  as  possible.  The  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  keep 
an  accurate  check  on  each  department  in  the  plant.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  keeping  the  brick  cost  was  simple,  but  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  it  was  more  complicated,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  sizes  and  variety  of  the  ware.  He 
then  described  his  cost  keeping  methods  in  detail.  This  pa¬ 
per  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Clay-Workek. 

After  a  long  discussion  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Iverson  Wells, 
of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  “Creating  Demand,”  in  which 
he  urged  greater  publicity  work.  He  prefaced  his  paper 
with  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  members  to  install  an  Illinois 
exhibit  at  the  next  annual  Clay  Show,  February  26th  to 
March  8th. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simpson,  of  Chicago,  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  told  of  the  purpose  of  the  Clay  Show  and  the  import¬ 
ance  to  Illinois  of  a  state  exhibit.  Following  a  discussion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  an  Illinois  exhibit,  in  which  nothing 
definite  was  decided,  the  question  of  increasing  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  association  was  thoroughly  discussed. 

It  was  decided  to  divide  the  state  into  units  much  on 
the  order  of  the  parcels  post  plan,  the  borders  of  the  units 
being  formed  around  the  counties  of  prominent  men,  live 
wires,  as  it  were,  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  use  their 
influence  with  small  groups  of  clayworkers  who  were  to 
meet  two  or  three  times  a  year  at  get-together  luncheons  and 
thus  create  more  enthusiasm  for  educational  work. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  D.  C.  Haeger,  F.  C. 
Carter  and  Douglas  Stevens,  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
suitable  resolution  to  be  presented  to  the  convention.  This 
was  reported  Saturday  morning. 

Third  Session,  Friday  Afternoon. 

At  2  o’clock  Friday  afternoon  the  delegates  boarded  cars 
for  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  a  long  session  was  held 
in  one  of  the  large  lecture  rooms  of  the  Physics  building. 

Professor  Rolfe  opened  the  session  with  an  interesting 
informal  talk  on  “The  Progress  of  the  Ceramic  Department 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,”  in  which  he  told  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  future  of  the  department.  Secretary  Huckins  de¬ 
livered  an  eulogy  of  Professor  Bleininger  and  his  work  and 
asked  that  a  resolution  be  drawn  up  urging  him  to  return  to 
the  ceramic  department— that  his  place  was  there,  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  that  they  needed  him  more  than  did  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  T.  W.  De  Wolf,  director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Urbana,  Ill.,  read  a  paper  on  “Testing  of  Clay  and 
Shale  from  Illinois  Coal  Mines,”  which  will  appear  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

“Heat  Losses  in  Kilns  and  Furnaces,”  by  R.  K.  Hurst,  of 
Urbana,  was  the  next  paper  on  the  program.  Mr.  Hurst 
showed  a  heat  balance,  telling  how  much  heat  was  actually 
used  in  burning  the  kiln  of  brick,  the  heat  lost  by  radiation 
and  heat  lost  by  cooling.  These  could  be  remedied,  he  de¬ 
clared,  by  more  careful  firing.  The  cutting  down  of  heat 
losses  could  also  be  accomplished  by  more  careful  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  walls  and  crowns. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Andros  of  the  Department  of  Mining  and  En¬ 
gineering  then  delivered  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  “The 
Illinois  Co-Operative  Mining  Investigation.”  This  was  very 
interesting,  for  it  showed  the  various  methods  of  mining 
coal  in  Illinois. 

The  last  paper  of  the  afternoon  program  was  by  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Knight,  of  Chicago.  The  title  of  his  address  was 
“National  Drainage  Congress  and  Its  Accomplishments.”  This 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  convention.  He  spoke  of  the 


ruin  by  flood  to  the  industry  and  told  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  reclamation.  The  Mississippi  River  drainage  system 
has  done  a  great  amount  of  good  for  the  country  and  our 
people  because  of  the  river  regulation,  land  reclamation  and 
the  protection  from  and  the  prevention  of  floods.  He  de¬ 
clared  the  people  need  a  federal  commission*  that  will  be 
granted  the  power  to  study  and  investigate  from  all  angles 
the  subject  of  land  reclamation  so  that  a  comprehensive  plan 
might  be  evolved  for  the  protection  of  the  people  and  their 
property  from  disastrous  floods,  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  nation,  which  is  menaced  by  disease  breeding  swamps, 
protection  of  navigation  interests  and  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol  with  and  subsequent  development  of  the  hydro-electrical 
possibilities,  and  increased  land  valuations,  by  turning  swamp 
lands  into  fine  agricultural  tracts.  The  floods  of  this  coun¬ 
try  cost  the  nation  over  $100,000,000  a  year.  He  urged  the 
members  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  attend  the  National 
Drainage  Congress  third  annual  convention,  to  be  held  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  26th  to  28th. 

The  Banquet. 

Friday  evening  the  delegates  enjoyed  a  splendid  banquet 
held  in  the  small  dining  room  of  the  Beardsley  Hotel.  The 
tables  were  decorated  with  ferns  and  red  carnations.  The 
music  of  an  orchestra  delighted  the  banqueters  during  the 
several  courses.  Mr.  J.  W.  Robb,  of  Clinton,  Ind.,  was  toast¬ 
master.  The  following  gentlemen  were  on  the  toast  list: 
Rev.  Charles  Adams,  Charles  Nunan,  J.  E.  Randall  and  T. 
W.  De  Wolfe. 

Fourth  Session,  Saturday  Morning. 

This  was  the  business  session,  which  wmund  up  the  thir¬ 
ty-fifth  annual  convention.  The  reports  of  the  several  com¬ 
mittees  were  read  and  adopted  and  the  following^  officers 
elected: 

President — J.  M.  Mamer,  Campus,  Ill. 

Vice-President — Fred  Titerington,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Secretary- — A.  E.  Huckins,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Treasurer — George  J.  Walters,  Chatsworth,  Ill. 

The  following  executive  committee  was  elected: 

William  Hammerschmidt,  Leonard,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Stipes,  Champaign,  Ill. 

W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  ill. 

F.  W.  Butterworth,  Danville,  Ill. 

J.  M.  Mamer,  Campus,  Ill. 

A  committee  of  three  to  appoint  live  wires  for  the  heads 
of  the  various  units  to  be  formed  for  state  associational  work 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  A.  E.  Huckins,  T.  W.  De  Wolfe 
and  R.  T  Stull,  who  met  Sunday  morning  and  made  a  se¬ 
lection  from  a  list  of  clay  manufacturers,  collected  by  the 
State  Geological  Survey  It  was  decided  to  undertake  a 
campaign  for  a  subscription  of  $1,000  among  the  clayworkers 
of  Illinois  for  the  placing  of  a  state  exhibition  at  the  coming 
Clay  Show. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  name  a  suitable  date  for 
a  one  day’s  session  during  the  show  and  to  select  a  con¬ 
venient  place  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Illinois  Clay  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  during  their  stay. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereas,  the  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  this  Association 
has  had  presented  to  its  members  a  valuable  and  able  program, 
largely  due  to  the  aid  of  the  professors  of  the  Ceramics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

Whereas,  it  is  the  spirit  and  earnest  desire  of  this  Association 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  clay  industries  of  the  great  state 
of  Illinois  that  Professor  Bleininger  be  in  charge  of  the  Ceramics 
Department  of  our  university,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  that 
we  urge  Professor  Bleininger  to  return  to  the  Ceramics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  that  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  his  stay  profitable  and  pleasant. 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  heartiest  thanks  to  the  profes¬ 
sors  who  have  given  their  aid  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  and 
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for  their  valuable  papers  and  lectures.  That  we  commend  the 
Department  of  Ceramics  for  the  valuable  and  untiring  work  it  is 
doing  for  the  clay  industries  of  Illinois. 

Resolved  further,  that  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Elks  lodge 
for  the  use  of  their  hall  for  the  convention ;  that  we  are  under 
many  obligations  to  the  secretary  of  this  association  for  his  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  successful  meeting. 

In  order  to  promote  technical  ceramic  training,  encourage  re¬ 
search  work  in  ceramics  and  co-operative  work  with  the  State 
Geological  Survey  for  investigating  the  ceramic  resources  of  the 
state,  to  provide  ample  facilities  and  assistance  so  that  the  short 
industrial  course  may  be  given  in  a  more  practical  and  efficient 
manner,  to  provide  for  additions  to  the  teaching  force  and  addi¬ 
tional  expense  due  to  the  rapid  growth  in  student  enrollment,  to 
provide  for  a  suitable  addition  to  the  present  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  so  that  the  work  6f  the  ceramics  department  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner  and  to  assist  the  ceramic 
industries  of  the  state  in  solving  their  problems. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Ceramics  Department  to  the  clay  working  and  allied  industries  of 
the  state  and  that  the  members  use  their  influence  in  securing  nec¬ 
essary  funds  for  the  adequate  support  of  the  Ceramic  Department 
by  sending  a  joint  letter  to  the  president  and  board  of  trustees  of 
the  university  and  to  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature  urging 
them  to  endorse  the  ceramics  appropriation 

Whereas,  the  work  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  has  an  im¬ 
portant  field  in  the  study  of  clay  resources  of  Illinois  and,  where¬ 
as,  there  has  been  and  should  be  active  co-operation  between  the 
survey  and  the  Ceramic  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  the  direct  benefit  of  the  clayworking  industries,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Clay  Workers’  Association  hereby 
expresses  its  belief  that  the  work  of  the  survey  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  enlarged  and  that  the  appropriations  committee  of  the 
biennial  assembly  should  be  urged  to  provide  adequate  funds  for 
this  important  constructive  work. 

Whereas,  The  National  Drainage  Congress  is  organized  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  diffuse  knowledge  concerning  the  reclamation  of  lands 
where  drainage  reclamation  would  be  beneficial ;  to  promote  navi¬ 
gation  ;  to  conserve  and  impound  water  for  drainage  and  flood 
protection ;  to  conserve  and  control  natural  resources  pertaining  to 
agriculture ;  to  remove  the  menace  to  the  public  health  which  the 
presence  of  undrained  lowlands  constitutes ;  to  facilitate  confer¬ 
ence  and  deliberation  concerning  drainage  and  to  promote  con¬ 
certed  action  among  organizations  interested  in  the  conservation 
and  proper  utilization  of  our  natural  resources ;  and  to  bring  the 
needs  of  the  people  before  the  state  and  federal  governments,  and 

Whereas,  The  National  Drainage  Congress  has  petitioned  our 
representatives  in  Congress  to  have  the  Congress  of-  the  United 
States  establish  a  federal  commission  with  adequate  power  and 
ample  funds  immediately  available  to  evolve  and  carry  out  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for, 

First,  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  property  from  disastrous  river  floods. 

Second,  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  nation,  which  is 
constantly  menaced  by  the  existence  of  75,000,000  acres  of  swamp 
and  overflowed  land. 

Third,  the  protection  of  the  navigation  interests  of  our  great 
rivers,  and  their  regulation  and  control  with  the  subsequent  de¬ 
velopment  of  hydro-electrical  possibilities,  all  of  which  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  this  plan. 

Fourth,  the  protection  of  the  material  welfare  of  the  people  by 
the  drainage  of  our  75,000,000  acres  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
and  their  consequent  reclamation  and  utilization  for  growing  corn, 
cotton,  and  other  needed  food  and  clothing  supplies,  and 

Whereas,  the  establishment  of  said  commission  and  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  said  plan  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Illinois, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’ 
Association  hereby  endorses  the  objects  of  the  National  Drainage 
Congress  and  requests  the  senators  and  representatives  from  this 
state  to  urge  the  establishment  of  said  federal  commission  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 

Resolved  further,  That  the  secretary  of  this  organization  be 
instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  all  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  to  urge  their  active  co¬ 
operation  and  support  for  this  measure. 

After  suitable  speeches  by  the  newly  elected  officers,  the 
convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

Several  of  the  delegates  remained  over  for  the  two  weeks’ 
institute  program  held  at  the  Ceramic  Department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Forty-five  men  registered  for  this  course,  most 
of  whom  were  superintendents  of  plants.  Of  those  regis¬ 
tered,  twenty-one  were  from  Illinois,  three  from  Indiana,  two 
each  from  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  Utah,  while  Colorado,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Canada  each  had 
one  representative. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GET-TOGETHER  ORGANIZATION  STARTED  IN  ILLINOIS. 

A  Unit  System  for  Extending  Associational  Work  and  a  Cam¬ 
paign  for  an  Illinois  Exhibit  at 
the  Clay  Show. 


TWO  VERY  IMPORTANT  things  were  accomplished  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois 
Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  which  are  of  vast 
importance  to  that  body.  It  was  decided  to  divide  the  state 
into  units  much  on  the  order  of  the  parcels  post  plan  with 
the  exception  that  the  units  were  to  be  formed  according 
to  the  number  of  plants  in  certain  groups  and  the  live  wires 
that  could  be  induced  to  serve  in  such  a  campaign  for  a 
larger  associational  work. 

The  following  men  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  clay  workers  in  the  counties  mentioned  below: 

Mr.  C.  B.  Ver  Nooy,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cook 
county. 

V.  S.  Curtis,  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Kankakee  and 
Wills  counties. 

D.  C.  Ilaeger,  Aurora,  Ill.,  Du  Page,  Kane,  DeKalb,  Lee, 
Whiteside,  Ogle,  Jo  Daviess,  Stephenson,  Winnebago,  Boone, 
McHenry,  Lake  and  Carroll  counties. 

Frank  Matteson,  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,. 

Ill.,  Knox,  Fulton,  Mason,  Gass  and  Menard  counties. 

Louis  A.  Lambert,  Beaverville  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Beaver- 
ville,  Ill.,  Iroquois  and  Ford  counties. 

Douglas  Stevens,  505  N.  Vermillion  St.,  Danville,  Ill.,  Ver¬ 
million,  Champaign,  Douglas,  Edgar,  Coles,  Clark  and  Cum¬ 
berland  counties. 

Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Morgan,  San¬ 
gamon,  Macon,  Piatt,  Moultrie,  Christian  and  Shelby  coun¬ 
ties. 

John  T.  Hummert,  Gem  City  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Quincy, 

Ill.,  Adams  and  Pike  counties. 

Warren  Ittner,  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Co.,  502  Odd  Fellows 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Clair,  Monroe,  Clinton,  Washington, 
Perry  and  Randolph  counties. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Richards,  Jr.,  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwardsville, 

Ill.,  Madison,  Bond,  Montgomery,  Macoupin,  Green,  Jersey  and 
Calhoun  counties. 

James  Hill,  Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Murphysboro, 

Ill.,  Jackson,  Williamson,  Saline,  Gallatin,  Union,  Johnson, 
Pope,  Hardin,  Alexander,  Pulaski  and  Massac  counties. 

W.  A.  Stransfields,  Mt.  Carmel  Vitrified  Brick  and  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Ill.,  Wabash,  Edwards,  Lawrence,  Rich¬ 
land,  Clay,  Fayette,  Effingham,  Jasper  and  Crawford  coun¬ 
ties. 

L.  L.  Emerson,  First  National  Bank,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill., 
Marion,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Wayne,  Hamilton  and  White 
counties. 

Chas.  S.  Reed,  Chicago  Fire  Brick  and  Retort  Co.,  Com¬ 
mercial  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  La  Salle,  Bureau, 
Putnam,  Stark,  Marshall,  Kendall  and  Grundy  counties. 

Albert  E.  Giles,  305  Frye  Ave.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Peoria  and 
Tazewell  counties. 

Fred  Titterington,  Argillo  Works,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  Rock 
Island,  Henry  and  Mercer  counties. 

A.  W.  Gates,  Monmouth  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Monmouth, 

Ill.,  Henderson,  Warren  and  Hancock  counties. 

J.  L.  Scott,  Macomb  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Macomb,  Ill.,  Mc¬ 
Donough,  Schuyler  and  Brown  counties. 

O.  W.  Dunlap,  Dunlap  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Wood¬ 
ford,  Livingston,  McLean,  Logan  and  DeWitt  counties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  these  men  to  form  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  clayworkers  in  his  group  and  hold  informal  lunch¬ 
eons  two  or  three  times  a  year  at  some  central  or  convenient 
local  point,  these  meetings  to  be  of  the  glad-hand  order — in 
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other  words,  “get-together”  meetings,  wherein  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  various  manufacturers  will  become  more 
cordial  and  all  will  work  towards  one  end  for  larger  asso- 
ciational  work  in  Illinois  and  a  bigger  and  better  trade  for 
clay  products  in  general.  In  this  way  the  Illinois  Clay  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  will  gain  strength  through  the  cre¬ 
ated  enthusiasm  and  the  next  annual  convention  will  enjoy 
a  large  attendance. 

There  are  over  five  hundred  clayworkers  in  Illinois.  Why 
the  majority  do  not  attend  this  association’s  annual  meet¬ 
ings  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  The  program  is  always 
interesting,  the  papers  educational,  and  the  lobby  buttonhole 
talks  are  worth  many  dollars  to  any  clayworker.  Here’s  to 
a  larger  and  stronger  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  the  state  richly  deserves  with  its  wonderful  clay 
resources,  splendid  plants,  and  a  ceramic  school  which  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country  today. 

Another  very  important  point  decided  upon  was  that  of 
making  an  active  campaign  for  sufficient  funds  for  placing 
a  splendid  display  of  Illinois  clay  products  at  the  coming 
Clay  Products  Show.  The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  E.  Huckins,  to  the  above  mentioned  list 
of  clayworkers: 

Dear  Sir: 

5Tou  have  been  appointed  along  with  several  others  to 
cover  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  Illinois  Clay  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association. 

During  the  Clay  Show  this  association  will  have  head¬ 
quarters  at  some  hotel  to  be  announced  later  and  an  in¬ 
formal  dinner  will  be  given  to  get  all  the  members  together 
for  their  mutual  interest. 

We  wish  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the  Clay  Show  and  we 
hand  y-ou  herewith  a  list  of  the  known  plants  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  yours,  to  whom  we  wish  you  would  write  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  at  once  or  see  them  and  request  an  exhibit. 
They  are  to  remit  by  check  to  you  which  you  will  kindly 
indorse  over  to  me. 

Mr.  Hopley  will  send  you  dimensions  of  standard  panel 
which  must  be  conformed  to,  money  must  be  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  if  the  exhibit  costs  less  or  we  do  not  exhibit, 
amount  will  be  refunded.  If  any  special  point  arises,  kindly 
have  them  correspond  with  me  direct.  Kindly  attend  to  this 
at  once. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest,  we  remain, 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association, 

A.  E.  Huckins,  Secy. 

The  following  suggestive  letter  was  inclosed.  It  was 
desired  that  this  or  a  similar  letter  be  written  by  the  unit 
or  district  manager,  and  be  sent  to  the  clayworkers  in  his 
section. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’ 
Association  to  solicit  you  to  join  with  them  in  an  exhibit  at 
the  Clay  Show.  I  enclose  herewith  dimension  of  panel  for 
brick  which  must  be  conformed  to,  outside  dimension  of  all 
panels  to  be  exact  and  the  same,  except: 

For  exhibiting  tile  or  pottery,  make  panel  in  same  way, 
only  in  inches  deep  (front  to  back)  outside  dimension.  These 
when  placed  together  will  serve  as  shelves. 

Clay  miners  are  requested  to  place  a  drawer  in  bottom 
of  panel  for  raw  clay,  and  exhibit  in  panel  sample  of  fin¬ 
ished  ware.  The  face  of  the  panel  will  be  the  basis  for  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  amount  of  $20  per  panel  is  to  be  charged,  which, 
if  you  choose  to  exhibit,  kindly  remit  at  once  to  me. 

I  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  exhibiting  and  letting 
me  hear  from  you  at  once,  stating  how  many  panels  and  what 
kind  of  ware,  together  with  your  check. 

All  wood  surfaces  which  will  be  seen  when  looking  from 
the  front  are  to  be  painted  with  a  white  enamel  paint.  The 
exhibitor’s  label  on  the  exhibit  in  a  temporary  way.  These 
will  be  made  the  standard  at  the  Coliseum. 

All  are  to  be  laid  up  as  you  wish  to  exhibit  and  shipped 
express  prepaid  to  the  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  care  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co.,  Coliseum,  15th  and 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Shipment  should  be  made  so  as  to  reach  Chicago  not 


sooner  than  8  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  February  19th,  and  not  later 
than  February  24th. 

For  every  panel  exhibited,  through  special  arrangement 
with  the  management,  we  will  furnish  at  least  twenty  compli¬ 
mentary  tickets  so  you  may  promote  your  ware. 

Your  prompt  acknowledgement  of  this  letter,  together  with 
your  intentions,  will  be  appreciated.  Very  truly  yours, 


The  work  in  this  direction  is  being  carried  out  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  report  is  expected  within  the  very  near  future. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 


THE  WISCONSIN  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association’s- 
convention  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Republican  House,  January  29th  to. 
31st,  inclusive.  Secretary  Weidman  has  prepared  an  excel¬ 
lent  program  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected.  Professor 
Bleininger,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is. 
to  read  two  excellent  papers  that  will  be  of  incalculable  bene¬ 
fit  to  any  clayworker.  We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  follow¬ 
ing  program  which  we  received  but  recently  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary: 

Wednesday  Morning,  Jan.  29. 

Registration  of  members. 

Renewing  and  forming  acquaintances. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  Jan.  29,  2:00  O’clock. 

Convention  called  to  order. 

President’s  Address,  John  Ringle. 

Report  of  the  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees — 

Liability  and  Fire  Insurance. 

Legislation  and  Education. 

Publicity. 

Railway  Rates. 

“A  Year  of  Brick  Business  Under  the  Reduced  Rates,” 

J.  G.  Hamilton,  Grand  Rapids;  Geo.  E.  Burnham,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  A.  W.  Hilker,  Racine. 

“The  Proposed  Exhibit  of  the  Wisconsin  Association  at  the 
Clay  Products  Exposition,”  G.  Iverson  Wells,  Chicago,  Ill. 
This  subject  will  be  informally  discussed  by  the 
members  and  voted  upon. 

Appointment  of  Special  Committees. 

Communications. 

Thursday  Morning,  Jan.  30,  8:30  O’clock. 

“Tile  Drainage  Conditions  and  Requirements  in  Wisconsin,”' 

Prof.  E.  R.  Jones,  Madison,  Wis. 
Discussion,  S.  Gunther,  A.  O.  Wachter. 

“Present  Conditions  of  Tile  Manufacture  in  Wisconsin,” 

Oscar  Zimbal,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Discussion  by  L.  T.  Crabtree,  John  Roffers. 

“Some  Facts  Connected  with  Drying,” 

Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Discussion  by  J.  D.  Pratt,  William  Fricke,  W.  J.  Craney.. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Jan.  30,  2:00  O’clock. 

“The  Effect  of  Time  on  Burning,” 

Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Discussion  by  L.  H.  Cordes,  J.  B.  Theriault,  Ed.  Fricke. 
“Clay  Manufacturers’  Reciprocal  Fire  Insurance,” 

T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Discussion  by  F.  L.  Sanborn,  L.  T.  Crabtree,  J.  P. 
McLean. 

“Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance,” 

Wm.  A.  Fricke,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Discussion  by  A.  O.  Wachter,  Oscar  Zimbal,  H.  J.  Votaw. 
Business  and  Special  Announcements. 

Friday  Morning,  Jan.  31,  9:30  O’clock. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees — 

Auditing. 

Resolutions. 

Nominations. 

Election  of  Officers. 

“Should  the  Clay  Manufacturer  Advertise  His  Product?” 

I.  J.  Covey,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Discussion. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Appointment,  of  Standing  Committees. 

Adjournment. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  MODERN  PROGRESSIVE  IDEA. 


Benefits  of  the  First  Clay  Show — Why  the  Second  Clay  Show 
Deserves  the  Cordial  Support  of 
Every  Clayworker. 


THE  MOST  NATURAL  thing  to  do  in  preparing  for  our 
exhibit  in  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  for  1913  is 
to  turn  t:ack  and  see  what  we  think  of  the  exhibit  of 
1912  from  a  distance  of  nearly  a  year. 

First  we  dust  off  the  old  ledgers,  open  them  and  discern 
that,  pessimists  and  presidential  campaigns  to  the  contrary, 
business  has  been  better  since  the  clay  products  show  than 
before  it.  We  have  sold  more  pipe. 

Was  this  because,  or  partly  because,  of  the  Clay  Products 
Show?  Why  not?  At  the  1912  show  we  had  more  to  do 
than  to  amuse  the  mob.  Turning  now  from  the  ledgers  and 
dusting  off  the  old  photographs  of  the  exhibit,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  we  had  something  of  real  engineering  value  to 
demonstrate  to  engineers  and  sanitarians,  and  many  things 
of  vital  interest  to  show  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howson  Lott  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Modern  Improvements,  whose  little  Imps  are 


Demonstration  of  the  Proper  Construction  of  a  Sanitary  Sewer. 

to  be  brought  up  under  the  very  best  living  conditions.  What 
should  we  do  without  the  interest  of  these  good  people  in 
our  material? 

We  showed  engineers  and  contractors  how  to  make  sew¬ 
ers  water  tight  and  sanitary  without  the  use  of  cement  even 
in  the  joints,  but  all  of  imperishable,  non-absorbent  materials. 
They  were  mightily  interested  in  that.  We  built  a  life-size 
demonstration  on  a  life-size  road  of  how  vitrified  pipe  cul¬ 
verts  could  be  built — miles  of  them — of  different  lengths  and 
diameters,  all  from  a  single  specification.  We  demonstrated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  drainage  engineers  (and  Chicago  is 
headquarters  for  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  them)  a  totally 
new  way  of  draining  farm  lands  so  as  to  prevent  the  erosion 
of  their  precious  top  soil,  and  so  as  to  refill  all  the  wasteful 
gullies.  We  showed  how  a  good  real  number  one  sewer 
should  be  constructed.  Many  communities  had  never  really 
used  or  seen  the  best  grade  of  sewer  pipe  before.  No  won¬ 
der  they  had  not  been  enthusiastic  over  it.  We  all  talked  a 
steady  stream  of  explanations  and  appreciations  for  fifteen 
hours  a  day  and  pages  of  it  got  into  the  newspapers.  Really 
it  seemed  incredible  that  so  many  thousands  of  just  plain 
people  took  such  an  interest  in  these  vital  matters  of  sanita¬ 
tion  as  we  presented  them.  General  Publicity  is  a  gallant 
old  warrior.  He  beats  the  campaign  cigar,  the  torchlight  pro¬ 


cession,  the  special-rate-to-you  because-you’re-a-good-fellow,  the 
city  inspector’s  free  lunch,  and  all  the  gum  shoe  knockers. 

All  the  ideas  we  started  at  the  big  show  took.  The  water¬ 
tight  joints  began  to  get  into  specifications,  the  culvert  de¬ 
signs,  done  into  a  book  by  the  Pipe  Crafters  (at  Kansas  City, 
not  East  Aurora)  went  like  hot  cakes  and  syrup.  As  for 
the  new  drainage  ideas,  every  farmer’s  doin’  it,  doin’  it;  and 
the  pipe  is  being  shipped  right  now. 

So  far,  so  good;  but  here  is  another  great  opportunity 
presenting  itself.  We  will  repeat  the  best  of  last  year’s 
features  and  go  on  telling  more.  Vitrified  Salt-Glazed  Sanitary 
Sewer  Pipe  has  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for  about  5,000 
years  now,  but  there  are  many  new  and  interesting  things  to 
tell  about  it  yet.  At  the  next  show  let  us  demonstrate  how 
to  build  the  largest  sewer  out  of  vitrified  clay  blocks;  let’s 
build  vitrified  clay  linings  for  concrete  sewers  such  as  are 
now  specified  by  leading  sanitary  engineers  to  keep  them 
from  disintegrating.  Now  that  the.  Universities  of  Colorado, 
Montana,  California,  Iowa  and  Massachusetts  have  taken  up 
the  matter  of  the  disintegration  of  other  sewer  materials 
than  ours  by  sewer  gas,  let  us  show  some  of  this  data  in  an 
interesting  way  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howson  Lott  and  their  city 
engineer.  Let’s  show  how  they  build  flow  lines  in  California 
out  of  vitrified  clay  pipe  supported  on  vitrified  clay  pipe 


Specimen  of  the  Dickey  Double-Strength  Sewer  Pipe. 

bridge  piers.  Let’s  show  some  interesting  tests  on  our  ma¬ 
terials.  Why  not?  It  is  the  best.  A  Satisfied  Exhibitor. 


THE  THIRD  ON  THE  LIST  IS  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


Commenting  on  a  recent  address  by  George  Otis  Smith, 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  on  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  our  mineral  products,  its  tremendous  increase  during 
the  past  few  years  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the  most 
important  of  them,  a  press  bulletin  of  the  Survey  sets  forth 
in  the  order  of  their  rank  the  twelve  most  important  mineral 
products,  and  the  third  on  ihe  list  is  clay  products.  Only 
two  items  precede  this — coal  and  iron.  The  twelve  in  the 
order  of  importance  are:  coal,  iron,  clay  products,  copper, 
petroleum,  gold,  stone,  natural  gas,  cement,  lead,  silver,  and 
zinc.  Another  thing  that  Director  Smith  pointed  out  as  be¬ 
ing  of  nearly  equal  importance  with  the  factor  of  abundance 
of  these  important  mineral  products  is  bheir  wide  and  gen¬ 
eral  distribution,  and  in  this,  of  course,  clay  leads  the  list, 
for  clay  is  to  be  had  somewhere  in  reach  of  every  place  in 
the  country,  and  there  is  so  much  of  it  all,  of  the  natural 
resources,  that  no  specific  effort  is  made  to  list  or  compute 
it  all,  though  the  clay  resources  of  the  various  States  are 
reviewed  now  and  then  in  a  general  way,  and  those  of  given 
localities  specifically. 

In  connection  with  all  this,  here  is  a  thought  to  harbor: 
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Some  of  these  days  clay  products  will  likely  lead  the  list 
of  mineral  products  in  the  United  States.  This  product  has 
been  growing  in  importance  right  along,  and  right  now  we 
should  be  at  the  era  of  more  rapid  growth  than  ever  before. 
We  are  passing  the  stage  of  temporary  home  building,  and 
wood  for  outside  walls  especially  is  rapidly  giving  away  to 
clay;  we  are  just  getting  well  started  in  the  matter  of  brick 


Entrance  to  Dickey  Exhibit,  Chicago  Clay  Show. 


Samples  of  Clay  and  Clay  Products. 

for  streets  and  roads,  and  in  practically  all  other  branches 
of  the  clay  industry  the  outlook  for  future  growth  looks 
bright.  So  if  it  keeps  growing  right  it  should  make  more 
progress  than  any  other  one  of  the  mineral  products,  and 
by  and  by  lead  the  list.  That  is  not  a  bad  idea  for  a  clay 
show  and  clay  boosting  slogan,  the  idea  of  going  to  the 
top  and  leading  the  list  of  mineral  products. 


WHAT’S  INTERESTING  IN  CLAY. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  are  looking  intently  to¬ 
ward  the  clay  industry.  They  want  to  be  shown.  They  have 
heard  the  “big  noise”  about  the  Clay  Show  and  they  are 
getting  new  ideas  and  a  new  understanding  about  the  im- 


A  Novelty — Salt-Glazed  Well  Pipe. 


Specimens  of  Glazed  Clay  Ware. 

portance  of  the  clay  industry  and  its  varied  branches.  They 
have  read  more  and  heard  mo^e  about  clay  products  in  the 
last  twelve  months  than  in  twelve  or  twelve  hundred  previ¬ 
ous  years.  They  have  heard  most  about  the  utility  branches 
of  the  trade.  They  have  read  about  the  building  end  of  the 
industry,  the  sewer  pipe,  the  paving  brick,  the  tiling  and 
pottery  and  they  are  willing  to  know  more.  They  are  look- 
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ing  to  the  Clay  Show  to  score  a  second  big  success.  It’s 
important,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  second  show  is  a  more 
gratifying  success  than  the  first.  In  the  second  show  the 
clay  industry  should  renew  interest  by  hammering  home  the 
facts  of  the  advantages  of  the  utility  branches  and  should 
awaken  new  interest  by  stimulating  a  showing  of  the  artistic, 
the  novel  and  unusual  uses  for  clay.  The  public  thinks  of 
clay  in  units  of  brick  and  tile  but  the  trade  should  increase 
the  interest  of  the  public  by  entertaining  and  surprising  them 
with  other  products  of  clay.  The  novel  and  unusual  will 
stimulate  all  other  branches  and  all  branches  should  join  in 
gathering  together  a  vast  amount  of  unusual  and  artistic 
things  made  for  clay.  Few  people  know  that  teeth  are  made 
of  clay  or  that  washboards  are  a  clay  product.  Not  many 
know  that  insulators  are  a  clay  article  or  that  stove  linings 
and  turpentine  cups  are  included  in  the  thousand  and  one 
things  for  which  clay  is  used.  The  exposition  company  has 
set  aside  space  sufficient  to  show  a  few  samples  of  every 
variety  of  clay  products  so  that  the  public  can  see  and 
comprehend  just  what  an  enormous  industry  this  clay  in¬ 
dustry  is.  Such  a  showing  will  create  interest,  respect,  pur¬ 
chasers.  Every  manufacturer,  whether  or  not  he  is  an  ex¬ 
hibitor,  is  asked  to  send  information  to  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition  Co.,  815  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago, 
regarding  any  clay  products  of  an  unusual  kind.  No  matter 
whether  you  make  them  or  not.  No  matter  whether  you  are 
an  exhibitor  or  not.  Write  the  exposition  company  and  give 
them  information.  You’ll  help  in  this  way  to  boost  clay  and 
without  any  further  cost  than  a  postage  stamp.  Do  it  today. 
There  is  only  about  two  weeks  left  in  which  to  get  the  sam¬ 
ples  together  after  they  get  your  letter.  Write  at  once,  815 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago,  and  mention  any 
clay  product  you  know  of  not  included  in  the  following: 

Fancy,  face  and  common  brick,  terra  cotta,  roofing  tile, 
encaustic  tile,  sanitary  ware,  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  wall 
coping,  pottery,  faience,  garden  ornaments,  stone  ware,  chim¬ 
neys,  fireproofing,  hollow  block,  paving  brick,  conduits,  in¬ 
sulators,  dickey  birds,  turpentine  cups,  acid  tanks,  runner 
brick,  antique  china,  imported  china,  model  home,  lamps, 
marbles,  tobacco  pipes,  clay  novelties,  crucibles,  tableware, 
bathroom  equipment,  washboards,  flower  pots,  terra  cotta 
lumber,  fire  brick,  garden  walls  and  walls  showing  entrance 
to  estates  and  residences,  laundry  tubs,  silos. 


WEATHERING  OF  MARBLE. 


The  assertion  has  frequently  been  made  in  these  columns 
that  nothing  will  stand  the  weathering,  the  test  of  time  and 
the  various  other  elements  which  go  to  work  destruction  like 
properly  burned  clay.  We  have  evidence  of  this  fact  now 
and  then  from  various  sources  and  lately  it  is  a  special  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  which  tells 
how  poorly  marble  gravestones  stand  the  weather  in  our 
climate. 

“The  effect  on  white  marble  of  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
New  England,  outside  of  the  cities,  can  be  observed  in  many 
country  churchyards  and  cemeteries.  As  the  epitaphs  on 
tombstones  and  monuments  give  the  approximate  dates  of 
their  erection,  the  amount  of  dissolution  by  weathering  in  a 
century  can  be  calculated.  On  a  marble  stone  in  horizontal 
position  in  the  cemetery  on  Burial  Hill,  Plymouth,  Mass., 
dated  1825,  the  lettering  is  almost  effaced,  and  one  of  the 
same  year  in  vertical  position  is  badly  weathered.” 

Also  it  is  said  that  the  weathering  of  marble  in  the 
smoke-laden  atmospheres  of  great,  cities  and  the  industrial 
centers  is  hastened  not  only  by  the  action  of  atmospheric 
acids  but  also  by  the  sulphuric  acids  arising  from  the  smoke 
of  railroads,  factories,  foundries  and  steam  plants  where  soft 
coal  is  used. 

It  is  all  another  bit  of  evidence  in  line  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  is  eft  repeated  here,  and  that  is  for  statuary  and 
other  ornamentations,  no  matter  whether  it  is  cemeteries, 
parks  or  private  gardens,  there  is  nothing  will  stand  the  test 
of  time  like  properly  burned  clay  products. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CLAY  SHOW. 

Urgent  Appeal  for  Large  Attendance  and  a  National  Promo¬ 
tion  Organization  of  Clayworkers. 


To  the  Clayworkers  of  the  United  States: 

Gentlemen — The  second  annual  Clay  Products  Exposition 
will  be  held  February  26th  to  March  8th,  1913,  in  the  Coli¬ 
seum,  Chicago.  It  is  an  event  of  vital  importance  to  the 
whole  clayworking  industry  and  to  every  manufacturer  or 
dealer  in  clay  products.  The  undertaking  is  one  in  which 
every  clayworker  should  assist  and  from  which  every  indi¬ 
vidual  firm  or  corporation  in  the  industry  will  receive  last¬ 
ing  benefits  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

The  above  statement  is  amply  justified  by  the  testimony 
of  a  large  number  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  1912  show,  and 
who  are  backing  up  their  conviction  by  planning  to  put  up 
attractive  and  instructive  exhibits  at  the  coming  Clay  Show. 

If  you  have  not  already  arranged  to  take  some  part,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  assist  or  encourage  this  great  work.  If 
you  cannot  make  a  large  or  independent  exhibit  write  to  the 
Exposition  Company,  and  we  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  way 
in  which  you  can  help,  which  will  be  acceptable  and  agreeable 
to  you.  We  are  planning  now  for  a  general  exhibit  to  occupy 


R.  C.  Pen  field,  President  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co., 

Chicago. 

a  number  of  prominent  spaces,  the  exhibits  for  which  we  de¬ 
sire  to  secure  from  all  clay  products  manufacturers  not  other¬ 
wise  represented. 

Another  matter  of  equal  importance  is  the  attendance 
of  all  clayworkers  at  the  exposition,  and  at  the  sessions  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  the  various  clayworkers’  associations’ 
meeting  in  Chicago  during  the  Clay  Show.  If  you  do  not 
exhibit  and  cannot  help,  come  and  aid  by  your  presence.  You 
can  at  least  add  to  the  strength  of  numbers.  Matters  of 
great  interest  to  the  promotion  and  publicity  end  of  the 
clay  industry  will  be  up  for  discussion  and  the  decision  to 
be  reached  will  necessarily  effect  every  clayworker. 

A  National  Promotion  Organization. 

The  great  importance  of  the  Clay  Show  as  a  beneficial 
influence  in  promoting  the  use  of  clay  products  cannot  be 
questioned.  No  single  enterprise  has  ever  done  so  much 
for  the  betterment  of  the  clay  trade.  From  this  accom¬ 
plishment  should  grow  a  national  understanding  and  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  towards  the  promotion  of  these  things 
which  are  essential  to  the  further  development  of  the  clay 
trade  and  to  securing  that  attention  and  patronage  to  which 
the  superior  merits  of  clay  products  entitle  them.  The  op¬ 
portunities  for  work  along  the  lines  contemplated  are  many, 
the  work  is  of  gigantic  importance  and  the  exposition  has 
made  a  noble  beginning. 

It  is  vital  that  some  such  crystallization  take  place.  There 
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will  never  be  a  better  opportunity  and  there  will  never  be  a 
metter  start  towards  the  ends  which  we  desire  to  accom¬ 
plish  as  the  whole  of  the  country  knows  of  the  Clay  Show. 
1  hrough  the  Clay  Show  the  world  more  fully  appreciates  the 
value  and  advantages  of  clay  products.  The  show  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  promotion  and  advertising  proposition  and  at  the 
-coming  meeting  an  organization  should  be  effected,  the  en¬ 
tire  object  of  which  should  be  towards  the  most  efficient  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  all  clay  products  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  time  could  certainly  not  be  more  propitious,  nor  the 
needs  more  urgent. 

Let  us  take  advxantage  of  the  prestige  of  the  Clay  Show 
and  with  the  experience  of  our  other  organizations  let  us 
launch  a  campaign  which  will  echo  from  coast  to  coast  and 
result  in  gaining  recognition  for  clay  products  wherever  rec¬ 
ognition  is  entitled. 

W  ith  best  wishes  for  a  greater  clay  industry,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Clay  Products  Exposition  Company, 

Chicago,  Jan.  16,  1913.  R.  C.  Penfield,  President. 


BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


NEW  YEAR  starts  off  with  every  promise 
of  doing  better  for  the  building  trades  and 
brick  interests  than  several  years  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  those  include  some  pretty 
fairly  good  years.  It  has  taken  some 
time  for  commercial  conditions  to  be¬ 
come  adjusted  and  that  has  not  been 
wholly  accomplished  yet,  but  things  are 
looking  better  right  along.  The  political  situation  caused 
some  unrest,  but  the  general  feeling  is  one  of  faith  in  the 
new  administration  and  assurance  that  it  will  not  make  any 
serious  errors  which  will  cause  any  great  trouble. 


Outside  of  this  feature,  things  seem  to  be  very  promis¬ 
ing.  The  Northwest  as  a  whole  is  in  good  shape  and  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  building  work  before  another  year 
is  gone.  In  the  interior,  the  amount  of  good  sized  work  in 
sight  already  is  surprising,  and  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  when  spring  opens  up.  The  Twin  Cities  may  both  look 
forward  to  a  vast  amount  of  building,  although  some  of  it 
has  to  be  taken  on  faith,  since  things  have  not  developed  to 
the  point  of  publicity. 

There  is  one  factor  which  seems  likely  to  threaten  trou¬ 
ble,  and  that  is  the  labor  question.  In  the  Twin  Cities,  the 
labor  element  is  -watching  its  chance  to  start  trouble.  This 
is  particularly  so  in  Minneapolis,  where  open  shop  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  a  constant  grievance  to  the  union  labor  ele¬ 
ment,  which  has  tried  repeatedly  to  overcome  the  situation 
and  substitute  a  working  understanding  on  the  closed  shop 
basis,  but  always  without  anything  tangible  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  a  better  state  of  affairs.  In  St.  Paul,  the  building 
contractors  have  an  understanding  with  the  unions,  covering 
an  assurance  against  limitation  of  work,  no  strikes  without 
arbitration  of  differences  and  other  conditions.  It  has  been 


in  effect  for  a  year,  and  has  had  no  serious  difficulties  during 
that  time.  Whether  it  will  endure  when  work  becomes 
plentiful  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  workmen  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  Legislature  is  in  session  again.  One  of  the  first 
bills  which  will  come  up  will  be  one  for  accident  compensa¬ 
tion.  This  subject  has  been  under  consideration  for  four 
years  in  Minnesota.  The  senate  of  two  years  ago  named  a 
committee  to  consider  the  subject.  The  Minnesota  Employ¬ 
ers’  Association  drafted  a  bill  along  the  lines  of  the  New 
Jersey  law  and  submitted  it  to  this  committee,  which  held 
hearings  on  the  subject.  An  arrangement  wras  made  where¬ 
by  the  union  labor  organizations  were  to  delegate  certain 
representatives  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  the  em¬ 
ployers’  association  would  do  the  same.  These  were  to  con¬ 


sider  all  differences  between  the  two  sides,  and  attempt  to 
harmonize  them  by  mutual  concessions,  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Northwestern  Clay  Association  is  considering  prelim¬ 
inary  plans  for  its  annual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in 
Minneapolis  probably  the  early  part  cf  February,  although 
the  time  is  not  yet  set.  Among  the  things  which  will  come 
up  at  this  meeting  will  be  wrhether  the  association  as  a  body 
desires  to  have  space  for  a  display  at  the  Chicago  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Show  again.  Some  of  the  larger  concerns  will  doubt¬ 
less  have  their  own  individual  exhibits  again.  The  smaller 
concerns  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  there  is  any  benefit  to 
them,  sufficient  to  justify  their  spending  as  much  money  for 
a  display  space.  This  may  be  reconsidered  and  reversed 
when  it  comes  to  having  the  subject  considered  in  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  Minneapolis  Builders’  Exchange  has  elected  a  prom¬ 
inent  brick  man  for  president,  Edward  H.  Cobb,  of  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Press  Brick  Company,  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Cobb  is  a 
very  energetic  and  agressive  man  who  will  make  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  valuable  president  of  the  exchange.  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  exchange  has  a  membership  of  280  firms,  and  han¬ 
dles  a  great  many  lines  of  enterprises.  It  has  a  labor  bu¬ 
reau  which  supplied  men  for  3,000  positions  during  the  past 
year.  There  is  also  a  credit  bureau  which  has  records  of 
some  6,000  buyers,  and  is  constantly  increasing  in  number. 
Other  projects  are  being  taken  up  from  time  to  time  by 
the  exchange. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges,  O.  H.  Olsen,  of  Still¬ 
water,  Minn.,  a  general  contractor,  was  re-elected  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  as  was  W.  S.  Kingsley,  of  Faribault,  and  W. 
H.  Jackson,  of  White  Bear.  James  Leek,  of  Minneapolis,  A. 
P.  Cameron,  of  St.  Paul,  both  general  contractors,  and  F.  J. 
Nixon,  of  Duluth,  a  brick  and  building  material  man,  were 
elected  on  the  executive  committee. 

Frederick  H.  Romer,  head  of  the  general  contracting  firm 
of  the  F.  J.  Romer  Construction  Company,  St.  Paul,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Builders’  Exchange. 
Mr.  Romer  is  one  of  the  rising  young  general  contractors  of 
the  city,  and  his  firm  has  been  an  active  and  aggressive  one 
in  the  construction  of  the  larger  structures.  It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  his  administration  may  be  an  energetic  and  active 
one. 

Richard  R.  Colburn,  who  has  been  with  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company  in  the  Minneapolis  office  as  salesman 
for  some  years,  has  gone  with  the  Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  of  Hebron,  N.  D.,  where  he  becomes  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  sales  manager  for  that  company.  The  He¬ 
bron  company  has  a  fine  field  and  anticipates  making  a 
marked  increase  in  its  output  and  volume  of  business  for  the 
season  now  starting.  Mr.  Colburn  has  been  a  popular  sales¬ 
man  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  his  removal  is  a  source  of  re¬ 
gret  to  his  friends. 

The  election  of  officers  by  the  Minneapolis  Master  Build¬ 
ers’  Association  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  following, 
all  being  prominent  contractors:  President,  N.  W.  Nelson; 
vice-president,  J.  L.  Robinson;  treasurer,  John  Wunder;  di¬ 
rector  for  three  years,  E.  E.  Leighton. 

A  test  of  the  Minneapolis  building  restriction  against 
apartment  houses  and  garages  was  threatened,  when  an  in¬ 
tending  builder  sought  a  writ  of  injunction  to  prevent  the 
building  inspector  from  molesting  him  in  an  attempt  at  build¬ 
ing  an  apartment  building  on  Lowry  Hill.  The  action  was 
ruled  out,  as  it  was  shown  that  no  irreparable  injury  had 
been  done  him.  He  did  not  follow  up  the  move  by  starting 
construction  and  thereby  forcing  the  inspector  to  attempt  to 
stop  him,  when  an  injunction  would  have  been  in  order,  if 
he  could  establish  his  claim  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 

The  Red  Wing  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
is  making  exhaustive  tests  of  the  clays  available  at  Coon 
Creek,  Minn.,  just  north  of  Minneapolis,  and  contemplates 
installing  a  plant  there.  There  is  a  plant  located  there, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Hydraulic  company,  but  the  clays 
available  are  very  plentiful  and  include  room  for  other  plants. 

T.  Win. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


An  Appreciative  Subscriber. 

Editor  The  Cl  ay- Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  which  kindly  credit  our 
subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker  ahead  for  four  years.  We 
had  a  very  good  season  in  1912,  and  expect  one  equally  as 
good  for  1913.  We  are  much  pleased  with  The  Clay-Worker 
and  wish  it  every  success.  Yours  very  truly, 

Warren,  Pa.  E.  Highhouse’s  Sons. 


Bright  Prospects  for  1913. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter,  will  say  we  had  a 
very  prosperous  year  and  the  outlook  is  bright  for  a  still 
better  trade  the  coming  season,  and  of  course  this  large  busi¬ 
ness  called  for  a  much  larger  expenditure  on  our  part,  and 


Office  and  Kiln  Sheds,  Whiteselle  Brick  and  Lumber  Co. 


we  have  about  three  times  the  number  of  outstanding  ac¬ 
counts  that  we  ever  had  in  former  years.  However,  we  are 
well  pleased  with  the  year’s  business.  Very  truly, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mueller  Bros. 


Success  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Assured. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Yours  of  the  31st  at  hand.  The  outlook  for  business  from 
our  viewpoint  is  exceptionally  good.  The  success  we  met 
with  last  year  practically  assures  our  future  for  a  good 
while  to  come.  Yours  very  truly, 

Conneaut,  O.  The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co. 


Pennsylvania  Factory  Run  to  Capacity. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

First  of  all  I  want  to  extend  to  you  the  compliments  of 
the  season,  wishing  you  a  very  happy  and  successful  new 
year,  and  I  sincerely  trust  the  year  1913  will  bring  you  and 
your  family  all  the  good  things  you  may  desire.  I  hope  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  our  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  March.  The  brick  business  in 
Pennsylvania  the  past  year  has  been  good,  and  I  have  run 
the  factory  to  the  fullest  capacity.  Everything  has  been  sold 
and  I  have  orders  enough  on  the  books  to  keep  us  going  for 
the  next  ten  months.  I  intend  to  enlarge  the  plant  the  com¬ 
ing  spring  by  the  addition  of  two  more  kilns  and  more  dryer 
capacity. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  which 


please  send  me  two  copies  of  the  book  entitled  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Bungalows,  also  renew  my  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker  for  1913. 

Trusting  you  are  well,  and  with  the  kindest  personal  re¬ 
gards,  believe  me,  I  remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  Warren  De  Rosay, 
General  Manager  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

Corry,  Pa. 


An  Interesting  Texas  Brick  Plant. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Your  correspondent  stopped  at  Corsicana  on  a  jaunt 
through  Texas,  and  visited  the  plant  of  the  Whiteselle  Brick 
and  Lumber  Company.  Mr.  Whiteselle  has  been  making  brick 
in  Corsicana  for  over  twenty  years.  The  yard  is  located  on 
the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad,  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  south  of  the  city. 

View  No.  1  is  taken  from  the  west  side  of  the  plant.  View 
No.  2  is  taken  from  the  east  side,  and  View  No.  3  is  their 


Clay  Storage  Shed  and  Kiln  Sheds. 

shale  pit.  The  shale  is  gathered  with  a  Quincy  clay  gatherer 
and  dumped  into  a  trap  as  shown,  and  hauled  to  a  large 
clay  storage  shed.  They  have  storage  capacity  for  nearly 
a  million  brick.  The  clay  is  crushed  in  two  nine-foot  dry 
pans,  made  by  the  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  brick  are  made  by  the  dry  press  system,  on 
two  four-mold  Berg  presses,  made  by  the  Anderson  Foundry 
and  Machine  Works,  of  Anderson,  Ind. 

The  product  is  burned  in  clamp  kilns  as  shown  in  the 
cut,  which  have  a  capacity  of  250,000  each.  The  fuel  used 
is  oil  and  the  system  of  oil  burning  was  installed  by  the 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Company,  using  their  No.  1  oil 
atomizers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Whiteselle  is  president,  Mr.  M.  A.  Lehman,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  (who  is  certainly  a  live  wire,  full  of 
energy  and  talks  nothing  but  brick).  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  is 
superintendent  of  the  yard,  and  has  been  with  the  company 
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a  great  many  years.  They  make  the  best  red  press  brick 
in  Central  Texas. 

Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lehman  are  going  to  he  in 
Chicago  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  All  of  the  brickyards  in  Texas 
are  enthusiastic  on  the  outlook  for  brick  business  for  the 
coming  season,  and  the  majority  of  them  intend  to  be  at  the 
Chicago  meeting,  and  take  in  the  clay  show. 


Brick  News  From  Maine. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

An  excellent  sample  of  brick  architecture  in  college 
buildings  is  that  of  the  $115,000  Bowdoin  college  gymnasium, 
which  has  recently  been  completed  at  Brunswick,  and  occu¬ 
pied  for  the  first  time  with  the  opening  of  the  first  1913 
term.  This  big  brick  structure,  with  the  athletic  building  in 
connection,  was  started  last  January,  and  the  amount  nec¬ 
essary  for  erecting  them  was  subscribed  by  alumni,  students, 
and  friends  of  the  college. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  the  office  for  the  managers  of 
the  athletic  teams,  office  for  athletic  instructors,  and  leaders 
of  the  various  classes,  boxing  room,  fencing  room,  handball 
court,  faculty  dressing  room,  two  large  general  dressing 
rooms,  shower  baths,  toilets,  rubbing  rooms,  bathrooms  and 
two  large  store  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  two  offices 


has  gone  by  faster  than  I  anticipated.  Enclosed  herewith 
you  will  find  check  for  the  renewal  for  1913. 

Regarding  the  business  the  past  season,  while  volume  has 
been  fairly  good  the  prices  have  not  compensated  for  the 
raise  in  wages.  The  prospects  for  the  year  1913  are  favor¬ 
able.  Labor  the  past  year  was  very  scarce  with  us.  There 
was  so  much  work  in  the  way  of  street  improvement  and 
building  every  employer  was  gunning  for  more  men,  which 
caused  the  scarcity  referred  to.  The  Clay-Worker  is  a 
splendid  periodical  for  parties  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products. 

I  hope  the  year  1913  may  be  a  banner  year  for  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  W.  H.  H.  Rogers. 


Nineteen  Hundred  and  Twelve  a  Good  Year. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  24th,  we  thank  you  for 
your  year’s  greeting  and  assure  you  of  our  best  wishes  to 
you  and  yours  for  the  coming  year.  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  business  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  as  we  have 
shown  a  fair  increase  over  any  previous  year.  We  consider 
the  outlook  good  for  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  and  are 
hopeful  that  through  the  organizations  of  the  brick  interests 


The  Bowdoin  College  Gymnasium,  Brunswick,  Maine. 


for  the  professor  of  physical  training,  and  a  main  exercising 
floor,  112  by  7G  feet.  The  Thomas  Worcester  Hyde  building, 
in  connection,  was  erected  through  the  generosity  of  Hon. 
John  S.  Hyde,  of  Bath,  and  is  the  largest  hall  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  devoted  exclusively  to  athletics,  measuring  160  by  120 
feet.  It  has  a  full-size  baseball  diamond,  excellent  track  and 
many  other  valuable  features. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  one  of  activity  in 
Maine  brick  building  circles,  especially  in  the  cities  of  Ban¬ 
gor,  Augusta  and  Waterville.  In  Bangor,  a  few  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  either  started  or  finished  during  the  year  were  a  $300,- 
000  brick  high  school,  $200,000  library  building,  seven-story 
block  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  the  largest  in 
the  city,  and  a  three-story  block  of  the  Bangor  Real  Estate 
Company.  It  has  been  essentially  a  brick  year  in  Bangor. 
Here  there  is  no  need  of  the  slogan,  “Back  to  Brick,”  for 
Bangoreans  have  never  used  other  than  this  material  for 
their  best  buildings.  Brickmaker’s  Son. 


A  Splendid  Periodical. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  writer  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  year  or  two  years 
ago  we  sent  you  a  check  for  a  subscription  covering  three 
or  four  years.  Time  flies  by  so  fast  that  the  subscription 


and  systematic  education  and  agitation  for  good  roads  that 
clay  industries  will  have  continued  prosperity.  We  do  not 
look  for  them  to  have  such  an  unprecedented  rush  as  the 
steel  business  is  now  enjoying,  nor  do  we  think  it  desirable 
as  it  always  brings  a  reaction,  but  are  content  with  the 
outlook.  Yours  very  truly, 

The  Bonnot  Company, 

Canton,  O.  A.  A.  Oldham,  Sec’y.  and  Treas. 


A  Twenty-five  Per  Cent.  Increase  in  Business. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  inst.,  relative  to  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  during  the  past  year  and  the  prospects  for 
1913,  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  1912  has  been  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  year  with  us.  Our  sales  show  an  increase  of  over 
twenty-five  per  cent,  as  compared  with  any  previous  year. 
This  increase  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  improved  dryer 
car  that  we  placed  on  the  market  about  three  years  ago. 

All  of  our  dryer  cars  are  furnished  with  the  Chase  pat¬ 
ent,  flexible  and  reversible  boxing,  containing  roller  bearings. 
Cars  with  these  boxings  are  in  service  in  the  majority  of 
the  largest  plants  manufacturing  clay  products  of  various 
kinds,  in  this  and  other  countries. 

All  clayworkers  who  are  using  cars  with  this  boxing  agree 
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that  it  reduces  the  cost  of  handling  their  products  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  ease  with  which  the  cars  are  moved  out  of  the 
dryer.  The  boxing  adjusts  itself  to  any  buckle  or  twist  in 
the  car  frame  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  dryer  or  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rough  usage  to  which  dryer  cars  are  subjected.  The 
car  will  hold  the  rail  when  the  axle  is  sprung  or  when  the 
trackage  is  old  and  rough. 

Our  prospects  for  1913  are  very  bright  and  we  confidently 
expect  another  substantial  increase  in  our  sales.  Inquiries 
are  good  and  we  have  a  large  number  of  orders  booked  for 
future  delivery. 

We  are  pleased  to  add  that  The  Clay-Worker  has  been 
of  material  assistance  to  us  as  an  advertising  medium  and 
also  as  an  information  bureau,  enabling  us  to  keep  in  touch 
with  prospective  buyers.  Very  respectfully, 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co., 

Columbus,  O.  Per  A.  J.  Dunn,  Sales  Manager. 


Appreciates  Good  Reading. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  indebted  to  you  for  a  copy  of  “The  Effect  of  Heat 
Upon  Clays.”  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  we 
have  ever  read,  and  we  want  to  tell  you  how  thoroughly  we 
appreciate  it. 

If  there  is  ever  any  information  you  desire  with  reference 
to  what  is  going  on  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  we  are 
in  position  to  give  it  to  you,  you  may  have  it  for  the  asking. 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  Heinz  Roofing  Tile  Company. 

Denver,  Colo. 


Increase  in  Foreign  Trade. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Our  business  has  been  increasing  continually.  We  have 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  increase  in  our 
force  to  take  care  of  the  business.  We  are  bringing  out  some 
new  machines  of  still  greater  strength  and  capacity  along 
the  lines  of  single  gear  design  which  we  have  advocated  so 
persistently.  We  are  also  extending  our  foreign  trade,  hav¬ 
ing  recently  made  shipments  of  outfits  to  South  America, 
New  Zealand,  etc.,  and  this  foreign  business  is  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  our  ad.  in  The  Clay-Worker.  We  are  sure  that  our 
business  will  be  good  the  coming  year. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons, 

Statesville,  N.  C.  C.  M.  S. 


Clayworkers  Not  Slow  to  Adopt  Improved  Apparatus. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

In  reference  to  your  letter  of  December  19th,  we  beg  to 
advise  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  banner  year  in  the 
demand  for  pyrometers  for  regulating  temperature  in  the 
clay  industry.  The  sales  of  our  instruments  to  brick  and 
tile  works  have  doubled  during  the  past  year,  and  our  sales 
throughout  are  practically  100  per  cent,  larger  this  year 
than  any  previous  year.  All  concerns  seem  to  be  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  some  accurate  regulation  of  temperature 
must  be  secured  to  produce  uniform  results,  and  with  the 
least  consumption  of  fuel,  and  we  believe  this  will  be  more 
strongly  recognized  each  year  as  managers  and  superintend¬ 
ents  become  more  up  to  date  in  operating  method. 

Wishing  you  success  for  1913,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company, 

Philadelphia.  By  R.  P.  Brown,  President. 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Continuous  Kiln. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  notice  in  the  September  number  of  The  Clay-Worker 
a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Richard  B.  Hoehne  on  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln,  in  which  he  sets  fovth  the  same  opinions  that  I 


hold,  and  also  one  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Dennis,  that  it  does  not 
need  a  kiln  engineer  to  build  a  continuous  kiln,  unless  he 
is  a  practical  brick  man  as  well.  Now,  if  a  man  can  build 
a  kiln  and  start  same  profitably  to  the  people  he  is  build¬ 
ing  it  for,  he  is  a  kiln  engineer,  according  to  Mr.  Hoehne. 
Mr.  Hoehne  mentions  Germany  in  his  letter.  Now,  we  are 
not  all  Germans  and  do  not  have  the  advantage  the  German 
brickmakers  get,  or  everybody  in  the  trade  would  be  an 
expert  or  technical  brickmaker.  Then  what  use  would  there 
be  for  the  technical  engineer?  What  chance  would  he  have 
of  making  a  living?  None. 

Regarding  the  advantages  of  the  continuous  kiln  over 
the  down-draft  kiln,  the  continuous  kiln  is  all  right  for  com¬ 
mon  and  inferior  goods.  It  can  be  burned  cheap,  but  will 
lose  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  setting  and  drawing,  as  the 
down-draft  kiln.  Then  the  quality  is  always  50  per  cent., 
inferior  to  the  goods  burned  in  the  down-draft  kiln.  If  the 
continuous  kiln  on  present  principles  could  be  guaranteed  to 
burn  the  same  quality  as  the  up-to-date  down-draft  kiln, 
then  I  should  be  for  it  altogether,  but  it  cannot.  Now,  why 


H.  W.  Hardy,  Staffordshire,  England. 


not  go  in  for  building  the  continuous  kiln  on  the  down- 
draft  principle?  It  can  be  built  to  work  on  the  same  plan 
at  the  continuous  kiln.  It  can  be  built  to  work  down-draft 
or  semi-muffle,  thus  insuring  quality  with  cheapness.  Then, 
too,  it  could  be  built  to  suit  a  small  yard  as  well  as  a  large 
one.  A  continuous  down-draft  kiln  could  be  built  to  hold 
not  more  than  100,000  brick,  and  it  could  be  burned  without 
the  coal  getting  among  the  goods  to  be  burned,  thus  doing 
away  with  all  discolored  ware.  Another  disadvantage  would 
be  that  it  would  burn  any  class  of  ware,  such  as  enamel, 
terra  cotta,  pressed  building  brick,  all  shapes  and  patterns, 
flooring,  quarries,  roofing  tile,  ridges,  hips  and  valleys,  salt- 
glazed  pipe,  sanitary  ware,  encaustic  tile,  pottery,  etc.,  etc. 
In  fact,  any  class  of  goods  made  in  the  clay  trade,  and 
would  use  the  heat  from  one  kiln  chamber  to  another  so 
that  there  would  be  a  saving  in  coal  of  more  than  one-half. 
The  building  of  the  kiln  would  cost  very  little  more  than  a 
down-draft  kiln,  therefore  combining  cheapness  with  quality. 

I  hope  my  American  brothers  will  be  able  to  gain  some¬ 
thing  from  this  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

H.  W.  Hardy. 
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Sand-Lime  Brick  Makers  Enlarge  Factory  to  Meet  Demand. 

Editor  The  Clay- Worker: 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  our  check  for  subscription  to 
The  Clay-Worker  for  four  years.  We  have  just  completed 
a  very  successful  year  in  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick. 
Our  output  has  increased  65  per  cent.,  and  we  will  have  to 
continue  operations  until  the  first  of  April  to  keep  up  with 
our  contracts,  and  the  only  way  out  will  be  to  increase  our 
capacity. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rochester  Composite  Brick  Co. 


A  Bond  for  Siliceous  Earth. 

-Editor  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A.: 

Dear  Sir — In  regard  to  a  letter  written  to  The  Clay- 
Worker,  relative  to  a  bond  for  siliceous  earth,  which  ap¬ 
peared  with  an  answer  from  Mr.  Ellis  Lovejoy,  besides  the 
good  methods  cited  by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  I  have  the  following  to 
offer. 

The  best  and  cheapest  bond,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to 
.grind  a  certain  portion,  say  10  per  cent.,  to  dust  or  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder.  If  the  material  as  it  comes  from  the  bank 
be  passed  through  a  pulverizer  of  the  Williams  type,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  the  material  ground  so  that 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  it  (or  any  other  per  cent  required) 
could  be  ground  just  right  to  mix  with  the  balance  of  the 
ground  material.  This  10  per  cent,  of  impalpable  powder 
would  be  sufficient  bond  for  the  manufacture  of  soft  mud 
bricks. 

Another  method  would  be  mixing  “lime  putty”  that  has 
been  slaked  at  least  30  days  (the  longer  the  better)  and 
used  in  a  still  moist  condition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  lime  in  small  quantities  acts  as  a  flux  and  in 
large  quantities  has  the  power  to  withstand  great  heat. 
Portland  cement,  for  instance,  has  an  average  of  some  60  per 
■cent,  lime  C.  O.  or  is  made  from  75  per  cent,  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  and  25  per  cent  clay,  containing  (besides  silica  and 
alumina)  a  small  percentage  of  alkali  and  iron,  which 
fluxes  with  the  lime  and  clay  at  some  3,000  degrees  F.  more 
or  less.  If  the  amount  of  lime  is  too  small,  the  mixture  will 
melt  before  the  chemical  combination  is  reached  and  if  too 
much  lime  is  used,  the  material  will  withstand  the  heat 
without  giving  the  required  combinaton.  Now  the  exact 
amount  of  lime  required  for  binding  siliceous  earth  can  be 
determined  only  by  experimenting,  but  after  the  correct  mix¬ 
ture  has  once  been  ascertained,  it  must  be  adhered  to  relig¬ 
iously. 

With  the  powdered  earth  there  need  be  no  such  fine 
measuring,  and  as  long  as  there  is  at  least  sufficient  for  a 
bond  anything  over  will  make  but  little  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence. 

As  to  drying  and  burning.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
material  will  dry  and  burn  quickly  and  easily.  Siliceous  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  flint  or  quartz,  must  be  burned  and  cooled 
very  slowly,  as  the  materials  have  a  tendency  to  crack  and 
break,  but  this  material  being  full  of  minute  cells  can  be 
dried,  heated  and  cooled  very  quickly,  and  does  not  require 
great  heat  to  burn  it  to  hardness.  Yours  very  truly, 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  29,  1912.  Wm.  A.  Butler. 


NEW  TERRA  COTTA  COMPANY  LOCATES  PLANT  AT 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS. 


The  Advance  Terra  Cotta  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
industry  that  has  chosen  Chicago  Heights,  a  suburb  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  as  a  desirable  place  to  locate  its  plant.  The  ad¬ 
mirable  shipping  facilities  and  the  abundant  supply  of  good 
clay  to  be  found  there  induced  them  to  select  this  location. 
The  new  concern  has  acquired  a  tract  of  ten  acres  just  east  of 
State  street,  and  will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  its  plant. 
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Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  statement  that  the  main  structure  will  be  400x500 
feet,  of  brick,  concrete  and  steel  construction,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  buildings,  all  equipped  with  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  high  grade  terra  cotta  used  for  ornamental 
and  fireproofing  purposes.  The  men  backing  the  enterprise 
have  a  wide  experience  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
phase  of  the  business.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  H. 
B.  Prosser,  president;  T.  A.  Dungan,'  vice-president;  E.  S. 
Lewis,  secretary;  all  of  Chicago. 


JOHN  BURKE  FATALLY  INJURED  IN  AUTOMOBILE 

ACCIDENT. 


AFTER  A  MONTH  of  suffering,  in  which  every  effort  pos¬ 
sible  to  surgery  was  made  to  aid  him  in  his  fight  for 
life,  John  Franklin  Burke  died  New  Year’s  day,  at 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aged  28  years.  He 


John  Burke,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


was  conscious  to  the  end  and  his  mother  and  father  were 
with  him.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
Burke,  of  43  Prince  street. 

On  December  1st,  while  driving  in  an  automobile  on  the 
West  Henrietta  road,  with  Walter  Smith  and  two  young 
women  of  this  city,  Mr.  Burke  was  thrown  out,  his  back 
broken  and  his  spinal  cord  severed,  when  the  machine 
swerved  to  the  side  of  the  road  into  a  stone  pile.  The 
others  were  only  bruised.  From  the  time  the  local  physi¬ 
cians  made  their  careful  examination  no  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  life,  although  Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  a  noted  surgeon,  was  brought  to  the  city.  Born  in 
Rochester,  an  only  child.  Mr.  Burke  was  educated  at  Brad- 
street’s  preparatory  school  and  eleven  years  ago  engaged  with 
his  father  in  the  brick  and  tile  business.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  secretary  of  the  Burke  Brick  Company,  of 
which  his  father  is  president.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Rochester  Engineering  Society,  the  National  Brickmakers’ 
Association  of  America  and  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 

The  funeral  was  held  January  3,  and  the  burial  was  pri¬ 
vate. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Twenty=Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  to  be  Meld 
at  Chicago,  March  2nd  to  8th,  1913. 

In  Conjunction  with  the  Second  International  Clay  Products 
Exposition,  Which  Opens  February  26,  and 
Continues  Until  March  8. 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  Will 
Hold  Its  Sessions,  March  3  and  4,  in  the  Green 
Room  of  the  Annex  Hotel  as  Before. 


The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America,  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association  and  Other  Auxiliary  Organi¬ 
zations  Will  Hold  Separate  Sessions 
During  the  Week. 


AS  PREVIOUSLY  announced,  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As 
sociation  will  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel  and 
Annex,  Chicago,  March  2  to  8,  inclusive,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Second  International  Clay  Products  Exposition.  The  lat¬ 
ter  will  occur  at  the  great  Coliseum,  as  before,  and  will  be 
open  to  the  public  for  ten  days,  including  Sunday,  beginning 
February  26th. 

The  yearly  meetings  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  the  Building  Brick  Association  of 
America,  the  National  Clay  Machinery  Association,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Face  Brick  Association  and  other  kindred  organizations 
will  be  held  during  this  period.  Ample  facilities  for  all  meet¬ 
ings,  such  as  convention  hall,  committee  rooms,  etc.,  etc., 
will  be  provided  free  of  charge  at  the  Annex  for  each  and 
any  auxiliary  organization  desiring  same. 

Congress  Hotel  and  Annex  Headquarters. 

All  N.  B.  M.  A.  sessions  and  functions  will  be  held  at  the 
Annex  Hotel,  which  will  be  the  official  headquarters.  The 
unexcelled  facilities  afforded  during  the  last  convention  is  a 
guaranty  that  every  convenience  possible  will  be  provided. 
The  Annex  is  located  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago’s  most 
aristocratic  thoroughfare.  It  overlooks  Lake  Michigan  and 
is  the  center  of  the  city’s  activity.  It  contains  1,200  rooms 
and  affords  every  modern  convenience  and  luxury.  It  is 
conducted  on  the  European  plan  exclusively.  The  following 
rates  will  prevail:  Single  rooms,  without  bath,  for  one  per¬ 
son,  $2.00  per  day  and  up;  for  two  persons,  $3.00  per  day 
and  up.  Single  rooms,  with  bath,  for  one  person,  $3.50  per 
day  and  up;  for  two  persons,  $5.00  per  day  and  up.  Two 
connecting  rooms,  with  bath,  $7.00  per  day  and  up. 

The  Chicago  Clay  Club. 

The  local  manufacturers,  through  the  Chicago  Clay  Club, 
will  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  every  visitor  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  no  matter  what  branch  of  the  clay  industry  he  may 
represent.  A  numerous  and  experienced  “Glad  Hand”  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  on  duty  at  the  Annex  throughout  the  week. 
Various  entertainments  will  be  provided.  The  ladies  will 
be  given  special  attention,  and  delegates  are  expected  to 


bring  their  wives,  their  daughters,  or  their  sweethearts,  as 
occasion  permits.  Appropriate  souvenirs  will  be  distributed 
and  a  gala  time  is  anticipated. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  International  Clay  Products 
Exposition  will  occur  Wednesday  evening,  February  26th, 
with  suitable  ceremonies.  The  officials  of  the  Clay  Show 
announce  that  the  second  exhibition  will  far  excel  the  first, 
both  in  extent  and  character  of  displays,  and  while  that  may 
seem  impossible  to  those  who  a  year  ago  marvelled  at  the 
beautiful  display  of  clay  products,  the  like  of  "which  had 
never  been  seen  before,  it  is  but  natural  that  profiting  by  last 
year’s  experience,  a  still  greater  and  more  charming  exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  staged  at  the  Coliseum  in  March. 

Convention  Sessions. 

As  in  former  years  convention  week  will  be  divided  by 
the  National  Association  and  the  affiliated  bodies.  The  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be  held  in  the  Florentine  room 
of  the  Annex.  But  one  session  a  day  will  be  held  in  order  to 
afford  delegates  ample  opportunity  for  visiting  the  Clay 
Show. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
hold  its  sessions  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  Annex  beginning 
Monday,  March  3.  The  Building  Brick  Association,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Face  Brick  Association,  the  National  Clay  Machinery 
Association  will  hold  their  sessions  in  the  various  conven¬ 
tion  halls  and  club  rooms  of  the  Annex,  exact  announcement 
of  which  will  be  made  subsequently. 

Program  of  Convention. 

An  interesting  program  is  in  course  of  completion,  and 
members  are  invited  to  suggest  topics  for  discussion  or  sub¬ 
jects  for  formal  papers,  touching  on  any  of  the  various  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  interested. 
All  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  are  open  to  the  public.  Those 
who  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  clay  work  of  any 
character  are  invited  to  attend  the  convention.  Members 
and  their  families,  or  friends  who  may  accmpany  them,  will 
be  welcome  and  may  participate  in  the  deliberations  or  en¬ 
tertainments  afforded.  Those  desiring  information  as  to 
requisite  of  membership  in  the  N.  B.  M„  A.  or  other  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  the  convention  or  exhibition,  are  requested  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

The  Executive  Committee, 
Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  President. 

Tiieo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


CONVENTION  DATES. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  January  22  and  23. 
The  program  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  discussion  of 
better  methods  for  publicity.  C.  B.  Platt,  Van  Meter,  is 
secretary. 

The  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association  will  hold  its 
thirteenth  annual  convention  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January 
29,  30  and  31,  1913.  Prof  Samuel  Weidman,  secretary  of  the 
association,  is  preparing  an  exceptional  program,  and  will 
be  glad  to  give  particulars  to  any  one  interested  in  same. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  will  hold  its  fifteenth  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  25  to  28, 
1913.  For  information  as  to  hotel  headquarters,  membership 
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in  the  society,  program,  etc.,  address  Prof.  Edward  Orton, 
secretary,  Columbus,  O. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  3  and  4,  at 
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the  Annex  Hotel.  For  further  particulars,  address  Will  P. 
Blair,  824  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building, 
Cleveland,  O. 


The  National  Clay  Machinery  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  4  and  5,  at  the  Annex 
Hotel.  For  further  details,  address  W.  N.  Durbin,  secretary, 
Anderson,  Ind. 


The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  will  hold 
its  annual  convention  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  5  and  6,  1913, 
at  the  Annex  Hotel.  For  details  as  to  membership,  program, 
«  etc.,  write  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  secretary.  Flatiron  Building, 
New  York. 


The  American  Face  Brick  Association  will  hold  its  sec¬ 
ond  annual  convention  in  Chicago  the  week  of  March  3  to  7, 
1913.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Annex  Hotel.  Fur¬ 
ther  particulars  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  secretary,  W. 
H.  Hoagland,  Hartman  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


THE  CHICAGO  CLAY  CLUB  READY  FOR  BUSINESS. 


The  Chicago  Clay  Club,  which  will  be  remembered  by  the 
visiting  clayworkers  at  Chicago  in  March,  1912,  have  re¬ 
tained  their  organization  and  will  take  charge  of  the  enter¬ 


tainment  features  February  26th  to  March  8th,  during  the 
Second  Annual  Clay  Products  Exposition,  the  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  allied  associations. 

The  club  will  have  their  headquarters  at  the  Annex 
Hotel,  and  extends  to  all  visiting  clayworkers,  their  wives 
and  daughters,  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  services. 

At  a  meeting  held  January  10th,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  William  Schlake,  president;  B.  F.  Weber,  first 
vice-president;  H.  L.  Matz,  second  vice-president;  E.  C.  Kim- 
bell,  secretary;  C.  B.  Ver  Nooy,  treasurer.  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee — William  Schlake,  chairman;  H.  J.  Flood,  Joseph  Hock, 
S.  T.  Jacobs,  Thomas  C.  Moulding.  Entertainment  Commit¬ 
tee — L.  D.  Binyon,  chairman;  C.  L.  Rorick,  C.  H.  Alsip,  W. 
P.  Varney,  E.  K.  Cormack,  Adolph  Hottinger. 


NEW  PLANT  FOR  LAREDO,  TEXAS. 


The  Canal  Coal  Company,  of  Laredo,  Texas,  is  contem¬ 
plating  the  establishment  of  a  brick  plant  at  their  coal 
mines,  twenty-five  miles  from  Laredo.  They  desire  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  manufactories  of  brickmaking  machinery  and 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  concern  that  will  erect 
a  plant  under  a  guarantee  of  making  a  commercial  product. 


— /ro  ^ 

THE  1913  CALENDAR  SHOWER. 

THE  CLAY-WORKER’S  sanctum-sanctorum  is  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  with  the  many  calendars  we  have  been 
favored  with  during  the  past  month.  As  usual,  our  cal¬ 
endar  shower  has  been  heavy.  We  take  this  means  of  thank¬ 
ing  our  friends  for  these  most  acceptable  New  \ears  gifts. 
The  calendars  this  year  far  surpass  those  of  any  previous 
one  in  beauty  and  utility  and  there  is  a  variety  in  this  shower 
that  is  delightfully  pleasing. 

The  calendar  bearing  the  compliments  of  the  Deckman 
Duty  Brick  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  is  beautiful.  The 
title  of  the  picture  on  the  calendar  is  “Trophy  of  the  Hunt  ’ 
This  shows  George  Washington,  who  was  a  true  sportsman, 
dressed  in  his  hunting  costume,  blue  coat,  scarlet  waistcoat 
buckskin  bieeches,  top  boots,  velvet  cap  and  carrying  the 
regulation  whip  with  long  thong,  holding  up  a  fox’s  tail,  pre¬ 
senting  it  to  a  fair  maid  who  is  making  a  graceful  courtesy. 
This  is  at  the  successful  termination  of  a  fox  hunt  in  which 
Washington  has  proven  himself  the  most  daring  rider  and 
best  huntsman.  The  room  evidently  is  one  of  the  famous 
rooms  in  the  old  Mt.  Vernon  home.  A  jolly  crowd  of  friends 
are  present,  partaking  of  punch  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
occasion.  This  picture  appears  on  the  upper  half  of  a  large 
29x42-inch  finely  printed  paper,  the  general  design  represent¬ 
ing  a  craftsman  metal  panel  in  gray.  The  name  of  the  firm 
appears  above  the  picture,  while  just  below,  between  the 
picture  and  the  large  calendar,  are  the  words,  “Repressed  and 
Wire-Cut-Lug  Medal  Block,  capacity  35,000,000.” 

C.  K.  Williams  &  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  Anchor 
brand  of  dry  colors  and  fillers,  Easton,  Pa.,  mailed  the  trade 
a  very  handsome  calendar.  The  picture  is  a  view  of  their 
number  one  plant,  one  of  their  four  large  factories,  printed  in 
colors.  The  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  large  stack  of  this 
plant,  which  is  the  third  largest  smokestack  in  the  world. 
Its  height  is  375  feet;  diameter  at  base,  37  feet,  and  diameter 
at  the  top,  10  feet.  This  stack  was  built  in  1911. 

The  E.  M.  Freese  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  manufacturers  of  clayworking  machinery  in  the 
country  today,  has  a  plain  but  very  attractive  calendar  in 
black  and  white. 

“In  the  Grampian  Hills”  is  the  title  of  the  beautiful  cal¬ 
endar  of  the  Tuttle  Brick  Company,  Middletown,  Conn.,  brick- 
makers  since  1842.  This  picture  contains  many  rich  color 
tones  and  shows  with  reality  a  view  of  the  Grampian  Hills, 
which  stretch  for  150  miles  through  the  heart  of  Scotland 
and  separate  the  lowlands  from  the  highlands.  One  of  the 
most  famous  scenic  wonders  of  the  civilized  world.  A  shep¬ 
herd  dog  is  seen  standing  sentinel  to  a  flock  of  sheep.  Words 
cannot  describe  the  beauty  of  this  scene. 

The  C.  and  A.  Potts  &  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
manufacturers  of  clayworking  machinery,  has  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  calendar  this  year,  made  up  in  cream  and  light 
green  paper.  The  Lady  of  the  Lilies  is  gracefully  holding  a 
bunch  of  lilies,  evidently  much  pleased  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  one  she  is  smelling.  The  calendar  harmonizes  with  the 
clever  verse: 

The  Lady  of  the  Lilies 
Is  gracious  to  the  sight. 

Within  her  purity  doth  dwell, 

As  in  her  flower  of  white. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  presented  us 
with  a  small  but  artistic  calendar,  “A  Modern  Diana.”  An 
attractive  maiden  is  seen  hunting  in  the  thick  of  a  woods. 
We  know  Professor  Wheeler’s  propensities  for  golf  and 
sports  in  general,  so  are  not  surprised  at  the  very  pretty 
subject  he  selected  for  his  calendar. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
manufacturers  of  the  Des  Moines  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  and 
Block,  sends  us  with  their  best  wishes  an  artistic  calendar 
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which  consists  of  a  view  of  their  large  paving  brick  plant  plant  at  Lovick,  Ala.  Both  companies  investigated  every 
and  a  calendar  tab  mounted  on  a  brown  cardboard.  This  type  of  pulverizer  machine,  for  they  wanted  the  best.  The 
finds  a  welcome  place  in  our  collection.  American  pulverizer  is  illustrated  on  page  145  of  this  issue. 


Another  unusual  calendar  is  that  of  the  Alumina  Shale 


Brick  Company,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  which  was  mailed  to  us 
with  their  compliments.  The  main  part  of  this  handsome 
gift,  mounted  on  a  seven-inch  wide  and  a  twenty-inch  long 
cardboard,  is  a  scene  in  water-colors,  evidently  of  one  of  the 
many  trout  streams  near  Bradford,  Pa. 

Mr.  James  W.  Hensley,  629  Lemcke  building,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  who  represents  the  Wellington  line  of  improved  brick 
machinery,  must  be  a  lover  of  horses,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
for  he  has  pleased  us  with  a  calendar  showing  a  noble  look¬ 
ing  creature  being  caressed  by  a  beautiful  woman  in  red. 
Mr.  Hensley  is  a  live  brick  machinery  salesman,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  his  line. 

“Waiting  at  the  Fountain”  is  a  beautiful  Greek  maiden, 
one  of  her  shapely  hands  resting  gracefully  on  a  large  red 
clay  water  jar,  while  in  the  other  is  a  sprig  of  blossoms.  She 
is  looking  expectantly  into  the  distance.  This  is  the  picture 
that  ornaments  the  1913  calendar  of  the  Roessler  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company,  110  Williams  street,  New  York  City. 
This  firm  manufactures  every  kind  of  chemical  used  in  the 
ceramic  field. 

E.  T.  Lewis  &  Co.,  brick  manufacturers,  general  contrac- 


A  TON  OF  BRICK  SENT  BY  PARCELS  POST. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  said  that  brickmakers  are  not  equal  to  their 
opportunities,  that  they  “are  asleep  at  the  switch,”  as  it 
were,  but  the  advent  of  the  parcels  post  system  proved  that 
some  brick  men  are  very  wide  awake.  The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  for  instance,  sent  more 
than  a  ton  of  brick  through  the  postoffice  of  that  city  Jan¬ 
uary  first.  The  brick  were  specimens  of  their  paving  block 
and  were  sent  as  samples  to  their  patrons,  present  and  pros¬ 
pective.  The  brick  were  not  wrapped  in  any  manner,  but 
to  each  was  pasted  a  slip  bearing  the  proper  address,  and 
these  lines,  “Des  Moines  Pavers — First  in  Everything.  From 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Manu¬ 
facturers  Paving  Brick  and  Block.  Des  Moines  Pavers  Pro¬ 
duce  Perfect  Pavers — Build  Best  Buildings.” 

As  might  be  surmised,  a  company  enterprising  enough  to 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Kilns,  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Brick  Plant. 


tors  and  builders,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  mailing  the  trade  a 
splendid  wall  calendar.  The  background  represents  a  crafts¬ 
man  metal  panel,  the  picture  appearing  in  the  center  being 
styled  “In  Old  Kentucky,”  and  shows  two  of  Kentucky’s  best 


New  Clay  Pit  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 


products,  a  beautiful  lass  caressing  a  noble  looking  horse. 
In  addition  to  brick,  the  E.  T.  Lewis  Company  manufactures 
drain  tile  and  fireproofing. 


THE  AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  MAKES  GOOD. 


In  the  early  part  of  1909,  the  American  Clay  Products 
Company„;Qf  New  York  City,  installed  an  American  pulver¬ 
izer  in  their  plant.  After  operating  it  for  some  months,  they 
gave  the  American  Pulverizer  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a 
letter  of  recommendation.  This  was  two  years  ago.  Now 
they  write  that  the  machine  is  still  giving  perfect  results. 
It  is  run  every  day  and  is  satisfactory  in  every  possible  way. 
in  a  recent  letter,  the  American  Clay  Products  Company 
writes:  “We  would  not  be  without  the  machine  under  any 
circumstance,  and  you  know  that  we  give  the  pulverizer  hard 
service.”  The  Standard  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  will 
install  a  large-sized  American  pulverizer  in  their  new  plant 
at  Evansville,  Ind.  L.  L.  Stephenson,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
has  ordered  two  No.  36  American  pulverizers  for  his  new 


take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  for  an  effective  bit 
of  advertising  is  up  to  date  in  everything.  They  opened  up 
a  new  clay  pit  during  the  last  season,  a  section  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  It  carries  an  over¬ 
burden  of  only  about  two  feet,  whereas  their  old  pit  carried 
an  over-burden  of  approximately  forty  feet,  which  was  re¬ 
moved  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  new  pit  contains  most 
excellent  shale  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  and  the 
product  made  from  same  stands  a  very  high  rattler  test, 
which,  of  course,  is  very  gratifying  to  Paul  Beer,  the  man¬ 
ager,  and  his  associates.  We  also  give  a  birdseye  view  of 
their  extensive  plant.  One  of  the  recent  improvements  added 
to  same  is  an  automatic  stoker  in  the  boiler  room  by  which 
they  have  effected  a  saving  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  fuel  used  for  power  purposes  as  compared  with  the 
hand-fired  method.  They  have  also  built  a  clay  storage  shed 
with  sufficient  capacity  to  store  shale  for  a  ten  days’  run. 
Mr.  Beer  will  be  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention,  where. those 
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desiring  first  knowledge  in  regard  to  above  improvements 

may  attach  themselves  to  his  buttonhole,  as  opportunity 
offers. 


THE  SERIOUS  QUESTION  OF  DELIVERIES. 


ONE  OF  THE  LAST  points  considered  by  many  of  the 
most  careful  managers,  and  yet  which  often  offers 
the  greatest  possibilities  in  cutting  down  unnecessary 
expenditures,  is  the  question  of  deliveries.  Possibly  this 
may  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  costs  are  considered 
complete  when  goods  are  ready  for  market  and  delivery 
cost  is  counted  as  “overhead,”  a  term  that  often  covers  a 
multitude  of  leaks. 

The  motor  truck  is  now  largely  coming  into  use  because 
of  reduction  in  time,  large  loads  carried  and  consequent  sav¬ 
ing  in  driver’s  hire,  though  the  upkeep  otherwise,  especially 
if  hauls  are  short  and  many  deliveries  small,  is  liable  to 
equal  or  exceed  that  of  horse-drawn  equipment.  In  addition, 
the  initial  cost  is  heavy,  with  consequent  large  depreciation 
in  values.  Also  some  municipalities  are  limiting  the  weight 
of  loads  that  they  allow  carried  on  account  of  wear  and 
tear  on  pavements. 

In  very  many  cases,  therefore,  the  horse-drawn  equip¬ 
ment  still  retains  the  advantage,  and  the  question  is  how 


Auburn  Twentieth  Century  Dump  Wagon. 


to  deliver  the  most  material  in  a  given  time  and  in  the 
best  condition.  After  years  of  study  of  conditions  the  Auburn 
Wagon  Company,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  has  perfected  their 
“Twentieth  Century  Hear  Dumper,”  recently  patented,  and 
better  known  as  the  Martinsburg  brick  wagon.  And,  al¬ 
though  800  to  1,000  brick  is  a  good  load  ordinarily,  the  same 
team  can  haul  1,200  to  1,500  without  more  effort  on  the  Mar¬ 
tinsburg  brick  wagon,  the  greater  ease  of  draft  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  balancing  the  load  so  the  front  gear  carries 
as  much  as  the  rear  one,  and  by  shortening  the  wheel  base 
from  nine  to  ten  feet,  which  is  usual,  to  about  five  feet. 

The  body  is  easily  dumped,  without  use  of  power,  other 
than  is  easily  applied  by  the  driver.  When  dumped,  the  rear 
end  of  the  body  remains  about  eight  to  ten  inches  from  the 
pavement,  allowing  the  material  to  slide  out  easily,  without 
chipping  and  breaking. 

Another  feature  frequently  overlooked  is  the  advertising- 
value  of  a  well-finished  delivery  vehicle  adapted  for  the  use. 
A  continually  displayed  advertisement  of  this  kind  far  ex¬ 
cels  a  stationary  sign  or  advertisement.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Auburn  Company  is  completing  this  body  with  turn 
table  arrangement  to  dump  from  either  side  or  rear  end 
and  adapted  for  use  on  chassis.  See  ad  on  page  143. 


A  USEFUL  SOUVENIR. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
clayworking  machinery,  Plymouth,  O.,  for  a  most  unique 
souvenir — a  shoe  polisher  so  compact  that  it  may  be  carried 
in  the  vest  pocket,  though  it  is  evidently  intended  for  a  trav¬ 
eling  man’s  grip.  We  presume  that  it  and  other  reminders  of 
the  above  firm  will  be  distributed  at  the  various  conventions, 
or  mailed  to  their  patrons  on  request. 


A  SPLENDID  CATALOGUE. 


The  1913  catalogue  of  the  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O., 
is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 
It  contains  seventy-eight  pages  of  illustrations  and  reading 
matter  pertaining  to  their  auger  machines,  special  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  combination  pug  mills  and  brick  machines,  hollow 
ware  machines,  tile  machines,  rotary  automatic  cutting  ta¬ 
bles,  right  angle  off  carrier  for  automatic  side  cut  table,  re¬ 
presses,  pans,  dry  pan  step  bearing  and  screen  plate,  single 
and  double  open  end  and  “Canton  Special’”  geared,  pug  mills, 
revolving  tables  for  side  cut  and  end  cut  brick,  hollow  block 
and  tile  cutting  tables,  automatic  tile  cutter,  piano  wire, 
rocking  inclined,  and  revolving  clay  screens,  elevator  boots, 
crushing  rolls  and  disintegrators,  winding  drums,  transfer 
cars,  clay  feeder,  brick  barrows  and  friction  pulleys  and  plans 
for  brick  plants.  The  cover  design  is  very  attractive  and 
shows  a  view  of  a  large  brick  plant,  the  words,  “Bonnot  Clay 
Machinery,”  being  the  title.  Every  clayworker  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  splendid  catalogue.  See  the  Bonnot  Company’s 
advertisements  in  this  issue  on  pages  3,  176,  177,  178-179. 


SOUNDS  GOOD  FOR  BRICK. 

A  writer  in  the  Wood  Worker  speaks  a  word  for  solid 
brick  masonry  in  boiler  and  furnace  walls  in  a  way  that 
sounds  good  for  brick.  He  says  the  real  meat  of  the  thing 
is  in  some  very  carefully  conducted  tests  made  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  flow  of  heat  through  the  furnace  walls,  the 
results  of  which  are  quite  surprising. 

The  tests  were  condutced  to  determine  the  relative  amount 
of  heat  which  could  be  conducted  or  wasted  through  fur¬ 
nace  walls  constructed  with  an  open  air  space  as  compared 
to  solid  brick  walls  without  an  air  space.  The  result  of  the 
experiments  showed  that  furnace  walls  constructed  of  solid 
brick  masonry  would  dissipate  less  heat  than  if  the  air 
space  is  used. 

These  results  are  contrary  to  general  opinion,  for  there 
is  quite  a  general  belief  that  dead  air  space  is  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  heat  or  cold,  and  that  for  this  reason  all  the  hol¬ 
low  walls  made  hollow  either  by  design  or  by  the  use  of 
hollow  blocks  should  waste  less  heat.  Now  we  are  being 
told  that  this  is  not  a  fact,  that  it  is  the  solid  masonry  that 
really  wastes  the  less  heat. 

While  heat  travels  slowly  through  air  by  conduction,  it 
will  readily  jump  an  air  gap  by  radiation,  so  the  dead  air 
space  is  not  really  the  handicap  to  the  passage  of  heat  that 
it  is  thought  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  it  assists. 
The  best  way  to  retard  the  passage  of  heat  is  by  using  a 
substantial  solid  brick  wall.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  idea 
to  put  an  air  space  in  boiler  settings  if  it  is  filled  up  with 
some  non-conducting  material,  such  as  ashes,  sand  or  min¬ 
eral  wool.  The  whole  thing,  though,  looks  like  a  good  ar¬ 
gument  for  going  back  to  first  principles  in  brick  and  it  is 
something  of  a  clog  on  the  argumentative  wheels  of  the 
hollow  block  folks. 


Though  that  is  not  the  main  thing  most  of  us  are  after, 
still  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  glory  in  doing  business.  And 
it  is  better  to  fail  trying  to  do  things  than  it  is  to  succeed 
in  doing  nothing. 
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ZTHE: 


Aerial  Transportation  for  Claybanks. — A  brickyard  which 
uses  yearly  150,000  cubic  yards  of  clay,  and  which  has  to 
transport  same  from  the  bank  to  the  factory,  a  distance  of 
4,800  feet,  finds  that  it  is  cheaper  to  use  an  aerial  tramway 
than  cars.  Such  installation  will  cost  from  $6,500  to  $7,000, 
and  the  cost  of  operation  per  day  will  run  from  $3.00  to  $3.75. 
— Tonind.  Z.,  No.  143,  1912. 


Demand  for  Brick  in  Stockholm. — The  brickyards  around 
Stockholm  have  been  pretty  busy,  and  the  amount  of  brick 
used  up  to  October  first  was  26,435,700  brick.  The  prices 
range  from  37  to  40  Kronen  (1  Krone  is  $0.20).  The  work¬ 
ingmen  have  signed  up  a  contract  until  1916,  so  that  no 
strikes  are  feared  for  the  present.  The  season  closed  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  when  the  temperature  was  just  below  freezing. — Tegel, 
No.  11,  1912. 


Increase  of  Freight  Rates  to  America. — Starting  with  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1913,  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Line  will  increase  the  freight  rates  to  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  20  per  cent.  This  will 
work  a  great  hardship  on  the  manufacturers  of  pottery  and 
ceramic  ware  who  are  working  principally  for  export.  There 
is  no  way  to  ship  with  other  steamers,  as  the  combination 
of  the  different  trans-Atlantic  lines  prohibits  the  shipments 
of  German  articles  other  than  in  German  steamers. — Keram- 
ische  Rundschau,  No.  45,  1912. 


The  Mining  of  Clay. — According  to  the  German  law,  the 
rights  to  mine  minerals  and  coal  belong  to  the  government. 
The  state  has  a  right  to  either  lease  or  sell  to  anybody  their 
rights  for  their  exploitation.  In  a  recent  trial  it  was  brought 
out  that  clay  does  not  belong  to  those  minerals  to  which 
the  state  has  a  right,  and  in  consequence  a  large  coal  mining 
concern  was  found  guilty  of  mining  clay  which,  while  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  mine,  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  owner 
of  the  property.  The  coal  company  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
owner  of  the  clay  the  amount  of  profit  which  it  had  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  manufacturing  of  this  clay  in  question  into 
bricks. — Keramische  Rundschau,  No.  47,  1912. 


Bituminous  Clays. — Whenever  good  shale  clays  are  used, 
they  are  found  in  the  coal  measures,  and  therefore  they  are 
more  or  less  intermixed  with  coal.  When  little  coal  is  pres¬ 
ent,  it  will  act,  as  a  rule,  advantageously  in  the  burning  of 
clay  products.  When  much  coal  is  present  the  burning  should 
be  so  regulated  that  time  should  be  given  to  burn  the  coal 
all  without  injuring  the  brick  to  be  finally  burned.  If  this 
is  done,  then  no  bad  results  will  be  obtained  in  the  burning. 
When  a  continuous  kiln  is  used  for  the  burning  of  such  bi¬ 
tuminous  clays,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  fire  does 
not  advance  too  quickly  and  the  burning  should  be  taken 
at  slow  period,  so  as  to  give  the  coal  a  good  opportunity  to 
completely  burn  off  before  the  high  heat  is  obtained. — Deut. 
Topf.  and  Z.  Z.,  No.  97,  1912. 


Engobes  for  Roofing  Tiles. — While  many  roofing  tiles  are 
made  of  natural  clays,  there  is  a  great  deal  made  with  the 
addition  of  the  engobes.  It  is  done  in  order  to  make  tiles 
from  clays  which  will  not  give  a  good  color  and  body.  The 
engobes,  or  dips,  are  made  of  such  clays  and  mixtures  as  to 
give  a  vitrified  coating.  In  the  large  plants  the  dips  are  ap¬ 


plied  direct  to  the  clay  column  as  it  comes  from  the  die, 
while  in  the  smaller  plants  the  tiles  are  dipped  while  leather 
hard.  In  the  first  method  the  dip  is  only  applied  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tile,  while  with  dipping  the  whole  tile  is  coated 
with  the  slip.  There  are  several  mechanical  apparatus  used 
for  dipping,  but  they  have  not  proven  very  successful. — Ton- 
waarenfabrikant,  No.  21,  1912. 


Fire  Clay  Products  in  Continuous  Kiln.— It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  to  burn  fire  clay  products  in  continuous  kilns,  but  they 
can  not  be  burned  in  the  same  chamber  with  common  brick, 
as  the  heat  is  too  high  for  common  brick.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  inspect  the  kiln  properly  before  starting  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  fire  brick,  and  see  that  the  flues  and  burning  canals 
are  lined  with  fire  brick.  In  some  cases  kilns  are  only  built 
of  common  brick,  and  when  the  high  heat  of  fire  clay  is  ap¬ 
plied,  such  kiln  will  be  beyond  repair  in  a  very  short  time. 
If  the  brick  of  the  lining  looks  all  right,  it  is  a  good  policy 
to  take  a  brick  out  of  the  lining  and  have  it  first  tested  re¬ 
garding  its  fusibility  and  ability  of  standing  up  under  higher 
heat.  The  heat  necessary  for  the  burning  of  ordinary  fire 
brick  is  between  cone  1  and  5,  for  the  better  grade  of  fire 
brick  from  cone  6  to  10,  while  for  the  best  grade  of  fire  clay 
products  a  temperature  between  cones  11  and  15  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Dinas  and  silica  brick  are  usually  burned  about  cone 
20— Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z„  No.  93,  1912. 


Continuous  Kiln  for  Small  Brick  Yards — When  a  brick¬ 
yard  makes  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  brick 
in  a  season,  and  figures  that  the  season  will  be  180  days 
long,  then  a  continuous  zigzag  kiln  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
best  adapted  kiln  for  such  yard.  Each  chamber  will  be 
about  six  feet  high,  and  fifteen  long,  and  the  total  length  of 
the  kiln  will  be  fifty-seven  feet  and  forty-two  feet  wide.  The 
total  length  of  the  burning  chambers  will  be  210  feet.  A 
chimney  ninety  feet  high  will  provide  ample  draft  for  such 
kiln.  The  consumption  of  coal  will  be  very  small,  and  should 
not  be  more  than  300  pounds  per  1,000  brick.  If  such  kiln 
is  operated  right,  the  results  should  give  more  than  80  per 
cent,  first-class  product.  Such  a  kiln  should  be  provided  with 
proper  water-smoking  regulation,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is 
sufficient  draft,  there  is  no  trouble  and  the  kiln  will  work 
properly. — Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.,  No.  88,  1912. 


Third  International  Congress  of  Ceramic  Workingmen. — 

The  third  international  congress  of  ceramic  workingmen 
was  held  in  August  last,  in  Hanley,  England.  The  number 
of  members  in  this  labor  organization  is  now  about  31,000. 
It  comprises  ceramic  workingmen  from  Germany,  England, 
Austria,  France,  Italy,  Denmark  and  Holland.  The  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Zeistch,  who  is  a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag, 
reported  that  the  arrangement  to  have  the  American  ceramic 
workingmen  associated  with  this  congress  had  fallen  through, 
but  he  hopes  that  a  new  successful  arrangement  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future.  The  union  has  contributed  to  two 
strikes,  one  among  a  part  of  the  Italian  and  one  among  a 
part  of  the  German  employes,  and  in  total,  6,000  men  were 
affected.  The  program  as  outlined  will  endeavor  to  obtain 
better  laws  for  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  condition  in  pot¬ 
teries  in  general,  while  the  employment  of  women  and  child 
labor  will  be  fought  against  very  energetically.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  this  international  union  are  at  Charlottenburg, 
near  Berlin,  and  the  next  congress  will  be  held  in  1915  in 
Austria. — Revue  Generale  de  Ceramique,  No.  10,  1912. 


BRICK  CONCERN  WANTS  TO  INSTALL  CONVEYING 

SYSTEM. 


The  Salisbury  Brick  Company,  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  writes 
that  they  want  to  install  a  “tail  rope”  system  like  that  used 
in  coal  mines,  for  hauling  their  clay  a  distance  of  1,400  feet 
on  level  ground,  and  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  manu¬ 
facturers  who  can  furnish  what  is  decired. 
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NOW  AND  THEN  IS  RELISHED  BY  THE  BEST  OF  MEN.” 


POETRY  FOR  TODAY. 


To  market,  to  market, 

To  buy  a  fat  pig; 

Home  again,  home  again. 
Price  is  too  big. 


STRICT  OBEDIENCE. 


Lady  of  House — Wbat  caused  you  to  become  a  tramp? 
Ragged  Roger — The  family  physician,  mum.  He  advised 
me  to  take  a  long  walk  after  me  meals,  an’  I’ve  been  walk¬ 
ing  after  ’em  ever  since. 


THE  NEW  BRIBERY. 


“Oh,  ma!”  exclaimed  the  daughter  of  the  candidate,  “I 
just  saw  papa  kissing  the  cook-lady!” 

“1  hat’s  all  right,  dear.  He  is  acting  as  my  manager,  and 
I  want  her  vote  for  today’s  election.” — Exchange. 


WHY  NOT  TRY  A  WANTED  AD? 


“Please,  mum,”  began  the  aged  hero  in  appealing  tones, 
as  he  stood  at  the  kitchen  door  on  washday,  “I’ve  lost  my 
leg—” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  got  it,”  snapped  the  woman,  slamming  the 
door. — Exchange. 


A  GOOD  PROVIDER. 


Mrs.  McKinley  used  to  tell  of  a  colored  widow  whose  chil¬ 
dren  she  had  helped  educate.  The  widow,  rather  late  in  life, 
married. 

“How  are  you  getting  on?”  Mrs.  McKinley  asked  her  a 
few  months  after  her  marriage. 

“Fine,  thank  yo’,  ma’am,”  the  bride  answered. 

“And  is  your  husband  a  good  provider?” 

“Deed  he  am  a  good  providah,  ma’am,”  was  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  reply.  “Why,  jes’  dis  las’  week  he  got  me  five  new  places 
to  wash  at.” — Everybody’s. 


A  WELCOME  BID. 


A  little  “Brush”  chugged  painfully  up  to  the  gate  at  the 
Elgin  races. 

The  gatekeeper,  demanding  the  usual  fee  for  automobiles, 
called: 

“A  dollar  for  the  car!” 

The  owner  looked  up  with  a  pathetic  smile  of  relief,  and 
said: 

“Sold!”— Siren  (Illinois.) 


A  NEW  DEFINITION. 


While  Woodrow  Wilson  was  in  Chattanooga  one  time  one 
of  the  features  of  the  program  arranged  for  his  entertain¬ 
ment  was  an  automobile  sightseeing  trip  through  the  city. 
As  the  party  slowed  up  from  time  to  time  at  some  particu¬ 


larly  interesting  point  the  colored  chauffeur  volunteered  bits 
of  local  information. 

They  were  passing  the  new  city  hall  and  Mr.  Wilson  read 
aloud  the  date  on  the  cornerstone — 1909  A.  D. 

“George,”  remarked  one  of  the  party,  addressing  the  chauf¬ 
feur,  “can  you  tell  us  what  the  A.  D.  stands  for? 

“Suttinly,  boss,  suttinly,”  responded  George,  without  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelid.  “Why,  dat  dere  ‘A.  D.’  stands  for  ‘all 
done.’  ” — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


FINANCIAL. 


“Are  you  looking  for  work? 

“No,  sir;  I’m  looking  for  money,  but  I’m  willing  to  work, 
because  that’s  the  only  way  I  can  get  it.”— Topeka  Capital. 


SYNONYMOUS. 


“What  a  lot  of  style  the  Browns  are  putting  on-” 

“Yes,  and  what  a  lot  of  creditors  they  are  putting  off!” — 
San  Francisco  Call. 


A  TEAR  SPILLER. 


“What  do  you  do  when  you  forget  your  lines?” 

“I  just  repeat  the  multiplication  table  in  a  muffled  voice,” 
said  the  emotional  actress.  “I  had  the  house  in  tears  the 
other  night  over  nine  times  nine  are  eighty-one.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Herald. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


“Do  you  think  anything  can  be  done  with  my  voice?” 
asked  the  ambitious  youth. 

“It  might  be  of  practical  service  in  an  emergency,”  replied 
the  sincere  musician. 

“In  the  chorus?” 

“No.  In  case  your  automobile  horn  was  out  of  repair.” — 
Exchange. 


TABLES  TURNED. 


An  Irishman  was  newly  employed  at  a  lumber  office.  The 
proprietors  of  the  company  were  young  men  and  decided  to 
have  some  fun  with  the  new  Irish  hand.  Patrick  was  duly 
left  in  charge  of  the  office,  with  instructions  to  take  all  or¬ 
ders  which  might  come  in  during  their  absence.  Going  to  a 
nearby  drug  store,  they  proceeded  to  call  up  the  lumber  com¬ 
pany’s  office,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued: 

“Hello!  Is  this  the  East  Side  Lumber  Company?” 

“Yes,  sir.  And  what  would  ye  be  havin’?” 

“Take  an  order,  will  you?” 

“Sure.  That’s  what  I’m  here  for.” 

“Please  send  us  up  1,000  knotholes.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“One  thousand  knotholes.” 

“Well,  now,  an’  ain’t  that  a  bloomin’  shame?  I’m  sorry, 
but  we  are  just  out.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Just  sold  them  all  to  the  new  brewery.” 

“To  the  new  brewery?  What  do  they  want  with  them?” 

“By  golly,  an’  they  use  them  for  bungholes  in  barrels.” 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  New  Year  has  a  hoodoo  tail  on  it,  but  here’s  hoping 
that  it  will  be  a  “bear.” 

*  *  * 

Anniversaries  are  among  the  things  that  come  to  a  man 
whether  he  works  and  waits  or  not. 

*  *  * 

The  drain  tile  men  are  supposed  to  make  some  of  their 
“hay”  before  the  summer  sun  shines. 

*  *  * 

Ten  years  more  ought  to  make  the  paving  brick  busi¬ 
ness  ten  times  as  big  as  it  is  today.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  building  up  the  trade  and  making  the  brick.  Let’s  do  it. 

*  *  * 

There  was  a  shining  example  of  fidelity  to  duty  in  the 
case  of  those  jurors  in  the  famous  dynamiting  trial  recently 
concluded. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  splendid  chance  before  the  brick  fraternity 
this  year  to  exercise  and  develop  salesmanship  both  for 

building  material  and  street  paving. 

*  *  * 

If  you  didn’t  make  a  resolution  to  be  at  the  Clay  Show 
and  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  meeting  at  Chicago,  you  missed  a  mighty 
important  one  that  you  should  get  busy  on  and  make  right 
away. 

*  *  * 

The  teaching  of  trades  to  the  youngsters  along  with  their 
common  schooling  was  thought  to  be  a  fad  for  a  while,  but 
it  is  now  growing  into  a  habit  which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize 
our  school  systems. 

*  *  * 

The  kind  of  waste  that  hurts  worst  in  the  brick  business 
is  poor  burning  that  lowers  the  grade  of  the  brick  in  a  kiln, 


and  a  man  can  well  afford  to  spend  money  wherever  there 
is  a  chance  to  effect  a  saving  here  with  new  equipment  or 
methods. 

*  *  * 

The  toper  can  now  get  a  “package”  by  mail,  but  whether 
it  will  be  cheaper  or  leave  a  better  taste  in  the  mouth  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

*  *  * 

Some  good  system  for  widely  extending  rural  credits 
should  not  only  make  it  better  for  the  home  and  town  build¬ 
ing,  but  it  should  also  encourage  a  more  extensive  use  of 
drain  tile. 

*  *  * 

The  first  half  of  the  winter  was  so  nice  that  we  can’t 
kick  much  on  the  last  half  if  the  weather  is  bad,  and,  besides, 
it  is  the  time  to  take  a  vacation  and  meet  with  the  other  fel¬ 
lows,  so  get  the  habit.  The  convention  habit,  we  mean. 

*  *  * 

The  silo  business  seems  to  be  interesting  the  farmers 

now  more  than  tile  drainage,  and  there  is  lots  of  rivalry  in 

the  material  line  between  clay  products,  cement  and  lum¬ 
ber.  Really,  silos  and  tile  drainage  should  get  together, 
for  both  indicate  modern  ideas. 

*  *  * 

How  much  did  you  charge  off  for  depreciation  in  machin¬ 
ery  at  the  end  of  the  year?  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
clayworking  machinery  wears  out  faster  than  some  other 
machinery,  so  there  should  be  a  greater  percentage  charged 
off  for  depreciation,  and  a  bigger  fund  set  aside  for  new 
machinery. 

*  *  * 

The  surface  of  the  roofing  world  is  considerably  agitated 
these  days  by  investigation  into  composition  roofing  and 
efforts  on  the  part  of  some  municipalities  to  pass  ordinances 
against  wood  shingles  because  of  the  fire  hazard,  all  of  which 
makes  some  good  opportunities  for  the  promotion  of  clay 
tile  for  roofing. 


THE  1913  OUTLOOK. 


Notwithstanding  that  hoodoo  quirk  on  the  tail  end  of 
the  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1913,  there  has  never  been 
a  year  in  the  history  of  the  clayworking  industry  which 
opened  up  with  more  bright  prospects  ahead  for  the  brick 
business,  and  for  all  lines  of  clay  products — never  so  many 
things  at  once  contributing  an  influence  toward  good  busi¬ 
ness.  First,  there  comes  the  fact  of  unusual  prosperity,  both 
of  agriculture  and  business,  and  a  thing  like  this  always  in¬ 
spires  more  building  of  homes,  business  buildings,  and  more 
progress  in  street  paving.  But  this  is  only  one  factor,  and 
there  are  several  others,  which  have  never  appeared  with 
such  prominence  before.  One  of  these  is  the  country-wide 
idea  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  calls  for  an  extension  of 
rural  credits  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  more  progress 
and  building  in  the  rural  districts.  These  are  new  factors 
which  ought  to  count  big  in  the  business  of  the  next  year  or 
two.  At  the  same  time  the  more  pretentious  building  in  the- 
larger  cities  is  very  encouraging,  indeed.  The  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  more  of  it  than  ever  before,  and  that, 
there  will  be  a  heavy  call  for  everything  from  common  brick 
to  terra  cotta.  And,  last,  but  not  least,  the  past  season  was 
so  good  that  in  most  sections  the  brick  supply  on  hand  was 
cleaned  out  thoroughly,  more  thoroughly  in  some  sections 
than  has  been  known  before,  at  least  for  many  years.  So 
there  is  lots  of  work  ahead  to  get  a  stock  ready  for  the 
building  season,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  when 
the  busy  season  does  come  that  the  clayworkers  will  be 
about  the  busiest  people  in  the  country,  for  it  looks  like 
there  will  be  a  greater  percentage  of  brick  used  than  ever 
before,  not  only  because  of  the  sentiment  that  has  been 
promoted  in  favor  of  brick  for  building,  but  also  because 
the  price  of  lumber  has  increased  so  materially  that  it  makes. 
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the  brick  house  practically  as  cheap  in  first  cost  as  well  as 
the  best  house  in  the  end.  So  unless  something  unexpected 
happens,  that  so  far  has  not  been  heralded,  we  should  have 
the  biggest  year  on  record  in  the  clayworking  business  in 

1913. 


PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  COMPENSATION. 


The  passing  of  laws  by  various  states  making  compensa¬ 
tion  for  injury  by  accident  to  employes  compulsory  is  beget¬ 
ting  an  active  spirit  of  accident  prevention.  Owners  of  in¬ 
dustries  both  individual  and  collectively  are  realizing  that 
prevention  is  better  than  compensation,  and  they  are  not 
only  concerning  themselves  about  the  best  ways  they  can 
think  of  for  safeguarding  men  and  machinery,  but  they 
are  calling  in  the  assistance  of  students  and  experts  at  this 
work  for  advice.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  turned  the  former  committee  on  industrial  indemnity  in¬ 
surance  into  a  committee  of  accident  prevention  and  work¬ 
man's  compensation;  in  other  words,  they  have  accident  pre¬ 
vention  as  the  leading  item  and  now  have  the  service  of  an 
expert  safety  engineer  who  is  sent  on  request  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  conditions  of  the  industry  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  or  non-members  at  an  additional  cost,  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  for  equipment  and  improvement  to  lessen  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  accident.  This  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  times:  Ac¬ 
cident  prevention  is  much  better  than  compensation.  So  a 
much  needed  reform  will  come  quickly  in  many  lines  of  man¬ 
ufacture. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  BUILDING  BRICK. 


This  year  starts  in  with  prospects  brighter  for  building 
brick  than  they  were  even  back  in  the  banner  years  that  we 
are  fond  of  referring  to.  The  reason  is  not  only  that  prosper¬ 
ity  is  abroad  in  the  land  and  the  building  spirit  is  alive. 
These  things  help,  but  the  thing  that  helps  them  more  is 
in  the  fact  that  other  building  material  is  much  higher  in 
price.  Lumber,  which  has  had  the  strong  call  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  homes  in  the'  past,  from  the  modest  cottage  up  to 
homes  of  some  elaboration,  is  higher  in  price  right  now 
than  it  ever  has  been  before.  The  advance  during  the  past 
year  was  something  like  $5.00  per  thousand  feet  all  along 
the  line.  Some  items  advanced  more  and  some  less,  but 
that  fairly  represents  the  advance  in  lumber  between  now 
and  a  year  ago. 

This  advance  in  lumber  was  so  sharp  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter  that  the  dealers  have  bought  just  as  little 
stock  as  possible,  have  been  cleaning  out  their  yards  and 
realizing  on  all  the  stock  in  hand  that  they  possibly  could. 
They  felt  that  it  was  a  good  time  to  cash  in,  and  that  prices 
would  ease  off  again  in  time  for  them  to  stock  up  again  in 
the  spring.  The  result  is  that  the  lumber  yards  are  now  the 
nearest  bare  of  stock  that  they  have  been  for  years,  which 
the  mill  men  read  to  mean  heavy  buying  this  spring.  So, 
instead  of  lumber  easing  off  in  price,  there  is  talk  of  a  fur¬ 
ther  advance  this  month.  All  this  should  mean  something  to 
the  building  brick  man — it  should  mean  that  there  is  to  be 
more  brick  building  comparatively  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

Already  we  had  reached  the  point  where  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  cost  between  building  with  brick 
and  building  houses  with  the  outer  walls  of  lumber,  and 
with  this  rise  in  lumber  that  difference  should  be  practically 
wiped  out.  Then,  with  prices  practically  even,  there  is  no 
question  about  which  the  home  builder  would  choose.  It  is 
just  a  question  of  getting  hold  of  this  point  and  presenting  it 
to  the  building  public  to  get  a  whole  lot  more  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  this  year  for  everything  in  the  building  brick  line  from 
common  brick  to  the  finest  face  brick,  and  including  the  hol¬ 
low  building  tile  or  blocks.  Brick  has  climbed  up  a  little 


in  price  here  and  there,  too,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should, 
for  it  costs  more  to  produce,  but  the  advance  has  not  been 
as  much  as  the  advance  in  lumber,  which  leaves  the  matter 
of  first  cost  more  in  favor  of  brick  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

That  is  the  thing  that  puts  the  bright  finish  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  building  brick  this  year,  and  that  is  why,  if  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  happens  to  interfere,  this  should  be  a  banner 
year  in  the  building  brick  business.  Let  us  all  turn  to  and 
help  make  it  that.  Take  the  facts  of  comparison  as  outlined 
above,  use  them  in  your  local  advertising  to  set  the  build¬ 
ing  public  thinking.  Do  not,  however,  get  so  carried  away 
with  the  idea  of  comparative  cheapness  as  to  neglect  the 
thought  of  quality.  The  brick  house  should  be  a  quality 
house;  that  is  what  it  makes  its  strong  stand  on,  and  it  is 
always  better  to  urge  a  man  to  build  better  than  it  is  to 
urge  .him  to  build  cheaply.  You  have  a  better  chance  to 
ui  ge  people  to  build  brick  houses  now  that  lumber  costs 
more,  but  while  you  are  about  it,  urge  them  to  build  good 
ones.  It  will  mean  more  to  you  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


POTTERY  AND  PROTECTION. 


11  there  is  anywhere  any  industry  in  the  United  States- 
that  needs  the  benefit  of  a  good  protective  tariff  it  is  the  pot¬ 
tery  industry,  and  we  are  certainly  pleased  to  note  that  the 
news  reports  indicate  that  the  tariff  on  this  product  will  re¬ 
main  undisturbed.  The  American  manufacturer  can  meet 
the  competition  of  the  world  in  all  products  where  machinery 
plays  an  important  point,  no  matter  how  cheaply  the  labor 
in  other  countries  may  be  secured.  It  is  in  work  that  is 
largely  a  matter  of  skill  and  application  of  hand  work  that 
competition  with  the  starvation  wages  of  the  older  countries 
hurts.  That  is  why  the  pottery  industry  should  have  this 
protection.  It  is  an  industry  that  involves  more  skilled  hand 
labor  than  it  does  of  manipulation  by  machinery,  and  for 
this  reason  it  has  taken  many  years,  and  quite  a  lot  of  sac¬ 
rifice  to  build  up  the  pottery  industry  in  this  country.  Those 
in  the  industry  have  been  persistent  and  persevering,  and 
have  not  only  steadily  built  up  a  great  business,  but  they 
have  built  it  by  a  commendable  process  of  capital  and  labor 
working  hand  in  hand  for  mutual  good,  without  strikes  or 
distressing  conditions  in  the  labor  world.  It  is  this  indus¬ 
try  that  was  cited  recently  as  being  one  that  never  has  a 
strike  or  labor  troubles.  Surely  this  is  an  industry  that  not 
onlj  deserves  commendation  for  what  it  has  accomplished  in 
the  past  in  the  face  of  discouraging  conditions,  but  also  de¬ 
serves  to  retain  that  protecting  coat  of  tariff. 


THE  BIG  SHOW  AND  THE  MEETINGS. 


The  big  Clay  Show  and  a  big  bunch  of  meetings,  includ¬ 
ing  the  annual  gathering  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  the  father  of 
all  the  associations,  will  all  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place— Chicago,  beginning  with  February  26th  and  ending 
March  8th.  So  there  will  be  no  lack  of  interest,  and  but 
little  excuse  to  stay  away.  Moreover,  there  should  be  no 
inclination  or  desire  to  stay  away,  but  an  enthusiastic  look¬ 
ing  forward  and  preparation  to  go. 

The  big  Clay  Show  was  a  great  thing  last  year,  but  that 
is  only  a  sort  of  patching  to  what  it  is  proposed  to  make  it 
this  year.  It  is  expected  to  be  twice  as  big  and  much  more 
interesting  from  start  to  finish.  And  there  will  be  more 
time  to  take  it  in,  as  it  runs  two  weeks  instead  of  one  as 
last  year.  This  should  be  an  inducement  to  go  early  and 
see  as  much  of  the  show  as  practical  in  advance.  Last  year 
there  was  a  crowding  of  too  many  things  into  a  short  period 
of  time,  with  the  result  that  some  failed  to  take  in  all  they 
wanted  to  of  the  different  features;  some  had  to  neglect 
meetings  to  see  the  show,  while  others  didn’t  see  as  much 
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of  the  show  as  they  wanted  because  they  had  meetings  to  at¬ 
tend. 

This  year  there  will  be  time  for  all,  to  see  the  show  and 
attend  all  the  meetings  you  are  interested  in,  if  you  will 
just  go  early  enough  and  stay  through  it — and  that  is  just 
what  every  ciayworker  should  do.  The  first  point  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  urge  is  that  you  go  early  and  see  the  show,  and  then 
see  that  you  attend  the  meetings  that-  you  are  interested  in. 

And  here’s  another  thing:  Turn  joiner  while  you  are 
about  all  this,  and  if  you  are  not  already  affiliated  with  every 
association  movement  that  you  should  be,  get  busy  and  join. 
Begin  at  home,  and  if  you  have  a  local  club  or  association, 
join  that.  It  will  enable  you  and  the  other  fellows  to  come 
to  the  big  gathering  in  a  better  working  spirit,  and  better 
prepared  to  take  an  active  part.  And  when  you  get  there, 
remember  that  no  matter  what  other  special  interests  you 
may  have,  it  is  worth  the  time  and  the  money  to  belong  to 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  So  get  your  name  on  the  roster  and  attend 
the  meetings.  Then  look  around  you  at  the  special  associa¬ 
tions  of  paving  brick,  face  brick,  building  brick  and  all  the 
others.  Pick  out  the  ones  you  are  interested  in  and  turn 
joiner.  It  won’t  cost  much  to  belong  to  quite  a  list  of  as¬ 
sociations,  and  it  will  certainly  be  worth  the  cost  if  you 
will  attend  the  meetings  and  take  a  part  therein.  Start  this 
new  season  off  right  by  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  Clay 
Show  and  the  conventions. 
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FOURTEEN  YEARS  OF  EFFICIENT  SERVICE. 


The  Frost  dry  pan,  cut  of  which  is  shown  on  page  185 
of  this  issue,  is  like  the  brook,  it  goes  on  forever,  according 
to  Fred  Titterington,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
Argillo  Works,  of  Rock  Island,  Ill.  The  company’s  plant  is 
at  Carbon  Cliff  and  they  make  farm  drain  tile  and  hollow 
building  tile.  They  have  a  Frost  dry  pan  which  has  been 
run  every  season  for  fourteen  years,  and  from  its  appear¬ 
ance  it  is  good  for  as  many  more.  This  is  certainly  a  fine 
record  of  endurance. 


A  LIBERAL  OFFER. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  when  brickmakers  are  at  com¬ 
parative  leisure,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  order  needed  repairs 
and  supplies  that  will  be  required  for  next  season’s  work. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  will  want  new  brick  moulds  can 
make  quite  a  saving  by  ordering  now.  The  G.  B.  Mentz  Co., 
Walkill,  N.  Y.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  brick  moulds,  writes 
that  they  will  send  free  of  charge  a  handsome  safety  pocket 
knife  with  smoked  pearl  handle  to  brickmakers  needing 
brick  moulds  who  will  write  them  at  once  for  same  and 
state  what  they  will  want  the  coming  season  in  the  way  of 
moulds,  etc.  A  cut  of  the  Mentz  mould  appears  on  page 
139  of  this  number. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY’S  LATEST  BULLETIN. 


A  neat  pocket  pamphlet  was  mailed  the  trade  recently 
by  the  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
title  of  the  leaflet  is  “The  Chambers’  Keystone  Line  of  Brick¬ 
making  Machinery,”  and  it  contains  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  of  their  No.  10  auger  brick  machine,  the 
standard  pattern  Chambers  end-cut  brick  machine,  the  fire¬ 
proofing  special  machine  for  large  sections,  their  Keystone 
double  disintegrator,  and  the  Keystone  repress  No.  3.  The 
Chambers  Company  has  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  clay 
machinery  line  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  concerns  in  the 
business.  See  their  ads  on  pages  22  and  23  of  this  issue. 


INTERESTING  ISSUE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 


The  January  number  of  the  American  Clay  Magazine,  a 
journal  devoted  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  clay  indus¬ 
tries,  which  is  issued  every  once  in  a  while  by  the  American 
Clay  Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  contains  some 
twenty  articles  of  importance  to  the  clay  trade  in  general. 
“Wants  Brick  Roads  Because  They  Are  Best,”  “Clay  Silos 
Are  the  Best  Kind”  and  “A  Dam  Failure”  are  the  titles  of 
the  leading  articles.  The  magazine  boosts  the  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Exposition  and  contains  many  valuable  pointers  on  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company’s  Built  Right,  Run  Right 
machinery  and  appliances.  A  copy  can  be  had  for  the 
asking. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson-Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  149.] 

FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  or  burner  by  a  competent  man.  Can 
give  good  references.  Address, 

BOX  1— C.  W„ 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 

For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued 
pages  136,  137  and  138. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


KILN  SUCCESS 


Our  Haigh  Continuous  Kilns  are  proving  success¬ 
ful  wherever  installed.  We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 


names  of  users  upon  request-  If  you  had  one  of  these 
kilns  installed,  you  could  not  afford  to  be  without  it. 
We  will  gladly  go  into  the  matter  with  you. 

Look  at  This  Testimonial  from  Marion 

Brick  Works 


Montezuma,  Ind.,  Nov.  26,  1912. 


American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Chicago,  Illinois, 


Gentlemen: 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
report  to  you  that  after  twelve  months  operation  with  the 
68  chamber  kiln  at  this  plant,  we  are  now  producing  from 
95  to  98  per  cent,  selected  No.  1  brick,  with  an  average 
consumption  of  600  lbs.  of  Indiana  coal  per  M.  brick  burned, 
and  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  this  kiln  and  its  oper¬ 
ation  to  any  of  your  prospective  buyers. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Marion  Brick  Works, 
W.  T.  Dumbleton, 
Gen.  Mgr. 


Write  for  our  nets!  catalogue 
on  the  Haigh  Kiln 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Baby  Grand 

In  our  No.  281  Auger  Machine  we  are  offering  the 
“Little  Brother  of  the  Strong  Family.”  The  No.  281  is  a 
smaller  addition  to  the  218,  which  has  made  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  record  on  tile  and  brick.  The  No.  281,  though  much 
smaller,  is  even  better,  considering  its  size,  than  the  218, 
and  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  used.  It  was  designed  and 
built  for  plants  requiring  less  capacity  than  the  No.  218,  the  No.  231,  and 
the  No.  233.  Those  manufacturers  who  want  to  make  brick  or  tile,  or  brick 
and  tile  alternately,  and  who  want  a  limited  capacity,  will  find  this  No. 
281  an  attractive  proposition. 


The  No.  281  is  built  along  the  same  lines  as  the  larger  members  of  this  same 
“Strong  Family."  It  possesses  most  of  the  advanced  features  in  machine  building 
that  are  in  the  No.  218  and  has  a  quality  and  efficiency  which  entitles  the  No.  281  to 
full  membership  in  this  family  of  successful  machines. 

Manufacturers  who  are  at  all  interested  are  invited  to  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  photographs  of  the  No.  281. 

We  manufacture  every  machine  and  appliance  required  to  make  every  class  of 
clay  products  by  all  processes. 
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The  Men  Who 
Remember 


A  Man  Who 
Forgot 


There  are  men  who  remember  as  well  as  men  who 
forget.  Among  those  who  remember  are  those  who 
prosper.  In  the  past  sixty  days  the  American  Com¬ 
pany  has  sold  no  less  than  twenty-five  dry  and  wet 
pans.  These  pans  have  gone  to  men  who  have  re¬ 
membered  quality  and  who  know  that  in  the  Ameri 
can  line  of  pans  there  is  the  highest  type  of  qual¬ 
ity  which  insures  a  satisfaction  of  operation  not 
found  with  any  other  line  of  pans.  The  American 
line  of  pans  is  correctly  designed  and  carefully  built. 
They  are  the  least  exacting  in  their  demands  for  at¬ 
tention  and  produce  more  work  than  others.  The 
twenty-five  pans  sold  in  the  past  sixty  days  are  an 
indication  of  the  high  confidence  in  which  these 
American  pans  are  held  by  the  clay  trade.  The 
pans  of  the  American  Company  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  confidence  because  they  are  built  and  operate 
in  a  manner  to  merit  this  confidence.  The  first 
pan  built  by  the  American  Company  twenty-five 
years  ago  is  still  in  successful  operation  and  is  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  quality  back  of  the  American  line. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  pan  it  will  be  econ¬ 
omy  to  buy  the  saving  and  satisfying  American  pan. 
Full  particulars  and  descriptions  on  request.  We 
have  more  pans  in  successful  operation  than  any 
other  manufacturers. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  Clay  Products  by  all  proc¬ 
esses. 


“I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  own  an  Eagle  Re¬ 
press,”  said  a  successful  brick  manufacturer  the 
other  day.  ‘‘The  fact  is,  the  Eagle  gives  so  little 
cause  to  think  unkindly  of  it  that  we  scarcely  think 
of  it  at  all.  Aside  from  the  natural  ills  of  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  Eagle  Repress  goes  right  along  without 
attention.  Even  our  Corliss  engine  is  inferior  to  it 
when  results  are  counted  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
we  lavish  attention  on  the  engine  where  the  Eagle 
Repress  has  scarcely  any  attention  at  all.  If  I  were 
to  buy  another  repress  tomorrow  or  a  hundred  re¬ 
presses,  there  is  only  one  press  I  would  consider 
and  that  is 

The  Eagle  Repress 

“I  am  sure  no  press  would  do  what  it  has  done  for 
us,  and  I  can  look  back  upon  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Eagle  with  much  more  confidence  than  I  can 
look  forward  to  the  promises  of  some  other  press.” 

The  above  is  only  one  of  the  many  approving 
things  said  of  the  Eagle  Repress  by  those  who  know. 
It  is  easily  the  staunchest  and  best  press  on  the 
market  today  and  will  be  sure  to  give  you  more  and 
better  output  with  less  trouble  than  any  other  press. 
Let  us  send  you  particulars  about  the  Eagle  Repress. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  for  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  by  all  processes.  Write 
for  new  catalog.  It  ably  reflects  the  quality  of  the 
“Built  Right,  Run  Right”  line. 


The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 
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The  Greatest  Paving  Brick  Machine 

The  greatest  Paving  Brick  Plants  in  the  country — the  plants 
where  capacity  and  quality  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery  and  methods  are  installed  to  raise  the  clay 
trade  to  its  highest  plane  of  quality — in  such  plants  the  No.  65 
Auger  Machine  here  shown  is  doing  its  part  toward  elevating  and 
enriching  the  business.  In  all  cases  where  the  No.  65  machine  has 
been  installed  they  attain  the  highest  record  of  capacity  ever  known 
in  these  plants,  and  without  sacrificing  the  quality.  Here,  then,  is 
a  machine  that  has  made  good  and  will  make  good  again  wherever  it  is  installed. 
Where  machines  of  less  capacity  are  desired  we  have  them  embodying  the  same 


The  No.  65  Auger  BricK  Machine. 


high  grade  of  excellent  construction  which  makes  them  able  to  run  up  to  and 
beyond  their  rated  output.  No  m  atter  what  machinery  or  appliance  you  may 
want,  and  no  matter  for  what  process  or  product  you  may  want  it  so  long  as  it  is 
used  in  the  clay  trade,  we  can  supply  it. 

The  N o.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed  for  the  manufacture  or  Paving  Brick 
and  other  clay  products.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  high  class  throughout, 
the  material  used  is  the  best  quality,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  highest  standard. 
The  machine  is  built  with  a  high  factor  of  safety.  Full  description  on  request. 
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'file  plant  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company  at  Port 
Murray,  N.  J.,  will  be  enlarged. 

Frank  Kittredge,  of  Harviell,  Mo.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
complete  outfit  for  a  small  brick  and  tile  plant. 

The  Fairfield  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  at  Fair- 
field,  Ja.,  was  slightly  damaged  by  fire  recently,  which  started 
from  a  cinder  pile. 

Nels  Madson,  of  Gilman,  Wis.,  and  M.  F.  Mulheron,  of 
Spring  Valle y,  Wis.,  have  purchased  the  brickyard  of  Lars 
Gilbertson  at  Spring  Valley. 

The  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Sandusky,  O..  have 
increased  their  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $150,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  extensive  improvements. 

Moomaw  Brothers,  proprietors  of  the  Shepfer  Clay  Prod 
ucts  Company  at  Sugar  Creek,  O.,  are  looking  for  a  desirable 
site  in  the  South  for  the  location  of  a  clay  manufacturing 
plant. 

The  Malakoff  Press  Brick  Company,  of  Malakoff,  Texas, 
has  filed  an  amendment  changing  its  name  to  the  Texas  Clay 
Products  Company,  and  increasing  its  capital  stock  from 
$100,000  to  $250,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Champion  Brick  Company,  at  East  Liv¬ 
erpool,  Ohio,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for 
many  months,  has  been  purchased  by  the  McLain  Fire  Brick 
Works,  and  same  will  be  put  in  shape  for  operation  at  once. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  construction  of  a  large 
tile  factory  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  for  the  Norman  Clay  Tile  Com¬ 
pany.  They  will  manufacture  hollow  tile  of  various  kinds. 
The  company  has  seven  acres  of  clay  land  which  runs  to  a 
depth  of  forty  feet. 

The  plant  of  the  Monessen  Brick  Works  at  East  Charle¬ 
roi,  Pa.,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  on  Christmas  day.  The 
place  was  without  fire  protection  other  than  that  afforded  by 
a  bucket  brigade  and  the  flames  had  full  sway.  Nearly  all 
of  the  machinery  was  completely  wrecked. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  recently 
bought  the  American  Press  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  6500 
Easton  avenue,  that  city.  The  clay  which  the  American  Com¬ 
pany  had  stored  in  their  sheds  will  be  transferred  to  the 
plant  of  the  Union  Press  Brick  Company  at  Kingshighway 
and  Natural  Bridge  road. 

Stockholders  of  the  National  Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  held  their  first  meeting  at  Webster  City,  la.  Prior  to 
the  business  meeting  on  January  7,  a  large  banquet  was  given 
which  was  attended  by  200  persons.  This  is  a  new  concern, 
and  their  plant  is  not  quite  completed,  but  they  expect  to 
have  it  in  operation  early  in  the  spring. 

All  the  employes  of  the  Silica  Brick  Company  at  their 
Perryopolis  (Pa.)  plant  received  turkeys  for  their  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner.  The  turkeys  were  given  in  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  men  during  a  prolonged  labor  short¬ 
age  at  the  plant  when  the  plant  was  operated  at  full  capacity. 
An  addition  has  recently  been  built  to  the  dryer  and  a  new 
round  kiln  has  just  been  completed. 

J.  Fred  Smith,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  writes  that  he  has  had  an 
unusually  good  season  the  past  year,  his  output  having 
reached  the  twenty  million  mark.  Mr.  Smith  has  recently 
purchased  additional  stock  in  the  company,  and  is  now  sole 
owner  of  the  plant.  He  is  making  a  number  of  improvements 
in  the  works  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  still  larger  trade  next 
season.  He  burns  in  continuous  kilns,  and  in  one  kiln  the 
fire  has  not  been  out  for  five  years. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  plant  for  the  Milton 
Brick  Company  at  Milton,  Pa.,  is  progressing  rapidly.  Thirty- 
five  men  and  ten  teams  have  been  steadily  employed  for 
some  time.  The  mild  weather  has  greatly  aided  in  the  push¬ 
ing  ahead  of  the  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  plant  will 
be  in  operation  by  May  1,  1913.  The  company  was  chartered 
last  spring  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  -  The  officers  are:  W. 
Irving  Kimball,  president;  Louis  W.  King,  secretary;  Thos. 


M.  Wilson,  general  manager.  They  are  all  practical  brick 
men. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  brick  manufacturers  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
will  build  an  additional  brick  plant  of  100,000  daily  capacity! 

Richard  B.  Murray,  Jeremiah  Hart  and  William  Malarney 
have  filed  articles  of  incorporation  for  the  Murray  &  Hart 
Company,  at  Newington,  Conn.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock. 

Ernest  Karnes  has  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Smith 
in  the  Hill  &  Smith  Brick  Company  at  Paducah,  Ky„  and  the 
name  of  the  concern  has  been  changed  to  the  Hill  &  Karnes 
Brick  Company. 

The  Blackwell  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Blackwell,  Okla.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  Andrew  Hudson,  of  Chanute,  Kansas;  Dave  Oli¬ 
ver  and  L.  II.  Thompson,  of  Blackwell. 

The  Beutler  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
recently  added  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  and  hollow  ware 
to  ttieir  output,  which  has  heretofore  been  chiefly  brick. 
They  have  found  quite  a  demand  for  their  drain  tile. 

The  Bissett  Brick  Company,  at  South  River,  N.  J.,  will 
make  a  number  of  improvements  in  its  plant,  includir 
erection  of  two  kilns.  The  company  had  a  good  trade  in 
1912,  and  prospects  for  the  coming  year  point  to  a  still  bet¬ 
ter  trade. 

The  Twin  City  Brick  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  made 
defendant  in  a  suit  filed  in  district  court,  whereby  Frank 
Schreckenberg  seeks  to  recover  $5,000  damages  for  injuries 
received  when  a  roof  of  a  kiln  is  claimed  to  have  caved  in 
on  him  Oct.  16,  1912. 

A  burglar  who  stole  most  of  the  workmen’s  tools  and 
stripped  the  engine  of  nearly  all  the  fittings,  very  effectively 
tied  up  the  plant  of  the  Minneapolis  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  half  a  day,  after  which  nearly 
all  of  the  plunder  was  found  hidden  in  a  barn  near  by. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Donnelly  Brick  Company,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  received  a  six  per  cent,  dividend  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  The  announcement  of  the  dividend  was  made 
Christmas  eve,  although  it  was  voted  some  time  ago.  J.  M. 
Curtin  is  president  and  treasurer  and  M.  H.  Donnelly,  Jr., 
is  manager  of  the  company. 

N.  J.  Anderson,  formerly  of  Co.ffeyville,  Kansas,  and  P.  A. 
Knapp,  formerly  of  Denver,  have  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  brick 
plant  of  40,000  daily  capacity  at  the  start,  and  later  on,  as 
the  demand  increases,  they  expect  to  enlarge  accordingly. 
The  output  will  consist  of  common  building  brick,  enameled 
and  fire  brick,  building  tile  and  conduits.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
a  brick  manufacturer  of  many  years  experience. 

The  brick  yards  of  the  Salisbury  Brick  Company,  the 
Wicomico  Brick  Company  and  the  Peninsula  Brick  Company, 
at  Delmar,  Del.,  are  all  geting  ready  to  turn  out  an  immense 
number  of  bricks  for  next  season’s  work.  The  new  Delmar 
plant  of  the  Salisbury  Brick  Company  will  add  much  to  the 
capacity  of  these  plants  for  turning  out  bricks,  and  from 
indications  now  Delmar  and  Salisbury  will  use  the  output 
of  all  in  the  yards  during  1913. 

After  three  years  of  business-like  and  successful  adminis¬ 
tration  as  president  of  the  Georgia  State  Fair  Association, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dunwody,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  has  retired  from  the 
presidency,  leaving  the  association  in  good  working  shape 
and  on  a  firm  financial  basis.  While  this  was  a  “thank-you 
job,”  Mr.  Dunwody  gave  to  the  office  the  same  careful  at¬ 
tention  and  unbounded  energy  that  has  made  a  success  of 
the  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  which  he  is  president. 

The  resignation  of  A.  I.  Hunter  as  president,  and  of  Louis 
Campbell  as  secretary  and  manager,  marked  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Company,  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.  Both  men  have  been  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  positions  from  which  they  resigned  since  1902 
and  have  given  to  the  company  most  efficient  management. 
Mr.  Hunter’s  resignation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  other 
business  duties  require  so  much  of  his  time  that  he  is  un 
able  to  give  the  company  the  attention  which  it  requires. 
Mr.  Campbell  resigned  in  order  that  he  might  accept  the 
position  of  assistant  general  manager  of  the  W.  P.  Alsip 
Company  of  Winnipeg.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
by  the  company:  President,  J.  R.  Poupore;  vice-president,  A 
I.  Hunter;  secretary,  Miss  Lizzie  McGlone;  board  of  direc 
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tors,  J.  R.  Poupore,  A.  1.  Hunter,  W.  P.  Alsip,  James  Dinnie 
and  M.  J.  Moran. 

The  Puryear  Utility  Company  has  recently  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Dixie  Fire  Brick  Company  at  Puryear,  Tenn., 
and  will  at  once  put  same  in  operation. 

Ohlsen’s  Brick  Yard  at  Loup  City,  Neb.,  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire  January  2,  including  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  machinery  which  had  lately  been  installed. 

The  town  of  Hastings,  Fla.,  wants  a  brick  factory.  R.  M. 
Burt  is  interested  in  the  project,  and  says  they  have  suitable 
clay  for  the  manufacture  of  both  brick  and  tile.  Interested 
parties  should  address  him  direct. 

The  Coral  Ridge  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  by 
W.  D.  and  L.  D.  Roy  and  G.  L.  Herrig.  The  chief  product 
of  the  concern  will  be  brick  and  tile. 

The  Acme  Brick  Company,  operating  a  plant  six  miles 
west  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada,  will  increase  its  capacity 
from  75,000  brick  to  250,000  brick  per  day,  and  expect  to 
have  all  improvements  completed  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Decatur  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Decatur,  Ill.,  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  John 
F.  and  Edward  D.  Mattes  and  S.  A.  Tuttle  are  interested. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  large  brick  plant. 

The  many  friends  of  Lincoln  Morrison,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  south¬ 
ern  representative  of  Chambers  Bros.  Company,  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  he  is  slowly  but  surely  recovering  from 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  hopes  to  be  on  the  road 
again  soon,  and  be  in  good  trim  again  in  ample  time  to  at¬ 
tend  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  at  Chicago. 

The  Pennsylvania  Impervious  White  Brick  Company,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $350,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Herbert  E.  Latter,  W.  J.  Maloney  and  Nor¬ 
man  P.  Coffin,  all  of  Wilmington.  They  will  erect  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  enamel  brick  and  tiling. 

Frank  W.  Makepeace,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  purchased 
the  interest  of  Thomas  N.  and  Horace  Stillwell  in  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Brick  Company  of  that  city,  and  work  of  rebuilding  the 
plant  will  be  commenced  at  once.  Mr.  Makepeace  expects 
to  make  it  one  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  state. 

The  National  Brick  Company,  of  Montreal,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  is  a  new  concern  recently  organized  by  D.  L.  McGib- 
bon  and  Charles  R.  Hosmer.  The  company  is  still  in  the 
formative  stages  and  little  is  known  of  the  plans  of  the  con¬ 
cern  more  than  an  immense  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick  and  other  clay  products  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dunwody,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  writes  that  the  past 
year  has  been  an  unusually  good  one,  and  that  the  outlook  in 
the  South  is  bright  for  another  season  equally  as  good.  He 
says  he  doubled  the  output  of  the  Cherokee  Brick  Company, 
one  of  the  plants  the  output  of  which  is  handled  by  Mr.  Dun- 
wody’s  own  company,  the  Standard  Brick  Company.  Mr. 
Dunwody  will  be  on  hand  at  the  Chicago  convention,  as 
usual,  and  hopes  to  greet  many  of  his  friends  at  that  time. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bricks  from  the  Lahey 
brickyard,  in  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  were  lost  Christmas  day 
in  the  Hudson,  off  New  York  City,  when  the  barge  which  had 
carried  them  to  New  York  was  sunk.  The  barge  was  the 
Ann  Lahey  and  was  recently  sent  to  the  metropolis  from  the 
yard.  The  vessel  was  tied  up  at  the  foot  of  West  Fiftieth 
street  and  there  began  to  leak,  finally  sinking.  Wreckers 
were  secured  and  the  barge  was  raised,  but  the  bricks  were 
entirely  lost,  having  been  dumpd  into  the  bottom  of  the 


river.  The  loss  of  the  brick  will  cost  the  yard  about  $1,500, 
and  other  expenses  of  the  accident  will  bring  the  total  loss 
to  nearly  $2,000. 

The  Montana  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $500,000  capital  stock. 
The  incorporators  are  James  Fitzpatrick,  J.  G.  G.  Wilmot, 
Patrick  R.  Gallagher,  Michael  P.  Gallagher  and  Daniel  R. 
Dawson,  all  of  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Charles  Packer,  aged  49,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
Standard  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Blair,  in  that  city.  For  the  last 
five  years  Mr.  Packer  has  been  connected  with  the  Standard 
Fire  Brick  Company.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Blair,  and  a  brother, 
Gibson  D.  Packer,  survive. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Berlin  Brick  Company,  Berlin,  Conn.:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Edward  H.  Hotchkiss;  vice-president,  H.  A.  Pease; 
treasurer,  Howard  J.  Castle;  secretary,  Henry  J.  Wylie.  The 
directors  are  the  foregoing  and  Walter  A.  Hotchkiss  and 
Edwin  H.  Waterbury.  The  company  had  a  very  good  year 
in  1912. 

The  Clay  Products  Company  of  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.,  elected 
their  directors  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  at  their 
annual  meeting  January  11,  as  follows:  President,  E.  A. 
Turnbull;  vice-president,  Dr.  W.  E.  Wilson;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Frank  A.  Taber;  A.  R.  Gillies,  of  Grand  Ledge,  and 
Gerald  McCoy,  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
very  successful  one,  the  company  having  shipped  over  a 
thousand  cars  of  manufactured  products. 

P.  L.  Simpson,  of  dry  press  brick  fame,  was  made  happy 
recently  by  the  advent  of  a  grandson  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  Herbert  S.  Simpson.  Both  father  and  son  are  connected 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany.  The  baby  has  been  christened  Bruce,  a  good  Scotch 
name,  and  will,  we  presume,  follow  the  footsteps  of  his 
graduate  and  in  due  time  become  an  expert  brickmaker. 

William  H.  Duffney,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  plants  of  the  Duffney  Brick  Company  and  the  Me- 
chanicsville  Building  Brick  Company,  at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Duffney  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Duffney  Brick 
Company  and  now  succeeds  M.  L.  Welling  as  superintendent 
of  the  Mechanicsville  Building  Brick  Company,  Mr.  Welling 
having  been  appointed  a  road  salesman  for  the  company. 
Mr.  Duffney  is  a  practical  brickmaker,  having  worked  in  the 
business  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Homer  Laughlin,  72  years  old,  died  January  10  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Mr.  Laughlin  was  well  known  in  the  East, 
having  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  pottery  industry.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  he  was  an  importer  of  chinaware,  and  on  re¬ 
turning  from  the  civil  war  he  became  a  manufacture  of 
pottery  at  East  Liverpool,  O.,  and  for  many  years  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  leading  potter  of  the  United  States.  Retaining 
his  interests  in  the  pottery  industry  at  East  Liverpool,  he 
moved  to  Southern  California  about  twelve  years  ago.  He 
had  large  interests  throughout  the  Pacific  coast.  He  had 
been  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
American  Protective  Tariff  of  New  York  for  about  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Laughlin  was  a  great  traveler,  and  had  circled 
the  globe  several  times. 


GOOD  THING. 


Blobbs — Good  thing  Methuselah  was  a  man  and  not  a 
woman ! 

Slobbs — Why? 

Blobbs — Well,  if  he  had  been  a  woman  we  would  never 
have  known  how  old  she  really  was. — Philadelphia  Record. 


PACKING  HAY  k."  PACKING  STRAW 


Have  shipping  points  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  Can  ship  to  you  from  near¬ 
est  point,  therefore  can  deliver  to  you  at  low  prices.  Get  our  prices  when  you  are  in  the  market. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  put  you  on  our  regular  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted  on  prices. 

INTER-STATE  HAY  CO.  Goshen*  Ind. 


THE:  C£> 7?  bf^'WO'isl ,7C^ ^ 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.’’  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  180-183. 
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TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


1  Coliseum 

■““CHICAGO  — — 

February 

2m 

I?  March 
th 


There  are  reasons  why  you  should  be 
interested  in  CLAY  PRODUCTS.  They  are 
essential  in  every  home,  from  the  sewer  pipes 
below  to  the  chimney  that  tops  the  house — 
from  cellar  to  garret ;  they  are  found  in  the 
laundry  —  the  kitchen,  in  its  utensils  —  the 
mantels  in  library  and  living  room ;  in 
the  bath  room,  in  bric-a-brac  and  dinner 
service  and  in  the  tile  on  the  roof.  This 
will  be  a  complete  exhibit  of  everything  made 
from  Clay. 

COME  AND  SEE 

ITS  MANIFOLD  UTILITIES 

Learn  its  true  value  and  how  it  is  adapted  to  many 
practical  uses  in  building,  fire  -  proofing,  sanitation 
and  ornamentation. 


SOUVENIRS 


of  Clay  Products 
for  Everyone 


Brick  House 
and  Lot 
Given  Away 


Real  Clay  Modeling  Daily 
Pottery  Making  Daily 

GOOD  MUSIC  AND 
REFRESHMENTS 


—  The  World’s  Best  will  be  shown  here  in  Roads,  Homes,  Pottery,  Tableware  and  Art  of  Burned  Clay 


You  must  be  interested  in 
of  them  exhibited 


some  of  the  following  enumerated  products  and  you  will  see  many 
here  in  the  highest  development  of  the  arts  and  industries 


Fancy,  Face  and 
Common  Brick 
Terra  Cotta 
Roofing  Tile 
Enc  austic  Tile 
Sanitary  Ware 
Sewer  Pipe 

For  further  information  address 

F.  L.  HOPLEY,  Secretary 


Drain  Tile 
Wall  Coping 
Pottery 
Faience 
Garden 
Ornaments 
Stone  Ware 


Chimneys 
Fire  -  proofing 
Hollow  Block 
Paving  Brick 
Conduits 
Insulators 
Dickey  Birds 


Turpentine 

Cups 

Acid  Tanks 
Runner  Brick 
Antique  China 
Imported  China 
Model  Home 


The  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co. 


Lamps  Bath-room  Garden  Walls  and 

Marbles  Equipment  Walls  showing 

Tobacco  Washboards  entrances 

Pipes  Flower  Pots  to  estates  and 

Clay  Novelties  Terra  Cotta  residences 

Crucibles  Lumber  Laundry  Tubs 

Tableware  Fire  Brick  Silos 

815  Chamber  of  Commerce 
CHICAGO  :  ILLINOIS 


Let  Us  Draw  Your  Attention  to 

THE  SECOND 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 
EXPOSITION 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  FROM  NORTHWESTERN 

OHIO. 


HE  EXTREME  clemency  of  the  weather 
this  fall  and  early  winter  has  held  up 
the  brick  business  in  splendid  shape  thus 
far  this  season.  Building  has  continued 
brisk  throughout  the  winter  until  bad 
weather  set  in  about  a  week  ago.  Some 
of  the  brickyards  are  still  running,  but 
there  is  no  surplus  of  stocks  on  the  lo¬ 
cal  market  at  that.  Orders  have  been 
coming  in  well,  but  most  of  the  manufacturers  who  were 
away  behind  in  their  orders  still  late  in  the  fall  have  now 
caught  up  and  are  ready  for  new  business.  Orders  are  still 
coming  in  well  and  prices  are  good.  The  traffic  situation  was 
pretty  well  in  hand  a  few  days  ago  but  with  the  coming  oi 
bad  weather  fears  are  entertained  of  a  bad  congestion,  and 
Toledo  will  suffer  severely  because  of  the  inability  of  Detroit 
to  take  care  of  its  traffic.  Detroit  lacks  yard  space  and 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  an  improvement  as  there  is  no 
available  ground  to  be  secured  for  this  purpose.  Prices  are 
holding  up  well. 

Paving  brick  are  also  in  good  demand  both  in  and  out 
of  Toledo.  Many  country  roads  have  been  brick  paved  the 
past  year  and  the  coming  season  will  see  much  more  brick 
used  for  this  purpose  if  present  plans  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  future  intentions.  Stocks  are  in  fair  shape  and 
prices  remain  unchanged. 

A  business  block  is  to  be  erected  in  the  heart  of  Toledo’s 
fashionable  west  end  residence  section  by  the  Willys-Over- 
land  Company.  It  will  be  an  exhibition  building  and  will 
cost  $40,000.  It  will  be  one  story  in  height  and  constructed 
of  pressed  brick  and  ornamental  terra  cotta.  The  architec¬ 
ture  will  be  of  the  most  modern  and  ornamental  nature, 
while  the  interior  will  be  highly  artistic.  The  entire  floor 
will  be  laid  in  mosaic  tile. 

A  market  for  a  goodly  supply  of  building  brick  was  pro¬ 
vided  at  Bowling  Green,  O.,  recently,  when  the  contract  for 
the  State  Normal  College  administration  building  was  let. 
The  contract  aggregated  $140,540.  The  Steinle  Construction 
Company,  of  Fremont,  O.,  secured  the  plum. 

The  $100,000  plant  of  the  Toledo-Silica  Sand  Company,  at 
Silica,  O.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  6.  The  plant  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modernly  equipped  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Despite  the 
fact  that  several  lines  of  hose  were  used  in  fighting  the 
flames  with  water,  every  building  of  the  plant  was  razed 
and  much,  if  not  all,  the  machinery  was  damaged  to  such  an 
extent  as  will  probably  render  it  useless.  The  main  build¬ 
ing  of  the  group  was  40x170  feet  and  four  stories  in  height. 
All  buildings  were  of  wood  and  burned  rapidly.  The  plant 
is  located  on  the  Toledo,  Angola  &  Western  railroad,  and 
numerous  cars  on  that  line  were  saved  by  being  hauled  from 
the  tracks  entering  the  burning  building.  The  factory  was 
situated  just  outside  Silica,  which  is  twelve  miles  west  of 
Toledo.  C.  A.  Albert  is  president  and  principal  stockholder 
of  the  company.  Most  of  the  other  stockholders  are  Pitts¬ 
burg  capitalists.  The  damage  to  the  plant  is  estimated  at 
between  $25,000  and  $40,000,  with  sufficient  insurance  to  war¬ 
rant  the  rebuilding  of  the  concern.  President  Albert  has 
announced  the  rebuilding  of  the  plant,  which  will  be  done 
at  once. 

Among  the  new  buildings  planned  for  Toledo  in  the  near 
future  is  a  $175,000  building  for  the  exclusive  use  of  physi¬ 
cians,  surgeons  and  dentists,  to  be  erected  at  Adams  and 
Huron  streets  by  the  Castleton  Company.  The  building  will 
be  about  eight  stories  in  height  and  the  structure  will  be 
100x130  feet  in  dimensions  and  of  fireproof  construction, 
with  a  glazed  white  terra  cotta  exterior.  Architects  are  now 


at  vvoi  k  on  the  plans  and  the  building  will  be  begun  early 
in  the  season. 

Another  new  $10,000  residence  will  be  erected  in  Toledo’s 
fashionable  west  end.  Martin  V.  Kelley  will  be  the  owner 
and  it  will  be  constructed  on  2325  Scottwood  avenue,  art 
brick  being  the  material. 

The  two-story  brick  building  occupied  by  the  city  offices 
and  the  municipal  market  of  Zanesville,  O.,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  entailing  a  loss  of  $50,000  on  the  owner  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  City  bonds  aggregating  $350,000  and  city  records  were 
destroyed. 

The  plant  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Enameling  Company,  at 
Shadyside,  O.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  Clark  Mor¬ 
ris,  nightwatchman,  was  found  dead  in  the  ruins.  The  other 
day  when  the  safe  was  removed  from  the  ruins  and  opened 
it  was  found  that  the  payroll  of  $800  in  currency  which  had 
been  in  the  safe  prior  to  the  fire  was  gone.  The  police  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  money  was  stolen  from  the  safe  and  the  plant 
fired  by  the  thieves  to  cover  up  the  crime. 

Eight  hundred  potters  at  Crooksville,  O.,  a  village  twelve 
miles  from  .Zanesville,  O.,  went  out  on  a  strike  January  2, 
when  they  failed  to  receive  an  increase  of  25  cents  in  their 
pay,  raising  their  wages  to  $2  per  day.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  the  men  are  unskilled  workmen  and  that  they 
broke  an  agreement  in  striking. 

George  Kratt,  of  Lorain,  O.,  is  the  contractor  selected  to 
rebuild  the  Huron  county  courthouse  at  Norwalk,  O.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  $82,000.  Plate  glass  will  be  used 
in  the  windows  and  tile  floors  and  wainscoting  will  replace 
wood  on  the  second  floor.  Ohio  sandstone  will  be  used  to 
face  the  entire  outside  of  the  building. 

An  enameled  brick  business  building,  two  stories  and 
basement,  will  be  erected  on  Erie  street,  Toledo,  by  the 
Reserve  Building  Company,  which  has  just  let  the  contract 
to  Schillinger  Bros.  &  Co.  It  will  be  40x110  feet  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  in  style,  type  and  architecture  will  be  similar  to 
six  other  structures  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  city  by 
the  same  concern.  It  will  cost  $20,000.  T.  O.  D. 


A  CANADIAN  ISSUE  OF  THE  CLAY  CRAFTER. 


The  January  issue  of  the  Clay  Crafter,  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O.,'  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  our  Canadian  cousins.  It  is  a  Canadian  issue  from 
start  to  finish,  containing  feature  articles  by  Canadians  on 
“The  Need  of  Technical  Training  in  Clayworking”  and  “The 
Possibilities  of  Canadian  Clays.”  On  the  editorial  page,  The 
Raymond  Company  makes  an  unusual  offer  with  the  express 
desire  of  helping  the  Canadians  establish  a  ceramic  school. 
They  will  deliver  without  cost  on  board  cars  at  their  fac¬ 
tory  at  Dayton,  O.,  one  five-foot  grinding  pan,  with  both 
screening  and  solid  plates  of  a  type  known  as  the  Grog  pan; 
one  No.  3  Daytonian  brick  machine,  with  one  die;  one  No.  1 
hand  repress,  with  one  die,  and  one  rotary  cutting  table,  with 
one  set  of  platens,  to  any  Canadian  university  of  good  stand¬ 
ing  whose  request  is  approved  by  the  Canadian  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Association.  This  donation  is  valued  at  between  $750 
and  $1,000,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  as  to  its  acceptance. 


CANADIAN  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


Canada  is  showing  steady  progress,  both  in  the  amount 
of  clay  products  manufactured  up  there  and  the  amount  of 
purchase  from  the  United  States.  The  official  Canadian  re¬ 
port  for  1911  shows  the  consumption  of  clay  products  for  the 
year  was  $13,416,537,  of  which  about  sixty-two  per  cent,  was 
of  domestic  production.  In  other  words,  the  clay  product 
output  for  Canada  itself  amounted  to  $8,359,933,  or  a  little 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  million  gain  over  1910.  There 
were  reported  419  firms  actively  engaged  in  manufacturing 
clay  products,  with  9,131  employes,  to  whom  were  paid  wages 
amounting  to  $3,524,058.  The  big  items  in  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Canada  are  building  and  paving  brick,  which,  includ¬ 
ing  fireproofing,  made  up  eighty-four  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production,  or  a  value  of  $6,915,792. 
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Special  Premier  Hollow  Ware  Machine. 


A  machine  built  in  response  to,  and  which  has  successfully  met,  the  large  demand 
for  a  hollow  ware  machine  that  would  make  that  class  of  ware  and  do  it  with  a  capacity 
that  would  permit  of  its  being  made  profitably — and  also  stand  up  under  the  enormous 
strain  to  which  a  machine  of  this  kind  is  subjected.  In  other  words  it  is  a  machine  for 
the  ultra-particular  manufacturer. 

This  machine  is  assembled  on  heavy  steel  I=beams  and  is  en= 
tirely  self=contained.  All  of  the  gears  run  in  a  bath  of  oil  and  are 
enclosed  in  a  dust  proof  chamber  and  the  gears  can  be  furnished 
either  in  cast-steel  or  all  cut=steel,  as  desired.  Augers  and  nozzles 
of  special  shapes  and  sizes  are  furnished  for  different  purposes, 
so  that  either  small  or  large  shapes  can  be  easily  made.  It  is  with= 
out  doubt  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  machine  for  the  purpose  on 
the  market  to-day. 

We  have  also  designed  a  similar  machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  that  is  deserving  of  your  most  careful  consideration. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake-McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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A  heavy  and  well  built  pug  mill,  embodying 
our  well  known  double  shaft  arrangement.  For 
thorough  pugging  and  heavy  duty,  it  can  not  be 
excelled. 


Interior  View. 
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Showing  Force  Feed  Device. 


For  Durability  and  Service  this  machine 
has  no  equal,  in  evidence  of  which  is  our  large 
list  of  satisfied  users. 


Imperial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


Note  how  the  knives  on  the  pug  shafts  inter¬ 
work  and  force  the  pugged  clay  down  into  the 
auger  chamber.  Are  you  a  user  of  the  Imperial? 


Showing  Double  Pug  Shaft 
Arrangement. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 
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Some  Most  Ex¬ 
cellent  Parts 
of  Our  Line. 


Interior  View  of  “A”  and  “D”  Machines. 


“A”  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 


A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


LL  THE  BRICK  MEN  are  talking  pros¬ 
pects  just  now,  and  the  general  idea 
seems  to  be  that  the  outlook  is  good. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  lines  the 
spot  market  shows  but  little  more  ac¬ 
tivity  than  it  did  a  year  ago;  but  as  a 
general  thing  conditions  are  more  ac¬ 
tive,  and  certainly  the  building  outlook 
is  far  ahead  of  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  situation  in  common 
brick  is  strong.  For  'many  months  past,  the  makers  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  have  been  able  to  hold  the  price  of  their  output 
very  firm,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a  change  for  the 
worse.  Pressed  brick  men  do  not  seem  quite  so  optimistic  as 
the  common  brick  makers,  but  nevertheless  the  demand  is 
even  now  fully  up  to  that  of  a  year  ago,  with  a  prospect  of 
being  much  better  early  in  the  season.  The  pressed  brick 
capacity  of  the  plants  tributary  to  this  city  is  considerably 
above  present  requirements,  and  the  selling  pressure  has 
doubtless  had  its  effect  on  the  market. 

Throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  every  city  of  the 
first  magnitude,  with  the  single  exception  of  Portland,  Ore., 
shows  a  decided  increase  in  building  for  the  year  just  closed 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  San  Francisco  the 
increase  was  15  per  cent.;  in  Los  Angeles,  35  per  cent.;  in 
Seattle,  15  per  cent.;  in  Oakland,  nearly  40  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  smaller  city  of  San  Diego  the  gain  was  80  per  cent.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  even  approximately  how  much  of  this 
construction  may  be  classed  as  brick;  but  in  this  city  it 
will  run  close  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  coast  cities,  where  frame 
construction  is  very  active. 

Though  no  great  amount  of  work  is  now  actually  being 
figured  on  large  jobs  by  the  local  brick  men,  much  figuring 
will  be  done  very  shortly.  The  steel  work  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  City  Hall  is  being  figured,  and  this  will  eventually  call 
for  a  large  amount  of  brick.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Oakland  Auditorium  on  the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  United  States  sub-treasury  building  in  this  city.  The 
latter  will  be  a  stone  structure,  but  will  also  call  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  brick.  A  number  of  important  school 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  this  city  and  in  Oakland,  and, 
though  many  of  these  are  to  be  of  concrete,  the  brick  men 
are  also  interested. 

A.  J.  Gallagher,  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Supervisors,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  East 
and  to  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  comes  back  with 
a  large  enthusiasm  for  the  street  paving  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  particularly  for  vitrified  brick  paving  as  exemplified  in 
some  of  Seattle’s  streets.  He  states  that  the  brick  paving 
on  Second  avenue,  Seattle,  was  laid  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
when  the  street  was  first  paved;  and,  though  subjected  to 
constant  and  hard  usage,  he  was  authoritatively  informed 
while  in  Seattle  that  nothing  had  been  spent  on  the  street 
for  reconstruction  during  the  entire  period.  As  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  spends  practically  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  repair 
and  reconstruction  work  on  its  streets,  exclusive  of  new 
work,  Mr.  Gallagher  feels  that  the  engineering  department 
should  go  very  thoroughly  into  the  paving  brick  question 
and  ascertain  if  the  experience  of  Seattle  is  to  be  duplicated 
elsewhere.  San  Francisco  already  has  a  little  brick  paving 
laid  for  experimental  purposes,  but  this  has  been  down  only 
a  few  years,  and  it  is  questionable  if  it  is  good  policy  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  experience  of  other  cities  while  waiting  to  demon¬ 
strate  locally  the  qualities  of  brick  paving.  • 

.T.  Y.  Parker,  president  of  the  Long  Beach  Brick  Company 
of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  tendered  his  employes  and  friends  to 
the  number  of  about  100  a  Christmas  Eve  banquet  at  the 
Kennebec  Cafe  in  that  city  last  week.  Mr.  Parker  was  also, 
before  the  evening  was  over,  given  a  treat  and  a  surprise  in 
the  form  of  a  handsome  diamond  ring  bearing  a  Masonic 
emblem  and  a  trowel,  significant  of  Mr.  Parker’s  business 
as  well  as  of  Masonry.  In  the  center  of  the  lcng  branched 


table  at  which  the  guests  were  seated  was  a  little  brick 
building,  and  the  “brick”  idea  was  kept  well  to  the  front  in 
all  the  appointments.  The  place  cards  and  menu  cards  were 
bordered  with  bricks,  after  a  design  by  W.  W.  Wheatly  of 
the  company.  The  articles  on  the  menu  were  also  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  trade,  of  the  company  and  of  its  men  and  its 
achievements.  A  negro  orchestra,  dancers  and  comedians 
were  in  attendance  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 
W.  A.  Young,  a  well-known  brick  man  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
an  uncle  of  Mr.  Parker,  was  a  guest  at  the  banquet. 

The  Golden  Gate  Brick  Company  of  San  Francisco  has 
taken  the  agency  for  the  Bachelder  hand-made  tile,  made  at 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  Manager  Pratt  of  the  Golden  Gate  Brick 
Company  is  now  distributing  an  attractive  catalogue  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interest  of  the  new  tile.  He  has  also  put  in  a 
handsome  display  at  the  company’s  office  at  660  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  The  Golden  Gate  Brick  Company  has 
just  completed  a  contract  for  furnishing  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  brick  for  a  new  Methodist  church  at  Tulare,  Cal. 

The  Inglewood  Brick  Company  of  Inglewood,  near  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  is  installing  a  lot  of  new  machinery  and  is 
making  extensive  improvements  which  will  increase  its  ca¬ 
pacity  50  per  cent.,  giving  a  total  capacity  of  3,000,000  bricks 
per  month.  Twelve  oil-burning  kilns  are  being  installed,  and 
equipment  is  being  placed  for  the  operation  of  the  plant  by 
electricity.  The  new  addition  will  include  machinery  for 
turning  out  enameled  white  brick.  Most  of  the  company’s 
output  is  used  in  and  around  Los  Angeles,  and  the  company 
is  now  prepared  to  make  most  df  its  deliveries  by  auto  trucks. 

The  Rose  Canyon  brick  plant  now  being  put  in  by  P.  J. 
Knapp  and  others,  near  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  now  being  in¬ 
stalled.  The  present  installation  will  give  a  capacity  of  40,- 
000  bricks  daily,  and  it  is  planned  to  put  in  a  lot  more  ma¬ 
chinery  during  the  coming  fall.  Common  brick,  face  brick, 
enamel  brick,  tile  and  paving  brick  will  be  made.  The  out¬ 
put  will  be  sold  in  San  Diego,  where  building  has  been  very 
active  for  some  time,  the  building  record  for  the  year  1912 
showing  a  growth  of  forty  per  cent,  over  the  year  previous. 

Reports  from  Albany,  Ore.,  are  to  the  effect  that  a  tile 
manufacturing  plant  is  shortly  to  be  installed  there  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Overton.  Mr.  Overton  is  a  man  of  experience  in  the 
brick  line,  having  for  some  time  been  manager  of  the  J.  P. 
W'entworth  plant  at  Albany. 

The  paving  brick  controversy  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  has 
now  reached  the  courts,  R.  J.  Oliver  having  asked  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  step  Contractor  J.  S.  Kenyon  from  laying  certain 
brick  and  to  prevent  the  town  from  paying  for  the  work 
already  done.  The  city  officials  and  councilmen  have  been 
made  parties  to  the  suit. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco  and  Lincoln, 
Cal.,  closed  the  year  with  the  capture  of  a  $51,000  contract  for 
architectural  terra  cotta  for  the  Insurance  Exchange,  the 
preliminary  work  on  which  is  now  under  way  on  California 
street,  near  Montgomery. 

The  brick  men  of  New  Mexico  have  secured  the  co-op- 
eraticn  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  in  their 
efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  marketing  of  convict-made  brick 
at  or  near  the  cost  of  production  by  non-wage  earning  con¬ 
victs.  The  New  Mexico  state  penitentiary  is  at  Las  Vegas, 
and  complaint  is  made  that  the  output  of  the  state  brick 
plant  is  sold  at  prices  with  which  the  private  makers  cannot 
compete. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Sacramento  Clay  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  been  operating  three  kilns  for  some  time, 
will  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  increase  its  output. 

Suxset. 


PULSOMETERS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use.  Ask  {or  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  York 
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Oregon  Street,  Hiawatha,  Kansas.  Brick  Pavement  Fitted  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Waterproof— Permanent — Satisfactory 


NGINEERS,  contractors  and  municipal  officers  all  over  the  country, 
wherever  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  has  been  used  as  filler  and  binder  in 

endorse  it  highly  for  these 


1— '  wherever  Barrett 
block  pavements  —  granite,  wood  or 
reasons: 

1.  It  is  absolutely  waterproof. 

2.  It  is  permanent. 

3.  It  provides  for  expansion. 

4.  It  provides  for  contraction. 

5.  It  will  avoid  cracks  in  the 

pavements. 

Drop  a  line  to  our  nearest  office  for  our  booklet 
gives  the  experience  of  many  users. 
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BARRETT  MANUFACTURING 
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BRICK  AND  BUILDING  SITUATION  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


HE  BRICK  INDUSTRY  is  exceedingly  quiet 
at  the  present  time.  Operations  were  almost 
entirely  suspended  during  the  holidays.  Those 
plants  running  only  did  so  on  about  half  time 
and  in  a  small  way,  in  order  to  keep  the 
help  employed. 

There  have  been  few  brick  sold  recently. 
Contractors  have  not  been  placing  orders, 
even  for  buildings  which  would  soon  need  them.  They  were 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  could  get  them  immediately 
on  placing  their  orders  and  also  that  there  would  be  no  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices. 

The  local  bricklayers  have  also  been  idle  for  the  past 
two  weeks,  owing  to  the  effort  of  the  union  bricklayers  to 
force  contractors  to  put  a  line  on  the  inside  face  of  thirteen- 
inch  walls.  The  matter  is  now  being  considered  and  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  trouble  is  expected  in  a  few  days. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  building  commissioner  of 
St.  Liouis,  building  improvements,  including  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  and  alterations,  for  which  permits  were  is¬ 
sued,  increased  $2,066,847.50  in  1912  over  1911.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  alterations  and  new  buildings  were  $20,676,- 
403.00,  as  compared  with  $18,607,555.50  for  1911. 

A  total  of  8,593  permits  were  issued,  as  compared  with 
8,940  for  the  year  previous. 

The  total  estimate  of  cost  does  not  include  the  $2,600,000 
to  be  spent  on  the  twenty-one  story  building  of  the  Monward 
Realty  Company,  foundations  for  which  are  now  being  com¬ 
pleted,  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  which  has  been  refused 
by  the  building  commissioner. 

Alterations  in  1912  totaled  $1,893,685.50  in  estimated  cost, 
and  2,567  alteration  permits  were  issued  as  compared  to 
2,658  permits  for  an  estimated  outlay  of  $2,033,073  for  1911. 
The  alterations  were  chiefly  on  manufactories,  workshops  and 
small  store  buildings. 

The  estimated  cost  of  brick  dwellings  was  $3,507,535,  as 
compared  to  $4,497,307  for  brick  tenements.  A  total  of  1,028 
brick  dwellings  were  authorized  and  739  tenements  of  the 
same  material. 

Slightly  more  than  half  as  many  frame  dwellings  were 
authorized  in  1912  than  in  1911.  Fewer  permits  were  issued 
for  amusement  houses,  for  small  stores,  frame  tenements  and 
schoolhouses.  Municipal  buildings  numbered  ten  and  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $86,980  were  authorized.  Five  permits 
were  issued  for  hospital  construction,  at  a  cost  of  $480,000; 
nine  for  churches,  to  cost  $205,000,  and  fourteen  for  school- 
houses,  at  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $1,346,900.  Twenty- 
two  mercantile  and  office  buildings  were  authorized,  to  cost 
approximately  $3,205,270. 

The  Calhoun  Clay  Products  Company,  operating  a  plant 
in  Calhoun  county,  Illinois,  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  the  St.  Louis  United  States  District  Court,  since 
the  last  St.  Louis  letter,  and  asked  leave  to  conduct  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  without  advancing  the  cost  of  the  litigation.  The 
company,  according  to  its  petition,  is  without  funds  to  pay 
the  costs.  The  petition  fixes  the  company’s  liabilities  at  $85,- 
632.63,  and  its  assets  at  $12,574.22. 

A  year  ago  stockholders  filed  a  receivership  suit  in  the 
Circuit  Court  and  asked  the  assets  of  the  company  be  re¬ 
stored  by  the  Calhoun  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  a  $300,- 
000  corporation  organized  shortly  before  the  filing  of  the 
suit,  to  take  over  the  product  company’s  business. 

The  Hansen  Products  Company  filed  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  a  short  time  ago,  with  a  capital  stock,  77%  per  cent, 
subscribed  and  paid,  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators  of  the 
company  are  Peter  C.  Hansen,  W.  A.  Dunham  and  Benjamin 
T.  Durfee,  of  McAlester,  Okla.,  125  shares  each;  John  H. 
Seals,  12%  shares.  The  object  of  the  corporation  is  to  man¬ 


ufacture  all  kinds  of  bricks,  stones,  grindstones,  tiles  and 
other  materials  for  building  purposes. 

The  McEwing  &  Thomas  Clay  Products  Company  filed  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation  a  short  time  ago,  with  a  capital  stock, 
fully  paid,  of  $2,000.  The  incorporators  of  the  company  are 
A.  T.  Grossbeck,  who  holds  17  shares;  W.  G.  Thomas,  Chas. 
E.  McEwing,  Chas.  P.  Tilley,  who  hold  one  share  each.  The 
object  of  the  company,  it  is  stated,  is  to  manufacture  all 
kinds  of  clay  products. 

Mrs.  Mary  Saben,  94  years  old,  mother  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Ittner,  president  of  the  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Company,  died 
recently  in  St.  Louis  as  the  result  of  a  broken  hip,  suffered 
in  a  fall  at  the  home  of  her  son.  The  funeral  was  held  from 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Ittner,  where  she  has  lived  since  the 
death  of  Simon  Saben,  her  third  husband,  fourteen  years  ago. 
Interment  was  in  Bellefontaine  cemetery  and  six  grandchil¬ 
dren  were  pallbearers.  Mrs.  Saben  was  born  on  the  Azores 
Islands  in  1818.  Her  parents,  German  immigrants  coming 
to  America,  were  shipwrecked  on  the  islands.  She  came  to 
St.  Louis  in  1844  and  lived  here  ever  afterward.  She  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  six  sons  by  her  first  husband,  John  Ittner — -Conrad 
S.  Ittner  and  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis;  Martin  Ittner,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  John  Ittner,  of  New  York,  and  Nicholas 
and  George  Ittner,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. — and  two  sons  by  her 
second  husband,  Daniel  Spohr — Henry  and  Frank.  Thirty 
grandchildren,  forty-two  great  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
great-grandchildren  are  living. 

The  annual  directors’  meeting  of  the  Banner  Clay  Works, 
a  St.  Louis  corporation,  with  a  plant  at  Edwardsville,  Ill., 
was  held  at  Edwardsville,  a  short  time  ago.  The  St.  Louis 
directors  are  Dr.  Jules  Baron,  F.  W.  Clemens,  C.  W.  Meyer 
and  F.  Frommeier.  Plans  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  and  rearranging  the  buildings  were  considered.  Sev¬ 
eral  changes  will  be  made  to  avoid  future  inundation.  The 
kilns  have  been  filled  with  brick  for  early  spring  delivery 
and  the  plant  is  closed  for  the  winter. 

A  tract  of  seventeen  acres  in  the  fire  clay  section  of 
Southwest  St.  Louis  was  sold  recently  to  a  syndicate  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  well-known  realty  company.  It  is  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  some  of  the  fire  clay  plants  and  is  underlaid  with 
a  rich  strata  of  clay.  The  syndicate  has  not  made  known 
its  intentions,  but  it  is  believed  it  will  dispose  of  the  clay, 
after  which  the  plat  will  be  subdivided  into  building  lots  and 
placed  on  the  market. 

The  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company  is  doing 
considerable  in  the  way  of  advertising  their  products  by 
sending  out  attractive  literature.  The  latest  they  have  sent 
out  is  an  attractive  folder,  with  the  title,  “Resist.”  In  the 
folder  is  a  list  of  its  brick,  hollow  and  glazed  ware  and 
specials. 

The  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Company  is  operating  only  one 
of  its  plants.  The  company  has  a  good  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
brick  on  hand,  so  there  is  really  no  need  of  manufacturing, 
at  ali,  except  to  keep  the  employes  busy.  A.  Saint. 
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Bum  your  brick  with  FORCED  DRAFT. 
Save  half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

Applies  to  kilns  already  built  without  any 
alterations. 


For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  CLAY  FIELD. 


OMPETITION  FOR  Illinois  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  is  proposed  by  Fawcett  Plumb, 
business  man  of  Streator,  who,  in  an 
address  before  the  LaSalle  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  advocated  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  factories  by  the  state 
and  the  use  of  convicts  in  manufactur¬ 
ing.  This  plan  is  a  part  of  his  idea  to 
equip  the  highways  of  the  state  with 
vitrified  brick  pavement.  From  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  improvement  will 
be  placed  upon  the  state  without  material  increase  in  ex¬ 
pense,  the  commonwealth  securing  the  clay  beds  and  the 
plants  and  paying  the  freight  and  transportation  bills  to  the 
site  of  road  improvements.  Three  or  four  hundred  million 
dollars  would  bring  about  the  pavement  of  all  the  country 
roads.  An  expense  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  per  mile  for  a  pavement  fifteen  feet  wide.  In  addition 
to  this  aid  by  the  state  he  will  use  the  automobile  tax  which 
in  Illinois  already  has  reached  a  total  of  five  million  dollars, 
and  is  still  growing.  By  the  county  paying  $1,000  per  mile 
and  the  township  helping  with  the  same  sum,  the  expense 
to  the  farmers  could  be  reduced  to  about  $1.04  an  acre.  He 
estimates  that  100  convicts  could  man  a  factory  that  would 
turn  out  50,000  bricks  a  day,  and  within  a  period  of  twelve 
years  his  ambition  to  see  all  vitrified  brick  roads  would  be 
realized. 

The  old  Decatur  Brick  Company,  of  Decatur,  has  secured 
its  charter  from  the  state  and  reorganized  under  the  name 
of  the  Decatur  Brick  Manufacturing  Company.  It  is  licensed 
to  sell  building  material  as  well  as  to  manufacture  and  deal 
in  brick  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  has  elected  officers  as  follows:  President,  John  F. 
Mattes;  vice-president,  S.  A.  Tuttle;  secretary,  J.  L.  Ben¬ 
nett;  treasurer,  J.  A.  Corbett,  and  general  manager,  E.  D. 
Mattes. 

An  unusual  action  in  litigation  affecting  the  Illinois  clay 
industry  has  been  begun  at  Danville,  where  Charles  Oesterly 
has  sued  the  Western  Brick  Company  for  $2,000  damages.  A 
two-story  frame  structure  owned  by  the  plaintiff  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  dynamite,  which  was  fired  within  200  feet  of  the 
house,  he  alleges.  The  suit  differs  from  others  in  that  he 
charges  that  the  brick  company  confiscated  property  with¬ 
out  compensation,  the  inference  being  that  the  company 
should  condemn  by  process  of  law  property  that  is  likely 
to  be  greatly  damaged  or  destroyed  by  dynamite  charges. 

One  of  the  earliest  cases  to  be  settled  in  Illinois  under 
the  new  workman’s  compensation  act  was  that  of  George 
Gilliland,  of  Auburn,  who  by  agreement  was  awarded  $750 
damages  in  the  Sangamon  county  circuit  court  in  Spring- 
field  against  the  Auburn  Brick,  Tile  and  Cement  Company 
of  Auburn.  Gilliland  lost  two  fingers  in  machinery  at  the 
brick  plant. 

The  Alton  Brick  Company  of  Alton  aided  the  Grafton 
Hard  Roads  Association  by  furnishing  enough  bats  to  sur¬ 
face  a  large  stretch  of  road  and  also  furnishing  ten  men  to 
load  the  material  into  wagons. 

The  American  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,  to  manufacture  and 
deal  in  brick  and  other  clay  products.  The  incorporators  are 
Jay  H.  Butler,  Frank  A.  Howard  and  William  R.  Watson. 

Improvements  which  will  enable  the  Banner  Clay  Works, 
of  Edwardsville,  to  store  a  quantity  of  brick  for  early  spring 
orders  is  under  consideration  by  that  company  and  was 
discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  weather  conditions  have  been  un¬ 
usually  favorable  to  prolonging  operations  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  shut  down  until  just  before  the  holidays,  the 
cimpany  begins  the  spring  season  of  1913  with  two  months’ 


orders  ahead.  The  reports  at  the  annual  meeting  revealed 
that  the  last  twelve  months  was  the  best  financially  and  from 
an  operating  standpoint  in  its  history.  Some  new  machinery 
will  be  installed,  and  the  problem  of  averting  an  overflow 
from  a  stream  near  the  works  was  taken  up.  It  is  probable 
that  the  buildings  will  be  arranged  in  some  manner  to  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty. 

Moving  pictures  of  the  yards  of  the  Purington  Paving 
Brick  Company  at  Galesburg  played  an  important  part  in  a 
reel  which  was  taken  recently  and  which  will  be  sent 
throughout  Illinois  to  cite  the  advantages  of  the  city  as  an 
industrial  center. 

The  circuit  court  of  Sangamon  county  at  Springfield  has 
decided  that  the  Woodland  Clay  Company,  of  Woodland,  is 
entitled  to  a  switch  from  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  rail¬ 
road,  and  ordered  the  switch  constructed.  The  railroad  com¬ 
pany  wanted  to  use  a  different  route  from  that  preferred  by 
the  clay  company,  and  when  the  brick  manufacturers  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Illinois  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
mission  that  body  upheld  the  clay  company.  The  railroad 
appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  Sangamon  county,  which 
sustained  the  verdict  of  the  commission. 

Samples  of  a  curved  tile  built  for  silos  were  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  McLean  County  Farmers’  Institute  at 
McLean  by  Wilcox  &  Sons,  of  the  Funk’s  Grove  Tile  Factory. 

The  Allis  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago,  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  directors  from  three  to  seven. 

A  new  brick  roadway  39  Vz  feet  wide  probably  will  be 
constructed  on  Villa  street  in  Elgin,  Ill. 

The  Joliet  Refractories  Company,  of  Joliet,  is  jubilant 
over  two  things.  One  is  a  large  order  for  supplying  the 
Koppers  Company  with  fire  brick  for  a  large  coke  oven  sys¬ 
tem  at  Youngstown,  O.,  for  the  Republic  Iron  Company,  and 
another  order  for  the  Minnesota  Steel  Company  at  Duluth, 
Minn.  The  other  cause  for  satisfaction  is  that  there  are 
enough  orders  on  hand  to  keep  the  factory  going  for  the 
next  six  months.  j 

An  unusual  accident  occurred  January  4  at  the  plant  of 
the  Sheldon  Brick  Company  in  Urbana,  when  a  couple  of 
cars  jumped  from  a  curve  and  slid  on  the  ground  into  an 
eighty-seven-foot  brick  smokestack,  which  was  moved  eighteen 
inches,  yet  scarcely  a  brick  was  displaced.  S.  P.  Ring. 


WILL  DISCONTINUE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BRICK. 


The  Chestnut  Ridge  White  Brick  Company,  of  New  York, 
has  decided  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  their 
plant  at  Kunkletown,  Pa.,  and  are  offering  the  factory  and 
property  for  sale  or  rent.  The  company  will  carry  on  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of  front  brick,  tile 
and  terra  cotta  as  heretofore,  and  being  relieved  of  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business,  expect  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  their  other  business. 


YOUR  KILNS 

are  a  BIG  factor  in  the  success  of  your 
plant.  Your  investment  demands  the 
best  you  can  get ;  in  other  words 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

the  kiln  that  produces  dividends. 

Ask  us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 
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MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


ILWAUKEE  LED  every  other  city  in  the 
country  in  regard  to  the  percentage  gain  in 
building  operations  during  1912,  according 
to  W.  D.  Harper,  building  inspector,  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  brick  business  for 
the  year  established  a  new  high  record.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  compiled  in  the  building  inspector’s  office, 
a  gain  of  27  per  cent,  was  made  over  the  previous  year. 
Total  building  operations  during  1912  amounted  to  $15,400,- 
000,  as  compared  with  $12,290,000  in  1911. 

“The  past  year  was  the  greatest  building  period  in  the 
history  of  Milwaukee,  ’  said  Building  Inspector  Harper.  “I 
consider  the  figures  significant  when  you  remember  that  in 
Apiil  we  were  just  $1,000,000  behind  the  record  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  in  1911. 

“While  several  big  structures  were  started  during  the 
year,  including  the  $2,000,000  home  office  building  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  sixteen- 
story  building  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  other  large 
structures,  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  year’s  building  was 
the  number  of  flats  and  apartments  erected. 

“A  wise  economy  is  taking  place  in  the  selection  of  build¬ 
ing  materials,  wood  and  other  combustible  elements  giving 
place  to  brick  and  other  materials  which  have  fireproof  or 
Mow  combustion  qualities.  This  in  part  is  due  to  the  more 
stringent  building  laws  adopted  and  to  the  needs  of  modern 
requirements  and  conditions. 

“Present  indications  point  to  the  belief  that  the  high 


mark  attained  in  Milwaukee  building  operations  last  year 
will  be  equaled,  if  not  exceeded,  during  1913.” 

Most  Wisconsin  brick  plants  are  now  closed,  while  in¬ 
ventories  are  being  taken  and  necessary  repairs  and  additions 
made.  Business  was  so  good  during  the  past  season  that 
most  of  the  larger  concerns  and  several  of  the  smaller  plants 
will  be  enlarged  in  various  respects  so  that  the  output  during 
1913  will  be  considerably  larger.  Reports  received  by  local 
jobbers  indicate  that  the  close-down  this  season  will  be  much 
shorter  in  duration  than  in  former  years.  Orders  and  in¬ 
quiries  are  beginning  to  arrive  for  brick  and  other  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  for  early  spring  delivery  and  manufacturers  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  busy  year. 

Wisconsin  brick  manufacturers,  especially  those  who  have 
gone  in  under  the  new  Wisconsin  workmen’s  compensation 
law,  are  interested  in  the  action  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Commission  in  drafting  a  list  of  tentative  rules  on  safety 
and  sanitation,  supplementing  those  issued  early  last  year. 
A  public  hearing  was  held  in  Madison  recently  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  rules  will  go  into  effect  within  about  a 
month.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  ventilation,  toilet 
facilities,  elevators  and  general  safety  regulation  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Sanborn  brickyards  at  Portage,  Wis.,  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Herman  Kutzke,  a  contractor  of  that  city,  who 
intends  to  equip  the  plant  with  considerable  new  machinery 
and  begin  manufacturing  operations  within  the  near  future. 
It  is  understood  that  H.  F.  Affeldt  will  be  in  active  charge 
and  that  the  new  owner  intends  to  keep  the  quality  of 
“Portage  Cream  Brick”  strictly  up  to  standard.  The  yards 
have  not  been  in  operation  recently.  There  is  an  ample  bed 
of  clay  on  the  site  of  the  yards,  which  gives  a  brick  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  building  purposes.  A.  Badger. 


Price  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


No  matter  howsuccessful  you  have  been 
in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are 
operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen 
may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are 
getting  from  your  present  methods. 

Economics  in  Brickyard 
Construction  and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 


V\/l-|wr^  Because  it  is  practical. 

VV  Hj'  •  Because  it  covers  the  field 
thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  meth¬ 
ods  for  every  department  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable 
ceramic  engineer — one  who  has  grown 
up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought 
to  make  your  brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price 
we  have  ever  made. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
Insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad 
Inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

About  18,000  first-class  brick  pallets. 

J.  C.  RILEY, 

12  3  dm  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Eight  thousand  wooden  pallets,  size 
10}ix32  inches;  also  racks.  In  good 
condition  and  will  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price.  ALBERT  NEUERBURG, 

4401  E.  Tenth  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

12  3  d 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

I  have  a  $2,500  equity  in  a  No.  1 
tract  of  100  acres  of  bottom  lands,  un¬ 
improved,  well  located.  I  want  an  out¬ 
fit  for  a  complete  brick  and  tile  plant. 

FRANK  KITTREDGE, 
13c  Harviell,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  four-mold  Boyd  dry  presses,  one 
equipped  for  Roman  brick,  excellent 
condition.  Price  twelve  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

TUNA  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICK 
CO.  Bradford,  Pa. 

12  tf  d 


FOR  SALE. 

Good  as  new',  a  40,000  capacity  Ray¬ 
mond  brick  machine,  nine-foot  pug  mill, 
60  h.  p.  Payne  automatic  steam  engine. 
Low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 

THE  CANAL  WINCHESTER  BRICK 
AND  TILE  CO., 

1  4  d  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Owners  Have  Decided  to  Retire. 
And  will  sell  their  brick  plant  to 
be  removed  from  present  location. 
Factory  complete,  run  all  season  and 
in  good  condition.  Consists  of  two 
boilers,  one  125  h.  p.  and  one  50  h.  p. 
Two  engines  85  and  18  h.  p.  Fan  for 
burning  brick,  nine-foot  Frost  dry  pan, 
dirt  conveyor,  pug  mill,  Raymond  stiff 
mud  machine,  new.  Rotary  cutting 
table,  new  and  10-foot  off-bearing  belt. 
Write  for  prices.  Address, 

BRADLEY, 

12  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — 100  dryer  cars,  single 
deck  brick  cars.  In  use  at  present. 
Address  at  once, 

METROPOLITAN  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 
1  dm  Canton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  letter  “A”  machine  and 
pug  mill,  Martin  cable  brick  delivery 
system.  Practically  new. 

GEO.  W.  SCHMIDT, 

11  3  d  180  Linwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 
Brickyard  equipped  with  hand  ma¬ 
chine,  %  mile  from  railroad;  plenty  of 
good  clay  for  fire  or  common  brick. 

C.  H.  PITTMAN, 

1  I  cm  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  solid  bed  of  purest  yellow  clay, 
varied  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet,  covering  area  of  about  20  acres. 
If  interested  address 
EMAUS  LAND  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 
11  3  cm  Emaus,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain,  an  up-to-date  pressed 
brick  plant  with  railway  siding.  Fuel 
sheds  and  shale  lands.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  up-to-date  manufac¬ 
turer.  Apply  at  once  to 

P.  O.  BOX. 2958, 

1  3  cm  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 


FOR  SALE. 

Entire  right  in  patent  pug  mill  and 
stone  separator.  A  long  sought  and 
much  needed  machine.  Very  simple 
and  practical.  Takes  clay  direct  from 
bank  wet  or  dry.  A  rare  opportunity 
to  get  much  for  little. 

C.  W.  KILBORN, 

11c  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

190-ft.  section  Jeffery  No.  110  chain 
pan  conveyor;  Penfield  No.  20-A  plung¬ 
er  brick  machine;  Raymond  “Columbia’^ 
double  mould  steam  repress;  6  Carnell 
hand  represses;  portable  track;  100 
light  Colt’s  acetylene  gas  machine;  2 
SO-h.  p.  boilers;  pulleys,  shafting,  etc. 

POWHATAN  CLAY  MFG.  CO., 

11  3  dm  Richmond,  Va. 


British  Columbia,  Can. 


FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE. 

Stiff  mud  brick  plant  of  35,000  ca¬ 
pacity.  Plant  was  built  in  1907  with 
new  equipment  throughout,  Freese  ma¬ 
chinery,  Corliss  engine  and  high  pres¬ 
sure  boilers,  waste  heat  dryer  and 
Haigh  continuous  kiln,  with  stack  135 
feet  in  height.  The  plant  is  modern  in 
every  respect  and  located  in  one  of 
the  best  brick  markets  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  with  good  local  demand  for  brick. 
Will  sell  controlling  interest  or  lease 
for  term  of  years.  Present  owners  lack 
experience  and  necessary  capital  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  business. 

ASHAWAY  CLAY  CO., 

1  1  cm  Ashaway,  R.  I.  ! 


THE  ONLY  STIFF  MUD 
SHALE  BRICK  COMPANY  IN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  OF  IMPERVI¬ 
OUS  ROUGH  FACE  BRICK, 
PAVING  BRICK,  SEWER 
BRICK,  ETC;  REQUIRES  AD¬ 
DITIONAL  CAPITAL  FOR  IM¬ 
PROVEMENTS,  INCLUDING 
DOWN  DRAFT  AND  CONTIN¬ 
UOUS  KILNS,  ETC. 

WILL  CONSIDER  SALE  OF 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS, 
ADDITIONAL  SHARES,  OR 
MIGHT  CONSIDER  SALE  OF 
CONTROLLING  INTEREST  TO 
PRACTICAL  PAVING  BRICK 
MEN,  TO  SECURE  SAME. 

SALE  PRICE  OF  PRODUCTS 
DELIVERED,  VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA: 

COMMON  BRICK..  ..$10.50  per  M 

SEWER  BRICK .  17.50  per  M 

PAVING  BRICK .  30.00  per  M 

FACE  BRICK.$25.00  to  45.00  per  M 

SIZE  OF  BRICK:  834x4x2^4 
INCHES. 

PLANT  WELL  EQUIPPED 
WITH  RAYMOND  DRY  PANS, 
STIFF  MUD  MACHINE  (50  M 
PER  DAY),  ETC.,  ETC.  POWER 
PLANT,  250  H.  P.  TUNNEL 
DRYER,  RECTANGULAR 
DOWN  DRAFT  KILN,  OIL¬ 
BURNING  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 
CAPACITY  WITH  PROPOSED 
ENLARGEMENTS,  ONE  MIL¬ 
LION  BRICK  PER  MONTH. 

SUPPLY  OF  RAW  MATE¬ 
RIAL  UNLIMITED;  OUTCROP 
OF  SHALE  EXPOSED,  3,500 
FEET;  VERY  SMALL  OVER¬ 
BURDEN.  PLANT  ON  TIDE¬ 
WATER.  WATER  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION  TO  ALL  MAR¬ 
KETS.  DISTANCE  FROM 
PRINCIPAL  MARKETS,  40 
MILES  BY  WATER. 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
FROM 

RAYMOND  N.  BOND, 

417  ROGERS  BUILDING, 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C.,  CAN. 
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FOR  SALE. 

ARCH.  TERRA  GOTTA  WORKS. 

2  kilns,  machinery,  large  brick  mill, 
siding.  A.  W.  DRESSER, 

11  3  cm  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  right  hand  C.  &  G. 
Cooper  girder  frame  Corliss  engine, 
cylinder  lO^-inch  bore  by  30-inch 
stroke,  100  R.  P.  M.,  developing  75 
horse  power  at  90  pounds  steam  pres¬ 
sure;  8  foot  fly  wheel  with  15-inch  face. 
Removed  to  replace  with  greater  ca¬ 
pacity.  Low  price  for  quick  sale. 

STATE  JOURNAL  COMPANY, 

10  4  cm  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE. 

1 — C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  8-ft.  single 
geared  pugger. 

1 — C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Daytonia  No. 
2  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  hand 
cutter. 

1 — C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Cyclone  No.  20 
Disintegrator. 

1 — W.  P.  Grath  hand  power  Repress. 
Some  extra  belts,  pulleys,  shafting, 
etc.  A.  C.  GORDON, 

11  3  C  Box  75,  Weiser,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

1 — J.  IX-  Fate  Imperial  machine,  com¬ 
plete  with  down  delivery  attachment. 

E.  M.  Freese  “GA”  brick  machine. 

American  combination  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

Madden  No.  5,  5-B,  5-C  and  6-D 
machines. 

24x24-inch  and  16xl6-inch  smooth  roll 
crushers. 

Bensing  automatic  side  and  end  cut 
tables. 

13x18  Atlas  H.  D.  engine. 

All  in  first-class  condition. 

ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY, 

12  tf  L  Rushville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Forty  thousand  dollar 
brick  plant,  with  equipment  complete. 
Inexhaustible  supply  of  finest  shale. 
Unlimited  supply  of  natural  gas.  Three 
foot  vein  of  coal.  Capacity,  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  brick  per  day.  Fifteen  kilns,  thir¬ 
ty-two  tunnel  gas  dryers,  machinery 
buildings,  brick  engine  and  boiler 
houses,  two-story  brick  store  building 
and  company  houses.  Price,  .terms, 
blue  prints  and  photographs  upon  ap¬ 
plication.  For  sale  by  widow  of  form¬ 
er  principal  stockholder,  who  is  now 
the  sole  owner  and  whose  other  in¬ 
terests  all  lie  in  the  south.  Will  sell 
for  one-half  present  appraised  valua¬ 
tion.  Address  BOX  11,  OKLA, 

11  3  cm  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— BRICK  AND  TILE 
PLANT. 

We  offer  for  sale  twenty-nine  acres 
of  land  located  on  the  river  bank  in 
Minneapolis,  and  a  ten-compartment 
gas  producer,  “Youngren”  kiln,  with 
complete  steam  dryers  and  machinery 
for  “soft  mud”  or  “wire  cut”  brick  and 
tile.  The  land  contains  clay  enough  to 
last  for  twenty  years.  Limitless  mar¬ 
ket  for  products  in  Twin  Cities.  Prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  men  engaged  in  other 
lines  of  business.  The  practical  stock¬ 
holder  having  recently  died,  property 
can  be  purchased  on  most  favorable 
terms,  or  will  exchange  for  property 
that  will  require  no  personal  super¬ 
vision.  Everything  in  running  order, 
and  brick  can  be  made  the  year  around. 
Direct  all  communications  to  Chas.  M. 
Way,  care  Minneapolis  Bedding  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

12  2  dm 


WANTED. 

Thoroughly  reliable  man  to  take 
charge  of  a  face  brick  plant.  Must  be 
competent.  Address  BOX  1 — LA., 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— STEAM  SHOVEL. 
Thew  O  preferred.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  Address, 

ROGER  MOORE’S  SONS  &  CO., 

12  3  d  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


WANTED. 

First-class  kiln  fireman.  One  who 
understands  burning  terra  cotta  pre¬ 
ferred.  State  wages  and  experience. 
Address, 

BOX  12— TERRA  COTTA, 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Machinery  for  soft  mud  brick  plant 
of  40,000  daily  capacity,  Boiler,  engine, 
steam  pipe  rack  dryer,  steel  pallets, 
track,  pumps,  etc.  Must  be  in  first- 
class  condition.  Give  particulars  and 
lowest  cash  price  f  o.  b.  Philadephia, 
Pa.  Address,  E.  F.  SCHLICHTER, 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRICK  SALESMAN  WANTED. 

One  capable  of  handling  large  con¬ 
tracts — southwest  territory.  Two  plants 
with  yearly  output  of  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lion.  Face,  paving  and  common  brick. 
Product  of  recognized  merit  in  wide 
territory.  $5,000  investment  required. 
Position  open  Jan.  1.  Address, 

BOX  12— VITRIFIED, 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Important  Letting 
of  Street  Paving 
Contracts. 

CASH  PAVING  CONTRACTS. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
City  Hall,  Louisville,  Ky.,  until  2:00 
o’clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  February  11th, 
1913,  and  then  publicly  opened,  for  the 
following  paving  contracts.  Contractors 
will  be  paid  in  cash  on  monthly  esti¬ 
mates  amounting  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  work  done. 

LETTING  NO.  479. 

Sheet  asphalt,  creosoted  wood  block 
or  vitrified  block  pavements.  (Pro¬ 
posals  may  be  made  on  one  or  more 
of  these  classes  of  pavement.)  Two 
contracts,  embracing  18,350  square 
yards. 

LETTING  NO.  480. 

Sheet  asphalt  pavement.  Three  con¬ 
tracts,  embracing  19,125  square  yards. 

LETTING  NO.  481. 

Vitrified  block  pavement.  Four  con¬ 
tracts,  embracing  19,075  square  yards. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  proposals 
will  be  opened  at  the  same  hour  and 
date  for  the  following  contracts.  In 
payment  for  this  work,  the  city  will 
issue  to  the  contractor  6  per  cent,  ne¬ 
gotiable  warrants  against  the  abutting 
property. 

LETTING  NO.  482.  - 

Sheet  asphalt  pavement.  Four  con¬ 
tracts,  embracing  11,800  square  yards. 

LETTING  NO.  483. 

Vitrified  block  pavement.  Sixteen 
contracts,  embracing  27,615  square 
yards. 

LETTING  NO.  484. 

Vitrified  block  alley  pavement.  Seven 
contracts,  embracing  3,570  square  yards. 

LETTING  NO.  485. 

Concrete  sidewalk  pavement.  Twen¬ 
ty-nine  contracts,  embracing  6,740 
square  yards. 

Proposals  must  be  marked  “Pro¬ 
posal  for  Letting  No.  - ,”  and  must 

be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for 
the  amount  shown  on  the  plans. 

Instructions  to  bidders,  specifications, 
plans,  proposals  and  contracts  may  be 
made  upon  application  to  the  under¬ 
signed  upon  deposit  of  certified  check 
or  money  order  for  $1.00.  This  deposit 
will  be  refunded  upon  return  of  plans 
and  specifications  in  good  condition 
prior  to  February  17th,  1913.  In  ask¬ 
ing  for  plans,  etc.,  please  specify  by 
above  numbers  the  letting  or  lettings 
wanted.  D.  R.  LYMAN, 

Chief  Engineer  Board  of  Public  Works, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


WANTED,  ETC. 
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FOR  SALE — Four  Bonnot  represses 
in  A  No.  1  condition,  of  which  one 
has  never  been  used  and  another  used 
but  one  month.  The  plant  which  has 
these  presses  for  sale  has  changed 
from  the  side  cut  to  the  end  cut,  non¬ 
repress  process.  This  will  be  a  bar¬ 
gain  to  anyone  using  represses.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  B.  Co.,  care  this  paper,  or 
P.  O.  Box  685,  Des  Moines,  la. 

1  8  d 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

T  am  going  out  of  business  and  have 
the  following  machinery,  all  of  which 
is  in  good  condition,  which  I  will  sell 
at  a  sacrifice: 

New  model  Quaker  Steam  Machine 
.(soft  mud); 

1  Conveyor,  12  feet  long,  with  16  inch 
canvas  belt,  4-ply,  with  pulleys  and 
shaftings  complete; 

3  trucks,  Bechtel  system; 

4  wheelbarrows; 

2  dump-carts; 

5,000  pallets,  pine,  33x10x1  (foot  pal¬ 
lets).  JOHN  ULRICH, 

1  3  cm  Wabasha,  Minn. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Tile  machine,  low  down  horizontal, 
for  small  tile.  BOX  1 — IOWA, 

1  3  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  —  First-class  mechanical 
draftsman  who  has  had  experience  in 
clayworking  machinery.  Address, 

BOX  11,  DAY, 

11  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker 


WANTED — A  first-class  sewer  pipe 
kiln  burner.  Good  wages  to  one  who 
can  produce  the  goods;  work  all  year. 
Address  BOX  1 — F.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 
1  1  d 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  foreman  for  setting  crew 
in  dry  press  brick  plant.  Steady  work 
the  year  round;  healthy  climate.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  1 — S.  M., 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  position  as .  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  paving  or  face  brick  plant. 
Terms  of  employment  to  be  based  on 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Am  em¬ 
ployed  now,  but  have  notified  my  com¬ 
pany  of  my  intention  to  resign  and  rea¬ 
sons  for  same.  Address, 

BOX  12— C.  O., 

12  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  burner 
on  building  brick  plant.  Am  thorough 
in  all  branches.  M.  C.  WILLIAMS, 

701  N.  Gibson  St.., 

1  3  cm  Princeton,  Ind. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  foreman  over  dry  pan  de¬ 
partment  or  shale  pit.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  if  wages  will  suit.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  P.  E.  MOORE, 

1307  W.  9th  St., 

1  1  cm  Coffeyville,  Kans. 


WANTED — To  get  in  touch  with  an 
experienced  practical  clay  man.  Pfave 
property  suitable  for  stiff  mud  brick, 
roofing  tile  or  cement.  Must  have  some 
cash  to  invest  to  show  good  faith.  Fine 
opening  for  right  man. 

H.  A.  WARTMANN, 

1039  Cherokee  Road, 

1  3  cm  Louisville,  Ky. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  soft, 
stiff  mud  or  press  brick  plant.  Have 
20  years’  experience  making  all  kinds 
of  brick  and  hollow  ware,  burning  in 
up  or  down-draft  kilns  with  coal,  gas 
or  oil.  Am  engaged,  but  want  to 
change.  Would  buy  an  interest  in  good 
going  or  new  plant.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  WILT, 

3  1  cm  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

* 

INVESTMENT. 

Capital  invited  to  build  additional 
dryer  and  kilns.  Middle  west,  plant 
built  this  year  and  now  in  operation. 
Clay  and  market  the  best.  Stiff  mud 
brick,  drain  tile  and  building  tile.  We 
invite  inspection  by  bona-fide  invest¬ 
ors.  Address,  BOX  12 — TEK, 

32  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

CLAY  PLANT  with  thousands  of  tons 
good  clay,  elegant  machinery,  etc.,  needs 
service  of  a  good  superintendent,  who 
will  become  interested  financially.  This 
plant  makes  specialty  of  Hollow  Blocks 
and  has  sales  for  more  than  can  make. 
Could  have  shipped  1,200  to  1,500  cars 
this  season  if  had  had  capacity.  All 
plant  needs  is  more  dry  kilns  and  these 
are  partly  constructed.  Can  make 
bricks  or  tile,  but  the  Hollow  Blocks 
are  ready  sale  and  are  good.  They  are 
specified  by  architects.  Come  and  look 
this  plant  over.  It  should  make  $20,- 
000.00  every  year.  Address 

JUDD  HARTZELL, 
lid  Monmouth,  Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY.  I  bring  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  together.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Established 
1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  965  Adams 
Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jersey  Stale  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
olayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Improved  Belt  Conveyors 


For  carrying  all  kinds  of  material,  gritty  and 
otherwise.  Gradual,  uniform  curve  of  belt  se¬ 
cured  without  complicated  parts. 

Bearings  thoroughly  lubricated  and  dust-proof. 
Economy  and  satisfaction — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order. 

We  manufacture  Complete  Handling  Equip¬ 
ments. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

Western  Ave.,  17th-18th  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


Kilns 


Driers  Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 
for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  non-conductor  and  a  perfect  insulator. 

Crude,  Pulverized  and  Bolted. 

For  prices  address 


WM.  H.  SCHEEL 

159  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


EXCELLENT  OPENING 

for  a 

WHITE  FACED  BRICK  FACTORY 

In  a  North  Carolina  town,  located  on  the  main  line  of  the 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

are  extensive  deposits  of  white  burning  brick  clays,  admirably  suited 
for  making  fancy  white  and  buff  brick. 

Near  by  are  numerous  rapidly  growing  cities  consuming  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  brick  annually,  thus  furnishing  excellent  home  markets. 

Power  is  sufficient  for  all  demands  at  reasonable  rates.  Coal  and 
wood  are  obtainable  at  low  costs.  Native  labor  is  ample. 

This  is  a  proposition  that  will  stand  the  closest  investigation. 

Full  particulars  obtained  by  referring  to  file  42205,  and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  JIgent, 

Southern  Railway  Room  1369  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


If-- 

You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second  hand  ClayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  post* 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  Clayworking 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of... 

The... 

Clay=W  or  Ker. 

■  ■■  KATES  -  i. 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as*'forSale,“  “Wanted/' etc.,  tfee  s**te 
Is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver« 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  kesttlts. 


The  World’s 
BEST 

Brick  Moulds 

•  Write  us. 

THE,  G.  B.  MENTZ  CO.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  (Ur  cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THB  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  "  a, 000  seven-inch  11 

Write  lor  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacR. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 


CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 


Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 

a 

ADDRESS 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


F.(JU.  Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 
NOFFOIi^,  VA. 


Phillips  «s  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  Brick  f  or 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 

THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS 

2  FIRE  BRICK  sS, 

w“  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Parker-Russeil  Inins  &  PMacturing  Go. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete,  including  ironwork. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


surface  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

DEAN  BROS  ’- 

Indianapolis. 


NOT  IN  THE  POMP  TRUST. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=draft  Kiln. 

Aiso  Continuous. 

If  yoit  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Also  refer  you  to  D.  W.  DeRosay,  General  Man¬ 
ager  Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.  Other 
references  given  if  desired. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


Newton  Portable  Brick  Handling  System 


This  system  gives  you  the  advantage 
of  three  men  taking  the  place  of  nine,  as 
here  shown.  Above  is  a  photograph  of 
elevator  and  staging  in  operation,  sav¬ 
ing  you  six  men  over  old  way  of  passing 
and  tossing  brick;  same  advantage  tak¬ 
ing  brick  out  of  kiln.  Send  for  c  rcular 
and  special  information. 

A.  C.  NEWTON, 

Pat.  Aug.  9,  1909.  CRESCENT,  N.  Y. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  Ehr  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


18 

These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Addres* 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 

CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  $5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES . Henrich  Ries  5.00 

BRICKLAYING  . . 

. Owen  B.  Maginnis  2.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.00 

KILN  RECORDS  . 

. W.  D.  Richardson  1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  .25 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Th 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE.W  YORK. 


^  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
jl*  Red  Oxide  Iron, 

Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese,*  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

*  -  ’ 

Mention  The  Clay-Workef. 
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PYROMETERS 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 


The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 

311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


An  Oil  Burning  System 

Of  the  Tate- tones  type  saves  time,  labor  and  fuel  and 
insures  a  very  uniform  ;  oduct.  It  is  easy  to  install 
and  has  many  advantages  over  any  other  type. 

Let  us  explain  it  to  you. 

Tate=Jones  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Do  You  Figure  Costs? 

IF  SO, 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 


You  can  deliver  1,500  brick  against 
1,000  formerly  with  the 

MART1NSBURG  BRICK  WAGON 

Y^ou  can  dump  this  load  without  break¬ 
ing  or  chipping  in  one  minute. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO., 

450  West  Race  Street, 
Martinsburg,  -  -  West  Virginia 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE,. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay- products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg. 

Chicago.  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  St.  Paul.  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg. 
New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave. 

F  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWE1N  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE,  EVERY¬ 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO. 
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REGENERATIVE 
CONTINUOUS  TUNNEL  KILN 

for 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Gas  Machinery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Complete  Line  of  Clay working  Machinery 


INCLUDING 

STL  AM  SHOVELS  AND  DREDGES. 


Ask  for  our  latest  Catalog,  and  write  us  or  wire  us  for  anything  you  need  on 
any  kind  of  Brick  or  Tile  Plants. 


Scott=Madden  Iron  Works  Co.,  404  S.  Fourth,  Keokuk,  la. 


Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


J3T°Send  for  Circular  and  Pries- 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL,  1819,  I82l  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADEl.PHiA,  PA. 


Philadelphia  Brick  .  Machine  Works. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


CLAY 

DRYERS 

Increase  Capacity  of  Dry  Pan. 
Produce  Uniform  Brick. 

Send  for  Catalog  C.  B. 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.,  68  William  Street,  New  York 
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Send  for  catalogues 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 

Improved  Elevating  &.  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


A  Brick  Manufacturer  writes:  “We 
formerly  used  two  Dry  Pans — now  are 
using  one  American  Ring  Pulverizer,  that 
grinds  more  tons  to  finer  mesh  with  less 
power,  50%  less  belting,  shafting,  pul¬ 
leys,  space  and  labor.” 

Another  writes:  “We  are  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  performance  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Ring  Pulverizer.  It  fully  comes  up 
to  our  expectations.” 

Another  writes:  “We  think  your 
American  Ring  Pulverizer  a  great  ma¬ 
chine.  We  installed  it  March,  1910.  It 
is  grinding  our  shale  and  clay  for  90,000 
brick  per  day.  We  recommend  your  Pul¬ 
verizer  as  being  a  superior  machine.” 

Another  writes:  “Our  material  is  a 
hard,  sticky  shale  and  clay.  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  Ring  Pulverizer  is  grinding  more  of 
it  than  the  two  Dry  Pans  did  before, 
ground  to  same  fineness  with  less  power. 
It  operates  splendidly.” 

Another  writes:  “Our  American  Ring  Pulverizer  gives  us  highly  satisfactory  results.  We  find  the  Pulverizer 
will  grind  as  much  of  our  shale  as  will  two  nine-foot  Dry  Pans  to  equal  mesh.” 

Another  writes:  “We  installed  your  Pulverizer  in  the  early  part  of  1909.  It  is  in  operation  every  day,  and 
is  satisfying  us  in  every  possible  way.  We  would  not  be  without  the  machine  under  any  circumstance.” 

Another  writes:  “Our  American  Ring  Pulverizer  has  given  us  good  service  for  past  two  years,  and  we  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it.” 


Our  No.  36  Pulverizer 


The  above  letters  and  the  machines  can  be  seen  by  interested  parties. 

Get  The  Best.  Confer  With  Us. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  CO. 


Start  1913  Right. 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobker. 
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Single 
Double 
and 
Triple 
Deck 
Dryer 
Cars 
Transfer 
and 
Dump 
Cars 
Turn¬ 
tables 
Switches 
and 

Trackage 

With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Bearing  and  Folding  DecK 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


MODERN  CLAY- 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


ECONOMY 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,’’  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 


THE  CLAY- WORKER, 


Indianapolis. 
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1896  1Q13 

15  Years  of  Constant  Satisfactory  Ser= 
vice  In  Many  Clay  Plants 

Is  the  Record  of  the  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN 

Why  continue  with  your  old  clay  screen  from  which  today 
the  product  is  entirely  too  coarse,  tomorrow  too  fine,  next  day 
scarcely  anything,  and  always  requiring  constant  attention. 

FIGURE  up  the  cost  and  let  us  quote  you  on  a  PERFECT 
CLAY  SCREEN  that  will  give  you  ABSOLUTE  CONTROL 
OF  YOUR  CLAY.  The  same  fineness  every  day  in  the  year 
and  you  get  every  pound  of  clay  that  is  fine  enough  for  your 
product. 

Just  think  what  it  costs  to  have  a  man  cleaning  amd  break¬ 
ing  up  your  screen,  and  then  not  get  capacity  or  proper  fine¬ 
ness.  THE  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN  is  automatic,  self 
cleaning,  and  the  plates  last  many  times  as  long  as  do  plates 
on  an  ordinary  screen.  Increased  and  improved  output  at 
less  cost,  is  our  GUARANTEE.  Let  us  try,  if  we  dont  do  it 
IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  ONE  CENT. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

Bloomington,  =  Illinois 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 


the  distinguishing  feature 


of 


our 


DBT  PAHS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CRAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 


AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots.Cooking  Ware. 
Stoneware,  Etc. 


YOU  CAN  INCREASE 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IP  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 

BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.CO. 


GOEBEL  BLDG. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


THE  GAS-FIRED 
FIRE-BRICK 

HOFFMANN  KILN 

Burns  1,000  Fire-Bricks 
With  5  Cwt.  of  Slack 

and  also  largest  Blocks. 


50% 

LABOUR 


SAVING 

GUARANTEED 


HAS  IT  EVER  OCCURRED  TO  YOU 
THAT  ALL  WORKS  possessing  genuine 
HOFFMANN  KILNS  Pay  Handsome  Dividends? 


The  same  applies  to  Hoffmann  Continuous  Tile,  Pottery,  Lime 

and  Cement  Kilns. 


a 


HOFFMANN 

CONSTRUCTION  CO., 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  HOUSE, 
LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 


. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


a £>-71 
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FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 


and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula= 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 


Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 


Dept.  10 


Detroit,  Mich. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York_  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


Clay  Works  Engineering 

FromTheClqy  Pit  To 


The  Finished  Product 


Consulting  Engineers 


Geolog  icotlExamination 
Clay  Testing 
I  n vesti goitlon s 
Appraisals 


The. 

Richardson- 
Lovejoy 
Engineering  Co. 
1  ColumbusO. 


Potmphle  t 


JLii it 


>>T V..- 

//",u  '  •*«  —  -Jt 


■u  ,,  V/  ..J  -  ,16- 


Ceramic  Engineering' 


FactoryArchitects 


Plant  Designing, 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Etc. 

Remodeling 

.Superintendence 


Free 
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•*  FOR  THG  GARDEN  ■*■ 


If  you  are  interested  in 
beautifying  your  garden 
or  lawn  with  a  really  ar¬ 
tistic  pottery,  and  with 
pieces  designed  by  many 
of  the  leading  architects  of 
the  country,  your  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  T  e  c  o 
Garden  Pottery. 

Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  imitate  this 
pottery.  All  genuine  Teco 
bears  our  trade-mark 
burned  into  the  bottom 
of  each  piece. 

Our  booklet  will  be 
mailed  upon  request;  also, 
name  of  our  representa¬ 
tive  in  your  city  where 
Teco  Pottery  can  be  pro¬ 
cured. 


Trade 

mark. 


f 


225  Gates  Avenue,  Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 


/ 
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Permanent 

Colors 

in 

Architectural 

Forms 

or 

Flat 

Surfaces 


ROOKWOOD 

Architectural  Faience 

i 


Send 

for 

Samples, 

Photographs 

and 

Estimates. 


ROOKWOOD  FAIENCE  WAINSCOT 
Executed  in  Colored  Mat  Glazes 


Rookwood  Pottery  Company 

Cincinnati,  -  -  -  -  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  ONE  MADISON  AVENUE. 
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Inclosed 
Coal 
Conveying 
Belt 


Exposed 
Coal 
Conveying 
Belt 


Will  One  Style  of  Belt 
Answer  These 


/  Inclosed  \ 

/  Exposed  \ 

(  Stone  ] 

I  Stone  J 

\  Conveyor  / 

y  Conveying  J 

\jmT/ 

\^Beit y 

Requirements 


Inclosed 
Stone 
Elevating 
Belt 


Exposed 
Stone 
Elevating 
Belt 


Ash 
Conveying 
Belt 


y  f  Package  \ 

• 

/  Wet  \ 

J  1  Conveying  I 

|  Clay  j 

y  Conveyor  J 

'  V  Belt  J 

\  Belt  J 

Ask 


The  R  &  S  Belting  Co. 


[INC.] 


Schofield  Bldg., 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


BELTING  SPECIALISTS 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Reducing  Cost  of  Handling 

Material 


We  Know 
NO  GUESS  WORK 
NO  EXPERIMENTS 

We  Make  Each  Belt  Specially 
For  Its  Classified 
Work  and  Conditions 


f  Inclosed  \ 

f  Exposed  \ 

|  Shale  j 

|  Shale  j 

y  Elevating  j 

y  Elevating  / 

XVBeIt/ 

\Belt  V 

Inclosed 
Shale 
Conveying 
Belt 


Exposed 
Shale 
Conveying 

Belt 
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In  Justice  to  Y ourself,  Y our  Bank 
Account  and  Y our  Clayware 


YOU  SHOULD  INSTALL 


The  Justice  Radiated 
Heat  Dryer 


This  Dryer  has  many  features  of  merit,  but  the  one  standing  out  most  prominently 
is  that  of  ECONOMY. 

It  is  economical  in  cost  of  operation,  in  fuel  consumption,  and  in  cost  of  up-keep  — 
This  means 

Ware  dried  at  less  cost  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  any  other  type  of  progressive 
artificial  dryer  system. 

Moreover  this  Dryer  does  not  discriminate  in  its  drying  properties  in  favor  of  clays 
that  are  easily  dried  as  against  clays  that  are  difficult  to  dry.  The  method  of  regulation 
will  enable  it  to  successfully  dry  any  clay  that  can  be  dried  by  artificial  means. 

We  would  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  catalog,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  publication,  and  which  treats  in  an  interesting  way  of  this  Dryer  and  of 
the  subject  of  drying  clay  products  in  general.  It  also  recites  some  of  the  many  good 
things  said  about  our  Dryer  by  those  who  have  installed  it.  This  book  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  your  literature  on  the  clay  industry.  Let  us  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
a  copy  to  you. 

The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company 

c  a  r _  The  J.  D.  Fate  Company’s  Complete  Line  of  Clay  WorKing  Equipment 

Sales  Agents  tor.  The  Elwood  Dry  Press  The  Joplin  RocK  Crusher 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Westinghouse  Motors  Driving  Double  Blungers 


How  Westinghouse  Motors  Increase 
Production  and  Decrease  Costs  In 

Clayworking  Plants 

r  I  ^HE  records  of  many  clay  working  plants  that  have  changed  from  steam 
*  to  Westinghouse  individual  electric  motor  drive  prove  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  production  and  decrease  in  costs  can  be  obtained  from 
this  change. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these  results  are  obtained : 


Increase  in  capacity  of  individual  ma¬ 
chines  With  motor  drive  there  is  practically  no 
loss  in  speed  owing  to  belt  slippage  or  heavy  loads. 
A  slip  pump,  for  example,  which  took  50  minutes 
to  pump  a  one -ton  charge  when  belt -driven, 
pumped  the  same  charge  in  15  minutes  when  motor- 
driven,  because  belt  slippage  was  eliminated. 

Increased  facility  in  handling  pro- 
ducts — Motor-driven  machines  are  independent 
units  and  can  be  placed  wherever  desired.  The  path 
of  materials  can  therefore  be  made  short  and  direct. 

Increased  efficiency  of  labor — Motors  re¬ 
quire  less  attention  than  belts  and  line  shafts; 
much  handling  of  products  is  eliminated  by  an 


efficient  arrangement  of  machines.  Electric-driven 
machines  supplant  wheelbarrows  and  trucks,  hence 
less  labor  is  required  for  a  given  output,  and  since 
working  conditions  are  improved,  labor  is  more 
easily  obtained. 

Decrease  in  power  costs— Line  shafts  and 
belts  waste  a  great  deal  of  power — often  50%  of 
the  engine  capacity.  With  individual  motor  drive 
this  loss  is  eliminated. 

Fewer  shut-downs — With  individual  motor 
drive  the  plant  is  not  shut  down  on  account  of 
trouble  with  any  one  machine.  Line  shaft  and  belt 
troubles  are  avoided.  Automatic  devices  protect 
motors  and  machines  from  damage  due  to  clogging. 


The  Westinghouse  Company’s  long  and  successful  experience  in  the  motor  drive  of  clayworking 
plants  enables  it  to  supply  motors  adapted  to  the  actual  working  conditions  and  to  apply  them 
properly  to  your  machines.  Thoroughly  satisfactory  operation  is  the  result.  Full  information  on 
the  Westinghouse  drive  for  clayworking  plants  will  be  furnished  on  request  to  Department  75. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities  EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


Every  Clayworker  in  the  Land  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  Book 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  This 
comprehensive  book  should  be  in  every  clayworker  s  library. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


-D  -P  Page 

11613/06 .  g 

Table  of  Contents .  4 

CHAPTER  I. 

Constituents  of  Clay— Clay  Substance— Quartz— 
Feld.-par  Mica — Iron  Compounds  —  Ferrous 
Carbonate— Ferrous  Sulphide— Ferrous  Silicate 
—Lime  Compounds — Sulphur — Carbon — Oases  7 

CHAPTER  II. 

Watersmoking — Expulsion  of  Hygroscopic  Water 
—  Temperature  Required— Controlling  Kiln 
Temperature .  25 

CHAPTER  III. 

Dehydration  and  Oxidation— Expulsion  of  Chem¬ 
ical  Water— Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Carbon¬ 
ates — Sulphur  and  Carbon — Decomposition  of 
Clay  Substance — Best  Temperature  and  Dura¬ 
tion  of  Oxidation — Amount  of  Air  in  Fire  Oases  29 


CHAPTER  IV.  Page 

Vitrification — Range  of  Temperature — Rate  of 
Vitrification — Fire  Shrinkage — Fluxing  Com¬ 
binations— Importance  of  Physical  Structure- 
Rapidity  of  Fusion — Various  Stages  of  the 
Process — Method  of  Determining  Porosity — Re¬ 
lation  Between  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Clay 
and  Vitrification .  73 

CHAPTER  V. 

Coloration  —  Segers  Division  of  Clays  — Various 
Colors  Obtained  in  Red  Burning  Clays  Under 
Oxidizing  and  Reducing  Conditions  —  Blue¬ 
smoking  —  Colorations  Possible  in  Cream  or 
Buff  Burning  Clays— Producing  Green,  Brown, 
Grey,  Golden  and  Flashed  Brick .  46 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Artificial  Brick  Colors — Magnetic  Oxide — Hem¬ 
atite-Manganese  Oxide— Chrome  Oxide— Co¬ 
balt  Oxide— Colored  Sands— Salt  Glazing .  52 


Price  $2.00 


Sold  Only  by 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Combined  Quaker  Outfit. 

Seven  years  ago  we  shipped  three  Combined  outfits  to  Grand  Forks  N.  D  • 
this  past  fall,  received  the  following-  letter: 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen— -Our  machines  have  done  the  best  work  this  year  they  have  done  any  year  since  we  got  them.  We 
fnrV  Fh^de+btnck  s0  f-Vn  0U1’  llves  as  we  made  them  this  year.  We  are  pleased  to  give  you  herewith  our  reports 
Quaker  Outfits?  operated  wTh  -ll.~  .JuDe  29>  lnclu“^  of  the  number  °f  brI<*  ™de  on  two  of  your  Combined 


h  one  engine: 

Mach.  No.  1. 

Mach.  No.  2, 

Total. 

June  17 . 

. 51,120 

50,160 

101,280 

June  18 . 

. 50,820 

50,400 

101,220 

June  19 . 

. 51,240 

50,880 

102,120 

June  20 . 

. 51,360 

50,820 

102,180 

June  21 . . 

. 51,060 

50,760 

101,820 

June  24 . 

. 51,360 

50,100 

101,460 

June  25 . 

. 51,780 

52,140 

103,920 

June  26 . 

. 52,560 

52,140 

104,700 

June  27 . 

. 51,900 

51,540 

103,440 

June  28 . 

. 50,680 

50,040 

100,720 

June  29 . 

. 51,000 

50,670 

101,670 

On  the  26th  you  will  note  we  ran  over  104,000  brick  in  ten  hours 
your  machine  or  any  other  for  sand  mold  brick. 


(Signed) 


This  is  the  highest  record  we  have  yet  run  on 
Yours  truly, 

THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY  BRICK  CORPORATION. 


WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO. 

Wellington,  Ohio. 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WHILE  THE,  SNOW  FLIES 
ORDER  YOUR  BRICK  MACHINE. 
WHEN  THE  SUN  SHINES 
BE  READY  TO  MAKE  BRICK. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


George  O.  Berry,  J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 

State  Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A.  Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Columbus,  Ga.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


“Advanced  Ideas”  is  the  key-note  of  success  in  every  business  of  today. 

The  “Expense  Account”  is  the  “Vitals”  of  every  business. 

Adoption  of  scientific  methods  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  is  a  long  stride 
toward  success. 

This  is  appreciated  by  the  “alert,  wide  awake  business  man”  who  succeeds. 

The  cost  of  your  fire  insurance  is  a  Serious  Expense  Item. 

Will  you  let  us  prove  to  you,  that  we  can  reduce  this  cost,  and  give  you  as  good 
indemnity  as  can  be  purchased. 

This  is  a  Clay  Manufacturers’  Organization;  is  under  their  Supervision;  for  their 
Benefit,  and  for  their  Protection. 

We  solicit  lines  on  acceptable  plants. 

Investigation  requested,  correspondence  solicited. 


CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Ltd.,  Managers 


Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Michigan  Boulevard,  Congress  to  Harrison  Streets 
Facing  Beautiful  Grant  Park  and  Lake  Michigan 

CONGRESS  HOTEL 

AND  ANNEX 

THE  RENDEZVOUS  OF  THE  DISCRIMINATING 
TRAVELLERS  FROM  EVERY  LAND 


Largest  Floor  Space  Devoted  to  Public 
Use  of  Any  Hotel  in  the  World 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF  EVERYTHING 
WORTH  DOING  AND  SEEING 

Easily  reached  from  all  depots  by  Surface,  Elevated  or  Taxi 
European  Plan  Only— Rates  from  $2.00  per  day  upward 
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Special  Attention  Given  to  Medium 

and  Small  Plants 


STEELE’S  END  AND  SIDE^CUT  CUTTING  TABLES 


Our  machines  for  small  capacities  receive  just  the  same  attention  as  our  larger 
machines.  We  know  the  requirements  of  the  small  brickmaker  by  long  experience,  and 
have  given  special  attention  to  simplifying  and  improving  these  machines.  We  think  it 
better  policy  to  carefully  consider  the  necessities  of  our  customers  rather  than  to  load 
them  up  with  machinery  not  suited  to  their  conditions.  With  our  machines,  you  are  at 
no  disadvantage  with  the  large  plants. 

We  will  be  glad  to  help  you  if  you  are  having  any  kind  of  troubles. 

J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Better  Kind  of  Brick.  Machinery 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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J.  C.  STEEXE,  <S  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Originally  designed  by  us.  Hundreds  in  use. 

A  glance  at  the  cut  will  show  you  the  great  advantage  of  this  design. 

The  bearings  are  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  the  power  is  applied  by  eccentric  boxes  on  each  end  of  drum 
shaft.  Both  sides  are  tightened  by  the  same  lever.  It  is  readily  seen  that  when  the  friction  is  on  both  sides 
equally,  the  bearing  is  straight  with  the  friction  wheels,  and  the  whole  friction  surface  is  in  contact,  giving 
much  more  power  than  when  the  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  single  friction,  and  not  squarely 
against  that.  This  gives  a  much  greater  friction  surface.  Brakes  are  applied  with  same  lever  as  the  power, 
and  are  capable  of  holding  a  heavy  load  on  a  steep  grade.  The  boxes  are  adjustable  for  taking  up  wear. 


Cars  can  be  pulled  any 
angle  by  putting  sheave 
wheel  at  head  of  trach. 

Made  in  three  sizes. 


THE  STEELE  DOUBLE  FRICTION  HOISTING  DRUMS 


Mention  The  Ceay-Wobkeb. 
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WHY  NOT  THE  BEST 


Style  “A”  and  “P” 
Disintegrator 


Vertical  Brick  Machine 


Machine  Moulds 


Write  for 
Prices 


Brick  Machines  any  capacity. 

Three  sizes  of  different  style 
disintegrators. 

Three  sizes  of  crushers  and 
compound  machines. 

The  only  mould  sander. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  <3  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Style  “A”  Mould  Sander 


Hand  Moulds 


Send  For  New 
Catalogue 


The  Potts 

Sand  Mould  Machinery 

THAT  IS  GUARANTEED 


Style  “P”  Disintegrator 


Style  “P”  Roller-Crusher 


Style  “P”  Compound 
Disintegrator  and  Crusher 


Horizontal  Brick  Machine 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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THE.  POTTS 

BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 


Double  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Single  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Style  “B”  Winding  Drum 


Feeder  or  Granulator 


Side  Dump  Car 


Bottom  Dump  Car 


Mule  Truck 


Pug-  Mills  either  Bevel  or  Spur 

Gears. 

Feeders,  two  styles,  either  Bevel 
or  Spur  Geared. 

Clay  Cars  any  capacity  or  Guage 

Track. 

Mule  Truck,  the  strongest  built. 

Elevators,  any  length  or  width. 

Two  style  Winding  Drums,  Bevel 
or  Spur  Gears. 

Will  make  you  any  style  Truck 
or  Barrow  wanted,  with  or 
without  springs. 


Style  “A”  Winding  Drun 


Double  Deck  Truck 


Single  Deck  Truck 


No.  2  Barrow 


Clay  Elevator 


The  Potts  Rocker 
Grate. 

For  any  size  fire  box 
on  boiler  or  kilns. 


Write  for  information. 


AsK  for 
Prices 


C.  6  A.  POTTS  6  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


No.  6  Barrow 


Send  for  Special 
Catalogue 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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This  is  the  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block  Which  Has 
Revolutionized  the  Paving  Industry 

Three  years  ago  we  advised  you  to  adopt  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block.  You  were  skeptical  then,  because  you 
thought  it  was  an  experiment.  Today  it  has  actually  revolutionized  the  paving  industry. 


Ten  Reasons  Why: 


There  is 
for  it: 


a  reason  for  everything  and  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block  is  no  exception.  Here  are  ten  reasons 

1 —  -The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block  is  not  injured  by  repressing  because  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  repressing. 

2 —  It  is  laid  uniformly,  each  block  an  equal  distance  apart,  because  of  the  lugs. 

3 —  It  admits  of  a  free  flow  of  bonding  material  because  of  the  uniform  distance 
between  each  block. 

4 —  It  greatly  reduces  the  percentage  of  culls  and  seconds. 

5 —  -It  makes  the  smoothest  pavement  possible  because  of  the  absolute  square  cor¬ 
ners — the  ordinary  round  edges  being  unnecessary  and  a  disadvantage  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  perfect  surface. 

6 —  It  means  increased  profits  because  of  increased  yardage  per  thousand  brick. 

7 —  It  means  less  trouble  in  the  rigid  rattler  tests. 

8 —  It  means  less  trouble  to  sell  your  product  because  all  the  leading  cities  in  the 
country  have  acepted  the  Dunn  Wire- Cut-Lug  Block  on  an  equal  basis  with  all 
others  in  their  specifications  and  many  of  them  have  given  them  preference. 

9—  — It  means  that  your  selling  department  will  be  aided  by  a  Permanent  Publicity 

Department  and  a  Persistent  Educational  Campaign  during  the  entire  life  of 
our  patents — a  provision  being  made  for  this  in  the  contract  we  make  with  you. 

10 —  It  means  standardization  because  we  license  only  reputable  manufacturers 
whom  we  are  satisfied  are  capable  of  producing  No.  1  Paving  Block. 

We  want  you  to  investigate  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block — we  want  you  to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly. 
Let  us  take  you  over  some  of  the  streets  and  country  roads  that  have  been  constructed  with  this  block.  Not  only 
see  what  and  how  the  Wire-Cut  Block  is  accomplishing  its  work,  but  hear  what  the  engineers,  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  road  commissioners  have  to  say  about  it. 

Then  visit  the  largest  paving  plants  in  the  world  which  are  now  making  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block,  and  any 
of  the  other  licensees  who  early  saw  the  advantage  of  making  it,  and  get  their  conclusions. 

The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block  will  stand  any  test  you  may  require — it  has  no  weak  spots — it  is  the  ONE 
PERFECT  block,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  submit  it  to  the  severest  examinations  and  tests. 

We  Do  Not  Manufacture — We  Merely  License  You  to  Make  This  Block 

THE  DUNN  WIRE  =  CUT=LUG  BRICK  CO. 
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These  are  the  Plants  with  300,000,000  Annual  Output 
Which  are  Turning  it  to  Wire=Cut=Lug  Blocks 
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The  Latest  Licensees: 


The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Company . 

The  Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Company  . Portsmouth,  Ohio 

The  Binghamton  Paving  Brick  Company  . Murphysboro,  III. 

.  . Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

adoptetf  the '[Dunn  '!? 

During  the  year  /  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co . Corry,  Pa. 

I  United  Brick  Co . Conneaut,  Ohio 

f  Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean,  N.  Y. 

Reynoldsville  Brick  and  Tile  Co . Reynoldsville  Pa 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville’  Ill! 

Paterson  Cla3r  Products  Co . Clearfield,  Pa. 

Wabash  Clay  Co . Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co . Clinton,  Ind. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton  Ill 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford  Pa 

Foster  Paving  Block  Co . Bradford,’  Pa 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co . Canton,  Ohio 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company . Youngstown,’  Ohio 


1910 

During  the  year 

1911 


During  the  year 
1912 


Will  You  Be  in  the  1913  List? 


a  prlfitabfe  ventu^^  t0  ascertai"  Aether  these  licensees  consider  if  they  have  made 

.  n913’  '!  th!  Same  Percenta9e  of  licensees  is  maintained,  there  will  be  more  than  thirty-five  new  names  add^d 

to  the  Dunn  family,  or  more  than  half  a  hundred  all  told.  Will  YOUR  name  be  in  the  list?y  added 

We  Do  Not  Manufacture— We  Merely  License  You  to  Make  This  Block 

THE  DUNN  WIRE  =  CUT  =  LUG  BRICK  CO. 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

PATENTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 
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Pennsylvania  Lines 

To  Chicago 


ALL  STEEL  TRAINS  are  operated  from  principal  eastern  points 
to  CHICAGO,  and  unexcelled  service  is  also  offered  from  points  in  the 
south.  This  service  should  be  carefully  considered  in  choosing  a  route  to 
Chicago  for  the  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  NATIONAL  BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION,  March  2-8th,  1913. 

J.  M.  CHESBROUGH,  W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

G.  P.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  G.  P.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SAMUEL  MOODY, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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C£>73 

THE,  CLAY = W ORKER’S 

POCKET  KIT 

Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


TO 


EMBODIES 

1.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


IRE, 

WoODa^ATHER? 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Y ard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


NINE  TOOLS 
IN  ONE. 
WARRANTED. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First-Class  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


Hiis  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  f  1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Clay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


xstage  prepaid,  tor  $  1.50. 

$2.50 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop- Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  the  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Belts, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay = Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY-WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 

beginning  with  the  . . issue.  Enclosed  find  $.  .  .  „ 

Name . . .  0  0  e 

Postoffice . . . •  .  .  o  .  , 

Street  and  Number.  ....  .............. 

County  ........on,''.  State  ...oo.  0.0.  000 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.”  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 
Conveyors,  etc..  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting, 
Packing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Modern  Brickmaking,  by  Alfred  B.  Searle.  Price  $5.00. 

It  contains  well-written  chapters  on  the  nature  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  clays  and  other  materials  used,  general  brickmaking, 
the  different  processes,  machinery,  kilns,  setting  and  burning, 
various  products  and  uses,  and  sources  of  difficulty  and  loss. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen. 

Price  $5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 


Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  vitrified  paving  brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 

Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays,, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiiing  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and' 
standard  clays. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observations- 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  of 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 


A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay, 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of 
mining  and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the 
United  States,  including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  earth, 
its  distribution  in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein- 

inger.  Price  $2.00. 

A  book  of  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the  burner  or 
superintendent. 


Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 

Price  $2.00. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price  $1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 

25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distributing  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  lots- 
of  1,000,  $20.00. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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“NEW  HAVEN”  HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE 

New  Haven”  Brick  Machines 


Came  into  existence  some  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  they  came  to  stay.  They  have  staid  so 
well  and  are  so  well  liked  at  home  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  brick  made  in  New  England  are 
the  product  of  “New  Haven”  Machines.  They  excel  everything  and 


:For  Hard  Service  are  Sure  to  Satisfy: 


Where  others  fail.  That  is  the  reason  all  our  machines  are  standing  advertisements  and  why 
all  our  patrons  recommend  them.  Such  machines  are  worth  investigating. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 

Are  the  only  kind  we  build,  and  its  our  aim  to  build  them  well.  They  are  the  reliable  kind, 
with  great  strength  placed  just  where  it  is  most  required. 

Stout  shafts,  long  bearings,  large  oil  holes,  strong  gears,  steel  liners  and  other  details  in 
proportion.  They  are  the  kind 

e>  a  THAT  DON’T  BREAK  DOWN  EVERY  DAY.  0  0 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


For  Making 

Building 

and 

Paving 

Brick 

Drain  Tile 

Hollow 

Brick 

Denison 

Tile 

Fire 

Proofing 
all  Shapes 
and  Sizes 


YOU  GET  IT 


WITH  THE 


New  ArbucKle 


8  E”  Machine 


Equipped  with 
Augurs  and  Re¬ 
movable  Liners 
of  Correct  Design 
for  Each  Distinct 
Class  or  Char¬ 
acter  of  Work 

Adjustable 

Knives 

Removable 

Bearings 

Planed  Hardened 
Tool  Steel 
Driving  Gears 

Combination 
Marine  and 
Multiple  Disc 
Thrust  Bearings 

Shafts  Large 
Diameter 

O.  H.  Steel 
Forgings 
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Mention 


C eat  Worker. 


Ttie 


We  satisfy  by  giving-  customers  the  rig-ht  sort  of  machine  for  the  work  he  has 
to  do.  We  see  it  is  put  in  right  and  at  a  satisfactory  expense  for  labor  and  power. 


We  manufacture  machinery  for  making  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Proofing, 
Hollow  Brick  and  anything  that  can  be  made  by  stiff  mud  process. 


WE  EQUIP  ENTIRE  PLANTS 

ARBUCKLE  <3  COMPANY 


Successors  to  Madden  €s  Co.,  and 
the  Scott=Madden  Iron  WorKs  Co. 


Sold  bj  Scott- Midden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 


RUSHVILLE,,  IND. 


SATISFACTION 
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TWO  SHAFT  FEEDER 

For  Medium  Size 

and  Small  Plants 

This  is  a  great  machine  for  the  smaller  plants.  Will  handle  enough  dirt  for 
12,000  to  15,000  four-inch  tile  per  day,  or  25,000  to  30,000  brick,  and  will  pug  the  clay 
up  in  fine  shape.  It  is  low  in  price  and  no  plant  can  afford  to  do  without  one. 

ARBUCKLE  6  COMPANY 


Successors  to  Madden  6  Co.,  and 
the  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 


Sold  by  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 


RUSHVILLE,  IND. 


Rolls  of  chilled  iron,  large  roll  24  inches  in  diameter,  24  inch  face.  Bearing 
divided  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Shafting  4  inches  in  diameter.  Adjustable 
bearing.  A  very  durable  machine  of  large  capacity.  We  build  two  other  sizes. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokker. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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'THE:  WO 


FREE 


This  superb  self-pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  substantial  ctoth 
binding  with  I  he  Clay-Worker  for  1912,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 
CHARLES  MORRIS 

T  m  It  tells  you  how  to  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 

XH  me  UlllCC  bles ;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions  admirably 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 
Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  hold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  gei 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 

Prinied 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


eneral 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 


This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat..  Size  when  open  8  x  II*  ins. 
Size  when  closed  5J  x  8J-  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following! 

It  Contains  All  the  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning. 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
following  the  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
method  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Word  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
suffix  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 
utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Home,  School  and  Office, 
including  Rules  for  Pronunciation ;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 

IOOO  PAGES  SIZE  51  *  81  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  injury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (inc.).  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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CLAY  CRUSHERS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Crushers.  We  build  all  kinds  and 
sizes-Conical  ,  Straight,  and  Beaded  Roll  Crushers,  Com= 
pound  Crushers,  Disintegrators  and  Dry  Pans. 

W^e  make  the  rolls  with  removable  shells  and  we  make 
the  shells  of  a  special  hard  and  durable  material,  which 

compared  on  a  basis  of  cost,  outwears  manganese  steel  or 
anything  else. 


"But  Crushers  are  only  a  small  part  of  our  line— We  also  build 

Brick  Machines,  Drain  Tile  Machines,  Automatic  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Granulators,  Hoists,  Conveyors,  Etc. 

GET  OC7R  COMPLETE  CATALOG. 


H.  BREWER  ®  CO.  (8 


Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


QUALIT 


QUALIT' 


ERVICE, 


SERVICE. 


AND  YOU  CAN  SEE  HOW  IT  IS 


MADE 


Note  the  style  of  Thrust-Bearing 


- -  • 


Showing  arrangement  of  Auger  and  Knives,  also  style  of  Thrust=Bearing 

used  on  Bonnot  Machines. 


ALL  OF  OUR  AUGER  MACHINES  HAVE  THIS  STYLE  OF  THRUST=BEARING 

ALL  HAVE  STEEL  GEARING  THROUGHOUT. 


10  Auger  Machine.  Capacity  50,000  to  75,000  Brick  in  10  Hours 


LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  NEEDS 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


QUALIT 


QUALIT 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


CANTON  OHIO 


SERVICE. 


.SERVICE, 
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BONNOT 


BONNOT 


If  You  Want  to  Make  Face  Brick 

This  Rotary  Cutter  has 

TWO  DECIDED  ADVANTAGES. 


FIRST:— It  cuts  brick  within  30  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die  so  that  there  is  no 
long  bar  of  clay  to  push  and  swell  your  column  or  spoil  the  shape. 

SECOND:— The  center  fastening  for  cutting  wire  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  shearing 
cut  entirely  through  the  column  and  not  finish  with  a  straight  or  vertical  cut  as  some 
rotarv  cutters  do. 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 
Especially  adapted  for  making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Get  our  No.  20  Catalogue,  just  issued,  describing  a  full  line  of  Brick 
Machinery. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic 

Cutting  Tables,  Repress,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators, 
Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


BONNOT 


SERVICE^ 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


CANTON  OHIO 


631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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YOUR  BEST  OPPORTUNITY 

May  Be  In  Making  Hollow-Ware 


To  make  these  products  on  the  most  favorable  basis  of  cost  and  of  the  best  quality, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  machine  designed  especially  for  that  work. 

A  brick  machine  may  make  hollow-ware  but  is  not  well  suited  to  the  purpose  and 
not  likely  to  make  as  good  a  product. 

There  is  a  very  heavy  back  pressure  or  thrust  in  making  fire  proofing  or  hollow 
brick  and  our  machine  has  the  heavy  frame  and  marine  type  of  thrust  most  suitable  to 
meet  that  condition.  The  thrust  bearing  on  our  No.  17  machine  has  THREE  TIMES 
THE  AREA  of  the  thrust  on  any  similar  machine.  This  means  the  ELIMINATION 
OF  TROUBLE  with  thrust  bearing. 

Gears  are  machine  cut  from  steel. 

Gears  are  housed  and  run  in  oil. 

Frame  is  a  massive  one=piece  casting. 

Shafts  and  bearings  in  proportion., 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE-No.  20-DESCRIBES  THIS  MACHINE 


'QUALIT 


BONNOT 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  ad  on  page  3. 


j&m 
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There  Is  Only  ONE  BEST 

AND 

THIS  IS  IT 


Customers  Say 

IT  IS 

“The  Most  Satisfactory 
to  Operate” 

“Costs  Least  Amount 
for  Repairs” 

“Dies  Last  Three  Times 
as  Long” 

“Most  Convenient 
Adjustments” 

“Smoothest  Running” 


Get  Our  Catalog 
Describing  This 
and  Other 
Clay  Machinery 


BONNOT 

MACHINERY 

is 

BUILT  FOR 

SERVICE 


MACK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  July  6,  1912. 
The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sirs — Answering  your  question  about  your  Represses,  of 
which  we  have  seven,  I  beg  to  say  that  we  consider  them  better  than 
any  we  have  ever  used,  and  the  best  on  the  market,  both  as  to  effec¬ 
tive  work  and  economy  of  repairs.  At  our  Rockyside  Works  your 
first  Repress  put  in  there  three  years  ago,  has  had  absolutely  no  re¬ 
pairs,  except  one  brass  bushing-  no  babbitting.  The  especial  fea  ture 
of  the  presses  is  the  die  which  lasts  three  times  as  long  as  any  of  the 
other  dies  we  have,  including  those  that  we  make  ourselves,  and  the 
dies  that  we  make  will  last  more  than  twice  as  long  on  your  press  as 
they  will  on  the  other  presses  that  we  use.  This  is  due  to  the  man 
ner  in  which  the  pressure  is  applied. 

Wishing  you  the  success  you  most  certainly  deserve  for  the  care 
you  have  taken  in  putting  your  machinery  on  the  market,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

MACK  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

S.  G.  Guillard,  Vice  Pres,  and  Manager. 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO, 

GALESBURG,  ILLS. 

July  5th,  1912. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen — A  year  ago  last  March  we  installed  our  first  Bonnot 
Repress.  The  lining  of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages,  induced  us  to  put  in 
live  Bonnot  Presses  on  the  yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five 
have  repressed  a  daily  average  of  16,000  blocks  each  since  their 
installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best  constructed  Repress 
we  have  seen.  The  provision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 


m 

rQUALlTi 


BONNOT 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
end  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13 }4  in.  by  T%  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour  18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 
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Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  A 11  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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STEVENSON'S 

WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Presses  Going 
LiKe  Hot  Cakes 

Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 

and 

NEVER  WERE 


Our  Presses 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 

Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  "from  Missouri”? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 

and 

We’UShowYou 


YOU— LISTEN 


If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 

and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


Our  Machines 


are 


BUSINESS 


Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 


COME 


If  not-DON’T 


mu  in*2lEE2ZoMEk 
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For 

Sixty-One 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


This  is  the  time  of  year  that  you  begin  to  think  of 
needed  improvements  in  your  plant  for  the  year 
1913.  Every  clayworker  knows  the  value  of  a 
FROST  dry  or  wet  pan.  If  not,  we  want  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  explaining  to  you  the  many  points  of 
superiority  in  these  machines. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  steam 
boilers  of  all  standard  sizes,  and  for  a  working 
pressure  up  to  150  pounds. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  engines  we  make  are  partic¬ 
ularly  adapted  for  the  needs  of  a  clayworker. 


A  postal  Wilt  bring  you  descriptive  literature  of 

our  complete  line . 


Manufacturing  Co. 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE: 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  Thj  Cult-Wi 
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Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Table. 


This  table  is  entirely  automatic  and  gives  an  absolute  down  cut  and  does  not  cut  any 
waste  brick,  and  the  capacity  is  unlimited.  Could  any  table  do  any  better? 


Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table. 


For  either  end-cut  solid  or  hollow  brick,  capacity  limited  only  by  that  of  the  brick 
machine  and  all  brick  are  cut  of  the  same  length. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building:,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  SO  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  Thb  Cjlay-Wo bkjeb. 
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Special  Table  for  Cutting  Multiple  Lengths. 


Automatic  Table  for  3  to  8  Inch  Tile.  Automatic  Table  for  10  to  12  Inch  Tile. 


Automatic  Tile  Table  with  Friction  Helper. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


See  pages  126,  127,  128  and  129. 
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1,000  LAKEWOOD  CARS 

On  a  Single  Order!  in  the  face  of  competition 

Sold  to  the 

SAYRE  &  FISHER  GO. 

The  largest 
BricK  car  order  in 
Recent  years. 

The  result  of 
GOOD  GOODS  and 
RIGHT  PRICERS. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


We  Manufacture  a  Complete 

BRICK  MACHINERY 


And  Mahe  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Extra  Heavy  Burnt  BricK  Barrow 
Price  $7.50 
The  Best  One  Made 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 
(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 


Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  a  Labor=Saver. 


CHICAGO— 555  W.  Quincy  St.  PITTSBURGH— 1202  Fulton  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK— 50  Church  St.,  Room  1452.  CINCI NNATI— 2622  Essex  Place. 

QUEBEC — A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St. 


Mention  The  Clat-Woekee. 
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One  of  Two  No.  16  “Detroit”  Return  Traps  at  fhe 
Brickyard  of  Porath  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Do  Double  Service 


1st.  Keep  steam  coils  free  and  clear  of  condensa¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  full  area  of  the  pipes  for  the 
transmission  of  heat,  resulting  in  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  dryer. 

2d.  Automatically  return  condensation  from  dryer 
coils  directly  to  the  boiler  at  almost  evapora¬ 
tion  temperature  —  thereby  effecting  a  great 
saving  in  fuel. 

New  Trap  Catalogue  No.  352  C.W.  gives  complete 
information  on  the  construction,  application  and 
operation  of  “Detroit”  Traps.  A  copy  is  waiting 
for  your  address.  Let  us  have  it  today. 


American  Blower  Gompany 

-  DETROIT.  MICH. - 

U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Sirocco  Company,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Manufacturers  for  Canada. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 


A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 

ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings, 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 


Spanish 


or 


MUELLER  BROS. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


1436  MacRlind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  TracKs) 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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33 

rQUALin 


BONNOT 


THE  LID  IS  OFF 

AND  YOU  CAN  SEE  HOW  IT  IS  MADE. 


Note  the  style  of  Thrust-Bearing 


Showing  arrangement  of  Auger  and  Knives,  also  style  of  Thrust=Bearing 

used  on  Bonnot  Machines. 


ALL  OF  OUR  AUGER  MACHINES  HAVE  THIS  STYLE  OF  THRUST-BEARING. 

ALL  HAVE  STEEL  GEARING  THROUGHOUT. 


No.  10  Auger  Machine.  Capacity  50,000  to  75,000  Brick  in  10  Hours. 

LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  NEEDS. 


lu 

'"QUAUT'l 


BONNOT 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  pages  346  and  847  for  other  advertisements. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

^  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right . 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

If  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

If  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

t  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

If  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No*  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  1 45  =  C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car- 


No.  217=E. 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Dept.  D 


ATLAS  CAR  &  /VYF'G. 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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That  our  efforts  have 
been  appreciated  by 
the  Clay  Workers  of 
the  country  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  the  Leaders 
in  America  in  the  De¬ 
signing  of  Complete 
Plants  and  the  install¬ 
ing  of  Waste  Heat 
Dryers. 


L.  E.  RODGERS 


Canton,  Ohio,  October  17,  1912. 


L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  During  the  past  five  years  we  have  installed  your  waste  heat  dryers  at  our  Cleveland 
Plant,  Minerva  (Ohio)  Plant,  Moberly  (Mo.)  Plant  and  four  larger  plants  here  in  the  city,  and  we 
believe  we  have  at  our  various  yards  the  most  complete,  economical  and  successful  dryers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  that  we  continue  to  consult  with  j-ou  on  all  our  dryer  problems  shows  that  we  appreciate 
your  careful  attention  to  details,  and  your  businesslike  methods  in  carrying  out  your  work,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  us  to  recommend  you  to  the  brickmakers  of  the  country. 

To  dry  our  output  of  over  500,000  paving  brick  per  day  requires  dryers  that  are  dependable  and 
that  gives  results,  and  we  have  found  out  from  experience  that  yours  do. 

Wishing  you  every  success,  we  remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  METROPOLITAN  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 
By  H.  S.  Renkert,  (Signed) 

Treas.  &  Gen’l  Mgr. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  Street  CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Mention 


Clay- Worker 


The 


BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <5  White  Company 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


cgts#  J~HE:  Cls-rt 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analygists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting1  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

R.  &  S.  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 
vi«ke  &  Co..  Inc. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Becutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Weyers,  A.  W.  F. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang.  Steel  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  X  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 


Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brlok  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co..  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.  H, 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  Sc  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 


(Continued  on  page  197.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR- 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IIND. 


CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


Still  in  the  Lead 


and 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List— Continued. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  <&  Mfg  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crosslev  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Drnnp  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Eocomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

( See  Conveyors. ) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Faving), 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 
Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co..  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

A  rbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 


(Continued  on  page  199.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


better. 


“We  would  build 
But  we  can't. 

“We  could  build  cheaper, 
But  we  won't." 


Send  for  catalog. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVE.L 

For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Well9  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


STANDARD  SIZE.S 

Type  0,  18  Tons,  5/8  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  yk  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons,  1/8  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  44  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons,  I4+  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  1*4  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  L*r  difficult  shales. 

The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Ceay-Worker. 
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Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co^  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insulating-  Material. 
Scheel,  Wm.  H. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

■Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

•Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Loveioy  Engr.  Co 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton 
Wreyers,  A.  W.  F. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Pranies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

•Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Irons. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co..  E.  C. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Dugs. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Docomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 


Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Faint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley.  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials) 
Motors. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Packing  Hay. 

Interstate  Hay  Co. 

Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fans  (Dry  and  Wet.) 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 


Faving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Fitch  (Faving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co..  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Bquipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Bails  and  Ballway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Becording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  page  20o.) 
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PRESS  BRICK 


and 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

TheBest  and  Most  "Practical 
and  for  yill  Capacities, 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKACE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Century  Bioy.,  St. 


Lieber’s  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


Long  Distance 
’Phone 

Bell,  Main  235. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering:  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin.  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving:  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing*  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 


School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Scrapers,  Flows  and  Clay 
d-atherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supples.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase.  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  the  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Fans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


CROSSLE/Y  The  Name  That  Stands  for  Quality. 

(Every  Machine  We  Sell  is  Our  Agent  Because  it  Sells  Another.) 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  Electrical,  Porcelain,  Tile,  Clayworking,  Clay  Washing  and  Refining  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  INSTALLATIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

CROSSLEY’S  WET  OR  DRY  PAN 

This  machine  is  built  in  two  sizes,  four  feet  and  six 
feet,  and  can  be  made  with  either  a  screen  or  solid 
plate.  Note  the  rigidity  of  construction  which  is  su¬ 
perior  to  any  machine  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 


We  lay  out  your  buildings,  placing  the  necessary 
machinery  in  same  in  the  most  approved  manner,  fur¬ 
nishing  boilers,  engines,  motors,  etc.,  and  turn  same 
over  to  you  ready  for  use. 

Our  thirty-five  years  of  experience  in  this  line  has 
made  ns  experts  and  our  engineering  department  is  al¬ 
ways  at  vour  service,  and  if  you  have  any  knotty  prob¬ 
lems,  submit  them  to  us. 

THE  CROSSLEY  MACHINE  CO., 

General  Machinists  and  Founders  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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OUR  IMPROVED  CLAY  GATHERER 

Is  being  used  by  a  large  number 
of  brickmakers  and  all  say  with  it 
they  can  gather  clay  from  the  field 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other 
method.  Capacity  one  yard. 

We  also  manufacture  a  Special 
Clay  Plow  and  by  using  the  two 
your  field  is  always  level,  well 
drained  and  free  from  holes. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  brickyard  supplies.  Write  us. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ELWOOD 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clat-Worker. 
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Let  Us  Draw  Your  Attention  to 

I 

THE  SECOND 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 
EXPOSITION 


—  I'  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

=  I  | 

|  Coliseum 

==  "CHICAGO""  111 

1  February 

I  262 

=  I?  March 

I  81 

=  19  13 


There  are  reasons  why  you  should  be 
interested  in  CLAY  PRODUCTS.  They  are 
essential  in  every  home,  from  the  sewer  pipes 
below  to  the  chimney  that  tops  the  house — 
from  cellar  to  garret ;  they  are  found  in  the 
laundry  —  the  kitchen,  in  its  utensils  —  the 
mantels  in  library  and  living  room ;  in 
the  bath  room,  in  brie  -  a  -  brae  and  dinner 
service  and  in  the  tile  on  the  roof.  This 
will  be  a  complete  exhibit  of  everything  made 
from  Clay. 

COME  AND  SEE 

ITS  MANIFOLD  UTILITIES 

Learn  its  true  value  and  how  it  is  adapted  to  many 
practical  uses  in  building,  fire  -  proofing,  sanitation 
and  ornamentation. 


SOUVENIRS - 

of  Clay  Products 
for  Everyone 

A 

Brick  House 
and  Lot 
Given  Away 

Real  Clay  Modeling  Daily 
Pottery  Making  Daily 

GOOD  MUSIC  AND 
REFRESHMENTS 


—  The  World’s  Best  will  be  shown  here  in  Roads,  Homes,  Pottery,  Tableware  and  Art  of  Burned  Clay  = 


You  must  be  interested  in 
of  them  exhibited 


Fancy,  Face  and 
Common  Brick 
Terra  Cotta 
Roofing  Tile 
Encaustic  Tile 
Sanitary  Ware 
Sewer  Pipe 

For  lurther  information  address 
F.  L.  HOPLEY,  Secretary 


Drain  Tile 
Wall  Coping 
Pottery 
Faience 
Garden 
Ornaments 
Stone  Ware 


some  of  the  following  enumerated  products  and  you  will  see  many 
here  in  the  highest  development  of  the  arts  and  industries 

Chimneys  Turpentine  Lamps  Bath-room 

Fire- proofing  Cups  Marbles  Equipment 

Hollow  Block  Acid  Tanks  Tobacco  Washboards 

Paving  Brick  Runner  Brick  Pipes  Flower  Pots 

Conduits  Antique  China  Clay  Novelties  Terra  Cotta 

Insulators  Imported  China  Crucibles  Lumber 

Dickey  Birds  Model  Home  Tableware  Fire  Brick 


Garden  Walls  and 
Walls  showing 
entrances 
to  estates  and 
residences 
Laundry  Tubs 
Silos 


The  Clay  Products  Exposition  Co. 


815  Chamber  of  Commerce 
CHICAGO  :  ILLINOIS 
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THE  LAST  CALL 

ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS  LEFT  TO  JOIN  US 


If  YOU  haven’t  secured  space  for  a  display 
at  the  great  Clay  Products  Exposition,  which  is 
to  be  held  February  26th  to  March  8th,  1913,  in 
Coliseum,  Chicago,  Ill.,  write  at  once. 


SEVERAL  AVAILABLE  SPACES  STILL  UNSOLD 

Remember  every  live  ClayworKer,  Archi= 
tect  and  Contractor  will  be  there. 

Your  Product  Should  be  Exhibited. 


Further  Particulars  From 

Clay  Products  Exposition  Company 

815  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

*  “Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brorpernood  ol  Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  Oltlo 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 


Shawmut,  Pa. 


Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


PAVING 


BUILDING  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATIOT^1^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co, 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  sapiples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

HffMNIII  ■IIIIMMM— — 


THURBER  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

THURBER  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK  AND  BRICK 

ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  General  Sales  Agent, 

Works  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


Aid  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 
FISKE  &,  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


The  Deckman=Duty  Brick  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WEARS  SMOOTHLY  WITHOUT  CHIPPING. 


Manufacturers  of 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 


Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres. 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man. 


L,  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

See.  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  all  shale 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 

PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

#** 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards 
“Specials,"  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks’ 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

piire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  Itao» 
lift,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO,, 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manater) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

'  1  .  —  » 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 


BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


i 


t 


PURINGTON  PAVE 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 

Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty=Second  and  Media  Sts.  524  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 

For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire-Clay  Shapes 


KEYSTONE  NUHBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 
inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 
as  20  inches. 

Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=Nickel  Steel. 


STEEL 

CROSS-HEAD. 


Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen¬ 
sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 
are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


524  West  Jackson  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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If  you  attend  the  2d  Annual  Clay  Show 

—talk  to  some  Standard  Drier  Users.  There’ll  be  lots  of  ’em  there. 

You'll  know  them  by  the  way  they  smile  when  brother  brickmakers 
are  discussing  drying  troubles.  Get  any  user  of  The  Standard  Natural 
Draft  Steam  Drier  to  tell  you  about  h’s  experience  and  you’ll  never 
be  satisfied  until  you’ve  installed  one  at  your  own  plant. 

V  _ _ _ / 

Adaptabilit 

Whatever  the  nature  of  your  clay  may  be,  you  can  feel  certain,  in  buying  The 
Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier,  that  the  equipment  furnished  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  clay  just  as  if  it  were  the  only  Standard  Drier  ever  built — 
just  as  if  The  Standard  Drying  Equipment  had  been  especially  designed  and  created 
for  your  exclusive  use! 

You  can  feel  certain  of  this,  because  of  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  The 
Standard  Drier.  In  this  drier  the  drying  conditions  are  so  simply,  so  ac¬ 
curately,  regulated  that  it’s  as  easy  as  A-B-C  to  secure  the  precise  condi¬ 
tions  most  favorable  for  the  satisfactory  drying  of  your  clay. 

Whenever  you’re  ready,  we  ll  be  glad  to  submit  an  esti¬ 
mate,  free  of  cost.  Meanwhile,  write  for  the  catalog. 

Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1547  McCarty 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


O.  K.  for  Every  Clay — and  Unequaled  in  Its  Utilization  of  Exhaust  Steam. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  FEBRUARY,  1912. 


No.  2 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MEDINAH  TEMPLE,  CHICAGO. 

One  of  the  Convention  City’s  Most  Beautiful  Buildings— An 
Enduring  Monument  in  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta. 

THE  \ALUE  of  terra  cotta  in  reproducing  the  seductive 
beauties  and  luxuriant  wealth  of  detail  of  the  oriental 
architecture  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  Medinah  Temple,  which  has  just  been  com- 


from  Erie  to  Ontario  streets,  fronting  a  half  block  west  from 
Cass  street  on  each  of  these  cross-town  thoroughfares.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  artistic  handling  of  the  brick  work  gives  to  the 
ten. i  cotta  display  splendid  groundwork  and  support.  Brown 
is  carried  as  the  dominant  color  throughout  and  the  entire 
exterior  suggests  an  antiquity  which  the  clean  lines  of 
joint?  and  sills  and  surface,  upon  close  inspection,  belie.  The 
vvalls  aie  of  rough  corrugated  brick,  Roman  and  apparently 
some  special  sizes,  supplied  by  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Company.  These  are  laid  with  invisible  joints  in  twos  and 
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Medinah  Temple,  The  New  Home  of  Chicago  Shriners,  Cass  Street  between  Erie  and  Ontario. 


pleted  for  the  use  of  Chicago  Shriners.  The  Midland  Terra 
Cotta  Company  supplied  the  terra  cotta  work  which  has  been 
employed  to  give  to  the  structure  its  character,  and  which 
also  constitutes  the  Temple’s  crowning  glory,  and  the  result 
classes  this  company  as  one  of  the  artistic  creative  forces 
of  the  country — a  worthy  rival  of  its  older  neighbors,  the 
American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  and  the  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Companies. 

The  new  Medinah  Temple,  which  was  designed  by  Huehl 
&  Schmid,  the  architects,  fronts  on  Cass  street  and  extends 


fours  to  represent  the  great  building  blocks  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  architecture  of  older  lands  and  days.  Heavy, 
roked  joints  separate  these  “blocks.”  The  walls  thus  laid 
harmonize  with  the  unusual  beauties  of  the  ornamental  work, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  bronze  grillwork  in  the 
arches  over  the  entrances,  is  all  of  terra  cotta. 

The  Temple  has  been  built  upon  a  plan  approaching  the 
circular,  with  four  square  corner  towers.  The  towers  at 
Erie  and  Cass  and  Ontario  and  Cass  streets  are  each  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  mosque-like  dome  which  rises  a  full  twenty 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  walls.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  main  entrance  on  Cass  street  also  squares  away  at  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  of  the  Cass  street  walls.  The  curve  in 
the  wall  appears  above  the  first  story,  the  first  story  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  the  street  in  each  case.  While  every  detail 
of  the  structure  is  of  great  interest,  perhaps  the  main  en- 


are  framed  in  oriental  design  which  the  terra  cotta  brings 
out  in  alluring  outline  and  color.  Hanging  balconies  of  terra 
cotta  like  that  above  the  main  entrance  grace  each  of  the 
minor  doors,  and  back  of  the  balconies  are  three  arched  win¬ 
dows.  Wherever  the  windows  are  grouped,  stilted  arches 
are  employed,  and  the  double  windows  in  the  third  story 


trance  deserves  the  most  attention. 

The  facade  of  the  main  entrance  is  rather  more  than 


are  crowned  with  stilted  arches  which  in  turn  are  sur¬ 
mounted  and  joined  by  an  architrave  of  lighter  scroll  work 


three  times  the  width  of  the  doorway  proper  and  extends  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  where  it  is  surmounted  by  a  seven- 
foot  cornice,  rich  in  ornamental 
detail,  the  color  scheme  of 
brown  and  yellow  being  broken 
by  an  attractive  belt  of  lighter 
panels.  Set  into  the  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
narrow  recess  rising  from  a  sill 
just  below  the  level  of  the  door¬ 
way  canopy,  crowned  by  an  or¬ 
namental  niche  and  affording 
space  at  four  floor  levels  for  art 
glass  windows.  The  rich  border 
of  ornamentation  which  frames 
the  entrance  rises  to  a  point 
level  with  the  narrow  niches, 
and  seven  or  eight  feet  below 
the  border  which  underlies  the 
cornice.  This  framework  is  in 
polychromatic  effect  in  browns 
and  yellows  with  some  blue  and 
white.  Above  the  door  is  the 
double  arch  of  terra  cotta,  con¬ 
taining  the  grillwork.  Above 
this  is  a  flat  projecting  balcony 
without  apparent  support.  Back 
of  this  balcony  is  recessed  a 
huge  panel  in  light  surface,  ris¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  two  stories, 
broken  at  the  balcony  level  by 
a  row  of  five  arched  windows 
and  surmounted  at  the  next 
level  by  three  windows  of  gothic 
type.  ’  Beautiful  as  every  part 
of  the  entrance  is,  however,  the 
most  remarkable  detail  is  found 
in  the  border  of  Arabic  charac¬ 
ters,  presumably  decipherable  to 
the  elect,  which  forms  the  in¬ 
ner  border  of  the  doorways 
framework  both  at  the  sides  and 
top.  These  characters  are  in 
white  enamel  terra  cotta  rising 
from  a  standard  finish  block. 

In  this  combination  of  enamel 
and  standard  finish  on  the  same 
block,  it  is  claimed,  the  Midland 
Terra  Cotta  people  have  made 
an  important  advance  in  the  art 
of  terra  cotta  production.  Above 
the  frame  of  the  entrance  in 

large  letters  but  so  unobtrusively  worked  into  the  rich  mat 
of  the  wall  as  not  to  mar  the  architectural  effect,  is  the 
word  “Medinah.” 

Each  of  the  street  corner  towers  has  two  doorways,  one 
opening  on  Cass  street  and,  the  other  on  the  east  and  west 
street,  and  the  towers  at  the  rear  of  the  structure  on  either 
side  each  have  a  single  doorway.  These  doorways  follow 
the  same  model,  being  surmounted  by  a  terra  cotta  arch 
with  grill  work  filling  the  archway,  and  arch  and  doorway 


bounded  by  an  embracing  arch  which  sweeps  from  the  outer 
impost  of  one  of  the  stilted  arches  to  the  outer  impost  of 


Side  Entrance  to  Medinah  Temple,  an  Exceptionally  Fine  Bit  of  Decorative  Detail. 


its  twin.  Along  the  ground  floor  the  windows  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  entablatures  approaching  the  Persian  arch  in 
outline.  The  large  entrance  arches  are  distinctly  of  the 
horseshoe  type,  however,  while  those  above  the  other  arched 
windows  of  the  building  approach  the  semi-circular.  Above 
the  ground  floor  the  windows  are  in  recessed  flies. 

Above  the  square  corner  towers  and  their  great  cornices 
rise  the  twin  terra  cotta  domes.  The  convex  surface  bears 
a  wonderful  pattern  in  terra  cotta  in  scrolls  and  arches,  di- 
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minishing  symmetrically  in  size  as  the  apex  is  reached.  From 
each  apex  a  graceful  terra  cotta  spire  holds  aloft  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  horned  crescent. 

This  magnificent  building  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$750,000.  It  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Chicago. 

The  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Company  manufactures  its  prod¬ 
uct  in  its  up-to-date  plant  at  West  Sixteenth  street  and 
South  Fifty-fourth  avenue.  Its  offices  are  on  the  eleventh 
floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building.  Among  many 
pieces  of  work  recently  completed  upon  which  they  pride 


One  of  Two  Beautifully  Decorated  Domes,  Medinah  Temple. 


hemselves  are  three  artistic  panels  symbolic  of  the  primi- 
«o.  the  ancient  and  the  modern  dance,  for  an  especially 
Ltractive  theater  at  South  Ashland  avenue  and  West  Twelfth 
■'eet.  and  the  front  and  columns  for  a  new  theater  at 
lgin,  Ill.  Terra  cotta  and  faience  tile  are  becoming  very 
ffiular  for  ornamental  fronts,  and  justly  so,  too,  for  they 
*i mit  of  the  introduction  of  colors  in  an  artistic  way  and 
>  add  variety  to  commercial  architecture,  which  otherwise 
monotonous.  Scrip. 


HUDSON  RIVER  PRODUCTION  IN  1912. 


THE  BIGGEST  brick  producing  region  in  the  United 
States,  or  the  world.  Here  are  innumerable  yards 
stretched  along  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  river  all  the 
way  from  Nyack,  about  twenty  miles  above  New  York,  to 
Kingston,  a  good  day’s  sail  from  the  city. 

Production?  It  is  variable.  In  1912  it  aggregated  about 
700,000,000.  In  1911  it  was  1,200,000,000.  Why  the  reduction? 
Various  reasons.  Labor  troubles,  for  one  thing.  Men  couldn't 
make  brick  without  operatives,  and  operatives  were  very  hard 

to  find,  so  hard,  in  fact,  that 
some  makers  were  forced  to  re¬ 
duce  their  capacity  all  summer. 

Then,  too,  that  new  selling  or¬ 
ganization  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  If  too  many  were  made 
prices  would  decline,  and  a  re¬ 
duced  output  at  increased  prices 
looked  better  to  them  than  the 
reverse.  There  might  have  been 
other  reasons,  but  these  were 
the  most  important  and  influen¬ 
tial,  and  they  kept  down  pro¬ 
duction  and  kept  up  prices. 
Makers  will  hardly  complain  at 
such  a  combination  of  what  may 
be  termed  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances. 

Seven  hundred  millions!  That 
doesn’t  seem  so  many.  But 
make  a  few  comparisons.  The 
old  subways  in  New  York  used 
200,000,000.  The  new  ones  will 
use  125,000,000.  The  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin,  the  biggest  hotel  in  the 
world,  required  5,000,000.  These 
suggestions  make  700,000,000 
look  considerably  larger. 

Look  a  little  closer.  If  placed 
end  to  end,  the  brick  would  go 
around  the  world  almost  four 
times  at  the  equator,  or,  assum¬ 
ing  that  all  the  barges  which 
come  down  the  river  hold  500,000 
each,  it  would  take  a  string 
twenty  miles  long  to  convey 
them,  or  a  line  of  barges  reach¬ 
ing  from  New  York  to  Nyack. 
These  brick  would  make  a  high¬ 
way  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  wide  enough  for  all 
the  automobiles  in  use  in  the 
country  to  run  abreast.  If 
made  into  a  monument,  like  the 
Washington  monument,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  flirt  with  the 
man  in  the  moon  from  its  sum¬ 
mit. 

Fortunately  for  New  York, 
the  greatest  brick  consuming 
center  in  the  world,  this  vast 
center  of  production  is  located  near,  and  this  almost  unlim¬ 
ited  supply  can  be  drawn  upon  by  rail  or  water  at  almost 
any  time  in  the  year.  It  is  a  marvelous  production  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  requirements  of  a  marvelous  consuming  center. 


The  brick  product  of  the  Hudson  region,  if  laid  flat, 
would  make  a  sidewalk  twenty  feet  wide  clear  around  the 
world  and  what  a  chance  that  would  be  for  an  auto 
marathon. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ROOFING  TILE. 


By  W.  G.  Worcester. 


Emptying  the  Kiln. 

THE  FOELOWING  STEP  after  the  burning  and  cooling 
of  a  kiln  of  tile  is  the  unloading  of  the  ware.  With 
tiles  there  is  but  one  general  method  employed  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  that  being  by  the  use  of  wheelbarrows.  While 
there  are  other  conveyances,  the  time-honored  wheelbarrow, 

due  to  its  convenience,  seems  to  best  fill  the  bill.  The  work 

/ 


Fig.  1.  Hip  Rolls.  Fig.  2.  Hip  and  Cresting  Finial. 
Fig.  3.  Crestings. 


of  removing  the  tiles  is  a  simple  operation.  The  tiles  are 
taken  from  the  kiln  benches  in  hands  of  four  to  eight  tiles 
and  placed  on  the  barrows.  If  Spanish  tiles,  they  are  loaded 
by  standing  on  end,  but  if  of  the  interlocking  pattern,  they 
are  placed  on  their  side,  two  rows  to  a  load  and  two  tiers 
deep,  with  lath  between  each  tier.  The  tiles  are  then  wheeled 
t<o  the  stock  piles  or,  in  many  cases,  direct  to  railroad  cars 
for  loading.  If  put  into  stock,  they  are  carfully  hacked  about 
eight  tiers  high,  with  lath  as  strips  between  the  tiers. 

Whether  the  tiles  are  taken  into  stock  or  loaded  direct, 
they  should  be  carefully  inspected  or  sorted.  Not  so  much 
as  to  their  color  variations,  but  more  in  particular  as  to  their 
soundness  and  freedom  from  warpage.  A  warped  tile,  or 
one  with  drying  or  cooling  checks  in  it,  will  cause  a  leak- 
should  such  a  tile  find  its  way  into  a  roof.  Furthermore,  it 
will  prove  difficult  to  locate  after  once  in  place. 

In  loading  tiles  for  shipment,  as  much  care  should  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  a  packing  material  as  is  used  in 
packing  the  tiles  in  the  car.  On  the  whole,  a  fine  hay,  like 
prairie  grass,  proves  most  satisfactory.  Sawdust,  shavings 
or  cut  straw  are  unsuitable,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
a  tendency  to  work  down  to  the  car  floor  while  in  transit 


and  thereby  allow  the  tiles  to  be  knocked  together,  causing 
much  breakage.  Oat  straw,  if  dampened,  pi-oves  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  while  wheat  or  rye  straw  are  rather  too  brittle  for 
easy  packing.  The  tiles  should  be  packed  in  the  car  very 
much  as  they  are  packed  on  the  yard,  except  that  care  should 
be  used  to  pack  each  course  across  the  car  very  tight  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  leaning  over  of  the  under  tiers, 
which  would  result  in  breakage  from  the  weight  of  those 
above.  In  loading  Spanish  tiles,  they  are  for  the  first  time 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  tile.  It  has  been  proven  that  they 
will  stand  shipment  better  by  taking  the  severe  jolts  endwise 
rather  than  sidewise,  which  would  be  the  case  were  they 
stood  on  end. 

The  special  tiles  and  trimmings,  such  as  hip  rolls  and 
cresting,  are  for  the  most  part  packed  on  the  top  of  the  reg- 


Hand  Pressing  Room  of  Roofing  Tile  Plant. 


Plaster  Molds  for  Special  Pieces  in  Roofing  Tile  Work. 


ular  tiles,  though  in  some  cases  barrels  are  used  to  first 
pack  them  in.  Then  the  barrels  are  in  turn  braced  carefully 
in  the  car,  frequently  in  the  central  portion,  after  the  regu¬ 
lar  tiles  have  been  braced. 

Manufacture  of  Special  Shapes. 

It  is  necessary  for  each  roofing  tile  plant  to  manufacture 
a  large  assortment  of  special  work,  such  as  the  hip  rolls, 
cresting,  finals  and  other  pieces  necessary  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  roof  covering.  In  the  smaller  plants  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  this  work  is  done  by  hand,  a  model  of  the  desired 
piece  is  first  made  and  from  this  model,  or  master  pattern, 
a  number  of  plaster  molds  are  made;  these,  in  turn,  when 
properly  seasoned,  are  passed  on  to  the  clay  pressers,  who 
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skillfully  fill  them  bj'  hand.  The  output  per  day  for  each 
presser  will  vary  from  about  fifty  to  two  hundred  pieces, 
depending  on  the  size  and  complication  of  the  piece  in  ques¬ 
tion.  As  a  rule  the  presser  is  furnished  with  molds  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  patterns  for  a  day’s  work.  In  this  way  it. 
avoids  the  necessity  of  a  large  stock  of  molds  of  each  pat¬ 
tern.  Where  the  hand  method  is  employed,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  prepare  a  special  terra  cotta  clay  or  mix.  This 
is  made  up  of  the  regular  clay  plus  forty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
of  grog  or  grit,  made  from  the  broken  burned  tiles,  ground  to 
a  six  or  eight  mesh.  The  above  mix  is  then  tempered  much 
softer  than  for  machine  work.  It  is  customary  and  good 
practice  to  prepare  sufficient  at  a  single  mixing  to  last  for 
several  months  on  account  of  the  working  properties  improv¬ 
ing  with  age;  that  is,  the  whole  mass  becomes  highly  plastic 
and  tough  and  quite  free  from  cracking  while  drying. 

In  the  larger  and  more  modern  plants  the  greater  part 
af  all  special  work  is  done  by  machinery.  A  pressman  and 


kiln  boxed  or  in  the  open,  depending  on  the  class  of  ware 
to  be  made,  vitrified  or  porous.  The  main  point  to  watch 
is  that  the  pieces  are  set  plumb  and  securely  packed  to 
Pre^  ent  anj  leaning  over.  The  large  pieces  of  ware  known 
as  finals  or  terminals,  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be 
made  by  hand,  either  in  molds  or  over  special  forms. 

Take,  for  example,  a  standard  two-hip  and  one-ridge  final. 
It  is  made  by  first  preparing  a  small  section  of  the  roof 
having  the  proper  angle  or  pitch  for  the  hips  as  well  as  the 
ridge.  This  saddle,  or  form,  may  be  made  of  lumber  or 
clay.  Two  hips  and  one  cresting  are  then  pressed  in  their 
respective  molds.  As  soon  as  they  will  permit  of  handling 
they  are  placed  in  position  on  the  saddle.  The  modeler 
then  proceeds  to  weld  or  connect  the  three  pieces  together 
with  soft  clay.  When  this  is  complete,  should  the  final  re¬ 
quire  a  head,  it  is  either  modeled  on  direct  or  is  first  pressed 
in  a  mold  and  then  attached  to  the  balance  of  the  final.  A 
final  thus  made  will  require  from  one  to  two  days  to  so 


Corner  of  Tile  Roof,  Showing  Hip  Rolls  in  Place. 


rimmer  can  turn  out  from  200  to  1,000  pieces  per  day,  which 
a  material  increase  over  the  hand  work.  In  addition,  it 
1  unnecessary  to  prepare  a  special  body  or  mix.  The  regu- 
u  tile  clay  can  be  used.  The  molds  or  dies  for  trimming 
resses  are  usually  made  of  plaster,  though  metal  dies  are 
eing  used  more  and  more  on  this  class  of  work.  It  is  im- 
ortant,  though,  that  care  be  used  with  metal  dies  that  the 
are  is  not  of  a  low  grade,  due  to  oil  checks,  it  being  neces- 
iry  to  use  oil  or  greases  on  all  metal  dies.  Where  the  spe- 
al  ware  is  made  on  power  presses,  it  is,  when  trimmed, 
>aded  on  dryer  cars  and  sent  through  the  dryer  the  same 
5  regular  tile.  When  made  by  hand,  on  account  of  the 
ix  being  so  soft,  it  is  necessary  to  partially  dry  the  ware 
i  forms  or  special  pallets.  It  is  then  removed,  trimmed 
id  placed  to  dry  slowly  over  steam  pipes  or  a  hot  floor, 
arely  are  they  passed  through  the  dryer. 

In  the  setting  of  special  ware  it  is  found  most  advisable, 
ith  nearly  every  pattern,  to  stand  it  on  end  either  in  the 


harden  that  it  can  be  removed  from  the  saddle.  It  is  then 
trimmed  and  placed  to  dry.  When  ready  to  set  it  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  kiln  and  is  set  by  standing  on  the  cresting  end 
with  a  blocking  under  the  head  and  in  some  cases  supports 
are  necessary  under  the  hips. 

On  an  average  size  plant  one  or  two  final  makers  will 
provide  all  of  the  hand-made  ware  that  the  plant  may  re¬ 
quire.  The  average  daily  output  of  a  good  final  maker  is 
about  five  to  seven  standard  two-hip  and  one  cresting  final. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 

This  business  efficiency  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  though  it 
has  but  recently  been  named  in  this  country  and  an  asso¬ 
ciation  formed  to  foster  it.  They  but  recently  closed  the 
fifth  Business-Efficiency  Exhibition  over  in  London,  and  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  it  seems  to  have  been  the  great 
number  of  American  office  appliances  shown,  which  got  the 
Yanks  credit  with  being  the  pioneers  in  improved  methods  to 
systematize  and  facilitate  business  accounting. 
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THE  SECOND  CLAY  PRODUCTS  EXPOSITION. 

Splendid  Displays  of  Every  Kind  of  Burned  Clay  Products  Will  Be  on  Exhibition — 
Second  Show  Expected  to  Surpass  First  in  Point  of  Beauty  and  Attendance. 


ALL  LIVE,  UP-TO-DATE  clay  workers  of  the  country  are 
looking  forward  to  February  26  as  an  epoch-making  day 
in  the  history  of  burned  clay  products.  The  second 
Clay  Show,  which  opens  on  that  day,  without  a  doubt  will 
surpass  the  first  in  beauty  and  attendance.  Nearly  all  of 
the  spaces  have  been  sold  at  this  time  and  the  few  that  are 
left  will  be  taken  within  the  next  few  days,  so  that  space 
will  be  at  a  premium  by  the  time  the  show  opens. 

The  1912  Clay  Products  Exposition  was  wonderful  and 
surprised  even  the  most  sanguine  enthusiasts.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  the  second  show  will  excel  the  first  but  such  are 
the  reports  from  headquarters,  and  from  the  information 
given  below,  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  an  interesting  and 
splendid  show  and  how  creditable  it  will  be  to  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry  and  an  excellent  pulling  force  for  the  Chicago  clay- 
workers  and  those  in  the  surrounding  states. 

The  various  departments  of  the  exposition  will  be  more 


the  wear  of  a  dozen  to  twenty  years  on  busy  thoroughfares 
in  different  cities  and  will  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  paving  brick  for  road  building  purposes. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  will  also  demonstrate  the  struc¬ 
tural  strength  of  clay  products  and  the  fire-resisting  qualities 
of  these  products.  Both  of  these  points  are  very  important 
in  building  construction. 

In  roofing  tile  there  will  be  a  creditable  showing,  and  as 
the  fireproof  roof,  which  is  best  attained  by  use  of  clay 
roofing  tile,  is  a  most  important  feature  of  the  construction, 
this  display  ought  to  prove  interesting  to  the  visitor  as  well 
as  profitable  to  the  exhibitor. 

The  face  brick  interests  of  Chicago  and  other  places  will 
be  strongly  taken  care  of  and  the  display  of  face  brick,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  method  of  using  same,  will  be  a  revelation 
in  the  building  art.  The  showing  of  face  brick  will  be  one 
which  should  be  studied  by  every  architect,  contractor  and 


Artist’s  Sketch  of  the  Proposed  Display  of  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association,  Clay  Products  Exposition. 


evenly  balanced  and  there  will  be  some  branches  of  the  clay 
industry  represented  which  were  noticeable  last  year  by  their 
absence. 

The  encaustic  tile  people  will  have  a  showing  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  that  branch  of  the  industry,  while  the  pottery 
trade  will  also  be  represented  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  attractive  exhibits  in  the  show. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  new  exposition  in  a  very  gratifying  way  and  a  class 
<ff  clay  modelers  from  the  Art  Institute  will  give  daily  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  art  of  modeling  in  clay.  This  calls  for  deft¬ 
ness  of  hands  to  carry  out  the  dictation  of  the  brain,  and  the 
creations  of  this  class,  in  their  finished  form,  will  be  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  many,  while  the  modeling  of  the  design  under  their 
artistic  touch  will  be  interesting  in  the  extreme. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United  States  has  seen 
the  importance  of  this  exposition  and  will  put  in  a  display 
showing  the  superiority  of  clay  products  for  various  pro¬ 
cesses.  This  will  apply  both  to  the  road  building  branch  of 
the  industry  and  the  building  construction  branch.  The  road 
material  branch  will  show  the  imperviousness  and  the  wear- 
resisting  qualities  of  paving  brick.  Samples  of  streets  taken 
up  in  different  cities  will  be  shown  to  prove  that  good  brick 
streets  cannot  be  worn  out.  These  samples  will  have  seen 


builder,  as  well  as  every  mason  who  has  any  desire  to  progress 
in  his  trade,  and  the  helpful  influence  in  this  display  alone 
will  be  felt  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  common  brick  interests  will  also  be  strongly  in  evi¬ 
dence,  while  the  sewer  pipe  branch  will  have  some  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  show. 

This  branch  of  the  1912  exposition  was  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  displays  in  the  Coliseum  and  the  public  is  naturally  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  sewer  pipe  interests  to  make  an  equally 
gratifying  display  in  the  new  exposition. 

The  terra  cotta  manufacturers  will  this  year  combine  on 
a  display,  which  will  contain  much  of  merit  and  interest. 

The  paving  brick  manufacturers  will  also  have  a  strong 
showing  of  paving  brick  and  several  individual  manufacturers 
of  improved  lug  brick  and  blocks  will  make  a  showing  that 
would  interest  city  engineers,  contractors  and  others  who 
use  paving  material. 

The  stoneware  exhibits  in  this  exposition  will  reflect  credit 
to  those  wide  awake  manufacturers  who  are  putting  on  a  dis¬ 
play  and  will  no  doubt  prove  profitable  to  them. 

The  drain  tile  interests  will  not  be  absent,  as  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  that  standard  article  last  year  profited  largely 
from  their  display  and  will  be  back  again  for  more  business. 

One  feature  rf  the  exposition  will  be  the  manufacture  of 
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pottery,  which  will  be  shown  daily  during  the  exposition. 
Few  people  appreciate  how  a  piece  of  pottery  is  made  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of  this  branch  of  the 
show. 

There  are  novel  features  connected  with  the  clay  indus¬ 
try  which  have  not  been  lost  sight  of  and  many  of  these  will 
be  conspicuous  in  the  exposition. 

The  Annex,  which  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests 
•of  the  Western  Publicity  Bureau  last  year,  will  be  divided 
this  year.  The  west  end  will  be  occupied  by  a  room  where 
bricklaying  contests  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Bricklayers’  Union. 

The  other  end  of  the  Annex  will  be  devoted  to  lecture 
room  with  stage  and  sufficient  seating  capacity  for  a  splen¬ 
did  moving  picture  show.  This  show  will  consist  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  films  taken  especially  for  this  exposition. 
The  Exposition  Company  had  a  man  make  a  trip  to  Italy  for 
the  express  purpose  of  securing  good  pictures  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  unusual  day  products  made  in  the  country, 
particularly  the  molding  of  clay  statuettes,  the  making  of 
pottery  and  decorating,  the  kick  wheel  and  the  making  of 
day  toys.  One  film  will  show  brick  as  a  paving  material, 
depicting  the  various  stages  in  the  manufacture  and  the 
road  building  process  from  the  mud  to  the  boulevard  stages. 
The  manufacture  of  common  brick  will  be  shown,  together 
with  the  brick  setting  system.  A  film  has  also  been  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Colorado  state  penitentiary  showing  convict 
labor  on  roads.  Films  will  be  shown  of  the  best  buildings  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  and  the  supremacy  of  burned  clay 
products  in  building  construction  will  be  strongly  empha¬ 
sized.  A  $2,000  brick  house,  completely  furnished,  will  be 
■erected  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  Coliseum,  the  brick  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Chicago  common  brickmakers.  A  small 
amount  of  face  brick  for  trimming  will  be  used.  The  house 
is  to  demonstrate  that  a  workingman’s  home  can  be  built 
for  $2,000.  It  will  be  erected  by  the  Chicago  face  brick  and 
■common  brick  men.  The  Chicago  Examiner  is  conducting 
the  contest,  and  is  having  plans  made,  using  this  means  as 
a  circulation  boosting  scheme.  A  coupon  appearing  daily  in 
■the  paper  is  used  in  a  popularity  contest  which  will  last 
through  the  clay  show,  the  most  popular  person  in  Chicago 
winning  the  contest.  The  Examiner  donates  the  $1,000  lot 
•on  which  the  house  is  to  be  built  finally. 

The  Central  Court  of  the  Coliseum  will  be  the  main  at¬ 
traction.  This  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Face  Brick  Association,  which  by  the  financial  aid  of 
numerous  brick  manufacturing  plants  the  different  sales 
agencies  represent,  will  spend  about  $20,000. 

This  display  will  occupy  a  space  60x110  feet,  extending 
from  the  main  entrance  of  the  Coliseum  across  the  floor  to 
the  stairway  leading  down  to  the  dining  room  and  bar.  In 
the  center  of  a  wide  court  will  be  a  pool  of  water  which 
will  be  beautified  by  natural  water  lilies.  This  pool  is  to 
be  made  of  face  brick.  On  either  side  of  the  court  will  be 
seven  booths,  with  suitable  pillars  for  lights  and  display  work, 
with  the  back  walls  nine  feet  high,  consisting  of  beautiful 
panels  with  bricks  laid  in  mortar.  The  names  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  furnishing  the  brick  will  appear  in  each  panel.  The 
•effect  of  the  display  will  be  splendid  in  the  extreme.  On 
■either  side  of  the  stairway  to  the  basement  will  be  brick- 
paved  terraces  and  reception  rooms,  where  the  Chicago 
Face  Brick  Association  will  pull  off  a  number  of  clever 
stunts.  A  large  electric  sign  will  appear  between  the  two 
terraces. 

Music  furnished  by  a  brass  band  will  entertain  the  vis¬ 
itors  at  all  hours,  the  same  rules  governing  the  show  as 
last  year. 

The  motor  truck  people  have  entered  this  show  with  a 
vim  and  will  have  numerous  brick  trucks  on  display. 

The  Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturing  Association,  the 
National  Paving  Brick  Association,  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 


Brick  Company  and  several  others  will  have  spaces  devoted 
to  paving  brick  interests. 

The  clay  modeling  by  the  Art  Institute  students  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Mulligan,  the  instructor,  will  occupy 
six  spaces. 

A  potter’s  wheel  will  be  used  in  connection  with  Mr.  N. 
A.  W  illiams  exhibit  of  the  Robinson  Clay  Products  Company, 
of  Akron,  O. 

Manuel  Densheck  will  make  small  pottery  for  local  sale. 

Gene  Boetter  will  run  a  china  hospital,  showing  liow  sick 
china  can  be  made  well. 

The  -Fiilper  Pottery  Company  will  show  thirty  beautiful 
clay  glazed  study  lamps. 

The  American  Encaustic  Tile  Company,  of  Zanesville, 
O.,  will  have  a  display  of  floor  tile  to  occupy  two  booths. 

The  Pittsburgh  Tile  Company  will  exhibit  promenade  tile. 

Roofing  tile  will  be  displayed  by  the  National  Roofing 
Tile  Company,  of  Lima,  O. 

The  International  Clay  Products  Bureau  will  occupy  four 
spaces  with  exhibits  of  sewer  pipe,  etc. 

Miss  A.  S.  Rosing  will  be  the  only  woman  exhibitor,  and 
she  will  have  two  spaces,  devoted  to  exhibits  of  stoneware, 
pipe  and  tile  building  material. 

A  number  of  the  Chicago  brick  companies  will  have  indi¬ 
vidual  displays. 

The  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  associa¬ 
tions  will  exhibit  clay  goods. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  will  have  four  spaces. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  will  have  a  booth  with  artists 
decorating  china. 

The  Chicago  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  will  display  facts 
and  figures  on  fire  losses  and  prevention. 

Fireproofing  will  be  displayed  by  the  National  Fire  Proof¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Friedel  Flash  Chimney  Construction  Company  is  to 
exhibit  chimney  construction. 

The  Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Mason  City, 
la.,  has  secured  a  space  in  which  drain  tile  and  brick  will 
be  shown. 

Drain  tile  and  various  clay  products  will  be  exhibited  by 
the  Davenport  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

The  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
had  a  splendid  display  in  last  year’s  show  will  have  one  of 
equal  importance  this  year. 

The  Denison  Fireproofing  Company,  of  Mason  City,  will 
have  an  interesting  exhibit. 

A  splendid  exhibit  will  be  made  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Company.  This  will  consist  of  tile,  encaustic 
tile,  terra  cotta,  faience,  brick  and  sewer  pipe. 

The  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Company  will  have  a  space  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  value  of  their  fire  clay  goods. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company  will  exhibit  recording  in¬ 
struments,  etc. 

The  Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau  booth  will  be  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Hanson. 

Among  other  exhibitors  are  such  well-known  names  as 
Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York;  Buckeye  Fire  Brick  Company,  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Association  of  America,  Kern  &  Co.,  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Brick  Company,  Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion,  Ind.; 
Martinsville  (Ind.)  Brick  Works,  Southern  Railway  Company 
(clays),  Western  Paving  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ind.,  and 
Wetzler  &  Peacock  (patent  dumping  box  for  brick). 


Consider  the  brick.  In  itself  it  is  nothing  but  a  lump  of 
hard,  unwieldly  burned  clay.  Placed  with  proper  respect  to 
other  bricks  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  the  vaulted  cathedral 
from  which  rise  songs  and  prayers  to  the  God  of  the  universe. 

So  also  is  it  with  a  bit  of  cold  hard  fact,  which  in  itself 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  stumble  against;  but  when  placed 
properly  Avith  respect  to  other  facts,  it  becomes  the  magic 
temple  of  eternal  truth. — “Brass  Tacks.” 
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IN  THIS  DAY  and  age  of  electricity,  wherein  nothing 
wonderful  seems  to  surprise  the  average  citizen,  wherein 
the  wireless  telegraphy  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  telephone,  the  telegraph  and  the  phonograph,  the  X  Ray, 
and  a  thousand  other  marvelous  inventions  are  considered  as 
evolutionary  things  created  simply  through  necessity,  we  are 
not  astonished  in  realizing  that  the  camera  can  bring  to  us 
the  actual  scenes  in  motion  of  foreign  lands  and  events. 

The  moving  picture  shows  dot  the  country  thicker  than 
pins  on  a  salesman’s  board.  Every  little  town  and  hamlet  of 
five  hundred  or  more  inhabitants  has  a  moving  picture  show, 
the  large  cities  seem  to  be  flooded  with  them.  You  can  scarcely 
turn  your  head  in  Chicago  or  New  York  but  that  you  see  the 
entrance  to  some  picture  house  with  its  billboards  and 
spielers. 

Have  you  stopped  to  consider  the  value  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
tures  outside  the  usual  heyday  ideas  of  their  employment? 
They  are  pleasing;  they  show  scenes  of  foreign  lands  you 
have  never  seen,  and  probably  never  will  see;  give  in  a  few 
moments  the  acting  of  real  plays,  both  comic  and  tragic,  but 
generally  of  the  melodramatic  sort;  teach  the  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  all  manner  of  races,  animals,  birds,  etc.;  show  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  plants  and  a  million  other  things,  but 
that  has  been  the  only  viewpoint  the  average  citizen  has  had 
as  to  the  utility  of  the  motion  picture  machine. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  what  the  motion  picture 
means  to  the  clay  industry?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that 
if  several  films  of  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods  together 
with  other  films  showing  fine  architectural  and  commercial 
structures  built  of  clay  products  were  to  be  syndicated  and 
sent  broadcast  over  the  country  what  a  wide  and  grand  pub¬ 
licity  it  would  give  your  products? 

The  use  of  the  moving  pictures  as  a  selling  factor  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  recognized.  Several  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  world  are  using  them  to  educate  their  sales¬ 
men,  to  bring  the  factory  to  them  and  in  a  convenient  manner 
teach  them  the  chief  talking  points  of  the  products. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  used  this  method  early 
and  were  probably  the  first  manufacturers  of  machinery  to 
take  advantage  of  the  moving  picture  as  a  selling  force.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Penfield  became  interested  in  the  moving  pictures  as  a 
means  of  demonstrating  the  use  of  the  Penfield  Setting  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  original  machines  were  operated  in  the  far  west 
and  it  became  neecssary  to  show  how  successfully  they  were 
operated  to  brick  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  practical  to  take  the  brick  manufacturers 
to  the  west,  and  therefore  Mr.  Penfield  used  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  apparatus  to  bring  the  brick  setting  machine  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  east.  This  worked  out  successfully  and 
many  brick  manufacturers  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
operation  of  the  Penfield  Brick  Setting  System  at  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  various  organizations  in  the  clay  trade. 

Having  found  the  moving  picture  advantageous  the  A.  C. 
M.  Co.  has  gone  farther  with  the  use  of  this  modern  selling 
method.  Films  were  made  at  the  last  Clay  Products  Exposi- 


tion  and  have  been  shown  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  also  in  Canada.  In  order 
to  make  this  Clay  Products  Exposition 
film  more  interesting,  a  love  story  has 
been  woven  around  it  to  secure  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  carry  the  interest  of  every  per¬ 
son  who  sees  it.  The  moral  of  the  picture 
being  that  the  use  of  clay  products  is  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Besides  the  Clay  Products  Exposition- 
film  the  American  Company  has  secured 
a  film  showing  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  and  the  use  of  vitrified  brick  as  a  paving  material.  In 
this  film  the  process  of  paving  brick  manufacture  is  shown 
from  the  digging  of  the  clay  to  the  delivery  of  the  brick. 
Dump  cars  bring  in  the  clay,  dry  pans  crush  it,  pug  mills 
mix  it,  auger  machine  form  the  column  of  clay,  automatic 
cutters  separate  the  columns  of  clay  into  brick,  Eagle  re¬ 
presses  press  the  blocks;  they  are  hacked  on  dry  cars,  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  dryer,  to  the  kilns  which  are  shown  burning, 
and  also  shown  in  process  of  filling.  This  film  then  takes  up 
the  building  of  a  modern  brick  roadway  in  the  country.  It 
shows  the  plows  and  the  scrapers  building  the  grade,  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  curbing,  the  laying  of  the  concrete  foundation,  put¬ 
ting  on  the  sand  cushion,  laying  the  brick,  etc. 

Having  shown  the  process  of  brick  making  and  the  use 
of  vitrified  brick,  the  film  then  shows  some  excellent  brick 
roadways  paved  with  the  world’s  best  road  building  material. 
Country  roads  and  city  streets  of  unquestioned  quality  are 
shown  in  this  film.  The  A.  C.  M.  Co.  secured  a  large  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  upon  this  machine  it  mounted  the  moving  picture 
apparatus  which  whirled  over  the  brick  highways  at  a  speed  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  Photographs  were  taken  at  this 
speed  so  that  those  who  see  the  film  are  taken  a  short  journey 
of  a  dozen  miles  over  a  modern  brick  paved  highway.  The 
landscape  speeds  away  on  both  sides,  while  traffic  is  met,  over¬ 
taken  and  passed.  Plains  give  way  to  the  hills  and  hills  to 
valleys.  Heavy  traffic  is  met,  children  are  seen  using  the 
modern  brick  highway  for  roller  skating  and  other  sports. 
Women  are  seen  in  their  best  clothes  using  the  brick  high¬ 
way  as  a  pathway  without  the  least  danger  of  dust  or  dirt,  as 
the  brick  paved  highway  is  cleanliness  personified.  From  the 
quiet  haunts  of  the  country  the  picture  machine  is  transported 
to  the  city  streets,  where  heavy  traffic  and  swiftly  flying 
street  cars  show  the  busy  life  and  the  stress  of  travel  sus¬ 
tained  by  vitrified  brick.  To  add  interest  to  the  paving  brick 
film  a  few  views  are  shown  of  some  bad  roadway  which  sadly 
needs  the  civilizing  influence  of  vitrified  brick.  There  is  also 
shown  a  view  on  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  one  of  the  finest 
boulevards,  where  repairs  are  being  made  to  the  asphalt 
street.  The  object  of  this  view  is  to  show  the  extent  of  re¬ 
pairs  necessary  and  to  give  an  indication  of  the  cost  of  up¬ 
keep  on  streets  which  do  not  have  the  benefits  which  come 
from  their  construction  with  vitrified  brick.  There  is  also 
a  view  of  the  brick-paved  Speedway  at  Indianapolis,  over 
which  automobiles  are  seen  rushing  at  terrific  speed.  The 
success  of  the  Indianapolis  Speedway  is  known  throughout 
the  world  and  the  incorporation  of  this  extra  life  in  the  film 
is  interesting. 

Another  film  secured  by  the  A.  C.  M.  Co.  gives  a  correct 
representation  of  the  manufacture  of  common  brick  in  the 
Chicago  territory.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  brick  made  in  the  Chicago  territory  at  the  speed  of 
250,000  in  eight  hours  are  given  an  absolutely  correct  insight 
into  the  industry  by  looking  at  this  film.  It  shows  all  features 
of  modern  brick  making  in  the  Chicago  territory  and  is  a 
wonderfully  clear  and  comprehensive  film,  considering  that  it 
is  taken  inside  of  the  factory  where  light  is  ordinarily  bad. 

Taken  all  together,  the  A.  C.  M.  Co.  has  about  8,000  feet 
of  moving  picture  films,  all  of  which  it  has  secured  at  an  ex- 


CLAY  NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  FIELD. 


PORTRAITS  OF  MEN  who  have  clone  much  for  scientific 
agriculture  in  Illinois,  have  been  placed  in  the  hall  of 
fame  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana.  The  Decatur  Review  proposes  that  one  of  the 
next  portraits  hung  be  that  of  the  man  who  introduced  the 
use  of  drain  tile  into  Illinois.  The  use  of  drain  tile  has  put 
Illinois  into  the  front  ranks  of  agricultural  states,  and  as  the 
prairie  land  was  formerly  a  cross  between  bog  and  good  land, 
there  was  no  way  to  get  the  richness  out  of  it  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  drain  tile. 

An  increase  of  wages  has  been  granted  the  employes  of 
the  Joliet  Refractories  Company  at  Joliet,  which  will  amount 
to  about  $15,000  the  next  year. 

Carmi,  HI.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  men  are  projecting  a 
new  brick  company  to  locate  a  plant  at  Brownsville  in  White 
county,  Illinois.  V.  M.  Cartwright  and  S.  G.  Howard,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  E.  A.  Pyle,  of  Brownsville,  are  interested. 

The  Greene  County  Brick  Company,  of  Jerseyville,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  to  manufacture  and 
deal  in  clay  products.  The  incorporators  are,  John  T.  Hanley, 
W.  A.  Brown  and  Stuart  E.  Pierson. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Electric  Porcelain 
Company,  of  Macomb,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  C.  W.  Kettron;  secretary,  Charles 
Hanan,  and  treasurer,  W.  C.  Sutton. 

Township  officials  and  farmers  in  Edwardsville  township, 
Madison  county,  are  contemplating  the  use  of  brick  in  the 
construction  of  several  miles  of  hard  roads  next  summer.  A 
special  levy  of  eighty  cents  on  the  $1,000  valuation  for  five 
years,  to  build  twenty-five  miles  of  road,  was  voted  at  the 
election  last  April.  The  work  will  be  done  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  A.  N.  Johnson,  state  highway  engineer,  of  Springfield. 
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pense  of  $15,000,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
increasing  the  interest  of  people  in  brick 
and  other  clay  products  and  for  stimulat¬ 
ing  a  wider  use  of  these  materials  for  all 
purposes.  There  have  been  numerous  re¬ 
quests  for  the  use  of  these  films,  as  they 
prove  wonderfully  stimulating  when 
shown  at  good  roads  meetings  or  other 
places  where  the  desire  is  to  interest  peo¬ 
ple  in  clay  products. 

These  films  have  been  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  clay  trade  throughout  the 
country.  The  National  Paving  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association,  through  its  secretary,  W.  P.  Blair,  is 
using  duplicates  of  these  films  in  their  publicity  work  in 
boosting  brick  paved  highways. 

Any  clayworker  who  attended  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  must  have  gone  home  a  bit  more  proud  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  with  which  he  is  allied.  If  pride  is  coupled  with 

progressiveness  and  push  any  clayworker  can  stimulate  the 
use  of  clay  products  to  a  gratifying  extent,  and  if  these  films 
will  help  in  a  campaign  of  this  kind,  the  The  Clay-Worker 
feels  confident  that  the  A.  C.  M.  Co.  will  gladly  furnish  the 

films,  provided  they  are  carefully  taken  care  of  and  promptly 

returned,  as  there  are  many  demands  upon  them  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  understood  that  a  feature  of  the 
next  Clay  Products  Exposition,  to  be  held  February  2G  to 
March  8,  will  be  a  moving  picture  lecture  in  which  these  and 
other  films  will  have  a  part. 

The  value  of  the  moving  picture  film  to  the  clay  industry 
when  syndicated  and  used  as  an  educational  and  pleasure 
giving  proposition,  showing  the  real  merits  of  burned  clay 
products  as  the  best  building  and  structural  material  obtain¬ 
able  is  inestimable.  Publicity  of  this  sort  at  county  and  state 
fairs  and  in  the  rural  districts  with  films  showing  benefits 
of  tile  drainage  and  clay  products  in  general  will  do  the  large 
and  small  clay  plants  of  the  country  incalculable  good  and 
will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade  at  large. 
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The  brick  plant  at  Newbern,  in  Jersey 
county,  has  partially  shut  down  for 
needed  repairs.  The  plant  is  being  oper¬ 
ated  after  five  years’  shut-down  by  the 
Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Company, 
of  St.  Louis.  Seventy-five  men  are  now 
employed.  Walter  Graff  is  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Bert  Chappee  is  superintendent. 

A  sentiment  at  Carlinville,  where  some 
hard  roads  are  soon  to  be  made  is  favor¬ 
able  toward  the  use  of  brick.  This  con¬ 
dition  follows  a  tour  of  Missouri,  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  by  Mayor  James  A.  McClure, 

S.  T.  Morris  and  W.  D.  P.  Warren.  Most  of  the  brick  viewed, 
including  the  twenty-six-year-old  surface  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
were  shown  to  be  of  durable  construction.  It  was  announced 
that  of  the  eleven  concrete  pavements  inspected,  all  were  fail¬ 
ures  but  two.  This  number  did  not  include  three  concrete 
pavements  in  Carlinville,  two  of  which  have  shown  no  signs 
of  weakness,  but  the  third  is  said  to  have  shown  excessive 
wear  at  the  joints  and  mud-pit  holes,  due  to  uninspected  ma¬ 
terials.  The  party  was  under  the  guidance  of  W.  T.  Black¬ 
burn,  of  Paris,  Ill. 

The  D.  H.  Haeger  estate,  of  Elgin,  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Haeger  Brick  &  Tile  Company  and  increased  its  capi¬ 
tal  stock  from  $250,000  to  $350,000. 

The  Northwestern  Clay  Company  has  moved  into  an  office 
in  the  Sanquist  building  at  New  Windsor,  Ill. 

Charles  H.  Chamberlain  has  retired  from  the  directorate 
and  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick 
Company,  of  Galesburg,  after  twenty-one  years  of  work  with 
clay  industries  in  that  city. 

J.  M.  Vane  has  entered  the  employ  of  the  Continental 
Brick  Company,  of  Aledo,  as  salesman  and  assistant  to  J.  M. 
Buckley. 

The  Gem  City  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Quincy,  started 
the  new  year  with  900,000  brick  on  hand.  The  year’s  sales 
amounted  to  1,700,000,  while  the  output  of  the  factory  was 
1,600,000. 

The  Abingdon  Sanitary  Company,  of  Abingdon,  declared 
a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  old  officers  were  re-elected.  Although 
many  improvements  were  made  at  the  plant,  a  successful  year 
in  pottery  is  reported. 

The  Seymour-Hurst  Brick  Company,  of  Benton,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,  to  manufacture 
and  deal  in  fire  and  building  brick,  sewer  pipe,  tile,  etc.  The 
incorporators  are,  J.  M.  Seymour,  J.  .  E.  Hurst  and  C.  H. 
Miller. 

The  White  Hall  Sewer,  Pipe  &  Tile  Company,  of  White 
Hall,  has  sold  its  electric  light  plan  to  the  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Company,  of  Mattoon,  and  will  no  longer  fur¬ 
nish  light  and  power  for  the  residents  of  the  city. 

S.  P.  Ring. 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  IN  A  NAME. 


The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  having  more  or 
less  trouble  lately  by  private  geologists  and  near  geologists 
laying  claim  to  having,  or  having  had,  connection  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  for  the  benefit  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  prestige  it  gives  them.  One  instance  mentioned  is 
that  of  an  African  oil  company  which  has  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  from  an  engineer  who  claims  to  be  “late  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.”  In  another  case  a  mining  man 
in  one  of  the  Central  States  claims  once  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Survey.  The  facts  in  this  case,  the  Survey 
says,  is  that  he  was  employed  by  one  of  the  Survey  geologists 
once  as  a  guide  for  fourteen  days  and  had  no  part  at  all 
in  the  examination  of  or  report  on  mining  deposits. 
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W(ritten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  PROSPERITY  and  business  demands  of  any  section 
of  the  country  are  best  indicated  by  its  progress  in  the 
building  line.  In  a  comparison  between  the  different 
cities  of  this  section,  The  Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer  has 
prepared  a  chart,  of  the  building  permits,  which  shows  bet¬ 
ter  than  figures  would  indicate  the  exact  tendency  of  the 
building  of  these  cities.  In  summing  up  the  results  of  this 
chart,  it  states  further  that,  turning  first  to  the  summaries 
for  the  year  just  past,  it  will  be  found  that  two  of  the  cities 
show  considerable  falling  off  from  the  previous  years,  while 


by  Seattle,  with  this  exception,  that  the  curve  reversed  itself 
last  year  and  is  again  up  the  chart.  Tacoma  is  barely  holding 
its  own.  Nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  will  show  the  curve 
of  its  building  operations  extending  upward,  and  if  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  breaks  even  she  will  have  done  better  than 
conditions  now  indicate.  On  the.  whole,  building  business 
in  the  Greater  Pacific  Northwest  will  be  better  than  in  1912. 

That  the  clayworking  industries  in  this  section  are  get¬ 
ting  more  recognition  is  best  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Oregon  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  clay- 
working  industry  is  among  one  of  t.he  most  important  geo¬ 
logical  products  of  the  state,  and  that  there  is  urgent  need 
for  clay  investigations  for  the  manufacturing  of  structural 
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A  Corner  of  Teco  Inn,  Decorated  With  Faience  Tile  from  the  Kilns  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co. 


three  show  increases.  Portland  loses  about  four  millions 
and  Spokane  one  million  in  valuations  of  the  permits  taken 
out.  Seattle  increased  one  million,  Vancouver  a  little  less 
than  two  millions,  and  Tacoma  close  to  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  in  valuation  of  permits.  The  result  is  a  total  loss  for 
the  Greater  Northwest  of  two  million  dollars  in  buildings  as 
reflected  in  the  permits  of  the  above  named  cities.  The 
chart  curves  show  one  striking  characteristic.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  height  was  reached  simultaneously  in  1909-1910  by 
Seattle,  Portland,  Spokane  and  Tacoma.  It  was  during  that 
period  that  Portland  crossed  the  record  of  Seattle,  and  made 
a  better  showing  by  nearly  two  millions  than  any  previous 
record  of  the  Puget  Sound  metropolis.  Since  1910  these  cities 
show  a  decided  falling  off,  the  greatest  d^op  being  recorded 


materials.  Owing  to  the  replacement  of  lumber  by  clay 
products,  the  demand  is  ever  increasing,  and  many  new  in¬ 
dustries  in  that  line  could  be  started  if  the  sources  of  the 
raw  materials  were  better  known.  The  reports  state  that 
the  annual  domestic  and  imported  products  in  the  clay  line 
of  Oregon  for  1911  represents  a  value  of  $5,000,000,  while 
the  domestic  products  is  only  one  million.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Bureau  has  overestimated  the  annual  consumption  of 
clay  products,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  that  $4,000,000  was 
shipped  into  the  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not 
enough  clay  products  shipped  in  to  make  this  difference,  and 
if  there  is  shipped  in  as  much  as  there  is  manufactured  in 
the  state,  the  estimate  would  be  near  correct. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Silliman,  of  Seattle,  who  recently  returned  from 
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an  extended  tour  of  the  Eastern  clayworking  centers,  has 
now  announced  that  he  will  file  articles  of  incorporation  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  days  providing  for  the  organization  of  a 
company  capitalized  at  approximately  $1,000,000,  for  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products.  The  company  will  include 
Eastern  -and  Seattle  capitalists.  The  clay  deposits  which 
this  company  will  use  are  situated  three  miles  from  Black 
Diamond,  on  Green  river  in  Washington.  The  clay  found 
there  is  especially  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick, 
paving  brick,  glazed  brick,  architectural  terra  cotta,  electric 
conduits  and  other  products. 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Gillett  has  resigned  his  position  as  manager 
of  the  Sutherlin  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Sutherlin,  Ore., 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 


THE  TECO  INN. 


A  Beautiful  Grill  Room  in  Hotel  Radison,  Minneapolis,  Built 
Entirely  of  Products  from  the  American 
Terra  Cotta  Company. 


CHICAGO  NOT  ONLY  exemplifies  the  excellencies  of 
clay  product  building  materials  in  its  own  architec¬ 
ture,  but  supplies  the  materials  that  go  to  make  other 
cities  beautiful. 

William  D.  Gates  and  his  incorporations,  the  American 
Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company  and  the  Gates  Potteries, 


Another  Glimpse  of  Beautiful  Teco  Inn,  Radison  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


and  Mr.  George  A.  Paxton  is  now  acting  as  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  company.  They  will  make  some  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  plant  this  spring,  and  are  looking  for  a  good 
business  next  summer. 

The  Knapp  Brick  Company,  of  Everett,  Wash.,  has  built 
a  down-draft  kiln,  and  will  make  principally  drain  tile  this 
next  season. 

F.  W.  Eastman,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Far 
West  Clay  Company,  of  Tacoma,  is  taking  his  vacation,  and 
will  visit  all  Eastern  cities  and  take  in  the  Clay  Show  in 
Chicago.  His  company  is  manufacturing  Dennison  block  and 
general  partition  tile.  Siwash. 


There  is  a  distinction  between  advertising  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  and  persistent  following  up  to  cultivate  trade. 


are  not  without  many  honors  in  their  home  state,  Illinois, 
and  their  home  counties,  Cook  and  McHenry,  but  it  has  re¬ 
mained  for  Minneapolis  folk  to  bestow  what  is  probably  the 
most  fitting  tribute  they  ever  have  received,  for  the  Hotel 
Radison  of  Minneapolis,  in  which  Gates  products  have  been 
used  extensively,  has  named  its  grill  rcom  “Teco  Inn.” 

On  either  side  of  the  street  entrance  the  door  post  bears 
an  ornamental  design  in  polychrome,  an  interweaving  of 
graceful  stems  and  blossoms  growing  upward  into  a  project¬ 
ing  bower  of  foliage,  which  affords  protection  for  the  electric 
lamp.  The  light  thus  reflected  downward  illumines  the 
words,  Teco  Inn. 

The  theme  of  the  decorations  in  Teco  Inn  is  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  Great  Northwest  and  of  the  Twin  Cities  as  the 
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Gateway  thereto.  The  entire  finishing  of  the  grill  room  is 
in  terra  cotta  and  ceramic  work,  but  it  is  the  wonderful 
wall  panels  which  give  character  to  the  place.  One  that 
strikes  the  eye  among  the  first,  shows  the  sky  line  of  the 
attractve  Twin  Cities  in  the  soft  tints  of  early  twilight. 

Then  the  scene  shifts.  There  is  a  panel  illustrating  one 
of  the  particularly  beautiful  views  along  the  upper  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Still  another  shows  the  great  Missouri  in  its  upper 
courses  winding  downward  from  the  foothills.  Then  comes 
the  buttes  of  Montana,  first  glimpse  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  many  other  beautiful  scenes. 

The  panels  cover  the  wall  space  of  the  Teco  Inn,  and  as 
a  series  are  as  interesting  as  the  Lincoln  series  which  will 
soon  be  given  to  the  people  of  Illinois  with  the  dedication  of 
the  Lincoln  hall  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  The 
Lincoln  series,  however,  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  while 
the  series  of  the  Great  Northwest  is  portrayed  on  the  flat 
surface  without  the  aid  of  relief,  and  represents  the  deft¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  and  artistic  touch  of  the  man  with  the 
air  brush  and  the  “slip,”  which  is  a  newer  and  to  many 
minds  a  more  wonderful  art  than  that  of  the  sculptor. 

Gates  has  made  quite  an  invasion  of  the  Northwest  him¬ 
self.  One  of  the  scenes  of  his  artistic  triumph  is  in  Winona, 
Minn.,  where  he  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  Winona 
Bank  building.  The  detail  work  around  and  especially  above 
the  entrance  of  this  building,  is  especially  worthy  of  note. 


TERRA  COTTA  POPULAR. 


THE  architectural  terra  cotta,  tile  and  pottery  interests  in 
Chicago  are  growing  in  volume  and  have  gained  an  envi¬ 
able  reputation.  Architects  and  owners  in  Chicago  have 
been  more  insistent  for  quality  of  work  than  have  those  of 
other  cities,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  manufacturers 
have  been  stimulated  to  utmost  effort,  and  have  made  their 
ware  the  standard. 

The  large  number  of  tall  buildings  erected  downtown  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  have  been  either  largely  or  entirely  of  terra 
cotta  and  most  of  them  of  enameled  terra  cotta,  as  also  have 
been  the  Michigan  avenue  automobile  buildings,  the  large 
number  of  fine  apartment  buildings  and  the  homes  of  the  city. 

This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  imperative  need  of  a 
material  that  would  wash,  a  material  that  would  keep  clean 
as  long  as  possible,  and  could  at  any  time  be  readily  cleaned 
down.  The  large  amount  of  smoke  hanging  about  the  city 
charged  with  sulphur  gas  has,  when  long  continued,  a  marked 
influence  on  building  material. 

Not  Affected  by  Weather. 

The  enamel  terra  cotta  is  no  more  affected  by  this  than  is 
the  bottle  in  which  the  acid  is  kept  for  use  in  the  laboratory 
or  drug  store. 

The  use  of  the  steel  skeleton  for  building  necessitates  just 
this  kind  of  covering. 

The  steel  is  the  bone  of  the  structure  and  is  protected  and 
ornamented  by  the  terra  cotta  covering.  The  steel  and  terra 
cotta-  skyscraper,  which  originated  in  Chicago,  has  become 
famous  all  over  the  world.  Chicago  architects,  builders  and 
manufacturers  set  the  pattern  for  the  world,  and  today  their 
methods  influence  building  methods  everywhere. 

Architects,  builders  and  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
dare  to  use  color.  For  a  long  time  they  held  themselves 
strictly  to  line  and  relief  work,  but  they  are  now  adding  color, 
and  will  more  and  more  and  with  added  effect,  and  no  mate¬ 
rial  lends  itself  better  to  this  end  than  terra  cotta. 

Ornamental  Work  in  Tiling. 

Much  use  is  coming  in  ornamental  work  in  tiling  for  ex¬ 
terior  use  for  spots  of  color,  and  largely  for  interior  work, 
where  it  is  particularly  effective,  and  much  more  pleasing 
than  any  of  the  other  materials  there  used.  It  is  sanitary, 


cleanly,  beautiful  and  imperishable.  Tile  roofing  is  also 
largely  made  here. 

Even  in  art  pottery,  Chicago  is  coming  to  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  manufacturers,  taking  =a  g  motto  that  “Nothing 
is  too  good  for  Chicago,”  have  made  ware  that  has  been 
widely  and  well  received.  Chicago  opened  the  ey.es  of  the 
world  at  the  world’s  fair  to  the  fact  that  it  had  art.  Its  clay- 
workers  are  and  have  been  active  in  showing  what  they  could 
contribute  to  add  to  and  keep  their  reputation  in  this  field. 

W.  D.  Gates. 

Secretary  National  Terra  Cotta  Society. 


SEWER  PIPE  FACTORY  AT  TORONTO  TO  BE  A  MODEL 

OF  ITS  KIND. 


WHEN  COMPLETED,  improvements  now  under  way 
will  give  the  Kaul  Clay  Manufacturing  Company’s- 
sewer  pipe  plant  at  Toronto,  O.,  the  largest  output 
of  any  independent  factory  in  the  country.  The  combined 
output  of  two  plants  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  500 
men  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Total  equipment  of  the  Kaul  company’s  two  factories  will 
consist  of  four  presses,  130,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
drying  their  green  pipe,  and  twenty-eight  kilns.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Kaul  company  to  build  their  new  factory  to 
take  care  of  an  increasing  demand  for  the  product.  This 
has  gained  a  wide  reputation  among  the  many  engineers  and 
dealers  who  are  engaged  in  supplying  and  installing  pipe 
necessary  to  complete  sanitary  work  required  by  different 
localities. 

A  complete  description  of  the  new  factory  reveals  a  new 
main  building,  200  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide,  with  an  annex 
70  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide.  These  buildings  are  three 
stories  high,  and  will  afford  a  drying  floor  space  of  72,000 
square  feet.  The  ground  floor  will  be  fitted  out  with  a  steam 
heating  device  to  facilitate  the  drying  of  green  pipe. 

The  Stevenson  Machine  Company,  of  Wellsville,  O.,  is 
engaged  at  present  in  placing  all  the  clayworking  machinery 
in  position.  When  completed  this  will  represent  the  very 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  machinery  manufactured  by  this 
company.  Four  large  nine-foot  pans  have  already  been  placed 
in  position.  With  iron  frames  they  are  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  over  the  old-style  pans,  allowing  the  necessary  room  for 
repairs  without  delaying  the  work  of  the  factory. 

Two  new  presses  will  enable  this  company  to  manufacture 
all  sizes  and  descriptions  of  clay  goods.  The  large  press 
will  be  equipped  with  a  big  electric  turner.  This  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  installed  in  any  plant  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
greatly  increase  the  output  of  this  press,  doing  away  with  the 
unnecessary  wait  and  delay  usually  occasioned  by  the  work¬ 
man  turning  the  pipe. 

Fourteen  kilns,  each  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  are  being 
built  in  order  to  give  the  product  plenty  of  time  to  cool  and 
avoid  the  loss  usually  occasioned  by  opening  too  soon. 

The  cost  of  these  new  improvements  is  expected  to  run 
between  $55,000  and  $75,000  and  will  make  the  Kaul  plant 
the  most  up-to-date  sewer  pipe  factory  in  the  country.  John 
Kaul,  president  and  general  manager,  and  Louis  A.  Kaul. 
secretary  and  treasurer,  principal  owmers,  are  both  from  St. 
Mays,  Pa.  H.  E.  Kilgus  is  vice-pesident.  All  are  men  of 
mature  experience  in  the  clay  forming  industry.  The  Kauls 
came  to  Toronto  a  few  years  ago  and  bought  out  the  Myers 
Clay  Company  interests.  Since  that  time  the  factory  has 
made  steady  and  even  unusual  advancement.  Just  nowr  they 
report  the  prospects  for  another  good  business  year  as  most 
encouraging. 


If  you  are  going  to  put  in  a  new  equipment  for  next 
season,  why  not  get  at  the  figuring  with  the  machinery 
men  early,  so  that  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  it 
done  right  and  be  ready  early  in  the  game? 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


LEVELAND  SHOWED  a  big  increase  in  the 
total  volume  of  building  done  during  the 
month  of  January,  compared  to  the  same 
amount  of  work  done  a  year  ago.  Building 
operations  in  Cleveland  during  January,  1913, 
showed  a  gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent, 
over  those  of  the  same  month  of  1912.  The 
total  expenditures  called  for  by  permits  were  more  than  $700,- 
000,  while  those  for  the  preceding  January  were  less  than 
$350,000.  Beyond  doubt,  the  mild  winter  contributed  to  this 
increase,  but  Clevelanders  declare  that  the  fact  that  the  city 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  that  there  is  a  big  demand  for  new 
buildings,  is  the  principal  cause  for  the  increase. 

Permits  issued  during  the  past  month  indicate  a  wide 
variety  of  buildings  and  plans  announced  during  the  same 
period,  for  which  permits  are  to  be  issued  during  the  next 
three  or  four  months;  also  show  a  number  of  new  projects 
of  considerable  volume.  A  new  St.  John’s  hospital,  costing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,  is  assured,  as  an  active  canvass 
has  just  been  closed,  and  the  amount  has  been  oversubscribed. 
The  new  building  will  be  of  brick  and  fireproof  throughout, 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  local  building  code. 
Architect  W.  S.  Lougee  has  prepared  plans  for  the  structure, 
and  as  soon  as  these  are  finally  approved  contracts  will  be 
let  and  the  new  building  will  be  completed  during  this  year. 

During  the  past  month  Harvey  Bros.,  realty  operators  of 
Cleveland,  secured  a  lease  on  the  Permanent  building,  a  six- 
story  structure  on  Euclid  avenue,  near  East  Ninth  street.  A 
provision  of  the  lease  calls  for  the  erection  of  a  fifteen-story 
building  on  the  site  within  the  next  two  years.  The  building 
is  given  over  to  offices  and  has  a  frontage  of  about  80  feet  on 
Euclid  avenue  and  runs  back  132  feet. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway  Company  is  to  spend 
$1,000,000  building  a  mammoth  freight  house  and  inaugurating 
a  storage  house  system  in  Cleveland.  The  announcement  was 
made  following  the  visit  to  this  city  of  leading  officials  of  the 
railroad.  To  make  way  for  this  freight  house,  all  of  the  old 
brick  buildings  on  Columbus  road  will  be  razed.  The  first 
new  structure  is  to  cost  $200,000,  according  to  plans  in  the 
hands  of  Assistant  Engineer  W.  M.  Ray.  It  will  be  485  feet 
long  and  about  50  feet  wide.  It  will  be  of  brick  and  concrete 
throughout.  Later  on  the  company  will  erect  other  large 
freight  houses  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Cleveland  Jews  are  planning  an  institute  similar  in 


its  scope  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  cater  to  the  Hebrew  youth  of 
this  city.  The  building  will  cost  about  $100,000  and  will  be 
called  “The  Cleveland  Hebrew  School  and  Institute.”  A  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  has  already  been  raised,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  is  looking  for  a  suitable  site. 

During  this  coming  year  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
activity  in  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings.  The  city  is 
now  unable  to  take  care  of  11,000  pupils  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  board  has  a  fund  of  about  $900,000  for  new  buildings,  and 
School  Architect  Barnum  is  now  busy  working  out  plans  for  a 
number  of  new  structures  to  be  erected  during  the  coming 
year. 


Bids  on  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
costing  about  $700,000  have  been  received  by  the  Public 
Safety  department  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  during  the  past 
month,  and  it  is  expected  that  contracts  will  be  let  during 
the  next  few  days.  Buildings,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
between  $400,000  and  $500,000,  are  to  be  erected  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  a  new  city  hospital.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  will  be  $125,000  spent  for  new  correction  farm 
buildings  and  $70,000  for  a  large  addition  to  the  tuberculosis 
hospital  at  Warrensville. 

The  extremely  mild  weather  experienced  in  this  city  dur¬ 


ing  the  month  of  January  permitted  many  companies  to  con¬ 
tinue  building  operations  on  projects  started  late  last  year. 
Many  houses,  factories  and  mercantile  buildings  were  going 
up  during  a  period  when  building  is  usually  paralyzed.  The 
local  builders  say  they  do  not  recollect  so  mild  a  midwinter 
season  in  the  history  of  Cleveland. 

City  officials  are  discussing  the  advisability  of  having  all 
the  city’s  buildings  planned  by  a  municipal  architect.  At  the 
present  time  the  school  board  maintains  a  regular  archi¬ 
tectural  office  with  a  chief  architect  and  a  number  of  assist¬ 
ants.  The  practice  has  been  to  let  the  work  of  designing  fire 
stations,  bath  houses  and  other  public  structures  to  local 
architects,  but  it  is  claimed  that  economy  would  result  if  the 
work  were  all  done  through  a  municipal  office.  The  plan  has 
been  advocated  by  Building  Inspector  V.  D.  Allen  and  is  now 
receiving  the  attention  of  local  officials. 

A  big  natural  gas  well,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  2,000,000 
feet  of  natural  gas,  has  been  drilled  for  the  American  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Company,  controlled  by  Louis  Koblitz  and  others, 
at  3639  West  Sixty-fifth  street,  just  beyond  Denison  avenue,  in 
Brooklyn.  The  gas  well  will  be  used  in  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  brick. 

The  white  tile  lining  of  the  magnificent  swimming  pool 
in  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  recently  opened  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  was  laid  with  such  care  in  leveling  that  when  filled  the 
surface  line  of  water  touches  the  tile  evenly  all  around  the 
tank.  The  pool  is  75  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide  and  varies 
from  4 y2  to  7  feet  in  depth.  The  tile  lining  was  the  work  of 
the  Clarence  H.  Collins  Company,  1527  Prospect  avenue,  S.  E. 
The  same  concern  also  tiled  the  various  Turkish  bath  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  building. 

After  manufacturing  brick  in  the  plant  started  by  him 
thirty-two  years  ago,  A.  Duty,  2225  East  Eighty-second  street, 
during  the  past  month,  sold  out  to  E.  G.  Barkwill,  of  the 
Barkwill  Brick  Company,  and  retired  from  business.  For 
many  years  the  Duty  plant,  located  at  East  Seventy-seventh 
street  and  Kingsbury  Run,  occupying  thirteen  acres,  has  been 
hard  at  work  turning  out  building  brick  for  the  city.  The 
Barkwill  Company  owned  two  brick  plants  and  one  hollow 
tile  plant,  and  with  the  purchasing  of  the  Duty  equipment, 
the  company  will  now  operate  four  plants  in  Kingsbury  Run. 
Mr.  Barkwill  announces  that  his  company,  operating  the 
Duty  plant,  will  install  additional  machinery  and  switching 
facilities. 

During  the  past  month  one  of  the  interesting  corporations 
of  this  state  was  the  Sugar  Creek  Clay  Products  Company,  of 
Sugar  Creek,  Ohio.  The  concern  was  incorporated  for  $40,- 
000  by  the  following  persons:  Amra  Hosteller,  J.  M.  Hos- 
teleter,  E.  E.  Waver,  W.  B.  Hochstetler  and  J.  A.  Zahner. 


ROGER  W.  IRVING  JOINS  BEAUMONT  ADVERTISING 

AGENCY. 


Roger  W.  Irving,  a  successful  young  advertising  man  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  resigned  from  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Birmingham  Ledger,  of  that  city,  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  rapidly  growing  Beaumont  Advertising  Agency,  one  of 
the  leading  agencies  in  the  state  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Irving  is  an  experienced  and  versatile  advertising  man 
and  has  an  unusually  large  following  of  friends. 

The  Beaumont  agency,  which  was  established  in  Nash¬ 
ville  six  years  ago  by  Henry  F.  Beaumont  and  which  was 
lemoved  to  Birmingham  in  1910,  is  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  agencies  in  the  south  and  is  rapidly  extending  its  clien¬ 
tele  to  the  states  adjoining  Alabama,  having  already  a  large 
local  copy-service  patronage  and  an  increasing  volume  of 
general  clients. 

Henry  F.  Beaumont,  manager  of  the  agency,  is  the  Ala¬ 
bama  correspondent  for  The  Clay-Worker. 


If  you  are  in  doubt  about  just  where  to  send  that  young- 
man  to  college,  why  not  try  the  clay  working  school?  They 
are  doing  the  right  kind  of  work  in  the  right  way. 
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The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.’s 
Products  in  Chicago. 


Specimens  of  Fine  Architectural  Decorative  Work 


IN  CHICAGO,  AS  ELSEWHERE,  the  productions,  or  to 
speak  more  by  the  card,  the  “fabrications”  of  the  North¬ 
western  Terra  Cotta  Company,  add  to  the  beauties  of  the 
local  architecture. 

Among  new  downtown  skyscrapers  in  Chicago  upon  which 
may  be  seen  the  hall-mark  of  the  Northwestern’s  artistic 
achievement,  the  latest  to  approach  completion  is  the  Lytton 
building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  State  street  and  Jackson 
boulevard — soon  to  be  the  home  of  the  Hub  clothing  store 
just  across  the  street.  This  building  with  the  delicate  man¬ 
tled  green  of  its  walls  gives  a  new  note  to  the  big  shop¬ 
ping  district,  and  it  is  at  once  unique  and  pleasant  to  the 
gaze.  What  holds  the  eye,  however,  is  the  mass  of  bronze 
work  which  gives  the  exterior  finish  to  the  lower  stories, 
broken  only  by  the  polished  granite  piers.  All  this  work 
which  appears  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  fine  work  in 
bronze  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  fire  gilt  terra  cotta  and  the 
work  in  this  building  fully  demonstrates  its  possibilities.  The 
mass  of  this  gilded  work  offers  a  dull  surface,  but  the  high 
lights  are  burnished  after  the  piece  comes  from  the  kiln, 
and  the  effective  contrast  of  metal  surface  with  metal  sur¬ 
face — dull  and  polished  surface — results.  All  of  the  sur¬ 
faces,  both  plain  and  ornamental,  and  the  backgrounds,  are 
of  bre  gilt  similarly  treated,  and  the  net  result  is  one  of 
great  beauty. 

The  North  American  building — twenty  stories  in  white 
enamel  terra  cotta,  and  worthy  to  be  called  State  street’s 
“Lady  of  the  Snows” — is  another  of  the  Northwestern  Terra 
Cotta  Company’s  “show  pieces.”  Some  of  their  work,  how¬ 
ever,  on  large  buildings  which  are  less  known  than  these, 
is  equally  wonderful  and  attractive.  The  Kinney  and  Levan 
building  with  its  terra  cotta  name  plate  and  decorations. 

The  entrance  to  the  Nurnberg  building,  also  in  terra  cotta, 
is  a  thing  of  much  beauty.  It  is  in  polychrome  terra  cotta 
and  depends  upon  the  colors  rather  than  upon  the  profiling 
for  its  effect.  The  background  is  a  cream  dull  enamel,  on 
which  the  patterns  are  traced  in  red  and  green.  The  mass 
of  the  exteror  walls  is  wire-cut  brick  with  terra  cotta  trim¬ 
mings  similar  to  those  at  the  entrance.  Ottenheimer,  Stern 


&  Reichert  are  the  architects.  The  Northwestern,  needless 
to  say,  fabricated  and  set  the  terra  cotta  work. 


INTERIOR  BRICK  WORK. 


For  several  thousand  years  now  we  have  been  putting 
up  brick  structures  of  various  kinds  and  showing  due  regard 
to  the  use  of  face  brick  in  its  natural  form  and  color  for 
exterior  work,  and  have  given  hardly  a  thought  to  the  use 
of  brick  in  the  same  way  for  interior  decoration.  Generation 
after  generation  has  gone  along  building  with  brick,  beau¬ 
tifying  the  exterior  with  this  same  product  and  smearing 
the  interior  over  with  plaster.  Of  late  years  since  we  have 
been,  seeking  more  diligently  for  new  ideas  and  features  in 
brick  work  there  has  been  some  pretty  near  approaches  to 
the  idea  of  brick  for  interior  facing.  We  have  restored  in  a 
great  measure  the  old-time  brick  fireplace;  some  rathskellers 
and  special  structures  of  this  kind  have  been  finished  off  in 
the  interior  with  brick  and  other  clay  products,  parts  of  some 
buildings  have  been  finished  inside  with  enameled  brick,  and 
so  on.  Yet  with  all  this  we  have  just  been  playing  around 
the  edges  of  the  big  idea,  seemingly  without  ever  discover¬ 
ing  it  or  speaking  out  loud  about  it. 

The  big  idea  in  brick  for  the  interior  is,  or  should  be, 
the  idea  of  finishing  off  homes  and  buildings  in  general  with 
brick  facing  in  its  natural  shape  and  color  on  the  inside  as 
well  as  on  the  outside.  The  idea  as  a  whole  is  big  enough 
to  include  not  only  the  use  of  special  enamel  brick  for  spe¬ 
cial  rooms  and  purposes,  and  the  rathskeller  type  of  in¬ 
terior  walls,  but  should  also  take  in  practically  as  full  and 
broad  a  scope  of  brick  used  for  face  work  on  the  interior  of 
buildings  as  on  the  exterior. 

In  a  recent  article  in  a  popular  literary  journal  on  “An¬ 
tics  in  Antiques,”  the  writer  tells  about  the  taking  out  not 
only  of  old  floors  from  ancient  English  homes  but  also  side 
walls  and  ceilings,  shipping  them  to  this  country  and  using 
them  to  fit  up  the  interior  of  new  homes  to  get  what  is 
termed  the  mellow  tone  which  properly  goes  with  antique 
furnishings.  The  present  era  is  described  as  the  day  of  old 
English  interiors.  There  is  a  craze  for  what  is  called  the 
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softness  and  richness  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  peri¬ 
ods.  It  is  said  to  take  anywhere  from  seven  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  murky  oak  ripped  straight  from  the 
ancestral  homes  of  some  impoverished  Englishman  of  more 
or  less  title  to  fit  up  a  room.  On  this  basis  it  is  said  to 
take  an  investment  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
four  principal  downstairs  rooms  of  the  home. 

This  is  referred  to  here  because  it  is  suggestive  of  the 
idea  that  the  people  able  to  build  good  homes  today  are  just 
about  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  era  in  brick  struc¬ 
tural  work,  and  that  is  the  facing  of  the  interior  with  brick 
and  clay  products  as  well  as  the  exterior.  If  it  is  soft,  mel¬ 
low'  tones  that  are  wanted,  this  can  certainly  be  secured  with 
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tering  over  the  interior  this  way.  which  has  been  with  us 
since  the  early  days  when  the  primitive  builder  used  some 
baked  brick  for  the  walls  and  mud  for  the  smooth  plaster 
inside,  there  has  also  been  with  us  for  many  generations  the 
practice  of  using  soft  and  low  grade  brick  of  various  kinds 
for  the  interior  part  of  brick  walls  in  house  building.  It 
would  therefore  be  quite  a  departure  in  brick  structural  work 
to  turn  from  this  practice  and  go  to  work  on  the  idea  of 
making  two  faces  to  every  brick  wall,  one  for  the  exterior 
and  the  other  for  the  interior. 

It  is  an  idea,  though,  that  looks  good  and  is  so  full  of 
suggestions  to  the  architect  and  builder  who  want  new  things 
in  interior  decorations,  it  should  not  merely  be  speculated  on 


Entrance  to  Nurnberg  Building,  Executed  in  Polychrome  Terra  Cotta  by  the 

Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 


clay  products.  We  have  plenty  of  evidence  of  this  in  the 
fitting  of  some  of  our  famous  Rathskellers  and  a  study  of 
panels  and  color  effects  of  various  offering  in  face  brick 
should  furnish  an  abundance  of  inspiration  for  interior  deco¬ 
rative  schemes. 

'the  plastered  wall  is  not  now  and  never  was  a  thing  of 
beauty.  It  is  made  to  look  better  than  the  dull  gray  of  the 
concrete  wall  by  the  finishing  coat  of  white  lime,  and  it  may 
be  further  improved  by  painting  and  special  decoration.  As 
a  general  proposition,  however,  the  plastering  is  used  merely 
as  a  groundwork  to  straighten  and  smooth  the  interior  walls 
and  furnish  a  flat  surface  against  which  one  may  attach 
decorations  to  suit.  Because  of  the  general  practice  of  plas- 


Bronze  Green  Enamel  Ornament  Used  on 
Kinney  and  Levan  Building. 

but  experimented  with.  It  is  commended  to  architects  for 
study,  and  also  it  suggests  the  idea  that  it  might  be  put  to 
good  use  by  the  exhibitors  at  the  Clay  Show.  Why  not  this 
time  not  merely  have  a  brick  building  fo  show  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  exterior  appearance,  but  also  finish  this 
building  off  with  an  interior  facing  of  brick,  terra  cotta  and 
other  clay  products  to  show  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
using  brick  for  interior  as  well  as  exterior  face  work? 


A  man  may  buy  a  hundred  horse-power,  or  two  or  three 
times  that,  much  cheaper  than  he  can  produce  it,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  matter  of  thousands  he  should  have  the  same 
chances  to  produce  it  as  economically  as  others. 
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CHICAGO  BRICK  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 


IT  WOULD  TAKE  the  undivided  devotion  of  more  than 
the  days  allotted  to  the  convention  and  the  possession 
(temporary  at  least)  of  a  high-speed  touring  car  to  en¬ 
able  a  visitor  to  see  all  the  wonders  of  brick-built  Chicago. 
For  brick  architecture  is  so  much  a  feature  of  all  parts  of 
the  city  that  it  would  be  more  than  a  case  of  hitting  a  high 
spot  here  and  there.  The  sightseer  would  ride  from  spot 
to  nearby  spot  and  on  again,  until  he  had  gradually  trav¬ 
ersed  the  greater  part  of  the  thoroughfares  of  Chicago  and 
its  suburbs. 

Some  of  Chicago’s  most  enthusiastic  boosters  would  like 
to  claim  some  of  the  silos  and  model  farm  buildings  in  the 
outskirts  of  Cook  county  or  in  Kankakee  county  to  the  south 
or  Lake  county  to  the  north  or  McHenry  and  Dupage  to  the 
west.  That  might  be  going  a  little  far,  but  it  would  scarcely 
be  fair  even  for  the  most  conservative  to  miss  beginning  with 
the  brick  paved  streets,  with  the  up-to-date  brick  stores  of 
the  newer  South  Chicago,  even  if  they  did  omit  the  struc¬ 
tures  which  house  the  electrically  driven  rail  mills  of  Gary 
a  few  miles  over  in  Indiana. 

Then  coming  northward  one  would  not  want  to  miss  the 
handsome  brick  houses  and  bungalows  of  the  Jackson  Park 
Highlands,  the  ornamental  shelters  and  park  buildings  which 
grace  Jackson  Park’s  broad  acres.  Sixty-third  street  has 
thrown  off  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  old  days  of  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  in  the  last  five  years  has  blossomed  forth  as 
a  solidly  built  up  street  with  buildings  of  brick  and  tile  and 
terra  cotta,  leading  westward  for  miles  past  theaters  and 
banks  and  department  stores  and  crossing  great  north  and 
south  trunk  lines  and  avenues,  each  of  which  has  developed 
in  a  similar  way,  with  brick  and  clay  products  as  the  great 
factor  in  this  development.  Department  stores,  the  equal 
of  the  largest  of  those  in  the  downtown  district  a  score  of 
years  ago,  now  claim  the  prominent  corners  of  Englewood. 
Brick  pavements  abound,  and  architects  with  an  eye  to 
lasting  beauty  have  surrounded  the  parks  with  brick  walls 
and  flung  the  rich  tapestries  of  modern  wire-cut  brick  around 
the  pavilions  of  the  “small  parks”  which  give  acres  of  breath¬ 
ing  space  to  the  people. 

Brick  is  rebuilding  the  stockyards,  growing  from  the  days 
when  Exchange  avenue  with  its  brick  gateway  was  the  only 
brick-paved  highway  in  that  part  of  town.  Now  buildings  and 
streets  alike  take  on  a  look  of  almost  cleanly  respectability 
because  of  this  architectural  advance.  If  one  were  only 
hitting  the  high  points  he  would  dash  down  to  Thirty-fifth 
street,  passing  a  lot  of  new  brick  industrial  plants  on  the 
way,  and  over  to  Charley  Comiskey’s  brick  finished  ball 
park,  where  the  White  Sox  will  endeavor  to  nail  up  a  pen¬ 
nant  during  the  coming  season. 

Then  to  the  West  Side,  through  the  West  Park  system, 
and  through  the  pretty  residence  districts,  the  story  would 
be  repeated  out  as  far  as  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest.  Great 
plants  like  the  Western  Electric  at  Hawthorne  and  Sears 
Roebuck  at  Harvard  and  Homan  avenues  and  many  others 
would  claim  especial  attention,  and  at  the  latter  place  one 
would  instinctively  pause  for  a  closer  look  at  one  of  Chi¬ 


cago’s  architectural  gems — the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  put  up> 
by  Julius  Rosenwald.  The  brick  work  is  unusually  attractive 
because  of  the  wealth  of  detail  and  the  harmony  of  effect 
produced. 

Passing  through  the  downtown  district,  the  development 
of  the  use  of  brick  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  section  of  the 
great  city  can  be  traced  from  the  little  old  four  and  six  story 
buildings  which  still  can  be  found  here  and  there,  side  by 
side  with  towering  giants,  steel  framed  and  caisson  bot¬ 
tomed,  through,  the  era  of  the  plain  red  face  brick  with  its. 
tendency  to  salty  efflorescence,  down  to  the  modern  impervi¬ 
ous  fabric  with  its  possibilities  for  adaptation  in  any  shade 
or  form.  The  triumphs  of  eight  years  ago  or  less — the  Rail¬ 
way  Exchange,  the  former  American  Trust  building,  the  First 
National,  Rector’s  and  the  Tribune  building,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Monroe,  the  North  American,  the  Insurance 
Exchange  and  the  Westminster  building,  completed  within 
twelve  months,  and  coming  after  these  may  be  seen  the 
rising  forms  of  the  great  new  monster  structure  which  is  to 
house  the  financial  giant,  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
National  bank,  the  State  and  Quincy,  the  Lytton,  the  Gibbons 
and  a  lot  more. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  those  the  architecture  of  which 
is  well  worth  seeing.  There  are  many  others,  and  then  one 
passes  out  on  the  North  Side.  Presumably  he  has  seen  some 
fine  examples  of  brick  construction — yes,  hundreds  of  them— 
in  the  homes,  the  churches  and  the  school  buildings  of  the 
South  Side,  but  in  the  apartments  and  homes  of  the  Lake 
Shore  drive  and  Lincoln  Park  way  and  Astor  street  and  Sher¬ 
idan  drive,  he  will  see  some  that  surpass  even  these.  He 
will,  of  course,  be  careful  not  to  overlook  such  especially  fine 
examples  of  brick  architecture  as  the  new  Medinah  Temple 
described  elsewhere  in  this  number,  nor  the  Lincoln  Park 
refectory,  nor  the  Fire  Underwriters’  laboratory  building. 

And  while  we  are  thinking  of  things  not  to  be  overlooked 
we  must  not  forget  the  celebrated  all  masonry  structure,  the 
church  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  St.  Paul,  at  South 
Hoyne  and  West  Twenty-second  place,  which  is  wholly  of 
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Mercantile  Building,  Chicago,  Full  Range  Orientals,  Alternat¬ 
ing  Courses  Laid  on  Edge. 
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brick,  without  a  particle  of  structural  iron  or  steel  or  even 
a  nail  in  its  structure.  These  twin  towers  beckon  one  from 
anj'  part  of  the  great  southwest  side,  but  if  their  invitation 
has  not  been  heeded,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  take 
another  half  day  and  go  out  and  visit  them. 

Speeding  northward  from  Lincoln  Park,  square  miles  of 
brick  built  homes,  individual  and  apartment,  spread  out  to 
the  west,  and  with  Evanston  begins  a  long  procession  of  the 
North  Shore  suburbs  which  give  fullest  expression  to  the 
possibilities  of  brick  for  civic  beauty  and  practical  and  de¬ 
lightful  homemaking.  Brick  pavements,  too,  abound,  adding 
harmony,  cleanliness,  attractiveness,  and  to  the  driver  and 
pasenger  of  the  machine  a  most  satisfying  sensation  of 
peaceful  tranquility.  Sweeping  out  further  north  the  man¬ 
sions  of  Chicago  millionaires  begin  to  appear  and  here  again 
in  house  or  in  stable,  brick  in  appropriate  garb  lends  the 
master  touch  to  the  architect’s  and  builder’s  hands.  Those 
who  get  out  this  far  will  not  go  back  without  seeing  the 
Naval  Training  Station  between  Lake  Bluff  and  North  Chi- 
cage,  which  in  itself  is  worth  traveling  many  miles  to  visit. 

Anyone  who  has  made  such  a  trp  as  this  will  want  to  hunt 
the  writer  up — not  to  thank  him  for  the  suggestions,  most 
probably,  but  to  roast  him  for  making  so  trifling  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  so  rich  and  vast  a  theme. 


THE  CHICAGO  BRICK  DEALERS. 


THE  CHICAGO  face  brick  dealers  are  progressive  from 
the  word  go.  They  are  keen,  active  salesmen  who 
push  their  various  face  brick  for  all  they  are  worth, 
rhey  realize  the  importance  of  publicity  work  and  are  deep- 
y  interested  in  any  and  everything  that  will  boost  their 
sales.  Their  salesrooms  speak  untold  words  for  the  prowess 
)f  burned  clay  as  a  building  material.  Every  face  brick 
lealer  has  an  exhibit  of  his  products  in  his  office,  generally 
n  panels  which  decorate  the  walls  and  show  to  splendid  ef- 
ect  the  values  of  the  different  shades  and  textures  and  the 
nortar  joints.  Most  of  the  face  brick  dealers  of  Chicago 


ieautiful  Residence  of  Oriental  Brick  Furnished  by  Bonner 
&  Marshall  Company. 


have  their  offices  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  and 
there  is  an  air  of  friendly  relationship  about  the  whole  place. 

The  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Company  have  a  splendid  dis¬ 
play  room  on  the  twelfth  floor.  In  the  panels  which  coven 
the  walls  are  shown  the  Mission  and  Harvard  bricks  from 
the  Adams  Brick  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ;  reds  from 
the  Acme  Brick  Company,  Marietta,  O.;  Turkestans,  Mo- 
quetfes  and  Iron  Spots  from  the  Beaver  Clay  Manufacturing- 
Corni  any.  New  Galilee  and  Rochester,  Pa.;  reds,  Matts,  semi 
glazed  and  rustics  from  the  Brazil  (Ind.)  Face  Brick  Com¬ 
pany;  colonial  brick  from  M.  Hackard,  Canton,  O.;  glazed 
and  flashed  brick  from  the  Federal  Clay  Products  Company, 
Mineral  City,  O.;  buffs  and  greys  from  Steffler  &  Brown,  Dar¬ 
lington,  Pa.;  buffs  and  -whites  from  the  Kittanning  Clay  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Kittanning,  Pa.;  Old  Rose  Colonials 
from  the  Marion  Brick  Works,  Marion  and  Montezuma,  Ind.; 
repressed  Colonials  from  the  Streator  Paving  Brick  Company, 
Steator,  Ill.;  Colonials  from  the  Decatur  Brick  Company,  De¬ 
catur,  Ill.;  enamels,  porcelain  and  Wedgewood  from  An¬ 
drew  Ramsey  Brick  Company,  Mount  Savage,  Md.;  and 
red  Caledonians  from  Fiske  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Company  has  offices  at  304-305 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building.  This  firm  has  an  excellent 
display  of  panels  made  from  brick  from  the  following  firms: 
Brazil  Clay  Company,  Brazil,  Ind.,  the  Lizarb  brick;  Camp- 
field-Raggle  Block  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.,  interlocking  cor¬ 
nices  and  copings;  Columbus  (O.)  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta. 
Company;  Ilarbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  Iron  Clay  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O.,  Iron 
Spots;  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Pressed  Brick  Company;  McArthur 
Brick  Company,  McArthur,  O.,  Mission  brick;  Purington  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  pavers  and  Continental®. 
Nos.  1  and  2  repressed;  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.;  Spahr  Pressed  Brick  Works,  Maysville,  Ky.,,. 
porcelain  brick;  Clay  Craft  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O.; 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Brick  Company,  Bradford  Ruffs;  C.  E.  Poston,. 
Attica,  Ind.,  Poston  Orientals;  Geo.  W.  Roller,  Canton,  Ill.,, 
pavers;  Sunderland  Bros.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  15-inch  Persians; 
and  the  Continental  Brick  Company,  Aledo,  Ill. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  display  rooms  in  the  Chamber- 
of  Commerce  building  is  that  of  the  Bonner  Marshall  Com¬ 
pany,  on  the  twelfth  floor  in  rooms  1205-1206.  The  following 
companies  are  represented  by  this  well-known  firm:  The 
Poston  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Oriental  brick,  which  has  been  a  specialty  with  Bon¬ 
ner  &  Marshall  for  several  years;  Everhard  Company,  Mas¬ 
sillon,  O.,  Iron  Spots  and  Antiques;  Gloninger  &  Co.,  Van 
Port,  Pa.,  waterproof  brand  of  Iron  Spots  in  Romans  and 
Standards;  Kittanning  Clay  Products  Company,  Gray  Man¬ 
ganese;  Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  the  Craftsman,  a  wire- 
cut  face  brick;  Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Cherry 
Red  Romans  and  Standards;  Indiana  Brick  Company,  An¬ 
derson,  Ind.,  sand-mold  brick;  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company, 
Darlington,  Pa.,  Gray  Manganese  and  rough  Devonshires; 
Watsontown,  Pa.,  Brick  and  Clay  Products  Company,  Red 
Breast,  beveled  edge  pavers  and  Persians;  Barr  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  Streator,  Ill.,  Colonial  pavers,  wire-cut  and  repressed; 
Hanover  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Hanover,  O.,  Hanover  Red®. 
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and  Bossage  wire-cut  face;  Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  Nelsonville,  O.,  salt  glaze  and  encaustic  tile;  Wads¬ 
worth,  O.,  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Rustic  pavers;  Ameri¬ 
can  Enamel  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  South  River,  N.  J., 
patented  enamel  plunge  bath  specialties;  Akron  Roofing  Tile 
Company,  Akron,  O.,  Akron  roofing  tile  and  Akron  quarries; 
Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  Tapestries,  Caledonians, 
Pony  brick  and  floor  tile;  “Sandfaced,”  Oakland  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  Zanesville,  O.;  Massillon  Iron  Spot,  Massillon  Brick 
•Company,  Massillon,  O.,  and  Center  Brick  and  Clay  Company, 
Orviston,  Pa. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  display  rooms  in  Chicago  is 
that  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  in  rooms  301- 
303  Chamber  of  Commerce  building.  It  handles  its  own  make 
of  bricks  exclusively,  and  to  say  that  they  are  exquisite  in 
their  colorings  is  putting  it  mildly.  Beautiful  panels  of  light 
and  red  enamels,  two  new  types  of  rough  face  brick,  the 
“Bokhara”  and  “Velours,”  and  a  complete  line  of  hydraulic 
press  brick  catch  the  eye  of  every  visitor.  They  own  and 
operate  a  large  number  of  plants,  the  nearest  one  to  Chi¬ 
cago  being  their  Porter  (Ind.)  plant.  At  this  plant  they 


Pa.;  Elisha  K.  Kane,  Kushequa,  Pa.,  (Domestic  Quarry  tile); 
Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O. ;  F.  W.  Lucke 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  (Cherry  Red  blocks)  ;  Martin  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Martinsville  Brick  Company,  Martins¬ 
ville,  Ind.;  New  Lexington  Press  Brick  Company,  New  Lex¬ 
ington,  O.;  Ohio  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Shaw¬ 
nee,  O.;  Oak  Hill  Fire  Brick  and  Coal  Company,  Oak  Hill, 
O. ;  Puritan  Brick  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Parry  Brick 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  (Harvard  brick);  Streator  Paving 
Brick  Company,  Streator,  Ill.;  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Springfield,  Ill.;  Standard  Brick  Company,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.;  Straitsville  Impervious  Brick  Company,  New 
Straitsville,  O.;  South  Zanesville  Sewer  Pipe  and  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  South  Zanesville,  O.;  Sayer  &  Fisher  Co.,  Sayerville, 

N.  J.,  (Rainwashed  brick)  ;  Southern  Fire  Brick  and  Clay 
Company,  Mount  Silica,  Ind.;  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Momence,  Ill.;  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company,  Toronto, 

O. ;  Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill.;  Yingling-Martin 
Brick  Company,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

The  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company  has  recently  added 
a  specialty  department,  which  will  take  care  of  metal  lath 


Splendid  Display  Room  of  the  Jenkins-Reynolds  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Chicago. 


make  both  rough  face  and  press  brick,  making  daily  about 
40,000.  A  Chambers  Brothers  brick  machine  is  used  for 
making  the  rough  face  brick  while  a  hydraulic  press  of  their 
own  make  is  used  for  turning  the  latter.  They  make  about 
10,000,000  face  brick  annually  on  this  plant,  the  rough  face 
and  dry  press  brick  being  one  of  the  prettiest  buff  brick 
made  in  the  country  today. 

The  roomiest  display  rooms  in  Chicago  are  those  of  the 
Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  which  has  been  well  known 
to  the  building  and  material  circles  a  great  number  of  years. 
A  visit  to  their  display  rooms  is  well  worth  while  to  every 
brickmaker.  Below  is  a  list  of  the  factories  whose  product 
they  sell:  Acme  Brick  Company,  Cayuga,  Ind.;  Abingdon  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Abingdon,  Ill.;  Belden  Brick 
Company,  Canton,  O.;  Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
Bradford,  Pa.;  Dover  Fire  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  O.;  Hocking 
Valley  Fire  Clay  Company,  Nelsonville,  O.;  Hayes  Run  Fire 
Brick  Company,  Orviston,  Pa.;  Geo.  P.  Heinz  Company,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  (Foxrock  Green)  ;  Jewettville  Press  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Kittanning  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Kushequa  Brick  Company,  Kushequa, 


and  accessories  manufactured  by  the  Roebling  Construction 
Company,  of  New  York,  and  the  Consolidated  Expanded  Metal 
Companies,  of  Braddock,  Pa.,  and  a  department  to  supply  all 
classes  of  wall  plasters. 

The  fire  brick  department  has  L^en  developed  into  a  fac¬ 
tor  that  is  r°cognized  as  the  largest  in  the  west,  whose 
product  covers  every  quality  of  brick  required  for  refractory 
puposes  and  high  resistance  of  heat.  From  them  can  be 
obtained  brick  for  every  known  purpose  required. 

One  of  the  most  important  building  material  sales  agen¬ 
cies  in  Chicago  is  that  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  and  Cement 
Company.  They  have  extensive  offices  in  the  seventh  floor 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  in  which  they  display 
products  for  the  following  plants:  Bloomfield  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomfield,  Ind.;  Danville  Brick  Company,  Danville, 
Ill.;  Twin  City  Brick  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Colonial 
Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mogadore,  O.;  Junction  City  Clay 
Products  Company,  Junction  City,  O.;  Canton  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  Canton,  O.;  Van  Port  Brick  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.;  Keystone  Clay  Products  Company,  Greensburg,  Pa.; 
American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Akron’  O. ;  Kentucky  Fire 
Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O.;  J.  B.  Hammond,  Bolivar, 
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Pa.;  Columbus  Contractors’  Supply  Company,  Columbus,  O.; 
Hocking  Valley  Products  Company,  Columbus,  O.;  Bessemer 
Limestone  Company,  Youngstown,  O. ;  Barr  Clay  Company. 
Streator,  Ill. 

The  Meacham  &  Wright  Brick  Company  has  its  new  and 
elaborate  display  rooms  in  Suite  1603-6  City  Hall  Square 
building,  in  which  they  exhibit  panels  of  the  following  kinds 
of  brick,  treated  in  an  entirely  new  idea:  Light,  medium  and 
dark  glazed  Missions  and  Mission  Colonials  from  the  Adams 
Brick  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  reds,  buffs,  browns  and 
blacks  and  red  centers  from  the  Alliance  Brick  Company, 
Alliance,  O.;  all  shades  of  Iron  Spots  from  the  Cambria  Clay 
Products  Company,  Blackfork,  O.;  wire-cut  and  repressed 
pavers  from  the  Albion  Shale  Brick  Company,  Albion,  Ill. ; 
all  shades  of  smooth  Iron  Spots  and  Red  Matt  brick  from  the 
Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  O.;  smooth  red,  small 
and  standard  size  Afghans  from  the  Crawfordsville  Shale 
Brick  Company,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  smooth  gray,  mottled 
and  buff,  and  all  shades  of  Matt  brick  from  the  Darlington 
Brick  and  Mining  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  all  shades  of 
wire-cut  and  repressed  glazed  brick  and  the  entire  line  of 
the  famous  Ferris  Velvet  Matts  from  the  Warren  B.  Ferris 
Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O.;  all  shades  of  dry  pressed, 


Kittanning  Brick  Company,  Kittanning,  Pa.,  speckled  and 
white  and  gray;  Ohio  Fireproofing  Company,  Nelsonville,  O., 
fireproofing  and  partition  tile;  Athens  (O.)  Paving  Brick 
Company,  paving  brick;  Nelsonville  (O.)  Brick  Company, 
paving  brick;  Portsmouth  Granite  Brick  Company,  Firebrick, 
Ky.,  paving  brick;  Osceola  Silica  and  Fire  Brick  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  fire  brick;  and  Mexico  (Mo.)  Brick  and  Fire 
Clay  Company,  fire  brick. 

The  Garden  City  Sand  Company  has  offices  at  708-711 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  where  they  display  their  sev¬ 
eral  fine  lines  of  fine  fire  brick,  cement,  sand  and  high-grade 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  fire  clays. 

The  famous  Ajax  brand  of  fire  brick,  known  far  and  wide 
in  the  clay  world  for  its  excellent  qualifications  for  kiln  build¬ 
ing,  is  well  represented  in  Chicago.  The  general  offices  of 
the  Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Company  are  located  in 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  building.  This  firm  is  en¬ 
larging  their  plant  at  Ottawa,  Ill.,  to  take  care  of  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  their  high-grade  product. 

The  William  E.  Dee  Cmpany,  one  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
tories  of  sewer  pipe,  flue  linings,  copings,  fireproofing,  hollow 
block  and  drain  tile  in  the  Central  States,  has  splendid  offices 


Sears-Roebuck  <fc  Co.’s  Plant,  Chicago— The  Largest  Building  Job  in  Chicago— Twenty  Million  Brick  Furnished  by  Curtis  Brick  Co. 


dark  browns,  buffs,  grays  and  the  famous  Stiff  Mud  Navajo 
line  from  the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  and  Manufacturing  company, 
Buffville,  Kan.;  wire-cut  and  repressed  reds  from  the  La- 
trobe  Brick  Company,  Bellevue,  Pa.;  small  pavers,  paving 
blocks  and  splits  from  the  South  Webster  Face  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  South  Webster,  O.;  dry  pressed  from  the  Continental 
Brick  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  all  shades  of  stiff  mud,  Matt 
brick  from  the  West  Salem  Hollow  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
West  Salem,  Ill.;  smooth  Iron  Spot  Peresianart  rough  face 
from  the  U.  S.  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Johnetta,  Pa. 

The  McLaughlin  Building  Material  Company,  at  705 
LaSalle  street  and  Madison,  is  one  of  the  youngest  but  most 
aggressive  face  brick  agencies  in  Chicago.  This  firm  rep¬ 
resents  a  fine  line  of  clay  products  by  the  following  firms: 
Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Columbus,  O.,  flashed  Kit¬ 
tanning  and  “Velvet”  brick;  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Brick  Company, 
wire-cut  and  red  face  and  Devonshire  brick  and  porch  tile; 
Centre  Brick  and  Clay  Company,  Orviston,  Pa.,  Iron  Spot 
and  Persian  rough  brick;  Streator  Paving  Brick  Company, 
Streator,  Ill.,  repressed  pavers  and  Colonials;  Watsontown 
Brick  and  Clay  Products  Company,  Watsontown,  Pa.,  light  me¬ 
dium  and  dark  Persian,  Red  Breast,  Special  Persian  and  Wat¬ 
sontown  paver;  Bloomfield  Brick  Company,  Bloomfield,  Ind., 
Cambridge  Shale  No.  10  and  No.  20  and  smooth  red;  Upper 


at  30  North  LaSalle  street.  They  own  and  operate  two  plants 
at  Mecca,  Ind.,  and  one  at  Newport,  Ind.,  and  have  a  foun¬ 
dry  at  West  12th  street  and  46th  avenue,  Chicago.  Here  all 
of  their  sewer  pipe  eastings  and  repairs  are  made. 

The  Illinois  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Company  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  a  plant  at  Pullman,  Ill.,  where  high  grade  hollow  tile 
and  fireproofing  is  made.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  in 
the  Rookery  building.  The  Powers  building,  Chicago  Savings 
Bank  building,  Harris  Trust  building,  Otis  building,  Majestic 
theater  and  a  number  of  other  fine  structures  were  built  of 
their  material. 

The  Ludowici-Celadon  Company,  one  of  the  foremost  roof¬ 
ing  tile  companies  in  the  world  today,  has  its  general 
offices!  pn  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building.  This  company  owns  and  operates  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  throughout  the  country.  Their  display  at  the 
last  Clay  Show  was  one  of  the  chief  points  of  interest. 

The  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Company  has  offices  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  building.  They  own  and  operate  plants 
at  Mecca  and  Brook,  Ind.  At  the  former  they  manufacture 
sewer  pipe  and  flue  linings,  wall  copings  and  drain  tiles, 
while  on  the  latter  they  make  fireproofing  drain  tile  and 
flue  linings.  Their  fire  brick  factories  are  in  Ohio. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


SPRING  ACTIVITIES  of  building  are  a  trifle 
slow  in  openly  developing,  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  under  way. 
One  estimate  of  the  probable  building  totals 
for  these  cities  is  placed  at  $35,000,000,  and  it 
may  go  to  $40,000,000.  The  lower  figure  gives  St.  Paul  $20,- 
000,000  and  Minneapolis,  $15,000,000.  The  reason  for  the  heavy 
increase  for  St.  Paul,  being  about  two  and  a  half  times  last 
year's  total,  is  the  new  union  depot  which  is  to  be  started 
this  year  and  will  run  to  $10,000,000.  The  big  Hill  Bank  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen  stories,  will  also  add,  per- 
Tiaps,  $2,000,000  more,  and  several  other  large  structures  in 
"view  for  the  Saintly  City  will  swell  the  total  so  that  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  $20,000,000  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  reach. 
Among  the  things  in  view  for  Minneapolis  are  several  office 
buildings  to  run  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  each,  one  cold  stor¬ 
age  proposition  of  something  under  a  million,  and  another  as 
a  possibility  to  run  to  $5,000,000,  one  or  two  bank  buildings 
of  $100,000  to  $200,000,  a  theater  building  and  others  make 
the  building  possibilities  look  very  good. 

Not  much  of  this  is  either  discounted  nor  has  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped,  and  so  for  the  immediate  present  things  are  not  as 
active  as  they  sometimes  are  at  this  season  of  midwinter, 
when  construction  is  naturally  limited  to  rather  small  vol¬ 
umes.  It  is  not  exceptionally  small;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
It  does  not  amount  to  as  much  as  the  glowing  prospects  of  the 
season  would  indicate. 

The  prospects  for  the  brick  trade  seem  to  be  rather  better 
than  usual.  The  projected  buildings  do  not  seem  to  be  run¬ 
ning  so  persistently  to  one  material,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  There  is  a  revival  of  steel  frame  and  hollow  clay 
tile  construction,  which,  if  not  large,  seems  to  be  growing. 
And  the  demand  for  clay  wares  is  increasing  steadily.  One 
thing  works  against  it,  and  that  is  the  excess  of  labor  cost 
against  other  forms  of  construction.  The  intending  builder, 
who  has  not  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  material  he  will  take, 
is  told  that  brick  construction  will  cost  him  more  to  con¬ 
struct  than  other  forms,  and  to  overcome  this  handicap  calls 
for  exceptional  interest  on  the  owner’s  part  or  very  good  work 
on  the  part  of  the  salesman.  The  salesmen  are  ready  and 
willing  to  do  their  part,  and  will  work  hard  to  land  the  orders 
which  are  in  sight.  But  it  would  certainly  come  much  easier 
and  oftener,  were  it  not  for  the  handicap  which  exists. 

The  legislature  is  in  session  and  various  bills  are  coming 
up  affecting  the  building  interests. 

A  bill  of  more  than  usual  importance  is  the  so-called  dis¬ 
tance  freight  tariff  bill,  which  is  up  for  the  second  time,  hav¬ 
ing  been  killed  two  years  ago  in  one  of  the  houses.  This  bill 
seeks  to  equalize  freight  rates  in  the  state,  through  charging 
all  freights  upon  a  distance  schedule.  The  bill  has  strong 
support  through  the  state,  and  also  has  strong  opposition. 
Full-page  and  half-page  advertisements  have  been  placed  in 
the  leading  papers  of  the  Twin  Cities  on  behalf  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  of  different  wares  throughout  the  state, 
opposing  it.  The  brick  and  clay  trades  are  interested  deeply 
in  more  equalized  freight  rates,  but  their  principal  complaint 
is  that  the  interstate  rates  are  unjust,  so  that  brick  and  tile 
from  Mason  City,  Iowa,  can  be  shipped  right  through  Austin, 
Minn.,  to  points  in  western  Minnesota  and  in  South  Dakota 
ot  a  lesser  rate  than  the  Austin  brick  and  tile  manufacturers 
are  able  to  get  from  their  station.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  among  brick  manufacturers  as  to  whether  a  dis¬ 
tance  tariff  in  the  state  would  be  of  any  benefit.  Some  are 
strong  in  favor  of  it,  but  many  are  against  it  because  of  the 
situation  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  of  neighboring  towns 
with  diverse  freight  rates.  But  relief  to  the  clay  trade,  if 
it  comes  at  all,  will  be  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  not  through  state  rates  being  adjusted.  But  the 
Interstate  Commission  moves  very  slowly,  and  a  business 


could  starve  to  death  for  lack  of  reasonable  rates  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  outcome  of  a  complaint  filed  with  the  commission. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  decision  is  reached  by  the  Federal  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case,  if  it  upholds  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  state,  there  will  be  a  decided  move  for  pushing 
a  readjustment  of  freight  rates,  and  the  brick  men  expect 
to  be  in  it. 

There  is  a  decided  interest  being  taken  in  the  development 
of  freight  transportation  on  the  Mississippi  river.  A  steel 
barge  company  is  projected  to  transport  freight  from  lower 
river  points  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Franchises  are 
asked  in  the  cities  along  the  river  for  the  erection  of  termi¬ 
nals  with  modern  conveniences  for  quick  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing.  It  is  planned  to  move  these  steel  barges  in  fleets  of  four 
with  a  power  boat  leading,  and  it  is  estimated  that  freights 
can  be  cut  in  less  than  half.  There  will  be  a  depth  of  nine 
feet  of  water  in  Minneapolis,  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of 
the  lock  and  darn  at  Minnehaha,  between  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  This  dam  will  be  completed  within  a  year,  and  boats 
can  come  up  in  1914,  carrying  bulky  freight.  Building  mate¬ 
rials — brick,  stone,  cement  and  the  like — will  be  the  natural 
freight  to  be  shipped.  Many  shippers  believe  that  there  will 
be  an  immediate  tonnage  in  such  products  up  and  of  local 
manufacturers  back.  T.  WIN. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


THE  OUTLOOK  for  the  coming  season  in  Chicago’s  build¬ 
ing  material  world  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  building  commissioner’s  office  in  this  re¬ 
spect  are  running  rather  ahead  of  those  made  during  the  close 
of  January  and  the  first  of  February  of  1912.  The  fact  that 
800  men  resumed  work  on  the  new  Continental  and  Commer¬ 
cial  National  Bank  building,  South  LaSalle  and  West  Adams 
streets,  and  on  the  Conway  building,  on  West  Washington 
street  between  North  Clark  and  North  LaSalle  streets,  on 
February  4,  was  a  big  factor  undoubtedly  in  making  the  out¬ 
look  seem  brighter  than  it  did  during  the  early  weeks  of  the 
year,  about  the  time  that  the  last  number  of  The  Clay-Worker 
was  going  to  press.  The  strike  had  been  called  by  the 
Building  Trades  Council  because  it  was  alleged  that  the 
Thompson-Starrett  Company,  general  contractors  for  both 
structures,  had  given  a  sub-contract  for  the  new  Field  Mu¬ 
seum  building  to  a  Georgia  firm  which  employed  non-union 
cutters.  Under  the  new  agreement,  the  Thompson-Starrett 
Company  guarantees  that  only  marble  cutters  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  be  employed  on  the 
Field  Museum. 

A  new  industrial  plant  to  cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  to  present  an  attractive  exterior  of  white 
enamel  tiling  is  soon  to  be  erected  by  the  Schulze  Baking 
Company  at  East  Garfield  and  South  Wabash  avenue,  extend¬ 
ing  170  feet  on  the  boulevard  and  360  feet  on  the  north 
and  south  thoroughfare.  A  large  garage  and  stable  similarly 
finished  will  extend  to  Fifty-fourth  street.  The  main  build¬ 
ing  will  be  five  stories  in  height. 

A  new  North  Side  residence  to  cost  over  $100,000  is  soon 
to  be  erected  by  Charles  Ward  Thorne,  vice-president  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  in  North  State  street,  108  feet 
north  of  Burton  place. 

One  of  the  largest  building  projects  officially  put  under 
way  by  the  taking  out  of  a  building  permit  is  that  of  the 
new  $3,000,000  county  hospital  building  at  1801-53  West 
Harrison  street. 

A  large  share  of  the  building  for  the  next  year,  as  was 
much  of  that  during  1912,  is  going  into  business  enterprises 
in  the  district  commercial  centers  in  outlying  territory.  If 
prosperity  increases  this  line  will  add  much  to  the  general 
development  of  the  city,  but  any  mishaps  in  Mr.  Wilson’s 
new  administration  at  Washington  will  be  reflected  directly 
in  this  line,  too. 

D.  V.  Purington  is  taking  his  winter  vacation  at  his  de¬ 
lightful  home  near  the  gulf.  W.  D.  Gates  plans  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  southern  travel,  and  may  look  in  on  his  old 
friend.  He  is  planning  to  be  back  for  the  convention,  how¬ 
ever.  Scrip. 
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Panoramic  View  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company's  Yard,  No.  17. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  PLANTS. 


Over  One-Tenth  of  the  Total  Production  of  Common  Brick 
in  America  Produced  in  Chicago  Yards. 


N  THE  YEAR  1912  the  twenty-seven 
brick  plants  which  were  operated  during 
the  summer  months  turned  out  over  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  common  brick,  a 
record  which  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  brick  manufacturing  center  in 
the  history  of  burned  clay  products. 
This  is  not  difficult  to  understand  when 
one  realizes  that  Chicago,  which  covers 
300  square  miles  on  a  foundation  of  clay, 
has  untold  raw  material  at  hand,  has 
plants  operating  under  the  best  and  most  modern  conditions 
and  has  been  favored  with  an  unusually  fine  year  of  splen¬ 
did  weather  for  this  work.  The  majority  of  the  plants  were 
worked  to  full  capacity  from  the  early  spring  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November.  This,  combined  with  their  improved  meth¬ 
ods,  gave  them  an  output  for  the  year  in  figures  which  seem 
fabulous.  The  year  1912  was  a  prosperous  year  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  brick  plants,  in  every  way.  The  large  output  was  sold 
for  the  most  part,  and  the  plants  prepared  for  busy  days 
this  summer. 

Last  year’s  building  operations  in  Chicago  required  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  brick  than  the  Chicago  plans  pro¬ 
duced,  for  Chicago  is  a  great  consumer  of  face  brick,  as  well 
as  common  brick,  the  past  year  proving  a  very  active  year 
in  the  face  brick  business.  Scores  of  fine  residences  were 


constructed  and  a  number  of  new  splendid  commercial  struc¬ 
tures  faced  with  fine  face  brick  add  to  the  beauty  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  remarkably  artistic  brick  built  districts.  The  face 
brick  dealers  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue  wrere  well 
satisfied  with  their  last  year’s  business.  They  furnished  face 
brick  from  the  kilns  of  nearly  every  face  brick  plant  in  the 
country. 

Chicago  is  a  remarkable  clay  product  distributing  center. 
Nearly  every  clay  product  known  finds  a  market  here,  from 
common  playing  marbles  up  to  the  finest  porcelains.  Here 
common  brick  ranks  first  in  importance,  with  face  brick  a 
close  second,  wdiile  terra  cotta  is  greatly  in  demand.  There 
are  no  face  brick  plants  in  Chicago,  due  only  to  the  lack 
of  good  face  brick  material,  while  the  terra  cotta,  which 
does  not  depend  on  local  clays  for  its  manufacture,  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  three  large  terra  cotta  plants,  i.  e.,  The  Northwest¬ 
ern  Terra  Cotta  Company,  The  Midland  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany  (both  located  in  Chicago)  and  The  American  Terra 
Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company,  with  a  plant  at  Terra  Cotta, 
Ill.  Thousands  of  tons  of  terra  cotta  from  these  three  plants 
are  sold  in  Chicago  annually.  Another  large  terra  cotta  plant, 
that  of  the  Advance  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  which  Mr.  H. 
B.  Prosser  is  the  head,  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction 
and  will  without  question  be  a  very  successful  factory.  Sewer 
pipe,  fire  proofing,  paving  brick,  roofing  tile,  hollow  blocks, 
conduits,  fire  brick,  pottery,  etc.,  all  share  in  Chicago’s  fine 
record  of  consuming  more  clay  products  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world. 

The  common  brick  industry  of  Chicago  is,  of  course,  of 
paramount  importance  in  its  clayworking  trade.  There  are, 
all  told,  thirty-three  plants,  twenty-seven  of  which  are  gen- 


Steam  Shovel  at  Work  in  the  Clay  Pit  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.’s  Yard.  Note  the  Large  Boulders. 
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Looking  Down  Incline  into  Pit  of  Yard  No.  17. 


erally  active  during  the  summer  months.  None  of  the 
plants  are  operated  during  the  extreme  cold  weather.  The 
raw  material  used  is  surface  clay  and  the  products  are  about 
the  same  in  quality  on  all  yards.  The  Illinois  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  with  its  thirteen  plants  is  the  largest  producer.  The 
National  Brick  Company  with  three  yards  ranks  second,  while 
The  Curtis  Brick  Company,  operating  two  yards,  is  third. 
Below  we  publish  a  rough  estimate  of  the  production  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  on  the  Chicago  yards  during  1912: 


Acme  Brick  Company .  8,000,000 

Allis  Brick  Company .  45,000,000 

Bach  Brick  Company .  45,000,000 

Builders’  Brick  Company . .'...  45,000,000 

Calumet  Brick  Company .  45,000,000 

Carey  Brick  Company .  60,000,000 

Chicago  Brick  Company .  70,000,000 

Alonzo  J.  Curtis  Brick  Company .  125,000,000 

G.  J.  Heimann  &  Co .  30,000,000 

Illinois  Brick  Company . 525,000,000 

Lake  View  Brick  Company .  18,000,000 

Lutter  Brick  Company . 45,000,000 

National  Brick  Company .  200,000,000 


Total  . 1,261,000,000 


The  Chicago  yards  for  the  most  part  are  similar  in  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  and  use  oil  for  fuel  in  the  burning. 
The  high  price  of  oil  at  this  time  and  the  belief  that  its  cost 
in  the  future  will  he  prohibitive  has  caused  the  majority  of 
the  companies  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  coal  as  the  fuel. 


Making  Over  300,000  Brick  a  Day,  Yard  No.  17. 


Setting  a  Kiln  of  Brick  with  Setting  Machine. 


Since  the  yards  are  practically  identical,  save  in  only  a  few 
particulars,  a  description  of  one  or  two  will  suffice  for  all. 

A  detailed  description  of  yard  No.  17,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  will  be  as  interesting  to  our 
readers  as  any  of  the  others. 

Illinois  Brick  Company's  Yard  No.  17. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1911  a  great  transformation  was 
taking  place  on  the  factory  site  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  oldest  plant — that  of  yard  No.  17. 

The  old  plant  had  been  in  operation  for  a  great  number 
of  years;  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  oldest  plants  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  district,  having  been  erected  in  1884  by  the  Purington 
&  Kimbell  Company,  pioneers  in  the  brickmaking  business 
in  the  central  states.  Its  location  was  18  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  center  of  Chicago  in  the  suburb  of  Purington, 
which  practically  sprung  up  about  the  brick  plant,  at  first 
consisting  of  a  small  group  of  houses  in  which  the  factory 
hands  lived.  The  operation  of  this  and  several  auxiliary 
plants  by  the  Purington  &  Kimbell  Company  was  the  real 
start  of  our  beloved  D.  V.  Purington  along  the  road  to 
great  success,  the  climax  being  reached  in  the  erection  and 
perfecting  of  the  great  paving  brick  plants  at  Galesburg,  Ill. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Company  in  its  birth  in  1900  took  over 
this  and  a  number  of  other  plants  and  has  gradually  increased 
its  number  of  yards  until  it  now  operates  thirteen  large  com¬ 
mon  brick  plants,  the  monthly  pay  roll  of  which  totals  over 
$120,000. 

Most  of  the  Chicago  yards  use  surface  clay  and  such  was 


Wooden  Form  for  Loading  Auto  Truck,  Yard  No.  5. 
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the  ease  with  this  yard  No.  17  up  to  the  fall  of  1911,  when 
their  supply  of  surface  clay  was  exhausted.  A  field  of  160 
acres  had  been  lowered  nearly  twenty  feet  in  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  brickmaking  at  this  point. 

Relow  the  surface  clay  is  a  large  strata  of  a  very  hard 
blue  clay  known  as  hard  pan  clay.  Experiments  had  been 
made  with  this  material,  but  the  clinkering  and  great  waste 
therefrom  made  the  brickmakers  of  Chicago  very  skeptical 
as  to  the  value  of  this  as  a  brickmaking  material.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  of  little  value  until  Mr.  Lambert,  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  plants,  formed 
the  solution  for  the  clinkering  problem  by  giving  the  green 
brick  a  greater  amount  of  air  in  the  burning. 

When  the  surface  clay  was  exhausted  here  it  was  then 
decided  to  make  a  complete  change  in  the  plant  to  suit  new 
conditions. 

Heavier  machinery  was  needed  throughout  the  plant  as 
the  hard  pan  clay  is  an  unusually  hard  clay  and  so  full 
of  boulders  that  the  ordinary  granulators  and  rolls  could  not 
handle  it  properly. 

The  transformation  began  in  the  fall  of  1911.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  plant  was  in  complete  operation  and  meeting 
every  requirement.  This  speaks  well  for  the  management 
of  this  great  company. 

Yard  No  17  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Illinois 
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group  and  now  has  the  unusual  distinction  of  being  the  old¬ 
est,  yet  at  the  same  time,  newest  yard  in  Chicago.  It  has 
many  features  not  seen  on  any  of  the  other  yards,  so  that 
a  detailed  description  will  undoubtedly  prove  interesting  to 
our  readers. 

The  clay  pit  proper  is  200  feet  from  the  plant  which 
stands  high  above  it,  a  steep  incline  threading  down  to  the 
steam  shovel  which  stands  well  the  heavy  strain  of  eating 
into  the  hard  clay  fonnation  which  is  a  very  near  approach 
to  a  shale. 

Nine  men  are  employed  in  the  clay  pit,  an  engineer  and 
fireman  for  the  shovel,  a  car  tender,  and  a  driver  for  the 
horse  for  transferring  cars,  and  five  roustabouts. 

Large  boulders  two  feet  in  thickness  are  found  in  some 
sections  of  the  bank.  These  and  smaller  ones  to  several 
inches  in  thickness  are  taken  out  by  hand. 

The  dipper  of  the  steam  shovel  eats  its  way  slowly  into 
the  hank  and  is  swung  over  to  a  point  above  the  cars  by  a 
large  strong  fifty-foot  boom.  Here  the  dipper  is  relieved  of 
its  load,  the  material  is  dropped  into  wooden  side-dump  cars 
of  two  yards  capacity.  The  cars  are  taken  up  the  incline  by 
a  long  cable  run  on  a  fiber  clutch  friction  drum,  thirty-eight 
inches  in  diameter,  run  off  the  main  line  shaft. 

The  clay  is  dumped  into  a  granulator.  This  granulator  is 


one  of  the  unusual  features  of  this  plant.  It  is  the  largest 
granulator  in  Chicago,  has  fourteen  inch  knives,  there  being 
four  to  five  kni\es  to  the  foot  of  the  twelve  feet  of  granu¬ 
lating  surface. 

Prom  the  granulator  the  material  is  dropped  by  gravity 
into  a  right  and  left  threaded  set  of  conical  rolls,  from  which 
it  drops  onto  a  conveyor  belt  and  is  carried  to  and  dropped 
into  a  second  set  of  smooth  conical  rolls.  From  a  point 
underneath  the  second  set  of  rolls  runs  an  elevating  belt 
Avhich  catches  the  clay  as  it  drops  through  and  carries  it  to 
an  immense  pug  mill  at  the  top  of  the  factory  building.  The 
conical  rolls  are  of  the  Alsip  patent  and  are  set  on  the  level 
instead  of  the  shaft  being  on  the  level.  This  is  a  great 
advantage,  for  it  throws  the  stones  out  faster  and  increases 
the  capacity  of  the  rolls  three  or  four  times  over.  The 
granulator,  rolls  and  pugmill  are  of  the  company’s  own 
make.  The  pug  mill  has  twelve-inch  knives  and  twelve  feet 
of  tempering  surface. 

From  the  pug  mill  the  prepared  clay  drops  into  the  hop¬ 
per  of  a  large  Chambers  Bros,  brick  machine,  containing  a 
double  stream  die. 

The  clay  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  machine  in  two 
columns,  which  are  cut  into  brick  by  a  Chambers  Bros.  No.  8 
end-cut  standard  paving  brick  cutter.  The  off  bearing  belt 
carries  the  stream  of  green  brick  a  distance  of  nearly  100 
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feet.  Sixteen  men  are  employed  as  hackers  -who  take  off 
the  brick  at  the  rate  of  570  per  minute  and  place  them  on 
drver  cars. 

Each  man  hacks  20,000  brick  daily  in  light  hours,  making 
the  daily  production  320,000. 

The  brick  are  placed  on  the  dryer  cars  so  as  to  form 
a  unit  for  the  brick  setting  machine,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  given  later.  The  dryer  cars  are  of  single  piece  chan¬ 
nel  bent  steel  made  by  Chambers  Bros.,  in  connection  with 
which  is  used  a  sliding  deck  made  by  the  American  Clay 
Machinery  Company.  Some  of  these  dryer  cars  are  the 
original  cars  used  by  Mr.  Purington  years  ago. 

The  brick  unit  consists  of  840  brick  and  is  made  up 
ready  for  the.  setting  machine.  The  loaded  cars  are  trans¬ 
ferred  by  hand  to  the  twenty-five  track  steam  dryer  of  the 
company’s  own  make.  Each  of  the  twenty-five  tracks  holds 
eighteen  cars,  so  that  the  dryer  has  a  capacity  of  378,000. 

The  loaded  cars  are  shoved  into  a  sweat  room  that  holds 
five  cars  to  the  track.  This  sweat  room  is  simply  surplus 
car  space,  although  it  gives  tender  clay  a  much  safer  chance 
for  thorough  drying. 

The  brick  are  dried  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  cars  of 
dried  brick  are  shoved  from  the  delivery  end  of  the  dryer 
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onto  a  large  three  car  electric  transfer  which  as  soon  as 
loaded  caries  the  brick  to  any  part  of  the  kiln  shed,  where 
the  setting  machine  can  reach  them  without  loss  of  time 
or  motion. 

The  Penfield  Brick  Setting  System. 

The  value  of  this  setting  machine,  which  has  revolution¬ 
ized  the  brick  business  in  Chicago,  increased  the  output  fifty 
per  cent,  with  less  labor,  has  been  instrumental  in  the  rid- 
•dance  of  labor  union  troubles,  by  eliminating  setters  and  at 
the  same  time  doubling  the  work  the  old  force  was  capable 
of  doing,  has  been  described  in  detail  in  numerous  articles 
whicli  have  appeared  in  Ttte  Clay-Worker  in  the  last  two 
years.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  space  to 
such  a  write-up.  However,  in  order  that  some,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  working  points  of  this  system,  may 
.gain  an  idea  of  its  operation  and  construction,  we  publish  the 
following  brief  description:  The  only  preparation  necessary 
for  the  installation  of  the  Penfield  setting  system  in  any  plant 
is  to  equip  the  kiln  shed  with  an  overhead  crane.  The  tracks, 
upon  which  the  overhead  crane  runs,  extend  the  entire 
length  of  the  kiln  shed,  a  few  feet  above  the  point  allowed 


Crane  and  Setting  Machine  in  Operation  on  One  of  the  Curtis 
Brick  Company’s  Plants. 

for  the  easy  operation  of  the  setting  machine  in  all  parts 
of  the  shed. 

The  setting  machine  is  made  of  steel  and  provided  with  a 
number  of  heavy  prehensile  fingers  which  enter  the  spaces 
left  between  the  bottom  rows  of  brick  as  stacked  on  the 
dryer  cars.  Each  stack  or  unit  having  been  built  on  a  uni¬ 
form  plan,  it  is  easy  for  the  operator  of  the  crane  to  run  the 
setter  up  to  the  dryer  car  and  slip  the  finges  of  the  setter 
into  the  spaces  left  to  receive  them.  Each  finger  is  provided 
with  pressure  plates  automatically  operated.  As  soon  as  the 
fingers  are  inserted  the  operator  starts  to  raise  the  load.  As 
soon  as  the  weight  of  the  load  of  brick  rests  on  the  setting 
machine  the  grip  plates  are  automatically  closed  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  row  of  brick  with  just  enough  pressure  to  keep  them 
from  falling.  The  bulk  of  the  load  is  carried  by  the  heavy 
steel  fingers,  as  above  the  first  two  courses  of  brick  the 
stack  is  set  crossways  of  the  fingers.  Having  raised  the  load 
to  the  height  required,  tne  craneman  carries  it  to  that  part 
of  the  kiln  where  he  wishes  it  set,  and  it  is  lowered  accu¬ 
rately  to  the  exact  position  required.  When  the  stack  is 
lowered  into  position  the  weight  of  the  load  is  naturally  re¬ 
moved  from  the  machine.  This  being  the  case,  the  pressure 
is  automatically  released  by  the  grip  plates,  which  have  held 
the  bottom  row  of  brick,  and  the  machine  is  left  free.  The 


craneman  backs  out  with  his  machine  and  returns  to  the 
dryer  cars  for  another  load. 

Bp  to  the  time  this  brick-setting  device  was  installed  the 
plants  throughout  the  world  had  used  the  slow,  burdensome 
hand  method  of  setting,  in  which  the  brick  were  handled  by 
a  gang  of  three  men — a  tosser,  a  setter  and  a  helper.  An 
average  of  thirty  thousand  brick  a  day  was  considered  good 
work.  When  it  is  known  that  the  average  brick  setter  alone 
in  Chicago  received  55  cents  a  thousand  and  that  the  brick 
at  that  time  were  sold  for  less  than  $7.00  a  thousand,  one 
can  readily  understand  what  a  great  boon  the  brick-setting 
machine  is  to  these  manufacturers. 

This  plant  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  has  a  daily  out¬ 
put  of  320,000  brick.  By  the  old  hand-set  method  this  alone 


Clay  Pit,  Illinois  Brick  Company’s  Plant,  No.  30. 


Large  Kiln  Shed,  Illinois  Brick  Company’s  Yard,  No.  30 — Mr. 
Schlake  Standing  on  25,000-Gallon  Oil  Reservoir. 


would  require  thirty-two  bricksetters,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tossers  and  helpers.  This  setting  machine  will  handle  each 
day  more  than  this  plant  can  make,  and  it  does  the  work 
better  than  can  the  most  expert  bricksetter. 

The  kiln  shed  has  seventy-eight  panels  of  seventeen  feet 
four  inches  each.  The  kiln  holds  fifty-four  on  bottom  and 
fifty-two  on  top.  The  kilns  are  set  to  any  number  of  arches 
from  twenty  up  to  forty,  the  brick  being  set  forty-eight  high, 
42,000  to  the  arch.  This  kiln  shed  will  hold  over  nine  mil¬ 
lion  brick. 

The  brick  are  burned  with  oil  in  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
eight  hours,  after  which  air  is  blown  in  for  twenty-four  hours 
the  oil  burners  being  used  as  siphons. 

The  oil  is  purchased  from  the  Indiana  Refining  Company 
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and  is  shipped  in  in  10,000  gallon  tanks.  These  are  emptied 
into  two  underground  brick  cisterns  or  storage  tanks  which 
hold  50.000  gallons.  The  oil  is  pumped  from  these  tanks 
into  a  gravity  tank  and  fed  through  pipe  lines  as  needed. 
The  oil  burners  used  are  of  the  company’s  own  make. 

The  kiln  is  emptied  by  hand,  the  brick  being  taken  to 
cars  in  wheelbarrows.  On  several  of  the  other  plants  a 
conveying  system  is  used. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  runs  directly  through  the 
yard,  so  that  splendid  transportation  facility  is  afforded. 

The  power  of  the  plant  is  furnished  by  a  26x44  inch  Ham¬ 
ilton  Corliss  900  R.  P.  double  eccentric  engine  and  three 
units  of  Rabcock  W  ilcox  water  tube  boilers,  giving  150  pound 
pressure.  Two  units  give  260  H.  P.  each  while  the  third  gives 
410,  making  920  all  told. 

The  electric  current  for  lighting,  operating  electric  cranes, 
transfer  cars,  return  car  system  and  pumping  water  for  clay 
hole  is  furnished  by  a  75-kilowatt  Port  Wayne  generator,  220 


panv  OA^er  eleA'en  years,  formerly  Avorking  for  the  Chambers 
Bros.  Brick  Machinery  Company. 

Eight  of  the  company’s  thirteen  plants  use  the  setting 
system  and  are  for  the  most  part  similar.  Plant  No.  17  uses 
a  six-track  electric  transfer  car.  Plant  No.  30  has  the  largest 
brick  stack  of  any  plant  in  Chicago.  It  is  built  of  radial 
brick  and  is  150  feet  high  and  7  feet  16  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  top. 

The  Pullman  plant,  knoAvn  as  No.  25,  is  radically  different 
from  the  others  only  in  the  fact  that  they  dredge  for  the  clay 
instead  of  digging.  The  Pullman  plant  is  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Chicago  at  119th  street  and  Calumet  Lake.  The  lake 
is  four  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide.  It  is  virtually  a  basin 
of  Lake  Michigan,  for  the  water  rises  and  falls  with  the  great 
lake.  Lake  Calumet  is  shallow,  averaging  from  five  to  six 
feet  in  depth.  The  company  dredges  from  the  center  of  the 
lake  with  the  same  kind  of  dipper  as  is  used  on  its  steam 
shovels.  The  clay  is  dropped  onto  scows  which,  when  loaded. 


Clam  Shell  Taking  Clay  from  Scow,  Pullman  Plant,  Where  Clay  is  Dredged  from  Calumet  Lake. 


volts  direct  current,  directly  connected  with  an  Erie  Iren 
Works  high-speed  engine. 

Coal  is  used  for  fuel  of  steam  shovel  and  power  plant 
proper  and  making  steam  for  drying. 

4t  this  plant,  though  run  as  an  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  institution,  are  the  shops  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  where  all  repairs  are  made  for  the  thirteen  plants. 
These  shops  consist  of  several  brick  buildings  which  house 
the  pattern  shop,  machine  shop,  blacksmith  shop  and  dry 
car  shop.  These  shops  are  equipped  with  all  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chine  and  appliances  needed,  being  electrically  driven  by 
individual  motors  run  by  power  furnished  by  the  Chicago 
Drainage  System,  AAhich  permits  of  the  shops  running  night 
and  day  if  necessary. 

The  superintendent  of  this  unusual  plant  is  Mr.  L.  W. 
Pipper,  a  splendid  man  for  the  position.  About  100  men 
are  employed  on  this  yard.  The  general  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Brick  Company  is  Mr.  F.  B.  Lambert,  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  clay  business.  He  has  been  with  the  com¬ 


are  towed  in  to  the  clay  dock  at  the  plant  by  means  of  a 
small  tug.  At  the  dock  the  clay  is  taken  from  the  scow's 
by  a  clamshell  digger  holding  two  yards  of  clay.  The  clam¬ 
shell  is  dropped  onto  the  clay,  closes  its  jaws  and  carries 
it  to  the  granulator.  This  method  of  getting  in  the  clay  is 
as  economical  as  by  the  steam  shovel,  for  it  does  away 
with  tracks  and  the  moving  of  the  shovel.  From  the  gran¬ 
ulator  on  through  the  plant  the  clay  goes  through  the  same 
process  as  on  the  other  yards. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Company  was  organized  in  1900.  It 
Avas  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  then-existing  brick 
plants  in  Chicago,  numbering  thirty-one  in  all.  Since  that 
time  many  have  been  abandoned,  while  five  or  six  neAv  plants 
have  been  acquired.  All  the  stock  in  the  company  is  owned 
by  Chicago  people.  Mr.  William  Schlake  is  president;  Mr. 
C.  B.  VerNooy,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
G.  Bohnsack,  secretary.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
915  Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 
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The  National  Brick  Company. 

The  three  large  plants  owned  and  operated  by  this  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  daily  capacity  each  of  350,000,  produced  last 
year  nearly  200,000,000  common  brick.  The  plants  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  Weber  Station,  Chicago  Heights,  and  Maynard,  Ind. 

The  Weber  Station  plant  is  located  on  the  new  Wilmette 
•canal  and  uses  the  spoil  clay  which  was  thrown  up  on 
the  banks  in  the  making  of  the  canal.  A  drag  line  excavator 
with  a  100-foot  boom  digs  the  clay  and  dumps  it  onto  scows, 
which  when  loaded  are  pulled  by  tugs  to  the  plant  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

On  the  other  two  plants  the  clay  is  dug  from  the  field 
by  means  of  steam  shove-ls.  All  three  yards  have  the  same 
general  line  of  machinery,  furnished  by  the  Chambers  Bros. 
Company.  The  double  die  outfit  is  used,  the  same  as  on 
the  Illinois  Brick  Company’s  plants.  The  Weber  Station 
plant  has  two  large  dryers,  275  feet  long  by  72  feet  wide, 
with  eighteen  tracks  each.  There  is  a  feature  here  that  the 
writer  has  never  seen  on  any  other  brick  yard.  The  cars 
loaded  with  green  brick  are  shoved  onto  a  three-track  electric 
transfer  car  which  is  run  from  the  off-bearing  belt  room  to  any 
track  of  the  dryers  where  a  car  is  needed.  An  electric  light 
is  turned  on  wherever  a  car  of  dried  brick  is  taken  out  at 
the  discharge  end  of  the  dryer.  This  gives  the  man  at  the 
motor  his  cue.  The  transfer  car  is  stopped  at  this  track  and 
the  car  of  green  brick  shoved  onto  the  track.  Each  track 
has  an  automatic-  car  pusher  eight  feet  long  in  front  of  the 
dryer  door  for  that  track.  This  pusher  consists  of  a  chain 
with  extended  pieces  of  iron,  which,  when  the  chain  is  run- 
ning,  catches  the  axles  of  the  dryer  car  and  shoves  it  into 
the  dryer  with  the  entire  line  of  cars,  ahead,  twenty-eight 
in  all,  at  the  rate  of  eight  feet  per  minute. 

This  car  pusher  is  operated  by  electricity  from  the  trans¬ 
fer  car.  This  saves  labor,  time  and  waste,  for  the  pushing 
is  gradual  and  does  not  jolt  any  of  the  green  ware  off  the 
cars  into  the  tunnel.  As  soon  as  a  car  is  placed  on  the  track 
the  light  is  turned  off  and  two  other  tracks  filled  before 
the  electric  transfer  returns  for  another  load.  The  dryers 
are  heated  by  means  of  exhaust  and  live  steam  and  smoke 
from  the  boilers.  The  draft  necessary  is  created  by  means 
of  a  large  fan.  All  three  plants  are  equipped  with  the  Pen- 
field  setter.  The  brick  are  burned  with  oil,  the  Weber 
burner  (their  own  exclusive  make  and  patent)  being  used. 
The  price  per  gallon  of  crude  oil  formerly  was  from  two  to 
two  and  one-half  cents.  Seventeen  to  eighteen  gallons  were 
required  for  burning  each  thousand  brick.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  stopped  shipping  fuel  oil  and  the  present  price 
is  over  five  cents  per  gallon,  so  that  burning  oil  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  plant  has  been  equipped  for  burning  with 
coal  and  wood. 

The  kiln  shed  at  the  Weber  Station  plant  is  all  steel 
construction  and  has  a  higher  speed  crane  than  the  others. 
Another  feature  of  this  plant  is  the  automatic  pusher  which 
takes  the  empty  dryer  car  and  carries  it  up  a  short  incline 
to  a  point  W'here  the  cars  can  run  down  to  the  off  bearing 
belts  by  gravity. 

The  power  of  the  plant  is  furnished  by  five  boilers  of  150 
H.  P.  each.  A  .Tones  stoker  is  used  at  all  three  plants.  This 
feeds  the  coal  through  a  retort  under  the  boilers  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  tons  per  day.  This  is  a  great  saving  in  labor  and 
cost,  for  cheaper  fuel  can  be  used  by  this  method. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Brick  Company  are  B.  F. 
Weber,  chairman,  board  of  directors;  Henry  Busse,  president; 

F1-  A .  Labahn,  vice-president;  Louis  Reimer,  treasurer,  and 
Clarence  Weber,  secretary. 

The  Curtis  Brick  Company. 

The  Curtis  Brick  Company,  with  offices  at  920  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building,  is  operating  two  large  common  brick 
plants.  Plant  No.  1  is  located  at  Grant  Park,  Ill.,  on  the 
C.  &  E.  I.  railway,  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  300,000  brick. 

It  is  a  modern  yard  in  every  way,  and  one  can  readily  see 


that  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  making  it  a  first-class 
plant.  The  company  owns  130  acres  of  land  which  has  a 
deposit  of  blue  clay  averaging  about  thirty  feet  in  depth.  A 
sixty-ton  steam  shovel  is  used  to  dig  the  clay,  which  is 
hauled  to  the  plant  in  dump  cars  drawn  by  a  ten-ton  Daven- 


Scows  and  Tugs  Used  at  National  Brick  Company’s  Yard  No.  2. 


The  Wilmette  Canal  and  National  Brick  Company’s  Weber 

Station  Plant. 


1  he  Clam  Shell  and  Crane  at  the  Weber  Station  Plant. 

port  locomotive.  Approximately  825  tons  of  clay  are  required 
daily.  The  usual  line  of  granulator,  rolls  and  pug-mill  are 
used,  and  two  large  Chambers  stiff  mud  brick  machines  turn 
out  300,000  end-cut  brick  in  eight  hours’  running  time.  The 
brick  are  packed  onto  cars  and  are  left  in  the  dryers  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  hours  before  being  set  in  the  kiln.  The 
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Curtis  Brick  Company’s  Manteno,  Illinois,  Factory. 


heat  for  the  dryers  is  furnished  by  a  Murphy  furnace,  and  is 
blown  into  the  dryers  by  an  eighteen-foot  fan,  made  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company.  The  cars  are  taken 
from  the  dryer  to  the  kiln  on  a  triple-track  electric  transfer 
car  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company.  The  Pen- 
field  setting  machine  is  installed  here.  The  brick  are  burned 
in  up  draft  scove  kilns,  oil  being  used  for  fuel. 

Plant  No.  2  is  located  at  Manteno,  Ill.,  on  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  railway.  This  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  240,000  brick, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Chicago  territory.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  plant  at  Grant  Park,  and  while  it  has  not  as 
large  a  capacity  as  that  plant  and  a  few  others  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  territory,  Mr.  Curtis  will  tell  you  that  he  considers 
it  the  best  equipped  common  brick  plant  in  the  state.  The 
only  men  employed  at  this  plant  who  are  required  to  work 
out  of  doors  are  the  men  working  around  the  steam  shovel 
Even  loading  of  brick  into  cars  is  done  under  the  large  kiln 
shed,  the  switch  track  running  underneath  the  shed.  The 
Curtis  Brick  Company  has  a  capital  of  $500,000.  Its  officers 
are  Senator  E.  C.  Curtis,  chairman  of  the  board;  V.  S.  Cur¬ 
tis,  president;  E.  B.  Griffin,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Interesting  Notes  Concerning  the  Chicago  Brick  Plants. 

The  Acme  Brick  Company’s  factory  is  located  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Heights,  and  produces  eight  million  annually.  It  is  a 
summer  plant,  the  brick  being  dried  on  the  yard,  set  by 
hand  and  burned  with  wood. 

The  National  Brick  Company  employs  a  novel  system  of 
clay  haulage,  known  as  the  Woodford  electric  control  sys¬ 


tem.  The  entire  hauling  is  supervised  by  one  man,  each  clay 
car  is  equipped  with  a  motor,  a  third  rail  being  used.  The 
switching  is  done  automatically.  The  National  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Chicago  Brick  Company  have  the  exclusive 
rights  to  this  system  in  Chicago.  They  claim  it  is  far  more 
economical  than  any  other  clay  haulage  system. 

The  plant  of  the  Allis  Brick  Company  is  located  at  Deer¬ 
field,  Ill.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  It  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Acme  Brick  Company’s  plant.  The  annual  production  is 
45,000,000  brick  burned  with  oil. 

The  Bach  Brick  Company’s  factory  is  located  at  2647 
Montrose  Ave.,  and  is  an  up-to-date  plant.  It  uses  the  same 
line  of  machinery  as  on  the  Illinois  Brick  Company’s  plants. 

A  large  Frost  dry  pan  is  used  on  Illinois  Brick  Company’s 
plant  No.  17  for  grinding  up  brickbats,  which  are  used  with 
the  clay  when  it  becomes  too  wet. 

The  Builders’  Brick  Company  owns  a  plant  that  has  one 
feature  entirely  different  from  any  of  the  others.  It  has  a 
kiln  with  a  permanent  kiln  bottom.  The  Scott  system  of 
drying  and  burning  is  used.  They  operate  a  complete  line 
of  American  Clay  Machinery  Company’s  machinery. 

Yards  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  17,  22,  25,  30,  31  and  35  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Company  all  have  the  Penfield  setting  system,  includ¬ 
ing  overhead  traveling  cranes,  electrically  driven  transfer 
cars  and  specially  designed  decks  for  dryer  car.  Yard  No.  1 
uses  a  six-track  electric  transfer  car  for  transferring  dried 
brick  on  cars  from  the  discharge  end  of  the  dryer  to  any 
point  along  the  kiln  shed  at  which  a  kiln  may  be  in  process 


The  Grant  Park,  Illinois,  Plant  of  Curtis  Brick  Company. 
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of  erection.  Yard  No.  17,  in  addition  to  equipment  mentioned 
above,  uses  the  American  clay  piano  wire  screen. 

Eighteen  of  the  Chicago  brick  plants  use  the  Penfield 
setting  system. 

The  Carey  Brick  Company’s  plant  is  located  on  the  north¬ 
western  edge  of  Galewood,  on  the  St.  Paul  railway.  They 
hold  the  record  for  the  largest  daily  run  on  any  Chicago 
yard.  This  record  is  354,000  brick  in  eight  hours.  The 
yard  is  about  the  same  in  construction  as  the  "larger  Chi¬ 
cago  plants.  They  use  a  small  locomotive  in  their  clay 
haulage  system,  taking  cars  to  and  from  the  incline.  A 
thirty-arch  kiln  is  used,  the  burning  being  accomplished  in 
three  to  four  days.  The  brick  are  dried  in  two  dryers,  one 
an  American  Clay  Machinery  Company’s  dryer,  and  the 
other  of  their  own  design.  The  American  Clay  dryer  uses  a 
No.  320  direct  driven  exhauster  which  has  a  sixteen-foot 
diameter  wheel  at  one  end  of  the  dryer,  while  at  the  other  is 
a  No.  180  exhauster  with  a  nine-foot  wheel.  Both  exhausters 
are  direct  connected  motor  driven.  The  buildings  are  all 
in  brick.  They  have  their  own  shops.  The  water  supply 
is  furnished  by  a  1, 000-foot  driven  well. 

The  Calumet  Brick  Company’s  yard  is  located  at  135th 
and  Ashland  in  a  part  of  the  city  known  as  Blue  Island,  six¬ 
teen  miles  south  of  the  courthouse.  It  was  the  first  plant 
in  Chicago  to  use  the  double  column  method. 

The  Chicago  Brick  Company  owns  a  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  70,000,000  yearly  and  differs  from  the  other  Chicago 
plants  only  in  the  fact  that  the  Woodford  electric  haulage 
system  is  used,  the  same  as  on  the  National  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  yards. 

The  Lake  View  and  Lutter  Brick  Company’s  yard  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  same  people.  These  are  both 
summer  plants,  the  brick  being  dried  on  the  yards  and  set 
by  hand. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


ISCONSIN  BRICK  manufacturers  have 
completed  their  annual  inventories,  the 
work  of  repairing  plants  and  installing 
new  equipment  has  been  completed  in 
most  cases  and  many  of  the  concerns 
are  now  in  busy  operation,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  the  big  spring 
rush  which  is  expected  this  year.  Business  during  January 
was  only  fair,  but  it  allowed  manufacturers  to  catch  up  with 
much  delayed  work. 

The  weather  which  has  been  experienced  thus  far  in  Wis¬ 
consin  has  been  ideal  for  building  purposes,  besides  being 
highly  favorable  for  manufaceurers  to  get  their  plants  and 
yards  in  readiness  for  the  busy  season.  Reports  which  have 
been  received  in  Milwaukee  indicate  that  a  record  amount  of 
building  has  been  carried  on  about  the  state  all  winter,  as 
farmers  and  people  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  have  been 
quick  to  complete  much  delayed  work.  Orders  for  brick  are 
naturally  much  larger  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Manufacturers  say  they  will  keep  their  plants  in 
steady  operation  from  now  on. 

All  Milwaukee  records  for  building  in  January  were  broken 
last  month,  when  permits  for  structures,  which  will  cost 
$440,721,  were  issued.  The  next  best  January  was  in  1907, 
when  permits  for  buildings  costing  $308,000,  were  issued.  The 
amount  represented  by  the  permits  taken  out  during  January, 
1912,  was  only  $71,630.  The  amount  represented  by  permits 
issued  last  month  was  greater  by  more  than  $100,000  than  the 
amount  represented  by  the  permits  taken  out  during  January 
and  February  last  year.  Permits  issued  last  week  involved 


an  expenditure  of  $140,775,  as  compared  with  an  investment 
of  $35,575  during  the  corresponding  week  of  1912. 

Wisconsin  brick  manufacturers  to  a  man  agree  with  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Ringle  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  advocated,  at  the  recent  Milwaukee  convention, 
that  publicity  and  plenty  of  it,  is  the  hope  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  clay  products  in  this  state.  Wisconsin  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  turn  out  some  of  the  best  product  that  has  ever 
been  devised  for  building  purposes.  It  is  inexpensive,  fire¬ 
proof,  waterproof  and  will  last  forever,  but  unless  it  is  adver¬ 
tised  in  a  thorough  manner,  the  manufacturers  of  cheaper  and 
even  worthless  materials  will  get  the  business. 

The  action  of  the  liability  insurance  companies  in  increas¬ 
ing  rates  on  employers’  liability  insurance,  which  is  not  car¬ 
ried  under  the  Wisconsin  workmen’s  compensation  law  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  state.  The 
rate  advance  is  expected  to  bring  a  large  number  of  employers 
under  the  law,  simply  becauseit  is  now  cheaper  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  act  than  not  to.  William  A.  Fricke,  former 
insurance  commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  now  an  official  of  the 
Great  Northern  Life,  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  and  an  officer  of  one 
of  the  leading  Wisconsin  workmen’s  compensation  mutuals,  in 
his  address  before  the  recent  Milwaukee  convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  said  that  failure 
of  Wisconsin  employers  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  compensation  act  caused  the  system  to  be  costly  to 
the  employers  who  are  under  the  act  and  has  hindered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  success  of  the  law.  All  this  is  expected  to 
be  changed  as  a  result  of  the  recent  action  of  the  liability  con¬ 
cerns  in  announcing  the  increase  in  rates. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  which  administers 
the  compensation  law  and  has  general  charge  of  industrial  and 
labor  conditions  in  the  Badger  state,  is  preparing  a  bulletin, 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  manufacturers  in  all  lines,  brick 
men  included.  The  pamphlet  will  deal  with  nearly  300  cases 
of  permanent  partial  disability  of  Wisconsin  workmen.  The 
commission  for  three  months  assigned  one  deputy  to  the  task 
of  collecting  all  available  data  on  instances  of  permanent  dis¬ 
ability,  with  the  object  of  placing  before  future  victims  the 
possibilities  held  out  to  men  of  similar  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ences.  It  was  found  that  in  most  cases  the  employers  of  per¬ 
manently  injured  men  had  been  exceedingly  fair  in  their 
efforts  to  aid  the  victims.  In  many  cases  the  men  were  given 
work  adapted  to  their  changed  condition  and,  as  they  showed 
increased  efficiency,  were  promoted  until  they  received  con¬ 
siderable  more  pay  than  they  received  before  the  accident. 
Some  of  the  injured  men  have  risen  to  positions  of  foremen 
and  superintendents,  while  others  have  taken  up  entirely  new 
trades  and  have  become  proficient  in  them. 

The  Hocken  Brothers  Company,  of  Depere,  Wis.,  which 
operates  two  yards  in  that  city,  is  preparing  to  establish  a 
brick  yard  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  building  tile.  The 
venture  will  require  the  investment  of  considerable  capital, 
but  the  Hocken  brothers  feel  that  modern  building  plans  have 
created  a  strong  permanent  demand  for  hollow  tile  and  they 
expect  to  meet  with  a  large  volume  of  business.  Extensive 
equipment  will  be  purchased. 

.4  new  course  in  the  modeling,  casting  and  glazing  of  clay 
and  the  manipulating  of  cement  will  be  given  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Manual  Arts  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Mad¬ 
ison.  the  coming  term,  which  opened  February  10.  William 
H.  Varnum,  assistant  professor  of  drawing  and  designing,  will 
direct  the  work. 

The  increased  activity  in  the  brick  yards  in  the  vicinity 
of  Spring  Valley  and  Durand,  Wis.,  has  aroused  citizens  of 
Glenwood  City  to  the  fact  that  conditions  are  ripe  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  yard  in  that  city.  An  unlimited  supply  of  excellent 
brick  clay  is  available,  while  shipping  facilities  at  the  town 
are  ample.  Several  buildings  in  Glenwood  City,  including  the 
high  school,  were  erected  of  brick  manufactured  in  the  town 
some  years  ago.  A.  BADGER. 
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Resume  of  the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association  Convention. 

The  Thirty=first  Annual  Meeting  Held  in  Des  Moines,  January  22  and  23.  The 
Unit  System  Adopted.  Publicity  Matters  the  Principal  Topic  of  Discussion. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Iowa  Brick  and 
Tile  Association  met  in  Des  Moines  January  22  and 
23,  1913.  The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  usual, 
last  year  the  convention  voted  to  meet  this  year  in  Sioux 
City,  but  for  some  reason  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed. 
Neither  the  president  nor  vice-president  was  present.  W.  U. 
Turpin,  of  Fort  Dodge,  was  pressed  into  service  as  presid¬ 
ing  officer.  Mr.  Turpin  has  a  positive,  aggressive  and  yet 
deferential  way  that  made  his  administration  move  with 
spirit,  while  pleasing  those  present. 

The  same  booster  spirit  that  was  so  much  in  evidence  a 
year  ago  prevailed  in  this  convention.  The  needs  of  co¬ 
operation  and  publicity  were  frankly  and  freely  expressed. 
Manufacturers  of  burned  clay  wares  in  Iowa,  as  elsewhere, 
are  feeling  the  depressing  effects  of  aggressive  campaigns  for 
business  by  representatives  of  other  materials  that  come 
directly  in  competition  with  clay  goods.  The  cement  in¬ 
terests  were  conceded  to  be  especially  active  and  effective 
in  placing  their  goods  before  the  public. 

Clayworkers  know  and  have  many  instances  in  evidence 
of  the  inferiority  of  cement  products  and  yet  they  concede 
that  cement  is  very  much  in  evidence,  largely  due  to  the 
publicity  given  cement.  The  thought  was  expressed  that  it 
was  easy  for  the  cement  interests  to  co-operate,  as  they 
represent  only  a  comparatively  few  firms,  while  the  clay 
manufacturers  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  rep¬ 
resent  many  small  local  interests.  Being  so  scattered  and 
of  such  varying  styles  and  sizes  and  capacities,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  them  together. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  his  excellency,  Gov¬ 
ernor  George  W.  Clarke,  who  found  time  to  express  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  manufacturing  departments  of  the  state  by  ex¬ 
tending  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  clay  manufacturers  in  con¬ 
vention  assembled. 

C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van  Meter,  la.,  read  a  paper  on  “Cost  of 
Production  and  the  Needs  of  Publicity.” 

Architect  Mayberry,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  was  then  intro¬ 
duced  and  said  in  part: 

“This  is  simply  a  matter  of  education.  The  cement  in¬ 
terests  are  financially  strong,  and  are  going  hard  after  busi¬ 
ness.  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  would  advance  the  interests 
and  increase  the  use  of  clay  products  in  the  building  world 
1  hat  you  systematically  educate  your  owners,  your  archi¬ 
tects  and  your  contractors.  Invite  them  to  your  meetings. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  burned  clay 
products  will  stand  more  fire  than  anything  else.  The  build¬ 
ing  interests  want  the  best  material  at  a  fair  practical  price. 
You  believe  you  have  the  best  and  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  is  the  cheapest.  When  the  building  interests  have  been 
educated  to  know  this  burned  clay  products  will  take  their 
proper  place  in  the  building  world.” 

Creating  a  Demand. 

Discussion  of  the  subject,  “Creating  a  Demand,”  developed 
the  following  thoughts: 

Selling  depends  upon  the  demand;  no  demand,  no  sale. 
The  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  has  mapped  out  work 
along  that  line.  They  hold  conferences  and  meetings  and  are 
creating  a  demand  by  a  system  of  education. 

Examples  of  successfully  creating  a  demand  for  an  article 
are  seen  in  the  present  enormous  sales  of  safety  razors  and 
Uneeda  Biscuit.  A  few  years  ago  no  safety  razors  were  sold 
and  nobody  had  been  told  that  Uneeda  Biscuit.  In  these 
case;  publicity — advertising — has  created  an  enormous  de¬ 
mand 

But  pubilcity  through  advertising  costs  lots  of  money. 


So  does  machinery,  fuel  and  labor,  and  the  one  is  just  as 
essential  as  the  other. 

Co-operation  of  local  manufacturers  by  advertising  in 
local  papers  was  recommended.  Advertise  persistently,  change 
ads,  see  that  they  tell  the  stories  of  burned  clay  and  soon 
people  will  be  led  to  think  of  burned  clay  vs.  lumber,  con¬ 
crete,  etc. 

All  manufacturers  were  urged  to  unite  with  state  and 
national  associations.  He  who  would  succeed  in  any  line 
today  must  know  the  methods  and  practices  of  those  who 
are  in  the  forefront. 

Local  co-operative  advertisements  should  contain  the 
names  of  all  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Association. 

Pictures  of  local  buildings  made  of  clay  goods  and  items 
of  local  building  news  can  be  slipped  into  the  hands  of  edi¬ 
tors  and,  if  well  prepared  and  ready  to  go  into  the  paper 
without  trouble  to  the  editor,  they  will  be  used  at  times  as 
filling  to  fill  up  the  paper. 

One  advantage  of  local  associations  is  that  they  unite 
and  engender  a  kindly,  fraternal  feeling  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  they  get  together  to  fight  their  common  enemy  in¬ 
stead  of  fighting  each  other. 

One  enterprising  member  said  that  he  sold  hollow  block 
to  a  lumber  dealer  to  build  his  lumber  sheds,  by  showing  him 
that  it  was  cheaper  and  better.  Concrete  is  inferior,  lumber 
is  sap-shaky  and  full  of  knotholes. 

Another  member  spent  $2,000  in  advertising  and  did  well. 

Employers’  Liability  Insurance. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Wrightman,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association,  addressed  the  convention  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  liability  insurance.  Incidentally  Mr.  Wrightman 
said  that  the  Iowa  Manufacturers’  Association  is  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  United  States.  No  other  manufacturers’  associa¬ 
tion  can  in  any  way  compare  to  the  Iowa  association. 

In  part,  Mr.  Wrightman  said  that  there  is  no  limit  hut 
the  sky  to  the  amount  that  a  jury  may  award  for  damages 
received  by  an  employe,  and  that  the  supreme  court  may 
affirm  He  cited  one  instance  where  $32,000  was  awarded 
a  boy  and  that  award  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Iowa. 

Common  law  says  that  you  must  furnish  a  safe  place  for 
employes  to  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  is  the  danger  of  a  lawsuit. 
It  costs  more  to  defend  yourself  against  an  unjust  claim  than 
to  settle  it.  But  suppose  you  offered  to  settle  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount.  Along  comes  a  smart  “carrion”  lawyer  and 
makes  a  grandstand  play  on  the  idea  that  you  conceded  your 
liability  in  offering  to  settle,  and  plays  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  jury  and  the  case  goes  against  you. 

One  accident  and  a  decision  for  a  large  amount  for  dam¬ 
ages  would  be  enough  to  put  many  of  you  out  of  business. 

A  system  that  originated  in  Germany  based  upon  a  sched¬ 
uled  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  injured  is  being  adopted  in 
many  of  our  American  states. 

Some  think  that  the  state  should  pay;  some  that  mutual 
associations  should  provide  for  insurance,  while  others  ad¬ 
vocate  some  system  of  surety  company. 

One  desirable  feature  is  to  spread  it  over  a  great  many 
so  that  the  amount  to  each  is  small.  One  plan  provides  for 
a  compensation  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  wage.  The  best 
insurance  is  to  provide  thorough  provisions  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  employes  and  thus  prevent  accidents. 

College  Extension  Work. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Beyer,  of  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  in 
an  address  said  that  the  college  was  provided  with  complete 
laboratories  for  testing  raw  materials,  such  as  clays,  coals, 
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all  along  the  line  through  pugging,  forming,  drying  and 
burning,  in  fact,  all  the  way  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  product.. 

lie  said  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  had  recom¬ 
mended  extension  work  and  short  course  schools  similar  to 
that  being  done  for  the  agricultural  department.  Professor 
Beyer  expressed  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  clay  manufacturers  of  the  state  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  college  to  secure  the  necessary  outfits  and  said:  “If 
you  desire  such  institute  work,  request  or  command  and  we 
are  at  your  service.” 

Prof.  Amos  P.  Potts  of  the  Ceramic  School  supplemented 
Professor  Beyer’s  remarks  by  adding  an  invitation  to  the 
clay  manufacturers  to  bring  their  technical  troubles  to  the 
school.  He  said,  “If  you  have  troubles  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  submit  them.”  Such  troubles  as  lamination  will 
be  investigated  by  studying  proper  forms  of  dies,  lubrica¬ 
tion,  etc.  Troubles  occurring  in  burning,  such  as  color  tests, 


an  allowance  of  $100,  and  his  salary  raised  to  $300  per  year. 
In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  office  the  annual  dues 
were  raised  to  $10. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  H  R 
Straight,  of  Adel;  vice-president,  W.  TJ.  Turpin,  o'  Fort  Dodge- 
secretary,  C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van  Meter;  treasurer,  Will  Good¬ 
win,  of  Des  Moines.  Ttr  e 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CANADIAN  CLAY  PRODUCTS  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  SEVENTH  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Clay 
Products  Manufacturers  Association  was  a  success  in 
every  detail.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  the 
papers  and  discussions  at  all  the  sessions  were  heard  with 
much  interest  by  the  members.  There  were  many  social  fea¬ 
tures,  which  added  greatly  to  the  four  days  of  associational 
work. 

The  headquarters  of  the  association  were  at  the  Prince 
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nitrification,  black  core,  bellying,  etc.,  will  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated.  Scumming,  though  often  complex,  is  not  too 
crmidable  to  be  attacked  by  the  school.  The  idea  is  to 
Ind  a  practical  solution  of  such  problems  as  occur  in  actual 
’lay  manufacturing. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  manufacturers  are  interested,  the 
woiessors  will  be  pleased  to  undertake  such  work  and  will 
ill  joy  the  investigations. 

-A  paper  on  Clays  in  General,”  by  Anton  Vogt,  was  read; 
Iso  one  on  “Burning  Brick,”  by  Anonymous.  Extracts  from 

hese  papers  will  be  published  in  The  Clay-Worker  in  the 

uture. 

3  he  matter  of  a  combined  exhibit  of  Iowa  manufactured 
lay  goods  at  the  Second  Clay  Products  Exposition  in  Chi- 
ago  was  discussed.  The  association  took  no  action.  Dur- 
ag  the  discussion  it  was  shown  that  several  private  exhibits 
lorn  Iowa  will  be  made. 

In  add  tion  to  the  usual  salary,  the  secretary  was  voted 


George  Hotel,  Toronto,  where  splendid  facilities  were  offered 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  delegates. 

Tuesday  morning,  January  14,  the  various  committees  held 
separate  meetings,  where  the  preliminary  work  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  accomplished. 

Promptly  at  2:30  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  the  convention  was  called 
to  order  by  President  W.  H.  Freeborn,  of  Brantford,  Ont. 
Mayor  Hocken,  of  Toronto,  welcomed  the  clayworkers  to  the 
city  in  a  most  pleasing  manner,  and  was  followed  by  Charles 
Millar,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  entertainment  committee,  also 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  Toronto. 

President  Freeborn  thanked  the  mayor  for  his  cordial  wel¬ 
come  and  then  delivered  his  formal  address,  which  we  are 
pleased  to  publish. 

President  Freeborn’s  Address. 

Gentlemen  of  Clay  Products  Manufactures'  Association  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  this  our  twentieth 
annual  convention  of  Canadian  Clay,  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturers. 

T  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  honor  which  you  have  con- 
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ferred  upon  me  on  this  occasion  of  our  assembling  in  convention, 
to  preside  over  its  sessions ;  and,  more  especially,  when  I  can  see 
before  me  so  many  past  masters  of  this  very  important  function. 
However,  as  much  as  I  may  feel  my  inability  to  measure  up  to  the 
mark  of  my  predecessors  in  office,  with  your  kind  sympathy  and 
support  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  various  sessions,  also  in 
keeping  proper  decorum,  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to 
make  this  convention  a  success. 

I  anu  delighted  to  see  so  many  representatives  of  both  brick 
and  tile  industries  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  present  on  this 
occasion.  No  doubt  you  have  come  here  with  a  double  object  in 
view.  First,  to  meet  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  or,  as  a  noted 
American  once  said,  “To  see  old  faces  whom  you  hadn't  shaken 
hands  with  for  a  long, long  time.”  Secondly,  for  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  order  to  effect  these  purposes  we  must  shake  off  all 
restraint  and  conventionalities  and  selfishness.  Let  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  prevail  among  you  and  may  there  be  a  desire  to  ask 
yourself  this  question,  “How  much  does  the  success  of  this  con¬ 
vention  depend  upon  my  individual  effort?”  If  this  suggestion  is 
acted  upon  success  is  assured.  I  trust  that  everything  which  may 
be  said  or  done  may  be  beneficial  and  conducive  of  much  good  to 
every  clayworker  present  to-day. 

It  affords  me  equal  pleasure  to  welcome  to  our  convention  our 
kinsmen  from  across  the  border,  representatives  in  many  ways 
of  the  various  clay  industries,  and,  at  this  juncture,  in  the  name 
of  this  association,  we  extend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome.  We  are 
glad  to  have  you  amongst  us,  and  as  you  have  come  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  with  specific  objects  in  view,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  your 
expectations  should  not  be  realized.  We  desired  a  mutual  exchange 
of  thoughts  and  ideas  with  you,  from  which  we  may  receive  sug¬ 
gestions  that  may  be  applied  to  our  own  condition  of  things  to  our 
betterment  as  clayworkers. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  held  some  time  previous,  when 
plans  were  discussed  and  a  programme  prepared  which  was  thought 
would  be  of  special  interest  to  every  brick  and  tile  maker  taking 
an  interest  in  this  convention.  Judging  from  the  programme  which 
reached  us  through  the  mail,  we  consider  it  the  best  one  ever  pre¬ 
pared,  and  you  may  count  on  having  one  of  the  greatest  conven- 
t:cns  ever  held  in  th's  city  under  the  auspices  of  this  association. 
The  Entertainment  Committee  and  members  of  Toronto  local  brick 
industries  have  gone  to  considerable  trouble,  giving  time  and 
money  in  their  eagerness  to  promote  our  welfare  and  to  insure  a 
successful  carrying  out  of  this  great  programme,  which  they  pre¬ 
sent  to  us  to-day.  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  them  our  hearty  appreciation  for  their  kind  consideration  and 
thoughtfulness  for  our  comfort,  pleasure  and  entertainment  during 
our  stay  with  them. 

A  new  idea  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  Executive  to  insure  for 
you  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  come  together  for  the  purpose 
of  exchange  of  thoughts  pertaining  to  your  business  experiences 
during  the  past  year.  I  refer  to  a  smoker ;  this  entertainment 
will  remain  a  secret  until  you  enter  upon  its  pleasures. 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  weather  the  year  1912  was  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  and  progressive  one.  More  new  citizens  came  to  our  shores 
than  ever  before,  and,  as  a  result,  building  operations  reached 
figures  that  are  astonishing,  and  in  a  score  of  other  ways  that  are 
just  as  vital  to  a  new  and  growing  country,  this  expansion  went 
on  taking  actual  form  and  substance.  Nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 
was  an  important  year  for  Canada  and,  for  actual  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  big  undertakings,  it  stands  out  from  among  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  We  would  be  pessimists  indeed,  who,  taking  retrospect  at 
the  close  of  the  old  year  and  having  entered  upon  the  new  year,  if 
we  failed  to  take  proper  pride  in  our  land.  The  trend  of  business 
during  the  coming  year  is  a  subject  that  occupies  the  attention  of 
every  thoughtful  business  man.  Will  there  be  a  lessening  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  a  more  conservative  tone  to  business  sentiment?  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  give  a  forecast  as  to  what  the  future  holds  in 
store,  particularly  regarding  building  operations,  judging  from  the 
condition  of  the  money  market,  the  reports  of  banks,  and  real 
estate,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  entered  upon  one  of 
the  greatest  business  years  for  brick  and  tile  makers  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

The  brick  and  tile  business,  now  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
industries  in  Canada,  is  playing  its  part  in  its  upbuilding,  and 
the  once  despised  and  looked-down-upon  brickmaker  is  now  in  great 
demand  by  the  general  public.  The  rapid  growth  and  settlement 
of  this  country  has  created  a  demand  for  building  material  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Nature  has  provided  boundless  resources  and  facilities  for  a 
dense  population  within  our  borders  by  the  fertility  of  her  soil, 
the  abundance  of  clay  and  large  deposits  of  coal,  which  are  now 
being  developed  in  our  great  northwest,  is  apparent  to  all,  requiring 
only  the  energy  and  genius  of  the  clayworker  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  fast  growing  population. 

In  passing,  a  word  to  those  already  established  in  the  brick 
and  tile  trade.  Are  we  devoting  our  energies  and  the  output  of  our 
yards  to  one  line  of  business  only,  all  trying  to  make  the  cheaper 


brick  and  outdoing  our  neighbor  in  placing  them  on  the  market 
at  a  lower  price  than  our  competitor?  If  such  is  the  case,  there 
can  only  be  one  ending  to  a  course  of  this  kind,  being  pursued, 
namely  loss  of  capital  invested,  loss  of  prestige  on  account  of 
inferior  product,  and  ultimately  forced  out  of  business  by  our 
loose  methods. 

We  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  the  standardization  of  brick,  nor 
as  to  its  color ;  these  are  problems  which  must  be  worked  out  by 
the  producer  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  locality  in  which  he  may 
be  engaged  in  business.  But  we  do  believe  in  placing  our  indus¬ 
tries  on  a  higher  plane  from  time  to  time  by  developing  new 
machinery,  modern  kilns  for  burning,  a  greater  percentage  of  facing 
brick,  well  appointed  plants,  systematic  in  our  business  relationship 
with  the  public,  advertising  our  products  in  every  legitimate  way, 
and,  above  all,  giving  personal  attention  to  every  detail  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  may  crop  up  from  time  to  time. 

In  a  word  let  us  aim  at  offering  to  the  public  a  first-class  brick 
or  tile,  and  they  will  appreciate  it  by  giving  us  their  preference 
and  patronage,  leaving  prices  to  adjust  themselves,  which  they 
certainly  would  do  as  a  natural  sequence. 

According  to  arrangements  made  as  per  programme,  the  reports 
of  standing  committees  are  to  be  given,  and  no  doubt  much  useful 
information  will  be  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  their  labor. 

We  have  an  excellent  programme  before  us  which  will  require 
all  the  time  that  we  may  have  at  our  disposal  to  carry  through 
to  completion.  Therefore,  I  will  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close. 

We  respectfully  request  that  every  delegate  be  found  in  his  p'ace 
at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  different  sessions,  and,  if  this  sug¬ 
gestion  is  carried  out,  much  valuable  time  will  be  saved.  We  need 
the  full  time  allotted  to  each  session  in  order  to  get  the  best 
possible  results. 

Make  this  your  convention.  Never  allow  an  opportunity  to 
pass  at  any  time  without  your  influence  being  felt  in  some  bene¬ 
ficial  way  to  some  interested  person. 

I  wish  for  one  and  all  a  prosperous  year,  and  may  success  come 
to  your  business  beyond  your  sanguine  expectations. 

I  crave  for  the  same  kindness  and  consideration  for  mu  suc¬ 
cessor  in  office,  which  you  have  given  me,  and  trust  that  the  year 
1913  may  be  the  best  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  association. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  D.  O.  McKinnon, 
was  then  read. 

Tuesday  evening  a  theater  party,  given  by  the  Berg  Ma¬ 
chinery  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Toronto,  and  was  much 
enjoyed.  One  of  the  features  of  the  show  was  the  showing 
of  three  moving  picture  films  dealing  with  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  the  great  Clay  Products  Exposition  at  Chicago  and 
the  advantages  of  brick  over  other  materials.  These  films 
were  loaned  by  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  Company. 

The  session  Wednesday  morning  was  called  to  order  at 
10  o’clock.  The  following  discussions  were  enthusiastically 
entered  into  by  those  present:  “Mining  the  Clay,”  “Care  of 
Machinery  and  Power  Plant,”  “Dryer  Problems,”  “Setting 
Brick,”  “Tile  Publicity”  and  “Credits  and  Bookkeeping.” 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  delegates  made  an  excursion  to 
and  through  the  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company’s  plant  at 
Milton,  Ont.  Mr.  J.  S.  McCannell,  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  entertained  the  delegates  royally.  In  one  of  our  recent 
favors  from  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  president  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association,  who  attended  the  convention,  he 
has  the  following  to  say  about  the  trip  and  the  members  in 
general: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Clay-Worker: 

My  Dear  Randall — As  intimated  to  you  I  might  possibly  do, 

I  went  to  Toronto  last  week  to  meet  our  Canadian  cousins  and 
brother  clayworkers  and  attended  a  session  or  two  of  the 
Canadian  Clay  Products  Manufacturers  Association,  arriving 
Wednesday,  the  fifteenth,  about  10  a.  m. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  in  the  hall,  and  when  I  entered,  at  once 
announced  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Freeborn,  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  that  the  president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  had  just 
arrived,  and  the  writer  was  received  with  the  greatest  cordial¬ 
ity  and  conducted  to  the  platform. 

On  behalf  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  I  extended  to  them  a  cordial 
invitation  to  meet  with  us  at  Chicago  at  the  next  convention, 
and  before  I  left,  forty  had  pledged  themselves  to  go,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  that,  when  they  adjourned,  they  would 
do  so  to  meet  at  our  convention  in  Chicago  March  next. 

A  little  later  an  old  friend,  M.  J.  S.  McCannell,  came  in  and 
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I  was  pleased  to  meet  him  again,  and  as  he  had  chartered  a 
special  train  for  the  afternoon  to  take  the  convention  to  the 
works  of  the  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company,  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  quite  a  little  of  him;  also,  as  I  was  his  guest 
at  lunch.  He  certainly  is  a  thoroughbred  and  knows  how  to 
run  a  brick  plant  successfully.  Never  was  in  one  before  where 
everything  was  in  such  perfect  order.  The  engine  room  was 
so  clean  that  you  would  almost  be  safe  in  eating  off  the  floor, 
and  the  press  room,  where  seven  big  Boyd  presses  were  all  at 
work  and  all  in  perfect  order.  Machinery  was  bright  and  clean 
and  free  from  dust.  After  being  conducted  through  every  part 
of  the  plant,  we  were  taken  back  to  the  engine  room,  where 
a  fine  collation  was  served  to  all,  and  then  we  took  the  special 
train  back  to  Toronto. 

At  dinner  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  D.  0.  McKinnon,  the  sec¬ 
retary,  who  in  his  good  fellowship  reminds  me  very  much  of 
the  secretary  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Later  in  the  evening  there 
was  a  smoker  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

I  have  never  met  a  finer  bunch  of  hospitable  fellows  in  my 
life,  and  would  suggest  that  in  the  near  future  we  hold  a  con¬ 
vention  in  some  city  near  the  line,  like  Detroit  or  Cleveland, 
where  they  can  join  us  in  a  joint  convention. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  they  are  now  working  heart 
and  soul  to  get  a  department  of  ceramics  added  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto.  Cordially  yours, 

Metuchen,  N.  J.  Chables  A.  Bloomfield. 

Wednesday  evening  a  fine  banquet  was  served  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  the  banquet  room  of  the  Prince  George  Hotel.  A 
number  of  fine  speakers,  singers  and  entertainers  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  made  the  occasion  most  enjoyable.  The  principal 
speech  was  made  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Day,  of  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  who  had  a  message  for  the  tile  manufacturers. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  kilns  and  some  valuable  talks  on  the  kiln  construction. 
Mr.  George  Raymond,  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  read  a  splendid  paper,  “A  Talk  on  Kilns.” 
There  was  a  long  discussion  following  this  paper.  This  will 
be  printed  in  full  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  number  of  fine  clay  plants  on  the  outskirts  of  Toronto 
were  visited  in  the  afternoon,  the  entertainment  committee 
furnishing  automobiles,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  ground  was 
covered  in  a  short  time.  The  plants  of  Toronto  are  all  of  the 
best  type,  so  that  the  short  stay  at  each  plant  was  of  unusual 
interest  to  the  large  delegation. 

Thursday  evening  a  “live-wire”  smoker  was  held,  the  unique 
feature  of  which  was  the  showing  of  a  series  of  lantern  slides 
of  the  architecture  of  Toronto',  most  of  the  structures  being 
built  of  burned  clay  products,  proving  their  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  was  held  Friday  morning. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  C.  A.  Millar,  Toronto, 
president;  David  Martin,  first  vice-president;  George  Crain, 
second  vice-president;  G.  W.  Woodie,  third  vice-president,  and 
J.  R.  Walsh,  of  Toronto,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

During  the  convention  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  ceramic 
department  in  some  one  of  the  Canadian  universities.  A  lib¬ 
eral  offer  by  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  made  and  will  probably  be  accepted.  The  offer  consisted 
of  the  following  proposition:  That  the  Raymond  Company 
would  deliver,  without  cost,  on  board  cars  at  its  factory  at 
Dayton,  one  five-foot  grinding  pan,  with  both  screening  and 
solid  plates  of  a  type  known  as  the  Grog  pan;  one  No.  3  Day- • 
tonian  brick  machine,  with  one  die;  one  No.  1  hand  repress, 
with  one  die,  and  one  rotary  cutting  table,  with  one  set  of 
plates,  to  any  Canadian  university  of  good  standing,  whose 
request  is  approved  by  the  Canadian  Clay  Products  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association.  This  donation  has  a  valuation  of  between 
$7,500  and  $10,000. 

The  association  decided  to  attend  the  second  Annual  Clay 
Show  and  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention,  in  a  body.  A  special  train 
has  been  chartered,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  bring 
with  them  the  famous  Scotch  Highlanders’  Band  to  enliven 
the  occasion. 

The  Canadians  will  be  represented  in  the  Clay  Products 
Exposition  with  suitable  display  of  their  products. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CONVENTION. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay- 
Workers’  Association  Held  at  Milwaukee 
January  29  and  30. 


ONE  of  the  very  best  conventions  in  the  history  of  the 
Wisconsin  Association  was  held  in  the  Republican  Hotel 
at  Milwaukee,  Jan.  29  and  30,  despite  the  fact  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  not  as  large  as  was  expected.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  large  attendance  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  good 
convention.  Very  much  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  and  in  this  case  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  was 
marked.  The  delegates  present,  almost  without  exception, 
assembled  promptly  for  each  session,  and  gave  their  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  the  proceedings,  and  as  a  consequence  gar¬ 
nered  valuable  information  that  will  prove  helpful  in  the 
practical  everyday  experience  at  their  plants  in  the  season 
to  come.  The  papers  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  one  on  dry¬ 
ing  and  the  other  on  burning  problems,  were  of  exceptional 
interest.  He  spoke  without  manuscript,  and  as  no  stenog¬ 
rapher  was  present,  we  are  unable  to  publish  same  at  this 
time,  but  are  promised  complete  copies  for  publication  later 
on.  There  were  several  other  valuable  papers  presented, 
notably  that  of  Prof.  E.  R.  Jones,  of  the  Wisconsin  Univer¬ 
sity,  on  the  subject,  “Tile  Drainage,  Conditions  and  Require¬ 
ments  in  Wisconsin.”  The  members  seemed  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  of  “Workmen’s  Compensation  Iusurance,” 
as  presented  by  Wm.  A.  Fricke,  of  Wausau,  Wis.  Mr.  Fricke 
is  general  manager  of  the  Employers’  Mutual  Liability  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Wisconsin,  so  no  doubt  will  be  pleased  to 
send  a  copy  of  his  address  to  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Clay-Worker  specially  interested  in  that  subject. 

The  first  business  session  was  called  to  order  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  two  o’clock  by  President  John  Riugle,  of  Wau¬ 
sau.  who  presented  the  following  address: 

President’s  Address. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  We  are  met  in  the  thirteenth 
annual  convention  of  our  State  Association,  not  only  to  carry  on 
routine  convention  proceedings,  to  carry  out  the  prepared  official 
program,  but  also  to  inaugurate  and  place  into  effect  methods  of 
betterment  in  the  line  of  business  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

All  will  admit  that  the  latter  proposition  presents  an  extensive 
field,  worthy  of  our  best  effort,  and  in  view  of  that  which  is  trans¬ 
piring  about  us  in  the  building  line,  it  is  apparent  that  the  work 
at  hand  deserves  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  engaged  in  the  clay¬ 
working  industry. 

It  may  be  because  they  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity,  the  ben¬ 
efits  and  possibilities  of  association  membership,  that  there  are 
still  manufacturers  of  clay  products  in  this  state  who  are  not 
members  of  this  organization,  and  yet,  beyond  question,  there  is 
not  a  member  of  this  association  or  manufacturer  out  of  it  who 
could  not  in  justice  to  his  business  and  with  profit  pay  ten  times 
the  annual  dues  if  properly  expended  in  the  work  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

We  not  only  owe  it  to  ourselves,  but  also  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  to  constantly  refresh  the  public  mind  of  the  fact  that  the  burnt 
clay  product,  whether  for  building  or  drainage  purposes,  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  all  competitive  materials  and  is  the  best  investment. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  publicity.  Every  industry,  every 
enterprise,  must  participate,  or  allow  the  exploiter  of  an  inferior 
substitute  to  take  the  cream  from  the  crock. 

The  work  of  the  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  serves 
as  a  foundation,  but  there  is  other  perhaps  more  practical  work 
at  hand. 

We  are  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  industry  we  represent 
to  further  continue  to  rely  upon  the  superiority  of  our  product  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  referred  to.  To  answer  the  question,  what  shall 
we  do?  It  is  possible  we  may  not  all  agree  upon  the  best  method 
of  procedure. 

If  it  is  not  practicable  to  arrange  a  system  of  publicity  by  the 
association,  then  it  should  be  the  business  of  every  manufacturer 
of  brick  and  clay  products  to  persistently  advertise,  in  the  news 
papers  in  his  territory,  the  reason  why  clay  products  should  be 
preferred  above  all  others  for  building  purposes. 

Can  not  every  brick  manufacturer  from  time  to  time  procure 
the  publication  of  a  notice  something  like  the  following  : 

When  you  build,  use  brick.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  build- 
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ing  material.  It  is  insurance  for  all  time,  will  not  burn  or  decay. 
It  adds  character  and  beauty  to  your  building.  It  does  not  de¬ 
preciate  in  value  and  is  the  best  investment.  When  you  decide  to 
build,  consult  X,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

A  constant  and  persistent  renewal  of  the  fact  in  the  public 
mind  lhat  brick  is  the  best  building  material  will  bring  results. 

It  will  increase  the  sale,  insure  better  buildings,  decrease  the 
fire  loss  and  procure  the  growth  of  several  blades  of  grass  where 
none  grew  before.  There  is  not  a  clay  product  manufacturer  but 
would  be  largely  benefited  by  the  small  expenditure.  It  will  be 
like  placing  bread  upon  the  waters  to  return  a  thousand  fold. 

There  are  but  few  of  us  who  are  in  the  business  for  our  health. 
The  clay  industry  of  Wisconsin  can  afford  to  be  boosted.  Our 
state  has  abundant  raw  material  which  should  be  manufactured  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 

This  association  has  already  accomplished  something  in  the 
better  regulation  of  freight  rates  on  clay  products,  a  direct  benefit 
to  every  manufacturer.  We  have  no  right  to  rest  there.  It  is 
our  duty  to  labor  for  an  increase  of  the  consumption  of  our  product. 

I  consider  the  question  of  publicity  a  most  important  subject 
for  consideration.  We  should  not  adjourn  without  making  provi¬ 
sion  for  some  practical  method. 

The  clay  product  exhibit  at  Chicago  deserves  our  support.  Wis¬ 
consin  should  be  represented.  We  should  at  least  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  joint  exhibit. 

Our  secretary  has  prepared  an  excellent  program,  which  will 
be  not  only  interesting  but  beneficial  to  all  in  attendance. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  this  association  upon  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  interest  in  the  work  before  us.  We  have  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  a  secretary  of 


representation  at  the  Clay  Show  in  March  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  manufacturers.  The  matter  was  taken  under  advise¬ 
ment  and  at  the  final  session  it  was  agreed  to  take  one  or 
more  booths  and  exhibit  the  brick  and  other  clay  products 
of  the  Badger  state. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall  then  presented  the  following  paper  on 
“Clay  Manufacturers’  Reciprocal  Fire  Insurance:” 

Fire  Insurance  for  Clay  Manufacturers. 

BY  THEODORE  A.  RANDALL,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  I  am  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  be  with  you  and  contribute  my  mite  to  your  de¬ 
liberations.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  as  the  older  members  pres¬ 
ent  will  remember,  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  this  association. 
Several  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  that  work,  including 
your  first  secretary,  Geologist  E.  R.  Buckley,  who  served  you  well 
and  faithfully  for  several  years,  have  passed  over  the  divide.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  know,  however,  that  the  work  so  well  begun  is 
being  carried  out  with  increased  enthusiasm. 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  been  requested  to  address  you  is 
one  of  much  interest  to  the  clayworkers  of  Wisconsin,  and  every 
state  of  our  union,  for  that  matter. 

THE  COST  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  fire  insurance  tax  paid  by  clayworkers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  is  a  very  serious  one.  In  the  aggregate,  it  means  millions  of 
dollars.  The  purpose  of  the  Reciprocal  Insurance  Bureau  is  to 
reduce  that  burden,  and  we  hope  to  do  so  in  two  ways.  First,  and 
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this  association  who  is  rendering  such  valuable  services  toward 
the  greater  development  of  the  Wisconsin  industry. 

We  who  are  more  directly  interested  should  not  hesitate  in 
giving  him  our  enthusiastic  support  and  co-operation.  (Applause.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Ringle,  and  the  sec¬ 
retary  was  authorized  to  send  a  copy  of  his  address  to  every 
olaywoiker  in  Wisconsin. 

Secretary  Weidmann  submitted  his  annual  report,  which 
developed  the  fact  that  the  finances  of  the  association  are  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  at  which 
time  there  was  an  indebtedness  which  exceeded  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  association.  This  has  been  paid  end  the  asso¬ 
ciation  now  is  out  of  debt.  Through  the  dissemination  of  its 
literature  and  the  work  of  standing  committees  on  railroad 
rates,  and  other  important  interests,  the  association  has  done 
much  good,  and  if  the  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  of  the 
state  who  have  not  heretofore  been  identified  with  it  will 
take  membership  and  support  the  association  as  they  should, 
still  greater  good  will  result.  In  the  matters  referred  to,  it 
has  bee:  demonstrated  that  acting  concertedlv  the  members 
can  ac<  omplish  much  in  legislative  matters,  etc.,  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  individual  effort  alone. 

The  delegates  manifested  much  interest  in  the  Clay 
Products  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  spoke 
for  the  exposition  and  made  an  earnest  plea  for  an  effective 


chiefly,  by  encouraging  a  better  class  of  construction  for  claywork¬ 
ing  plants,  and  so  reduce  the  fire  losses  materially.  Second,  by 
carrying  the  insurance  at  the  actual  cost  of  same  to  the  members 
of  the  bureau. 

The  fire  protection  which  is  so  necessary  in  safeguarding  the 
investment  and  credit  of  the  manufacturer  has  heretofore  been 
purchased  at  a  price  that  is  excessive,  ofttimes  prohibitive.  Old 
line  companies  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  profit  to  the  stock¬ 
holders,  and  to  realize  that  profit  a  rate  of  premium  has  been 
charged  that  makes  fire  insurance  an  expensive  luxury.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  clayworking  plants  have  been  classed  as  hazardous  risks. 
As  a  result,  often  well  constructed  plants  with  excellent  fire  pro¬ 
tection  and  management  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  rate  much 
higher  than  the  actual  risk  carried  justified  ;  the  good  plants  mak¬ 
ing  good  the  excessive  loss  of  the  poor  plants.  This  is  not  just 
to  the  good  plants. 

In  1SS1  the  wholesale  merchants  of  New  York  City  formed  a 
fire  insurance  association  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  each  other, 
under  the  name  of  the  Individual  Underwriters.  This  organization 
proved  most  successful,  and  has  been  in  constant  operation  ever 
since;  has  extended  its  membership  to  include  wholesale  mer¬ 
chants  throughout  the  country  has  returned  large  dividends  to  its 
members,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
their  fire  insurance  to  a  minimum.  It  now  has  assets  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars,  all  of  which  is  owned  by  the  members. 

This  plan  which  has  proved  so  successful  has  been  followed  bv 
various  trade  and  manufacturers’  associations,  until  today  there 
are  nearly  seventy  reciprocal  insurance  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  including  the  following;  Uumber  manufacturers,  lumber  deal¬ 
ers,  wholesale  grocers,  grain  elevator  owners,  automobile  owners, 
canners,  publishers,  ic?  manufacturers,  brewers,  launderers,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  millers,  bankers. 

To  simplify  in  explanation  of  the  method  of  organization,  I 
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iniKht  state  tnat  this  is  a  process  of  gathering  together,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  selected  committee,  a  number  of  owners  of  risks 
of  like  kind,  who  have  a  good  commercial  rating,  well  protected 
plains  under  careful  management,  and  pooling  the  premiums  which 
would  ordinarily  be  paid  to  stock  or  old  line  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  From  these  premiums  is  deducted  twenty-five  per  cent, 
to  cover  all  expense  of  operation.  (This  expense  ratio  of  stock 
companies  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  per  cent.)  From  the 
remainder  all  losses  are  paid,  and  the  surplus  underwriting  profit 
is  returned  proportionately  to  the  members,  reducing  the  cost  of 
their  fire  insurance  to  a  minimum. 

A  corporation  owning  fifty,  or  even  a  less  number  of  plants, 
would  not  pay  the  total  of  insurance  premiums,  where  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  premiums  would  exceed  the  total  loss  by  fire  of  two  or 
more  plants  within  a  year,  but  would  create  an  insurance  reserve 
fund,  thereby  carrying  their  own  insurance.  This  is  done  by  many 
of  the  large  corporations  of  this  country,  most  prominent  of  which 
is  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  whose  aggregate  savings  under 
this  plan  on  their  many  plants  amounts  to  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

This  plan  is  likewise  followed  by  several  clay  manufacturing 
corporations  owning  from  fifteen  to  thirty  plants.  The  reciprocal 
plan  enables  the  manufacturer  not  possessing  a  number  of  plants 
to  co-operate  with  other  manufacturers,  thereby  insuring  each 
other  and  bringing  about  the  same  results  and-  practically  fixing 
by  actual  test  his  own  insurance  cost. 

Clayworkers  generally  have  paid  high  rates  for  insurance,  and 
the  Reciprocal  Insurance  Bureau  has  for  its  purpose  the  reduction 
of  that  item  of  expense,  and  also  the  reduction  of  fire  losses  by 
requiring  better  construction  and  more  care  in  the  operation  of 


tees  were  presented,  including  that  of  the  committee  on  nom¬ 
ination  of  officers,  of  which  Mr.  McLain,  of  Menomonie,  was 
chairman,  which  renominated  all  of  the  old  officers,  namely: 
President,  John  Ringle,  Wausau;  vice-president,  Oscar  Zim- 
bal,  Sheboygan;  secretary,  Samuel  Weidmann,  Madison; 
treasurer,  E.  H.  Korrer,  Fond  du  Lac,  all  of  whom  were  duly 
elected.  The  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  report,  which  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  Your  commit¬ 
tee  on  resolutions  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Y\  hereas,  there  is  now  established  a  system  of  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  and 
women  in  the  useful  arts  and  trades,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  urgent  need  of  skilled  workmen  in  bricklaying 
and  masonry ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  and  support  the  plan  of 
industrial  education  now  in  practice  and  urgently  request  that  the 
industrial  school  boards  in  all  those  cities  having  industrial  or 
continuation  schools  include  courses  in  bricklaying  and  masonry 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  industrial  education,  when¬ 
ever  a  class  of  fifteen  or  more  can  be  organized  to  take  a  course 
in  bricklaying  alone,  or  whenever  a  class  of  fifteen  or  more  can 
be  organized  in  bricklaying  and  masonry  combined. 

Whereas,  the  annual  reports  of  the  postmaster-general  for  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1910  and  1911,  show  that  first-class  (letter) 
mail,  produced  in  the  first  of  these  two  years  a  profit  of  over 
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plants.  Those  in  sympathy  with  this  movement  are  requested  to 
get  in  communication  with  this  bureau,  which  has  been  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  has  its  main  office 
in  the  Pierce  building,  St.  Louis.  Will  add  in  this  connection  that 
the  system  of  inter-insurance  is  recognized  by  Missouri  and  other- 
states  as  distinct  and  apart  from  old  line  insurance. 

Statistics  compiled,  giving  the  losses  and  premiums  paid  on 
a  large  number  of  clayworking  plants  extending  back  a  number  of 
years,  and  without  regard  to  fire  protection  or  even  construction, 
shows  a  loss  ratio  in  the  aggregate  of  less  than  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  paid.  This  would  indicate  that  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums  paid  goes  into  the  expense  or  profit  account  of  the 
old  line  companies.  By  careful  inspection,  and  the  fact  that  this 
bureau  will  insure  only  first-class  plants,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  loss  ratio  will  be  reduced  very  materially;  say  fifty 
per  cent,  or  more. 

The  bureau  has  ample  funds  and  resources  to  protect  the  mem¬ 
bers  against  .any  assessments,  so  there  is  no  need  of  fear  in  that 
connection.  The  bureau  does  no  business  with  the  public,  but  in¬ 
sures  clayworking  plants,  those  owned  by  members  only.  It  is 
undo,  their  supervision  and  guidance,  hence  is  an  organization 
which,  when  its  purposes  and  objects  are  considered,  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  most  cordial  support  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
clay  manufacturers.  Therein  lies  its  success.  (Applause.) 

There  was  an  innovation  at  the  Thursday  forenoon  ses¬ 
sion.  The  monument  dealers  of  the  state  were  holding  a 
convention  in  the  hotel  and  so  were  invited  to  participate  in 
the  proceedings,  being  especially  interested  in  the  subject 
of  “Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance,”  which  affects  all 
employers  alike. 

At  the  final  session  the  reports  of  the  various  commit- 


$58,000,000  and  in  the  second  (the  current  year)  a  profit  of  more 
than  $62,000,000,  which  sums  were  entirely  absorbed  by  the  losses 
incurred  in  handling  other  classes  of  mail  at  less  than  cost  of 
service ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  all  users  of  letter  postage  should  be  accorded, 
at  once,  a  one-cent  rate  for  the  ordinary  letter,  and  we,  therefore, 
ask  members  of  Congress  to  use  their  efforts  to  secure  this  reduc¬ 
tion  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Whereas,  the  grim  reaper  has,  during  the  past  year,  taken  from 
us  two  of  our  faithful  members,  E.  R.  Frazier  and  S.  L.  Alexander, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  deep  and  sincere  grief  at  their 
demise  and  extend  to  the  families  of  the  deceased  members  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  with  sorrow  inscribe  this  brief  memorial 
upon  our  records. 

Whereas,  we  are  under  great  obligation  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  send¬ 
ing  to  us  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
clayworkers  of  Wisconsin  the  benefits  of  the  experimental  and  re¬ 
search  work  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  conducted  by  the 
bureau ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  tendered  to 
Dr.  Stratton  and  Professor  Bleininger  for  his  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  proceedings,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  also  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  other 
speakers,  especially  those  from  other  states  who  have  contributed 
to  our  program. 

Whereas,  our  thirteenth  annual  convention  has  been  one  of 
much  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  who  have  participated,  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  excellent  accommodations  afforded  by  the 
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Republican  Hotel  and  the  kindly  attentions  shown  us  by  the  local 
manufacturers ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  appreciation  of  the  courtesies 
extended,  and  also  extend  to  the  officers  our  sincere  thanks  for 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  unselfishly  served  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

Whereas,  the  publicity  movement  which  finds  expression  in  a 
large  measure,  in  the  great  Exposition  of  Clay  Products,  to  be 
held  in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  February  26th  to  March  8th,  1913, 
appeals  forcefully  to  every  progressive  clayworker  throughout  the 
land,  each  and  all  of  whom  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  profit  there¬ 
by  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  clayworkers  of  Wisconsin  in  convention 
assembled,  pledge  our  unstinted  support  to  the  Clay  Show,  agree¬ 
ing  to  make  exhibits  as  we  may  consistently  arrange  to  do  so, 
and  prove  our  faith  in  the  superiority  of  clay  products  over  all 
competing  materials,  by  lending  every  possible  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  and  by  bringing 
same  to  the  attention  of  local  architects  and  builders  and  by  at¬ 
tending  in  person,  thereby  deriving  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
therefrom.  Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  A.  Randall,  Chairman , 
Frank  R.  Mahurin, 

Erwin  Fricke, 

The  Committee. 

There  were  no  special  entertainment  features,  the  mem¬ 
bers  devoting  the  evenings  to  lobby  talks  and  social  inter¬ 
course.  The  convention  finally  adjourned  to  meet  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  a  year  hence. 


GETTING  THE  GOOD  OUT  OF  COAL. 


Someone  has  figured  it  out  that  in  addition  to  the  waste 
incident  to  mining  coal  we  only  get  about  ten  per  cent,  of 

the  energy  out  of  the  coal  we  do  use.  That  sounds  like 

ninety  per  cent,  of  the  good  of  coal  going  to  waste,  and 
while  the  figures  are  no  doubt  too  high  for  many  specific 
instances,  it  leaves  but  little  question  on  the  point  that  we 
do  generally  .fail  to  get  all  the  good  we  should  out  of  coal. 
Maybe  the  clayworkers  get  more  out  of  it  than  many  other 
users.  We  know  that  the  utilization  of  waste  heat,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  quite  an  important  hobby  with  the  clayworkers, 
and  surely  they  often  save  some  heat,  some  coal  energy 

that  others  let  go  to  waste.  But,  does  the  industry,  as  a 

whole,  save  all  it  might  in  the  many  different  ways  that 
saving  might  be  effected?  We  are  told  that  a  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  scale  inside  a  boiler  shell  means  a  loss  of  25  per  cent, 
in  efficiency.  That  is  a  point  to  get  fixed  in  one’s  memory 
as  a  spur  to  keeping  the  boilers  clean  inside.  And  there 
is  another  equally  important  point  on  the  outside,  for  a 
coating  of  soot  in  the  flues  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler 
shell  will  cause  a  great  loss  in  efficiency.  So  the  boilers 
should  be  kept  clean  on  the  outside  as  well  as  inside.  Then 
we  should  seek  to  get  more  of  the  good  work  out  of  coal 
by  preventing  loss  in  combustion  and  through  radiation  as 
much  as  is  practical. 

We  naturally  warm  to  this  subject  of  coal  economy  more 
in  the  winter  time,  for  that  is  the  time  we  need  more  of 
it,  and  likewise  the  time  when  more  of  it  goes  to  waste. 
It  is  a  time  to  look  after  all  exposed  steam  pipes  and  tops 
of  ,  boilers,  to  patch  up  the  boiler  walls  and  take  steps  gen¬ 
erally  to  prevent  loss  through  radiation.  Then  one  can 
carry  the  work  further  and  make  as  deep  study  as  he  may 
feel  inclined  of  the  science  of  combustion,  and  how  to  use 
coal  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  it.  But  first  look  after  the 
plain  every  day  things  that  will  help,  see  that  they  are  all 
put  in  order,  else  you  may  have  more  going  to  waste  here 
than  you  may  be  figuring  on  saving  by  some  new  idea  in 
combustion. 


C.  E.  Mecusker,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  C.  S.  Babney,  of 
Fort  Scott,  Kas.,  have  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of 
a  brickmaking  plant  at  Carthage,  Mo.  They  expect  to  spend 
about  $50,000  on  the  plant,  and  are  asking  the  town  for  a 
bonus  of  $6,000  to  be  turned  over  to  them  when  the  plant 
is  in  full  operation. 


NORTHWESTERN  CLAY  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Northwestern  Clay 
Association  was  held  in  Minenapolis,  Tuesday,  February 
11,  at  the  Hotel  Radisson.  The  attendance  was  fairly 
representative  from  different  sections  of  the  state  and  there 
was  an  exceptionally  good  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings. 
The  debate  ebcame  at  times  quite  animated,  and  the  faith  was 
strong  that  the  brick  trade  of  the  Northwest  was  assured  of  a 
better  business  for  the  future  than  has  yet  been  the  case. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  freight 
rates,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  freight  rates  was  omitted. 
There  is  pending  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a 
case,  which  involves  the  validity  of  the  Minnesota  freight 
rates  as  ordered  by  the  state  legislature  and  the  state  railroad 
and  warehouse  commission.  The  decision  has  been  expected 
to  be  handed  down  at  any  time,  but  it  has  been  delayed  from 
time  to  time,  and  no  one  knows  when  it  is  to  be  expected  now. 

The  opening  session  of  the  forenoon  was  devoted  largely 
to  registering  and  renewing  acquaintances,  there  being  but  a 
single  address  listed,  that  of  A.  L.  Ball,  of  Minneapolis,  on 
“The  Auto  Truck  for  Hauling  Brick.*”  He  has  been  demon¬ 
strating  the  Knox  tractor  for  hauling  various  buildings  mate¬ 
rials,  and  showed  a  load  of  brick  handled  by  his  truck,  as  well 
as  explaining  the  advantages  of  the  motor  over  the  horse- 
drawn  equippage  for  good  and  accurate  work,  at  economy  and 
saving  of  time. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  routine  business  exclusively. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  reports  of  officers,  standing 
committees  and  of  special  committees  and  others  were  re¬ 
ceived.  The  president’s  annual  address  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  past  year,  and  anticipated  a  much  better  season  to  come. 

The  resolutions  committee  practically  repeated  the  leading 
resolutions  of  the  year  before;  urged  a  general  revision  of 
freight  rates  to  remove  the  discriminations  now  existing;  the 
establishment  of  courses  in  bricklaying  in  the  manual  train¬ 
ing  work  of  the  public  schools,  and  provided  for  forming 
within  the  association  itself  a  publicity  committee  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  devise  plans  and  means  of  exploiting  the  merits 
of  brick  and  clay  products  within  the  territory  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  This  committee  was  afterward  named  as  follows:  J.  P. 
McLean,  Wisconsin;  L.  G.  Rose,  Minneapolis;  F.  B.  Martin, 
Minneapolis;  H.  H.  Farnham,  Princeton,  Minn.;  John  Lowry, 
Duluth,  Minn.  In  addition  votes  of  thanks  were  expressed 
to  the  Hotel  Radisson  for  courtesies  to  the  officers  and  others 
The  sum  of  $50  was  voted  Secretary  Anderson  for  his  work 
during  the  year.  A  Committee  on  Industrial  Eudcation  was 
provided  for,  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  like  committee 
from  the  Builders’  Exchange,  of  Minenapolis.  This  commit¬ 
tee  was  afterwards  named,  as  follows:  Axel  Anderson,  Min¬ 
neapolis;  C.  K.  Willard,  Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  and  P.  O.  H.  Lenz, 


Minneapolis. 

G.  W.  Denison,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gave  an  illustrated  ad¬ 
dress  upon  the  Klose  continuous  kiln,  illustrated  with  a  sketch 
on  the  blackboard,  showing  the  form  of  construction  by  ground 
plan  and  cross-section.  He  gave  figures  for  all  construction 
materials  entering,  showing  the  total  cost,  including  the  com¬ 
pany’s  superintendence  charge  and  plans,  for  a  25,000  daily 
capacity  kiln,  at  $3,816.  The  talk  was  well  received,  and  Mr. 
Denison  was  besieged  with  questions  at  the  close,  upon  the 
matter  and  practical  points  of  individual  experience  connected 
with  burning  and  kiln  construction.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  Mr.  Denison  at  the  close. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  re-electing  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  consolidating  the  offices  of  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  electing  a  new  vice-president.  The  officers  are: 
President,  E.  H.  Cobb,  Minneapolis;  vice-president,  M.  F.  Rus- 
feldt,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.;  secretary-treasurer,  Axel  Anderson, 
3145  Calhoun  boulevard,  Minneapolis.  Executive  committee: 
President  Cobb,  Secretary-Treasurer  Anderson;  F.  B.  Martin, 
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Minneapolis;  A.  C.  Ochs,  Springfield,  Minn.;  M.  C.  Madsen, 
Hutchinson,  Minn. 

A  finance  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  plans  for 
i  aising  additional  funds  with  which  to  exploit  clay  products, 
as  follows:  C.  J.  Swanson,  Minneapolis;  W.  Siwart  Smit,  St. 
Paul,  R.  B.  Hinkly,  Luverne,  Minn.;  J.  P.  McLean,  Menomonie, 
Wis.;  P.  O.  H.  Lenz,  Minenapolis;  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Fairmont, 
Minn.;  Henry  Hess,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

The  committee  on  freight  rates  was  named,  as  follows: 
A.  C.  Ochs,  Springfield,  Minn.;  Herman  Schroeder,  Shakopee, 
Minn.;  B.  O.  Hart,  Wrenshall,  Minn.;  F.  J.  Passe,  Preston, 
Minn.;  Frank  Eisenmenger,  Sherburn,  Minn. 

The  matter  of  plans  for  the  use  of  people  building  moder¬ 
ate  sized  and  priced  cottages  came  up  and  there  was  a  senti¬ 
ment  that  the  plans  secured  by  the  Building  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion  were  for  too  elaborate  a  scale  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Northwest,  and  were  not  designed  for  this  cli¬ 
mate,  running  too  much  to  large  open  porches,  sun  porches, 
sleeping  porches  and  exposed  construction  generally.  One  of 
the  features  of  construction  in  the  climate  of  Minnesota  is  to 
preserve  the  warmth  from  within  and  to  exclude  the  cold 
from  without.  Farmers  complain  that  the  plans  offered  are 
not  suitable  for  their  wants  in  any  degree. 

The  Banquet. 

There  was  an  exceptional  attendance  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  held  in  the  Empire  room  of  the  Hotel  Radisson.  After 
an  excellent  meal  had  been  well  served,  Toastmaster  Cobb 
called  for  order  and  introduced  the  first  speaker,  his  honor, 
Mayor  Wallace  C.  Nye,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club  in  years  past,  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  entertainment  of  previous  conventions.  Mayor 
Nye  disclaimed  any  connection  with  the  trade,  and  as  he  had 
been  in  office  but  about  thirty  days,  felt  that  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  offer  much  advice  to  brickmakers.  He  touched 
upon  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  organization  as  valuable, 
and  declared  that  the  members  may  benefit  thereby  and  the 
public  at  large  also  benefit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  President  Cobb  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  mayor  had  overlooked  that  he  was  a 
brickmaker.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  which  has  charge  of  the  city  workhouse, 
where  prisoners  are  occupied  in  making  brick.  So  Mayor 
tfye  is  a  brickmaker,  in  spite  of  himself.  A  motion  was  en- 
husiastically  passed  making  the  mayor  an  honorary  member 
)f  the  association,  and  it  was  jocosely  suggested'that  he  might 
)e  asked  to  help  maintain  prices. 

F.  J.  Nixon,  of  the  building  materials  firm  of  Paine  & 
Vixon  Company,  Duluth,  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on 
The  Best  Building  Material  and  Why.”  He  pointed  out  the 
.  arious  claims  for  brick  which  cannot  be  made  by  any  other 
nateiial.  It  is  indestructible  and  endures  through  fire,  which 
vrecks  other  materials.  He  points  out  that  second-hand 
>rick  are  very  common  and  asked  if  anyone  ever  heard  of  any 
ise  for  second-hand  concrete.  A  brick  building  can  be  made 
>eautiful.  It  will  last  and  maintain  itself  against  the  ravages 
•f  time.  It  is  cheaper  and  possesses  character  and  refinement, 
tability  and  quality.  Brick  houses  grow  more  beautiful  with 
ears.  Frame  construction  weakens  from  the  completion  of 
he  work,  is  under  constant  deterioration  and  needs  frequent 
epairs  and  painting.  A  buyer  should  ask,  when  selecting 
laterials  for  a  building,  as  he  does  when  selecting  materials 
or  a  suit  of  clothes:  ‘Will  it  wear?”  But  many  a  man  se- 
“Cts  materials  for  a  home,  in  which  he  spends  the  rest  of  his 
'fe,  with  less  care  than  he  does  to  picking  out  a  suit  of 
lothes.  Brick  will  not  decay,  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
old  and  a  safety  against  serious  fire.  A  pail  of  water  will 
xtinguish  a  fire  in  a  brick  house,  and  is  equal  to  a  whole  fire 
epartment  when  a  fire  is  started  in  a  frame  house.  Insur- 
nce  rates  for  a  brick  house  are  about  one-half  those  charged 
)r  a  frame. 

P.  O.  H.  Lenz,  of  Minneapolis,  speaking  on  the  “Value  of 


Co-operation  in  the  Clay  Business,”  declared  that  it  represents 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  golden  rule.  Competition  is 
said  to  be  the  life  of  trade,  but  it  is  also  the  death  of  trade 
under  certain  conditions,  when  conducted  for  unfair  ends,  for 
revenge  and  to  get  even.  He  stated  that  in  Minneapolis  there 
is  a  co-operation  along  credit  lines  which  has  worked  to  good 
advantage.  A  system  has  been  worked  out  which  has  helped 
materially.  It  resulted  in  125  names  going  on  the  cash  list 
in  two  months,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  payments.  Be¬ 
fore  the  list  was  formulated  anyone  could  get  goods  with 
hardly  a  question. 

O.  L.  Colburn,  editor  of  the  Improvement  Bulletin,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  spoke  on  “The  Value  of  Competition  in  the  Clay 
Business.”  He  anticipated  that  in  spite  of  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  consolidation,  the  time  would  never  come  but  what  there 
would  be  competition  in  this  country.  His  talk  was  a  good 
one  and  was  well  received. 

A.  C.  Ochs,  of  Springfield,  Minn.,  was  down  for  a  talk  on 
“The  Benefits  of  Industrial  Education  in  the  Clay  Business.” 
He  declared  it  to  be  needed  because  of  the  restrictions  upon 
apprentices  in  the  trade  unions.  The  public  schools  have 
taken  up  manual  training  work  in  different  lines,  and  have 
made  a  creditable  showing  in  woodworking,  but  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done  in  bricklaying.  He  thought  this  could  be 
done  at  the  agricultural  schools,  although  not  at  the  usual 
manual  training  departments  of  the  public  schools.  But  the 
boys  should  be  taught  drawing  and  be  interested  in  building 
work.  He  cited  several  instances  of  trades  learned  by  boys, 
but  they  had  to  go  to  reformatory  institutions  to  get  them— 
to  become  criminal  in  order  to  learn  a  trade.  He  cited  how, 
in  his  section,  a  young  man  learned  to  build  clay  block  silos 
in  a  short  time  and  well,  which  could  be  done  elsewhere  as 
well.  He  anticipates  that  industrial  education  will  ultimately 
work  great  benefit  to  the  clayworkers. 

Eugene  Young,  secretary  of  the  Builders’  Exchange,  of 
Minneapolis,  spoke  briefly.  He  favored  competition  on  the 
basis  of  superiority  of  service,  of  delivery  and  of  treatment, 
but  not  on  the  basis  of  cut  prices.  He  touched  upon  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  trade  unions  forbidding  apprentices  to  learn  trades, 
and  declared  that  the  right  to  learn  a  trade  and  earn  a  living 
should  be  assured  any  boy.  A  bill  is  coming  up  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  make  it  a  crime  for  anybody  to  forbid  teaching  ap¬ 
prentices  trades.  He  declared  the  present  system  of  keeping 
apprentices  out  of  trade  until  the  boys  were  of  age  tended  to 
make  them  “cultured  bums.” 

M.  C.  Madsen,  of  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  was  down  for  a  talk 
on  “Delivering  the  Goods.”  He  started  with  the  fact  that 
one  must  get  the  goods  before  he  can  deliver  them.  He  should 
have  the  quality  wanted  in  preference  to  other  things.  Cus¬ 
tomers  should  receive  what  they  want,  and  should  be  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  what  use  they  will  put  the  goods  to,  since  there 
are  some  uses  for  which  certain  brick  are  unfitted.  Brick- 
makers  should  have  some  knowledge  of  building,  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  goods  sold  will  serve  the  purpose.  Tilemak- 
ers  should  have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  drainage  engi¬ 
neering  to  determine  whether  the  work  is  to  be  handled  as 
it  should  be.  Otherwise,  tile  drainage  will  be  unsatisfactory 
and  the  tile  industry  will  receive  a  setback. 

F.  B.  Martin,  of  Minneapolis,  spoke  on  “Advertising  Clay 
Products.”  He  stated  that  every  year  there  was  spent  some 
$600,000,000  for  advertising  and  experts  said  that  probably 
$450,000,000  of  it  was  wasted.  Brick  manufacturers  are  the 
poorest  advertisers.  Advertisements  that  are  the  same,  year 
in  and  year  out,  will  tell  where  a  business  is,  if  readers  will 
look  them  up  and  read  them  but  a  tombstone  would  do  the 
same.  Copy  should  be  changed  and  be  given  life  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  The  display  of  brick  walls  with  costs  of  construc¬ 
tion  during  the  displays  of  “Made  in  Minneapolis”  last  fall 
did  great  good  to  the  brick  business,  and  the  effects  have 
been  felt  ever  since.  It  may  result  in  a  permanent  exhibit, 
and  if  not,  in  an  annual  exhibit,  at  least.  Brickmakers  should 
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have  sections  of  walls  and  silos  at  all  displays,  fairs  and  the 
like,  which  will  interest  the  people. 

J.  P.  McLean,  of  Menomonie,  Wis.,  speaking  on  “Condition 
of  the  Brick  Business  in  Wisconsin,-’  disclaimed  any  knowl¬ 
edge  outside  his  home  town,  where  they  used  to  have  ruinous 
competition  and  unfriendly  feeling,  but  have  gotten  on  a 
better  feeling  without  having  any  combination,  and  as  a  result 
are  getting  better  prices.  The  trade  needs  to  present  its 
claims  to  the  public.  There  is  a  return  to  brick  silo  construc¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  but  it  is  without  any  help  from  the  trade. 

L.  G.  Rose,  of  Minneapolis,  speaking  on  the  “Condition  of 
the  Brick  Business  in  Minneapolis,”  stated  that  it  was  in  poor 
shape  and  discouraging.  The  production  last  summer  was 
about  half  the  capacity.  The  demand  was  not  strong,  but 
the  sand-lime  brick  men  were  able  to  dispose  of  their  regular 
volume.  The  clay  trade  has  sold  at  cost.  The  brick  trade 
should  work  for  new  business.  If  they  could  induce  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  work  in  brick,  the  brick  plants  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  meet  the  demand.  But  they  are  afraid  to  spend  any 
money  for  fear  a  competitor  will  benefit.  They  should  estab¬ 
lish  a  “Get-Back-to-Brick”  campaign  with  headquarters  in 
Minneapolis,  to  distribute  information  to  architects  and  to 
others. 

C.  J.  Swanson,  of  Minneapolis  made  a  few  remarks  against 
jealousy  in  trade  and  of  cutting  prices  and  selling  regardless 
of  price. 

A  final  action  was  to  vote  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
in  Minneapolis  in  1914.  T.  Wix. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workee. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  FROM  NORTHWESTERN 

OHIO. 


INQUIRIES  for  brick  are  numerous,  especially  from  Mich¬ 
igan  and  Toronto,  and  these  inquiries  have  been  coming 
in  steadily  for  the  past  two  months,  during  which  time 
orders  have  been  received  from  these  sources  by  one  Toledo 
concern  for  900,000  building  brick.  Some  concerns  report 
business,  just  at  present,  as  a  little  quiet,  but  all  declare  that  ■ 
prospects  for  spring  business  are  exceptionally  strong.  Three 
of  the  Toledo  yards  are  running,  although  the  Hyraulic  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  colse  down  for  repairs  within  a  short  time. 
There  are  about  12,000,000  brick  in  stock  in  this  city  at 
present.  About  75  per  cent  of  these  brick  are  shipped  out  of 
Toledo.  The  local  demand,  it  is  thought,  will  be  large  this 
season.  Last  year  was  a  record  year  as  there  has  been  an 
unusual  amount  of  building,  while  the  coming  season  gives 
promise  of  more  building  operations  even  than  were  carried 
on  here  last  season.  Wood  county  will  furnish  some  good 
brick  contracts  this  season,  with  several  school  houses  of  large 
dimensions  and  a  new  postoffice  building,  to  be  erected  the 
coming  summer. 

It  is  a  little  dull  just  now  for  paving  brick,  but  some  good 
business  is  in  sight  for  a  little  later  in  the  season.  There 
will  be  nine  street  paving  jobs  let  in  Toledo  February  13,  and 
the  brick  concerns  are  hot  after  the  work.  Road  building  has 
been  agitated  in  northwestern  Ohio  during  the  past  season  as 
never  before  and  there  will  be  considerable  building  unless 
unsatisfactory  legislation  should  prevent,  which  is  not  un¬ 
likely.  Taken  altogether  the  brick  business  is  thriving  unusu¬ 
ally  well  in  Toledo  and  the  future  is  extremely  bright. 

A  new  feature  of  the  brick  business  is  the  motor  truck, 
which  was  used  with  considerable  success  by  several  concerns 
last  year,  and  which  will  be  tried  out  more  thoroughly  the 
coming  summer.  The  Collingwood  Brick  Company  is  figuring 
on  putting  in  a  partial  truck  service  the  coming  summer. 

A  good  brick  contract  will  be  furnished  by  the  Northern 
National  Bank,  which  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  ten-story 
building  on  the  site  of  the  St.  Paul  building,  corner  of 
Superior  street  and  Madison  avenue.  The  building  will  be  so 


designed  as  to  be  a  typical  banking  home  and  will  be  highly 
ornamented. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Toledo  Builders’  Exchange  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  L.  E.  Fishack;  vice 
president,  Aaron  Kelsey  and  L.  J.  Schultz;  treasurer,  E.  H. 
Voss.  Directors  for  two  years  were  elected  thus:  W.  H.  Al¬ 
brecht,  Jay  Chapman,  N.  W.  Hansen,  A.  Neukom,  S.  J.  Pickett 
and  E.  H.  Voss. 

A  $10,000  building  of  pressed  brick  will  be  erected  on  Avon¬ 
dale  avenue  for  the  Toledo  Mirror  Company.  Walls,  Bock  & 
Kuhlman  have  the  contract. 

The  council  committee  on  finance  this  week  decided  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  City  Engineer  Tonson  to  the  fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  for  the  Standardizing  of  Paving 
Specifications,  which  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  24th 
of  the  month.  T.  O.  D. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GROWING  USE  OF  TERRA  COTTA. 


OUR  NOTABLE  buildings  in  New  York  forc¬ 
ibly  illustrate  the  use  of  terra  cotta  for 
construction  or  purely  decorative  schemes. 
While  terra  cotta  has  been  known  for  count¬ 
less  ages,  its  use  in  prominent  buildings  is 
comparatively  new.  New  York  builders 
have  been  in  a  sense  pioneers  in  introducing  to  the  con¬ 
struction  world  tevra  cotta  as  a  building  material  in  addition 


to  its  decorative  qualities. 

The  Woolworth  building  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  terra 
cotta  which  ought  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  its 
use  is  entirely  feasible  in  any  position  and  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  made  by  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company  and 
was  burned  at  a  temperature  of  2,300  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It 
is,  therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of  injury  by  any  fire  that  can 
rage  around  it.  The  body  of  the  building  is  a  soft  cream  on 
all  four  elevations,  while  the  details  of  the  ornaments  on  the 
upper  story  are  accentuated  with  color. 

New  York’s  municipal  building,  which  is  costing  $8,000,000 
to  erect,  is  a  combination  of  granite  and  terra  cotta.  An 
arcade  overarches  Chambers  street,  all  of  which,  and  the 
decorative  features  of  all  the  cornices,  are  made  of  terra 
cotta  to  match  the  granite.  The  combination  is  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful  and  gives  a  new  view  of  the  structural  possibilities  in 
conjunction  with  other  material,  even  as  difficult  as  granite. 

The  Hotel  McAlpin,  twenty-three  stories  high,  containing 
1,500  rooms,  located  in  the  center  of  New  York — Broadway, 
Thirty-third  to  Thirty-fourth  streets — is  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  highly  decorative  value  of  terra  cotta.  Seven 
colors  were  used  -cream,  sienna,  blue,  old  gold,  white  and 
two  shades  of  green.  The  balconies,  window  sills,  jambs  and 
lintels,  and  the  entire  upper  five  stories,  cornice,  parapet  and 
the  ball  room  on  the  roof  are  dull  cream,  beautifully  modeled, 
and  the  detail  is  accentuated  by  the  six  other  colors. 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane  is  a  new  office  building  in  the  in¬ 
surance  and  jewelry  district.  It  illustrates  the  use  of  two 
colors  to  give  life  and  beauty  to  a  facade  of  brick.  The  sills 
and  lintels  of  all  upper  story  windows,  the  ornamental  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  top  five  stories,  the  entire  frieze  and  cornice  are 
Atlantic  terra  cotta,  tracery  modeling  in  white  against  a 
bronze  green  background. 

Terra  cotta  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  builders  as  affording  means  for  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  decorative  work  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  Atlantic 
Terra  Cotta  Company  has  done  much  to  make  this  true.  Its 
work  has  always  been  of  the  highest  quality,  both  in  type 
and  finish.  The  notable  buildings  on  which  it  is  found  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  popularity. 


NEW  PUBLICATION. 


Catalog  No.  12-9,  “Hunt  Noiseless  Bucket  Conveyor,”  is 
the  title  of  an  attractive  64-page  catalog  recently  issued  by 
the  C.  E.  Hunt  Company,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

It  describes  a  number  of  prominent  and  interesting  instal¬ 
lations  in  which  this  bucket  type  conveyor  is  used  for  han- 
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tiling  coal,  ashes,  phosphate,  rock,  cement,  etc.  Details  are 
given  showing  the  superiority  of  the  pivoted  bucket  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  advantage  of  the  peculiar  pawl  drive  used  is 
pointed  out.  A  number  of  illustrations  are  also  included, 
showing  numerous  types  of  Hunt  cut-off  valves  for  use  in 
coal  chutes. 

Any  engineer  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  handling 
of  coal  or  other  bulk  materials  can  secure  a  copy  of  this  cat¬ 
alog  by  addressing  the  company  at  the  above  address. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  AND  PROGRAM. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  Green  Room  Congress  Hotel  and 
Annex,  Chicago,  III.,  March  3,  4  and  5,  1913. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  public  is  best  served  by  a  mutually  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  engineer  and  the  manufacturer  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  municipal  use. 

They  have  therefore  arranged  a  program  for  their  ninth 
annual  meeting  which,  aside  from  our  regular  order  of  busi- 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  4. 

One  o’clock  p.  m. 

The  Psychology  of  Competition,  E.  L.  Middleton,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Engineer’s  View,  H.  M.  Waite,  Chief  Engineer,  Cincinnati,  O. 
The  Manufacturer— His  Hindrance  and  His  Aid, 

E.  B.  Schmidt,  Assistant  City  Engineer,  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  Development  of  the  Proper  Relation  Between  the  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  as  Represented  by  Their  Salesman  and  the 
Engineer  in  Charge  of  Paving  Work, 

E.  P.  Foster,  Youngstown,  O. 
Association  Membership,  Eben  Rodgers,  Alton,  Ill. 

Discussions  on  every  question  and  paper  submitted  is  cordially 
invited. 

Wednesday  Morning,  March  5. 

Nine  o’clock  a.  m. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Meetings  open  to  the  public. 

The  Demand  of  the  City — 

The  necessity  for  the  country  is  met  in  vitrified  brick  pave¬ 
ment. 

How  to  construct  is  fully  understood  by  the  progressive 
engineer. 


A  MODERN  PLANT. 


Few  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  plant  of 
the  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  Galesburg,  111.  The  pic- 
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Works  of  the  Frost  Manufacturing  Co.,  Covering  Twenty  Acres,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


ness,  it  is  believed  will  serve  to  bring  about  a  co-operation 
between  the  engineers  and  manufacturers,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  and  to  the  decided  advantage  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  whose  interests  both  are  trying  to  serve. 

PROGRAM. 

Monday  Morning,  March  3,  1913. 

Ten  o’clock  a,  m. 

Calling  the  Roll  of  Membership. 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

Admission  of  Members. 

Monday  Afternoon,  March  3. 

One  o’clock  p.  m. 

President’s  Annual  Address,  Chas.  J.  Deckman,  President. 

Resume  of  Association  Work,  Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary 
Publicity  for  Our  Product,  H  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Tuesday  Morning,  March  4. 

Nine  o’clock  a.  m. 

Reports  of  Officers. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  Relation  of  the  Trade  Jurnal  to  Municipal  Work,  S.  T.  Henry. 


ture  given  here  shows  a  works  covering  twenty  acres,  and 
fully  equipped  with  every  modern  device  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  complete  line  of  engines,  boilers  and  other  power  equip¬ 
ment  turned  out  by  the  company.  It  is  also  the  home  of  the 
justly  famous  Frost  dry  pan,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  favor¬ 
ably  known  machines  of  its  kind.  (See  ad.  on  page  353.) 

The  sales  department  of  the  company  is  located  at  112 
West  Adams  street,  Chicago,  and  is  always  willing  to  respond 
promptly  to  all  inquiries  and  to  send  complete  descriptive 
literature  of  Frost  products,  if  desired. 


Officers  and  directors  were  elected  by  the  Manufacturers’ 
Equipment  Company,  of  Dayton,  O.,  at  its  annual  election  held 
recently,  as  follows:  President,  J.  L.  Schroll;  vice  president, 
I.  M.  Justice;  secretary,  W.  H.  Sachs;  treasurer,  E.  M.  Mahl- 
meister;  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  C.  Wirick;  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  H.  G.  Mattern;  directors,  J.  L.  Schroll,  I.  M. 
Justice,  W.  H.  Sachs,  H.  G.  Matterns,  E.  M.  Mahlmeister, 
Joseph  Kramer  and  George  H.  Kramer.  The  company's  prin¬ 
cipal  products  are  supplies  and  repair  parts  for  the  brick  and 
clay-working  industries.  A  prosperous  year  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  best. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Twenty=Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  to  be  Held 
at  Chicago,  March  2nd  to  8th,  1913. 

In  Conjunction  with  the  Second  International  Clay  Products 
Exposition,  Which  Opens  February  26,  and 
Continues  Until  March  8. 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  Will 
Hold  Its  Sessions,  March  3  and  4,  in  the  Green 
Room  of  the  Annex  Hotel  as  Before. 


The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America,  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association  and  Other  Auxiliary  Organi¬ 
zations  Will  Hold  Separate  Sessions 
During  the  Week. 


THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Congress  Hotel  and  Annex  (formerly  known  as 
the  Auditorium  Annex),  Chicago,  March  3  to  8,  1913,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Second  International  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position.  The  Clay  Show  will  open  its  doors  to  the  public 
February  26,  and  will  be  open  daily  thereafter,  including 
Sunday,  from  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  until  March  8. 

The  yearly  meetings  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  the  Building  Brick  Association  of 
America,  the  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers’  Association,  the 
American  Face  Brick  Association  and  other  kindred  organ¬ 
izations  will  be  held  during  this  time.  Ample  facilities  for 
all  meetings,  such  as  convention  halls,  committee  rooms,  etc., 
will  he  provided  at  the  Annex,  free  of  charge,  for  each  and 
any  auxiliary  association  desiring  same. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates. 

We  have  again  been  granted  the  privilege  of  a  round-trip 
rate  at  two  cents  per  mile  for  distance  traveled  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Central  Passenger  Association.  Other  passenger 
associations  have  been  requested  to  concur,  so  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  this  round  trip  rate  will  prevail  from  all  principal 
points.  If,  on  inquiry  from  the  local  agent,  members  find 
that  the  rate  is  not  obtainable  at  their  station,  mileage  books 
can  be  used,  thus  obtaining  the  same  rate  and  the  added  priv¬ 
ilege  of  variable  routes  and  stop-over  privileges  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  delegates.  Those  who  wish  to  visit  clay  plants 
en  route,  either  going  or  coming,  will  find  the  latter  an  im¬ 
portant  feature. 

Congress  Hotel  and  Annex  Headquarters. 

All  N.  B.  M.  A.  sessions  and  functions  will  be  held  at  the 
Annex  Hotel,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed 
hostelries  in  the  world.  It  is  located  on  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago’s  most  aristocratic  thoroughfare,  overlooking  Lake 
Michigan,  and  is  in  the  center  of  the  city’s  activities.  It  is 
hut  a  few  blocks  from  the  Coliseum,  and  is  convenient  to  all 
places  of  amusement,  depots  and  best  shopping  districts.  It 


contains  1,200  rooms,  affording  every  modern  convenience  and 
luxury.  Its  numerous  convention  halls,  beautiful  banquet  and 
reception  rooms,  all  of  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
association,  will  afford  unexcelled  facilities  and  comfortably 
accommodate  our  entire  membership,  even  though  the  at¬ 
tendance  is  double  that  of  previous  conventions,  as  is  antici¬ 
pated.  Those  desiring  luxurious  quarters  for  entertainment 
purposes,  etc.,  will  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  service  at 
the  Annex,  which  is  par  excellence  in  every  respect.  The 
ladies  particularly  will  be  delighted  with  the  famous  Pom¬ 
peian  room,  library,  lounge  rooms,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  ele¬ 
gantly  appointed. 

The  following  are  the  rates  agreed  upon,  European  plan: 
Single  rooms,  without  bath,  for  one  person,  $2.00  per  day 
and  upward;  for  two  persons,  $3.00  per  day  and  upward;  sin¬ 
gle  rooms,  with  bath,  for  one  person,  $3.50  per  day  and  up- 


A  Glimpse  of  the  North  Room  of  the  Annex  Grill — Notice  the 

Immense  Teco  Vases. 


Approach  to  the  Annex  Cafe,  Known  Far  and  Wide  as 
Peacock  Alley. 


ward;  for  two  persons,  $5.00  per  day  and  upwardi;  two  con¬ 
necting  rooms,  with  bath,  $7.00  per  day  and  upward. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  brick  and  other  clay  products,  and  the  Clay 
Show  will  demonstrate  clearly  to  all  who  visit  it  that  burned 
clay  in  whatever  form  desired  is  the  best  and  most  depend¬ 
able  structural  material  in  use  today.  The  displays  will  chal¬ 
lenge  the  admiration  of  users  and  producers  alike.  To  the 
former,  the  exhibits  will  afford  convincing  proof  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  clay  products,  both  in  point  of  artistic  merit  and 
indestructibility;  and  to  the  latter,  will  be  an  inspiration  for 
further  improvement  and  development  in  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Hence,  every  clayworker  who  can  should  plan  to 
be  in  Chicago  convention  week,  visit  the  exposition,  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  convention  work,  which  has  for  its  chief  ob¬ 
ject  the  advancement  of  all  clay  industries. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  International  Clay  Products 
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Exposition  will  occur  at  the  Coliseum  Wednesday,  February 
26,  at  8:U0  p.  m.  A  special  program  for  the  occasion  will  be 
provided  at  that  time.  The  exposition  will  continue  daily 
thereafter  from  10:00  a.  m.  until  10:00  p.  m.,  including  Sun¬ 
day,  up  to  and  including  March  8.  A  special  musical  program 
will  be  rendered  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  at  which 
time  the  visiting  ladies  will  be  guests  of  honor.  During  the 
exposition  there  will  be  a  bricklaying  contest,  a  series  of 
prizes  having  been  offered  for  those  proving  the  most  ex¬ 
pert.  This,  it  is  anticipated,  will  prove  one  of  the  big  draw¬ 
ing  cards  of  the  exposition.  Other  special  features  will  be 
arranged  for  succeeding  days,  of  which  due  announcement 
will  be  made  in  the  official  exposition  program. 

No  Exhibitions  of  Machinery. 

As  the  display  of  brick  and  other  clay  products  at  the  ex¬ 
position  will  meet  every  requirement  in  that  connection,  there 
will  be  no  public  display  room  at  the  hotel,  though  facilities 


Special  Sunday  Service. 

Sunday,  March  2,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  will  deliver 
a  sermon  on  the  subject,  “Earthenware,  Broken  and  Un¬ 
broken,”  at  the  Auditorium  Theater,  which  is  just  across  the 
street  from  the  Hotel  Annex. 

The  Annual  Banquet. 

The  Annual  Banquet  or  Associational  Dinner  will  be  served 
Thursday  evening  at  7:00  p.  m.,  in  the  beautiful  banquet  hall 
of  the  Annex  Hotel.  It  will  be  preceded  by  a  reception  in 
the  Elizabethan  Room,  beginning  at  6:00  p.  m.  Following  the 
rule  which  has  prevailed  for  several  years,  it  will  be  a  sub¬ 
scription  banquet  under  the  direction  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
Executive  Committee,  assisted  by  the  local  entertainment 
committee.  The  Honorable  Wm.  P.  Williams,  of  Chicago, 
will  preside  as  toastmaster,  and  other  brilliant  speakers  will 
respond  to  toasts.  The  ladies  will  grace  the  occasion  as 


Congress  Hotel  and  Annex,  Chicago,  N.  B.  M.  A.  Headquarters,  February  26th  to  March  8th,  1918. 


will  be  afforded  for  the  display  of  trade  literature  in  or  near 
the  convention  hall.  Those  desiring  to ,  show  models  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  supplies,  etc.,  will  do  so  in  their  private  rooms. 
Neither  will  there  be  any  formal  side  trips,  though  those  who 
wish  to  visit  any  of  the  clay  plants  in  or  near,  Chicago  will 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  if  they  will  make  known 
their  desire  to  the  local  committee. 

Entertainment  of  Ladies. 

A  varied  entertainment  will  be  afforded  visiting  ladies,  a 
special  local  committee  having  been  appointed  to  look  after 
their  comfort  and  pleasure.  Among  the  amusements  planned 
will  be  a  reception  at  the  famous  Art  Museum.  Here  may 
be  seen  some  of  the  most  noted  paintings  and  groups  of 
sculpture  in  America.  A  series  of  receptions  and  other  pop¬ 
ular  amusements  will  be  afforded,  including  a  theater  party 
Thursday  afternoon.  An  appropriate  souvenir  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  lady.  A  program  of  these  events  will  be 
distributed  at  the  Hotel  Annex  by  the  local  committee. 


usual,  and  full  evening  dress  will  be  in  order,  though  by  no 
means  necessary. 

Convention  Sessions. 

As  in  former  years,  convention  week  will  be  divided  by 
the  National  Association  and  affiliated  bodies,  as  follows: 
The  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be  held  in  convention 
hall  of  the,  Annex  Hotel,  beginning  Wednesday  morning, 
March  5,  at  10:00  o’clock,  and  continue  Thursday  and  Friday. 
There  will  be  but  one  session  a  day  until  Friday,  thus  af¬ 
fording  members  ample  time  for  visiting  the  Clay  Show. 

Auxiliary  Associations. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
hold  its  sessions  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  Annex  Hotel,  be¬ 
ginning  Monday  morning,  March  3.  Those  desiring  program 
of  same  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Will  P.  Blair, 
Secretary,  824  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  will  hold  its 
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Publicity  meeting  Wednesday,  March  5,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  which 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  general  subject  of  “Better 
Publicity  for  Brick  and  More  of  It.”  The  annual  meeting  for 
election  of  officers,  etc.,  will  be  held  Thursday,  March  6,  at 
2:30  p.  m.  For  further  information  address  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske, 
Secretary,  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City. 

The  National  Clay  Machinery  Association  will  hold  its 
formal  sessions  in  an  assembly  room  at  the  Annex  Hotel,  be¬ 
ginning  Tuesday  morning,  March  4.  For  further  particulars, 
address  W.  N.  Durbin,  Secretary,  Anderson,  Ind. 

The  American  Face  Brick  Association  will  hold  its  ses¬ 
sions  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons.  For  program  of  same, 
address  W.  H.  Hoagland,  Secretary,  Hartman  building,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 


N.  B.  M.  A.  PROGRAM. 


First  Session — Wednesday,  March  5,  1913. 

10:00  a.  m. 

Prayer. 

Welcome  to  Chicago,  by  His  Honor,  Mayor  Carter  H. 
Harrison. 


The  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  be  copyrighted  to 
pretent  piracy,  but  the  greatest  publicity  will  be  given  all 
the  convention  papers  and  discussions  at  the  proper  time, 
after  the  report  is  complete,  not  before,  when  copies  of  any 
and  all  papers  and  discussions  may  be  had  free  of  charge 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Convention  Papers. 

“Reminiscences,”  C.  H.  Frost,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

“The  Brick  Salesman,”  xVlbcrt  D.  Klein,  Baltimore,  Md. 

“Our  National  Fire  Waste,  Its  Cause  and  Remedy,”  C.  J. 
Doyle,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Competition  and  Co-Operation,”  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning, 
N.  Y. 

“Prevention  of  Whitewash,”  Charles  Hoshour,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

“Some  Investigations  of  the  Clay  Products  Section,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards”  (Illustrated),  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

“The  Training  of  the  Technical  Engineer  for  Ceramic 
Service,”  Prof.  H.  K.  Benson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

“Tests  of  Two  Brick  Piers  of  Unusual  Size”  (Illustrated), 
J.  E.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Scene  of  Many  “Button-Hole  Talks  Convention  Week. 


Response  by  Chas.  Deckman,  Cleveland,  U. 

President’s  Annual  Address,  Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  Me- 
tuchen,  N.  .T. 

Report  of 'Treasurer,  John  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Election  and  installation  of  officers  and  members  of  stand¬ 
ing  committees. 

“The  Field  of  Usefulness  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,”  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Columbus,  O. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  Ross  C. 
Purdy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rules  of  Procedure.  • 

All  formal  resolutions  shall  be  presented  in  writing. 

At  the  close  of  each  essay  or  address  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

No  papers  or  essays  not  included  in  the  regular  program 
will  be  heard,  unless  previously  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Papers  and  addresses  delivered  during  the  convention  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  Association,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Association  may  not  properly  be  given  out 
for  publication,  except  by  or  through  the  Secretary. 


“Fire  Insurance  for  Brickmakers,”  Walter  T.  Campbell, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Some  Peculiarities  of  Face  Brick  Manufacture,”  Douglas 
Stevens,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

“European  Versus  American  Methods  of  Manufacturing 
Clay  Products”  (Illustrated),  G.  W’son  Cronquist,  Torekow, 
Sweden. 

“Electric  Drives  in  Clay  working  Plants”  (Illustrated), 
Thomas  E.  Simpers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“The  Business  Man  and  the  Trend  of  Modern  Legislation,” 
A.  D.  R.  Johnson,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

“Kiln  Troubles  and  Remedies,”  General  Discussion  led  by 
Anton  Vogt,  Peru,  Kas. 

Questions  for  General  Discussions. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  addresses  and  papers,  various 
questions  pertaining  to  brickyard  practice  will  be  discussed. 
Any  member  desiring-  information  on  any  specific  detail  of 
the  business  may  obtain  same  by  submitting  question  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary. 

Wednesday  Evening — Reception  and  Smoker. 

An  informal  reception  will  be  held  in  the  Elizabethan 
Room  at  the  Annex  Hotel  at  8:00  p.  m.,  to  be  followed  at 
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9:00  by  a  smoker  in  the  Gold  Room  at  the  Annex.  The 
badge  or  the  number  button  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  the  only 
requisite  of  admission. 

Souvenir  Badge  and  Number  Buttons. 

An  appropriate  souvenir  badge  and  number  button  will 
be  presented  to  each  delegate  and  visitor,  with  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  Chicago  Clay  Club,  a  local  organization,  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  is  to  welcome  and  entertain  visiting  clay- 
workers  convention  week.  These  badges  and  number  but¬ 
tons  will  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
whose  headquarters  will  be  in  parlors  1102,  where  visitors 
are  requested  to  call  and  register  on  arrival. 

All  N.  B.  M.  A.  Sessions  Open  to  the  Public. 

All  sessions  of  the  National  Convention  are  open  to  the 
public.  Those  who  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
clay  wrork  of  any  character  are  invited  to  join  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  attend  the  convention.  Members  and  their  families 
or  friends  who  may  accompany  them  will  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
duced  hotel  rates,  and  may  participate  in  all  the  entertain¬ 
ments.  Those  desiring  further  information  as  to  requisite  of 


Beautiful  Fountain  in  the  Annex  Grill  Room. 

membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Chas.  A.  Bloomfield,  President. 
Thf.o.  A.  Raxiiall,  Secretary. 


THE  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  CHALDEANS. 


Rumor  has  it  that  the  Chicago  Clay  Club  will  start  some¬ 
thing  Tuesday  night,  convention  week.  Just  what  it  will  start 
is  a  dark  secret  that  will  never  be  divulged  except  to  the 
:hosen  ones  who  are  at  that  time  elected  to  be  received  as 
orother  members  into  the  Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans,  a  fra- 
:ernal  association  of  clayworkers,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
one  and  only  purpose,  that  of  social  enjoyment.  The  sacred 
dtes  and  libations  which  will  occur  on  the  date  mentioned 
vill  be  the  first  ceremonies  of  this  ancient  order  for  some- 
hing  like  steen  thousand  years..  Its  origin  ante-dates  that 
amous  event,  to  which  Chicago  historians  refer  to  as  the 
light  when  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  cow  kicked  over  the  lamp  which 
darted  the  fire  that  laid  waste  the  city,  on  the  ruins  of  which 
he  Masonic  Temple  and  other  sky-piercing  structures  have 
isen  Phoenix-like,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  her 
ocal  brickmakers.  With  a  consistency  for  which  Chaldeans 
lave  ever  been  noted,  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  A.  O.  C.  will 
>e  a  replica  of  the  afore-mentioned  bovine,  as  she  was  trans- 
nogrified  by  the  flame  of  her  own  kindling.  For  be  it  known, 
is  chronicled  by  the  Chicago  historian,  Bossy  with  the  real 


Chicago  “I  will”  spirit  started  something  on  that  occasion, 
as  a  result  of  which  she  herself  was  turned  into  clay  by  the 
incinerating  operation,  wherefore  the  aforesaid  sacred  symbol 
the  man-headed,  winged  bull.  It  is  said  a  replica  of  this 
sacred  symbol  will  be  branded  upon  the  anatomy  of  every 
candidate  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  received  into 
membership.  By  this  sign,  the  Bull  Sign,  shall  ye  know  them. 
Those  craving  the  honor  should  apply  to  the  Chicago  Clay 
Club  for  proper  blanks  and  credentials. 


THE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY  CONVENTION. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ce¬ 
ramic  Society  will  take  place  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  be¬ 
ginning  Tuesday  morning  .February  25  at  10  o'clock, 
and  continuing  until  its  business  is  concluded. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  excursions  on  Friday,  the  28th, 
unless  the  meetings  are  unsually  prolonged,  to  visit  some  of 
the  government  bureaus  and  scientific  institutions  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  which  the  members  of  the  society  will  be  most  di¬ 
rectly  interested.  Among  these  are  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Geophysical  Laboratory  and  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  especially  the  sections  devoted  to  geology,  mineral¬ 
ogy  and  historic  ceramics. 

The  Raleigh  Hotel,  located  at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania 
avenue  and  Twelfth  street,  will  be  the  headquarters.  It  is  a 
very  handsomely  equipped  structure  of  460  guest  rooms,  with 
unusually  ample  provision  for  service  in  the  various  public 
rooms.  There  are  three  restaurants,  all  on  the  European  plan, 
and  the  service  is  excellent. 

Since  the  meeting  is  in  a  sense  an  anniversary  meeting, 
marking  fifteen  years  of  serviceable  work  and  delightful  com- 


Gold  Room,  Where  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Banquet  Will  Occur. 


panionship,  it  is  designed  to  have  a  banquet  to  mark  the 
event.  The  banquet  will  probably  be  held  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  February  27,  but  the  details  of  the  time  and  place  have 
not  yet  been  fully  worked  out. 

An  excellent  program  has  been  arranged,  which  includes 
the  president’s  address  by  Arthur  S.  Watts,  informal  addresses 
by  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  F.  W. 
Clarke,  chief  chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  G.  W. 
Crouquest,  Sweden;  S.  W.  Stratton,  director  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards;  Amos  P.  Potts,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Herford  Hope,  New 
Brighton,  Pa.,  and  fifty-four  papers  dealing  with  occurrence, 
winning,  preparation  and  testing  of  raw  materials,  manu¬ 
facturing  processes,  bodies,  glazes  and  colors,  burning,  heat- 
reactions,  fuels,  kilns,  etc.,  the  testing  of  clay  products,  re¬ 
fractory  materials,  glass,  enamels  for  metals,  cements  and 
hydrosilicates  and  physical  tests  of  raw  clays.  For  program 
and  detailed  information,  write  the  secretary,  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  care  Ohio  State  University. 


N.  B.  M.  A. 


Delegates  please  note  that  there  will  be  but  one  session  a  day  and  that  in 
THE  FORENOON.  The  first  session  will  be  called  Wednesday  at 
10  A.  M.  Also  note  that  Reduced  Railroad  Rates  have  again  been 
granted  by  the  Central  Passenger  Association.  See  program. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

YEN  THOUGH  little  or  no  snow  has 
fallen  in  Vermont  the  brick  business 
came  to  an  end  a  month  ago,  or  more, 
after  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  Conditions 
have  improved  materially  these  past  few 
years  and  makers  are  finding  more  profit 
in  their  business  than  they  ever  had  be¬ 
fore.  The  result  is  that  there  are  more  brick  made,  of  a  better 
quality  and  in  the  main  more  arfe  used  than  ever  before. 

The  question  of  cement  competition  has  not  pressed  quite 
so  hard  the  past  year,  though  there  have  been  a  great  many 
cement  buildings  erected.  For  the  most  part  they  have 
been  of  a  cheap  type  and  useful  only  for  rough  purposes.  A 
good  many  handsome  brick  structures  have  been  erected 
through  the  state  and  the  popularity  of  brick  has  increased  a 
good  deal,  according  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  have  seen 
increased  sales. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  prominent  source  of  supply  for  the 
Boston  market.  New  Hampshire  made  brick  are  regularly 
quoted  in  the  Boston  market,  both  at  the  yard  and  delivered, 
and  when,  for  any  reason,  the  make  in  New  Hampshire  is 
light  Boston  suffers  proportionately.  The  past  season  has 
been  good  and  prices  have  been  on  a  fair  level  and  well 
maintained  throughout.  Most  buyers  had  sufficient  consump¬ 
tive  demand  to  warrant  their  purchasing  pretty  freely  and 
sales  have  been  made  proportionately.  The  upward  move¬ 
ment  which  began  early  in  the  spring  was  not  maintained 
throughout,  but  there  was  a  firm  market  with  sufficient  de¬ 
mand  to  keep  the  yards  well  cleaned  up  all  summer.  The 
season  lasted  several  weeks  longer  than  usual  this  fall, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  warm  weather,  which  not  only  main¬ 
tained  the  demand,  but  allowed  makers  to  continue  opera¬ 
tions  so  as  to  fill  the  demand. 

New  Hampshire  itself  is  taking  a  great  many  more  brick 
these  years  than  it  has  for  some  time  previously.  There  was 
a  time  when  development  was  not  common  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  increasing  sales  at  home  was  anything  but  encour¬ 
aging.  That  has  changed  in  a  great  degree  and  manufac¬ 
turers  have  considered  that  there  is  opportunity  for  them 
to  make  money  again,  and  improvements  about  the  yards 
with  changes  in  machinery  will  be  the  result  in  numerous 
instances. 

The  Boston  Brick  Company,  of  Gonic,  had  a  prosperous 
season  and  turned  out  a  larger  number  than  for  some  time. 
Without  statistics  at  hand  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
output  was.  The  sale  of  the  product  was  satisfactory  and 
prosperous  conditions  characterized  the  business  throughout 
the  season.  The  number  of  hands  employed  was  larger  and 
there  was  a  tendency  to  increase  the  output  by  the  adoption 
of  labor  saving  devices. 

D.  Chesley  &  Co,,  Dover,  had  a  good  business  at  home. 
The  building  development  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  absorb  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  output  and 
sales  improved  accordingly.  The  yards  were  operated  to  ca¬ 
pacity  and  good  prices  were  obtained  throughout.  The  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  fast  of  late  and  additional  facilities  will  be 
required  if  the  growth  is  maintained  for  much  longer. 

The  Densmore  Brick  Company,  Lebanon,  has  closed  a 
prosperous  season,  having  made  and  sold  more  brick  than 
for  some  years  previously.  Business  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  community.  Lebanon  is  almost  too  far  north 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  Boston  demand,  but  there  is 
a  rapidly  growing  section  immediately  surrounding  the  town 
and  this  has  the  effect  of  keeping  what  brick  are  made  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  The  Densmore  company  is  a  progressive 
concern  and  does  business  with  all  the  adjacent  towns  where 
building  development  makes  their  product  desirable. 

Rochester  is  a  center  of  some  importance  in  the  brick 
industry  of  the  state.  It  contains  the  plants  of  Elliott  Broth¬ 
ers,  the  Keisel  Fire  Brick  Company  and  the  Spiers-Fish  Brick 


Company,  all  of  which  have  extensive  yards  and  make  many 
thousands  of  brick,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  are 
shipped  away.  There  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  better  sea¬ 
son  in  the  history  of  these  concerns.  They  have  turned  out 
large  quantities  this  year  which  have  gone  to  Massachusetts 
points,  or  to  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  the  main  good  prices  have  prevailed  and  the  makers  closed 
the  season  with  a  larger  profit  showing  on  their  ledgers  than 
they  have  for  a  number  of  years.  Indeed,  some  have  said 
that  they  have  never  done  as  well  as  they  have  this  season. 

The  Keene  Brick  Company,  at  Keene,  has  enjoyed  a  pros¬ 
perous  season,  being  able  to  dispose  of  their  product  at  re¬ 
munerative  prices.  Keene  is  a  rapidly  growing  community. 
Any  surplus  can  be  profiitably  shipped  to  Boston  by  rail,  a 
situation  which  helps  materially  in  the  development  of  a 
paying  proposition.  The  yards  of  this  firm  were  operated  to 
capacity  as  late  as  the  season  permitted  and  business  was 
good  up  to  the  very  close.  The  outlook  for  the  opening  next 
year  is  quite  as  good.  Hiram. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 

_ _ _  CTIVE  STEPS  have  been  taken  toward 

the  construction  of  a  towering  million- 
dollar  skyscraper  to  be  built  for  the 
Finance  Company  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
site  that  was  occupied  by  the  Standard 
Cab  Stables.  Plans  for  the  building, 
which  will  be  an  ornate  fireproof  structure,  were  posted  for 
estimates  by  James  G.  Doalc  &  Co.  They  were  prepared  by 
William  H.  Hoffman,  of  this  city,  and  provide  for  a  building 
covering  the  entire  lot,  of  concrete  and  steel  construction, 
with  exterior  wall  of  light-colored  glazed  terra  cotta  on  a 
gray  granite  base.  The  building  and  lot  will  represent  an 
investment  of  about  $1,800,000. 

Hon.  David  J.  Lewis,  of  Maryland,  who  fathered  the  par¬ 
cels  post  system  bill,  was  sent  a  sample  of  the  Savage  Moun¬ 
tain  Fire  Brick  Company’s  flint  fire  clay  by  parcels  post  from, 
the  company’s  plant  at  Frostburg,  Md.,  which  is  located  in 
Mr.  Lewis’  district.  The  company  was  much  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  answer  from  Mr.  Lewis  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  package,  with  the  statement  that  he  also  had  mined 
Savage  Mountain  clay.  A  case  of  having  started  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ladder  and  working  to  the  top. 

The  Perkiomen  Brick  Company  has  instituted  suit  against 
the  Montello  Brick  Company  for  the  recovery  of  $6,000,  a  half 
year’s  rental  for  the  plaintiff  company’s  plant  at  Perkiomen, 
and  alleged  to  have  been  due  on  Jan.  1,  1912.  The  same 
plaintiff  entered  a  similar  suit  some  time  ago  for  rentals  and 
was  awarded  judgment  for  the  sum  of  $27,000.  The  entire 
matter  is  in  process  of  adjustment. 

Joseph  T.  Byrne,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  died  at  his  home  last  month.  Members  of  the  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Exchange  attended  the  funeral.  He  was  buried 
from  St.  Columba’s  Church  and  the  interment  was  in  Holy 
Cross  Cemetery. 

Thomas  Robinson  &  Co.,  909  Real  Estate  Trust  building, 
say:  “The  increasing  cost  of  production  has  forced  us  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe.  Considerable  work 
is  coming  right  along  and  conditions  are  fairly  good.” 

E.  D.  Stokes,  1208  Harrison  building,  recently  told  Tiif 
Clay-Worker  scribe  that  he  was  getting  his  share  of  all  the 
work  on  the  market,  and  there  was  certainly  plenty  of  it 
coming  his  way. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  application  will  be  made  to  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  charter  of  a  company  to  be 
called  the  Modern  Tuscany  Art  Company,  which  will  manu¬ 
facture,  sell  and  generally  deal  in  all  kinds  of  statuary,  fig¬ 
ures,  ornaments  made  of  plaster,  concrete,  terra  cotta,  ce¬ 
ment  or  similar  substances  and  in  all  kinds  of  pottery.  Those 
interested  include  Josepf  Pelligrini,  Joseph  Povincielli  and 
others.  Alexander  Henry  Carver  is  the  solicitor. 

The  Independent  Brick  Company,  1001  Croser  building. 
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says:  “The  Independent  Brick  Company,  J.  F.  Brady,  pres¬ 
ident,  is  now  the  selling  agent  for  the  Royalton  Slate  Brick 
Works,  of  Middleton,  Pa.  It  has  secured  several  contracts 
for  inverted  sewer  pipe  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

A.  Quaker. 

L.  E.  RODGERS,  THE  DRYER  MAN. 

The  busiest  man  in  the  clayworking  field  today  is  Mr.  L.  E. 
Rodgers,  of  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company.  It  is 
said  that  he  is  doing  more  dryer  work  than  anyone  else  in  the 
Unted  States — that  is  his  specialty.  He  has  worked  a  good 
many  years  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  clayworkers,  and 
every  customer  he  has  had  in  his  long  experience  is  well 
satisfied.  The  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company  is  doing 
a  substantial  business;  at  least,  one  would  certainly  think  so 
if  he  were  to  step  into  the  splendid  offices  of  the  company  in 


L.  E.  Rodgers. 


Chicago  and  see  the  numerous  draftsmen  hard  at  work  and  the 
boss  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  pouring  over  piles  of  blue  prints 
and  studying  railroad  time  tables. 

Rodgers  dryers  have  been  installed  on  many  of  the  largest 
plants  in  the  world,  many  of  which  were  built  entirely  by 
this  company.  Some  of  the  recent  big  orders  were  from  the 
Maryland  Fire  Brick  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Standard 
Brick  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.;  Acme  Brick  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas;  Albion  Shale  Brick  Company,  Albion,  Ill. ; 
Bessemer  Limestone  and  Brick  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Metropolitan  Brick  Company,  Canton,  Ohio;  Alton  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Alton,  Ill.;  Tregillius  Clay  Products  Company,  Calgary, 
Canada,  and  six  large  plants  of  the  General  Refractories  Com¬ 
pany. 

Here  is  what  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company  has  to 
say  of  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company’s  work: 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  December  18,  1912. 

L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  Chfcago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen — We  enclose  herewith  contract  for  the  fan  equipment 
for  our  No.  3  dryer  on  yard  No.  2. 


W  hen  this  equipment  is  installed  all  of  our  dryers  will  be 
equipped  in  accordance  with  your  specifications. 

Our  other  dryers  are  all  working  perfectly,  and  we  consider  it  a 
pri%  ilege  to  be  able  to  call  you  in  consultation  on  our  dryer 
problems. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr  (Signed), 

General  Manager. 

This  company  is  extremely  busy;  in  fact,  working  over¬ 
time,  but  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  those  desiring 
information  on  brick  dryers.  See  ad.  on  page  193. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBERTA. 


A  meeting  of  the  clayworkers  of  Alberta,  Canada,  is  to  be 
held  in  Calgary,  February  18-20,  at  which  time  a  strong  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canadian  clayworkers  will  be  formed,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  of  which  will  be  patterned  much  after  the 
order  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers  Association. 


ILLINOIS  CLAY  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  TO 
HAVE  EXHIBIT  AT  SECOND  CLAY  SHOW 
AND  SPECIAL  DINNER. 


It  has  been  definitely  decided  upon  by  the  Illinois  Associa¬ 
tion  to  place  a  creditable  exhibit  in  the  second  Clay  Products 
Exposition.  The  association  will  also  have  headquarters  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel  during  convention  week,  and  will  hold 
an  informal  dinner  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel  on  the  evening 
of  March  4.  This  is  an  effort  to  create  a  more  friendly  rela¬ 
tion  among  the  men  interested  in  clay  products  in  Illinois  and 
for  publicity  and  legislative  purposes. 


THE  JERSEY  POTTERY  INDUSTRY. 


New  Jersey  pottery  manufacturers,  located  principally  at 
Trenton,  are  doing  a  business  almost  without  precedent.  The 
factories,  regardless  of  quality  or  style  of  goods,  are  busy 
almost  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  The  business  has 
been  of  exceptional  volume  ever  since  last  fall  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade.  No  one  variety  seems  to  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  prosperity.  All  alike  are  favored  and  all  alike 
are  receiving  orders  which  are  far  ahead  of  the  average  in 
the  business. 

All  last  year  these  establishments  were  veritable  hives  of 
industrial  activity.  The  presidential  campaign,  with  its  dis¬ 
turbing  discussions,  then  the  overturn,  which  suggested  un¬ 
pleasant  possibilities,  and  now  the  beginning  of  the  tariff 
discussion.  Instead  of  falling  off,  as  was  expected,  it  has 
kept  right  up  and  is  now  more  active  than  last  year.  The 
first  month  of  the  new  year  was  a  recGrd-breaker.  The  only 
reason  that  February  may  not  surpass  January  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  several  days  shorter.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
an  increase,  and  there  may  be  as  it.  is. 

None  of  the  producing  states  send  out  better  goods  than 
New  Jersey,  and  manufacturers  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
highest  standard  in  all  the  grades  so  that  there  need  be  no 
question  of  deterioration.  From  the  coarsest  to  the  highest 
art  varieties  the  same  high  quality  is  maintained  and  the 
New  Jersey  manufacturers  offer  the  best  obtainable. 

It  is  expected  that  the  federal  reports  will  show  a  new 
high  record  for  pottery  in  New  Jersey  for  1912. 


H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  of  the  Standard  Brick  Company,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  was  honored  recently  by  election  as  president  of 
the  Evansville  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  organization  of  Evansville.  If  Mr.  Kleymeyer  gives 
to  this  association  the  same  consideration  and  energy  he 
gives  to  his  brick  business,  the  organization  will  prosper 
during  his  administration. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER, 


Good  to  Take. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Kudosed  please  find  check  for  $2.00  for  The  Clay-Worker 
for  1913.  Like  Bray’s  famous  bitters,  everybody  takes  it, 
and  it  does  them  good.  With  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous 
year,  I  am.  Yours  truly, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  John  M.  Williams. 


Will  Remodel  and  Operate  Plant. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  purchased  the  Miller  Brick  and  Stone  Company’s 
works,  located  on  Woodsrun  avenue,  near  Brighton  Road. 
N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  which  was  sold  at  receiver's  sale  De¬ 
cember  17,  1912,  and  intend  to  remodel  and  repair  the  works 
thoroughly  and  expect  to  operate  to  the  full  capacity  as  soon 
as  repairs  can  he  completed.  I  have  excellent  material  and 
a  good  location  and  expect  to  do  a  large  business. 

Yours  truly, 

Albert  A.  Wensel. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1913. 


Big  Industries  for  Eastern  Ohio. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Within  a  short  time,  it  is  understood,  the  territory  between 
Beaver,  Pa.,  and  Industry,  Pa.,  will  be  enhanced  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  two  new  modern  clayworking  factories,  one  a  brick 
plant,  the  other  for  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  and  terra 
cotta.  Total  expenditure  will  run  between  $600,000  and  $700,- 
000. 

The  latter  is  a  sewer  pipe  and  terra  cotta  plant,  to  be 
erected  at  Industry,  Pa.,  by  a  firm  headed  by  John  Miller, 
president  of  the  Rochester,  Pa.,  Trust  Company,  and  actively 
in  charge  of  a  contracting  firm  now  doing  business  in  Texas. 
Mr.  Miller  was  formerly  associated  with  a  large  plant  at 
Rochester,  which  was  bought  and  dismantled  several  years 
ago  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The  company 
already  owns  a  large  site,  including  excellent  coal  mines  un¬ 
derlaid  with  a  vein  ranging  from  three  and  one-half  to  four 
feet,  and  clay  holdings.  Work  is  to  be  started  about  April  1. 

Negotiations  have  been  opened  for  purchase  or  lease  of 
185  acres  on  the  Workman  farm  between  Industry  and  Van 
Poll,  Pa.,  upon  which  a  firm  headed  by  James  Stewart,  of 
Beaver,  Pa.,  proposes  to  build  a  brick  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  80,000  a  day.  Mr.  Stewart  was  one  of  the  large  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  Penn  Brick  Company  at  Brady’s  Run,  Fallston, 
Beaver  county,  Pa.,  sold  several  weeks  ago  to  a  New  York 
holding  company  for  $126,000.  O.  V.  N. 


Putting  in  New  Equipment. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  increasing  the  capacity  of  our  plant,  from  60,000 
to  100,000  daily.  Incidentally  we  ha^e  discarded  all  old 
transmission  and  brick  machinery  and  have  replaced  same 
with  the  following  equipment:  We  have  installed  three 
“Duke  of  Wellington”  brick  machines,  three  combination  dis¬ 
integrators  and  crushers,  three  clay  granulators,  one  sand 


crusher  and.  shifter,  all  manufactured  by  the  Wellington  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company,  Wellington,  O.  All  shafting  and  oil  ring 
and  dust-proof  bearings  and  cast  iron  pulleys  from  the  Hill 
Clutch  Company,  of  our  city;  two  75  Ii.  P.  and  one  150  H.  P. 
clutch  couplings  from  the  Cleveland  Clutch  Company.  All 
the  belting  for  the  entire  equipment  of  plant  will  be  “Nestor” 
manufactured  by  the  American  Fabric  Belting  Company,  of 
our  city.  The  additional  dryer  is  the  low  pressure  vacuum 
system,  the  same  as  installed  by  the  American  Clay  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  two  years  ago,  which  has  given  us  splen¬ 
did  unexpected  results.  Mr.  David  Strickland  is  engineering 
the  construction  of  this  work.  We  have  had  a  very  pros 
perous  season,  and  the  outlook  for  1913  is  very  promising. 
Trusting  that  this  information  may  he  of  service  to  you,  we 
remain,  Very  truly  yours, 

Tiie  American  Building  Brick  Company. 

Cleveland,  ().,  Feb.  1,  1913. 


Graphic  Examples  of  Lamination. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  photograph  which  we  think  nicely 
illustrates  two  types  of  lamination.  On  the  right  will  be 


Two  Types  of  Lamination. 


seen  the  peculiar  S  curve,  or  perhaps  ear-shaped,  which 
comes  from  the  revolution  of  the  auger  and  the  slippage  of 
the  clay  upon  it.  The  lines  of  these  curves  come  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  brick  and  in  consequence  there  was  very 
little  die  lamination. 

The  brick  on  the  left  is  a  good  illustration  of  die  lamina¬ 
tion.  Looking  at  the  upper  half  you  will  note  none  of  the 
circular  lines  indicative  of  the  auger  motion,  but  rather  the 
entire  central  core  has  been  pushed  forward,  leaving  behind 
the  outer  shell,  the  motion  of  the  latter  having  been  retarded 
by  the  die  friction.  This  is  an  old  story,  of  course,  but  we 
find  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  lamination  and  know  very  little  about  it. 

Yours  truly, 

Ellis  Love  joy. 

Columbus,  O,  Jan.  31,  1913. 


Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Organize. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  paving  brick  manufacturers  of  all  that  part  of  the 
country  lying  east  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  line,  and  who 
sell  in  the  eastern  territory,  met  at  the  Port  Pitt  Hotel,  Pitts- 


burgh,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  brick  manufacturers’ 
association,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  manufacturers 
present  decided  to  form  a  permanent  organization.  C.  P. 
Mayer,  of  the  C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Company,  was  made  presi¬ 
dent;  C.  A.  Young,  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  A.  G.  McComb,  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany,  treasurer.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed,  and  it 
is  composed  of  the  following:  C.  P.  Mayer,  C.  A.  Young,  G. 
W.  Lenkerd.  F.  G.  Porter  and  J.  B.  Hammond.  The  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  known  as  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are,  first,  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  paving  blocks,  by  distributing  information 
as  to  cost,  durability  and  light  maintenance  of  brick  streets; 
incidentally  to  show  the  fallacy,  to  taxpayers,  of  the  smear 
preparations  which  are  now  so  extensively  advertised  and 
to  some  extent  used  and  which,  after  all,  are  only  make¬ 
shifts,  upon  which  the  taxpayers’  money  is  usually  spent, 
to  be  resurfaced  in  two  or  three  years  at  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pense.  Second,  to  educate  and  disseminate  information  as 
to  how  best  build  a  brick  street  for  permanency,  and  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  cost  of  maintenance  which  is  characteristic  of 
streets  of  makeshift  materials.  Third,  to  draw  up  and  put 
into  use  a  universal  selling  contract,  and  thereby  remove 
some  of  the  abuses  perpetrated  by  some  unscrupulous  con¬ 
tractors.  Fourth,  to  establish  some  standard  of  efficiency  for 
paving  blocks,  and  thereby  restrain  some  of  the  abuses  now 
in  vogue  with  some  of  the  engineers,  and  also  restrain  in¬ 
ferior  materials  from  being  shipped  by  some  few  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  being  first-class,  when  they  are  not.  Fifth,  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  in  its  great  national  work  and  efforts  to 
educate  and  promote  proper  street  construction. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  called  by  the  president  for  some 
time  during  the  N.  B  M.  A.  convention  at  Chicago,  from 
March  2nd  to  March  8th.  Very  truly  yours, 

C.  P.  Mayek. 


The  Brick  Situation  in  Seattle. 

Editor  The  Clay-Workek: 

The  outlook  for  1913  is  very  good  for  the  clayworkers  of 
this  section,  comparatively  speaking. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  is  not  doing- 
very  much  at  its  plants  at  the  present  time  but  will  start 
increasing  its  force  again  about  the  15th  inst.  All  the  com¬ 
mon  brickyards  which  closed  down  are  beginning  to  get  ready 
for  the  spring  opening.  Montague  Bond,  the  new  general 
manager  of  the  Lake  Union  Brick  Company,  has  just  let  a 
contract  to  dry  200,000  wet  brick  so  that  they  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  merchantable.  This  is  too  damp  a  climate  to  lay  wet 
brick  in.  Mr.  Bond  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  brick- 
maker  in  this  section  of  the  country  to  adbpt  this  scheme. 
Congratulations  are  in  order.  He  has  also  changed  the  stack 
on  the  new  Youngren  kiln  with  a  view  of  improving  the  op¬ 
eration  of  same.  Mr.  Cecil  Ridge,  who  resigned  as  manager 
of  this  company,  is  about  to  embark  in  the  moving  picture 
business  in  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Prospects  for  business  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  are 
unusually  good.  Buyers  from  there  are  placing  their  orders 
continually  with  the  different  firms  here.  This,  with  the  local 
business  that  is  in  sight,  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  more 
optimistic  feeling  than  was  prevalent  before. 

The  Washington  Clayworkers’  Association  is  no  more. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  old  officers  to  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  see  if  anything  can  be  done  to  resuscitate  this  dead 
one.  The  last  letter  from  “Siwash,”  who  ought  to  call  him¬ 
self  “Webfoot”  now,  states  just  how  things  are  here,  although 
he  is  describing  conditions  in  his  own  territory.  No  harmony 
— you  know  what  that  means — no  harmonious  clinkings  when 
the  ought-to-be  dividends  are  not  declared. 

The  Palmer  Clay  and  Coal  Company  has  placed  an  order 
for  machinery  with  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company 
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for  an  outfit.  This  plant,  I  understand,  will  be  located  at  or 
near  Roslyn,  Wash.  S.  C.  Munson,  former  superintendent 
of  the  Far  West  Clay  Company,  and  later  with  the  Little 
Falls  Fire  Clay  Company  and  the  Redondo  Clay  Company,  is 
the  promoter.  The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  has 
also  landed  the  order  for  the  machinery  for  the  Mayne  Island 
Brick  Company,  Mayne,  B.  C.  E.  J.  Shaw,  the  hustling  sales¬ 
man  of  this  concern,  is  doing  an  enormous  business.  W.  C. 
Mitchell  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Mayne  Island  Brick 
Company.  1  enjoyed  very  much  looking  at  W.  Merkel’s  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Canadian  Clayworker.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Johnnies  have  not  stolen  him  before  this.  The  Chehalis  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  Chehalis,  Wash.,  is  busy  installing  a  Klose 
continuous  kiln.  The  Boss  Brick  Company,  of  Tacoma,  is 
preparing  for  an  early  spring  start.  The  Steele  &  Thomas 
Brick  Company,  which  has  been  in  litigation  for  over  a  year, 
is  about  over  its  troubles.  Mr.  Steele  does  not  know  whether 
he  will  run  or  not  this  year;  not  much  inducement,  prices 
are  so  low.  The  Lolise  Brick  Company  and  the  Harper  Hill 
Brick  Company  will  soon  resume  operations  after  a  short 
rest.  The  Builders’  Brick  Company,  Abrahamson  Pontiac 
Brick  and  Tile  Company  and  the  Seattle  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  have  all  been  operating  all  winter  in  a  small  way,  and 
it  would  have  been  better  for  themselves  and  their  compet¬ 
itors  if  they  had  all  shut  down  during  the  extremely  wet 
season. 

I  realize  that  this  is  as  dull  a  letter  as  the  season,  maybe 
the  dullness  is  catching.  Under  these  conditions  you  will 
excuse  me,  1  am  sure.  Seattle  Subscriber. 


AMERICAN  ELOWER  COMPANY’S  SALES  CONVENTION. 


The  branch  office  managers  and  selling  engineers  of  the 
American  Blower  Company  met  for  their  annual  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Pontchartrain,  Detroit,  January  23rd,  24th  and 
25th.  Enthusiasm  with  regard  to  the  business  of  the  past 
year,  as  well  as  prospects  for  the  future,  was  evident  through¬ 
out  all  of  the  sessions.  Questions  relating  to  engineering, 
salesmanship,  administration,  works  management  and  produc¬ 
tion  were  discussed  at  considerable  length. 


A  REMARKABLE  BELT  RECORD. 

Only  those  who  have  been  through  a  brick  plant  and 
realized  the  immense  amount  of  grit  that  is  constantly  flying 
about,  sticking  and  eating  its  way  into  the  various  equipment, 
can  appreciate  the  significance  of  a  letter  just  received  by 
the  Gandy  Belting  Company  from  the  Bessemer  Fire  Brick 
Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  main  drive  belt  at  this 
plant  is  an  eight-ply,  twenty-six-inch  Gandy,  and  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  time 
the  plant  has  not  been  shut  down,  except  for  repairs  to  the 
machinery. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the  Bessemer  Company 
writes,  the  driving  belt  pulled  out  at  the  old  lace  holes, 
where  they  formerly  used  leather  lacings  and  later  changed 
to  belt  hooks.  This  is  the  first  time  the  belt  has  given  the 
least  trouble  in  the  manufacture  of  over  140,000,000  fire  bricks 
that  have  been  turned  out  during  its  service.  The  owners  are 
simply  splicing  on  a  new  piece  of  belt  to  repair  the  damage 
and  the  belt  has  continued  in  service  and  looks  good  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

We  look  upon  this  as  a  remarkable  record,  but  the  Gandy 
Company  tells  us  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  as 
their  records  show  many  such  instances.  They  are  making 
a  specialty  of  belts  for  this  class  of  work,  and  in  fact  all 
conditions  where  the  belt  is  subjected  to  particularly  hard 
usage,  and  where  leather  or  rubber  does  not  give  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  Gandy  has  been  found  to  give  excellent  service 


the  man  that  says  the  clayworkers  are  a  slow-going,  sleepy 
lot  is  doing  what  we  used  to  call  “talking  through  bis  hat 
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BOYD  PRESSES  PROMINENT  IN  CANADA. 


The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company  has  furnished  the 
equipment  for  many  of  the  leading  plants  in  Canada,  and  the 
Boyd  press  is  well  known  by  all  brickmakers  on  the  other 
side  as  one  that  has  the  durability  and  gives  the  service.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  plants  equipped  by  this  well- 
known  company  is  that  of  the  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Milton,  Ont.,  of  which  Mr.  J.  S.  McCannell  is  the 
managing  director. 

During  the  recent  Canadian  Convention  held  in  Toronto 
a  special  trip  was  made  by  the  delegates  through  this  plant, 
and  everyone  declared  it  to  be  the  finest,  most  orderly  plant 
they  had  ever  been  through.  On  this  plant  are  eight  Boyd 
presses,  all  in  active  operation,  with  a  total  capacity  of  160,- 
000  face  brick  by  the  dry-press  process.  This  plant  is  twenty- 
three  years  old  and  has  used  the  Boyd  press  from  the  start  to 
the  present  time,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  all  its  future 
years,  for  they  have  given  absolute  satisfaction.  With  one 
press  in  the  beginning,  this  plant  has  developed  into  an  eight- 
press  plant. 

These  presses  are  used,  not  only  every  day,  but  some¬ 
times  an  extra  run  is  made,  so  that  the  daily  capacity  is  much 
over  160,000.  The  plant  makes  one  of  the  highest  quality 


The  Boyd  press  has  recently  been  installed  on  the  plants 
of  the  Alberta  Clay  Products  Company  at  Medicine  Hat;  Cal¬ 
gary  Pressed  Brick  Sandstone  Company,  Calgary;  Redcliff 
Clay  Products  Company,  of  Redcliff,  Alberta,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  271/&  per  cent, 
duty  must  be  paid  for  the  entrance  into  Canada  of  American 
machinery,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  our  Canadian  cousins 
consider  the  Boyd  press  absolutely  satisfactory  and  necessary. 


THE  TWO  WEEKS  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE. 


THE  CERAMICS  DEPARTMENT  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  is  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the  clay  and 
allied  industries  in  as  effective  manner  as  possible. 
It  is  already  providing  a  technical  education  for  young  men 
who  expect  to  make  ceramics  their  life  work.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  and  space,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  attempt  any  educational  work  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  those  actively  engaged  in  the  industries  who  have  not 
the  time  nor  the  preparation  required  for  academic  studies. 
The  gratifying  support  of  this  work  by  the  Illinois  Legislature 
has  resulted  in  increasing  the  space  occupied  by  the  depart- 
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bricks  sold  in  Canada,  in  large  number  of  varieties,  which 
have  all  proven  extremely  popular  among  architects  and 
builders. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  following  complimentary 
letter  recently  received  by  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Com¬ 
pany: 

Messrs.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co., 

57th  and  Wallace  Sts.,  Chicago,  III.,  tf.  S.  A, 

Dear  Sirs — We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  new  Four 
Mold  “Special”  Boyd  Brick  Press,  which  we  recently  purchased  from 
you,  arrived  in  good  condition  and  is  now  making  bricks. 

We  have  now  eight  Boyd  presses  in  a  row,  and  expect  to  be  in 
the  market  for  another  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  is  now 
nearly  twenty-three  years  since  we  installed  the  first  Boyd  presses. 

We  tore  out  the  first  one  put  in  to  make  room  for  the  new 
Boyd  “Special,”  which  is  built  on  a  very  much  stronger  scale  than 
the  ordinary  machine.  However,  we  have  still  one  of  these  old  ma¬ 
chines  in  operation  and  producing  first-class  bricks.  For  a  number 
of  years  this  machine  worked  night  and  day. 

We  might  state  that  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  Boyd  press 
or  we  would  not  be  using  your  machine  exclusively. 

We  are  satisfied  that  we  are  making  the  best  bricks  made  in 
Canada  with  your  machines. 

Thanking  you  for  prompt  shipment  of  the  last  press,  we  re¬ 
main,  Yours  truly, 

MILTON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  LIMITED, 

J.  S.  McCannell,  Man’g  Director. 


merit,  and  hence  it  is  now  possible  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  work.” 

The  Ceramic  Department  has  therefore  established  a  two 
weeks’  industrial  course,  which  was  given  for  the  first  time 
from  January  12th  to  January  25th.  Besides  the  regular 
teaching  force,  Prof.  A.  V.  Blqininger,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  C.  B.  Harrop, 
of  Columbus,  O.,  were  secured  to  assist  in  the  work. 

The  work  as  given  dealt  with  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  ceramic  operations.  It  consisted  of  ceramic  phy¬ 
sics  and  chemistry,  origin,  classification,  physical  properties 
and.  testing  of  clays;  winning,  haulage  and  preparation  of 
clays;  dies  and  shaping  of  clays;  drying  and  burning;  test¬ 
ing  of  clay  products,  kiln  construction,  kiln  control,  stacks 
and  draft;  glazes,  engobes  and  decoration;  sketching,  draft¬ 
ing  and  reading  drawings;  problem  work  and  laboratory  work. 

In  the  follbwing  list  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
men  who  were  in  attendance: 

B.  G.  Baldridge,  Illiopolis,  Ill.,  with  H.  M.  Baldridge. 

Geo.  E.  Bowen,  Strasburg,  O.,  with  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co. 

A.  H.  Farrens,  Hastings,  Neb.,  with  Western  Brick  and 
Supply  Co. 

Glen  Foltz,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  with  Reynoldsville  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 
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R.  E.  Griffith,  Chicago,  Ill.,  with  Fire  Clay  Development  Co. 

Allred  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard,  Ill.,  with  Lombard  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 

Chas.  H.  Henderson,  Alton,  Ill.,  with  Alton  Brick  Co. 

O.  C.  Kennedy,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  with  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

Robt.  B.  Iveplinger,  Canton,  O.,  with  Metropolitan  Paving 
Brick  Co. 

A.  F.  Kleymeyer,  West  Point,  Ky.,  with  West  Point  Brick 
and  Lumber  Co. 

Henry  W.  Lutter,  Glenview,  Ill.,  with  Lutter  Brick  Co. 

F.  E.  Mclntire,  Equality,  Ill.,  with  Wm.  Mclntire  &  Son. 

Dan  Morey,  Jr.,  Ottumwa,  la.,  with  Morey  Clay  Products 
Co. 

C.  C.  Murray,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  with  Reynoldsville  Brick 
and  Tile  Co. 

Walter  M.  Pratt,  Earlville,  Ill.,  with  W.  M.  Pratt  Drain 
Tile  Factories. 

H.  P.  Robbins,  Roodhouse,  Ill.,  with  Roodhouse  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co. 

Roy  C.  Smith,  St.  Elmo,  111.,  with  Johnston  Brick  Works. 

F.  M.  Snyder,  Buffville,  Kan.,  with  Kansas  Buff  Brick  Co. 

Herman  C.  Steinmeyer,  LaSalle,  Ill.,  with  LaSalle  Pressed 
Brick  Co. 

Douglas  Stevens,  Cayuga,  Ind.,  with  Acme  Brick  Co. 

Fritz  Wagner,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111.,  with  The  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

C.  T.  Ward,  Tonica,  Ill.,  with  Lowell  Pottery  Co. 

R.  Y.  Wright,  Minter  City,  Miss.,  with  Minter  City  Tile  Co. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  the  instructors  to  note  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  men  entered  into  the 
work.  At  the  conclusion  each  \Vas  enthusiastic  in  his  praise 
of  the  industrial  course  and  expressed  his  intentions  of  at¬ 
tending  again  next  year. 


MODERN  METHODS  OF  DRYING  CLAY  WARE. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  splendid  catalogue  just  off  the 
press,  compiled  by  the  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  This  deals  in  a  most  interesting  way  of  drying 
clay  products  in  a  dryer  operated  on  correct  principles  unde- 
natural  laws.  This  dryer  is  the  Justice  Radiated  Heat  Dryer. 
Some  valuable  information  is  given  in  the  feature  article  of 
this  book  relative  to  the  clay,  water,  air  and  heat. 

Letters  of  recommendation,  illustrations  of  the  dryer  and 
and  a  few  plants  using  same,  descriptive  matter  giving  de¬ 
tails  as  t<S*purpose  and  construction  of  the  Justice  dryer  and 
a  brief;  article  on  scum  or  whitewash  appear  in  this  book.  If 
you  hatyre  not  received  a  copy  of  this  catalogue,  write  to  the 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WOMEN  BRICK  MAKERS  IN  ENGLAND. 


A  movement  for  higher  wages  has  arisen  in  the  Stour¬ 
bridge  (Worcestershire)  fire  clay  and  brick  fields.  Men  and 
women  work  on  these  fields  and  they  demand  a  ten  per  cent, 
increase  all  round.  Unless  this  is  given  they  will  strike.  Con¬ 
ditions  appear  to  be  very  bad  for  these  workers.  The  average 
wage  for  laborers  (men)  is  64  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
and  in  many  cases  women  are  working,  carrying  eighty 
pounds  of  clay  on  their  heads,  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
sixty  hours  per  week,  for  $1.72  per  week.  The  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women  Workers  is  co-operating  in  the  fight  and  its 
president,  Mrs.  Lowin,  is  in  the  district  organizing  the  women. 
When  the  real  facts  of  the  work  and  wages  in  the  trade  are 
revealed  there  is  likely  to  be  an  outburst  of  public  opinion. 

SOUTHWESTERN  BRICKMAKERS  MEET. 

(10* - - 

The  Arkansas  and  North  Louisiana  Brickmaker’s  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  annual  meeting  in  this  city  on  February  14 
and  15.  There  was  a  good  attendance  from  all  sections  of 
Arkansas  and  north  Louisiana. 

A  general  discussion  of  conditions  was  had  and  it  was 
found  that  the  demand  had  kept  up  well  during  the  past  year 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  promised  a  greater  demand 
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during  this  year.  A  uniform  size  brick  was  adopted  and  other 
matters  of  interest  were  brought  before  the  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Garland  Brewster,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  president;  C.  N.  Adams 
Alexandria,  La.,  first  vice-president;  O.  Lowe,  Gurdon  Arkan¬ 
sas,  second  vice-president;  W.  W.  Dickinson  Jr.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Executive  committee:  C.  W. 
Clark,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  M.  C.  Burke,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.;  B.  H. 
Lipscomb,  Hope,  Ark.;  J.  E.  Barringer,  Whelen,  Ark.;  Tlios. 
Atkinson,  Malvern,  Ark. 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO.  ELECT  OFFICERS. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Puring- 
ton  Paving  Brick  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  the  following  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected:  D.  V.  Purington,  F.  G.  Matteson,  George 
C.  Prussing,  C.  D.  B.  Howell,  W.  E.  Phillips,  P.  T.  Walsh,  W. 
G.  D.  Orr.  The  officers  chosen  were:  Chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  D.  V.  Purington;  president,  F.  G.  Matteson;  vice- 
presidents,  George  C.  Prussing  and  C.  D.  B.  Howell;  secre¬ 
tary,  W.  H.  Terwilliger,  and  general  manager,  W.  G.  D.  Orr. 
The  report  of  business  done  by  the  company  for  the  past 
year  was  satisfactory  to  the  board.  In  denial  of  the  reports 
which  have  been  circulated  by  certain  of  those  who  left  the 
employ  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  recent  strike,  the 
secretary  announced  that  the  company  has  not  missed  paying 
its  customary  quarterly  dividend  to  stockholders  since  the 
strike  occurred  at  their  plant. 


AMERICAN  BLOWER  COMPANY  WELL  KNOWN  IN  ITS 

HOME  CITY. 

A  manufacturer  in  Cambridge,  Va.,  recently  had  occasion 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  exhaust  fans.  He  remembered 
that  t'neie  was  a  manufacturer  of  such  machines  in  Detroit, 
but  did  not  recall  the  name,  consequently  addressed  his  let¬ 
ter  “Manufacturers  of  Blowers  for  Planing  Mills,  Detroit, 
Mich.,”  which  letter  was  promptly  delivered  at  the  office  of 
the  American  Blower  Company. 


COLUMBUS  BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA  CO.  ELECT 

OFFICERS. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Columbus,  O.,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  directors:  James  Kilbourne,  Felix  A. 
Jacobs,  R.  S.  Warner,  Willis  G.  Bowland,  R.  H.  Platt,  Lincoln 
Kilbourne  and  L.  G.  Kilbourne.  The  directors  elected  the 
following  officers:  L.  G.  Kilbourne,  president;  Felix  A.  Ja¬ 
cobs,  vice-president;  Charles  Wardlow,  secretary;  J.  B.  Coop¬ 
er,  assistant  secretary;  Ben  S.  Fisher,  superintendent. 


EDWIN  F.  KNIGHT  JOINS  BUFFALO  SUPPLY  CO. 


Edwin  F.  Knight,  for  a  number  of  years  sales  manager  of 
the  Bradford  Press  Brick  Company  and  secretary  of  the 
Bradford  Fireproofing  Company,  Bradford,  Pa.,  severed  his 
connection  with  both  companies  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
February  1  became  manager  of  the  clay  products  department 
of  the  Buffalo  Builders’  Supply  Company,  Ellicott  Square, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Knight  is  a  hustler  and  has  many  friends 
in  the  brick  and  building  lines,  all  of  whom  will  join  with 
us  in  wishing  him  success. 


CHANGE  IN  OFFICERS  OF  LACLEDE-CH  RISTY  CLAY 

PRODUCTS  CO. 


Montague  Lyon,  former  secretary  of  the  Laclede-Christj' 
Clay  Products  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president,  and  W.  J.  Westphalen,  former  auditor,  chosei 
secretary  to  succeed  him.  Richard  D.  Hatton  was  made  gen 
eral  manager  and  re-elected  vice-president  and  treasurer 
William  T.  Christy  was  made  assistant  secretary  and  treas 
urer.  James  Green  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  boart 
and  John  L.  Green,  president.  All  the  officers  were  mad: 
directors  and  the  name  of  J.  Le  Beau  Christy  added  to  the 
directorate. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  one  big,  double-barreled  thought  for  everybody  now 
is,  attend  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  and  the  Clay  Show. 

*  *  # 

Here’s  hoping  that  the  new  president  gets  material  for 
his  new  cabinet  in  the  form  of  men  who  are  “bricks.” 

*  Si  * 

You  should  not  only  go  to  Chicago  yourself,  but  take  the 
better  half  along,  too,  for  there  will  be  lots  to  interest  both. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  a  poor  year  so  far  for  peace  conferences,  but 
the  outlook  continues  bright  for  building  and  for  the  brick 
industry. 


it  is  a  whole  lot  better  to  harken  to  the  call  to  go  to 
Chicago  than  to  stay  at  home  and  bewail  the  fact  that  you 
didn’t  go. 


*  * 


It  helps  a  lot  to  just  be  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  but 
the  best  thing  is  to  be  an  active  member  and  take  a  part  in 
the  discussions. 


One  of  the  encouraging  things  worthy  of  a  little  special 
notice  about  now  is  the  development  in  terra  cotta  trimmings 
that  at  times  take  the  place  of  stone  in  the  face  work  of 
pretentious  buildings. 


The  cement  production  increased  last  year  just  a  little 
less  than  4.3  per  cent.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  increased  its  product  more  than  that,  and 
that  it  will  do  even  better  this  year. 

*  *  * 


Business  experting  is  a  new  profession  that  some  people 
start  out  to  practicing  before  they  are  fully  qualified  for  the 


work,  so  that  occasionally  trusting  progressive  business  man 

gets  “stung.” 

*  *  * 

The  enthusiasm  for  brick  boosting  that  you  will  get  out 
of  the  Clay  Show  will  be  worth  the  trip. 

*  *  * 

Sample  brick  seem  to  make  a  fairly  good  valentine,  and 
the  parcels  post  is  encouraging  the  distribution  of  them  as 
such. 


Every  architect  you  can  persuade  to  come  to  the  Clay 
Show  will  not  only  find  the  trip  worth  while,  but  he  will  after¬ 
ward  be  more  of  a  booster  for  brick. 


The  man  who  has  boosted  brick  the  past,  year,  and  has 
put  faith  and  enthusiasm  into  the  work,  will  not  require  much 
urging  to  do  the  same  thing  over,  for  there  are  enough  good 
results  showing  to  furnish  the  necessary  encouragement. 


A  trip  to  the  big  gathering  at  Chicago  should  prove  to  be 
a  good  treat,  and  also  good  for  the  trade,  for  no  man  can 
go  and  make  good  use  of  his  time  without  coming  home  with 
new  ideas  and  fresh  inspiration  that  will  well  repay  him  for 
the  trip. 


The  more  architects  that  can  be  induced  to  attend  the 
Clay  Show  the  more  likely  we  are  to  have  a  goodly  share  of 
those  new  ideas  in  architecture  that  are  being  continually 
asked  for,  and  also  the  more  likely  they  are  to  include  clay 
products  in  their  specifications. 


Lumber  for  building  purposes  is  going  at  such  high  prices 
now  that  it  should  make  it  easier  than  ever  before  to  get 
prospective  buidlers  to  use  brick,  and  it  should  be  a  good 
season  to  cultivate  industrially  the  trade  of  the  retail  dealers 
in  lumber  to  the  end  that  they  may  buy  and  sell  more  brick. 


THE  BUSY  SEASON. 


This  promises  to  be  the  busiest  season  on  record,  especial¬ 
ly  in  building  lines,  and  it  looks  good  for  paving  brick  and 
all  manner  of  clay  products.  And  as  the  product  was  all 
pretty  closely  cleaned  up  last  fall,  it  means  a  busy  time  in 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  brickmakers  to  get  ready  for 
the  summer  demand.  It  means  in  many  cases  the  adding 
of  new  machinery  and  the  overhauling  of  equipment  as  well 
as  making  up  a  stock  ready  for  the  demand.  So  it  ought 
to  be  an  unusually  busy  spring  all  around.  Are  you  ready? 
Are  you  getting  at  all  these  things  in  time  so  that  you  will 
be  in  shape  to  supply  the  summer  demand  and  get  all  the 
trade  that  should  fall  to  your  share?  If  not,  it  is  time  to 
get  a  hustle  on,  for  every  indication  points  toward  a  rush  of 
business,  and  some  of  the  weather  prophets  claim  that  it  will 
come  early — that  is,  the  weather  for  the  spring  and  summer 
building  operations.  It  is  a  time  to  be  up  and  doing,  and 
not  sitting  by  and  moping  about  whether  brick  will  get  all 
that  is  coming  to  it  this  year.  There  is  really  nothing  to 
mope  about,  and  not  much  room  for  complaint,  for  the  big 
room  and  the  main  room  is  for  business.  Barring  accidents 
and  unexpected  disturbances,  business  ought  to  go  with 
quite  a  rush  this  year,  and  it  is  the  man  who  is  prepared  for 
it  that  will  get  the  best  out  of  the  busy  season. 


THE  DADDY  ANNUAL. 


Keep  in  mind  the  date  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  meeting,  March 
4,  5,  6  and  7,  for  this  is  the  daddy  annual  of  them  all,  and  no 
matter  what  other  association  you  belong  to  or  which  one 
of  the  various  lines  of  clay  productions  you  are  -nterested  in, 
you  should  be  associated  with  and  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  convention.  This 
association  has  been  the  greatest  educator  of  all;  it  is  the 
thing  that  has  put  the  push  in  the  wheels  of  progress,  and 
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through  which  a  wonderful  fund  of  technical  and  trade  in- 
forn  ation  has  been  disseminated. 

There  has  been  so  much  done,  so  many  technical  prob¬ 
lems  thrashed  out  and  solved,  that  some  may  by  this  time 
be  getting  the  idea  that  there  is  not  much  more  required  in 
this  line  and  not  the  same  urgent  need  there  once  was  to 
attend  closely  the  sessions  of  this  convention.  This  is  a 
mistaken  idea,  for  though  lots  of  trade  problems  have  been 
solved  and  a  wonderful  lot  of  information  of  an  educational 
character  has  already  been  worked  out  and  has  led  to  a 
remarkable  progress  in  clayworking,  we  are  not  to  a  stop¬ 
ping  place  in  this  work,  not  by  any  means.  There  is  always 
something  new  to  learn  and  more  room  to  develop,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  and  the  chances  that  you  may  fall  behind  unless 
you  keep  up  with  the  new  ideas  and  developments  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  you  be  on  hand  to  hear. and  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  body. 

Of  course,  you  can  stay  away  from  the  session  and  even 
stay  at  home  and  read  about  it  afterwards,  getting  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  The  Cl  ay- Workei;  the  various  technical  papers  read, 
and  study  them  at  your  leisure,  and  this  will  help  some,  but 
it  is  nothing  like  being  on  the  job,  hearing  all  the  discussions 
and  getting  the  human  emphasis  and. coloring  which  puts  the 
finer  shades  of  meaning  into  them.  And  not  only  do  you  get 
a  better  understanding  of  these  things  from  taking  a  part  in 
the  sessions,  but  by  coming  to  the  convention  you  have  the 
opportunity  between  the  sessions  for  personal  contact  with 
others  and  those  side  talks  and  round  table  conferences  which 
do  so  much  to  make  life  brighter  and  business  better. 

So  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  not  only  going  to 
Chicago  and  see  the  Clay  Show  and  attend  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  you  are  interested  in,  but  also  that  you  are 
going  to  be  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  in  attendance 
at  all  the  sessions  from  beginning  tc  end. 


THE  GREAT  CLAY  SHOW. 


It  will  be  easy  for  those  who  attended  to  recall  that  the 
great  International  Clay  Products  Exposition  given  at  Chi¬ 
cago  last  year  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  “I  will” 
spirit.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  expositions  ever 
pulled  off  and  the  most  remarkable  display  of  clay  products 
ever  gotten  together.  Last  year  marked  merely  the  begin¬ 
ning,  though.  It  was  the  first  pretentious  effort  of  the  kind 
and  that  it  was  carried  out  so  successfully  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  experimenting  on  the  same  scale  should  furnish  an 
abundance  of  assurance  that  the  Clay  Show  this  year  will 
be  even  more  remarkable  and  that  the  hustling  spirit  of  Chi¬ 
cago  will  again  manifest  itself  and  that  their  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  glory.  We  are  assured  that  the  show  will  be 
ready  on  time  and  that  it  will  be  even  greater  than  the  last 
one,  and  the  only  thing  needed  now  to  make  it  all  the  pro¬ 
moters  could  wish  for  is  a  big  attendance.  The  making  of 
the  Clay  Show,  the  placing  and  arrangement  of  the  exhibits, 
was  up  to  the  promoters  of  the  Clay  Show  and  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  making  exhibits.  The  final  success  of  the  Clay 
Show,  the  thing  to  make  these  things  worth  while,  is  up 
to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  brick  manufacturers.  An 
exposition  of  this  kind,  no  matter  how  big  nor  how  good, 
can  only  serve  its  proper  ends  when  there  is  an  attendance 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the  undertaking.  That  is 
where  the  rank  and  file  of  the  clavworkers  come  in.  The 
exposition  management  has  done  its  share,  the  exhibitors 
are  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  their  part  and  now  it  is 
up  to  the  clayworkers  of  the  country  to  see  that  the  crowd 
comes,  to  come  themselves  and  see  how  many  others  they 
°an  influence  to  bring  along  and  encourage  to  come. 


WHO  SHOULD  GO  AND  WHY. 


The  clayworker  himself  is  among  the  first  who  should 
go.  Every  clayworker  in  the  country,  no  matter  whether  he 
is  a  maker  of  common  brick,  face  brick,  paving  brick,  fire 
brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  or  what,  should  make  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  visit  this  Clay  Show.  He  should  not  pass  it  up  on 


the  theory  that  the  Clay  Show  is  merely  to  interest  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  of  clay  products.  The  Clay  Show  will  prove  a 
pretty  liberal  education  to  tiie  average  clay  man  himself. 
1  here  will  be  displayed  not  oulv  his  own  product  in  various 
lor  ms,  but  he  will  see  practicaly  every  form  of  clay  product 
that  is  made  in  the  country,  and  from  this  he  may  gain 
many  new  ideas  and  suggestions  tor  his  own  future  business 
that  will  be  worth  while.  Those  who  are  interested  in  dis¬ 
playing  and  promoting  brick  and  other  clay  products  for 
building  or  any  other  purpose  can  get  new  ideas  there  and 
fresh  enthusiasm  on  this  subject,  because  there  will  be  dis¬ 
plays  in  various  forms,  some  of  which  should  suggest  a 
bright  idea  to  every  visitor.  Also  in  reviewing  the  many 
things  made  each  man  may  find  here  and;  there  some  other 
clay  product  that  he  can  handle  a  part  of  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity  along  with  what  he  is  producing  himself  and  thus 
build  up  a  broader  trade  arrangement  and  lend  a  hand  to 
the  wider  extension  of  the  use  of  clay  products  in  general. 
Indeed,  there  are  so  many  different  things  of  interest  and 
value  for  the  clayworkers  to  see  themselves  that  one  may 
say  that  the  first  importance  of  the  show'  is  to  the  clay 
producer  himself. 


CITY  FATHERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

Of  course,  it  is  desired  to  have  all  the  city  fathers  and 
ai  collects  to  attend  that  it  is  possible  to  round  up  and  get 
there.  This  is  the  thing  that  every  brick  man  and  every 
producer  of  clay  products  should  interest  himself  in.  Those 
who  have  charge  of  the  street  and  sewer  building  in  the  cities 
should  be  encouraged  to  go,  because  it  means  new  ideas  'to 
them  in  both  construction  and  material,  as  well  as  a  pro¬ 
moting  of  clay  products  in  this  work.  The  architects  ought 
to  be  afnong  those  easiest  to  interest  and!  get  to  come  along 
because  the  enterprising  architect  of  today  is  always  looking 
for  new  things  and  for  fresh  ideas.  If  you  can  impress  on  the 
architects  in  your  community  that  they  can  get  more  new 
ideas  there  in  a  few  days  than  they  can  get  in  months  at 
home  you  should  be  able  to  induce  a  fair  share  of  them  to 
attend.  Inducing  architects  to  attend  is  one  way  of  making 
good  argument  for  clay  products  that  should  prove  effective, 
for  w'hen  the  architect  sees  things  that  he  likes  himself  and 
takes  up  with  them  voluntarily  it  is  comparatively  easy  sail¬ 
ing,  whereas  if  you  have  to  go  back  home  and  tell  them 
about  the  things  you  have  seen  and  try  to  make  them  see 
them  through  your  eyes  and  your  argument,  it  is  often  quite 
an  up-hill  job.  So  lend  a  hand  by  helping  to  encourage  the 
architects  to  attend,  as  wrell  as  attending  yourself,  and  you 
will  be  directly  benefited  and  at  the  same  time  you  will 
be  contributing  to  the  general  welfare  and  progress  of  clay 
products. 

The  right  idea  in  connection  with  the  Clay  Show'  is  to  get 
up  a  party  to  attend.  Include  in  the  party  not  only  yourself 
and  other  brickmakers  in  the  community  and  the  women  be¬ 
longing  and  appertaining  to  same,  but  then  after  you  have 
taken  this  as  a  nucleus,  see  how7  many  more  you  can  add  to 
the  party  in  the  w7ay  of  architects,  city  fathers,  building  con¬ 
tractors,  local  newspaper  men  and  others.  The  party  will 
make  the  trip  more  enjoyable  for  yourself  and  the  others 
going  and  coming,  and  we  are  promised  that  those  who  at¬ 
tend  will  get  their  money’s  w7ortli  at  the  Clay  Show,  and 
certainly  the  result  of  such  a  trip  would  be  a  help  in  boost¬ 
ing  clay  products  at  home. 


THE  LOCAL  EDITORS. 

You  should  make  some  special  effort  to  get  your  local 
newspaper  men  interested.  Have  them  attend  the  Clay  Show, 
if  possible,  where  they  can  see  things  with  their  own  eyes 
that  will  beget  enthusiasm  about  clay  products  and  then 
when  they  go  back  home  they  will  not  only  write  interest¬ 
ingly  about  the  Clay  Show  itself  and  help  the  cause  along 
in  that  way,  but  they  will  also  be  in  a  position  to  co-operate 
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with  you  better  in  the  boosting  of  clay  products  in  your 
community  in  the  future. 

In  fact,  the  Clay  Show  will  be  of  interest  to  any  one  and 
worth  quite  a  long  trip  to  see,  and  if  you  will  canvass  your 
local  community  carefully  and  thoughtfully  you  will  find 
here  and  there  an  astounding  number  of  people  in  different 
lines  who  will  be  especially  interested  in  this  great  exposi¬ 
tion.  Make  a  list  of  them,  figure  out  just  where  their  spe¬ 
cial  interests  are  and  then  have  a  talk  with  them  about  it 
and  invite  them  to  attend.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  clay  working  industry  can  do  to 
help  make  the  great  International  Clay  Show  of  1913  at 
Chicago  the  greatest  on  record.  Help  get  the  crowd  there. 
Remember  the  dates,  February  26  to  March  8th,  and  start 
early  so  that  you  may  see  all  the  show  and  have  time  to  at¬ 
tend  the  convention  sessions  77011  are  interested  in. 
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USERS  OF  SCREENS,  ATTENTION! 


To  the  younger  generation  “open  house”  is  a  somewhat 
meaningless  phrase,  but  to  those  past  middle  life  or  more,  it 
is  fraught  with  much  meaning  and  is  well-nigh  a  synonym 
for  hospitality  and  cordial  good  will.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense 
that  we  remind  our  readers  that  Messrs.  Harrington  &  King, 
manufacturers  of  perforated  steel  screens,  will  keep  “open 
house”  convention  week.  Visiting  clayworkers  are  cordially 
invited  to  call  at  their  office  and  factory,  624  North  Union 
street,  Chicago,  and  inspect  their  product,  which  includes  the 
highest  grade  of  perforated  metals  for  any  and  all  purposes. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  will  not  attend  the  convention,  but 
are  interested  in  anything  of  the  sort,  are  referred  to  their 
ad.  on  page  192  o  fthis  issue. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CATALOG. 


One  of  the  most  artistic  catalogs  we  have  ever  received 
is  that  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  on  their 
Haigh’s  New  System  Continuous  Kiln,  which  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  them.  The  cover  design  shows  a  burner  throw¬ 
ing  a  shovelful  of  coal  into  the  firebox  of  a  kiln.  This  is  in 
colors  and  is  very  realistic.  The  merits  of  the  Haigh  kiln 
are  forcefully  enumerated  on  the  cover,  as  follows:  “It  is 
a  great  fuel  economizer,  a  great  labor  saver,  a  great  paving 
brick  burner,  a  great  fireproofing  burner,  a  great  common 
brick  burner,  a  practical  kiln  easy  to  operate,  not  intricate  or 
mysterious,  arranged  to  suit  all  locations,  capacities  and  con¬ 
ditions.”  The  thirty-one  pages  of  illustrations  and  descriptive 
matter  in  this  beautiful  catalog  are  very  attractive  and  well 
worth  reading  and  studying.  If  you  are  interested,  write  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  for 
a  copy. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


“The  Lakewood  Line”  is  the  title  of  a  splendid  catalog 
recently  received  from  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  makes  the  equipment  that  has 
the  reputation  of  being  “built  to  last.”  This  catalog  con¬ 
tains  interesting  information  and  illustrations  of  their  dryer 
cars,  wheel  axles,  roller  bearings,  pallets,  single  track  trans¬ 
fers,  electric  transfer  cars,  turntables,  kiln  bands,  dump  cars, 
tracks,  represses  and  other  supplies.  See  their  advertise¬ 
ment  on  page  356  of  this  issue. 

“Simonds  Fuel  Economy  Lines”  is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
catalog  just  off  the  press.  This  book  is  a  practical  treatise 
on  fuel  economy  in  connection  with  power  plant  operation, 
and  is  especially  valuable  to  every  clayworker,  since  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fuel  economy  is  receiving  careful  thought  and  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  industrial  world  today,  as  the  increasing  cost 
of  coal  is  making  the  fuel  economy  problem  a  most  vital  one 
to  all  steam  producers.  The  Simonds  Fuel  Economy  Lines 
consist  of  the  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  for  water  tube  boilers,  the 
Hays  Flue  Gas  Analysis  Instruments,  the  Dean  Boiler  Tube 
Cleaner  and  the  Eclipse  Smoke  Indicator.  This  firm  will  be 
pleased  to  send  a  complimentary  copy  of  this  book  to  any 
clayworker  making  request  of  G.  L.  Simonds  &  Co.,  801  Stein¬ 
way  Building,  64  East  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago,  Ill.  See 
their  advertisement  on  page  297  of  this  issue. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  30J. 

“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson-Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  317.] 

FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Six  second-hand  iron  clay  cars,  track 
32-inch  tread. 

W.  B.  DAVIS  BRICK  CO.. 

2  1  d  Richmond,  Va. 

WANTED. 

A  position  as  superintendent  or  head 
burner  of  a  paving,  face  or  building 
brick  plant.  Many  years  of  experience, 
and  the  best  of  references.  Under¬ 
stand  burning  so  as  to  produce  different 
colored  effects.  Also  the  shading  and 
classifying  of  brick.  Address, 

BOX  2— ROBERT, 

2  1c  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 

For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued 
pages  303,  304  and  305. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


KILN  SUCCESS 

Our  Haigh  Continuous  Kilns  are  proving  success¬ 
ful  wherever  installed.  VVe  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
names  of  users  upon  request-  If  you  had  one  of  these 
kilns  installed,  you  could  not  afford  to  be  without  it. 
We  will  gladly  go  into  the  matter  with  you. 

Look  at  This  Testimonial  from  Marion 

Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind.,  Nov.  26,  1912. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Chicago,  Illinois, 

Gentlemen: 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
report  to  you  that  after  twelve  months  operation  with  the 
68  chamber  kiln  at  this  plant,  we  are  now  producing  from 
95  to  98  per  cent,  selected  No.  1  brick,  with  an  average 
consumption  of  600  lbs.  of  Indiana  coal  per  M.  brick  burned, 
and  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  this  kiln  and  its  oper¬ 
ation  to  any  of  your  prospective  buyers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marion  Brick  Works, 

W.  T.  Dumbleton, 

Gen.  Mgr. 


Write  for  our  ne to  catalogue 
on  the  Haigh  Kiln 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


The  Baby  Grand 

In  our  No.  281  Auger  Machine  we  are  offering  the 
“Little  Brother  of  the  Strong  Family.”  The  No.  281  is  a 
smaller  addition  to  the  218,  which  has  made  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  record  on  tile  and  brick.  The  No.  281,  though  much 
smaller,  is  even  better,  considering  its  size,  than  the  218, 
and  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  used.  It  was  designed  and 
built  for  plants  requiring  less  capacity  than  the  No.  218,  the  No.  231,  and 
the  No.  233.  Those  manufacturers  who  want  to  make  brick  or  tile,  or  brick 
and  tile  alternately,  and  who  want  a  limited  capacity,  will  find  this  No. 
281  an  attractive  proposition. 


The  No.  281  is  built  along  the  same  lines  as  the  larger  members  of  this  same 
“Strong  Family.”  It  possesses  most  of  the  advanced  features  in  machine  building 
that  are  in  the  No.  218  and  has  a  quality  and  efficiency  which  entitles  the  No.  281  to 
full  membership  in  this  family  of  successful  machines. 

Manufacturers  who  are  at  all  interested  are  invited  to  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  photographs  of  the  No.  281. 

We  manufacture  every  machine  and  appliance  required  to  make  every  class  of 
clay  products  by  all  processes. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


The  Men  Who 
Remember 


A  Man  Who 
Forgot 


There  are  men  who  remember  as  well  as  men  who 

: 

forget.  Among  those  who  remember  are  those  who 
prosper.  In  the  past  sixty  days  the  American  Com¬ 
pany  has  sold  no  less  than  twenty-five  dry  and  wet 
pans.  These  pans  have  gone  to  men  who  have  re¬ 
membered  quality  and  who  know  that  in  the  Ameri 
can  line  of  pans  there  is  the  highest  type  of  qual¬ 
ity  which  insures  a  satisfaction  of  operation  not 
found  with  any  other  line  of  pans.  The  American 
line  of  pans  is  correctly  designed  and  carefully  built. 
They  are  the  least  exacting  in  their  demands  for  at¬ 
tention  and  produce  more  work  than  others.  The 
twenty-five  pans  sold  in  the  past  sixty  days  are  an 
indication  of  the  high  confidence  in  which  these 
American  pans  are  held  by  the  clay  trade.  The 
pans  of  the  American  Company  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  confidence  because  they  are  built  and  operate 
in  a  manner  to  merit  this  confidence.  The  first 
pan  built  by  the  American  Company  twenty-five 
years  ago  is  still  in  successful  operation  and  is  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  quality  back  of  the  American  line. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  pan  it  will  be  econ¬ 
omy  to  buy  the  saving  and  satisfying  American  pan. 
Full  particulars  and  descriptions  on  request.  We 
have  more  pans  in  successful  operation  than  any 
other  manufacturers. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  Clay  Products  by  all  proc¬ 
esses. 


“I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  own  an  Eagle  Re¬ 
press,”  said  a  successful  brick  manufacturer  the 
other  day.  “The  fact  is,  the  Eagle  gives  so  little 
cause  to  think  unkindly  of  it  that  we  scarcely  think 
of  it  at  all.  Aside  from  the  natural  ills  of  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  Eagle  Repress  goes  right  along  without 
attention.  Even  our  Corliss  engine  is  inferior  to  it 
when  results  are  counted  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
we  lavish  attention  cn  the  engine  where  the  Eagle 
Repress  has  scarcely  any  attention  at  all.  If  I  were 
to  buy  another  repress  tomorrow  or  a  hundred  re¬ 
presses,  there  is  only  one  press  I  would  consider 
and  that  is 

The  Eagle  Repress 

“I  am  sure  no  press  would  do  what  it  has  done  for 
us,  and  I  can  look  back  upon  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Eagle  with  much  more  confidence  than  I  can 
look  forward  to  the  promises  of  some  other  press.” 

The  above  is  only  one  of  the  many  approving 
things  said  of  the  Eagle  Repress  by  those  who  know. 
It  is  easily  the  staunchest  and  best  press  on  the 
market  today  and  will  be  sure  to  give  you  more  and 
better  output  with  less  trouble  than  any  other  press. 
Let  us  send  you  particulars  about  the  Eagle  Repress. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  for  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  by  all  processes.  Write 
for  new  catalog.  It  ably  reflects  the  quality  of  the 
“Built  Right,  Run  Right”  line. 


The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


The  Greatest  Paving  Brick  Machine 

The  greatest  Paving  Brick  Plants  in  the  country — the  plants 
where  capacity  and  quality  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  the  most  . 
up-to-date  machinery  and  methods  are  installed  to  raise  the  clay 
trade  to  its  highest  plane  of  quality — in  such  plants  the  No.  65 
Auger  Machine  here  shown  is  doing  its  part  toward  elevating  and 
enriching  the  business.  In  all  cases  where  the  No.  65  machine  has 
been  installed  they  attain  the  highest  record  of  capacity  ever  known 
in  these  plants,  and  without  sacrificing  the  quality.  Here,  then,  is 


a  machine  that  has  made  good  and  will  make  good  again  wherever  it  is  installed. 
Where  machines  of  less  capacity  are  desired  we  have  them  embodying  the  same 


The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine. 

high  grade  of  excellent  construction  which  makes  them  able  to  run  up  to  and 
beyond  their  rated  output.  No  m  atter  what  machinery  or  appliance  you  may 
want,  and  no  matter  for  what  process  or  product  you  may  want  it  so  long  as  it  is 
used  in  the  clay  trade,  we  can  supply  it. 

T  he  N o.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed  for  the  manufacture  or  Paving  Brick 
and  other  clay  products.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  high  class  throughout, 
the  material  used  is  the  best  quality,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  highest  standard. 
The  machine  is  built  with  a  high  factor  of  safety.  Full  description  on  request. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 
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G.  W.  Buer  will  establish  a  plant  at  Milano,  Tex.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  pottery. 

E.  C:  Fowler  &  Sons,  of  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  brickyard  property  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Michael  Angler,  Warwick,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  writes  that  he 
is  in  the  market  for  brick  machinery  and  supplies. 

The  Acme  Brick  Company,  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 
will  make  extensive  improvements  at  its  plant  six  miles 
west  of  that  city. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Interstate  Clay  Products 
Company  have  been  filed  by  W.  H.  Lyle,  of  South  River,  N.  J. 
The  company  is  incorporated  at  $100,000. 

G.  H.  Cutter,  of  Sheridan,  Mont.,  has  been  investigating  the 
clay  and  shale  deposits  at  Billings,  Mont.,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  common  and  pressed  brick.  He  intends  to  install  a 
plant 

The  Sugar  Creek  Clay  and  Coal  Company  is  a  new  con¬ 
cern  recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  to  manufac¬ 
ture  brick  at  Sugar  Creek,  O.  W.  N.  Hochstetler  is  at  the 
head  of  the  concern. 

Franklin  R.  Maxwell  and  Richard  Harding  contemplate 
the  establishment  of  a  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  where  they  have  excellent  deposits  of  shale  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

The  Deckman-Duty  Paving  Brick  Company  is  making  a 
number  of  improvements  at  their  plant  at  Carrollton,  O., 
having  recently  installed  their  own  electric  lighting  plant. 
The  company  shipped  9,200,000  brick  during  1912. 

The  brick  plant  of  the  Ohlsen  Brick  Company  at  Loup 
City,  Neb.,  was  completely  destroyed  early  in  January  by  a 
fire  which  started  in  the  engine  room.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  $20,000,  on  which  there  is  no  insurance.  The  plant  will 
probably  be  rebuilt. 

Frank  W.  Makepeace,  proprietor  of  the  Indiana  Brick 
Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  announces  that  the  work  of  re¬ 
storing  the  buildings  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  a  year 
ago  has  been  commenced.  He  expects  to  have  the  plant 
ready  for  operation  by  the  first  of  April. 

The  3-V  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Neodesha,  Kas., 
and  the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  Company,  at  Buffville,  Kas.,  are 
equipping  their  plants  with  combination  gas  and  coal  burn¬ 
ers.  Both  plants  have  had  to  use  some  coal  since  the  gas 
supply  is  getting  low,  and  they  want  to  be  able  to  use  both 
fuels. 

The  plant  of  the  Fallston  Fire  Clay  Company,  in  Beaver 
county,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  purchased  by  A.  L.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  R.  L.  Wilson  and  T.  P.  Cuthbert,  of  Pittsburgh.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  the  name  of  the  concern,  as  the  charter 
was  included  in  the  sale  of  the  property..  General  offices  have 
been  opened  in  the  Henry  W.  Oliver  building,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
being  in  charge. 

A  number  of  the  Brazil,  Ind.,  clay  plants,  including  the 
Brazil  Clay  Company,  the  Sheridan  Brick  Company  and  the 
American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  have  closed  down  to  make 
needed  repairs  in  anticipation  of  an  immense  business  in 
the  spring.  At  its  annual  stockholders’  meeting,  the  first- 
named  company  elected  the  following  officers:  W.  M.  Zellar, 
president;  J.  H,  McClelland,  secretary,  and  W.  H.  Snyder, 
treasurer. 

Announcement  of  improvements  at  the  Denton  press  brick 
plant,  which  will  more  than  double  the  present  capacity,  was 
made  here  by  President  R.  S.  Root  and  W.  R.  Bennett,  pres¬ 
ident  and  vice-president  and  treasurer.  The  additions  include 
ten  new  kilns,  two  big  new  presses,  a  new  engine,  a  new  dry¬ 
ing  room  150x600  feet,  with  a  capacity  of  4,000,000  brick,  and 
the  purchase  of  twenty-eight  acres  of  additional  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  present  site.  In  the  last  eighteen  months,  including 
the  present  improvements,  work  on  which  will  begin  at 
once,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been  increased  from  15,000 
to  70,000  brick  a  day,  and  the  kiln  capacity  has  been  consid¬ 


erably  more  than  doubled,  the  present  capacity  being  2,000,000 
brick  at  one  time. 

E.  O.  Perry,  10  State  St.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  would  like  to 
get  catalogues  and  prices  on  brickyard  equipment. 

C.  F.  Kaul,  of  Madison,  Neb.,  expects  to  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  Norfolk,  Neb.  His  sons  will  be  associated  with  him 
in  the  enterprise. 

The  National  Brick  Company,  of  Montreal,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  is  a  new  concern  recently  organized  by  D.  L.  McGibbon 
and  Charles  R.  Hosmer. 

Charles  Hollis,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  he  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  desirable  site  for  a  brick  plant.  Interested  parties 
should  address  him  at  107  Myrtle  street. 

The  Hamblet  Brick  Company,  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock.  George  B.  Hamblet, 
Norman  Singer  and  Samuel  B.  Densmore  are  the  incorpo¬ 
rators. 

Fire  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  defective  electric 
wiring  caused  several  hundred  dollars’  damage  to  an  office 
building  at  the  Royal  plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick 
Company,  Canton,  O. 

J.  S.  Braden,  of  Cameron,  W.  Va.,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  to  establish  a  brick  and  tile  plant  at  that  place. 
The  plant  will  probably  be  equipped  with  machinery  from 
the  shops  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  Dayton,  O. 

The  Heron  Lake  Brick  and  Tile  Company  closed  down 
their  plant  for  the  season  last  week  with  the  longest  run  in 
the  history  of  the  company,  and  8,250,000  brick  to  their 
credit.  One  order  was  for  1,000,000  for  a  South  Dakota  state 
university  building. 

F.  L.  Bartlett  has  disposed  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
stock  in  the  Sterling  Brick  Company,  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  to  B. 
F.  Thomas.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company,  held  the 
latter  part  of  January,  all  of  the  old  officers  were  re-elected 
as  follows:  F.  L.  Bartlett,  president;  F.  H.  Snyder,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  F.  L.  Stowell,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  company  is  being  organized  to  manufacture  brick  at 
Brownsville,  Ill.  A  plant  will  be  erected  at  once  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  high-grade  building  brick  and  pavers.  The 
officers  of  the  new  concern  are  V.  M.  Cartwright,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Ind.,  president;  E.  A.  Pyle,  Brownsville,  secretary; 
S.  G.  Howard,  Mount  Vernon,  Ind.,  treasurer;  and  G.  F.  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  Mount  Vernon,  superintendent. 

Philip  Goldrick,  the  brick  manufacturer  at  Saugerties,  N. 
Y.,  has  purchased  the  brickyard  of  T.  H.  &  A.  H.  Smith  at 
East  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Goldrick  has  already  begun  prep¬ 
arations  toward  getting  the  yard  in  shape  for  resuming  op¬ 
erations  in  the  spring.  The  yard  has  been  on  the  market  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  new  owner  contemplates  making  it 
into  an  extensive  pallet  yard,  similar  to  his  present  one  at 
Saugerties. 

The  Aetna  Brick  and  Fireproofing  Company  has  purchased 
the  stock  of  the  Aetna  Brick  Company,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  which 
has  gone  out  of  business,  the  new  firm  being  composed  of 
the  same  men  who  conducted  the  old  concern.  The  new 
company  has  elected  the  following  directors  and  officers: 
President,  William  B.  Le  Roy;  vice-president,  Jean  G.  Whit¬ 
ney;  secretary,  Harry  G.  Calkins;  treasurer,  Fred  W.  Kav- 
anaugh.  The  directors  include  the  officers  and  W.  A.  Whit¬ 
ney  of  Schenectady. 

The  Joseph  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  has  announced  the  completion  of  a  deal  whereby  the 
company’s  holdings  are  increased  from  six  to  ten  plants, 
with  a  combined  output  of  300,000  brick  per  day.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  expansion,  the  company  has  made  application  to 
increase  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $700,000.  The  four 
new  plants  acquired  are  located  at  Bolivar,  Westmoreland 
county,  and  are  known  as  the  No.  4  works  and  the  enamel 
•plant  of  the  Bolivar  Face  Brick  Company,  and  the  Phoenix 
and  Globe  plants  of  the  Phoenix  Fire  Brick  Company.  They 
were  formerly  interests  of  the  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick 
Company.  The  plants  have  already  been  taken  over.  They 
will  be  managed  through  the  Connellsville  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  deal  was  due  to  the  increasing  business  of  the 
company,  demands  for  its  products  necessitating  greater  out¬ 
puts  of  coke  oven  and  building  bricks.  The  No.  4  plant  has 
a  daily  output  of  100,000  paving;  the  enamel  plant,  25,000  of 
all  colors  for  building;  the  Phoenix,  20,000  high  grade  fire, 
and  the  Globe,  15,000  high  grade  silica  bricks.  The  No.  4 
and  Phoenix  plants  are  now  in  operation  after  half  a  year's 

(Continued  on  page  292) 
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idleness.  The  others  will  be  started  as  soon  as  possible.  All 
when  running  employ  about  600  men. 

J.  F.  Sutton,  H.  L.  Fraser  and  T.  Harry  Rowland,  of  Cam¬ 
den,  S.  C.,  have  incorporated  the  South  Carolina  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  with  $100,000. 

John  T.  Hanley,  W.  A.  Brown  and  S.  E.  Pierson  have  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  the  Green  County  Brick  Company  at  Jer- 
seyville,  Ill.,  with  $30,000  capital  stock. 

Frank  H.  Cushman,  of  Plymouth,  and  Arthur  Emond,  of 
Kingston,  Mass.,  have  bought  the  Loucraft  brickyard  at  East 
Bridgewater,  and  will  operate  same  to  full  capacity  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

A.  A.  Wheat  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Suburban 
Brick  Company,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  B.  F.  Hodgman 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
company  late  in  January. 

Thomas  W.  Randolph  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  firm 
of  Griffith  &  Randolph,  brick  manufacturers,  Carmi,  Ill.,  to 
O.  C.  Hughes,  of  Brownsville,  and  the  firm  name  will  be 
changed  to  Griffith  &  Hughes. 

The  Mount  McKay  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Ltd.,  re¬ 
cently  started  operations  at  Fort  William,  Ont.,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  20,000  brick  per  day.  They  find  now  that  it  is 
necessary  to  almost  double  the  daily  output. 

The  Northern  Tile  Company,  Waterloo,  la.,  has  filed  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation  with  the  county  recorder.  The  officers 
are  H.  B.  Stuart,  president  and  general  manager,  and  A.  E. 
Park,  secretary  and  treasurer.  They  will  manufacture,  buy 
and  sell  tile  for  lloors,  mantles,  etc. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Mount  Clemens  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
the  following  directors  were  elected:  F.  B.  Schott,  T.  Van 
Damme,  F.  G.  Kendrick,  Herman  Behnke,  Frank  Ameel;  Fred 
Gratopp  and  William  Nicke.  The  officers  will  be  elected  later. 

In  the  damage  suit  of  J.  W.  Randall  against  the  Cherokee 
Brick  Company,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  who  claimed  that  while  the  man  was  in 
their  employ  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  he  was  not  at¬ 
tending  to  their  business.  The  plaintiff  has  asked  for  a  new 
trial. 

The  Coleman  Vitrified  Brick  Company  is  preparing  to  build 
six  down-draft  round  kilns  in  connection  with  their  plant  at 
Coleman,  Tex.  These  kilns  are  of  the  most  approved  type 
and  cost  approximately  about  $10,000  for  the  six.  When  these 
kilns  are  completed  the  plant  will  be  equipped  complete  for 
the  manufacture  of  40,000  to  60,000  bricks  per  day. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corsicana  Brick  Company, 
Corsicana,  Tex.,  held  recently,  it  was  voted  to  make  extensive 
improvements  at  the  plant.  The  following  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected:  J.  A.  Thompson,  president;  Richard 
Mays,  vice-president;  Z.  J.  Pogue,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Directors:  J.  A.  Thompson,  C.  A.  Benton,  Cal  E.  Kerr,  Rich¬ 
ard  Mays,  Z.  T.  Pogue. 

The  Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  a  $1,000,000  corporation, 
has  been  organized  to  take  over  the  brick  business  of  the 
Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company.  Improvements  to 
the  plant  are  being  made  which  will  give  a  daily  capacity  of 
135,000  brick.  The  officers  are:  Hay  Walker,  president;  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  McCoy,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  C.  J.  Hender¬ 
son,  eastern  sales  manager.  The  board  of  directors  consists 
of  H.  W.  Croft,  president  of  the  Harbison-Walker  Company; 


Hamilton  Stewart,  secretary  of  the  Harbison-Walker  Com¬ 
pany;  W.  B.  Rhodes,  J.  F.  Byers,  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  McCoy. 

The  Hampshire  Brick  Company,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has 
been  chartered  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  by  J.  F.,  Wm.  E. 
and  James  A.  Ranger  and  John  F.  Lynch. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Wayne  Red  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  A.  T.  Griffin  and  J.  B.  Pierce  are 
the  principal  owners  of  the  company. 

The  Streetsville  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock. 
Those  interested  are  Edgar  Vandewater,  Frederick  Longwell 
and  John  Drummond. 

S.  C.  Mellor  has  leased  the  Liberal  (Mo.)  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.’s  plant  and  will  operate  it  under  the  name  of  the  S.  C. 
Mellor  Brick  Company.  He  will  put  the  plant  in  condition 
for  operation  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Middle  West  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Waverly,  Mo., 
has  purchased  the  machinery  from  the  Parsons  Vitrified  Brick 
Company,  at  Mound  Valley,  Kas.  The  main  office  of  the 
company  will  be  at  Sedalia,  Mo. 

The  Montana  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  Incor¬ 
porated  with  $500,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.  Those  interested  are  James  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  J.  G.  G.  Wilmot,  Patrick  B.  Gallagher,  Michael  P. 
Gallagher  and  Daniel  R.  Dawson,  all  of  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

The  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Paving  Brick  Company  enjoyed  an 
unusually  good  business  the  past  year,  according  to  reports 
given  at  the  annual  meeting.  Six  million  bricks  were  man¬ 
ufactured  and  sold  in  that  time.  Starting  the  new  year  there 
are  orders  ahead  for  half  a  million.  The  officers  elected  are: 
President  and  general  manager,  John  H.  Qualmann;  vice- 
president,  Rudolph  Otto;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  H.  Sleeth. 
The  officers  also  comprise  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Milledgeville  Brick  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  con¬ 
cerns  in  Georgia,  is  making  a  number  of  improvements  and 
when  completed  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
best  equipped  plants  in  the  South.  This  company  is  now 
building  a  Haigh  kiln  which,  when  completed,  will  be  225 
feet  long.  Connected  with  this  kiln  is  an  immense  chimney 
155  feet  high.  When  the  many  improvements  at  this  brick 
plant  are  conmleted,  it  will  represent  an  expenditure  of 
$75,000. 

Mr.  Fenton  H.  Goss,  president  of  the  F.  H.  Goss  Brick 
Company,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  committed  suicide  by  shooting 
himself  on  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  Goss  was  57  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  a  resident  of  Tacoma  for  twenty-eight  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  brickmakers  of  the  state,  and  was  always 
well  thought  of.  A  large  contract  for  the  Central  High  School 
in  Tacoma,  which  he  secured  last  fall  for  $136,000,  and  which 
was  $16,000  lower  than  the  next  bidder,  has  been  worrying 
him  for  some  time,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  his  death.  His  son,  M.  A.  Goss,  will  continue  the  brick 
company  as  manager. 

The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Brick  Company  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $36,000  to  $100,000,  and  will  use  the  addi¬ 
tional  capita]  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  plant.  All  of 
the  new  stock  was  taken  by  the  old  stockholders.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  an  unusually  good  year  in  1912,  the  total  output  be¬ 
ing  7,000,000  brick.  The  improvements  will  include  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  block. 
At  the  annual  meeting  recently,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Henry  Hilgemann,  president;  Max  Irmscher,  vice- 
president;  Henry  Keller,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Ed  C. 
Miller,  general  manager.  The  officers,  with  Henry  Wehren- 
berg  and  John  Sulzer,  form  the  board  of  directors. 


PACKING  HAY  sell  PACKING  STRAW 


Have  shipping  points  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  Can  ship  to  you  from  near¬ 
est  point,  therefore  can  deliver  to  you  at  low  prices.  Get  our  prices  when  you  are  in  the  market. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  put  you  on  our  regular  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted  on  prices. 


INTER-STATE  HAY  CO.  Goshen.  Ind. 


^ 
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Model  “Q  A”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quieto  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  348-351. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeh. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

HE  OPEN  WINTER,  permitting  navigation 
of  the  Hudson  river  its  entire  length,  has 
changed  the  situation  in  the  brick  business 
in  New  York  as  compared  with  the  aver¬ 
age  year,  and,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere, 
the  quantity  of  brick  stacked  in  the  stor¬ 
age  sheds  exceeds  the  ordinary  quantity  at 
this  season.  It  hasn't  made  so  much  dif¬ 
ference  with  New  Jersey.  The  makers  of 
this  state  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  water  transportation, 
consequently  the  incident  of  an  open  winter  doesn’t  create 
such  changes.  There  are  a  good  many  brick  stacked  in  New¬ 
ark,  some  in  Jersey  City  and  many  others  in  small  places 
here  and  there  through  the  state,  but  the  quantity  is  not  as 
great  as  it  is  in  New  York  and  probably  will  not  be.  In¬ 
deed,  it  doesn’t  need  to  be.  The  demand  is  not  so  great. 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York,  the  price  of  New  Jersey  brick  has  been 
maintained  at  the  level  named  last  month,  with  a  slight  up¬ 
ward  movement  in  sympathy  with  the  season.  About  seven 
dollars  is  paid  for  the  best  quantities  of  Raritans,  though 
$66.50  will  cover  the  larger  proportion  of  these  sales.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  lower  price  prevails.  It  is  only  when  a 
buyer  insists  upon  having  the  best  possible  qualities  that 
the  price  is  maintained  at  the  outside  figure.  The  average 
purchaser  is  quite  content  to  take  the  ordinary  quality  in 
most  instances  and  the  lower  prices  prevail. 

Operations  along  the  Raritan  were  continued  much  longer 
than  usual  this  fall  and  winter,  but  they  have  ceased  now 
and  the  establishments  are  in  winter  quarters.  The  output 
has  been  the  largest  for  some  years,  perhaps  the  largest  on 
record,  but  this  was  largely  because  the  season  was  pro¬ 
longed  beyond  its  usual  length.  The  surplus  is  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient  to  satisfy  the  early  spring  demand  and  keep  buyers 
supplied  until  new  brick  are  ready  for  distribution  next  sea¬ 
son. 

Hackensack  makers  ceased  operations  some  time  before 
those  elsewhere  in  the  state  did,  but  even  at  that  their  fires 
were  going  until  well  toward  Christmas.  The  cold  weather 
in  early  February  stopped  all  movement.  Not  many  were 
left.  They  were  practically  all  shipped  a  month  ago,  but 
there  were  occasional  loads  going  down  to  New  York.  This 
movement  has  ceased  now  and  distribution  is  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  which  will  be  hauled  away  by  team 
by  individual  buyers.  The  output  has  been  larger  than  the 
year  before  and  a  better  price  was  obtained  for  it.  One  of 
the  principal  factors  in  the  business  along  the  Hackensack 
river  says  that  he  has  not  had  a  better  season  for  years. 

Little  Ferry  on  the  Hackensack  has  four  brick  yards,  all 
or  which  have  been  in  operation  the  past  summer.  The  Mer- 
hof  Brick  Company  employs  140  people  when  operated  to  ca¬ 
pacity,  but  the  past  year  some  of  its  machines  were  not 
started.  The  management  wras  conservative  and  preferred  to 
do  business  this  wray. 

N.  Merhof  &  Co.  employ  sixty-eight  persons  when  operat¬ 
ing  the  yards  to  capacity.  In  the  past  season  this  has  been 
done,  most  of  the  time,  though  not  always.  The  output  was 
satisfactory,  however,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  the  brick 
were  as  good  as  was  anticipated. 

Philip  Merhof  employs  thirty-five  people  and  his  yards 
were  operated  to  capacity  most  of  the  time.  The  quantity 
turned  out  wras  sufficient  to  net.  him  a  nice  little  profit  over 
expenses. 

Treviranus  &  Gardner  employ  forty  persons  and  the  yards 
were  operated  to  capacity  most  of  the  time.  The  quality  of 
brick  turned  out  insures  ready  sale  'wherever  brick  are 
wanted  and  no  surplus  is  left  for  the  coming  spring  trade. 

Charles  Wingender  &  Bro.  employ  nine  men  at  Haddon- 
field  in  the  manufacture  of  red  pottery.  They  began  in  a  small 


way  and  have  not  reached  extensive  proportions,  but  are  build¬ 
ing  up  a  growing  business  which  will  ultimately  become  one 
of  the  important  industries  of  Haddonfield.  There  is  room 
for  others  in  the  same  locality,  since  there  are  beds  of  un¬ 
developed  clay  Avhich  will  make  good  pottery  of  this  type, 
or  brick.  And  Haddonfield  would  welcome  anyone  who  would 
go  there  and  establish  a  business. 

The  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company  has  employed  430 
persons  during  the  past  year  making  architectural  terra  cotta, 
for  which  there  has  been  an  unusual  demand.  The  company 
has  good  orders  ahead  now  and  its  works  are  in  operation 
continuously.  The  company  has  made  some  very  handsome 
decorations  during  the  year,  among  them  the  decorative  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin.  These  have  a  quality  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  most  decorative  features  of  this  character.  They 
are  distinctive  and  make  the  building  an  artistic  study  of 
merit.  The  white  terra  cotta  on  the  background  of  the  dark 
brick  makes  a  feature  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

The  Federal  Terra  Cotta  Company  has  employed  500  hands 
during  the  season  and  its  works  are  busy  nowr.  The  demand 
for  its  product  steadily  increases  as  its  excellence  becomes 
known.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  v.'ork  the  company  has 
ever  done  was  the  making  of  the  white  enameled  terra  cotta 
which  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  World’s  tower 
building,  in  West  40th  street,  New  York,  owned  by  Edward 
W.  Browning.  This  building  is  twenty-six  stories  high  and 
its  outside  throughout  is  of  white  terra  cotta.  The  appear¬ 
ance  is  very  striking.  When  the  sun  strikes  it  the  wholo 
building  looks  as  though  it  were  encrusted  with  ice. 

The  Anness  &  Potter  Fire  Clay  Company,  Woodbridge,  em¬ 
ploys  160  persons  in  the  manufacture  of  architectural  terra 
cotta  and  other  building  material.  Its  product  is  in  demand 
wherever  such  stock  is  used  and  there  is  ample  demand  for 
it  throughout  the  year. 

The  Raritan  River  Clay  Company,  Woodbridge,  makes 
terra  cotta  and  fireproofing  and  is  building  up  a  very  large 
business  in  both.  The  increase  in  the  use  of  these  two  ma¬ 
terials  in  modern  building  has  resulted  in  increased  orders 
from  almost  everywhere.  The  plant  is  crowded  to  capacity 
most  of  the  time  and  there  are  always  orders  ahead  to  keep 
the  works  busy  for  weeks  to  come.  The  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  is  considered  favorable  and  the  situation  seems 
to  warrant  the  most  roseate  predictions.  A.  L.  B. 


HITS  THE  NAIL  SQUARELY  ON  THE  HEAD. 


The  R.  and  S.  Belting  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
recently  issued  to  the  trade  a  meaty  catalogue,  dealing  with 
a  few  facts  regarding  the  economic  and  the  commercial  side 
of  the  Belting  Question  and  its  final  effect  upon  the  users’ 
production  cost.  The  fourteen  pages  of  the  book  contain 
splendid  arguments  and  reasons  for  using  the  R.  and  S.  Belt¬ 
ing.  If  you  have  not  reecived  a  copy  of  this  catalogue,  write 
them  at  once.  Mr.  Reece,  the  head  of  the  R.  and  S.  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  in  the  belting  business  for  many  years,  and  is 
therefore  backed  by  good  experience.  He  will  keep  open 
house  at  the  Annex  Hotel  convention  week,  and  will  be  glad 
to  meet  the  delegates  and  explain  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  the  R.  and  S.  line.  See  their  advertisement  on  page  320 
of  this  issue. 


BRICK  DRYING  CATALOGUE. 


The  John  C.  Boss  Company’s  latest  catalogue  is  well  worth 
reading.  It  contains  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
variations  in  clays,  the  principles  involved  in  the  Boss  sys¬ 
tem  of  drying,  the  heat  action,  the  cost  and  the  benefits  of 
the  system,  etc.  In  the  Boss  ten-hour  dryer  no  iron  cars  are 
used,  thus  avoiding  one  source  of  constant  expense,  so  that 
brickmakers  will  readily  understand  why  this  dryer  is  very 
much  desired,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  cheap  brick 
drying,  but  also  because  it  enables  them  to  eliminate  the 
maintenance  cost.  Some  interesting  facts  are  brought  out 
in  this  catalogue  and  an  illustration  of  the  dryer  and  its 
working  parts  is  shown  on  a  large  folder  in  the  center.  A 
copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the  John  C.  Boss  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  whose  ad.  appears  on  page  301. 
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Navarre  Street,  South  Bend,  lnd.  Brick  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


The  Right  Filler  for  T rack  Work 


This  is  what  Pitch  Filler  will  do  to  reduce  your 
track  and  pavement  expenses: 

1 — Pitch  will  cushion  the  brick  against  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  rails,  preventing  pulverization. 

2  Pitch  will  take  up  the  expansion  of  the  brick  in 
hot  weather  and  keep  the  brick  from  exerting  pres¬ 
sure  against  your  rails. 

3 —  Pitch  will  permit  you  to  remove  the  blocks 
intact  for  track  repairs  and  replace  them  again. 

4 —  After  cuts  of  small  area,  pitch  will  expand  in 
the  joints  in  warm  weather,  thus  automatically  re¬ 
storing  the  waterproof  seal. 

5 —  Pitch  requires  no  special  skill  or  experience  to 


use.  An  ordinary  day  laborer  is  competent  to  handle 
it  and  secure  perfect  results. 

6 —  Pitch  being  a  non-conductor  of  sound,  makes  a 
quieter  pavement  and  does  not  re-echo  and  redouble 
the  noise  of  the  cars. 

7 —  Pitch  itself  is  cheaper  than  cement  or  asphalt 
filler  and  is  cheaper  to  apply  properly, 

8 —  Pitch  is  permanent  and  will  outlast  the  pave¬ 
ment  without  renewal  or  maintenance  expenses. 

9 —  Pitch  gives  perfect  waterproof  protection,  be¬ 
cause  it  always  retains  its  plasticity  and  adhesive¬ 
ness. 

Booklet  free  on  request. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NOTES  FROM  DIXIE  LAND. 


BRICK  CONSTRUCTION  lines  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Nashville  and  other  points  in  the 
Central  South  promise  to  be  very  good 
this  next  two  months.  Weather  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  though  fair  at  the  present 
time.  Were  it  not  for  this  excessive  cold 
weather  more  would  be  going  on.  Im¬ 
pending  high  water  in  the  rivers  has  given 
much  concern,  but  it  is  believed  the  danger  for  1913  is 
passed.  The  ice  and  snow  at  the  head  waters  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  the  stream  to  even  the  present  level  and  the 
gauge  in  the  Mississippi  has  been  falling  the  last  couple  of 
days  from  around  the  danger  line. 

Among  the  bills  introduced  into  the  Tennessee  legislature 
now  sitting  is  one  by  Mr.  Cochran  to  give  furnishers  of  drain 
tile  a  lien  on  ground  traversed. 

Congressman  K.  D.  McKellar  of  the  Memphis  district  has 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
suitable  site  and  erection  thereon  of  a  warehouse  building  to 
be  used  as  an  annex  for  the  accommodation  of  the  present 
postoffice  in  handling  mails  and  the  business  of  the  pai’cel 
post. 

The  Hotel  Hermitage,  of  Nashville,  of  which  Robt.  R. 
Meyers  is  president,  will  erect  a  $200,000  annex  of  the  same 
style  as  the  present  structure  and  to  contain  about  100  rooms. 

Architect  C.  K.  Colley,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  drawn 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  three-story  brick  apartment 
house  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  and  Elliston  Avenue.  The 
structure  will  be  a  twelve-story  flat  apartment,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $35,000,  and  it  is  said  will  be  completed  next  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  architecture  will  be  Spanish.  Poster  &  Bush  will 
do  the  foundation  work  and  A.  W.  Hutchison  the  brick  work. 

The  C.  B.  Barker  Construction  Company  is  moving  right 
along  at  Memphis  with  the  construction  of  the  Chisca  Hotel. 
The  building  will  cost  about  $337,000  and  the  exterior  will 
be  of  light  colored  red  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings. 

The  Board  of  Municipal  Commissioners  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
have  accepted  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  bid  of  the  Fred  A. 
Jones  Building  Company  for  the  general  contract  to  erect  the 
new  city  hall  at  Main,  Harwood  and  Commerce  streets.  The 
figure  submitted  by  the  successful  contractors  was  $414,000, 
and  was  the  second  lowest  bid  of  the  seven  received.  Archi¬ 
tects  C.  D.  Hill  &  Co.  were  the  designers  of  the  new  city 
building. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  brick  were  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Chattanooga  Feed  Company’s  new  building. 
They  were  very  select  brick  and  were  furnished  through 
Sloan  &  Co.,  of  that  city. 

Sloan  &  Co.,  at  their  Chattanooga  offices,  keep  a  very 
pretty  line  of  brick  on  exhibit.  One  of  their  prettiest  is  the 
“Iron  Clay  line.”  It  runs  eight  shades  and  three  shapes  and 
is  .exclusively  used  for  mantle  work.  They  come  from  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  are  fire  flashed  and  have  a  vitreous  face  given  by 
direct  contact  with  the  fire.  They  come  in  standard,  Roman 
and  Norman  shapes,  and  are,  of  course,  very  costly,  because 
of  the  special  workmanship.  The  firm  has  other  beautiful 
bricks  in  the  oriental  line.  They  have  matt  faces,  are  vitri¬ 
fied,  non-absorbent  and  impervious  and  run  in  every  color. 
Still  another  line  is  found  in  the  Astrakhans  in  grays  and 
buffs.  Flavel  Sloan  is  the  manager,  and  the  concern  deals 
in  general  building  supplies.  Among  the  principal  items  of 
their  trade  are  lime,  cements,  plasters,  brick  of  all  kinds, 
sand  and  gravel. 

At  Memphis,  plans  for  street  work  calling  for  an  expend¬ 
iture  of  more  than  $50,000  have  been  prepared  by  the  city  en¬ 
gineer’s  office  and  bids  on  the  work  will  be  received  up  until 
Tuesday.  The  plans  are  for  paving  Main  street  from  Calhoun 
to  Iowa  avenue,  and  Calhoun  avenue  from  Rayburn  boulevard 


to  Third  street.  The  plans  call  for  bids  for  asphalt,  vitrified 
brick  and  wood  block.  The  Main  street  work  will  cost 
about  $41,000,  and  the  Calhoun  avenue  work  about  $10,000. 

The  Hill  &  Smith  Brick  Company,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  has 
changed  the  name  to  the  Hill  &  Carnes  Brick  Company. 

At  Gadsden,  Ala.,  the  contract  has  been  awarded  for  a 
two-story  brick  store  building  to  be  located  on  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue,  near  Chestnut  street,  and  to  cost  about  $10,000.  The 
contract  was  let  by  B.  M.  Hood  to  the  Gadsen  Brick  Com¬ 
pany. 

Work  on  the  L.  Jonas  dry  goods  store  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
after  plans  by  Architects  Marr  &  Holman,  has  begun.  The 
general  contract  for  the  building  has  been  awarded’  the  Edge- 
field  and  Nashville  Manufacturing  Company.  The  first  story 
will  be  of  dark  rough  tapestry  brick  and  deeply  sunk  joints. 
The  next  four  stories  will  be  of  cream  brick,  and  the  sixth 
will  be  alternated,  cream  and  tapestry.  There  will  be  a  fancy 
cornice  all  around  the  building.  At  the  top  of  the  fifth  floor 
there  will  be  a  projecting  roof  of  red  tile.  All  floors  will  be 
of  polished  oak. 

Work  is  going  right  along  in  Memphis  on  the  Masonic 
temple  for  the  York  Rite  Masons.  It  is  to  be  four  stories  re¬ 
inforced  concrete,  brick  and  terra  cotta  trimmings,  thirty- 
five  rooms,  Fourth  street  and  Court  avenue.  Cost,  $200,000. 
Jones  &  Furbringer  are  the  architects.  Jas.  Alexander  &  Co. 
are  the  contractors. 

The  Memphis  Builders’  Exchange  has  just  elected  officers 
for  the  coming  year.  J.  E.  Walden  succeeds  C.  R.  Miller  as 
president.  D.  M.  Crawford  was  elected  vice-president,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Walden.  Ed  Cubbins,  an  old  brick  manufacturer,  is 
second  vice-president;  J.  W.  Williamson  is  treasurer.  S.  H. 
Ralph  is  secretary,  as  before. 

The  Nashville  Builders’  Exchange  officers  for  1913  are: 
R.  T.  Creighton,  president;  E.  T.  Lewis,  first  vice-president; 
Albert  W.  Hutchison,  treasurer,  and  E.  Y.  Fitzhugh,  sergeant- 
at-arms. 

The  Quapaw  Club  building  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  be 
remodeled  after  plans  by  Architect  Geo.  R.  Mann,  of  that 
city. 

Actual  work  on  the  new  four-story  building  of  S.  C.  Toof 
&  Co.,  at  Memphis,  is  under  way,  after  plans  by  Architects 
G.  M.  Shaw  &  Co.  The  structure  will  be  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  with  exterior  walls  of  brick  and  handsome  terra  cotta 
finish.  The  building  will  have  54,360  square  feet  of  space  and 
will  cost  approximately  $85,000.  Dixie. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.  DOING  LARGE  BUSINESS. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  Dayton,  O.,  the  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  of  the  company  was  gone  over  and  the  management 
presented  the  stockholders  with  the  largest  contract  for  clay¬ 
working  machinery  which  has  ever  been  placed  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
two  months  and  a  half  of  their  fiscal  year,  beginning  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  their  books  show  over  one-third  as  much  business  as 
they  had  during  the  entire  last  year.  The  business  for  1913 
will  undoubtedly  far  exceed  any  years  in  the  history  of  the 
business.  The  following  directors  were  elected:  Charles  W. 
Raymond,  G.  M.  Raymond,  F.  W.  Gruen,  J.  C.  Brannock,  J.  W. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Raymond  and  Hamilton  Kerr. 


PULSOMETERS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40 %  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
m  use.  Ask  for  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  YorK 
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Cut  Down  Your  Coal  Bill 


Every  pound  of  coal  saved  in  the  operation  of  your  boiler  plant  reduces  the 
cost  of  production  of  each  brick.  You  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  your  boiler  than  you  do  to  any  other  part  of  your  plant  because 
the  chance  for  loss  is  greater. 


FOR.  EVERY  TYPE  OF  BOILER  THERE  IS  A 


Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner 


Keep  out  the  soot  and  you’ll  get  more  steam  and  you’ll  save 
5  to  10  per  cent,  on  your  coal  bill. 

The  difference  between  a  clean  heating  surface  in  your  boiler 
and  a  dirty  one  is  often  the  difference  between  dividend  and 
deficit.  It  is  the  daily  operating  cost  of  a  boiler  that  counts. 
If  the  boiler  tubes  are  coated  with  soot  you  face  a  drop  in 
capacity  and  a  big  loss  in  efficiency. 

The  profit  lost  through  a  dirty  boiler  would  pay  for  a  Vul¬ 
can  Soot  Cleaner  many  times  over.  The  Vulcan  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  saving  for  you  the  same  as  it  does  for  others.  It  is 
the  modern  way  of  handling  the  soot  problem. 

Soot  defies  removal  by  hand  blowing.  The  Vulcan  scours  the 
tubes  as  clean  as  gun  barrels — removes  all  soot  in  a  few 
minutes — no  shut-downs — no  time  waste — no  dirt — no  trouble 
— no  air  leakage — nothing  but  complete  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults. 

Every  order  taken  at  thq  last  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  has 
resulted  in  repeat  orders. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company,  Hobart,  Ind.,  has  placed 
three  orders. 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Company,  Canton,  O.,  just 
ordered  three  more  Vuleans,  making  a  total  of  five. 

The  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
tested  the  Vulcan  with  other  cleaners.  The  Vulcan  won  out 
and  more  orders  were  received. 

The  National  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mascoutah,  Ill.,  says: 
“The  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  has  given  extreme  satisfaction.” 

The  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  has  101  Vuleans  installed. 

Last  year  Steffler  &  Brown,  of  Darlington,  Pa.,  won  the  free 
Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner.  If  you  come  to  the  convention  this 
year,  register  with  us.  You  may  win  the  $55.00  Vulcan  Soot 
Cleaner  that  we  will  give  away  free. 

In  addition  to  the  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  we  will  exhibit 
the  Dean  Boiler  Tube  Cleaner,  for  removing  scale,  the  Hays 
Gas  Analysis  Instruments  for  checking  up  furnace  efficiency, 
and  the  Eclipse  Smoke  Indicator  for  indicating  instantly  in 
the  boiler  room  when  the  chimney  smokes. 

FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND  RETURN  IT  AT  ONCE. 

— 


G.  L.  SIMONDS  ®  CO. 

812  Steinway  Bldg.,  Chicago 


The  Vulcan  Cleaning  a  Fire  Tube  Boiler. 


The  Vulcan  as  Applied  to  Stirling  Boiler. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
The  Simonds’  Fuel  Economy  lines,  and  be 
prepared  to  talk  with  us  on  fuel  economy 
at  the  convention. 


SIGN— TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL 

C.  W.  2-13  Date . 

G.  L.  Simonds  &  Co.,  Chicago: 

Please  send  me  withoiit  charge  your  catalog  of  the  Simonds 
Fuel  Economy  Lines.  We  are  interested  in  the  specialties 
marked  X. 

No.  of  boilers  iWater  tube .  , 

I  Fire  tube .  Make? . . 

Daily  coal  consumption . Pressure . 

□  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner.  □  Eclipse  Smoke  Indicator. 

□  Dean  Scale  Cleaner.  □  Hays  Gas  Analysis  Inst. 

Name . 

Address . 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


T  BEGINS  TO  LOOK  like  building  operations 
SSZfa//  are  going  to  continue  throughout  the  winter 

Kf/4,,  in  Kansas  City  without  a  break  that  amounts 

uyyv  to  anything.  There  have  been  a  few  days 
n  nml  that  outside  work  could  not  be  done,  but  only 

a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  this  has  made  times  much 
yy  easier  for  building  mechanics  in  this  section,  for 

they  have  been  able  to  get  in  almost  full  time  in 
the  season  when  they  usually  lose  a  good  deal  of  time.  Con¬ 
tractors  who  had  buildings  enclosed  before  winter  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  men  at  work  right  along,  as  there  has 
been  no  weather  to  prevent  inside  work  from  progressing 
rapidly. 

Brick  dealers  are  reporting  a  good  deal  better  demand  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  beginning  of  February  this  year  than  was  the 
case  a  year  ago.  Last  winter  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  it 
stopped  almost  all  the  contractors  for  long  periods.  This 
made  them  slow  about  getting  material  on  the  ground,  for 
they  did  not  know  when  they  could  use  it.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  every  indication  that  material  can  be  used 
without  delay,  and  hence  they  are  anxious  to  get  delivery 
made. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Kansas  plants  are  in  operation  at  the 
present  time,  but  there  is  no  shortage  of  brick;  in  fact,  the 
plants  in  operation  in  this  city  could  easily  take  care  of  all 
the  business  here  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  local  plants  are 
not  in  operation  now,  but  a  number  of  them  are  still  run¬ 
ning  regularly  and  are  reporting  their  product  well  cleaned 
up.  There  are  several  persistent  rumors  about  new  plants 
to  be  established  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
rumors  will  develop  into  facts  within  the  next  few  months. 
The  greatest  trouble  in  establishing  a  brick  plant  here  seems 
to  be  the  finding  of  good  shale  within  reach  of  a  railroad 
switch.  There  is  plenty  of  demand  for  brick,  and  the  prop¬ 
erly  located  plant  here  would  be  able  to  make  money7,  but 
the  railroad  switch  and  good  shale  are  the  first  sageguards 
to  select  against  possible  failure.  Gas  can  no  longer  be 
expected,  so  it  must  be  easy  to  get  other  kinds  of  fuel  to  the 
plant,  and  the  only  cheap  way  is  to  have  a  switch  where 
cars  can  be  set  out  and  the  coal  reach  the  furnaces  without 
a  long  haul  by  wagon.  So  far  as  the  demand  for  the  brick 
is  concerned,  there  are  large  neighborhoods  where  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  brick  plant  would  give  it  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  business,  as  the  matter  of  hauling  from  other  plants,  far 
distant,  would  make  such  a  difference  in  the  delivered  price 
that  it  would  pay  the  other  plants  better  to  go  after  other 
territory.  Several  of  the  plants  already  in  operation  here 
are  controlling  certain  territory  in  this  manner. 

The  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  has 
moved  its  general  offices  from  the  old  location  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Gumbel  building  to  403  Rialto  building,  on  the 
corner  of  Ninth  and;  Grand. 

Thomas  Eadie,  head  of  the  Eadie  Building  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  is  expected  home  from  his  pleasure  trip  to  Panama 
February  22,  and  while  he  went  away  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  the  contract  for  paving  the  bottom  of  the  canal, 
it  is  the  hope  of  his  office  that  he  will  fail  to  land  the  job, 
as  so  much  business  has  come  in  during  his  absence  that 
there  will  be  plenty  to  do  without  the  Panama  job.  They  are 
at  the  present  time  having  a  nice  business  on  the  round 
faced  brick  from  the  Fredonia  plant,  a  good  job  being  de¬ 
livered  at  the  present  time  for  facing  up  three  fine  apart¬ 
ment  houses. 

The  lumbermen  from  the  surrounding  country  held  a  con¬ 
vention  here  the  latter  part  of  January,  and  one  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  remarked  to  a  local  brick  man  that  he  would  be  forced 
to  send  to  Kansas  City  or  some  other  point  for  brick  in  the 
future,  as  the  Atchison  Brick  Company,  of  Atchison,  Kas., 


has  been  almost  put  out  of  business  for  lack  of  gas,  and 
he  had  been  buying  brick  there.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
plants  which  will  be  forced  to  make  other  arrangements  for 
fuel  or  quit  the  game. 

M.  M.  Bushong,  formerly  general  manager  for  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Brick  Company,  has  resigned  to  take  a  similar  position 
with  the  Caney  Brick  Company,  of  Caney,  Kas. 

Edward  Bogk,  of  the  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  paid 
the  trade  of  Kansas  City  a  visit  a  few  days  ago,  having  just 
returned  from  a  trip  over  the  Southwest,  and  he  reports  a 
fine  building  outlook  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  Malakoff  Press  Brick  Company,  of  Malakoff,  Texas, 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Texas  Clay  Products  Company, 
and  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $250,000. 

The  Southern  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  organized 
in  Shreveport,  La.,  with  the  purpose  of  not  only  making  build¬ 
ing  brick  at  that  point,  but  also  drain  tile  and  terra  cotta. 

John  A.  Barclay  and  others  propose  the  establishment  of 
a  brick  plant  in  Crescent,  La. 

The  Benton  Brick  Company,  of  Denton,  Tex.,  is  begin¬ 
ning  important  improvements,  including  ten  kilns,  two 
presses,  engine,  drying  room  150x600  feet,  and  an  additional 
twenty-eight  acres  of  land. 

The  Corsicana  Brick  Company,  of  Corsicana,  Tex.,  has. 
awarded  a  contract  for  $8,000  worth  of  improvements. 

The  Coleman  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Coleman,  Tex., 
is  about  to  begin  the  erection  of  six  down-dtraft  round  kilns. 

L.  M.  Hewett  and  others  propose  to  establish  a  brick  plant 
in  Bryan,  Tex.,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day. 

K.  A.  W. 


George  E.  Snowden  &  Co.,  kiln  builders  at  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.,  write  that  they  had  a  very  good  trade  last 
year  and  that  1913  promises  to  be  still  better.  They  have 
considerable  work  signed  up  to  begin  on  as  soon  as  weather 
conditions  permit. 


IMPORTANT  TO 
BRICK  MANOFACTORERS! 

Do  you  want  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  in  every  respect,  burning 

FIRE-PAVING-FACE  BRICK 

and  all  other  kinds  of  better  Clay 
Products,  with  50  per  cent  less  fuel 
than  in  the  best  round  or  square  down 
draft  kiln? 

Build  my  new  Continuous  Kiln 

(Patent  Applied  For.) 

Results  unequalled;  even  hard  burn¬ 
ing  from  top  to  bottom. 

Canadian  reference. 

Built  under  guaranty  by 

A.  W.  F.  WEYERS 

Technical  Bureau  for  Brick  Manufacturing 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  Canada,  Box  996. 


■ 
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DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


OF 


COMPLETE  CLAYWORKING  PLANTS 


TRAUTWEIN 

DRYER 

AND 

ENGINEERING 

COMPANY 


Consulting  Engineers  for  Drying 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 


417  South  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

OT  WITHIN  THE  MEMORY  of  men  now 
operating  has  a  similar  condition  existed 
in  the  brick  market  at  this  season.  With 
the  Hudson  river  still  open  and  barges 
still  coming  down,  New  York  operators 
are  able  to  secure  all  the  brick  they  want 
just  as  they  do  in  summer. 

Brick  have  been  coming  down  all 
through  December  and  January  and  there  are  now  100,000,000 
brick  stacked  in  the  yards  in  and  about  New  York.  No  such 
supply  as  this  at  this  season  has  been  known  in  years,  if, 
indeed,  it  were  ever  true  before.  And  they  will  continue  to 
come  down  as  long  as  the  river  is  open,  which,  of  course,  is 
extremely  uncertain. 

Ordinarily  the  river  closes  about  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Last  season  it  was  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the 
month.  And  it  remained  closed  until  late  in  the  spring.  Such 
a  condition  makes  brick  short,  but  with  an  open  winter  like 
this  shortage  is  impossible.  The  100,000,000  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  satisfying  any  demand  that  may  occur. 

The  open  weather  which  has  enabled  makers  to  send  their 
brick  down  the  river  has  also  enabled  builders  to  continue 
operations.  And  with  the  exception  of  a  day  or  two  in  the 
months  mentioned  building  has  gone  on  in  about  the  same 
volume  it  does  in  the  summer.  And  as  this  is  written  it 
is  still  going  on. 

Meanwhile  prices  on  Hudson  river  commons  remain  sub¬ 
stantially  as  they  have  been  all  winter,  ranging  from  $6.50 
to  $7.00,  though  few  have  actually  reached  the  latter  figure. 
The  surplus  available  has  not  permitted  the  advance  which 
has  usually  prevailed  at  this  time.  Should  the  river  close 


the  price  would  probably  move  up  another  twenty-five  cents 
immediately,  though  perhaps  with  the  quantity  to  draw  from 
which  is  now  crowding  the  storage  yards,  the  increase  would 
not  be  as  much  as  that.  The  usual  demand  would  not  force 
it,  but  with  warm  weather  continuing  and  building  operations 
still  in  progress,  prices  promise  to  remain  firm  in  all  posi¬ 
tions. 

An  advance  is  expected  in  certain  classes  of  lumber.  Per: 
haps  not  all  will  share  in  this,  but  there  will  be  enough  to 
make  prices  higher  and  the  market  firmer  in  most  positions. 
Whether  this  will  retard  building  operations  is  a  question 
which  the  future  must  determine.  It  would  be  but  natural, 
however,  that  operations  should  be  somewhat  reduced  il 
prices  went  higher. 

But  even  with  all  these  factors  which  may  or  may  not 
disturb  the  market  taken  into  consideration,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  brick  business  is  in  a  healthy  condition  so  far  as 
New  York  is  concerned  and  the  prospect  favors  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  satisfactory  conditions.  The  quantity 
produced  up  the  river  this  season  was  less  than  it  is  some¬ 
times,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  help  out  on  prices. 
There  ought  to  he  good  business  for  everyone  connected  with 
the  trade  until  something  occurs  to  reduce  the  building  now 
in  progress. 

To  be  able  to  take  brick  down  the  river  all  winter  has 
been  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  present  season.  Yet  there 
was  a  winter  in  1889  and  1890  when  the  river  did  not  close 
until  late,  and  in  1874  it  closed  on  January  30.  In  1874  there 
were  less  brick  made  there  than  now,  and  the  same  thing 
holds  good  of  twenty-two  years  ago,  but  that  some  were  made 
in  the  earlier  year  and  very  many  the  second  year  is  true. 
And  barges  have  always  been  the  principal  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Rail  is  expensive  and  makers  endeavor  wiien  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  them  down  by  water. 

The  present  record-breaking  season  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  have  benefited  by  it.  And  this  includes 
substantially  all  brick  men.  It  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
season  when  water  transportation  was  possible  almost 
throughout  the  winter.  Burton. 


No  matter  howsuccessful  you  have  been 
in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are 
operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen 
may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are 
getting  from  your  present  methods. 

Economics  in  Brickyard 
Construction  and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

Price 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


W/h\/V  ^ccausc  ^  is  practical. 

VV  ll^  •  Because  it  covers  the  field 
thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  meth¬ 
ods  for  every  department  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable 
ceramic  engineer — one  who  has  grown 
up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought 
to  make  your  brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price 
we  have  ever  made. 

$1.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS 


Alton  Brick  Co .  204 

American  Blower  Co .  190 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

The . 287-290 

American  Process  Co .  310 

American  Pulverizer  Co .  314 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine 

Company .  196 

Arbuckle  &  Co . 340,  341 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  192 

Auburn  Wagon  Co .  313 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co .  316 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The .  204 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co .  295 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co .  205 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  205 

Books  for  Clay  workers .  322 

Bonnot  Co.,  The . 191,316,  347 

Boss.  John  C .  301 

Brewer,  H  &  Co .  343 

Brown  Instrument  Co..  The .  311 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co .  306 

Campbell  &  Randall .  332 

Carnell,  George .  310 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction 

Company,  The .  311 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 206,  207 

Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co .  314 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co .  307 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co _  201 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.  308 


Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co .  191 

Chestnut  Ridge  White  Brick  Co.  305 

Clay  Products  Exposition . 

. ...202,203,339,340 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co .  307 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co .  205 

Congress  Hotel  and  Annex .  318 

Crossley  Machine  Co.,  The .  200 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  The .  204 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works..  312 

Dean  Bros  .  308 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co. .  The.  ..201 

Dennis,  F.  W .  307 

Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co .  315 

Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co. ..  331 

Eagle  Iron  Works .  313 

Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  The .  321 

Edwards  Brothers .  317 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. .  308 

Fate  J.  D.  Co.,  The . 354,  355 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


Fiske  &  Co .  204 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 293,  348-351 

Frost  Mfg.  Co..  The .  353 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  307 

Gandy  Belting  Co .  312 

Gas  Machinery  Co .  310 

Gates  Potteries .  326 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Company .  192 

Hensley.  J.  W .  356 

Hetherington  &  Berner .  309 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction 


•Company .  199 

Independent  Powder  Co .  316 

Interstate  Hay  Co .  292 

Koch,  Julius  J . 306 

Kushequa  Brick  Co .  204 

Kushequa  Keramic  Co . 201 

Lamb,  J.  &  R .  298 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. . .  315 

Marion  Brick  Works .  205 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

The  Henry .  314 

Mentz  Co.,  The  G.  B .  306 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co .  317 

Mueller  Bros .  190 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co..  201 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co.  310 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers'  Association .  204 

New  Jersey  State  College .  304 

Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co  ..  323 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 


Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  The  311 
Parker-Russell  Mining  &  Mfg. Co.  308 

Pennsylvania  Lines .  316 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co .  307 

Potts,  C.  A.  &  Co .  330 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co ... .  296 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The  205 
R.  &  S.  Belting  Co.,  The .  320 


Raymond.  The  C.  W.  Co . 333-336 

Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Wks.  304 
Rich  ard  son-Lo  ve  j  oy  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co  ,  The .  317 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  307 

Rodgers,  L.  E.  Engineering  Co. .  193 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Co.,  The .  399 

Scheel,  Wm.  H .  393 

Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co _  310 

Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

Works .  204 

Simonds,  G.  L.  &  Co .  297 

‘•Sirocco”  Engineering  Co .  190 

Snowden,  George  E.  &  Co .  311 

Southern  Railway .  396 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The .  208 

Steele,  J.  C.  &  Sons . 344,  345 

Stevenson  Co.,  The .  352 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co .  197 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co .  311 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co..  205 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co .  198 

Thurber  Vitrified  Brick  Co .  204 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering 

Co .  299 

Wabash  Clay  Co .  205 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co .  325 

Watson  &  Boyden .  394 

Wellington  Machine  Co . .  327 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co .  307 

Yates,  Alfred .  ^08 


SEE  TABLE  CONTENTS  PAGE  286. 
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DRYING  AND  BURNING 


A  Common  Sense  ^Application . 


The  Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer. 

Tender  clays  ruined  even  in  seventy- 
two  hours  the  old  way  dried  with 
perfect  ease  in  ten  hours.  Drying 
cost  less  than  5c.  per  thousand. 


The  Boss  System  of  Burning 
Brick 

Burn  your  brick  with  FORCED  DRAFT. 
Save  half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

Applies  to  kilns  already  built  without  any 
alterations. 


For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure . 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  SAN  FRANCISCO  building  record  for 
the  first  month  in  the  year  shows  a  gain 
of  nearly  100  per  cent,  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  month  and  of  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  over  the  same  month  of  last  year. 
The  total  value  of  the  permits  issued  for 
January  was  more  than  two  million  dol¬ 
lars,  of  which  about  half  was  for  brick 
construction.  The  other  cities  of  the  coast,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  show  a  similar  increase  over  December  and  over  Jan¬ 
uary  of  last  year.  In  the  case  of  Los  Angeles,  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  increase  was  due  rather  to  the  extraordinary 
building  of  last  year  than  to  a  poor  showing  for  January,  as 
that  city  still  leads  all  other  points  on  the  coast  in  the  total 
value  of -building,  a  large  proportion  of  this  being,  however, 
of  frame  construction. 

According  to  reports  there  is  to  be  a  considerable  loosen¬ 
ing  up  in  the  matter  of  building  expenditures  by  the  large 
municipalities  as  well  as  by  the  larger  corporations  of  the 
coast  this  year.  Besides  the  large  municipal  and  government 
works  previously  announced  and  the  work  on  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  buildings  in  this  city,  some  very  exten¬ 
sive  building  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  in  this  city  and  at  other  points  on  the 
coast.  In  San  Francisco  plans  have  been  completed  for  a 
passenger  and  freight  depot  to  cost  approximately  $600,000; 
in  Los  Angeles  an  even  more  expensive  depot  is  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  in  Portland,  Ore.,  it  is  reported  that  extensive 
shops  are  to  be  erected.  Whether  or  not  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  will  make  a  start  this  year  in  the  matter  of  facilities  for 
caring  for  the  increased  passenger  and  freight  traffic  that 
will  come  with  the  big  exposition  in  1915  is  not  yet  known. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  of  San  Francisco,  have  secured  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  sewer  pipe  to  be  used  in  the  sewering  of  the 
exposition  grounds  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Work 
on  turning  out  the  pipe  will  be  started  in  the  near  future. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  exposition  contracts 
from  the  brick  man’s  point  of  view.  Other  important  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  let  later,  though  comparatively  few  of  tho 
buildings  will  be  of  a  permanent  character  or  require  any 
great  quantity  of  brick  or  terra  cotta. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  brick  building  noted 
throughout  last  year,  there  has  been  some  little  carry-over 
left  in  the  yards  in  and  about  San  Francisco,  and  the  brick 
manufacturers  have  adopted  a  policy  of  shipping  this  sur¬ 
plus  to  distant  points  rather  than  allowing  it  to  be  dumped 
on  the  local  market,  where  it  would  more  or  less  demoralize 
prices  and  unsettle  the  situation  for  some  time  to  come. 
Considerable  shipments  have  been  made  since  the  first  of  the 
year  to  Puget  Sound,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  to  California 
points.  The  shipping  of  brick  has  become  so  important  a 
factor  that  a  movement  has  been  started  to  secure  from  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  a  special  dock  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  brick  exporters. 

Manager  Gerlach  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant,  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  whose  goods  are  distributed 
in  this  city  by  the  United  Building  Materials  Company,  of 
this  city,  says  that  his  plant  has  closed  one  of  the  best 
years  it  has  had  since  going  into  business.  Many  additions 
are  being  considered,  and  when  these  are  carried  out  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  greatly  increased.  A  portion 
of  the  plant  is  now  closed  down  for  the  installation  of  new 
machinery.  The  pressed  brick  department  is  very  busy. 

Murray  &  Mowbray,  bricklaying  contractors  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  report  great  activity,  present  and  prospective,  in  brick 
construction,  se\eral  good  jobs  having  been  secured  by  them 
within  the  last  few  days.  One  of  these  is  for  $17,000  worth 


of  work  on  the  new  building  to  be  erected  for  the  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Company  and  another  for  $6,450  worth  of  brick  and 
tile  work  on  the  American  Can  Company  building. 

Charles  E.  Robson,  of  San  Francisco,  has  leased  from 
W.  F.  Barnes  a  pottery  plant  at  Antioch,  Cal.  Mr.  Robson 
has  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  trade  in  this  city  and 
reports  a  good  lot  of  orders. 

The  enlargements  at  the  Inglewood  Brick  Company’s  plant 
at  Inglewood,  Cal.,  are  now  well  under  way.  Three  of  the 
new  buildings  are  now  completed  and  some  of  the  new 
machinery  is  already  installed.  The  new  buildings  include 
one  for  the  paving  brick  department,  the  dry  shed,  and  one 
for  the  soft  mud  department.  The  plant  now  has  a  paving 
brick  capacity  of  10,000  brick  daily.  A  lot  more  machinery 
is  still  to  come. 

Isaac  Stein,  of  the  Stockton  Ice  and  Fuel  Company  and 
the  San  Joaquin  Brick  Company,  both  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  has 
bought  out  the  plant  of  the  Stockton  Brick  Works  at  Roberts’ 
Island,  near  Stockton.  The  property  includes  a  site  of 
thirty-nine  acres.  The  property  has  good  harbor  facilities 
on  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

Work  was  started  on  January  27th  on  the  building  of  the 
San  Diego  Vitrified  Brick  and  Clay  Products  Company  at  Na¬ 
tional  City,  near  San  Diego,  Cal.  The  company  has  opened 
an  office  at  541  Spreckels  building,  San  Diego,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Eugene  Inge.  National  City  is  getting  quite 
prominent  from  the  clayworker’s  standpoint.  The  California 
China  Products  Company,  which  began  work  there  about  a 
year  ago,  has  been  making  glazed  tile  with  good  success. 

New  machinery  is  being  installed  at  the  plant  of  the  San 
Luis  Brick  Company,  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  and  the  new 
season’s  run  will  be  started  soon.  Last  year’s  stock  is  about 
sold  out. 

The  Enamel  Brick  and  Concrete  Company,  of  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  has  been  reorganized  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  increased  from  $200,000  to  $250,000.  C.  A. 
Day,  of  Salt  Lake,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  A  number  of  important  improvements  have  been  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  near  future. 

The  Redding  Tile  and  Brick  Company  has  succeeded  to 
the  plant  and  business  of  the  Redding  Lime  and  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Redding,  Cal.,  of  which  M.  T.  Hill  was  the  head. 
The  new  management  announces,  that  it  will  begin  work 
immediately  with  a  crew  of  forty  men. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Pacific  Sewer  Pipe  Company  at  Los 
Nietos,  near  Whittier,  Cal.,  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $100,000,  and  it  is  given  out  that  operations 
will  begin  early  this  month. 

William  Luhrs,  of  Carson,  Nev.,  son  of  Henry  Luhrs, 
founder  and  builder  of  the  Luhrs  brick  and  tile  plant  near 
Carson,  is  now  in  Los  Angeles  studying  the  manufacture  of 
brick  and  tile.  The  plant  at  Carson  will  be  started  soon,  a 
specialty  being  made  of  drain  tile. 

The  Alhambra  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Alhambra, 
Ariz.,  has  begun  digging  fire  clay  at  its  deposits  near  Phoe¬ 
nix,  in  the  same  state.  It  is  planned  to  install  loading  ma¬ 
chinery  to  facilitate  the  work. 

The  Old  Mission  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000, 
by  B.  K.  Bruce,  E.  G.  Bruce,  J.  H.  Neels  and  A.  M.  Neels. 

Sunset. 


The  Duffney  Brick  Company  at  its  annual  meeting  elected 
the  following  directors:  Joseph  M.  Purcell,  Alvin  E.  Van 
Veghten,  Lawrence  Farrell,  Richard  A.  Moore,  Joseph  Alire, 
William  H.  Duffney,  Jr.,  Michael  J.  Mahoney  and  J.  Thomas 
Russell.  The  organization  of  directors  for  the  following  year 
is:  President,  J.  M.  Purcell,  M.  D.;  vice-president,  A.  E.  Van 
Veghten;  secretary,  M.  J.  Mahoney;  treasurer  and  purchas¬ 
ing  agent,  R.  A.  Moore;  general  manager,  W.  H.  Duffney,  Jr. 
The  plant  of  the  company,  which  is  operated  at  this  place, 
has  a  daily  capacity  of  200,000  brick. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
Insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad 
Inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

About  18,000  first-class  brick  pallets. 

J.  C.  RILEY, 

12  3  dm  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  Letter  “A”  machine  and  pug 
mill,  with  necessary  shafting  and  pul¬ 
ley.  Practically  new. 

GEO  W.  SCHMIDT, 

2  tf  d  180  I  an  wood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  Potts  horizontal  machine, 
disintegrator,  mold  sander,  molds, 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc.,  Good  as  new. 

BISTLINE  LUMBER  CO., 

2  6  cm  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

An  up-to-date  40,000  capacity  Fern- 
holtz  dry  press  brick  plant  with  20 
acres  good  clay.  Kiln  with  1,000,000 
brick  capacity.  For  full  particulars, 
write,  W.  T.  PITTS,  The  Land  Man, 

2  1  dm  Indianola,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE. 

Eight  thousand  wooden  pallets,  size 
10^x32  inches;  also  racks.  In  good 
condition  and  will  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price.  ALBERT  NEUERBURG, 

4401  E.  Tenth  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

12  3  d 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  of  shale  land 
near  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  suitable  for  tile 
and  pressed  brick  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses.  Excellent  opportunity  to  install 
plant.  Milwaukee  coast  line  runs 
through  land.  Address, 

HARRY  W.  ERICKSON, 

2  1  cm  Watertown,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE. 

Entire  right  in  patent  pug  mill  and 
stone  separator.  A  long  sought  and 
much  needed  machine.  Very  simple 
ana  practical.  Takes  clay  direct  from 
bank  wet  or  dry.  A  rare  opportunity 
to  get  much  for  little. 

C.  W.  KILBORN, 

11c  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

I  have  a  $2,500  equity  in  a  No.  1 
tract  of  100  acres  of  bottom  lands,  un¬ 
improved,  well  located.  I  want  an  out¬ 
fit  for  a  complete  brick  and  tile  plant. 

•  FRANK  KITTREDGE, 

13c  Harviell,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  four-mold  Boyd  dry  presses,  one 
equipped  for  Roman  brick,  excellent 
condition.  Price  twelve  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

TUNA  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICK 
CO.  Bradford,  Pa. 

12  tf  d 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

Brick  and  tile  factory  located  in 
southern  Iowa,  the  only  one  in  a  town 
of  several  thousand  population.  Fully 
equipped  and  doing  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness;  splendid  territory.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  address,  DRAWER  “I,” 

2  1  d  Redfield,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE. 

An  exceptional  bargain,  pressed  brick 
plant,  complete  with  12  acres  of  fine 
brick  shale,  located  on  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  railroad,  one-half  mile  north  of 
Pueblo,  switch  running  into  kilns  from 
main  track;  plenty  of  business  at  good 
prices.  This  plant  will  be  sold  at  a 
great  bargain;  satisfactory  reasons  giv¬ 
en  for  wanting  to  sell.  Apply 
2  1  cm  103  E.  C.  St.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  good  location  in  West 
Virginia  and  best  of  shipping  facilities, 
railway  and  water;  natural  gas  at  low 
rate;  fine  machinery  and  cheap  labor; 
clay  makes  sewer  tile,  roof  tile,  coke 
oven  and  fancy  brick,  also  paving  brick. 
Don’t  answer  this  ad.  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address  BOX  2 — VA., 

2  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

1 — J.  D.  Fate  Imperial  machine,  com¬ 
plete  with  down  delivery  attachment. 

E.  M.  Freese  “GA”  brick  machine. 

American  combination  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

Madden  No.  5,  5-B,  5-C  and  6-D 
machines. 

24x24-inch  and  16xl6-inch  smooth  roll 
crushers. 

Bensing  automatic  side  and  end  cut 
tables. 

13x18  Atlas  H.  D.  engine. 

All  in  first-class  condition. 

ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY, 

12  tf  L  Rushville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  Penfield  Plunger  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chine,  with  dies;  1  five-foot  dry  pan; 
racks  and  pallets.  Here’s  the  chance 
to  start  for  a  small  investment.  Write 
quick.  WM.  McCUBBIN, 

2  1  d  Braymer,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Good  as  new,  a  40,000  capacity  Ray¬ 
mond  brick  machine,  nine-foot  pug  mill, 
60  h.  p.  Payne  automatic  steam  engine. 
Low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 

THE  CANAL  WINCHESTER  BRICK 
AND  TILE  CO., 

5  ^  d  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain,  an  up-to-date  pressed 
brick  plant  with  railway  siding.  Fuel 
sheds  and  shale  lands.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  up-to-date  manufac¬ 
turer.  Apply  at  once  to 

P.  O.  BOX  2958. 

1  ?  cm  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Thoroughly  reliable  man  to  take 
charge  of  a  face  brick  plant.  Must  be 
competent.  Address  BOX  1 — LA., 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— STEAM  SHOVEL. 
Thew  O  preferred.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  Address, 

ROGER  MOORE’S  SONS  &  CO., 

12  3  d  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  or  burner  on  any  kind  of  plant- 
paving,  common  or  face  brick.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  lines.  Address, 

BOX  2— C.  F., 

2  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  general  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  brick  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  fire  brick,  silica  building  and 
paving  brick.  Employed  but  desire 
change.  Best  references. 

BOX  2— J.  A., 

2  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  superintendent  of  brick 
plants.  Have  superintended  some  of 
the  best  plants  in  this  country.  Expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  manufacture  of  face 
brick,  pavers  and  tile,  also  fire  brick. 
Thoroughly  understand  burning  with 
coal,  oil  or  gas;  also  familiar  with  ship¬ 
ping  and  office  details.  Will  give  the 
best  of  reference.  Address, 

BOX  2— S.  B., 

2  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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Classified  Advertisements. 


FOR  SALE — Four  Bonnot  represses 
in  A  No.  1  condition,  of  which  one 
has  never  been  used  and  another  used 
but  one  month.  The  plant  which  has 
these  presses  for  sale  has  changed 
from  the  side  cut  to  the  end  cut,  non¬ 
repress  process.  This  will  be  a  bar¬ 
gain  to  anyone  using  represses.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  B.  Co.,  care  this  paper,  or 
P.  O.  Box  685,  Des  Moines,  la. 

13d 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— A  com¬ 
plete  brick  and  tile  outfit  located  in  a 
good  country  town  in  central  Michigan. 
Boiler,  engine,  Fate  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chine,  disintegrator  and  crusher,  pug 
mill,  Bensing  automatic  brick  cut-off, 
same  tile,  line  shaftings,  pulleys,  etc., 
and  an  abundance  of  clay  right  at  hand. 
Pieces  will  be  sold  separately  should 
no  one  person  want  them  all.  Address, 
J.  E.  MCDONALD, 

1708  Washington  Ave.,  S., 

2  1  dm  Lansing,  Mich. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

I  am  going  out  of  business  and  have 
the  following  machinery,  all  of  which 
is  in  good  condition,  which  I  will  sell 
at  a  sacrifice: 

.New  model  Quaker  Steam  Machine 
(soft  mud); 

1  Conveyor,  12  feet  long,  with  16  inch 
canvas  belt,  4-ply,  with  pulleys  and 
shaftings  complete; 

3  trucks,  Bechtel  system; 

4  wheelbarrows; 

2  dump-carts; 

5,000  pallets,  pine,  33x10x1  (foot  pal¬ 
let?).  JOHN  ULRICH, 

1  3  cm  Wabasha,  Minn. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or 
superintendent  of  dry  press  or  stiff  mud 
brick  plant;  21  years’  experience.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  strictly  sober.  Address, 

BOX  2— T.  G.  S., 

2  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

By  sales  manager,  position  with  a 
high-grade  face  brick  concern  or  large 
distributing  agency.  Long  experience, 
extensive  acquaintance  and  good,  clean 
record.  Address,  BOX  2,  V.  M.  S., 

2  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  in  stiff  or 
soft  mud  building  brick  plant.  Burn 
with  wood  or  coal;  can  also  take  charge 
of  machinery  or  erect  complete  plant. 
Address,  BOX  2— POSITION, 

2  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  —  Second-hand  winding 
drum  or  hoist  for  hoisting  clay  cars 
from  pit. 

MEXICO  BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

2  1  d  Mexico,  Mo. 

FOREMAN  WANTED— Inside  fore¬ 
man  for  hand  made  fire  brick  and  spe¬ 
cial  tile  moulding.  Mexico,  Mo. 
MEXICO  BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

2  1  d  Mexico,  Mo. 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  potter  for  small  art  pot¬ 
tery.  Adaptability  and  willingness  to 
take  pains  necessary.  Address, 

DURANT  KILNS, 

2  1  Cm  Bedford  Village,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

Man  to  take  charge  of  shale  pit.  Plant 
making  35,000  a  day.  Steady  job  to  the 
right  man,  who  must  get  results. 

SHARON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO., 

2  1  cm  Sharon,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  burner 
on  building  brick  plant.  Am  thorough 
in  all  branches.  M.  C.  WILLIAMS, 

701  N.  Gibson  St.., 

1  3  cm  Princeton,  Ind. 


WANTED — The  Commercial  Club  in 
a  good  town  of  7,000  population  desires 
to  build  pottery.  Want  superintendent 
who  will  show  faith  in  this  industry 
by  investing  at  least  $2,000.  Address, 
2  3  cm  F.  A.  M.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  burner  and  setter, 
who  can  invest  one  or  two  thousand 
dollars  in  a  good  going  plant  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Demand  for  all  my  output  at  $10 
per  M.  Address  BOX  2— VALLEY, 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — A  kiln  man  in  a  small 
porcelain  plant  where  kiln  is  only  fired 
once  a  week.  Must  be  able  to  fire  with 
either  coal  or  oil;  also  have  some  abil¬ 
ity  in  making  saggers  when  not  firing. 
State  in  letter  experience  and  wages 
wanted.  Address,  FLINT, 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Sewer  pipe  burner,  a  man  thoroughly 
familiar  with  salt  glazing,  and  one  who 
has  been  handling  fire  clays  preferred. 
A  permanent  position  and  good  salary 
to  a  man  who  can  make  good.  Address, 
BOX  2— A.  W.  G., 

2  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY.  I  bring  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  together.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Established 
1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  965  Adams 
Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  state  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clay  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided :  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FOR  SALE,  OR  RENT 

The  splendidly  equipped  bricR  plant  and  other  property  of 

The  Chestnut  Ridge  White  Brick  Co. 


Location. 

The  property  is  located  at  Kunkle- 
town,  Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania,  a 
village  of  over  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
with  three  general  stores,  postoffice, 
etc.,  the  terminus  of  the  Chestnut  Ridge 
Railway.  This  road  connects  with  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at 
Palmerton,  eleven  miles  away.  It  was 
built  by  the  owners  of  the  brick  plant 
but  was  sold  by  them  several  years  ago 
and  has  been  developed  into  an  im¬ 
portant  road. 

Real  Estate  and  Mineral  Rights. 

The  real  estate  consists  of  about 
eighty-two  acres  owned  absolutely  by 
the  company  in  fee,  and  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five  acres,  of  which  the 
company  owns  the  mineral  rights  in 
perpetuity.  These  rights  allows  it  to 
remove  clay,  sand  and  minerals  of 
every  description,  to  mine  or  otherwise 
work  the  land  and  deposit  all  the  waste 
:hereon,  to  erect  buildings,  build  roads 
i>r  a  railroad  over  same,  and  to  do  every- 
hing  necessary  to  manufacture  or  re- 
nove  the  materials  therefrom. 

Clays. 

This  land  contains  inexhaustible 
luantities  of  white  and  yellow  clay, 
Tom  which  is  made  the  white  and  buff 
>rick  noted  as  being  the  highest  qual- 
ty  made  in  this  country.  In  addition  to 
his,  there  are  great  bodies  of  dark  yel- 
ow  clay  which  burns  to  a  beautiful 
ffierry  red. 

Sand. 

There  are  also  inexhaustible  quant- 
ties  of  white  and  yellow  sand  lying 
ilongside  the  clay.  This  is  used  in 
naking  the  white,  buff  or  red  brick 
ibove  referred  to.  The  white  sand  can 
loubtless  be  used  also  for  making  glass. 

Silica  Rock. 

There  are  millions  of  tons  of  the  fin¬ 
est  silica  rock  from  which  silica  brick 
an  be  made.  This  is  easily  procured 
ma  delivered  at  the  plant  by  means  of 

conveyor  line  now  in  operation.  This 
ock  can  probably  be  ground  for  making 
ilass. 

Ganister. 

There  is  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
he  factory  an  immense  deposit  of  gan- 
ster  which  can  be  used  to  make  the 
inest  of  fire  brick.  This  has  never  been 
sed  for  commercial  purposes  but  many 
housand  fire  brick  have  been  made  for 
ming  the  kilns  in  the  plant.  These 
rick  have  undergone  most  severe  tests 
a  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  and  have 
nvariably  been  proved  to  be  of  highest 
uality. 


Shale. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  plant  is  a 
small  mountain  of  dark  blue  shale  of 
which  many  brick  of  a  rich  red  shade 
have  been  made. 

Slate. 

A  few  hundred  feet  from  the  factory 
is  a  great  deposit  of  slate.  This  has 
never  'been  worked,  but  some  slate 
taken  from  this  quarry  and  used  on  roofs 
of  buildings  has  been  in  service  for 
more  than  forty  years  and  is  still  in 
good  condition. 

Factory. 

The  factory  buildings  cover  about  five 
acres.  These  comprise  a  large  clay- 
shed  with  a  capacity  of  about  three 
thousand  tons;  a  clay-shed  heated  by 
steam  for  severe  winter  weather  with  a 
capacity  of  four  or  five  hundred  tons;  a 
brick  boiler  and  engine  house  with  two 
horizontal  boilers  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  H.  P.  each;  one  Erie  engine  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  H.  P.,  and  a 
smaller  engine  of  thirty  H.  P.  used  to 
operate  a  conveyor  line  which  brings  the 
clay  and  sand  from  an  open  cut  into  the 
clay-sheds;  a  two-story  building,  par¬ 
tially  of  brick,  the  upper  floor  being 
used  for  carpenter  work,  supply  room, 
storage,  etc.,  the  lower  floor,  or  machine 
room,  containing  the  drypan,  pug-mill, 
brick  machine,  automatic  cutter,  auto¬ 
matic  presses  and  a  grinding  table  for 
“arches.”  The  dryers  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  this  building  consist  of  eight 
tunnels  and  have  a  capacity  of  sixty 
thousand.  The  kilns  are  rectangular 
Plant  kilns,  eight  in  number,  with  ca¬ 
pacity  of  over  six  hundred  thousand. 
There  is  also  a  storage  house  with  a 
capacity  two  and  one-half  millions;  a 
shipping  house  with  a  capacity  of  about 
five  hundred  thousand — this  is  built 
of  brick  and  has  a  railroad  siding;  a 
brick  blacksmith  shop  and  brick  oil 
house  with  their  equipment;  and  a 
white  brick  office  building  suitable  for 
the  business  of  the  company.  The  fac¬ 
tory,  including  kilns,  is  all  under  cover 
and  is  run  winter  and  summer. 

Water. 

Abundant  water  is  supplied  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  from  a  reservoir  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  away,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  which 
the  factory  is  connected  by  a  large 
main.  There  are  four  fire  hydrants  at 
different  locations  that  can  be  brought 
into  play  at  one  time,  if  necessary. 
These  are  supplied  with  hose  and  equip¬ 
ment  ready  for  instant  use. 

Fuel. 

A  siding  of  the  railroad  runs  alongside 
the  factory  conveniently  located  to  kiln 


and  boiler  coal  dumps.  Large  quantities 
of  fire  wood  can  be  cut  off  the  property 
or  bought  for  $1.50  or  less  per  cord. 

Chestnut  Ridge  Lodge. 

The  company  owns  a  small  hotel  lo¬ 
cated  on  high  ground,  commanding  a 
superb  view  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  known  as  Chestnut  Ridge  Lodge.  It 
is  three  stories  high,  is  built  of  white- 
face  brick  and  contains  nineteen  bed¬ 
rooms,  two  parlors,  large  dining-room, 
kitchen,  pantries,  smoking-room,  bil¬ 
liard-room,  laundry,  refrigerator  and 
furnace  rooms.  The  house  is  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water  from  a  never- 
failing  spring  at  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  is  furnished  and  equipped  in 
the  best  manner. 

Houses. 

There  are  also  six  houses  of  eight  or 
ten  rooms  each,  located  on  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  with  adjoining  gar¬ 
dens  and  lots.  They  are  supplied  with 
running  water,  three  have  ranges,  hot 
and  cold  water,  bath-rooms,  steam  heat,, 
etc.  There  is  a  good  brick  house  near 
the  factory  containing  ten  rooms,  also 
a  house  and  stable  adjoining  same  with 
stalls,  single  and  double  carriages,  single 
and  double  wagons,  harness,  etc. 

Ice. 

A  small  lake  covering  some  four  or 
five  acres  was  created  by  damming  a 
creek  of  the  purest  water,  and  from  this 
ice  for  the  neighborhood  is  gathered  in 
the  winter.  Sooner  or  later  this  ice  will 
be  valuable  for  trade  purposes. 

T  ransportation. 

Two  passenger  trains  each  way  ever;y 
day  connect  at  Palmerton  for  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  the  West.  Empty 
freight  cars  are  received  and  loaded 
cars  taken  out  daily. 

Equipment. 

The  factory  is  fully  equipped  with 
cars,  pallets,  stock  of  clay,  etc.  It  is 
in  good  order  and  can  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  few  hours. 

The  Chestnut  Ridge  White  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  having  a  large  and 
increasing  business  in  the  buying  and 
selling  front  brick  and  terra  cotta,  so¬ 
licit  correspondence  with  front  brick 
factories.  They  have  decided  to  turn 
their  attention  to  that  branch  exclusive¬ 
ly  and  to  discontinue  the  manufacture 
of  brick;  therefore  they  offer  the  above 
property  for  sale  in  whole  or  in  part, 
free  of  all  encumbrances.  They  will 
rent  to  responsible  parties  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  the  factory  alone  on  easy  terms. 

For  further  particulars,  address  the 
Company  at  its  office,  No.  121  West  42nd 
street,  New  York  City. 
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Kilns  Driers  Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 
for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Machine= Molded  Gears 


ferior  gears. 


One  to  6- inch  pitch 
and  larger.  Our  ma¬ 
chine-molded  gears 
last  longer  than  oth¬ 
ers,  give  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  under  actual  sci¬ 
entific  tests,  and  in  many 
cases  cost  no  more  than  in- 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  34. 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fulton  B'dg.,  Hudson  Terminal 
No.  SO  Church  Street. 


If- 

You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second  hand  ClayworK¬ 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto, 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of ... 

The... 

Clay=W  orKer. 

—  .  ....  RATES  — 

For  all  transient  advertisement.,  such 
as  “ForSale,'’  ‘'Wanted/*etc.,the  *»tt 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver 
age  of  seven  words  to  lino.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing 


A  non-conductor  and  a  perfect  insulator. 

Crude,  Pulverized  and  Bolted. 

For  prices  address 

WM.  H.  SCHEEL 

159  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


EXCELLENT  OPENING 

for  a 

WHITE  FACED  BRICK  FACTORY 

I11  a  North  Carolina  town,  located  on  the  main  line  of  the 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

are  extensive  deposits  of  white  burning  brick  clays,  admirably  suited 
for  making  fancy  white  and  buff  brick. 

Near  by  are  numerous  rapidly  growing  cities  consuming  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  brick  annually,  thus  furnishing  excellent  home  markets. 

Power  is  sufficient  for  all  demands  at  reasonable  rates.  Coal  and 
wood  are  obtainable  at  low  costs.  Native  labor  is  ample. 

This  is  a  proposition  that  will  stand  the  closest  investigation. 

Full  particulars  obtained  by  referring  to  file  42205,  and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  JIgent, 
Southern  Railway  Room  1369  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  World’s 
BEST 

BricK  Moulds 


Write  us. 


THE,  G.  B.  MENTZ  CO.,  WallRill,  N.  Y. 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  live-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 

Patented  April,  14,  1903  and 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


September,  8,  1903. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 

F.Ol.  Dennis 

1052  Bepmuda  St., 
F10RF0UK,  VA. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  cement  and  Bricn. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
maKers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacK. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label’' 


CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

ngQ  GarDonaie 
of  Barytes 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
W  ater. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Phillips  &  McLaren  co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  M  aterial  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Office, 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGAN 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


swace  CONDENSERS 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


STEAM 
PUMP 
*  WORKS 


DEAN  BROS. 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  POMP  TRUST. 


AJAX 
Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 

837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced  work¬ 
men  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,”  $5.00;  tells  how 
to  glaze  and  enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable 
recipes.  “The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by 
Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger.  Price  $2.00;  a  book  of 
valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable  reference  book,  giving 
analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this  and  foreign 
countries.  “The Clayworkers’  Handbook,”  $2.00; 
a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  from  clays.  “Clays;”  their  occurrences, 
properties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  list  of  other  valuable  books  for  clay- 
workers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


wr„Us  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TO  ParkEr-Russeil  mining  &  manufacturing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete, includingiron  work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  <3  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS 


. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E. 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 
USES . Henrich  Ries 

BRICKLAYING  . 


. Owen  B.  Maginnis 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. . H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 


Alfred  Crossley 


BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 


KILN  RECORDS 


PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE 


Frank  B.  Gilbreath 


W.  D.  Richardson 


ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE 


TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE 


C.  G.  Elliott 


C.  G.  Elliott 


J.  J.  W.  Billingsley 


$5.00 

5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 

.25 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Th 


ROESSLER-H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


$&>■ 

Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  In  the  Manufacture  of  Fir* 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  he  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


135“  Send  for  Circular  and  Prlo*< 
List. 


GEORGE  CARINELL, 


1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CLAY 

DRYERS 

Increase  Capacity  of  Dry  Pan. 
Produce  Uniform  Brick. 

Send  ior  Catalog  C.  B. 


AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.,  68  William  Street,  New  York 


A  Complete  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 


INCLUDING 


STL  AM  SHOVELS  AND  DREDGES. 

Ask  for  our  latest  Catalog-,  and  write  us  or  wire  us  for  anything  you  need  on 
any  kind  of  Brick  or  Tile  Plants. 

Scott=Madden  Iron  WorKs  Co.,  404  S.  Fourth,  Keokuk,  la. 


REGENERATIVE 
CONTINUOUS  TUNNEL  KILN 

for 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Gas  Machinery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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PYROMETERS 


Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 


The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 

311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUR  KILNS 

are  a  BIG  factor  in  the  success  of  your 
plant.  Your  investment  demands  the 
best  you  can  get ;  in  other  words 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

the  kiln  that  produces  dividends. 

Ask  us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


An  Oil  Burning  System 

Of  the  Tate- Tones  type  saves  time,  labor  and  fuel  and 
insures  a  very  uniform  product.  It  is  easy  to  install 
and  has  many  advantages  over  any  other  type. 

Let  us  explain  it  to  you. 

Ta.te=Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our 

m  >ney-saving  club  offers  on  pages  328  and  329. 

Our  Price 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00  ] 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  i 

McClure’s .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00  -  *j>6.50 

Metropolitan  .  1.50  | 

Value . $10.00  J 

AorTrs\t  T.  R.  RRRDRLL  s  CO.,  iqc..  Indianapolis,  inn. 


it 


OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Send  for  catalogues 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


Improved  Elevating  &  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 
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CLAY  HAULAGE, 


Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DAVENPORT  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOPIOTIYE 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 


CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  xrrofits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg. 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  St.  Paul.  1308  Pioneer=Press  Bldg. 
New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave. 

F  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
ages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
ricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  Illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen,  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  rtfl 

paid,  and  THE  CLAY- WORKER,  for  one  year,  JjJ  I 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


“POST"  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


Though  This  User  Bays  Less  for  'Belts 
They  Last  Longer . 

There  are  five  20-in.  GANDY  BELTS  in  this  plant,  operating  success¬ 
fully  under  conditions  that  would  ruin  the  average  leather  or  rubber  belt  in 
a  short  time. 

These  five  20-in.  GANDY  BELTS  cost  this  user  much  less  than  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  for  rubber  belting,  and  only  one-third  as  much  as  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  for  leather,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  will  last  him  so 
much  longer. 

New  THE  GANDY  BELT 

has  been  on  the  market  for  36  years  and  attained  remarkable  success,  which 
more  than  backs  up  any  claims  we  make  for  it. 

When  so  many  hundreds  of 

GANDY  USERS  in  the  BricK  Industry 

find  the  GANDY  their  most  profitable  belt  investment,  wouldn’t  it  pay  you 
to  investigate  it.  or  better  still  test  it  out  the  very  next  belt  you  have  to  buy? 

Write  for  full  information  and  samples  now. 


GANDY  BELTING  COMPANY 

749  W-  Pratt  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
New  York  Office,  88  =  90  Reade  St. 


sthez 
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Increase  Your  Profits 

By  Reducing1  Waste 


The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

dumps  the  load  in  one  minute,  doing 
away  with  the  laborious  hand  method, 
and  it  doesn't  break  or  chip  the  material. 

It  carries  50%  more  load  without  in¬ 
creased  motive  power. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

451  Race  St. 

MARTINSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


MepeniM  and  Suspended  pullers 

the  distinguishing  nrjU  DflllO 
feature  of  our  UK  I  I  nliU 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


I 


ECONOMY 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  hav?  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  #4 9  £  41  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 


CASH 


THE  CLAY-WORKER, 


Indianapolis. 


1 
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^  MODERN  CLAY-  ^ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

A  And  Builders  [ 

>  If  °f  Complete 

IM  BRICK  MAK-’*"^* 
MIT  INC  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog, 


Single 

Double 

and 

Triple 

Deck 

Dryer 

Cars 

Transfer 

and 

Dump 

Cars 

Turn¬ 

tables 

Switches 

and 

Trackage 


With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Bearing  and  Folding  Deck 


The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


A  Brick  Manufacturer  writes:  “We 
formerly  used  two  Dry  Pans — now  are 
using  one  American  Ring  Pulverizer,  that 
grinds  more  tons  to  finer  mesh  with  less 
power,  50%  less  belting,  shafting,  pul¬ 
leys,  space  and  labor.” 

Another  writes:  “We  are  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  performance  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Ring  Pulverizer.  It  fully  comes  up 
to  our  expectations.” 

Another  writes:  “We  think  your 
American  Ring  Pulverizer  a  great  ma¬ 
chine.  We  installed  it  March,  1910.  It 
is  grinding  our  shale  and  clay  for  90,000 
brick  per  day.  We  recommend  your  Pul¬ 
verizer  as  being  a  superior  machine.” 

Another  writes:  “Our  material  is  a 
hard,  sticky  shale  and  clay.  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  Ring  Pulverizer  is  grinding  more  of 
it  than  the  two  Dry  Pans  did  before, 
Our  No,  36  Pulverizer  ground  to  same  fineness  with  less  power. 

It  operates  splendidly.” 

Another  writes:  “Our  American  Ring  Pulverizer  gives  us  highly  satisfactory  results.  We  find  the  Pulverizer 
will  grind  as  much  of  our  shale  as  will  two  nine-foot  Dry  Pans  to  equal  mesh.” 

Another  writes:  “We  installed  your  Pulverizer  in  the  early  part,  of  1909.  It  is  in  operation  every  day,  and 
is  satisfying  us  in  every  possible  way.  We  would  not  be  without  the  machine  under  any  circumstance.” 

Another  writes:  “Our  American  Ring  Pulverizer  has  given  us  good  service  for  past  two  years,  and  we  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it.” 

The  above  letters  and  the  machines  can  be  seen  by  interested  parties. 


Get  The  Best.  Confer  With  Us. 


Start  1913  Right. 


AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  CO.  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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1896  1Q13 

15  Years  of  Constant  Satisfactory  Ser= 
vice  In  Many  Clay  Plants 

Is  the  Record  of  the  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN 

Why  continue  with  your  old  clay  screen  from  which  today 
the  product  is  entirely  too  coarse,  tomorrow  too  fine,  next  day 
scarcely  anything,  and  always  requiring  constant  attention. 

FIGURE  up  the  cost  and  let  us  quote  you  on  a  PERFECT 
CLAY  SCREEN  that  will  give  you  ABSOLUTE  CONTROL 
OF  YOUR  CLAY.  The  same  fineness  every  day  in  the  year 
and  you  get  every  pound  of  clay  that  is  fine  enough  for  your 
product. 

Just  think  what  it  costs  to  have  a  man  cleaning  amd  break¬ 
ing  up  your  screen,  and  then  not  get  capacity  or  proper  fine¬ 
ness.  THE  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN  is  automatic,  self 
cleaning,  and  the  plates  last  many  times  as  long  as  do  plates 
on  an  ordinary  screen.  Increased  and  improved  output  at 
less  cost,  is  our  GUARANTEE.  Let  us  try,  if  we  dont  do  it 
IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  ONE  CENT. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

Bloomington,  =  Illinois 


NEW  MODEL 

OF  THE 

nOVAI  STANDARD 
t\\J  I  AL  TYPEWRITER 


HAS  TWO-COLOR  RIBBON.  BACK  SPACER,  TABULATOR 
and  many  new  and  valuable  patented  features  that  other  type¬ 
writers  do  not  have. 

PRICE,  $75 

Send  for  “The  Royal  Book,”  32  pages  of  typewriter  infor¬ 
mation — the  finest  typewriter  catalog  ever  issued.  Yours 
for  a  postal  card. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  -  =  New  York 
502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


If  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  then  read  what  a 
satisfied  user  says  of 


The  Justice  Radiated 
Heat  Dryer 


Glouster,  Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1912. 
The  Manufacturers  Equipment 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — -We  have  now 
been  using  your  Justice  Radiat¬ 
ed  Heat  Dryer  for  almost  a 
year  and  will  say  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  drier  troubles  are 


Mr.  Clayworker,  can  you  say  as  much  for  the  dryer  you  are  using?  If  not,  it  is  time  for  you  to  consult  us  and  get  a 
remedy  for  your  dryer  ills.  It  will  put  you  under  no  obligation  to  send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  catalog.  You  may  be  assured 
that  although  it  describes  our  Dryer  and  the  subject  of  drying  clay  ware  in  general,  its  contents  are  not  “dry,”  but  rather 
they  present  an  old  subject  in  a  new  and  spicily  written  manner. 

The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company 


Sales  Agents  for: 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company’s  Complete  Line  of  ClayworKing  Equipment 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press  The  Joplin  R.ocK  Crusher 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


over,  as  it  has  given  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  every  respect,  and 
this  is  the  first  year  of  our  twen¬ 
ty-three  years’  experience  in  the 
brick  business  that  we  have  not 
set  any  wet  brick.  We  find  that 
your  dryer  is  much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  our  old  steam 
driers  were. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed) 

THE  WASSALL  BRICK  CO., 

By  R.  L.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots, Cooking  Ware. 
Stoneware,  Etc. 


YOU  CAN  INCREASE 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IF  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 

BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.CO. 


GOEBEL  BLDG, 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  LINES  TO  CHICAGO 


ALL,  STEEL  TRAINS  are  operated  from  principal  eastern  points  to  CHICAGO,  and 
unexcelled  service  is  also  offered  from  points  in  the  south.  This  service  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  choosing  a  route  to  Chicago  for  the  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  NATIONAL 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION,  March  3-8th,  1913. 


J  M.  CHESBROUGH,  W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

G.  P.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  G.  P.  A.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SAMUEL  MOODY, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CRAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 
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FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bid?.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 

and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

10  Detroit,  Mich. 

STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


Clay  Works  Engineering 


FromTheClay  Pit  To 


The  Finished  Product 


Consulting  Engineers 


Geolog  i  cotL  Exam  inat  ion 
Cloty  Test  i  rt  g 
1  nvesttgoi.ti.ons 
Approi  isotls 


The 

ft  ICHARDS0N- 

Lovejoy 
Engineering  Co. 
1  COLUM8US0. 


icsKX- 


Poimph le  t 


:ve 


-  'P  ,  it* 
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Cerctmic  Engineering'' 


Fre 


FactoryArchitects 


Plant  Designing, 
Kil ns.  Dryers,  Etc. 

Remodeling 

.Superintendence 
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Michigan  Boulevard,  Congress  to  Harrison  Streets 
Facing  Beautiful  Grant  Park  and  Lake  Michigan 


CONGRESS  HOTEL 

AND  ANNEX 

THE  RENDEZVOUS  OF  THE  DISCRIMINATING 
TRAVELLERS  FROM  EVERY  LAND 


Largest  Floor  Space  Devoted  to  Public 
Use  of  Any  Hotel  in  the  World 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF  EVERYTHING 
WORTH  DOING  AND  SEEING 

Easily  reached  from  all  depots  by  Surface,  Elevated  or  Taxi 
European  Plan  Only— Rates  from  $2.00  per  day  upward 


CONGRESS  HOTEL  COMPANY 

N.  M.  KAUFMAN,  President 


% 
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The  27th  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.’  Association 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America 

The  National  Clay  Machinery  Association 

and  The  American  Face  Brick  Association 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 


CHICAGO 


MONT) AY  TO  SATURDAY , 

MARCH  3d  to  8th ,  1913 

IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 

THE  CLAY  PRODUCTS  EXPOSITION 

The  Congress  Hotel  and  Annex  will  be  Headquarters 


The  Sessions  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  begin  Monday,  the  3d. 

The  Sessions  of  the  National  Clay  Machinery  Association  will  begin  Tuesday,  the  4th. 

The  Sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  begin  Wednesday  morning  and  continue  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  5th,  6th  and  7th. 

The  Sessions  of  the  B.  B.  A.  will  begin  Monday,  the  3d. 

The  Sessions  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  will  begin  Tuesday,  the  4th. 

FULL  VERBATIM  REPORT  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  which 
bids  fair  to  be  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  will  be 
given  in  the  March  Clay-Worker,  including  all  papers,  discussions  and 
portraits  of  prominent  members.  Next  to  attending  the  Convention  the 
best  thing  a  brickmaker  can  do  is  to  read  The  Clay-Worker’s  report. 
It  is  so  full  and  accurate  that  those  who  attend  the  Convention  would  not  be  without  it, 
and  those  who  don’t  go  can’t  afford  to  miss  it.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  progres¬ 
sive  brickmakers  is  that  the  Convention  Number  of  The  Clay-Worker  is  the  most 
valuable  publication  of  the  year.  If  you  are  not  already  a  regular  subscriber  don’t  neglect 

to  send  in  your  order  in  time  to  get  the  March  or 
Convention  number. 

The  Clay-Worker  is  now  in  its  30th  year  and 
is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  best  clayworkers’ 
magazine  published  in  the  English  language.  It  has 
more  readers  at  home  and  abroad  than  all  its  follow¬ 
ers  combined.  Take  The  Clay- Worker  and  you 
get  the  best  value  for  your  money.  $2.00  a  year. 
Every  issue  is  worth  that  sum. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  — 

PUBLISHERS, 


1913  MARCH  1913 
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Advertising  Matter  to  Insure  Insertion 
Must  be  Received  by  the  First  of  the  Month. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Cla.y=Worker  is  Unequaled  as  an  Advertising  Medium. 
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SPECIALISTS 


CONVEYING 

ELEVATING 

and 

TRANSMISSION 

BELTING 

Ask  US  if  WE  CAN  REDUCE 
YOUR  EXPENSES 

in  these 
Lines. 


YOU  have  Tried 
Others, 


WRITE 
FOR 

Paper  on 
the 

ECONOMIC 

and 

COMMERCIAL 

Side  of  the 

BELTING  Question 


A  Paper  OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL 
Users  of  Belting — A  Statement  of  FACTS, 
indorsed  by  CLAYWORKERS. 

Mailed  FREE  Upon  Request 
to  ALL  Clayworkers. 


The  R  &  S  Belting  Co. 

Schofield  Bldg.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Crowning  Quality. 


New  Haven  Brick  Machines  are  not 
Experiments.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  for  hard  service. 

Their  history  is  a  record  of  unusual 
success.  Continued  results  determine 
the  economic  value  of  a  machine 
rather  than  first  cost,  and  on  this  basis 
NEW  HAVEN  Machines  have  been 
proved  to  be  the  least  expensive  as  well 
as  the  greatest  profit-winners. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


“New  Haven”  Vertical  Machine. 


New  Haven”  Horizontal  Machine. 


New 

Haven 

Machines 

Have 

No 

Equal 

For 

Earning 

Capacity. 

They 

Are 

Built 

To  do 

The 

Work 

And 

They 

Do  it. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  th< 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.”  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 
Conveyors,  etc.,  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting, 
Packing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Modern  Brickmaking,  by  Alfred  B.  Searle.  Price  $5.00. 

It  contains  well-written  chapters  on  the  nature  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  clays  and  other  materials  used,  general  brickmaking, 
the  different  processes,  machinery,  kilns,  setting  and  burning, 
various  products  and  uses,  and  sources  of  difficulty  and  loss. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen. 

Price  $5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 

Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay, 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of 
mining  and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the 
United  States,  including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  earth, 
its  distribution  in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

Bricklaying,  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  contains  extensive  explanations  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  modern  methods  of  bricklaying,  and  is  the  current 
practice  and  experience  of  the  best  authorities,  making  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference  for  architects,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  builders  and  mechanics. 

The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein- 

inger.  Price  $2.00. 

A  book  of  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the  burner  or 
superintendent. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 


of  the  workmen  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  th< 
best  manner. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Sec 

ond  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testini 
and  uses  of  vitrified  paving  brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 

Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-knowi 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  bool 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  am 
standard  clays. 

Kiln  Records,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  $1.00. 

To  establish  a  successful  system  of  burning,  observation 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  conscien 
tiously,  and  this  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  by  the  use  o 
Mr.  Richardson’s  Kiln  Records. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott 

Price  $2.00. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drain 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  thi 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak 
ing  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price  $1.50 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plan 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction  and  Operation 
by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M.  Price  $1.00. 

Points  out  economical  methods  for  every  department  o 
the  business.  Is  practical  and  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Prici 

25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  th< 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  foi 
distributing  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  lot 
of  1,000,  $20.00. 

Drying  Brick,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  25  Cents 

A  little  booklet  giving  and  explaining  the  various  styles 
of  dryers,  etc. 


.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN 
TERRA.  COTTA  CP 


MARSHALL  APARTMENTS,  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
GREY  BUFF  STANDARD  TERRA  COTTA. 
FABRICATED  AND  SET  BY 


The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  2525  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


Every  ClayworKer  in  the  Land  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  Book 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  This 
comprehensive  book  should  be  in  every  clayworker’s  library. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  Page 

Preface  .  3 

Table  of  Contents .  4 

CHAPTER  I. 

Constituents  of  Clay — Clay  Substance — Quartz — 
Feldspar  —  Mica — Iron  Compounds  —  Ferrous 
Carbonate — Ferrous  Sulphide — Ferrous  Silicate 
— Lime  Compounds — Sulphur — Carbon — Gases  7 

CHAPTER  II. 

Watersmoking — Expulsion  of  Hygroscopic  Water 
—  Temperature  Required— Controlling  Kiln 
Temperature .  25 

CHAPTER  III. 

Dehydration  and  Oxidation — Expulsion  of  Chem¬ 
ical  Water — Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Carbon¬ 
ates — Sulphur  and  Carbon — Decomposition  of 
Clay  Substance — Best  Temperature  and  Dura¬ 
tion  of  Oxidation — Amount  of  Air  in  Fire  Gases  29 


CHAPTER  IV.  Page 

Vitrification — Range  of  Temperature — Rate  of 
Vitrification — Fire  Shrinkage — Fluxing  Com¬ 
binations — Importance  of  Physical  Structure — 
Rapidity  of  Fusion — Various  Stages  of  the 
Process — Method  of  Determining  Porosity— Re¬ 
lation  Between  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Clay 
and  Vitrification .  73 

CHAPTER  V. 

Coloration  —  Segers  Division  of  Clays  — Various 
Colors  Obtained  in  Red  Burning  Clays  Under 
Oxidizing  and  Reducing  Conditions —  Blue¬ 
smoking— Colorations  Possible  in  Cream  or 
Buff  Burning  Clays— Producing  Green,  Brown, 
Grey,  Golden  and  Flashed  Brick .  46 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Artificial  Brick  Colors — Magnetic  Oxide— Hem¬ 
atite— Manganese  Oxide — Chrome  Oxide — Co¬ 
balt  Oxide — Colored  Sands— Salt  Glazing .  52 


Price  $2.00 


Sold  Only  by 

T.  A.  RANDALL  «S  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices, 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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Trade 

mark. 


225  Gates  Avenue,  Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 


■*  FOR  TH6  GARDEN  & 


If  you  are  interested  in 
beautifying  your  garden 
or  lawn  with  a  really  ar¬ 
tistic  pottery,  and  with 
pieces  designed  by  many 
of  the  leading  architects  of 
the  country,  your  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  T  e  c  o 
Garden  Pottery. 

Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  imitate  this 
pottery.  All  genuine  Teco 
bears  our  trade-mark 
burned  into  the  bottom 
of  each  piece. 

Our  booklet  will  be 
mailed  upon  request;  also, 
name  of  our  representa¬ 
tive  in  your  city  where 
Teco  Pottery  can  be  pro¬ 
cured. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Thirteen  Side  Dump  Clay  Cars  to  a  Single  Customer  in  Two  Seasons 

Why? 


BECAUSE 

Our  Cars  are  substantial,  easy  running,  repair  bills  minimum. 

The  wheels  are  regular  railroad  car-wheel  iron — deeply  chilled  on  the  face;  the  axles,  oversize,  to  prevent 
breaking;  bearings  of  brass  or  the  best  anti-friction  babbitt;  the  box  of  strictly  clear  white  oak,  braced  rigidly  and 
built  just  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made,  the  sides  bolted  to  corner  posts  and  easily  removed  for  renewal. 

A  Well=Made  Wellington  Car, 

Side  Dump,  Bottom  Dump, 

Steel  or  Wood  Truck  Frame. 

Mr.  Car  User: 

Slip  the  coupon  in  an  envelope  or  attach  to  a  post  card  and  we  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  style  you  favor. 

Space  forbids  showing  our  HOISTING  DRUMS — 

They  carry  from  800  feet  to  1,200  feet  of  f^-inch  cable. 

Have  superior  points  to  other  styles. 

We  want  to  tell  }tou  about  them. 

Send  us  this  coupon. 

Our  new  catalogue,  just  off  the  press,  sent  on  application. 

&  a,®  \ 

.(Sir 


<2>  <Y® 
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THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO., 
WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=Worker  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.10 


Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 


3.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . $2.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.50 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Motor  .  3.00 

Pearson’s  .  1.50 


5.00 


Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value .  $8.00 


CLAY-WORKER . 

Outing . . 

Brickbuilder  . . 

.  $2.00 

.  3.00 

. 5.00 

Value.  . . . . 

. $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Dealers’  Record . . 

Cosmopolitan  . 

.  $2.00 

.  1.00 

.  1.50 

Value . 

.  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Collier’s . . 

Current  Literature . . 

.  $2.00 

.  5.00 

.  3.00 

Value . 

. $10.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

.  $2.00 

OUR  PRICE 


$7.85 


Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.00 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Everybody’s  .  1.50 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Etude .  1.50 

American  .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Modern  Priscilla .  1.00 


Value .  $4.50 


3.25 


8.50 


6.10 


3.70 


5.35 


3.55 


3.15 


1 


1 
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OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Lippincott’s .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50  $4.25 

Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00  7.35 

Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50  3.75 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50  5.00 

Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00  4.35 

Value .  $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50  3.75 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50  3.75 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00  9.75 

Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Cosmopolitan  .  1.50  3.95 

Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

American .  1.50  3.65 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00  5.95 

Value .  $6.00 


OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

Travel . .  3.00  $6.25 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Independent .  3.00 

American  Boy .  1.00  4.50 

Value .  $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 

American .  1.50  5 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Dealers’  Record .  1.00  3.15 

Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50  3.70 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine  1.00  9 

Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  7.00 

Value .  $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  Issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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POTTS 


Sand  Mould  Brick  Machinery 


COMPOUND  MACHINE 


"P”  DISINTEGRATOR 


ROLLER  CRUSHER 


THE  MACHINE  THAT 


THE  MACHINE  THAT 


CARRIES  A 
GUARANTY 
THAT  IS  GOOD. 


WORKS  EVERY 
DAY  IN  THE 
YEAR. 


HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


MACHINE  MOULD 


HAND  MOULD 


MOULD  SANDER 


Complete  Line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Pug  Mills,  Clay  Cars,  Clay  Feeders,  Elevators,  Winding 


Drums,  Barrows  and  Trucks. 


C.  6  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 


Write  for 
Prices. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Write  for 
Information. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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These  are  the  Plants  with  300,000,000  Annual  Output 
Which  are  Turning  it  to  Wire=Cut=Lug  Blocks 

Seventeen  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  paving  brick  plants  in  the  country  are  making  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
Paving  Block.  Applications  from  others  are  on  file.  Three  new  licenses  were  granted  within  the  last  few  weeks. 


The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Company . 

The  Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Company 
The  Binghamton  Paving  Brick  Company.. 

In  addition  to  the  above  three  recent  licensees,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  following  manufacturers  who  have 
adopted  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block,  among  them  being  the  largest  plants  in  the  country: 

During  the  year 
1910 


During  the  year 

1911 


During  the  year 
1912 


Will  You  Be  in  the  1913  List? 


You  see  who  is  who  in  the  above  list.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  these  licensees  consider  if  they  have  made 
a  profitable  venture.  Why  not  write  to  them? 

In  1913,  if  the  same  percentage  of  licensees  is  maintained,  there  will  be  more  than  thirty-five  new  names  added 
to  the  Dunn  family,  or  more  than  half  a  hundred  all  told.  Will  YOUR  name  be  in  the  list? 

We  Do  Not  Manufacture — We  Merely  License  You  to  Make  This  Block 

THE  DUNN  WIRE  =  CUT  =  LUG  BRICK  CO. 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

PATENTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


/  Corry  Brick  and  Tile  Co . Corry,  Pa. 

\  United  Brick  Co . Conneaut,  Ohio 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean,  N.  Y. 

Reynoldsville  Brick  and  Tile  Co . Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville,  Ill. 

Paterson  Clay  Products  Co . Clearfield,  Pa. 

Wabash  Clay  Co . Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co . Clinton,  Ind. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton,  Ill. 

Deckinan-Duty  Brick  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co . Bradford,  Pa. 

Foster  Paving  Block  Co . Bradford,  Pa. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co . Canton,  Ohio 

-  Bessemer  Limestone  Company . Youngstown,  Ohio 


Portsmouth,  Ohio 
,  .  Murphysboro,  III. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  Latest  Licensees: 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Vice  President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 

“Advanced  Ideas"  is  the  key-note  of  success  in  every  business  of  today. 

The  “Expense  Account"  is  the  “Vitals"  of  every  business. 

Adoption  of  scientific  methods  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  is  a  long;  stride 
toward  success. 

This  is  appreciated  by  the  “alert,  wide  awake  business  man”  who  succeeds. 

The  cost  of  your  fire  insurance  is  a  Serious  Expense  Item. 

Will  you  let  us  prove  to  you,  that  we  can  reduce  this  cost,  and  give  you  as  good 
indemnity  as  can  be  purchased. 

This  is  a  Clay  Manufacturers’  Organization;  is  under  their  Supervision;  for  their 
Benefit,  and  for  their  Protection. 

We  solicit  lines  on  acceptable  plants. 

Investigation  requested,  correspondence  solicited. 


CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Ltd.,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


. 


Mention  The  Clay  Worker. 
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Headquarters 
Parlors  B=2  and  B=4 

Annex  Hotel,  Chicago 
During 

Convention  of  the 

National  Brick  Manufac= 
turers’  Association 

March  3  to  8,  1013 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clay  working  Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THE:  C  t/—WO 


The  Bibb  Brick  Co.,  of  Macon,  Ga.  (one  of 
the  largest  in  the  South)  has  just  started  the 
installation  of  36  tunnels  of  the  Raymond  Me¬ 
tallic  Radiation  Dryer,  being  the  last  im¬ 
portant  plant  in  that  section  to  adopt  this  system. 

This  takes  the  place  of  a  well  known  steam  pipe 
dryer  which  could  not  stand  up  under  the  close 
competition  there. 

Enough  said. 


A  GREAT 
ADVANTAGE 


in  Brick  Machinery 
is  that  quality  called 


d)Tdj 


Not  every 

Yard  is  blessed  with  the 
best  mechanics,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  it 
would  pay  to  have  a  high 
priced  operator  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  machine. 

Better  have  a  machine 
that  anyone  can  operate 
and  keep  going. 


The  BERG 
DRY  PRES! 


Exemplifies 
In  The  Highest  Degre 


SIMPLICITY,  STRENG 
and  STAYING  QUALI 


Perfection,  of  Product  a 
Ease  of  Operation  and  f 
pairs  help  to  make  this  n 
chine  Leader  of  its  Clasi 
Write  for  details. 


The  C.W.  RAYMON 
COMPANY 


The  Strongest  Power  in  t 
World  of  ClayworKing 
Machinery 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


THE  RAYMOND  SPRING  BRICK  BARROW 


THE  RAYMOND  SPRING  DRY  PRESS  TRUCK 


made  from  the  best  thoroughly  seas¬ 
oned  hardwoods.  Well  braced  in  all 
directions  for  severe  duty.  Various 
types  for  all  kinds  of  clay  works 
usage. 


An  excellent  type  of  everyday  truck; 
best  of  pattern,  materials,  workman¬ 
ship.  Notice  the  double  wheels,  shod 
iron  legs,  strong  springs  and  general 
makeup. 


Drop  us 
a  card 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of 
Clayworking  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.&.fk. 


Do  it 
today 


I  I 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


THE  RAYMOND  AUTOMATIC  BOTTOM  DUMP 

CLAY  CAR 

One  of  the  most  convenient  and  prac¬ 
tical  cars  built.  Automatic  dumping 
arrangement  and  wearing  parts  easily 
renewable. 


TT1E  RAYMOND  STYLE  “_T  EXTRA  HEAVY 

DRYER  CAR 

Without  question  the  heaviest  and 
best  constructed  dryer  car  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Notice  heavy,  cage  bushed  roller  bear¬ 
ings  with  oil  reservoir  that  “holds  the  oil.” 
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Your  Competitor  bought  a 

Producer  Gas  Fired  Continuous  Kiln 


He  says,  that  its  actual  saving  in  Fuel  and  Labor,  and  Higher  Percentages 
of  Better  Ware  will  reimburse  him  in  full  in 

About  Three  Years. 

Then  He’s  Not  Really  Paying  for  It  —merely  advancing  on  it. 

His  Customers 

Are  not  taxed  to  pay  for  it,  for  selling  prices  remain  stationary. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that 


YOU  PAY  FOR  HIS  KILN? 

There’s  nobody  else  to  do  it. 

You  Pay  For  It,  in  Loss  of  Business,  Loss  of  Prestige,  Loss  of  Profits,  Inability  to 
Control  Prices,  Discrimination  in  favor  of  Delivery,  and  Color  and  Quality.  Think  it  over. 

Would  You  Rather 

Stand  Good  for  the  temporary  ex=  1  f  Inactively, 

pense — reap  the  golden  profits,  and  "r  OF  J  Buy  a  Kiln  for  the  Other  Fellow 

hold  a  commanding  position  in  the  trade  )  i  and  Hold  the  Empty  Sack? 


ITS  UP  TO  YOU,  BROTHER 
A  line  today  will  tell  you  about  it. 
Write 


The  C.W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker 
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ONE  HUNDRED  BUNGALOWS 


A  beautiful  book  issued  by  the  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America  that  will  bring 
you  business  if  properly  circulated. 


This  book  was  gotten  up  at  a  very  large  expense  at  the  earnest  so¬ 
licitation  of  a  great  many  members  of  the  Building  Brick  Association 
of  America,  who  felt  that  the  thing  they  needed  most  in  their  business 
was  a  book  illustrating  small  houses.  This  book  has  now  been  placed 
on  the  market,  and  we  trust  it  will  appeal  to  you  as  just  the  thing  to  help 
you  sell  brick. 

While  one  Bungalow  does  not  use  many  brick,  still,  the  rapid  dis¬ 
placement  of  wood  and  cement  which  is  going  on  will,  in  time,  afford  a 
very  large  market  to  the  brickmaker. 

The  average  house  in  America  is  a  small  house.  If  wood  could  be 
entirely  displaced  in  favor  of  brick,  it  would  increase  the  face  brick 
business  to  several  times  its  present  volume  and  would  add  more  than 
50  per  cent  to  the  common  brick  business.  These  figures  may  seem 
startling,  but  they  are  correct,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  every  brickmaker  to  secure  the  construction  of  small  brick 
houses. 

Upon  request  we  will  send  you  a  brief  review  of  this  book. 

It  will  pay  you  to  purchase  a  number  of  these  books  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  your  architects  and  prospective  builders. 

The  price  is  50  cents. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 


2ii  Hudson  Street. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Is  Time  To  Act! 
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For  Making 

Building 

and 

Paving 

Brick 

Drain  Tile 

Hollow 

Brick 

Denison 

Tile 

Fire 

Proofing 
all  Shapes 
and  Sizes 


YOU  GET  IT 


WITH  THE 


New  ArbucKle 


8  E,?  Machine 


Equipped  with 
Augurs  and  Re¬ 
movable  Liners 
of  Correct  Design 
for  Each  Distinct 
Class  or  Char¬ 
acter  of  Work 

Adjustable 

Knives 

Removable 

Bearings 

Planed  Hardened 
Tool  Steel 
Driving  Gears 

Combination 
Marine  and 
Multiple  Disc 
Thrust  Bearings 

Shafts  Large 
Diameter 

O. H.  Steel 
Forgings 


We  satisfy  by  giving  customers  the  right  sort  of  machine  for  the  work  he  has 
to  do.  We  see  it  is  put  in  right  and  at  a  satisfactory  expense  for  labor  and  power. 


We  manufacture  machinery  for  making  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Proofing, 
Hollow  Brick  and  anything  that  can  be  made  by  stiff  mud  process. 


WE  EQUIP  ENTIRE  PLANTS 

ARBUCKLE  6  COMPANY 


Successors  to  Madden  6  Co.,  and 
the  Scott-Madden  Iron  WorKs  Co. 


Sold  by  Scott- Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 


RUSHVILLE,  IND. 


SATISFACTION 

^  ■  ■  y . 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  ARBUCHLE  HEAVY  DUTY  DISINTEGRATOR 


Successors  to  Madden  6  Co.,  and 
the  Scott-Madden  Iron.  Works  Co. 


RUSHVILLE,  IND, 


Sold  bp  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Keohvk,  loua 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 


Rolls  of  chilled  iron,  large  roll  24  inches  in  diameter,  24  inch  face.  Bearing 
divided  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Shafting  4  inches  in  diameter.  Adjustable 
bearing.  A  very  durable  machine  of  large  capacity.  We  build  two  other  sizes. 


TWO  SHAFT  FEEDER 

For  Medium  Size 

and  Small  Plants 


This  is  a  great  machine  for  the  smaller  plants.  Will  handle  enough  dirt  for 
12,000  to  15,000  four-inch  tile  per  day,  or  25,000  to  30,000  brick,  and  will  pug  the  clay 
up  in  fine  shape.  It  is  low  in  price  and  no  plant  can  afford  to  do  without  one. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokker. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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C  WO  5%.7<.Jz5Q. 

This  superb  self-pronouncing-  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  1913,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 
CHARLES  MORRIS 

T  ji  _  It  tells  you  how  to  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 

1X1  lllc  V/IllvC  bles ;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions  admirably 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 
Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  hold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  ge 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child, 

Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


eneral 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 


This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat..  Size  when  open  8  x  II J  ins. 
Size  when  closed  £j-  x  81  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following! 

It  Contains  All  the  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning. 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
following  the  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
method  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Word  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
suffix  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 
utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Ilomc,  School  and  Office, 
including  Rules  for  Pronunciation ;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 

lOOO  PAGES  SIZE  51  *  81  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  iniury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (inc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 


sthe:  /ro  ^y’c/c^e 
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GRANULATORS 


Too  many  plants  are  running  without  Granulators,  but  it  isn’t  our  fault.  We 
have  them  in  large,  small  and  medium  sizes,  spur  and  bevel  geared  drives,  pushing 
and  pulling  patterns.  A  Granulator  to  suit  every  plant.  Something  into  which  you 
may  dump  a  carload  of  clay,  and  from  which  you  may  get  a  uniform  delivery  with 
large  lumps  reduced  to  a  size  which  the  machine  ahead  can  handle. 


' .  ••'••••••  i 

SHH 


... 
, 


THE  BREWER  NO.  17 

is  a  spur-geared  pushing  granulator  of  the  large  size.  It  weighs  18,000  pounds. 
The  tub  is  12  feet  long.  The  granulating  shaft  is  10  in.  diameter.  The  knives 
(48  of  them)  are  forged  from  hard,  high-carbon  steel,  and  each  one  is  independently 
adjustable  for  pitch.  The  back  thrust  bearing  is  of  the  grooved  marine  pattern. 
The  main  gears  are  8-in.  face,  semi-steel.  It  is  big  and  strong  enough  for  anybody. 
The  smaller  sizes  range  down  in  weight  to  5,000  pounds. 

See  our  catalog  for  details  and  specifications. 

It  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Special  Attention  Given  to  Medium 

and  Small  Plants 


Our  machines  for  small  capacities  receive  just  the  same  attention  as  our  larger 
machines.  We  know  the  requirements  of  the  small  brickmaker  by  long  experience,  and 
have  given  special  attention  to  simplifying  and  improving  these  machines.  We  think  it 
better  policy  to  carefully  consider  the  necessities  of  our  customers  rather  than  to  load 
them  up  with  machinery  not  suited  to  their  conditions.  With  our  machines,  you  are  at 
no  disadvantage  with  the  large  plants. 

We  will  be  glad  to  help  you  if  you  are  having  any  kind  of  troubles. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Better  Kind  of  Bricfy  Machinery 


STEELE’S  END  AND  SIDE  CUT  CUTTING  TABLES 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Originally  designed  by  us.  Hundreds  in  use. 

A  glance  at  the  cut  will  show  you  the  great  advantage  of  this  design. 

The  bearings  are  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  the  power  is  applied  by  eccentric  boxes  on  each  end  of  drum 
shaft.  Both  sides  are  tightened  by  the  same  lever.  It  is  readily  seen  that  when  the  friction  is  on  both  sides 
equally,  the  bearing  is  straight  with  the  friction  wheels,  and  the  whole  friction  surface  is  in  contact,  giving 
much  more  power  than  when  the  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  single  friction,  and  not  squarely 
against  that.  This  gives  a  much  greater  friction  surface.  Brakes  are  applied  with  same  lever  as  the  power, 
and  are  capable  of  holding  a  heavy  load  on  a  steep  grade.  The  boxes  are  adjustable  for  taking  up  wear. 


Cars  can  be  pulled  any 
angle  by  putting  sheave 
wheel  at  head  of  track. 

Made  in  three  sizes. 


J.  C.  STEEXE,  <2  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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YOUR  BEST  OPPORTUNITY 

May  Be  In  Making  Hollow- Ware 


To  make  these  products  on  the  most  favorable  basis  of  cost  and  of  the  best  quality, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  machine  designed  especially  for  that  work. 

A  brick  machine  may  make  hollow-ware  but  is  not  well  suited  to  the  purpose  and 
not  likely  to  make  as  good  a  product. 

There  is  a  very  heavy  back  pressure  or  thrust  in  making  fire  proofing  or  hollow 
brick  and  our  machine  has  the  heavy  frame  and  marine  type  of  thrust  most  suitable  to 
meet  that  condition.  The  thrust  bearing  on  our  No.  17  machine  has  THREE  TIMES 
THE  AREA  of  the  thrust  on  any  similar  machine.  This  means  the  ELIMINATION 
OF  TROUBLE  with  thrust  bearing. 

Gears  are  machine  cut  from  steel. 

Gears  are  housed  and  run  in  oil. 

Frame  is  a  massive  one=piece  casting. 

Shafts  and  bearings  in  proportion 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE-No.  20-DESCRIBES  THIS  MACHINE 


S3 

^QUALITl 


BONNOT 


.SERVICE.* 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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SI 

''QUALIFl 


BONNOT 


There  Is  Only  ONE  BEST 

AND 

THIS  IS  I T 


Customers  Say 

IT  IS 

“The  Most  Satisfactory 
to  Operate” 

“Costs  Least  Amount 
for  Repairs” 

“Dies  Last  Three  Times 
as  Long” 

“Most  Convenient 
Adjustments” 

“Smoothest  Running” 


Get  Our  Catalog 
Describing  This 
and  Other 
Clay  Machinery 


BONNOT 

MACHINERY 

is 

BUILT  FOR 

SERVICE 


MACK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  July  6,  1912. 
The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sirs— Answering  your  question  about  your  Represses,  of 
which  we  have  seven,  I  beg  to  say  that  we  cousider  them  better  than 
any  we  have  ever  used,  and  the  best  on  the  market,  both  as  to  effec¬ 
tive  work  and  economy  of  repairs.  At  our  Rockyside  Works  your 
first  Repress  put  in  there  three  years  ago,  has  had  absolutely  no  re¬ 
pairs,  except  one  brass  bushing-  no  babbitting.  The  especial  fea  ture 
of  the  presses  is  the  die  which  lasts  three  times  as  long  as  any  of  the 
other  dies  we  have,  including  those  that  we  make  ourselves,  and  the 
dies  that  we  make  will  last  more  than  twice  as  long  on  your  press  as 
they  will  on  the  other  presses  that  we  use.  This  is  due  to  the  man 
ner  in  wrhich  the  pressure  is  applied. 

Wishing  you  the  success  you  most  certainlv  deserve  for  the  care 
you  have  taken  in  putting  your  machinery  on  the  market,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

MACK  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

S.  G.  Guillard,  Vice  Pres,  and  Manager. 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILLS. 

July  5th,  1912. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen— A  year  ago  last  March  we  installed  our  first  Bonnot 
Repress.  The  lining  of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages,  induced  us  to  put  in 
five,  Bonnot  Presses  on  the  yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five 
have  repressed  a  daily  average  of  16,000  blocks  each  since  their 
installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best  constructed  Repress 
we  have  seen.  The  provision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
end  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeh. 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 

We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13}4  in.  by  iy2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE: 


STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


STEVENSON’S 


WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Our  Presses 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 

Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  "from  Missouri”? 


If  you  want  a  new  press 


Presses  Going 
Like  Hot  Cakes 

Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
all  visiting  clay  workers  to  visit  our 
Chicago  offices  when  they  are  at¬ 
tending  the  N.  B.M.  A.  convention. 

Our  representatives  will  be  glad  to 
explain  the  many  good  points  in 
our  dry  and  wet  pans,  and  also 
show  you  the  extensive  line  of 
power  equipment  we  manufacture. 


Complete  descriptive  literature 
for  the  asking. 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  Tn  Cult- Wo* ram. 
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See  Us  at  Chicago, 

Rooms  1118,  1120  and  1122  Congress  Hotel. 


Special  Premier  Hollow  Ware  Machine. 


A  machine  built  in  response  to,  and  which  has  successfully  met,  the  large  demand 
for  a  hollow  ware  machine  that  would  make  that  class  of  ware  and  do  it  with  a  capacity 
that  would  permit  of  its  being  made  profitably — and  also  stand  up  under  the  enormous 
strain  to  which  a  machine  of  this  kind  is  subjected.  In  other  words  it  is  a  machine  for 
the  ultra-particular  manufacturer. 

This  machine  is  assembled  on  heavy  steel  I=beams  and  is  en= 
tirely  self=contained.  All  of  the  gears  run  in  a  bath  of  oil  and  are 
enclosed  in  a  dust  proof  chamber  and  the  gears  can  be  furnished 
either  in  cast=steel  or  all  cut=steel,  as  desired.  Augers  and  nozzles 
of  special  shapes  and  sizes  are  furnished  for  different  purposes, 
so  that  either  small  or  large  shapes  can  be  easily  made.  It  is  with= 
out  doubt  the  best  and  most  up=to=date  machine  for  the  purpose  on 
the  market  to=day. 

We  have  also  designed  a  similar  machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  that  is  deserving  of  your  most  careful  consideration. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  B!ake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Special  Table  for  Cutting  Multiple  Lengths. 


See  Us  at  Chicago, 

Rooms  1118,  1120  and  1122  Congress  Hotel. 

'/V>  '  '  ■  ■  v;  '  •  ■  *• 


Make  our  rooms  your  headquarters.  Come  prepared  to  talk  over 
your  proposed  new  plants  or  changes  in  your  present  ones. 

We  make  the  Largest  and  Best  Line  of  Cutting  Tables  in  the  world. 

♦ 


Automatic  Table  for  3  to  8  Inch  Tile. 


Automatic  Table  for  Hollow  Blocks. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFaIl  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Woekib. 
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No.  241 


No.  167 


No.  134 


No.  188 


No.  246 


A  new  catalogue  is  ready 

The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

for  you. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

LAKEWOOD  LINE 

CHICAGO — 555  W.  Quincy  St. 

NEW  YORK— 50  Church  St.,  Room  1452. 
PITTSBURGH— 1202  Fulton  Bldg. 

QUEBEC — A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St. 
CINCINNATI— 2622  Essex  Place. 

The  brick  men  are  sup= 
posed  to  make  some  of 
their  hay  before  the  sum= 
mer  sun  shines. 
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The  Combined 
Quaker  Outfit 

For  catalogue  and  further 
information  address 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to 

S.  K.  Fletcher, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


YTTv  ATT  I  Some  months  ago  we  gave  the  clayworkers  our  honest  opinion 
KlTr  I  I  I  better  place  their  orders  for  cars  speedily  and  thus 

^  X\vJ’l-/l  1  1  •  take  advantage  of  the  low  price  of  steel  then  prevailing.  Many 

followed  this  advice  and  saved  good  money.  And  we  were  glad. 
Others  did  not  and  they  have  lost  money  by  the  increased  price  of  steel.  Now 
another  word.  It  is  getting  harder  every  week  to  get  delivery  of  steel  from  the 
mills.  Orders  have  to  be  placed  months  ahead.  We  have  a  very  fair  stock  of  steel 
on  hand,  but  it  is  being  used  up  very  fast.  If  you  want  cars  for  spring  or  early  sum¬ 
mer  delivery  Get  your  orders  in.  Don’t  lose  a  day.  This  is  not  a  stock 
exchange  scare  tip,  but  an  honest  word  written  in  the  interest  of  clayworkers. 

Get  our  new  catalogue. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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One  of  Two  No.  16  “Detroit”  Return  Traps  at  fhe 
Brickyard  of  Porath  Brotfcers,  Detroit,  Mich. 


EIURN  TRAP: 


Do  Double  Service 


1st. 


Keep  steam  coils  free  and  clear  of  condensa¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  full  area  of  the  pipes  for  the 
transmission  of  heat,  resulting  in  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  dryer. 


2d. 


Automatically  return  condensation  from  dryer 
coils  directly  to  the  boiler  at  almost  evapora¬ 
tion  temperature  —  thereby  effecting  a  great 
saving  in  fuel. 


New  Trap  Catalogue  No.  352  C.W.  gives  complete 
information  on  the  construction,  application  and 
operation  of  “Detroit”  Traps.  A  copy  is  waiting 
for  your  address.  Let  us  have  it  today. 


American  Blower  Company 


DETROIT.  MICH . 
U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Sirocco  Company,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Manufacturers  for  Canada. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Towering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 

ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming. press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special' cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 


1436  MacKlind  Ave„  (on  Frisco  TracKs) 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkkb. 
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BEFORE  BUYING 


BETTER  CONSIDER 

BONNOT 


Our  line  of  machinery  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  country. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  AUGER  MACHINES  OR  COMBINED 
MACHINES  FOR  ANY  CAPACITY  FROM 
25,000  TO  125,000  DAILY. 

AUTOMATIC  TABLES,  EITHER  ROTARY  OR  RECIP¬ 
ROCATING,  REPRESSES,  DRY-PANS,  PUG 
MILLS,  SCREENS,  CARS,  ETC 


GET  OUR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  COMPLETE  LINE. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  pages  558,  559,  560  and  561  for  other  advertisements. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS.  * 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

^f  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

fWe  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

If  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

If  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

Tf  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

If  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No-  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  217=E. 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Dept.  D 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MFG.  CO 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  1 45  =  C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobke*. 
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That  our  efforts  have 
been  appreciated  by 
the  Clay  Workers  of 
the  country  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  the  Leaders 
in  America  in  the  De¬ 
signing  of  Complete 
Plants  and  the  install¬ 
ing  of  Waste  Heat 
Dryers. 


Brooklyn  Station  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb.  7,  1913. 

L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  first  instant  received,  and  will  state  we  are  successfully  drying  drain 
tile,  hollow  building  blocks  and  brick  in  the  twelve  tunnel  dryer  which  you  built  for  us,  and  have 
been  able  to  dry  our  goods  thoroughly  in  twenty-four  hours  without  cracking. 

The  fans,  engines  and  other  equipment  which  you  furnished  are  first-class  in  every  respect. 

We  a’so  wish  to  say  your  company  drew  the  plans  for  the  building  of  the  plant  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  show  and  recommend  your  system  of  drying  to  anyone  who  is  in  the  market  for  a  good  dryer. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  CUYAHOGA  BRICK  &  SHARE  COMPANY, 
By  R.  J.  Dawson,  (Signed) 

General  Manager. 

L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 


>• 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


fi0YD  “*«<&  ?R£s7^" 

SPECfAt 
j  PATKnxsd 

CHISHOLM  &  WHITE  co 
L  cmc«co 


i 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

B ALANC  ED = P  RESSU  RE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 


Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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DRY  PANS 


BOYD  QUALITY 


OUR  NEW  NINE,=FOOT  HEATY  DUTY  DRY  PAN. 


For  design,  strength,  durability  and  efficiency 
this  Dry  Pan  has  no  equal. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 


Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


CUT 

GEARING. 


Still  in  the  Lead 


and 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 
Sold  by  IheCW.  RAYMOND  CO..  /\  NDERSON,  IIND. 


Mention  The  Clay-"Workeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Bmptier. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting1  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

R.  &  S.  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Flake  &  Co..  Inc. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  W'orks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Eecutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lo vejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Weyers,  A.  W.  F. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

EdgarAllen  Am.  Mang.  Steel  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Koch,  J  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch.  J'.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketsori  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co..  The 
Brewer  &  Co..  H. 


Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

King,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brlok  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  K. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  HL 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  t  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach*  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Obio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Putts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 


(Continued  on  page  367.) 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Well9  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STANDARD  SIZE,S 


Type  0,  18  Tons,  5/s  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  Js  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons,  ll/%  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  3^  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons,  1%  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  \l/l  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  difficult  shales. 

The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  EngT.  Co. 
Rodgers  Bngr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  ft  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  ft  Sons,  J.  C. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crosslev  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dnmp  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Oar  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  ft  Co.,  H. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Faving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Fresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 
Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Flue  Cleaner. 

Simonds,  G.  L.  &  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 
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Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Fresses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Holst*. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
.Arbuckle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co..  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 


(Continued  on  page  369.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 


"Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


"We  would  build  better. 
But  we  can't. 

"We  could  build  cheaper, 
But  we  won't." 


Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Dennv  Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 

Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont.,  _ 

Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


T=D - a - □ - a - tcT 
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Send  for  catalog. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  Agitators  and  Sifters  in 
a  Clayworking  Plant. — A  Compact  and  Efficient  Drive. 


Many  clayworkmg  plants  have  increased  their  produc¬ 
tion  1  0  per  cent,  or  more  and  have  reduced  their  costs 
considerably  by  driving  their  machines  with 

Westinghouse  Motors 

An  increase  m  production  of  1  per  cent,  will  ordinarily  pay  for  the 
motor  installation  within  two  years. 

It  is  possible  that  you  can  obtain  similar  results  by  the  use  of  West¬ 
inghouse  electric  drive.  Westinghouse  specialists  in  electric  drive  of 
clayworkmg  machinery  can  tell  you  what  to  expect  after  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  your  plant. 

Our  publication  entitled  “Electrically  Operated  Clayworking  ‘Plants ”  contains  valuable  data  on  the 
economies  obtained  through  W estinghouse  motor  drive.  Copies  sent  on  request  to  ^Department  75. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  offices  in  45  American  Cities.  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List— Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co^  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insulating  Material. 
Scheel,  Wm.  H. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Weyers,  A.  W.  F. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Kiln  Irons. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Dugs. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Docomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 


Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Faint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials) 
Motors. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Packing  Hay. 

Interstate  Hay  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fans  (Dry  and  Wet.) 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 


Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co..  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

•  Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co..  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Bails  and  Bailway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Becording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  page  370.) 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

TheBest  and  Most  Practical 
and  foryill  Capacities . 


GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 


WE  JiLSO  HJiVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
JtND  FUKXJtCES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Bing.,  si.  Louis,  |)lo. 

Lieber’s  Code.  Long  Distance 

Cable  Address,  ’Phone 

GRATH,  St.  Louis.  Bell,  Main  235. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dims  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 


School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Scrapers,  Flows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supples.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  II. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Cha«e  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  the  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

.  Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Fans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


(Every  Machine  We  Sell  is  Our  Agent  Because  it  Sells  Another.) 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  Electrical,  Porcelain,  Tile,  Clayworking,  Clay  Washing  and  Refining  Machinery. 

COMPLETE.  INSTALLATIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  lay  out  your  buildings,  placing  the  necessary  machinery  in  same  in  the  most  approved  manner,  furnishing  boilers, 
engines,  motors,  etc.,  and  turn  same  over  to  you  ready  for  use. 

Our  35  years  of  experience  in  this  line  has  made  us  experts  and  our  engineering  department  is  always  at  your  service  and 
if  you  have  any  knotty  problems,  submit  them  to  us. 

Ball  Mill  or  Grinding  Cylinders 

These  mills  are  made  in  4  sizes;  2  ft.  6  in.,  3  ft. 
G  in.,  4  ft.  6  in.  and  6  ft.  8  in.  We  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  large  bearings  and  substantial  hous¬ 
ings  with  the  internal  gear  drive  which  not  only 
insures  life  to  the  machine  but  makes  it  very  com¬ 
pact  and  durable. 

The  6  ft.  8  in.  mill  is  fitted  with  hardened  and 
ground  roller  bearings  which  reduces  the  friction 
to  a  minimum,  thus  being  a  great  saver  in  fuel 
and  power. 

1  hese  mills  are  lined  with  hickory  porcelain  or 
silex  lining  whichever  is  desired. 


THE  CROSSLEY  MACHINE  CO., 


General  Machinists  and  Founders 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG. 


TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


CROSSLE.Y  The  Name  That  Stands  for  Quality. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Special  Mold  Box 

In  The 

Fernholtz  Brick  Press 

The  Mold  is  the  heart  of  a  brick 
machine  and  our  press  is  fitted 
with  a  specially  designed  mold 
box  which  produces  bricks  with 
sharp,  straight  edges  and  corners. 
1  he  Mold  Box  being  assembled 
before  placing  it  in  the  machine 
makes  it  possible  to  change  molds 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Our  press  has  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  features  which  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  catalog  which  we 
want  to  send  to  interested  parties. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ Association 


Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 
‘Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.’ 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 


Address  WILL  p.  blhir.  corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brottierfiood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  00io 


SHAWMIJT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 


Shawmut,  Pa. 


Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Yitrified  Sfyale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 


Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 
Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


PAABtJILDlNa  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATIOT^1^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 


C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 


KUSHEQUA 


Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 


Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


TheDeckmanDu 

CLEVELAS 


THURBER  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 


THURBER  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK  AND  BRICK 


ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  General  Sales  Agent, 

Works  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


I 


All)  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 
FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 


The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 


Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 


MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


u 


Best  Paving  Block  Made 


99 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 


The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Marion  BrickWorks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 

C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres.  L,  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  P  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks! 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.‘  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves- 
tigation  ana  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

' 

CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO.  1 

Clinton,  Indiana  1 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company  1 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Do  Yon  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fiire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  Fire  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO,, 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 

PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 

[r  1 1 — - — i=^-  •• 

THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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THE  CHAMBERS  BRICKMAKING 

Machinery 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 

Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty=Second  and  Media  Sts.  524  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 

For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire=Clay  Shapes 


KEYSTONE  NUHBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 
iy2  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 
as  20  inches. 

Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=NickeI  Steel. 


STEEL 

CROSS=HEAD. 


Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen¬ 
sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 
are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 


Fifty=Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


524  West  Jackson  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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In  your  own  case — wouldn’t 
better  drying  increase  your 
plant’s  net  profits? 

But  perhaps  you  don’t  know  where  to  turn  to 
to  be  sure  of  getting  more  efficient  drying. 
Here’s  a  suggestion:  Ask  any  of  the  many 
brick  manufacturers  whose  clay  is  similar  to 
yours  and  who  use  The  Standard  Natural 
Draft  Steam  Drying  System. 

You’ll  find  a  long  list  of  Standard  Drier  users  in 
our  catalog.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Ad¬ 
dress:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,1  547  McCarty 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


O.  K.  for  Every  Clay— and  Unequaled  in  Its  Utilization  of  Exhaust  Steam. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Most  Artistic  Displays  of  Paienco  1  ilc  at  tlic  C>lay  Products  Exposition.  Coliseum,  Ghicado,  Illinois 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION,  HELD  IN  CHICAGO, 
MARCH  3  TO  9,  1913.* 


HARMONY  PREVAILED  throughout,  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
tures  Association.  Harmony  of  an  intense  character 
that  spelled  achievement;  not  the  mild  and  meek  sort  which 
is  merely  acquiescent,  but  a  militant  harmony  of  a  type  that 
is  alive  and  alert  to  every  opportunity 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  es¬ 
poused.  The  Chicago  meeting  was  in 
spirit  much  like  the  enthusiastic  gather¬ 
ings  that  characterized  the  early  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Association,  when  every 
member  was  intent  on  convention  busi¬ 
ness  and  gave  his  whole  and  undivided 
time  and  thought  to  the  proceedings,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  every  event  and  giving  heed 
to  every  detail. 

The  attendance  was  large,  though  not 
luite  up  to  that  of  last  year,  according 
o  the  numerical  roster.  The  last  to  reg- 
ster,  Mr.  John  Berwald,  of  Davenport, 

'a.,  was  given  button  number  761,  while 
he  last  number  given  out  in  1912  was 
lumber  868.  This  falling  off  in  attend¬ 
ance  was  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of 
nany  of  the  members  of  the  American 
'eramic  Society,  which  met  in  Washing- 
on  the  previous  week. 

One  gratifying  feature  of  the  convention,  and  there  were 
nany,  was  the  presence  of  a  large  and  enhusiastic  delegation 
rom  Canada.  They  brought  with  them  the  Kiltie  Band, 
Oiich  rendered  valiant  service  in  marshalling  the  hosts  for 
he  various  sessions  and  functions.  Whenever  the  pipers 

Copyrighted,  1913,  by  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Ass’n. 


piped  and  the  drummers  drummed,  there  was  an  instantane¬ 
ous  gathering  of  the  clay  clans. 

The  meetings  of  the  various  auxiliary  bodies  were  all  well 
attended,  the  ofhcers  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  declared  that  their  convention  was  the 
best  in  the  history  of  their  association.  Everybody  appeared 
happy  and  all  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  con¬ 
vention  was  the  most  successful  e\er  held.  Of  course,  every 
one  visited  the  Clay  Show  and  became  imbued  with  the 
booster’s  spirit  which  was  its  predominant  force.  The  An¬ 
cient  Order  of  Chaldeans  was  established  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  over  four  hundred  care-free  fun  seekers,  who  made 
the  welkin  ring  on  every  possible  occasion. 

The  local  committee,  the  Chicago  Clay  Club,  worked  in 
relays  continuously  from  Monday  to  Sunday,  and  provided 
pleasing  entertainment  for  every  visitor  every  hour  of  the 
day.  The  visiting  ladies  were  shown  special  consideration, 
and  will  ever  remember  gratefully  the  many  kindly  cour¬ 
tesies  of  Mrs.  Kimbell  and  her  associates. 

There  were  no  dull  or  dreary  moments  during  the  week. 
Good  cheer  and  jollity  prevailed  at  all  hours,  early  and  late, 
to  a  degree  that  gives  Chicago  a  new  meaning  to  the  visitors 

who  in  the  future  will  be  more  than 
ready  to  play  a  return  engagement  there. 


President  Charles  A.  Bloomfield 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  10:00  a.  m.,  March  5,  1913. 

President  Bloomfield:  Gentlemen  of 
the  convention,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  open  our  first  session,  and  I  want  to 
introduce  to  you  Reverend  Father  M.  J. 
Dorney,  who  will  open  the  convention 
with  prayer. 

The  Opening  Prayer. 

Father  M.  J.  Dorney:  In  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
amen.  Products  of  clay  ourselves,  and 
its  great  masterpiece,  we  ask  the  Creator 
of  all  things  to  breathe  into  us  the  spirit 
of  wisdom,  that  we  may  know  how  to 
fashion  new  things  of  value  and  com¬ 
fort  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Our 
Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be 
Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debt¬ 
ors.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil, 
for  Thine  is  the  power  and  glory.  In  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

President  Bloomfield:  In  the  absence  of  His  Honor  Mayor 
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Harrison  or  his  representative,  we  will  take  up  our  regular 
program,  the  first  number  of  which  is 

The  President’s  Address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Owing  to  circumstances  over  which  I  have  had  no  control, 
1  have  not  written  out  an  address,  as  is  usual  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  but  I  want  to  go  over  a  little  history  on  this 
occasion  of  our  convention  and  to  explain  some  things.  Just 
one  year  ago  today,  fifty-two  weeks,  we  met  in  this  hall,  and 
against  all  precedent  we  are  meeting  here  again  today. 
Whether  it  is  going  to  be  for  the  eventual  good  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  must  be  determined  later.  Your  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  took  this  into  earnest  consideration,  for  some  hesitated  to 
break  the  precedent  by  meeting  in  the  same  city  twice  in 
succession  for  two  or  three  reasons.  One  of  which  was  that 
these  occasions  furnish  the  only  outing  that  a  great  many  of 
our  members  get  and  they  like  to  go  to  different  places  each 
year  with  a  view  of  seeing  their  country.  Another  reason  is, 
we  would  like  to  equalize  the  expense.  By  going  to  one  point 
one  year  and  another  point  the  next  year,  the  expense  is 
evened  up  as  between  the  various  sections  of  the  country, 
whereas  if  we  continue  to  meet  in  one  city  those  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  would  be  saved  car  fare  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  which  add  up  during  the  course  of  a  convention  trip, 
and  the  balance  of  our  membership  would  be  out  every  year. 


year,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  to 
preside  over  this  fine  body  of  men. 

I  thought  it  was  necessary  for  these  things  to  be  explained, 
because,  as  I  look  around  me,  the  old  faces  that  I  met  here 
first  are  very  few,  and  new  men,  young  fellows,  are  coming 
in,  and  not  knowing  all  the  history  of  the  Association,  and 
therefore  not  being  perhaps  in  sympathy  with  some  of  these 
things  that  have  become  necessary  in  our  regime. 

1  don't  want  to  give  you  a  political  talk,  and  yet  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  should  get  together  and  co-operate 
for  self  protection,  now  is  that  time.  There  has  been  a 
change  in  the  administration.  We  have  in  former  years  seen 
the  results  in  this  country  of  radical  tariff  changes  and  I 
think  each  one  of  ydi  gentlemen  should  make  himself  a 
committee  of  one,  so  far  as  the  power  lies  within  you,  to  see 
that  this  question  of  tariff  becomes  non-partisan;  it  should 
be  taken  absolutely  out  of  politics,  so  that  no  radical  changes 
should  be  made.  They  should  take  place  gradually,  as  ex¬ 
perts  see  they  are  necessary. 

When  this  organization  started,  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
it  was  small  and  represented  simply  the  ordinary  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Other  gentlemen  found  that,  though  in  other  lines 
of  clay  work  they  were  greatly  benefited,  and  they  have 
joined  us.  So  as  a  result  today  we  are  very  much  like  the 
national  government  with  its  forty-eight  states,  many  in  one. 


First  Vice-President  Eben  Rodgers, 
Alton,  Ill. 


President-elect  W.  H.  H.  Rogers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Second  Vice-President  C.  P.  Mayer, 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 


But,  in  deference  to  the  wish  expressed  last  year,  we  are  here 
today. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  a  small  body  of  earnest  men  met 
together  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  in  the  clay  industry, 
and  owing  to  two  things  we  have  today  the  largest  body  and 
the  most  influential  body  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  These 
two  things  which  have  each  led  to  the  success  are:  First, 
our  members  are  honest,  they  are  earnest,  they  love  their 
fellow  brickmakers  and  they  come  here  determined  to  help 
one  another  out  of  our  troubles,  knowing  that  each  has  trou¬ 
bles  of  his  own;  each  one  is  willing  and  ready  to  extend  the 
helping  hand.  The  second  is  we  have  been  given  a  Secre¬ 
tary  who  has  unselfishly  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
making  this  Association  what  it  is  today.  When  we  first 
started,  it  was  the  custom  to  give  the  entertaining  city  the 
highest  honor,  the  presidency,  but  we  have  found  that  some¬ 
times  that  was  the  only  time  we  saw  the  man  elected  to 
that  office.  As  we  grew  older,  as  our  body  grew  stronger, 
it  became  a  great  honor  to  be  chosen  president  of  this  organ¬ 
ization,  and  it  was  thought  wise  to  only  elect  to  that  office 
men  who  by  years  of  attendance  had  shown  their  interest  in 
the  organization  and  were  loyal  and  true  to  it.  It  has  been 
found  wise  and  proper  to  promote  the  vice-presidents  each 


each  one  fulfilling  some  special  mission,  like  the  Paving 
Brick  Association,  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  the  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Association  and  the  American  Face  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion.  Now  the  time  has  come  when  we  want  another  state, 
another  body,  and  that  is  an  association  of  refractories  man¬ 
ufacturers.  I  trust  before  this  convention  is  over  that  the 
gentlemen  here  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
fire  clay  goods  will  get  together  and  become  a  child  of 
this  Association. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  was  started  as  an  educational  society,  and 
as  such  has  succeeded,  and  it  is  to  your  interest,  my  friends, 
to  see  that  it  is  continued  on  those  lines.  When  necessary, 
sub-organizations  can  be  started  for  special  purposes,  but  it 
is  much  better  to  let  the  parent  association  remain  as  it  is. 

With  these  few  words  spoken  at  random,  and  with  thanks 
to  you  all  for  the  loyalty  with  which  you  have  supported  me. 
and  the  great  honor  you  gave  me  last  year,  which  was  one  of 
the  ambitions  of  my  life,  and  the  trilst  that  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  ycu  will  rende*’,  as  I  know  you  will,  the  same  hearty  sup¬ 
port  to  my  successor,  I  am  going  to  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
(Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order,  according  to  err 
program,  will  be  the  report  of  our  Treasurer,  John  W.  Sibley. 
Birmingham. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER  SIBLEY. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 

Association: 

For  the  third  time  in  the  city  of  Chicago  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
submit  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  and  report  to  you 
an  increase  in  our  surplus. 

it  was  in  this  city  twenty  years  ago  that  I  made  my  first  re¬ 
port  as  Treasurer  and  perpetrated  a  joke  with  our  surplus,  which 
caused  Brother  Ittner  to  force  upon  me  the  character  of  Official 
Humorist  to  the  Association.  Having  to  pull  off  this  stunt  three 
times  in  so  short  a  period  in  the  same  city  produces  in  me  feelings 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  man  who  was  being  operated  on  for 
appendicitis  by  three  doctors.  After  the  operation  was  completed 
one  of  the  doctors  missed  a  small  sponge.  The  patient  was  re¬ 
opened  and  the  sponge  found  within,  and  the  man  sewed  up  again. 
Immediately  the  second  doctor  missed  a  needle.  Again  the  patient 
was  opened  and  closed.  Then  the  third  doctor  missed  a  pair  of 
scissors.  “Gentlemen,”  said  the  victim  as  they  were  about  to  open 
him  up  the  third  time,  “for  heaven’s  sake,  if  you’re  going  to  keep 
this  up,  put  buttons  on  me.”  (Laughter.) 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification,  however,  to  report  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  setting  aside  $250.00  to  the  Special  Fund  for  Technical  In¬ 
vestigation,  we  are  able  to  add  to  our  surplus  account  the  sum  of 
$75.71!. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TWENTY- 
SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasury,  account  1911 .  $  407  03 

Membership  fees,  535  at  $3,  account  1912 . $1,605  00 

Membership  fees,  90  at  $5,  account  1912 .  450  00 

Reports  and  pamphlets  sold,  account  1912...  55-00 


Total  receipts  . $2,110.00 


President.  Bloomfield:  You  have  heard  the  Treasurer’s 
report,  gentlemen.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

William  Conway:  I  move  it  be  received  and  spread  on 
the  minutes. 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis:  Second  the  motion,  and  want 
you  to  be  sure  to  get  the  jokes  all  in.  (Laughter.) 

Carried. 

President  Bloomfield:  The  next  in  order  is  the  nomination 
and  election  of  officers  and  members  of  standing  committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 

E.  J.  Kane,  Kushequa,  Pa. :  Mr.  President,  sometimes 
when  I  begin  to  speak,  people  think  I  do  not  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  so  I  would  suggest  that  you  look  at  the  head 
of  your  roster  and  you  will  know.  About  six  years  ago  I 
came  into  this  Association  as  a  sort  of  a  babe,  and  I  am  a 
tow-head  today.  I  came  in  as  one  of  the  little  fellows,  and 
I  found  a  great  big  association,  in  which  every  one  was  equal. 
Small  as  my  works  were,  I  stood  on  equal  footing  in  this 
splendid  organization  with  the  biggest  of  the  big  fellows.  The 
Association  has  been  so  conducted  that  we  are  all  bene¬ 
fited.  There  was  no  one  great  big  interest  excluding  the 
others.  There  was  room  for  the  face  brick  manufacturer,  the 
paving  bi  ick  manufacturer,  the  common  brick  manufacturer 
the  sewer  pipe  man,  the  machinery  man;  we  could  all  come 
in  here  and  all  help  one  another.  This  was  a  good  policy. 


Third  Vice-President  Chas.  J.  Deckman, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Secretary  Theo.  A.  Randall, 
Indianapolis,  lnd. 


Treasurer  John  W.  Sibley, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for — 

Programs,  mailing,  etc.,  per  voucher . $  174.80 

Convention  report,  mailing,  etc.,  per  voucher.  .  346.45 

Damphlet,  “Back  to  Brick,”  mailing,  per 

voucher  .  103.75 

^cket  list  members,  per  voucher .  57.20 

Miscellaneous  printing,  per  voucher .  194.82 

Engrossing  membership  certificates,  per 

voucher  .  8.70 

’ostage,  expressage,  exchange,  etc .  102.04 

Clerk  hire,  per  voucher .  300.00 

Assistant  secretary,  per  voucher .  200.00 

Secretary’s  traveling  expenses,  per  voucher.  .  .  250.00 

dumber  buttons,  per  voucher .  26.46 

^antern,  per  voucher .  20.00 

nvestigation  Fund . .  250.00 


Total  expenses . 

Balance  in  treasury 


RECAPITULATION. 

balance,  account  1911 . 

’otal  receipts,  1912 . 

°tal  expenses,  1912 . 

Balance,  1912  . 


$2,110.00 

2.034.22 


$2,034.22 

482.81 

$2,517.03 

$  407.03 


75.78 


$  482.81 

INVESTIGATION  FUND. 


fid  balance,  acciunt  1911 . $  250.00 

’urrent  appropriation,  account  1912 .  250.00 

Total  fund  . $  500.00 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Jno.  W.  Sibley,  Treasxirer. 


It  was  the  policy  of  no  one  man,  but  of  a  set  of  men  who  as 
pioneers  knew  the  needs  and  met  the  obstacles.  Among 
these  pioneers  was  a  man  I  want  to  nominate  for  your  presi¬ 
dent.  I  have  been  speaking  so  much  about  him  because  some 
of  you  are  western  men,  but  there  is  a  large  state  next  to 
my  own — the  state  of  New  York — which  was  able  to  furnish 
a  pretty  good  president  for  these  United  States  for  some 
seven  years,  and  it  may  be  able  to  furnish  a  pretty  good  pres¬ 
ident  for  this  Association.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  found 
out  about  this  man.  I  found  him  among  those  who  had  been 
managing  this  Association.  He  has  been  active  in  its  coun¬ 
sels  for  twenty-one  years.  A  man  so  simple  and  unassuming 
that  we  would  take  him  for  one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers, 
but  it  came  about  that  when  we  were  invited  to  his  home  city, 
Rochester,  for  our  convention,  he  was  one  of  the  men  who 
contributed  heaviiy  to  make  our  welcome  so  royal.  Too  mod¬ 
est  a  man  to  have  told  me  anything  about  it  himself,  but  I 
have  heard  it  remarked  that  more  than  ?1,000  was  contrib¬ 
uted  in  the  name  of  his  firm  toward  the  expense  of  entertain¬ 
ing  us,  and  that  half  as  much  as  that  amount  came  out  of 
his  private  pocket.  We  certainly  had  a  royal  welcome  there. 
The  Association  grew  as  a  result  of  our  meeting  there.  We 
have  had  the  benefit  of  his  guidance  and  rulership — not  ruler- 
ship,  but  leadership — through  the  years  that  have  followed. 
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I  feel  that  we  want  to  have  such  policies  continued,  we  want 
the  men  who  can  be  aggressive  enough  to  be  a  pioneer  in  this 
Association  to  be  progressive  enough  to  lead  the  Association, 
now  that  it  is  great  and  strong.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
more  of  your  time.  You  all  know  I  wish  to  place  in  nomina¬ 
tion  W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  President  of 
tliis  Association.  (Applause.) 

It.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.:  I  want  to  second  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  if  there  are  no  other  nom’na- 
tions,  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  rules  of  the  Association 
be  suspended,  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  this  convention  for  Mr.  Rogers,  and  that 
he  be  declared  unanimously  elected. 

Ben  H.  Richards,  Jr.,  Edwardsville,  III.:  Second  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  President. 

President  Bloomfield:  I  declare  Mr.  Rogers  duly  elected. 
The  next  in  order  is  nominations  for  First  Vice-President. 

A.  E.  Huckins,  Champaign,  Ill.:  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
nominate  as  First  Vice-President  of  this  Association  a  man 
who  has  ability,  integrity  and  intensity  of  purpose.  He  is 
well  known  by  every  member  of  this  Association.  A  man 


W.  M.  Hodges,  Bradford,  Pa.:  Mr.  President,  in  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  some  years 
ago,  I  joined  this  Association.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
in  constant  attendance.  At  every  one  of  these  conventions 
I  have  learned  to  know  you  gentlemen  personally,  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  today  to  say  to  you  that  this  room  never  con¬ 
tained  a  finer  body  of  men  than  is  here  assembled.  Loyal  to 
each  other  in  every  respect,  fraternity  prevails  and  we  meet 
together  on  these  great  occasions  to  do  each  other  good.  We 
have  our  differences  and  our  troubles  and  on  these  occasions 
each  man  helps  the  other  to  work  out  his  individual  success. 
In  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  as  you  know,  per¬ 
haps  has  the  greatest  accumulation  of  high  grade  clays  of 
any  state  in  those  great  United  States,  the  possibilities  for 
advancement  are  larger  than  I  can  tell  you.  We  have  prob¬ 
lems,  however,  that  must  be  solved.  In  that  state  that  is  so 
peuliar  on  account  of  its  mountains  and  hills,  we  especially 
need  good  roads,  and  we  find  the  good  roads  problem  today 
needs  our  especial  attention.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  assist 
us  in  that  we  may  in  the  years  to  come  feel  proud  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  not  only  because  of  her  great  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  but  because  she  has  the  finest  roads  in  the  world.  At 
the  seat  of  government,  in  Harrisburg,  we  must  labor  with 
those  in  charge  of  the  affairs  at  the  present  time  that  they 
may  be  convinced  that  brick  is  the  best  permanent  roadway. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHICAGO  CLAY  CLUB  WHO  WITH  THEIR 


L.  D.  Binyon.  H.  J.  Flood. 

who  comes  from  one  of  the  greatest  clay  states  in  the  Union. 
A  man  who  has  developed  this  industry  in  his  own  state  to  a 
point  where  we,  his  neighbors,  are  glad  to  point  to  his  plant 
as  a  model.  A  man  who  in  his  local  community  has  strength 
and  influence,  and  if  that  community  desires  anything  they 
know  what  man  to  go  to  to  go  after  it  for  them.  A  man  who 
has  a  reputation  in  that  community  for  doing  things  worth 
while.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  indeed  at  this 
time  to  nominate  Eben  Rodgers,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  for  First  Vice- 
President.  (Applause.) 

,  Warren  W.  Ittner,  Belleville,  Ill.:  I  want  to  second  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Rodgers,  and  move  that  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  be  followed  in  the  case  of  our  First  Vice-President  as 
in  the  case  of  the  President. 

Anthony  Ittner:  Will  the  young  man  who  has  just  spoken 
give  his  name,  please?  (Laughter.) 

President  Bloomfield:  To  those  who  don’t  know,  I  want 
to  state  that  this  young  man  is  Warren  Ittner,  a  worthy  son 
of  a  noble  father,  and  the  father  knows  it.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

John  W.  Sibley:  Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried  and  ballot  cast. 

President  Bloomfield:  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  has 
been  elected  First  Vice-President.  Nominations  are  now  in 
order  for  Second  Vice-President. 


E.  C.  Kimbell.  H.  L.  Matz. 

And,  gentlemen,  there  lives  in  that  State  of  Pennsylvania  a 
man  who  has  put  up  a  harder  fight  than  any  other  one  man 
that  this  result  may  be  attained.  There  is  no  distance  too 
far  for  him  to  travel,  no  task  too  great  for  him  to  undertake 
in  order  that  we  may  eventually  realize  our  ideals,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  place  in  nomination  for  Second  Vice- 
President  of  this  Association  Mr.  C.  P.  Mayer,  of  Bridgeville, 
Pa.  (Applause.) 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Bolivar,  Pa.:  Second  the  nomination  and 
move  the  same  procedure  be  followed. 

Motion  carried  and  ballot  cast. 

President  Bloomfield:  I  declare  Mr.  C.  P.  Mayer  duly 
elected  Second  Vice-President.  We  will  now  have  nomina¬ 
tions  for  Third  Y  ice-President. 

M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning.  N.  Y. :  I  wrould  like  to  place  in 
nomination  for  Third  Vice-President  of  this  Association  a 
man  whom  you  all  knowg  a  man  whom  we  as  brickmakers 
know  and  know  to  love  because  of  his  noble  qualities  and  his 
strict  attention  to  the  wrork  and  his  success  in  the  work.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of 
Charles  J.  Deckman,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  a  successful  manufac¬ 
turer  of  building  and  paving  brick.  (Applause.) 

Charles  M.  Crook,  Catskill,  N.  Y.:  I  consider  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  pay  a  tribute  of  friendship  and  admiration  to  Mr. 
Deckman  in  seconding  his  nomination  for  this  office.  I  as- 
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sure  the  members  of  this  convention  they  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  when  they  elect  him.  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Deckman. 

H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  Evansville,  Ind.:  Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried,  and  Secretary  cast  the  ballot. 

President  Bloomfield:  Mr.  Deckman  has  been  elected 
Third  Vice-President,  and  I  so  declare  it.  The  next  in  order 
is  nomination  for  Secretary  of  this  Association. 

George  H.  Clippert,  Detroit,  Mich.:  Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Fellow  Members — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to 
present  to  this  convention  the  name  of  a  gentleman  whom  I 
have  known  ever  since  I  joined  this  Association,  which  I  will 
say  was  some  twenty-odd  years  ago.  I  know  him  to  be  a 
true  and  honest  friend  of  the  brickmaker.  Every  brickmaker 
and  every  clay  machinery  man  in  this  great  country  of  ours, 
and  I  dare  say  in  a  great  many  foreign  countries  knows  him. 
I  am  going  to  ask  this  convention  today  as  a  special  favor 
to  make  this  election  unanimous  in  return  for  the  splendid 
service  he  has  given  this  Association.  I  take  great  personal 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  name  of  our  friend,  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Randall  for  Secretary  of  this  Association.  (Applause.) 

William  Conway:  I  am  glad  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Randall. 

President  Bloomfield:  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 


time.  We  might  as  well  install  these  people  for  life  and  be 
done  with  it.  (Laughter.)  I  take  more  than  a  special  pleas¬ 
ure  in  presenting  to  this  convention  our  present  Treasurer  for 
re-election,  and  I  would  like,  if  our  rules  would  permit  it,  to 
add  for  life.  I  nominate  John  W.  Sibley,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 
(Applause.) 

J.  Fred  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb.:  I  second  the  nomination  and 
move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  Mr.  Sibley. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  Shawnee,  O.:  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried  and  ballot  cast. 

President  Bloomfield:  You  have  re-elected  John  W.  Sib¬ 
ley,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  your  Treasurer  for  another  year. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  is 
an  appointive  office,  not  elective.  We  have  a  Committee  on 
Technical  Investigation,  a  standing  committee,  of  which  one 
member  retires  each  year.  As  that  committee  stands  now, 
it  consists  of  W.  D.  Richardson,  whose  time  expires  in  1917; 
A.  V.  Bleininger,  whose  term  expires  in  1916;  Ross  C.  Purdy, 
whose  time  expires  in  1915;  D.  V.  Purington,  whose  term  ex¬ 
pires  in  1914,  and  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  whose  time  expires 
this  year.  It  is  the  proper  thing,  I  think,  to  re-elect  Professor 
Orton  on  this  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation. 

Anthony  Ittner:  Is  that  to  be  an  election  by  this  body? 
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ures  of  my  life.  You  have  all  heard  the  nomination  of  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Randall — our  “Teddy” — to  succeed  himself  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  this  Association.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  want 
the  same  procedure  followed  as  in  the  other  cases.  I  will 
ask  those  in  favor  of  unanimously  electing  Mr.  Randall  to 
say  “aye.”  Those  opposed,  “no.”  It  is  unanimously  carried, 
and  I  so  declare  it,  and  will  ask  the  Assistant  Secretary  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  this  Association  for  Theodore  A.  Randall  for 
Secretary. 

Assistant  Secretary:  I  cast  this  ballot  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure. 

President  Bloomfield:  For  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year 
for  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  great¬ 
est  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  we  have  elected 
Theodore  A.  Randall.  (Applause.)  Now,  gentlemen,  we 
have  another  officer  to  elect — that  of  Treasurer. 

Anthony  Ittner:  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  been  picked 
out  for  this  especial  duty,  but  if  there  has  been  I  am  a  “butt- 
insky.”  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  To 
nominate  the  man  whom  I  am  going  to  nominate  for  this 
position  for  I  think  at  the  last  meeting  he  was  elected  for 
life.  If  that  was  not  the  case,  I  had  it  in  mind  that  we 
should  do  so,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Randall.  I  guess  he  is 
elected  for  life,  and  the  proceedings  we  are  going  through 
from  year  to  year  is,  it  seems  to  me,  taking  up  unnecessary 


President  Bloomfield:  It  is. 

Anthony  Ittner:  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  be  recognized 
a  second  time,  I  would  especially  like  to  place  in  nomination 
the  name  of  Prof.  Edward  Orton  for  re-election  as  a  member 
of  that  committee  to  act  as  its  permanent  secretary.  I  do 
this  because  I  know'  the  value  of  Professor  Orton’s  services. 
I  know  him  as  a  man,  in  addition  to  his  value  on  this  com¬ 
mittee,  by  reason  of  his  technical  knowledge,  and  I  want  to 
say  for  Professor  Orton  that  in  all  my  rubbing  of  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  American  humanity  without  reference  to  poli¬ 
tics,  religion  or  knowledge,  Professor  Orton  stands  among  the 
very  highest  in  my  estimation,  and  I  take  special  pleasure 
in  placing  his  name  before  this  convention  for  re-election  on 
this  committee.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  second  this  nomination,  and  move  that  the 
Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  Professor  Orton  to  succeed  him¬ 
self  on  this  Committee  of  Technical  Investigation. 

Fred  Talbot,  St.  Louis:  I  second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

President  Bloomfield:  The  Secretary  has  cast  the  ballot, 
and  I  declare  Professor  Orton  elected  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Technical  Investigation  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
Professor  Orton,  I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Ittner:  What,  is  the  Professor  here?  I  did  not  know 
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he  was  in  the  room.  I  would  never  have  spoken  as  I  did. 
(Laughter.) 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President,  in  our  regular  order 
of  business,  the  installation  of  officers  would  follow  the  elec¬ 
tion,  but  we  have  with  us  at  this  time  a  gentleman  whose 
daily  duties  are  very  burdensome,  and  whose  time  is  limited, 
and  I  would  move  that  the  regular  order  be  suspended  while 
we  listen  to  Mr.  Lawrence  McGann,  of  Chicago,  who  is  here 
to  bid  us  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city  administration. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Bloomfield:  With  the  consent  of  the  convention, 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  McGann, 
who  will  speak  to  us  cn  behalf  of  his  honor,  the  mayor.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  McGann’s  Address  of  Welcome. 

Lawrence  E.  McGann:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  convention  (and  I  would  include  Rev.  Father 
Dorney,  personally  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  and 
1  want  to  address  him  especially) — I  am  pleased  to  be  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  mayor  of  Chicago  to  again  come  before  you  to 
welcome  you  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  My  coming,  I  suppose, 
will  become  regular.  I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  front  seat 
is  very  wise  in  suggesting  that  all  of  these  appointments 
might  be  made  without  limitation  except  as  to  the  period  of 
life.  (Laughter.)  '  These  great  occasions  are  not  only  im- 
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portant  for  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  are  called,  but 
at  this  particular  period  in  our  country’s  history,  and  they 
are  important  because  they  will  bring  together  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  co-operation  all  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
business  men  in  our  country.  This  period  marks  a  sort  of 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country  in  its  development.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  inspiring  character  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  youth  of  the  country  and  the  men  of  the  country 
was  the  captain  of  industry,  or  the  Napoleon  of  finance,  and 
our  admiration  appears  to  have  been  so  great  and  the  flattery 
so  fatal  that  it  became  necessary  to  enforce  certain  rules  and 
regulations  that  should  provide  protection  for  the  people  of 
our  land,  with  the  result  that  in  the  minds  of  our  people  today 
our  idols  have  fallen.  They  have  fallen  from  two  causes.  The 
first  cause  was  a  lack  of  interest  in  our  citizenship  to  give 
proper  consideration  to  the  laws  being  enacted  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  country.  We  were  too  busy  Avith  our  special  ef¬ 
forts  and  our  own  special  lines  of  business  in  trying  to  dis¬ 
charge  our  individual  responsibilities  to  discharge  that  high¬ 
est  duty  to  our  country  as  citizens  by  observing  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  the  crystallization  of  thought  in  our 
country  that  should  be  enacted  into  the  laws,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  laws  provided  for  the  conduct  of  business  did 
not  operate  wholly  as  they  were  expected  to,  and  the  great 


American  people  permitted  a  Arery  small  percentage  of  our 
country  to  dominate  and  entangle  the  business  and  industries 
of  the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  a  considerable 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  our  land.  The  result 
has  been  that  it  has  not  only  loAvered  the  standard  of  man¬ 
hood  and  citizenship  but  that  it  has  driven  out  of  legitimate 
business  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  our  land.  Personally 
but  not  financially  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
organized  capital,  led  by  men  who  disregard  the  law.  We 
must  revise  the  motives  and  methods,  the  process  of  the 
development  of  our  citizens,  and  the  rule  must  be  rather  in 
the  enforcement  of  law. 

Our  children,  our  boys  and  girls,  our  young  men  and 
women,  aye,  and  all  of  our  people  must  be  educated  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  observance  of  the  law.  The  enforcement  of 
the  law  means  a  policeman,  the  observance  of  the  law  means 
a  high  standard  of  citizenship,  means  an  assurance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  success,  and  I  want  to  aArail  myself  of  an  opportunity  to 
come  before  a  gathering  of  this  character  to  suggest  that  this 
great  convention  does  not  adjourn  until  you  have  passed  a 
resolution,  a  declaration  that  will  secure  the  consideration  of 
all  laws  before  their  enactment,  and  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  the  observance  rather  than  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
The  observance  of  all  laA\  s,  industrial,  financial,  a  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  all  people  of  business  competitors  and  of  the 
consumer,  because  it  is  on  the  great  moral  principle  of  justice 
on  which  our  government  is  founded,  and  our  communities 
cannot  expand  and  flourish  unless  the  principles  of  justice 
are  recognized  and  practiced  by  all.  When  they  adopt  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  will  provide  a  burden  for  our  communities  by  re¬ 
quiring  a  police  force  to  enforce  the  laws — and  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  policeman  is  represented  by  a  blue  uni¬ 
form  and  a  star  or  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
principle  is  the  same  when  it  comes  to  the  requirement  of 
the  observance  of  a  law  regularly  and  properly  enacted. 

I  am  well  aAvare,  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  this  is  not  the  subject  for  Avhich  you  have  been  called 
together,  for  which  you  assemble  from  year  to  year,  but  it  is 
a  subject  that  must  have  consideration  in  order  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  legitimate  business  in  this  country,  and  in 
order  to  assure  fair  dealing  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  will  make  them  all  feel  that  this  is  a  government  for  al: 
the  people. 

The  successful  continuance  of  business  in  this  country  de¬ 
pends  on  the  regulation  of  all  the  business  affairs  of  all  cor¬ 
porations,  not  so  much  of  individuals,  but  of  corporations — 
the  creatures  of  the  states.  They  are  not  the  creatures  of  God 
Almighty.  They  are  the  creations  of  the  state  authorized  to 
do  business  in  competition  Avith  the  individual,  formed  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  but  Avithout  regulation,  with¬ 
out  the  observance  of  the  laAvs  made  and  regularly  enacted, 
will  lead  to  conditions  in  this  country  that  will  require  not 
only  the  greatest  moral  force  of  our  people,  but  in  the  on¬ 
rush  that  may  be  caused  by  it  will  require  a  greater  than  a 
moral  force  to  regulate  it,  and  it  is  to  prevent  a  result  of 
that  character  that  all  trade  combinations,  all  assemblies  of 
business  men,  should  be  particularly  interested  in  every  laAV 
that  is  made  which  will  affect  business,  and  see  that  that 
law  is  based  on  a  just  principle  and  equal  rights  to  all,  and 
the  special  privilege  to  no  man. 

T  Avish  to  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  I  Avas  inspired  to  a  discussion  on  this  phase  of 
this  subject  by  a  discussion  Avhich  I  heard  on  the  way  to 
the  meeting  room,  in  which  the  conditions  were  shown  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  illegal  practice  of  one  concern  as 
against  another,  in  Avhich  the  results  Avere  destruction  to  in¬ 
dividual  and  corporations  that  left  a  train  of  ruin  behind  it 
that  Avould  be  hurtful  to  any  community.  (Applause.) 

President  Bloomfield:  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  call  on 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Deckman,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  to  respond  to  Mr. 
McGann. 
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Mr.  Deckman's  Response. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Deckman,  Cleveland,  O. :  Mr.  McGann, 
representing  his  honor,  the  mayor.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Convention — I  assure  you  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every 
member  in  this  room  when  I  say  to  you  that  we  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  these  very  kind  words  of  admonition  and 
welcome,  and  that  we  appreciate  most  highly  the  sentiment 
expressed  therein.  Our  Association  is  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  in  part  the  objects  that  are  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  membership.  The  membership  itself  is 
comprised  of  three  permanent  factors.  The  first  and  small¬ 
est,  though  not  of  the  least,  importance,  is  our  journalistic 
membership,  the  members  who  are  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  our  trade  and  commercial  journals,  and  these  men  in  no 
small  measure  are  entitled  to  credit  for  the  splendid  results 
that  have  been  attained  by  our  organization,  and  while  I  do 
not  want  to  name  specififically  any  particular  journal  as 
against  any  other  journal,  I  do  unhesitatingly  say  that  to 
The  Clay-Worker,  to  the  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  to  the 
American  Architect,  to  the  Engineering  News  and  the  En-. 
gineering  Journal,  The  Brickbuilder,  and  other  reg¬ 
ular  trade  papers  are  entitled  to  our  heartfelt 

thanks  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  industry. 
Second,  and  very  prominent  in  our  membership,  are 
those  who  manufacture  for  us  the  machinery  that  we  use 
and  the  other  appliances  that  are  required  to  produce  our  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  products.  To  these  men  we  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted — some  of  us  financially  (laughter) — for  the  very 
splendid  progress  and  results  and  for  the  advancement  that 
lias  been  made  in  the  methods  of  producing  our  wares.  This 
class  of  our  membership,  as  I  say,  is  progressive,  up-to-date, 
clean  and  gentlemanly.  These  members  are  jolly  good  fel¬ 
lows,  some  of  whom  come  to  our  annual  conventions  with 
their  hammers  out,  but  all  of  them  with  the  smile  that  will 
not  come  off.  They  are  progressive  and  in  this  they  do  not 
stand  in  the  same  class  as  the  tramp  who  said,  “Ten  years 
ago  I  used  Pears’  Soap,  and  have  used  none  other  since.” 
(Laughter.)  A  third  and  much  the  largest  class  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  consists  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  products  from  the  simplest  drain  tile,  or  more 
simple  piece  of  clay  products,  if  there  be  any,  to  the  most 
artistic  piece  of  terra  cotta  or  encaustic  tile  or  other  high 
art  that  is  produced  from  clay.  These  men  are  in  a  class 
exclusively  to  themselves.  They  are  in  the  good  fellowship 
class  that  come  to  these  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
newing  the  old  acquaintances  and  making  new  ones.  They 
give  the  glad  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  one  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact,  and  it  is  a  delight  and  pleasure  to  meet 
this  class  of  our  membership.  These  men  have  nothing  to 
sell,  but  believe  me,  when  they  go  out  for  trade  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities,  they  are  not  like  the  fellow  who  sets 
his  tin  down  and  waits  for  the  goat  to  be  backed  up  to  be 
milked,  but  they  go  after  the  goat.  (Laughter.)  These  an¬ 
nual  conventions  are  for  the  purpose  of  electing  new  officers 
for  the  year,  listening  to  papers  on  technical  and  scientific 
questions,  for  the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attending  our  annual  banquet,  for  which  we  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  about  three  dollars  per  plate,  after  which  we 
listen  to  the  oratory  of  those  higher  up  in  authority  that  has 
been  pent  up  for  the  past  twelve  months,  greatly  to  our  ad¬ 
miration,  or  disgust,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  wholly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  giving  us  their  hot  air.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  Following  this,  it  is  our  ordinary  duty  to  adjourn  and 
return  to  our  homes.  And  I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  McGann, 
as  the  representative  of  the  mayor  of  this  delightful  city, 
that  when  we  shall  have  returned  to  our  homes,  that  no  act 
of  any  member  of  this  Association,  or  any  visitor  at  this  con- 
•  ention,  for  that  matter,  will  cause  you  to  blush  with  shame 
tor  their  conduct.  We  most  heartily  and  truly  thank  you  for 
your  very  cordial  welcome.  (Applause.) 

Installation  of  Officers. 

President  Bloomfield:  The  next  in  order  of  business  is 
tbe  installation  of  officers.  1  am  going  to  appoint  Mr.  Lewis 
Penfield  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  as  a  committee  to  bring  your  newly 


elected  President  to  the  platform.  President  Rodgers,  be¬ 
hold  your  Association.  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  behold 
your  President.  (Applause.) 

President-elect  Rodgers:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  elected  your  presiding  offi¬ 
cer  during  your  deliberations  at  this  convention.  I  hope  my 
rulings  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  keep  the  Association 
in  that  splendid  condition  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  in 
the  past.  Without  the  harmony  that  has  usually  existed  in 
this  organization,  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  organization 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  existence  to  be  in  the  healthy 
condition  in  which  we  find  it  today.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  electing  me  to  this  office,  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  a  very  pleasant,  and  profitable  convention. 
(Applause.) 

President  Bloomfield:  I  shall  appoint  Mr.  Warren  Ittner 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Yates  to  conduct  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers  to  the 
platform.  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  this  is  your  worthy 
First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Rodgers:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  honor.  I  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  it  and  will  try  to  live  up  to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
who  so  kindly  nominated  me.  If  I  come  anywhere  near  living 
up  to  that  I  think  you  will  all  be  satisfied.  I  thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause.) 

President  Bloomfield:  I  will  ask  Prof.  Albert  Bleininger 


Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


and  Mr.  Fred  Talbot  to  conduct  Mr.  C.  P.  Mayer  to  the  chair. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  C.  P.  Mayer,  your  Second  Vice-President. 

Vice-President  Mayer:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men—!  thank  3rou  for  the  honor  of  being  elected  even  to  the 
second  vice-presidency  of  an  organization  made  up  of  such 
a  fine  class  of  intelligent  men.  This  honor,  you  will  under¬ 
stand,  impresses,  or  at  least  ought  to,  any  ordinary  individ¬ 
ual.  In  every  man’s  history,  if  he  amounts  to  anything,  or 
if  he  is  a  man  that  does  anything,  there  are  periods  to  which 
in  after  life  he  can  look  back  with  pleasure.  You  have  in  this 
convention  enacted  in  my  history  one  of  those  periods  for 
which  I  thank  you  cordially.  Since  I  entered  the  list  without 
any  solicitation  last  year  as  Third  Vice-President  and  this 
vear  as  Second  Vice-President,  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  in  the 
eyes  of  the  members  of  this  Association  I  have  made  good. 
I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Bloomfield:  T  shall  name  Mr.  M.  E.  Gregory  and 
Mr.  Warren  De  Rosay  a  committee  to  bring  our  Third  Vice- 
President  to  the  chair.  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  allow 
me  to  introduce  to  you  with  great  pleasure  your  Third  Vice- 
President,  Chas.  J.  Deckman,  of  Cleveland.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Chas.  J.  Deckman:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — I  am  somewhat  unaccus 
tomed  to  occupying  a  position  on  the  platform  (laughter) 
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and  feel  somewhat  the  delicacy  of  making  any  remarks  from 
this  position.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  position  of 
Third  Vice-President  is  one  of  a  very  great  deal  of  service, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know'  whether  or  not  I  may  not  have 
drawn  a  blank.  (Laughter.)  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Presi¬ 
dent  Bloomfield,  and  to  your  successor.  President  Rogers, 
that  so  far  as  this  position  is  concerned,  if  there  is  any  duty 
to  perform  I  want  you  to  call  upon  me  to  perform  it  and  if 
I  fail  it  will  be  the  first  official  undertaking  I  have  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  in  which  I  have  made  a  failure.  I  believe  wrhen  I 
take  interest  enough  in  anything  to  be  active,  and  when  I 
am  active  I  endeavor  to  produce  results,  and  if  I  can’t  do  it 
one  way  I  endeavor  to  get  around  it  in  another.  But  always 
to  do  that  w'hich  I  undertake,  and  with  justice  to  all  wuth 
whom  I  have  to  deal.  I  really  marveled  when  I  listened  to 
the  speeches  made  by  those  presenting  the  several  candi¬ 
dates  for  office  in  this  convention  at  the  greatness  of  our 
officials.  I  W'ondered  w'hen  I  knew  that  I  was  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Third  Vice-President  w'hether  or  not  some  one 
would  flash  that  character  of  talk  to  this  intelligent  audience 
concerning  me,  and  I  could  scarcely  lead  myself  to  believe 
that  it  was  possible  that  I  belonged  to  that  array  of  great 
men  as  designated  in  the  several  remarks  in  placing  these 
officers  in  nomination. 

Anthony  Tttner:  Never  mind,  you’ll  be  all  right  after  you 


R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


have  served  your  three  years’  apprenticeship.  (Laughter.) 

Vice-President  Deckman:  Then,  sir,  if  that  is  the  condi¬ 
tion,  I  assure  y'ou  that  the  more  service  I  have  performed 
the  better  I  will  like  it.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with 
these  rambling  remarks,  I  trust  you  will  repose  such  confi¬ 
dence  in  me  as  will  enable  me  to  take  care  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  Third  Vice-President  of  this  Association.  I 
thank  you  sincerely.  (Applause.) 

President  Bloomfield :  I  shall  appoint  the  Honorable  An¬ 
thony  Ittner  and  Prof.  Edward  Orton  a  committee  to  conduct 
our  new  Secretary  to  the  platform. 

-Anthony  Ittner:  Mr.  President,  we  present  to  you  the 
Secretary-elect  for  installation  and  I  will  say  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  I  have  to  him  is  that  he  is  a  Bull  Moose.  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

President  Bloomfield:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  behold  your 
Secretary.  He  is  “all  wool  and  a  yard  wide.”  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
— I  thank  you  this  twenty-seventh  time  for  election  to  this 
office.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  and  as  it  carries  with 
it  few  duties,  so  some  think,  possibly  I  may  be  able  to  strug¬ 
gle  along  for  another  year  as  I  have  for  the  last  twenty-six. 
It  is  intensely  gratifying,  knowing  as  I  do  the  character  of 
this  audience,  to  note  the  genial  as  well  as  the  intense  inter¬ 
est  manifested  here.  You  know  some  of  us  looked  upon  our 
return  to  Chicago  with  some  misgivings.  It  is  a  matter  of 


vision  perhaps  in  part  and  sometimes  our  range  of  vision  is 
limited.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  the  Irishman  who, 
blessed  with  the  gift  of  gab,  having  kissed  the  Blarney  stone, 
was  trying  to  get  a  party  whom  he  had  taken  part  way  up 
the  mountain  side  in  his  cart  to  view  the  beautiful  scenery 
by  moonlight  to  go  farther  up  the  mountain.  He  tried  to  im¬ 
press  upon  them  the  great  range  of  vision  they  would  have 
if  they  would  go  on  up  to  a  certain  point.  One  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  said  to  him,  “Pat,  how  far  can  we  see  if  we  go  up 
there?  “Oh,”  said  Pat,  “you  can  see  a  long  ways.”  “Can  we 
see  as  far  as  Dublin?”  said  another.  “Sure,  you  can  see  as 
far  as  Dublin.”  “Can  we  see  as  far  as  London?”  “Faith,  and 
that  you  can,”  said  Pat.  “Can  we  see  as  far  as  New  York?” 
Well,  Pat  didn’t  know  where  New  York  was,  but  he  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  said:  “Sure,  you  can  see  as  far  as  New 
York.  Indeed,  on  a  clear  night,  you  can  see  all  the  way  to 
the  moon.”  (Laughter.)  Sometimes  our  range  of  vision  is  a 
little  narrow,  but  we  realize  now  by  the  splendid  spirit  of  this 
meeting  and  the  harmony  that  prevails,  that  we  did  wisely 
and  well  to  return  to  Chicago,  and  I  am  confident  that  this 
organization  will  realize  much  benefit  from  this  return  en¬ 
gagement,  and  that  with  the  great  Clay  Show  which  is  going 
on  at  the  Coliseum  and  the  instructive  papers  which  we  shall 
hear  that  this,  our  twenty-seventh  annual  convention,  will 
stand  as  a  high  record  convention  for  this  association,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  when  we  gather  a  year  hence,  wherever 
we  may  go,  we  will  bring  to  the  convention  this  same  spirit 
of  cordiality,  loyalty  and  good  friendship  which  spells  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  success  for  our  Association.  I 
thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Bloomfield:  I  shall  call  upon  Mr.  Will  Blair 
and  Mr.  R.  G.  Eisenhart  to  conduct  to  this  platform  our  newly 
elected  Treasurer,  John  W.  Sibley. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  We  deliver  him  to  you  in  safety  with 
pleasure,  Mr.  President. 

President  Bloomfield:  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
your  new  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  W.  Sibley,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 
(Applause.) 

Treasurer  Sibley:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Convention — It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  thank 
you  for  this  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  for  I  am 
simply  overwhelmed  at  your  continued  kindness  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  courtesy  of  my  dear  friend,  Anthony  Ittner,  who 
has  suggested  a  sentence  for  life.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story 
told  by  an  old  negro  mammy'  down  our  way  who  went  before 
the  judge  of  the  police  court  not  long  ago  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  pardon  her  husband,  an  old  man  who  had  been 
sentenced  for  ten  years  for  stealing  a  ham.  The  judge  said: 
“Mammy,  what  was  your  husband  convicted  of?”  and  she 
said,  “Jedge.  he  was  done  convicted  for  stealin’  a  ham.”  The 
judge  replied,  “Now,  I  am  surprised  at  you  for  asking  me  to 
pardon  that  rascally'  old  scoundrel.  What  reason  have  you 
for  wanting  me  to  get  him  out?”  “Well,  judge,  me  and  Chil¬ 
ians  needs  another  ham.”  (Laughter.)  Now,  while  I  am 
on  my  feet  and  enjoying  y'our  kind  attention  I  am  going  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  in  behalf  of  the  clay- 
workers  of  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district  to  extend  to  this 
convention  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  1914  con¬ 
vention  in  Birmingham.  I  bring  with  me  letters  of  invitation 
in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Builders’  Exchange.  I  am  going  to  read  the 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commission.  Bir¬ 
mingham  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  is  now  living  under 
the  commission  form  of  government. 

BIRMINGHAM  WANTS  THE  1914  CONVENTION. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association ,  in  Convention  As 

sembled  at  Chicago: 

Gentlemen— In  behalf  of  the  city  of  Birmingham  I  extend  to 
you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  1914  convention  here. 
Since  your  convention  met  last  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  we  have 
throw'n  off  our  “swaddling  clothes”  and  made  remarkable  progress 
along  all  lines.  Our  gain  in  population  of  245  per  cent,  was  the 
greatest  record  of  any  city  in  its  class  in  the  United  States. 

When  you  were  here  befqre  we  had  only  tw'o  skyscrapers,  but 
now  the  “sky  line”  of  Birmingham  w'ill  make  you  think  you  are 
again  in  Chicago. 

We  will  have  ample  hotel  facilities  of  the  most  up-to-date  type 
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under  high-class  metropolitan  management,  thus  assuring  you  of 
comfortable  and  enjoyable  quarters. 

Birmingham  is  a  great  center  of  clay  product  factories,  which 
will  prove  interesting  to  you  and,  as  you  will  readily  observe,  we 
use  these  goods  most  extensively  in  our  building  and  construction 
work. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  will  be  extended  to  you  and  no  effort 
will  be  spared  to  make  your  stay  among  us  pleasant  and  delightful. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  Exum, 

President  Board  of  Commissioners,  City  of  Birmingham. 

I  wish  to  add  as  a  sort  of  an  extra  inducement  for  holding 
the  convention  in  Birmingham  that  it  is  a  great  distributing 
point  from  which  you  might  make  a  number  of  side  trips, 
one  of  which  would  be  to  visit  our  goodly  sister  city  of  New 
Orleans,  or  go  to  the  Chicago  of  the  South,  in  her  hot  air 
propensities,  our  neighboring  city  of  Atlanta.  (Laughter.) 
Another  thing,  as  stated  in  the  mayor’s  letter,  Birmingham 
is  a  great  clayworking  center.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find 
anywhere  in  this  country  any  city  that  anywhere  approaches 
our  city  in  its  variety  of  clayworking  enterprises.  Recently 
the  Harbison  &  Walker  people  have  built  an  immense  plant; 
the  great  steel  industry  has  built  a  plant  to  take  care  of  its 
by-products;  we  have  three  paving  brick  plants;  the  largest 
face  brick  plant  in  the  South;  we  have  several  of  the  finest 
common  brick  plants  and  various  types  of  clay  product  fac¬ 
tories  which  will  all  be  of  interest  to  this  Association.  I 
hope  the  American  Ceramic  Society  will  see  fit  to  come  and 
hold  its  convention  in  Birmingham  at  the  same  time  as  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  Since  they  were  there  last,  the  great  coke  by¬ 
product  company  at  Corry,  the  model  town  built  by  the  steel 
corporation,  that  secured  control  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  through  the  kindness  of  our  great  ex-President  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  the  city  of  Birmingham  has  never  regretted  his  step 
in  that  direction  because  we  profited  greatly  by  it.  We  now 
have  immense  chemical  plants  and  any  one  interested  from 
a  chemical  standpoint  will  find  much  of  great  interest  there. 
We  also  have  a  large  fireproofing  plant  where  they  man¬ 
ufacture  linings  for  these  immense  furnaces.  We  had  a  visit 
about  six  months  ago  from  the  allied  chemists  of  Europe, 
touring  the  United  States,  and  they  spent  a  day  in  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  district  and  expressed  themselves  as  having  seen 
more  of  interest  to  their  particular  branch  of  science  in  the 
city  of  Birmingham  than  in  all  of  the  trip  they  had  made 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  back. 
We  hope  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  B.  B.  A.  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Face  Brick  Association  and  all  the  other  children  of  this 
grand  old  body  will  come  to  Birmingham  with  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
I  thank  you  again  for  your  kindness  in  re-electing  me.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Bloomfield:  Before  turning  the  gavel  over  to 
my  worthy  successor,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words. 
During  the  month  of  January,  learning  that  the  Canadian 
Clayworke,rs  were  to  hold  a  convention  in  Toronto,  I  went 
to  that  city  and  visited  their  conv  ention  and  was  right  royally 
received,  with  hospitality  second  to  none.  In  response  to  an 
invitation  which  I  extended  to  them  on  your  behalf,  we  have 
with  us  today  quite  a  large  delegation  from  Canada,  and  I 
am  going  to  make  the  suggestion  that  some  time  in  the  near 
future  we  hold  a  convention  either  in  Detroit,  Cleveland  or 
Buffalo,  somewhere  along  the  boundary  line,  and  send  out 
missionaries  into  Canada  and  get  them  to  come  over  and 
meet  with  us.  I  trust  that  the  gentlemen  present  who  are 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  or  refractories  will 
stay  in  this  room  after  this  session  adjourns.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  have  a  separate  organization  in  this  line 
and  now  is  the  time  to  organize  it.  President  Rogers,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  put  into  your  hand  the  gavel.  I 
know  that  you  will  preside  with  honor  to  yourself  and  with 
justice  to  the  members.  (Applause.) 

President  Rogers:  We  have  now  completed  our  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  year  and  are  ready  for  the  practical 


work  of  the  convention.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  first  number  on  the  program. 

Secietaiy  Randall:  The  first  number  on  our  program  in 
the  way  of  a  formal  paper  is  “The  Field  of  Usefulness  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’- Association,”  by  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  of  Columbus,  O.  (Loud  applause.) 

THE  FIELD  OF  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  field  of  usefulness  of  this  Association 
is  to  build  up  the  clayworking-  industries  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  platitude,  which  no  one  will  care  to  dispute,  doesn’t  get  us 
anywhere,  for  when  we  come  to  discus^  how  this  building  up  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  be  carried  out,  there  will  be  almost  as  many  minds  as 
there  are  men.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  tell  you  as  best  I  can  how 
the  problem  looks  to  me. 

First  of  all,  I  think  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  history  of  our 
organization  should  be  taken,  for  a  knowledge  of  what  we  have 
been  may  perhaps  throw  a  useful  light  upon  the  question  of  what 
we  shall  become. 

Back  in  the  ’70s,  perhaps — certainly  in  the  early  ’80s — there 
were  several  small  associations  among  the  clayworkers  of  the 
country.  They  were  generally  state  organizations,  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Ohio  and  several  other  states,  perhaps ;  possibly  some  local  bodies 
were  formed,  representing  smaller  districts  still.  Curiously  enough, 
these  organizations  all  represented  that  branch  of  the  clay  industry 
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which  would  by  general  consent  be  called  the  most  primitive — the 
drain  tile  and  common  brick  business.  If  is  no  affront  to  so  denom¬ 
inate  these  industries,  because  they  employ  the  least  capital  per 
plant,  work  for  the  shortest  season  of  any,  retain  the  fewest  per¬ 
manent  employes,  make  the  smallest  output  in  total  value  per  plant, 
and  sell-  their  product  for  the  lowest  price  per  ton,  and,  lastly,  they 
employ  few,  if  any,  technically  trained  men  in  conducting  their 
work. 

These  associations  were  all  of  one  type.  Their  discussions  were 
always  upon  the  technical  side  of  their  business.  The  physical  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  manufacture,  and  in  the  case  of  drain  tile,  proofs  of 
the  advantage  of  its  use  and  the  method  of  its  application,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  burden  of  their  song,  if  not  their  whole  repertoire.  Prices 
of  product,  labor  rates,  pools  and  selling  agreements  were  not  upon 
their  programs,  and  if  discussed  were  discussed  between  man  and 
man,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  conventions. 

The  quality  of  the  technical  discussions  was  very  elementary — it 
was  rather  an  exchange  of  practical  experiences,  with  but  little,  if 
any,  exact  ,basis  for  calculation  or  definite  prescription  of  means 
for  relief  from  troubles. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 

In  1886,  in  Cincinnati,  the  present  organization  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  I  have  no  details  to  give  of  its  birth,  or  the  causes  which 
led  up  to  it.  I  wasn’t  there.  But  there  are  six  or  more  present 
who  were,  and  they  will  bear  witness  today  to  the  intense  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  attended  the  -beginning  of  the  Association.  It  was  as 
if  an  industry  which  had  slept  for  centuries  had  suddenly  awakened 
and  found  itself.  Or,  perhaps,  the  simile  would  be  truer  if  I  said 
that  it  was  as  if  an  industry  which  had  been  chained  for  centuries 
had  been  suddenly  released,  for  there  came  to  this  Association  the 
warmth  of  affection  and  the  loyalty  of  support  which  would  have 
belonged  to  a  real  deliverer  in  times  of  old. 
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THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  AS  A  SOCIAL  FORCE. 

The  character  of  this  new  national  organization  was  speedily 
fixed.  It  assumed  the  same  general  role  as  its  smaller  state  and 
local  predecessors.  It  did  its  work  better,  because  it  was  bigger 
and  more  representative  in  its  membership,  and  because  men  of 
larger  capital,  larger  experience  and  broader  preparation  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  it.  I  first  heard  of  it  in  1892  from  my  friend,  Ellis 
Lovejoy.  It’s  not  the  first  or  last  good  thing  I  have  learned  from 
him,  either!  He  said  to  me,  apropos  of  the  Indianapolis  meeting: 
“You  ought  to  go,  Orton  !  It’s  worth  while !  You  will  meet  an 
entirely  different  set  of  people  from  those  you  see  in  the  little  state 
associations.  They  are  men  of  means  and  importance  in  their 
districts,  and  it’s  worth  your  time  or  anybody’s  else  to  go  and 
hear  their  discussions.” 

I  remember  in  the  early  meetings  how  commonly  surprise  was 
expressed  by  speakers  representing  other  walks  of  life,  who  came 
before  us.  They  nearly  always  expressed  astonishment  at  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  mind,  the  intensity  of  purpose,  the  high  quality  of  the 
citizenship  of  our  members,  and  most  of  them  frankly  stated  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  see  such  attributes  in  mere  clayworkers, 
whom  people  had  in  some  way  come  to  consider  as  a  lowly  and 
backward  class.  We  not  infrequently  hear  this  idea  yet  from  some 
speaker  who  comes  before  us,  but  that  it  has  become  rarer,  and 
that  the  public  has  apppraised  the  clayworker  of  America  more 
nearly  at  his  true  merit,  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  has.  by  its  meetings,  afforded  an  object  lesson  which 
has  raised  a  whole  industry  in  the  social  plane.  It  was  formerly 
considered  just  a  little  of  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  go  into  the 
brick  business,  but  no  one  thinks  so  in  America  today. 

If  our  organization  had  nothing  else  to  its  credit,  its  influence  in 
this  one  direction  would  amply  justify  its  existence.  It  breathed  a 
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pride  of  craftsmanship,  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  manhood 
and  virility  of  its  personnel  into  each  and  every  one  of  them,  and 
while  other  influences  were  also  accomplishing  this  same  thing, 
the  share  that  this  Association  has  had  in  it  is  too  important  to 
overlook  or  deny.  It  has  virtually  created  the  class-consciousness 
of  the  clayworking  industry  in  America 

THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  BODY. 

I  did  not  attend  the  Indianapolis  body  as  I  had  been  advised, 
and  it  was  not  until  1894,  at  Chicago,  that  I  first  attended  a  con¬ 
vention.  I  came  with  a  mission.  I  wanted  support  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  clayworkers’  school.  But  before  I  had  attended  the 
last  session,  I  was  awakened  to  the  fact  that  I  was  dealing  with  a 
school,  and  one  of  no  mean  order.  It  has  been  said,  not  once  but 
dozens  of  times,  that  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  essentially  an  educational 
orgariization. 

Up  to  the  very  recent  past,  we  have  had  in  America  no  formally 
organized  extension  schools,  i.  e.,  schools  which  carry  the  benefits 
of  the  higher  education  back  to  the  people  who  cannot  regularly 
stop  their  work  and  go  to  school  again.  Such  extension  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  those  who  had  no  chance  in  youth,  or  to 
those  who  awoke  too  late  to  the  value  of  the  opportunity  they  neg¬ 
lected,  is  a  rather  new  phase  of  education  anywhere.  But,  now  that 
extension  schools  have  been  organized,  we  begin  to  see  that  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  is,  in  a  sense,  an  extension  school,  ft  does  just  what 
an  extension  school  does  or  seeks  to  do,  and  although  it  is  a  purely 
voluntary  or  sporadic  organization,  and  not  connected  by  organic 
ties  to  any  school,  if  is  nevertheless  giving  to  its  membership  about 
the  same  kind  of  help  that  the  farmers’  institute  gives  to  the 
farmers,  and  teachers’  institute  gives  teachers,  etc. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A  has  probably  succeeded  as  a  school  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  because  its  members  didn't  call  it  one,  or  perhaps  didn’t  realize 


that  it  was  one  There  comes  a  certain  embarrassment  to  many 
men  in  the  thought  of  going  to  school  again,  after  once  starting  in 
practical  life.  They  instinctively  feel  that  a  school  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  youth,  to  be  set  aside  at  maturity.  They  cannot  realize  that 
the  best  educated  men  are  those  whose  learning  has  made  them 
humblest,  and  who  know  that  no  one  under  the  sun  can  be  found 
who  cannot  tell  them  something  new. 

But  any  man,  whether  he  be  finicky  about  going  to  school  or 
not,  can  learn  by  association  and  discussion,  upon  terms  of  equal¬ 
ity,  with  fellow  craftsmen.  No  embarrassment  about  confessing 
ignorance  is  felt  on  this  floor,  for  if  we  tell  the  truth  we  are  all 
ignorant  together,  and  no  one  appears  so  much  worse  than  his 
neighbor  as  to  shame  him  from  asking  questions. 

THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  AS  THE  PATRON  OF  HIGHER  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Such  schools  as  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  have  their  limitations  as  well 

as  their  good  points  They  can  never  bring  things  down  to  a 

complete  or  satisfactory  conclusion.  A  subject  is  never  discussed 
long  enough  to  make  it  wholly  clear  to  all.  The  meetings  are  too 
short  or  too  temporary.  The  preparation  of  members  to  receive  the 
information  which  they  seek  is  very  different,  and  the  instruction 
must  be  conveyed  in  different  ways  and  in  different  form  to  en¬ 
able  all  to  get  it.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  a  graded  school. 
We  have  some  who  need  the  primer,  and  some  who  need  the  calcu¬ 
lus,  side  by  side.  Hence,  for  any  given  paper  or  discussion,  there 
are  always  some  who  are  bored  because  it  is  too  elementary,  or 
others  who  are  annoyed  because  it  is  too  technical.  This  condition 
of  affairs  is  inherent.  We  must  always  start  at  about  the  same 

place,  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner,  for  he  is  the  one  whose  pres¬ 

ence  most  of  ali  justifies  our  association.  Consequently,  we  can 
never  get  to  any  advanced  position  in  our  discussions,  because  we 
have  to  start  too  low  down. 

The  giving  of  regular  technical  training  in  clayworking  was 
not  begun  in  America  until  1894.  It  was  made  possible  largely  by 
the  attitude  of  this  Association,  and  by  the  personal  support  of  its 
members.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  came  here  seeking  encourage¬ 
ment  in  a  new  venture,  of  which  I  was  not  very  sure  and  one 
which  many  practical  clayworkers  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as 
chimerical.  T  came  here  poor,  but  you  sent  me  away  rich  in  self- 
confidence,  in  sympathy  and  encouragement.  If  your  attitude  had 
been  other  than  what  it  was,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  I 
would  have  given  up  the  project  of  establishing  a  clayworkers’ 
school,  for  up  to  that  time  I  had  heard  but  little  besides  criticism 
and  ridicule,  and  I  needed  to  hear  the  other  side.  And,  since  that 
first  school  was  established,  others  have  come  along,  until  we  now 
have  live  regularly  constituted  ceramic  schools,  besides  a  number 
of  others  in  which  some  little  instruction  in  ceramic  technology  is 
offered.  This  Association  has,  therefore,  a  direct  causative  relation 
to  the  beginning,  maintenance  and  support  of  the  higher  technical 
education  for  the  ceramic  industries,  as  well  as  for  the  extension 
education  which  it  gives  in  its  own  meetings. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STANDARDS  FOR  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting  in  February,  1895,  Mr.  Willard  Bea- 
han,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Standardization  of  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Tests.”  I  followed  him  up  on  the  program  with  another 
on  the  same  subject.  I  suffered  in  following  Beahan,  from  the  fact 
that  he  left  me  very  little  to  say,  but  I  profited  by  the  powerful 
support  of  his  arguments  in  the  matter  I  was  discussing.  As  a 
result  of  this  discussion,  the  Association  appointed  a  commission 
of  seven  members  to  study  the  whole  subject  of  paving  brick  test¬ 
ing.  The  commission  gave  some  real  work  and  time  to  their  sub¬ 
ject,  held  meetings  between  conventions,  called  in  others  who  were 
not  members  to  assist  in  advising  and  in  trying  out  suggested 
methods  of  test,  and  made  a  partial  report  in  Atlanta  in  December, 
1S95,  and  a  complete  report  in  Buffalo  in  February,  1897.  This 
report,  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  made  a  hundred 
printed  pages,  and  was  a  document  very  creditable  to  this  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Its  recommendations  were  at  once  taken  up  by  engineers 
all  over  the  country,  and  inside  of  two  years  the  standard  rattler 
test  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  was  the  accepted  standard  in  nearly  all 
large  centers  of  consumption. 

The  testing  out  of  new  suggestions,  and  the  repelling  of  unjust 
attacks  upon  the  method  already  in  use,  made  work  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  paving  brick  commission  for  several  years,  until  finally 
this  work  was  taken  over  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  who  are  still  continuing  their  studies  and  whose 
test  is  still  the  standard  of  the  country. 

I  mention  this  subject  to  show  that  the  Association  has  taken 
a  place,  and  an  honorable,  though  rather  small  one,  in  the  great 
work  of  creating  and  adopting  standards.  No  more  important  func¬ 
tion  in  any  industry  or  any  walk  of  life  exists  than  the  creation  of 
standards.  He  who  creates  a  standard  for  the  methods  of  life,  or 
a  standard  of  ethics  or  morals  is  hailed  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
race,  or  a  philosopher  whose  name  is  enshrined  in  the  pages  of 
history.  He  who  defines  in  an  industry  the  standard  of  excellence 
that  can  and  should  be  met,  benefits  every  man  who  either  makes 
or  uses  the  product,  and  is  a  real  public  benefactor  no  less  than 
the  philosopher.  The  constant  struggle  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  forces  of  uplift  and  those  of  degradation,  is  just  as  keen 
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in  manufacture  as  in  ethics  or  morality,  and  the  setting  of  a  mark 
which  must  be  met  to  entitle  anyone  to  the  respect  of  his  neighbor 
is  an  absolutely  necessary  first  step  in  placing  any  industry  upon 
a  plane  of  permanent  success. 

We  have  not  done  as  much  as  we  ought  to  have  done  upon  this 
subjfct  of  standardization.  We  have  been  instrumental  in  defining 
one  test  for  one  product.  But  neither  face  brick,  nor  common 
brick,  nor  hollow  brick,  nor  any  other  clay  construction  product 
have  been  standardized  as  to  crushing  strength,  or  absorption,  or 
resistance  to  frost,  or  permanence  of  color,  or  any  other  important 
subject.  We  made  a  tentative  effort,  years  ago,  to  revise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  size  of  brick,  and  did  adopt  standard  sizes,  but  we  have 
not  followed  this  up,  or  made  the  slightest  effort  to  insist  that  these 
standards  shall  be  obeyed,  and  as  a  fact  they  are  virtually  un¬ 
known  today.  The  work  we  have  not  done,  which  urgently  presses 
upon  us,  is  enough  t.o  occupy  the  whole  activity  of  the  members  of 
this  association  for  years  to  come,  if  they  would  but  undertake  it. 

Furthermore,  we  must  do  it,  or  stand  by  while  others,  whose 
interests  and  knowledge  are  less,  go  ahead  and  do  it.  Already  there 
are  committees  in  other  societies  who  are  attempting  to  do  these 
very  things  and  wre  shall  soon  have  standards  fixed.  It  remains 
with  us  to  say  whether  we  shall  be  the  principal  factor  in  fixing 
our  own  standards  or  not. 

THE  N.  E.  M.  A.  AS  A  STIMULUS  TO  RESEARCH. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  paving  brick  commission, 
certain  problems  concerning  brick  structures  were  looked  into  a 
little,  without  reaching  definite  conclusions.  In  1898,  this  Associa¬ 
tion  created  a  permanent  committee,  called  the  Committee  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Investigation,  with  an  annual  grant  of  $250.00  a  year  to 
expend  in  making  studies  for  the  benefit  of  the  clay  industries. 
This  committee  has  worked  chiefly  thus  far  through  college  labor¬ 
atories,  since  they  have  no  laboratory  of  their  own,  and  have  made 
arrangements  by  which  the  college  not  only  furnished  the  labora¬ 
tory  but  subscribed  to  the  funds  to  be  expended. 

Under  this  committee  several  important  researches  have  been 
carried  out.  The  first  of  these,  executed  by  no  less  an  individual 
than  the  present  head  of  the  ceramic  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Mr.  Albert  V.  Bleininger,  took  up  for  study  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  structure  of  the  clay  bar  produced  in  stiff  mud  machin¬ 
ery,  upon  the  strength  of  the  product.  This  investigation,  which 
covered  a  year’s  time,  and  which  makes  a  100-page  pamphlet,  still 
remains  the  most  authoritative  work  on  this  important  subject. 

A  second  study  executed  by  Mr.  Carl  H.  Griffin,  now  operating 
a  large  factory  in  Germans'-  which  American  capital  and  energy  has 
placed  in  the  very  heart  of  our  great  competitor’s  territory,  took  up 
the  problem  of  the  causes  of  black-cored  and  discolored  and  swollen 
clay  products,  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
go  over  the  dump  in  worthless  waste.  The  work  done  in  this 
bulletin  was  highly  successful,  and  has  been  of  incalculable  service 
ever  since  to  the  clay  industry.  Clayworkers  themselves  have 
many  times  said  that  this  one  bulletin  alone  has  been  worth  many 
times  ever  all  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  ever  spent. 

A  third  study,  executed  by  Mr.  Homer  F.  Staley,  now  the  lead¬ 
ing  expert  in  the  United  States  in  enameled  iron  manufacture,  took 
up  the  influence  of  sulphur,  carbon  and  iron  in  the  burning  of  clays, 
and  gave  us  our  first  definite  chemical  knowledge  of  the  role  played 
by  each  of  these  common  impurities.  Although  not  so  readily 
understood  by  practical  men,  this  bulletin  is  of  equal  fundamental 
importance  in  the  study  of  clay  burning,  and  together  with  No.  2, 
makes  the  very  best  evidence  yet  obtained  in  this  division  of 
knotvledge. 

A  fourth  study,  involving  several  years’  work,  largely  done 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Purdy,  now  research  director  for 
the  Norton  Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  took  up  the  study  of 
the  physical  behavior  of  clays  in  drying,  and  while  a  large  amount 
of  data  has  been  secured  and  beautiful  curves  have  been  obtained, 
the  subject  has  not  yet  been  put  into  complete  form.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  will  yet  be  done. 

The  foregoing  researches,  carried  out  by  the  Committee  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Investigation,  through  its  Secretary  and  its  appointees,  are  a 
concrete  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  society,  spending 
even  such  an  absurdly  small  sum  as  we  have  thus  far  used.  So 
virgin  is  our  field  of  labor,  and  so  numerous  the  problems  involved 
in  every  branch  of  the  industry,  that  even  with  these  insignificant 
sums,  results  of  the  utmost  financial  value,  which  has  saved  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  losses,  have  been  obtained  and  the  sum  of  ac¬ 
tual  definite  knowledge  has  been  considerably  increased. 

The  impetus  given  by  this  work  to  other  schools,  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  through  its  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  its  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  to  private  experimenters  working  in  dozens  of  places  all  over 
the  country,  cannot  be  directly  measured,  of  course,  but  to  those 
who  have  been  in  close  contact  with  such  work,  its  predominating 
influence  is  unquestioned.  Almost  every  one  of  the  actual  leaders 
of  research  in  clayworking  fields  in  America  today  got  their  per¬ 
sonal  training  in  this  very  work  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Technical  Investigation  Committee,  and  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  inspiration  there  acquired,  have  gone  forth  to  the  greater 
work,  by  which  the  position  of  America  has  been  so  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  the  technology  of  the  clay  industry.  (Applause.) 


THE  N.  E.  M.  A.  AND  ITS  OFFSHOOTS. 

Because  of  the  looseness  of  our  organization,  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  in  this  Association  to  get  down  to  highly  exact  or  spe¬ 
cific  technical  studies  and  debates  at  our  meetings.  While  there 
is  a  core  or  central  body  of  men  here,  who  are  greatly  attached 
to  tile  organization,  and  who  never  miss  a  meeting  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  unable  to  come,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  great  many 
have  joined  it  who  have  attended  only  once  or  twice,  and  who  drop 
out  and  return  again  without  any  serious  thought  of  the  effect 
of  their  instability  upon  the  organization.  In  fact,  these  floaters 
are  people  who  are  more  or  less  selfish  in  their  attitude  to  the 
Association — who  think  of  what  they  can  get  from  it.  rather  than 
what  they  can  give  to  it,  and  recognize  no  obligation  whatever  ex¬ 
cept  their  own  pleasure  and  convenience  in  attending  its  meetings 
or  going  upon  its  programs.  Every  organization  has  some  such 
members,  but  ours  has  too  large  a  proportion. 

Because  of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  us  by  the  somewhat 
large  temporary  or  floating  membership,  and  other  causes  which 
need  not  be  taken  up  here,  the  need  of  other  organizations  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  work  of  this  one  has  gradually  developed.  A  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  is  brought  out  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  in  1S9S,  a  young  ceramic  graduate 
read  a  paper  upon  the  fitting  of  glaze  to  a  body.  His  paper  was 
very  simple,  and  was  clearly  read  and  carefully  explained  and  il¬ 
lustrated  with  specimens,  and  the  calculations  made  were  actually 
carried  out  on  the  blackboard  before  the  audience.  In  fact,  as  I 
look  back  upon  it  today,  it  was  a  very  clear  and  pretty  piece  of 
presentation  work.  But  unfortunately  it  didn’t  “take”  with  the 
members.  No  questions  were  asked,  no  discussion  was  made,  and 
no  interest  shown,  other  than  a  little  perfunctory  applause  when 
the  speaker  sat  down. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  in  the  lobby,  this  young  man  with  two 
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ethers  had  formed  the  conception  of  the  American  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety — a  body  which  should  afford  a  place,  and  an  audience,  where 
papers  like  his  own  recent  failure  would  be  welcome — a  place,  in 
fact,  where  technical  discussions  could  be  started  and  carried  out 
to  some  sort  of  completion,  and  where  the  technical  side  would  be 
the  important  and  valued  side  of  the  meetings,  instead  of  being  in 
the  way  and  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  eleven  men  got  together  and  spent  the 
evening  in  planning  the  outline  of  the  new  organization,  which  it 
was  agreed  should  be  formed,  and  a  year  later  twenty-one  charter 
members  held  their  first  session  at  Columbus.  Such  was  the  birth 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society.  Like  Eve,  it  sprang  from  Adam’s 
rib.  I  suppose  it  must  have  hurt  Adam  a  little — it’s  been  hurting 
him  ever  since — but,  after  all,  it’s  a  pain  that  all  Adams  are  mighty 
glad  to  endure  and  which  you  couldn’t  induce  them  to  part  with. 

So  with  the  N.  B.  M,  A.  Some  of  its  best  and  most  loyal  mem¬ 
bers  didn’t  like  this  off-shoot  organization,  and  saw  only  weakness 
and  injury  to  the  parent  organization  in  its  formation.  But,  after 
fifteen  years  of  side-by-side  existence,  I  don’t  think  anyone  can 
really  say  that  it  has  so  proven.  It  has  been  managed  by  persons 
who  remained  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  worked  for  its  interests.  It 
has  done  work  which  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  could  not  do  and  did  not 
want  to  do.  Its  needs  are  not  identical  and  its  membership  is  not 
identical,  or  even  largely  common  to  both  organizations,  but  its 
results  have  in  my  opinion  been  of  great  value  to  the  parent  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  has  published  fifteen  big  vol¬ 
umes,  comprising  over  five  hundred  technical  articles,  and  over 
6,000  pages  of  text.  It  comprises  far  the  largest  single  source 
of  technical  writings  upon  the  clay  industry  in  the  English  lan- 
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guage,  and  is  the  most  up  to  date.  It  has  over  500  members,  of 
whom  fifty  or  more  are  from  foreign  countries,  and  it  has  won 
national  and  international  recognition  from  scientific  and  engineer¬ 
ing  organizations  in  every  civilized  country. 

I  think  this  record  of  success  briefly  recited  above  is  a  cause 
for  just  pride  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  This  organization,  which  has 
done  so  well,  is  an  offshoot  from  us.  Without  us,  it  might  never 
have  been  formed,  or  it  would  certainly  have  grown  up  in  a  very 
different  channel.  We  are  entitled  to  glory  in  its  progress  and 
its  successes,  just  like  an  old  schoolmaster  who  swells  with  pride 
over  the  achievements  of  a  former  pupil  who  has  become  a  mathe¬ 
matical  genius.  The  old  man  taught  him  his  arithmetic,  and 
pounded  some  sense  and  some  manners  into  his  head  when  he 
came  under  him,  but  he  doesn’t  resent  it  now,  because  this  boy 
has  made  use  of  this  training  to  win  a  place  in  the  mathematical 
world. 

Beside  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  this  parent  organization 
has  given  birth  to  a  number  of  others — the  Clayworking  Machinery 
Manufacturers,  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers,  the  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America,  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  and 
various  others  which  have  been  formed  or  proposed. 

Every  one  of  these  have  a  distinct  purpose,  which  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  does  not  fulfill  and  does  not  want  to  fulfill.  If  the  topics  that 
these  other  associations  discuss  were  taken  up  here  they  would 
lead  to  inevitable  dissension,  for  in  our  membership  is  a  great  di¬ 
versity  of  interests,  many  of  which  are  conflicting  in  some  degree. 
We  have  found,  the  one  common  ground,  upon  which  all  can  unite 
and  work  together. 

In  fact,  as  I  look  back  over  this  quarter  of  a  century’s  work  of 
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this  Association,  I  am  filled  with  wonder  and  with  pride  that  we 
have  shown  such  astuteness  in  steering  our  course.  As  I  see  it 
now,  the  least  variation  from  the  course  we  have  pursued  would 
have  brought  us  to  wreck,  and  now  at  the  end,  we  have  our  cen¬ 
tral  organization,  stronger  than  ever,  and  surrounded  with  a  whole 
bevy  of  smaller  bodies — each  distinct  in  its  organization  and  pur¬ 
poses,  but  all  loyal  to  the  parent  body,  and  unwilling  to  take  over 
any  part  of  its  functions.  (Applause.)  What  more  could  general¬ 
ship  accomplish? 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  THESE  ACTIVITIES. 

What  is  the  motive  powTer  or  the  controlling  force  of  all  this 
intricate  and  interlacing  series  of  activities?  We  have  seen  that 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  been  itself  an  active  social  force,  and  a  sort 
of  extension  school  for  clayworkers ;  that  it  has  built  up  and  en¬ 
couraged  other  technical  schools.  That  it  has  established  standards, 
carried  on  researches,  organized  branch  organizations,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  clay  industry  of  America,  through  all  these  and  many 
more  less  clearly  defined  methods.  And  what  is  the  keynote  of 
it  all?  Is  it  self  and  pelf,  or  is  it  broad-minded  altruism  and 
patriotism? 

We  cannot  divorce  our  interests  from  those  of  our  brother  man. 
The  altruist  is  one  who  sees  this  principle  and  who  acts  upon  it — 
he  who  in  helping  himself  is  glad  to  help  his  neighbor — he  who 
wants  to  get  ahead,  but  who  wants  to  take  his  neighbor  ahead  with 
him  instead  of  climbing  over  his  prostrate  form. 

I  hold  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  exhibit  too  great  a  degree 
of  self-sacrifice  in  this  world.  It  is  not  a  common  failing,  as  all 
will  admit.  But  self-sacrifice  may  run  to  seed,  like  any  other  fad 
or  fancy,  and  become  no  longer  either  effective  or  desirable.  The 
old  flagellant  monks,  who  beat  their  backs  with  knotted  whips 
daily,  in  atoning  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  seem  to  me  a  case  in 


point.  They  would  have  contributed  much  more  to  the  good  of 
the  world  if  they  had  come  out  of  seclusion  and  spent  their  energy 
and  thought  in  productive  work  for  the  common  good. 

I  hold  that  the  most  desirable  citizen  and  the  greatest  man  is 
he  who  succeeds  in  his  work  while  subjecting  himself  to  the  best 
interests  of  all — the  man  who  succeeds  and  yet  helps  others  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  This  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  Christian  citizenship. 
And  I  hold  that  organizations,  as  well  as  individuals,  may  exemplify 
these  principles  and  that  our  beloved  Association  is  a  very  good 
case  in  point. 

Suppose  an  organization  undertook  to  get  along  in  the  business 
world  without  recognizing  the  principle  of  altruistic  co-operation 
and  said  by  its  attitude :  “We  don’t  care  to  co-operate — we  are 
quite  able  to  push  our  own  way,  and  others  must  push  theirs.  Our 
technical  staff  will  advise  us,  and  our  legal  staff  will  keep  us  out 
of  trouble  (or  in  it)  and  our  sales  organization  knows  how  to 
reach  the  consumer,  and  will  advise  us  as  to  what  the  public  wants. 
We  don’t  care  to  educate  the  public.”  Do  you  think  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  ever  gets  far?  I  don’t.  I’ve  seen  it  tried. 

An  organization  formed  upon  frankly  selfish  lines  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  operate  successfully  to  do  its  appointed  work,  and  such 
organizations  have  their  place.  They  concern  themselves  chiefly 
with  (a)  maintenance  of  prices,  (b)  maintenance  of  wage  agree¬ 
ments,  (c)  maintenance  of  selling  agencies,  (d)  maintenance  of  pro¬ 
motion  bureaus,  (e)  maintenance  of  private  laboratories  and  private 
technical  staff,  (f)  maintenance  of  transportation  and  freight  rate 
bureaus,  (g)  maintenance  of  tax,  insurance  and  protective  bureaus. 

This  .is  all  good  and  useful  work — in  its  place !  We  all  want 
to  make  money — we  must  make  money  in  order  to  succeed,  and 
without  success  we  can’t  help  others  to  succeed.  But  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  starts  in  with  its  eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  the  above 
objects,  and  no  others,  will  never  get  anywhere.  The  man  or  the 
organization  who  loses  his  altruism  and  becomes  wrapped  up  wholly 
in  a  struggle  for  selfish  advantage  cannot  reach  real  success.  He 
may  get  wealth  for  a  time,  but  he’ll  never  get  happiness. 

The  N.  B.  M  A.  has  thus  far  been  an  altruistic  organization. 
There  have  been  those  who  have  advocated  converting  us  into  a 
big  publicity  organization — who  would  raise  our  dues  to  a  much 
larger  sum  per  annum,  and  with  the  money  inaugurate  a  campaign 
to  boost  brick  everywhere  for  every  purpose.  These  people  have 
called  us  old-fashioned.  They  have  said,  “Get  out  of  your  rut  and 
get  up  and  do  something.”  I  want  to  raise  the  question  whether, 
under  such  leadership,  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  would  have  as  much  concrete  good  to  show  as  it  now  has? 
Would  a  publicity  bureau  have  done  the  things  that  we  have 
done?  Would  the  things  that  a  publicity  bureau  would  do  properly 
take  the  place  of  what  we  have  done?  Everyone  will  have  his  own 
opinion  on  these  questions,  but  I  know  mine ! 

The  publicity  work  needs  doing,  but  after  all  it’s  only  one 
small  factor  in  our  work.  I  believe  in  it,  and  have  done  my  share 
to  help  it  along.  But  those  who  would  convert  an  organization 
which  has  to  its  credit  the  list  of  achievements  herein  set  forth 
into  a  publicity  organization  surely  need  mental  perspective,  for 
they  fail  utterly  to  distinguish  the  really  big  things  of  life  from 
the  little  and  incidental. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  chosen  the  higher  field.  Let  it  remain  an 
altruistic  organization.  On  this  basis,  and  on  it  only,  all  can  co¬ 
operate.  Leave  this  high  plane  for  any  selfish  end,  and  discord 
would  at  once  arise  and  disruption  soon  follow.  Brotherly  love 
has  made  this  organization  what  it  is.  Its  achievements  are  no 
small  ones.  They  constitute  an  honorable  record.  (Applause.) 

But  there  is  as  much  to  do  now  as  when  we  began,  to  all  in¬ 
tents,  and  we  need  our  old  enthusiasm  and  our  old  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  do  it  successfully.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  forward  upon  our 
pathway,  unheeding  those  who  would  lead  us  off  into  the  by-paths 
of  selfish  commercialism  or  those  who  would  weigh  us  down  with 
the  ball  and  chain  of  ancient  usage  and  established  precedent.  Sci¬ 
entific  study  of  our  business  should  be  our  watchword!  Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  applying  the  fruits  of  scientific  studies  should  be  our  plan. 
Fixed  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  general  and  clayworkers 
in  particular  should  he  our  rallying  cry.  These  three  will  insure 
for  our  Association  a  future  as  bright  as  the  past  has  been  honor¬ 
able.  (Loud  applause.) 

President  Rogers:  I  am  sure  we  are  very  grateful,  indeed, 
to  Professor  Orton  for  this  splendid  paper,  which  is  now  open 
for  discussion.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  of 
the  gentlemen  who  desire  to  speak  on  this  paper. 

Genera!  Discussion. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  Shawnee,  O.:  Though  it  is  getting  late 
and  some  may  be  thinking  of  leaving  the  hall,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  pass  up  this  contribution  of  Professor  Ortor. 
without  some  comment.  I  think  it  was  one  that  was  very 
much  needed  at  this  time.  I  have  had  that  same  thought  in 
mind  for  some  time  that  I  would  write  to  our  Secretary  and 
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suggest  such  a  paper  at  this  time  for  this  reason.  It  has 
been  sort  of  common  talk  among  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  about  the  lobbies  for  the  last  few  years  that  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.  was  going  down,  that  it  was  not  of  any  account  any 
more  because  the  offshoots  from  it  were  doing  all  of  the 
work— the  American  Ceramic  Society,  the  National  Paving- 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Building  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Face  Brick  Manufacturers — and  that 
for  this  reason  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  N  B.  M.  A.  to 
do.  You  have  doubtless  many  of  you  heard  such  criticisms. 
\'/e  who  have  given  so  many  years  to  this  Association,  have 
given  so  much  to  its  interests,  know  that  the  field,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  field,  for  this  association  is  still  open  and  uncovered, 
and  we  feel  and  appreciate  the  usefulness  that  should  con¬ 
tinue  and  not  fail  because  of  these  other  organizations.  The 
usefulness  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  not  being  curtailed  at  all. 
The  very  fact  brought  out  in  Professor  Orton’s  paper  that  if 
it  had  done  nothing  else  but  start  these  other  organizations, 
that  of  itself  would  have  been  enough  for  our  Association  to 
accomplish.  Professor  Orton  has  left  nothing  for  any  one 
to  say.  We  have  enough  to  do  today.  I  only  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  paper.  It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  given  careful 
consideraticn.  We  must  not  feel  that  because  there  have 
been  some  people  in  this  organization  that  have  felt  that 
we  had  passed  the  days  of  usefulness,  that  there  is  nothing- 
left  lor  us  to  do,  and  this  organization  in  which  we  started 
so  many  years  ago,  and  in  which  so  many  of  us  have  taken 
such  an  interest  that  it  seems  a  part  of  our  lives,  it  is  for  us 
to  see  that  this  organization  is  kept  up  to  the  high  standard 
it  has  always  maintained,  and  that  we  should  educate  these 
new-  people  who  are  coming  to  us  to  the  value  of  this  or¬ 
ganization.  (Applause.) 

Lewis  Penfield,  Willoughby,  O.:  I  would  not  like  to  have 
this  question  passed  without  giving  expression  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  we  have  had  in  listening  to  that  paper,  w'hich  is  a  review 
of  the  history  of  this  Association,  given  in  the  best  manner 
that  I  have  ever  heard  it  given  expression  to.  1  think  Pro¬ 
fessor  Orton  ought  to  receive  the  thanks  of  every  member  of 
the  Association  for  its  preparation.  There  was  particularly 
one  feature  that  he  brought  out  at  the  close  of  his  remarks 
that  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with.  That  of  keeping  the  doors 
of  the  Association  open,  working  for  the  good  of  the  industry 
at  large  and  for  the  good  of  our  neighbors  who  now  are  not 
members  of  the  Association.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  a 
member  of  another  association;  it  was  organized  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  seven  years  ago,  and  they  have  chosen  a  different 
course.  It  has  been  the  belief  of  those  who  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  association  most  of  the  time  that  they  hold  in 
their  possession  facts,  so-called,  secret  at  times,  that  were 
beneficial  to  their  members  and  that  if  any  others  were  given 
access  to  their  sessions  it  would  be  only  through  acquiring 
membership  in  the  association.  They  had  quite  a  large  mem¬ 
bership  at  first,  which  from  year  to  year  has  not  increased.  I 
have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  in  the  interest 
of  the  passage  of  such  a  plan  as  spoken  of  by  Professor  Orton 
this  morning,  and  I  regret  to  sav  that  I  have  always  been  in 
the  minority.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for  that  asso¬ 
ciation,  it  is  gradually  dwindling  in  membership  and  interest 
and  has  missed  its  calling.  The  field  is  there  but  it  is  not 
being  cultivated  by  the  association. 

Anthony  Ittner:  Just  a  word,  if  I  may.  The  spirit  that 
pervades  the  paper  which  has  just  been  yead  by  Professor 
Orton  confirms  the  estimate  I  have  had  of  the  man.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  endorse  the  sentiment.  I  presume  no  gentle¬ 
man  knows  the  age  of  Professor  Orton  and  I  don’t  want  to 
throw  bouquets  at  myself,  either,  but  it  is  possible  that  An¬ 
thony  Ittner  endorsed  that  sentiment  before  Professor  Orton 
was  born— forty-six  years  ago— that  was  before  the  word  boy¬ 
cott  was  coined.  At  that  time  it  was  known  as  ban,  b-a-n 
ban,  that  was  placed  on  Anthony  Ittner  and  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  because  they  would  not  submit  to  an  ar¬ 


bitrary  ruling  which  would  divest  any  one  of  God’s  children 
of  every  privilege  that  any  one  of  these  children  could  have. 
Because  we  would  not  consent  to  the  limitation  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  line  in  which  we  were  engaged  in  bricklaying,  we 
were  boycotted,  and  my  idea  is  this,  that  I  don’t  want  any 
piivilege  as  an  individual  beyond  and  above  that  that  any 
one  of  God’s  children  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  1  want  them  all  to  come  in,  and  if  I  can’t  hold  my 
own  on  a  basis  of  that  kind  I  am  willing  to  go  down,  and,  as  I 
told  my  employes  at  that  time,  to  scrape  the  streets  of  the 
city  for  my  living;  in  case  that  was  fqrbidden  by  closed  shop 
unionism,  that  I  would  beg  at  the  door  of  the  poor  house, 
which  would  not  be  closed  against  me,  and  that  rather  than 
subscribe  to  such  arbitrary,  unfriendly,  unchristian  methods, 
I  would  consider  it  an  honor  to  spend  the  balance  of  my  days 
in  the  poor  house. 

Marion  Blair,  Kushequa,  Pa.:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Convention — As  one  of  the  younger  members  of 
this  organization  who  has  only  attended  some  six  or  seven 
meetings  of  this  Association,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Orton’s  paper  and  an  appreciation  of  the  ed¬ 
ucational  benefits  which  I,  and  I  am  certain  many  other  mem¬ 
bers,  have  derived  from  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  My 
object  in  attending  these  meetings  is  to  obtain  such  benefits 
as  are  outlined  in  Mr.  Orton’s  paper.  In  my  small  position  in 
the  clay  industry  I  can  have  no  interest  in  the  commercial 
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end  of  the  industry.  It  is  the  educational  things  which  interest 
me,  and  for  a  period  of  ten  years  I  have  never  considered  or 
made  a  proposition  for  a  position  in  the  clay  industry  which 
has  not  had  in  it  a  provision  that  instead  of  a  vacation  I 
should  be  allowed  two  weeks  in  which  to  attend  these  meet¬ 
ings.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ittner:  If  I  may  incorporate  in  my  remarks  I  want  to 
say  that  my  son,  Warren  Ittner,  was  a  graduate  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Orton’s  school, 

Chas.  J.  Deckman,  Cleveland:  I  am  sure  that  I  express 
extreme  gratification  of  one  of  the  children  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  when  I  say  here  that  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  which  is  one  of  the  older  children,  has 
been  more -greatly  benefited  by  the  co-operation  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  this  organization  than  they  have  up  to  the  present 
time  from  their  own  individual  pursuits.  I  want  to  say  to 
Professor  Orton  that  we  thank  him  most  heartily  fo(r  the  able 
and  splendid  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  this  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  this  convention.  These  conventions 
under  such  auspicious  circumstances  as  we  are  meeting  here 
today  tend  to  amalgamate  all  of  the  varied  interests  of  our 
industry  in  such  a  way  as  cannot  help  but  be  very  beneficial 
to  each  and  every  department,  if  they  will  only  consider 
thoughtfully  and  very  carefully  the  arguments  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  presented  here  and  adjust  them  to  our  own  personal  and 
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individual  cases.  I  assure  you  that  the  stimulus  that  this  or¬ 
ganization  has  given  to  its  child,  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  ben¬ 
efits,  and  it  has  set  us  to  thinking  along  lines  that  we  may 
measure  to  the  standard  that  our  industry  so  justly  de¬ 
serves.  I  want  to  again  thank  Professor  Orton  in  behalf  of 
our  organization  for  this  most  splendid  document.  (Applause.) 

W.  E.  Dunwody,  Macon,  Ga.:  I  want  as  a  delegate  from 
Georgia  to  add  my  appreciation  of  Professor  Orton’s  paper. 
It  is  always  well  to  consider  what  we  are  doing,  and  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  learn  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  that  body.  I  think  we  can  decide  very 
quickly  and  definitely  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  doubt 
that  not  only  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
duties  not  constricted,  but  they  are  broadening.  I  think  we 
would  do  well  to  address  ourselves  to  the  splendid  advantages 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  called. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  I  want  to  give  you  just  one  little  incident 
that  shows  that  Professor  Orton  does  not  indulge  in  mere 
words.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  for  a  four  years’  term 
on  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation  when  we  only 
had  one  department  of  ceramics  in  the  United  States,  and 
during  that  four  years  I  was  loyal  to  the  Department  of 
Ceramics  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  but  at  the  expiration 
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of  my  term,  when  the  time  came  fo,r  my  re-election,  I  said  I 
did  not  want  to  be  re-elected.  Professor  Orton  came  to  me 
and  said,  “Bloomfield,  I  want  you  on  this  committee.”  I  said 
to  him,  “Professor  Orton,  I  want  to  do  something  for  New 
Jersey,  I  want  to  have  a  ceramic  school  there  and  I  do  not 
think  I  can  be  loyal  to  you  and  have  a  school  there.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Orton  said,  “I  want  you  to  go  to  New  Jersey  and  do 
what 'you  can.  That  is  right,  there  is  ,room  enough  in  this 
country  for  other  ceramic  schools,  but  I  want  you  with  us 
on  that  committee.”  If  that  does  not  show  that  what  he  said 
today  comes  from  the  heart,  I  don’t  know  what  would,  for  I 
have  known  some  other  instances  where  it  has  been  reversed. 
I  tell  you,  Professor  Orton  is  all  right.  (Applause.) 

Will  P.  Blair:  I  just  want  to  add  two  or  th,ree  words,  and 
two  or  three  words  only.  I  subscribe  heartily  to  everyhing 
that  was  said  by  Professor  Orton  in  his  paper,  as  to  the  ac¬ 
complishments,  the  history  and  the  purposes  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  but  in  this  connection  I  want  to  say  by  way  of  warning 
that  the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  Association  have  only 
had  an  initiatory  effort,  that  we  have  simply  opened  the  door 
of  opportunity  for  this  Association’s  work  in  the  future  along 
that  same  line  as  it  has  pursued  in  the  past.  The  door  being 
opened,  it  is  our  duty  as  members  of  this  Association  to  walk 
in.  (Applause.) 


Secretary  Randall:  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  this 
is  the  best  first  session  that  the  Association  has  ever  held. 
The  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  the  interest  manifested  I  do 
not  think  has  been  exceeded  at  any  of  our  previous  meetings, 
so  the  National  Association  is  not  on  the  downward  grade. 
We  have  been  welcomed  to  Chicago  cordially,  but  here  is 
a  still  warmer,  though  silent,  greeting  from  Ocean  Springs, 
Miss.,  bearing  the  card  of  our  charter  member,  D.  V.  Puring- 
ton,  who  always  sends  flowers  for  the  assistant  secretary’s 
desk.  Mr.  Parker  Fiske  is  present  and  wants  to  make  an 
announcement  relative  to  the  B.  B.  A. 

Parker  Fiske,  New  York  City:  As  you  know,  the  Building 
Brick  Association  represents  the  selling  end  of  the  brick 
business.  We  aye  going  to  have  our  first  session  this  after¬ 
noon.  It  will  be  a  public  meeting  and  everybody  is  invited, 
not  only  the  men  but  the  ladies.  No  one  will  be  asked  to 
subscribe  money,  no  contributions  will  be  taken  up,  so  you 
need  have  no  fear  to  come  to  this  meeting.  I  want  to  call 
particular  attention  to  Mr.  Casson,  who  is  to  address  us  on 
“How  to  Sell  Brick.”  We  have  brought  Mr.  Casson  all  the 
way  from  Denver  to  make  this  address.  It  has  been  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  hear  Mr.  Casson  twice  and  I  assure  you  I  have  never 
hea,rd  a  man  who  could  speak  more  eloquently  or  interestingly 
than  he  can.  I  assure  you  there  is  a  treat  in  store  for  the 
people  who  attend  this  meeting.  Wherever  Mr.  Casson  goes- 
he  is  attended  by  audiences  who  stand  up  and  shout  and 
wave  handkerchiefs  because  of  his  keen  analysis  and  his 
clever  expressions  and  I  am  sure  he  will  have  a  good  meeting 
this  afternoon.  The  meeting  takes  place  at  2:00  o’clock  in 
this  room. 

President  Rogers:  The  next  session  of  this  convention 
will  convene  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30.  We  will  now  stand 
adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Thursday  Morning,  March  6th. 

President  Rogers:  Gentlemen,  you  will  come  to  order. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  open  our  second  session.  I  will 
ask  the  Secretary  to  announce  the  first  order  of  business. 

Chas.  J.  Deckman:  Before  taking  up  the  formal  program 
1  wish  to  offer  a  resolution.  The  Society  for  Testing  Ma¬ 
terials  intends  to  take  up  the  question,  as  I  take  it,  of  every 
detail  of  testing  structural  materials  and  unless  the  building 
and  other  brick  interests  of  this  Association  has  some  rep¬ 
resentation  before  them,  their  interests  may  suffer,  and  I 
therefore  move  that  this  Association  take  out  membership* 
in  this  Society  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Society  on  these- 
questions. 

John  T.  Hummert,  Quincy,  Ill.:  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  in  order  on  the  morning 
program  is  number  two,  a  paper  in  which  you  will  all  be 
deeply  interested,  and  which  will  be  of  much  subsequent 
value,  I  am  sure — “Our  National  Fire  Waste,  Its  Cause  and 
Remedy,”  by  C.  J.  Doyle,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Doyle  has  been 
called  away  from  home,  but  an  associate  of  his,  Mr.  Ernest. 
Palmer,  of  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters,  has  kindly 
consented  to  present  a  paper  on  that  subject. 

OUR  NATIONAI  FIRE  WASTE;  ITS  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY. 

BY  ERNEST  PALMER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  President  arid  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

In  early  Biblical  history  you  will  recall  that  a  certain  man  cbs- 
tined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  all  time  was  guarding 
the  flocks  of  Jericho  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  when  he  was  startled 
by  a  burning  bush. 

He  was  startled  because  he  could  not  account  for  fire  in  that 
place  and  under  those  circumstances.  No  other  human  being  was 
within  sound  of  his  voice,  and,  although  it  was  in  Egypt,  it  was 
before  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  cigarette  and  the  careless  dispos:- 
tion  of  the  cigarette  stub.  Furthermore  he  had  not  been  careless 
with  matches. 

But  the  fire  itself — the  burning  bush — did  not  make  sve’.i  a  pro- 
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found  impression  upon  him  as  the  singular  fact  that  the  bush 
burned  without  being  consumed,  and  we  are  told  that  from  the 
burning  bush  Moses  received  his  first  instructions  to  fit  him  for 
iiis  great  task  of  leading  the  people  of  Israel  out  of  bondage. 

The  voice  of  God  in  that  instance  came  from  a  burning  bush 
which  was  not  consumed. 

Are  you  disposed  this  morning  to  realize  that  the  American 
people  are  today  in  bondage  to  a  spirit  of  carelessness,  extravagance 
and  indifference,  and  that  this  bondage  is  proving  harder  to  shake 
off  than  the  bondage  under  which  the  ancient  Israelites  labored  in- 
Egypt?  Are  you  disposed  this  morning  to  read  the  voice  of  proph¬ 
ecy  in  the  great  annual  fire  waste  of  this  country?  Are  you  dis¬ 
posed  to  heed  this  voice  which  speaks  to  you  not  through  a  burning 
bush  which  is  not  consumed,  but  rather  through  the  smoke  and 
ashes  of  thousands  of  buildings  and  homes  which  are  consumed. 

After  all,  perhaps  it  is  the  voice  of  God  if  we  would  but  heed 
it.  It  should  speak  to  us  also  through  the  thousands  of  human 
lives  which  are  needlessly  sacrificed  every  year  to  this  red  plague. 
The  silent  lips  of  these  victims  should  speak  with  an  eloquence 
more  compelling  than  any  you  will  hear  from  this  platform  today. 

Fire  has  been  a  word  to  conjure  with  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  Tt  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature.  We  find  in 
history  and  in  the  literature  of  all  peoples  numerous  instances  of  its 
use  by  the  gods,  both  to  punish  and  to  benefit  mankind. 

We  know  that  in  our  present  day  civilization  it  appears  to  be 
man  s  willing  slave,  but  we  are  now  to^discuss  for  a  few  moments 
the  cases  where  it  has  proved  to  be  man’s  vengeful  master. 

The  national  fire  waste  is  so  tremendous  that  we  can  almost 
imagine  it  leaves  a  trail  of  sparks  and  cinders  across  the  heavens 
as  our  old  world  wanders  on  its  way,  perhaps  deceiving  the  people 
of  Mars  into  the  belief  that  a  new  comet  is  amongst  them. 

But  let  us  leave  the  figures  of  speech  for  a  while,  and  backed 
up  by  the  cold  figures  of  reliable  statistics  let  us  look,  first,  at  the 
national  fire  waste  as  it  actually  exists ;  then,  second,  analyze  for 
a  few  moments  the  causes  and  effects  of  this  situation,  and  finally 
let  us  venture  a  few  suggestions  as  to  a  remedy. 

Now.  what  are  the  conditions?  Take  one  phase  of  the  problem. 

Our  fire  departments  are  the  wonder  of  the  world,  both  in  the 
mattei  of  equipment  and  in  the  skill  of  the  men  who  operate  them 

We  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  put 
out  fires  and  we  are  fairly  successful  at  it,  but  we  spend  merely  a 
few  paltry  thousands  in  preventing  these  fires  before  they  start. 
Perhaps  that  is  just  an  instance  of  American  inconsistency. 

You  know  it  has  been  said  that  we  Americans  are  the  most  in¬ 
consistent  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  always  accom¬ 
plish  what  we  set  out  to  do,  but  sometimes  we  set  out  in  the 
wrong  direction. 


A  modern  Chinese  philosopher  has  said  that  the  American  na¬ 
tion  spends  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  and  sacrifices  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  missionaries  trying  to  get  the  Chinese  into  heaven 
when  we  won’t  even  let  them  come  into  this  country.  He  says 
that  we  are  inconsistent.  However  it  may  be  on  that  point,  we  are 
certainly  inconsistent  in  the  amounts  of  money  which  we  spend  to 
put  out  fires  as  compared  with  the  amounts  which  we  spend  to 
prevent  them. 

Let  us  compare  Berlin,  which  is  the  same  character  of  city, 
with  about  the  same  population  and  area,  with  Chicago.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  Berlin  fire  department  is  about  $300,000  annually 
— of  Chicago  about  $3,000,000. 


I  naturally  hesitate  to  quote  statistics  to  an  intelligent  audience 
like  this.  A  mass  of  statistics  goes  well  enough  upon  some  occa¬ 
sions,  but  we  Americans  in  this  age  of  merchant  tailoring  are  pretty 
apt  to  believe  that  figures  usually  lie  (except  on  the  beach  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  during  the  open  season). 

Then  there  is  also  that  time-tried  and  fire-tested  expression,  “The 
devil  may  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose.”  I  can  hardly  be  accused 
of  that,  however,  for  this  is  not  a  lecture  on  hell-fire.  A.  man  from 
Chicago  would  be  no  authority  on  that  subject.  (Laughter.) 

I  should  prefer  to  follow  the  example  of  that  little  Boston  lady 
who  was  on  her  way  to  school  with  a  bundle  of  books — I  believe 
all  Boston  children  carry  books  and  wear  glasses. 

This  little  girl  got  on  a  street  car  and  offered  the  conductor  a 
nickel.  The  conductor,  being  one  of  those  gracious,  kindly,  polite 
individuals  who  collect  our  fares  upon  the  crowded  city  street  cars, 
naturally  take  a  personal  interest  in  each  of  the  passengers,  sees 
that  they  get  a  seat,  the  proper  transfer,  get  off  at  the  right  place 
and  don’  pay  a  soulless  corporation  too  much  money,  said  to  this 
little  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  about  eight  years  old  and  entitled  to 
ride  for  half  fare,  “My  little  lady,  how  old  are  you?”  and  she 
looktd  up  at  him  with  disdain  congealed  in  shining  globules  upon 
her  pale  cheeks,  and,  handing  him  a  nickel,  said,  “I  will  pay  my 
fare  and  keep  my  statistics  to  myself!”  (Laughter.) 

However,  it  is  best  that  we  have  a  few  figures,  showing  the 
exact  condition  of  things  as  they  are. 

The  fire  loss  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  reported  by 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  for  the  year  1912,  amounts  to  $225,- 
320,900.  We  destroy  more  by  fire  than  does  all  of  Europe.  Our 
fire  loss  pro  rata  is  from  six  to  twenty  times  that  of  any  other 


nation,  the  actual  combustion  we  indulge  in  is  equivalent  to  a  tax 
of  almost  $3  per  capita  every  year.  In  Italy  it  is  12  cents,  in  Ger¬ 
many  4  9  cents,  and  in  ail  Europe  the  average  is  less  than  33  cents. 

In  252  American  cities  the  average  is  over  $3.  In  New  York 

there  are  12,000  fires  each  year,  and  in  London,  which  is  over 

twice  as  large,  there  are  fewer  than  4,000. 

Why,  in  this  country  a  city  of  half  a  million  people  feels  in  luck 
to  wind  up  a  year  with  less  than  $5,000,000  fire  loss.  A  city  of 
the  same  size  in  Europe  feels  that  it  has  been  stricken  for  its  sins 
if  its  fires  aggregate  more  than  $50,000  a  year. 

In  the  group  of  eleven  cities  having  a  population  of  400,000 
or  over,  St.  Louis  had  the  largest  per  capita  loss,  with  Boston  sec¬ 
ond,  while  Chicago  was  third,  with  a  loss  of  $2.59  per  capita.  Bal¬ 
timore,  which  received  a  salutary  warning  from  its  conflagration  in 
1904,  made  the  best  showing  of  the  cities  in  this  group,  with  Cleve¬ 
land  next.  The  average  per  capita  loss  of  this  group  of  the  eleven 

larger  cities  is  $2.27,  which  is  thirteen  cents  higher  than  in  1910. 

(These  figures  were  compiled  in  1911.) 

The  average  daily  loss  throughout  the  whole  country  is  more 
than  one-naif  million  dollars.  We  have  something  like  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  buildings  in  this  country,  and  we  clap  our  wings  and  crow 
vociferously  about  the  vast  amount  of  building  that  we  do  and 
our  great  building  booms,  and  imagine  that  we  are  adding  won¬ 
derfully  to  our  real  property. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  to.  If  we  didn’t  have  a 
building  boom  every  so  often,  we  would  soon  be  living  in  oaves  and 
forests.  We  burn  down  now  about  one-third  as  much  as  we  build 
anew  each  year. 

Every  week  in  the  year  we  burn  up  three  public  halls,  twelve 
churches,  ten  schools,  two  hospitals,  two  asylums — don’t  try  to  re¬ 
member  all  of  these  or  you  may  be  in  the  next  one  that  burns — ■ 
two  colleges,  six  apartment  houses,  twenty-six  hotels,  three  depart- 
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ment  stores,  two  jails — which  could  perhaps  be  filled  with  incendi¬ 
aries  if  all  states  had  good  fire  marshal  laws — 140  flat  buildings 
and  about  1,500  homes. 

Now  have  any  of  these  figures  stuck  in  your  minds,  or  do  they 
merely  represent  to  you  a  certain  manner  of  speech  of  the  speaker 
who  must  needs  take  up  some  time  by  telling  you  something  you 
don  t  know  in  order  to  flatter  you  into  remembering  a  few  things 
that  you  do  know,  and  getting  you  to  act  intelligently  upon  them? 

In  any  event  the  figures  are  there  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  The  great  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  read  them, 
and  then  run  away  from  them  and  what  they  mean  to  us  as  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  them  and  to 
make  any  definite  personal  application  of  them,  especially  the  per 
capita  statistics. 

As  a  Socialist  speaker  in  the  last  campaign  said,  “You  have 
all  hoard  that  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor  has  just  issued 
a  bulletin,  proving  the  amount  of  money  in  the  savings  banks  of 
this  country  equals  $23.44  per  capita.  Friends  and  fellow  citizens, 
don’t  be  deceived.  All  the  money  that  you  and  I  have  in  the  sav¬ 
ings  banks  is  not  per  capita — it  is  perhaps  l”  (Laughter.) 

HoAvever,  if  it  is  possible,  I  hope  that  you  will  remember  some 
of  these  statistics  that  I  have  given  you. 

So  much,  then,  for  conditions  as  they  are. 

Let  us  next  Briefly  consider  the  cause  and  effect  of  this  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  excessive  difference  between  the  fire  waste  of  Europe  and 
that  of  the  United  States  is  caused  by — - 

First,  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view  and  responsibility  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  those  of  the  United  States. 

■Second,  the  difference  in  the  regulations  governing  hazards  and 
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hazardous  materials  and  conditions,  and  in  the  enforcement  of 
sucn  regulations. 

Third,  the  difference  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Over  half  of  our  fires  are  due  to  plain  carelessness,  and  the 
feeling  that  so  much  waste  is  inevitable.  It  is  simply  a  part  and 
parcel  of  our  present  day  American  extravagance.  It  is  being 
thundered  from  hundreds  of  pulpits  each  Sunday,  and  magazines 
are  full  of  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  appreciable  dent  is 
being  made  in  this  evil. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  pose  as  saying  that  all  fires  are  due  to 
carelessness,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  with  the  best  of  you — and 
with  the  worst  of  you — that  some  fire  waste  is  inevitable,  but  I 
also  agree  with  that  old  maid  who  said,  “Some  things  are  inevitable, 
but  sidewhiskers  are  a  man’s  own  fault.”  (Laughter.) 

Now,  part  of  the  fire  waste  is  inevitable,  I  will  grant  you  that, 
but  over  half  of  it  could  be  prevented,  if  we  would  only  wake  up 
as  individuals  to  what  it  means,  and  yet  we  let  it  grow  to  despoil 
the  landscape  just  like  these  whiskers. 

‘‘What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody’s  business.”  This  might 
well  be  hung  as  an  epitaph  over  the  failures  that  have  marked  fire 
protection  and  prevention  efforts  in  the  past.  It  is  the  trouble  with 
the  fire  prevention  movement  of  today.  The  property  owner  does 
not  .properly  protect  his  risk  because  he  thinks  he  pays  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  to  do  it;  the  insurance  company  is  not  so  greatly 
interested  as  a  business  proposition  because  it  is  ready  to  charge 
for  whatever  hazard  exists ;  the  city  and  state  officials  too  often 
feel  that  fire  protection  is  a  private  business  matter  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  divided  between  the  insurance  company  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner.  The  fire  department  officials  feel  that  the  department 
is  paid  to  put  out  fires  after  they  have  started  and  not  to  prevent 
them.  In .  the  publicity  meetings  on  fire  prevention  and  protection, 
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even  after  enthusiasm  and  interest  have  been  worked  up,  the  very 
people  who  probably  talked  the  loudest  at  the  meeting  think  it 
is  a  ‘‘good  thing”  to  help  along,  give  it  their  moral  support — and 
do  not  go  back  to  their  homes  or  places  of  business  and  make 
theory  practice.  Fire  prevention  and  protection  are  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  shuttlecock,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  the  appalling  fire 
waste. 

Paternalism  in  Europe  has  cured  these  evils.  We  of  America 
decry  paternalism  and  centralized  authority.  We  shout  from  the 
housetops,  “Let  the  people  rule.”  Fine !  But  who  are  the  people 
and  why  don’t  they  rule? 

You  are  the  people — perhaps  you  do  rule  in  your  cities.  Where 
do  you  stand  on  this  question  of  the  fire  waste?  And  have  you 
been  able  to  perceive  a  public  opinion  under  way  to  correct  it? 

Another  oause  of  this  great  fire  waste  is  our  wrong  economic 
attitude. 

We  seem  to  think  that  if  property  is  covered  by  insurance  that 
there  is  no  loss, 

We  must  come  to  the  general  realization  of  the  fact  that  prop¬ 
erty  destroyed  by  fire  is  gone  forever,  and  an  absolute  waste  of  so 
much  of  the  economic  forces  of  the  country.  This  appalling  waste 
has  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 

Now,  take  the  case  of  life  insurance. 

Simply  because  a  man  has  his  life  heavily  insured,  even  for 
more  than  it  is  worth  to  himself,  his  family,  his  friends  or  the 
community,  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  be  careless  of  his 
life.  He  knows  that  when  his  life  is  once  gone  that  is  the  end  of 
it ;  that  insurance  is  not  going  to  bring  it  back. 

Now,  in  one  way  the  two  situations  are  analogous,  and  yet  we 
are  more  apt  to  be  careless  of  our  property  if  we  know  it  is  well 
insured. 

Get  right  on  the  economics  of  the  fire  waste! 


Perhaps  there  is  no  better  illustration  to  use  in  closing  this 
phase  of  our  discussion  of  carelessness  and  extravagance  than  to 
give  you  a.  few  statistics  about  matches. 

You  know  we  Americans  use  more  matches  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  more 
careless  with  what  is  left  of  them  after  we  use  what  we  want  than 
anybody  else. 

Ten  million  matches  are  struck  every  second.  Why,  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  leave  matches  on  the  bookcase,  on  every  table,  in  every  pocket 
of  our  clothes,  in  the  wardrobes,  within  reach  of  the  children,  on 
the  chairs — -why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  wake  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  put  out  our  hand  and  don’t  find  a  match,  we  are 
offended ! 

Now,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  give  up  matches  altogether,  but 
simply  urge  you  to  be  a  little  more  careful,  and  also  to  use  the 
less  dangerous  kinds. 

Have  you  heard  the  story  of  the  young  newlywed  who  decided 
to  give  up  matches  of  all  kinds  in  order  not  to  endanger  the  life  of 
his  child?  That  is  a  strenuous  proposition,  and  I  wouldn’t  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

The  man  I  speak  of  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  fire 
prevention  movement  as  the  author  of  that  famous  ballad  entitled. 
“We  feed  our  baby  garlic  so  we  can  find  him  in  the  dark.”  (Laugh¬ 
ter.  ) 

But  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  commission  merchants !  I  simply 
urge  you  to  use  safety  matches  and  abolish  the  strike  anywhere 
variety. 

Most  great  economic  evils  cannot  be  cured  by  legislation  as  such, 
although  they  can  be  greatly  curtailed.  European  laws  on  the 
subject  of  fire  waste  and  fire  dangers  are  so  much  different  from 
ours  that  they'  are  worthy  of  mention  at  this  time. 

In  Europe  a  man  who  has  a  fire  has  something  to  explain  to  the 
authorities.  A  fire  that  spreads  beyond  the  premises  in  which  it 
started  inflicts  a  penalty  upon  the  owner  of  those  premises. 

We  have  a  start  in  this  country  in  our  fire  marshal  laws.  Many 
states  have  them  and  they  are  being  well  enforced,  but  on  this  big 
question  of  responsibility  we  have  no  satisfactory  body  of  laws. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  idea  of  “sympathy”  for  the  man 
who  has  a  fire,  especially  if  jt  goes  beyond  his  walls — some  dayr 
we  should  be  able  to  fasten  some  legal  responsibility  there. 

I  would  advise  you  all,  however,  to  look  up  the  fire  marshal 
laws  in  your  several  states,  become  familiar  with  their  provisions 
and  enforce  them  against  your  careless  and  criminal  neighbors.  Re¬ 
member  that  a  law  is  of  no  use  unless  it  is  well  known  by  the 
people.  In  the  last  analysis  all  laws  are  enforced  by  the  people 
and  not  by  the  executive. 

An  instance  of  this  is  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act,  which  has 
been  “the  mysterious  stranger”  for  years.  No  one  knows  just  what 
it  means  or  why  it  was  enacted,  and  least  of  all  its  full  force  and 
effect.  One  of  the  new  Democratic  congressmen  from  the  south 
was  asked  on  the  floor  of  the  House  where  he  stood  on  the  Sher¬ 
man  act,  and  he  replied  that  the  only  Sherman  act  he  really  knew 
anything  about  was  “Marching  Through  Georgia,”  and  that  he 
didn’t  think  those  old  Civil  War  questions  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  when  the  seeds  of 
discord  had  been  so  effectually  buried.  (Laughter.) 

And  so  I  urge  you  not  to  feel  that  legislation  will  cure  every 
evil,  but  when  we  have  some  good  law  such  as  the  fire  marshal  law, 
learn  about  it  and  use  it  tc  the  best  advantage. 

So  much  for  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  enforcing  the  prevention  regulations. 

The  third  cause  of  the  contrast  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  is  the  difference  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

If  any  of  you  want  a  task  of  some  difficulty,  suppose  you  try 
to  codify  the  jumble  of  insufficient  and  inefficient  state  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws  respecting  the  construction  of  buildings. 

We  have  ever  variety  somewhere  in  the  country,  and  in  many 
places  you  will  find  the  typical  American  condition  of  careless  in¬ 
difference  and  inefficient  enforcement  of  even  such  laws  as  they 
have. 

Provision  for  fire  control  could  be  and  should  be  incorporated 
in  all  building  construction.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  tech¬ 
nical  information  and  experience  of  this  nation  is  ample  to  guide 
the  public  in  reducing  the  fire  danger,  if  they  would  only  under¬ 
stand  and  use  it.  We  must  create  a  public  disposition  to  study  and 
to  get  enacted  and  enforced  a  rounded  program  of  uniform  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  subject. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  constructing  non-combustible  build¬ 
ings.  One  is  that  they  are  less  ant  to  burn,  and  the  other  is  that 
they  are  less  apt  to  set  fire  to  their  neighbors.  Twenty-seven  per 
cent,  of  our  fire  loss  is  due  to  fires  spreading  beyond  the  walls  in 
which  they  started. 

In  the  city  of  Vienna,  Austria,  it  is  said  that  in  two  hundred 
years  a  fire  has  not  burned  beyond  the  building  in  which  it  orig¬ 
inated.  Can  you  imagine  that  possibility  in  any  American  city?  If 
it  were  true  Mrs.  O'Leary’s  cow  would  have  something  to  kick 
about ! 

We  Americans  get  a  good  deal  of  comfort  out  of  the  phrase, 
“The  fire  was  confined  to  the  building  in  which  it  started.”  That 
condition  should  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
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It  has  been  said  that  in  America  only  one  building  out  of  every 
thousand  is  even  moderately  fire  resisting.  This  condition  exists 
in  a  land  where  fireproof  construction  has  attained  the  highest  per¬ 
fection. 

If  any  of  our  large  cities  had  spent  one-half  of  wrhat  their  fire 
departments  have  cost  them  in  the  way  of  better  construction  of 
their  buildings,  the  greater  part  of  those  cities  today  would  be  inde¬ 
structible. 

Our  public,  however,  has  too  long  been  accustomed  to  wood  and 
to  fire.  In  pioneer  times — and  even  yet  in  some  parts  of  this 
country — there  was  some  sense  in  using  wood.  It  was  the  only 
thing  available,  but  today  its  use  in  our  cities  assumes  the  role  of 
a  bad  national  habit,  and,  like  all  habits,  it  is  hard  to  overcome.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  wood  is  now  one  of  the  highest  priced  building  ma¬ 
terials. 

People  are  gradually  being  taught  that  metal  and  stones  and 
brick  and  cement  and  marble  and  plaster  can  be  made  into  just  as 
beautiful  forms  as  can  wood.  They  must  also  be  taught  that  among 
these  incombustible  materials  to  which  we  referred  distinctions  are 
inevitable. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  material  for  resistance  to  fire  is  burnt  clay. 
Brick  walls  and  terra  cotta  trimmings  best  stand  the  test  and  are 
the  least  damaged  in  conflagration  or  ordinary  fire. 

The  modem  steel  frame  building  to  many  present  day  Ameri¬ 
cans  represents  the  very  epitome  of  endurance  and  resistance  to  time 
and  the  .elements,  but  every  particle  of  that  steel  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  and  well  protected  against  fire,  and  there  again  burnt  clay 
is  the  most  dependable  medium.  Brick  or  hollow  fireproofing  best 
serves  that  purpose. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  say  these  things,  and  it  is  easy 
enough  for  us  to  understand  them  and  to  know  that  they  are  true, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  idea  of  fireproof  construction 
abroad  in  the  land  so  thoroughly  that  the  people  will  demand  it 
of  their  neighbors. 

The  city  councils  throughout  the  country  approach  the  subject 
of  building  ordinances  either  with  indifference,  or  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  when  they  do  get  an  ordinance  it  is  very  seldom 
that  public  opinion  will  sustain  it  thoroughly. 

We  all  delight  in  the  word  “fireproof,”  and  we  use  it  glibly. 
You  never  heard  of  a  hotel  that  was  not  advertised  as  fireproof, 
or  a  storage  warehouse,  or  any  other  building  which  caters  to  the 
general  public.  But  the  word  fireproof  in  those  cases  means  only 
so  much  as  its  author  at  that  time  wants  it  to  mean. 

The  International  Association  of  Building  Commissioners  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  buildings  be  labeled  by  the  municipality  as  being 
fireproof,  non-combustible,  ordinary  or  dangerous. 

We  have  a  national  pure  food  law,  -which  requires  a  man  to  tell 
the  truth  about  his  product,  that  is,  to  tell  what  is  in  the  product. 
We  have  not  progressed  far  enough  to  make  him  tell  the  truth 
about  the  product.  He  may  still  say  that  it  is  an  “absolute,  sure 
cure  for  consumption,”  etc.,  but  he  must  tell  what  it  is.  Perhaps 
the  citizens  of  our  country  need  a  Dr.  Wiley  to  prescribe  building- 
regulations  and  a  labeling  system.  (Applause.) 

We  have  now  seen  what  the  national  fire  waste  amounts  to. 
We  have  seen  in  some  measure  why  it  exists,  and  we  come  finally 
to  the  remedy.  This  has  been  foreshadowed  and,  in  fact,  partly 
answered  already,  that  is,  we  must  have  better  buildings.  How 
easy  that  is  to  say,  but  echo  is  ant  to  answer :  “What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  How  are  you  going  to  get  them?  What  is  the  first 
step?” 

I  always  feel  some  hesitancy  in  naming  a  cui’e  for  this  great 
evil — the  fire  waste  of  the  United  States.  It  is  .so  vast  and  tre¬ 
mendous  that  it  almost  seems  presumptuous  to  name  even  any 
series  of  things  which  will  be  able  to  effect  a  cure. 

There  are  so  many  different  elements  to  be  considered. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  sick  Scotchman  who  languished 
slowly  unto  death  in  a  hospital  far  from  his  native  land.  They 
had  tried  every  possible  thing,  but  finally  were  about  to  give  it 
up,  not  really  knowing  what  was  the  matter,  with  him  or  how  to 
cure  it. 

Finally  the  doctor  suggested:  “It  won’t  hurt,  anyway.  Let  us 
get  that  bagpiper  in  the  next  village  to  come  over  here  and  play 
him  a  few  tunes  of  his  native  land.”  So  the  nurse  sent  for  the  bag¬ 
piper,  and  he  played  old  Scottish  airs  upon  that  weird  and  awful 
instrument.  The  next  day  the  doctor  said  to  the  nurse,  “How  is 
our  patient,  the  Scotchman?”  and  the  nurse  replied,  “Doctor,  he  is 
very  much  better.’-  “Well,  that  is  fine,”  said  the  doctor.  “I  am 
not  so  sure  about  that,”  remarked  the  nurse;  “all  the  other  patients 
are  dead.”  (Laughter.) 

And  then  again  there  was  that  small  town  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  which  had  suffered  from  a  number  of  serious  fires  during  the 
winter,  and  in  several  instances  the  local  fire  department  had  been 
handicapped  by  finding  the  hydrants  frozen  up.  Following  a  dis¬ 
astrous  fire,  which  got  beyond  control,  owing  to  this  fact,  one  of 
the  city  fathers  proposed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  city  council 
that  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  be  required  to  personally  in¬ 
spect  every , hydrant  three  days  before  each  fire.  (Laughter.) 

Now,  I  am  going  to  surprise  you,  therefore,  by  offering  but  one 
additional  suggestion  as  a  possible  remedy  for  this  great  and  grow¬ 


ing  disgrace  to  our  nation.  I  am  not  claiming  for  it  any  immediate 
and  startling  success,  and  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  tell  you  just  how 
you  may  lay  your  hands  upon  it. 

The  matter  of  this  national  disgrace,  the  national  ash  heap,  or 
the  red  plague,  or  by  whatever  name  the  subject  under  discussion  is 
known,  must,  of  course,  be  given  wride  publicity,  in  the  public  press 
and  from  the  platform,  but  these  thing's  are  but  means  to  an  end. 
They  are  themselves  not  cures.  They  are  directed  towards  the  in¬ 
dividual — an  attempt  to  arouse  in  him  a  spirit  of  personal  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  one  thought  I  want  to  leave 
with  you  today. 

A  city,  a  state  or  a  nation  is  made  up  of  individuals,  and  until 
we  can  get  the  people  to  think  for  themselves  upon  any  great  sub¬ 
ject,  we  shall  have  no  general  intelligent  action  upon  that  subject. 

We  must  realize  that  charity  is  not  the  only  thing  that  begins  at 
home,  and  may  I,  without  seeming  to  be  impertinent,  ask  how  many 
of  you  men  have  done  any  personal  work  along  the  lines  of  fire 
prevention— except  to  make  bricks — or,  rather,  more  especially  along 
the  lines  of  eliminating  the  great  American  habit  of  carelessness 
and  indifference? 

Have  you  done  anything  at  home  or  in  your  store  or  attempted 
to  teach  your  children  or  your  employes  of  the  danger  of  fire 
through  carelessness?  How  many  of  you  feel  safe  at  this  moment 
regarding  conditions  in  your  home?  Suppose  a  fire  should  break 
out  in  your  home,  is  there  any  means  at  hand  for  extinguishing  the 
small  blaze?  Do  you  all  live  in  brick  houses? 

Have  you  ever  given  thought  to  these  things?  Or,  suppose  to¬ 
morrow'  morning  at  your  plant  a  cry  of  fire  is  heard,  have  you 
taken  the  proper  precautions  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  your  em¬ 
ployes,  or  are  you  going  along  upon  the  presumption  that  the  fire 
will  always  be  somewhere  else? 
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And  now,  forget  for  the  moment  your  own  personal  interests, 
such  as  your  own  family,  your  own  property,  have  you  ever  stopped 
to  consider  that  possibly  you  are  endangering  the  lives  of  your 
neighbors?  In  other  words,  have  you  ever  felt  any  real  personal 
interest  in  this  matter,  aside  from  the  one  point  of  proper  building 
construction?  You  must  begin  farther  back  than  that. 

We  cannot  expect  to  teach  one  thing  and  practice  another.  We 
must  get  this  idea  of  personal  interest  and  responsibility  ourselves 
before  we  can  hope  to  influence  our  neighbors  or  our  community. 

The  correction  of  the  fire  waste  is  a  matter  of  education  along 
the  several  lines  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  often  difficult  for  us  to 
see  beyond  our  own  immediate  interest. 

In  a  small  Illinois  town  a  little  girl  about  four  or  five  years 
old  wras  attracted  from  her  front  yard  by  a  group  of  passing  chil¬ 
dren,  and  she  followed  them  several  blocks  away  to  a  Sunday  school 
gathering  in  the  cluirch.  Her  mother  missed  her  very  shortly,  and 
at  once  saw  visions  of  kidnappers,  street  car  accidents,  and  any 
one  of  those  hundred  and  one  things  which  bring  terror  to  a 
mother’s  heart,  and  she  immediately  started  friends,  neighbors  and 
police  on  a  search  for  little  Daisy  Bell. 

One  of  the  neighbors  thought  of  the  Sunday  school  gathering  and 
that  the  child  had  probably  been  attracted  there,  told  the  minister, 
and  he  announced  from  the  pulpit  to  that  group  of  several  hundred 
children :  “Daisy  Bell  is  lost.  If  anyone  sees  Daisy  Bell  send 
her  to  her  mother.”  But  little  Daisy  Bell  made  no  reply. 

Finally  her  mother  came,  and  thought  that  she  would  look  her¬ 
self  among  the  group  of  happy  children  for  missing  Daisy  Bell,  and 
so  found  her  gleeful  and  happy  among  the  throng. 

The  scene  which  ensued  can  best  better  be  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed,  but  when  the  mother's  first  burst  of  joy  had  been  calmed, 
she  said,  “But,  Daisy  Bell,  didn’t  you  hear  the  minister  call  your 
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name?  Why  didn’t  you  answer?”  and  the  little  girl  looked  up  at 
her  mother  and  said,  “But,  mamma,  I  wasn’t  lost.  I  knew  where 
I  was.”  (Laughter.) 

How  many  of  us  are  going  through  life  with  that  same  atti¬ 
tude,  thinking  that  v/e  are  safe  because  we  see  things  with  our  lim¬ 
ited  vision,  earing  not  for  the  fears  of  others,  much  less  for  their 
property  or  their  lives. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  and  do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  if 
you  can  implant  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
country  the  elemental  proposition  of  personal  responsibility  that  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  in  solving  the  problem  we  have  been 
discussing  today?  An  imperative  demand  for  fireproof  buildings 
would  follow  in  logical  sequence. 

Forget,  if  you  choose,  all  the  figures  I  have  given  you,  but  re¬ 
member  that  here  we  have  a  great  economic  problem  and  that  you 
are  not  as  good  a  citizen  as  you  ought  to  be  until  you  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

You  have  heard  of  the  famous  General  McGinty.  McGinty  had 
ten  thousand  men.  He  marched  them  up  the  hill  and  then — he 
marched  them  down  again.  Now,  that  was  magnificent!  But  it 
was  not  war ! 

Now,  what  we  want  in  this  fight  against  the  national  fire  waste 
is  not  a  mere  parade  or  a  sham  battle.  We  want  action,  and  what 
good  does  it  do  if  we  parade  before  your  minds  ten  thousand  facts 
and  figures,  showing  the  tremendous  fire  waste  of  this  country  and 
the  criminal  uselessness  of  it,  if  all  you  do  is  gaze  a  while  and 
say,  “Isn’t  it  too  bad?” 

What  good  does  it  do  to  show  the  people  of  this  city  ten  thou¬ 
sand  uses  of  your  fireproof  materials  if  all  they  do  is  gaze  a 
while  and  then  return  to  the  dead  level  of  indifference? 

Gentlemen  of  this  convention,  I.  trust  that  in  this  great  move- 
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ment  of  reducing  the  national  fire  waste  we  are  getting  to  the  point 
where  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  march  up  the  hill  simply 
for  the  sake  of  marching  down  again.  (Loud  applause.) 

(The  author  is  indebted  to  other  writers  and  speakers  on  this 
subject,  for  some  of  the  material  used  in  this  paper.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Rogers:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  very 
excellent  paper,  which  is  now  open  for  discussion.  I  desire 
to  thank  Mr.  Palmer  for  this  splendid  address.  I  believe  it 
has  been  thoroughly  appreciated  and  will  be  a  benefit  to  our 
organization  and  their  many  friends. 

J.  H.  Mead,  Warners,  N.  Y.:  Before  passing  to  the  next 
paper,  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  the  remarks  of  our 
President  be  approved  by  this  convention  and  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Palmer  for  this  excellent  paper. 

Geo.  J.  Walters,  Chatsworth,  Ill.:  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  really  am  sorry  that  there  is  not 
some  little  discussion  at  least  on  the  paper  on  “Fire  Waste 
and  Its  Remedy.”  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
papers  and  one  of  the  best  presented,  too,  at  this  conven¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  the  paper  will  be  printed  in  our  proceedings 
and  our  members  can  go  over  it  at  their  leisure,  but  the  plea 
that  Mr.  Palmer  makes  for  bettey  fire  prevention  ought  to 
touch  the  heart  of  every  clay  man  in  this  land. 


Raymond  0.  Penfield,  Chicago:  In  speaking  of  the  fire 
waste  proposition  and  the  regret  of  the  Secretary  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  on  the  subject,  I  am  tempted  to  add  one  word. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Clay  Products  Show  was  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  a  comparative  cheap  house  built  of  brick, 
roofed  with  tile,  could  be  constructed.  Afte,r  the  show  last 
year  in  this  city,  possibly  as  a  direct  influence  of  it,  the  fire 
limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago  were  extended  to  thirty-five  square 
miles.  A  territory  added  to  the  fire  limits  of  this  city  which 
did  away  entirely  with  the  construction  of  frame  and  com¬ 
bustible  structures.  One  of  the  objections  raised  to  the  still 
further  extension  of  the  fire  limits  at  that  time  was  the 
hue  and  cry  of  the  aldermen  in  certain  districts  that  poor 
people  would  he  prevented  from  building  and  owning  their 
own  homes  if  this  law  went  into  effect.  They  argued  it 
out  in  the  council,  claiming  it  was  a  hardship  to  these  peo¬ 
ple.  One  of  the  city  papers,  the  Examiner,  took  the  question 
up  and  they  have  given  us  a  wonderful  lot  of  publicity,  to  the 
extent  that  a  brick  house  costing  about  $2,000  is  being 
erected  in  the  Clay  Show  for  the  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  a  moderate  cost  brick  house  can  be  constructed  that  will 
do  away  with  the  hue  and  cry  that  a  poor  man  cannot  have  his 
own  home.  A  proper  demonstration  followed  by  a  good  lec¬ 
ture  such  as  we  have  heard  would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
man  to  build  a  firetrap,  even  if  he  could  build  it  cheaper.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  will  come  when  every  brickmaker  in  every 
town  in  the  country  by  proper  organization  can  help  carry 
on  this-  work.  One  good  result  that  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  is  that  the  bricklayers  all  over  the  country  can  and 
are  willing  to  help  in  this  work.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  promoted.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ittner:  The  speaker  asks,  what  have  we  done  in  the 
way  of  fire  prevention.  Last  year  I  listened  to  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Wentworth  in  New  York  City.  He  came  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  to  speak  to  us  on  this 
subject  and  his  lecture,  like  the  one  we  have  just  listened  to, 
was  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The  question  is  whether 
we  will  listen  to  these  lectures  and  let  that  be  the  end 
of  it.  Mr.  Wentworth  went  a  little  further  than  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  just  addressed  us.  He  spoke  about  the  old 
style  match,  the  same  as  has  been  spoken  about  here  this 
morning,  and  how  dangerous  it  was,  and  just  as  the  speaker 
has  said,  that  if  any  time  a  man  wanted  to  light  a  cigar  and 
reached  his  hand  out  for  a  match  and  could  not  get  it,  he 
would  not  be  disposed  to  repeat  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Mr. 
Wentworth  extracted  a  promise  from  us  that  when  we  went 
back  to  our  homes  we  would  dispose  of  the  old  style  match 
and  get  the  safety  match.  I  was  the  first  one  to  get  up  in 
my  seat.  I  was  about  as  close  to  the  speaker’s  table  as  I 
am  now,  and  I  promised  him  when  I  got  home — his  address, 
the  same  as  the  present  one,  made  an  impression  on  me — and 
I  made  a  pledge  that  I  would  carry  out  his  Suggestions  and 
request,  and  I  did.  There  are  other  things  we  can  do.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  publishing  of  this  address  we  have 
just  listened  to  in  our  minutes  is  sufficient  or  not.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  would  be  justified  in  printing  this  address  on 
fire  prevention  in  pamphlet  form  by  itself  and  have  it  dis¬ 
tributed  not  only  among  our  membership,  but  throughout  the 
country.  It  might  cost  something,  but  it  would  be  money 
spent  in  the  proper  direction.  Our  minutes,  in  a  measure, 
is  a  thing  that  is  printed  and  sent  out  to  our  members  and 
they  get  to  us  in  book  form  some  two  or  three  or  four  months, 
perhaps,  after  the  convention,  and  they  are  put  away  on  the 
book  shelf  or  in  the  files,  and  that  will  he  the  last  of  it.  But 
if  such  an  address  as  we  have  listened  to  should  reach  us  at 
our  homes,  not  only  the  members  of  our  Association,  but 
others  whose  addresses  we  can  get,  and  send  it  to  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  mo, re  good  and  be  a 
great  deal  more  effective  than  if  simply  published  in  our 
printed  proceedings. 
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Secretary  Randall:  I  think  Mr.  Ittner’s  suggestion  is  a 
wise  one,  and  that  we  ought  to  publish  this  paper  in  pamphlet 
form  at  once;  that  is,  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
send  to  our  members.  Why  can’t  we  who  are  interested  in 
local  promotion  propositions,  and  most  of  those  in  this  audi¬ 
ence  are  interested  in  local  affairs,  arrange  for  an  address 
at  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  am  going  to  try  to  arrange  for  an  address  of  this  sort 
by  just  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Palmer.  He  has  associated  with 
him  a  number  of  men  who  are  equally  well  informed  and  able 
speakers  and  would  readily  enlist  the  active  interest  of  our 
home  people.  I  believe  that  sort  of  a  course  of  instruction 
throughout  the  country  would  result  in  great  good. 

M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y. :  In  order  to  get  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  convention,  and  in  orde,r  to  provide  the  mem¬ 
bers  with  copies  of  this  excellent  address,  which  I  believe 
each  member  of  this  Association  might  be  instrumental  in 
getting  printed  in  his  local  paper  and  therefore  reach  the 
public,  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  (5f  copies  of  this  excellent  address  printed 
so  that  he  can  send  each  member  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  a  copy  and  they  may  procure  as  many 
more  copies  as  they  may  wish  at  cost. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart:  I  second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton:  Mr.  Randall  got  ahead  of  me  in 
making  his  suggestion,  but  I  got  ahead  of  him  in  trying  to- 
carry  it  out.  I  was  over  here  talking  to  Mr.  Palmer  at  the 
time  and  trying  to  get  him  to  promise  to  come  over  to  the 
Ohio  State  University  and  talk  to  our  students.  We  are  all 
old  and  case-hardened  in  iniquity,  but  these  boys  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  do  something,  and  I  believe  the  university  is  a 
good  place  to  hold  this  lecture. 

Frank  A.  White,  Easton,  Md.:  I  am  about  a  year  ahead 
of  Mr.  Randall.  I  had  occasion  about  a  year  ago  to  make 
an  address  before  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and 
I  took  for  my  subject  “Fire  Waste,”  and  it  resulted  in  the 
extension  of  our  fire  limits,  and  a  reconstruction  of  our  build¬ 
ing  laws  relative  to  fireproof  buildings. 

President  Rogers:  If  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
on  this  subject,  we  will  take  up  Number  3  on  the  program, 
which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  announce. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  on  the  program  is  a  paper, 
“The  Brick  Salesman,”  by  Mr.  Albert  D.  Klein.  The  program 
has  it  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  that  is  an  error.  Mr.  Klein 
formerly  lived  in  Baltimore,  but  he  now  lives  in  Omaha. 
(Applause.) 

THE  BRICK  SALESMAN. 

BY  ALBERT  D.  KLEIN,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

When  requested  to  appear  before  you  and  speak  on  the  topic 
of  “The  Brick  Salesman,”  I  immediately  accepted,  believing  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  about  which  to  talk,  but  the  more  I 
thought  of  it  the  more  difficult  became  the  task,  and  be  assured 
had  I  fully  realized  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  it  would 
have  been  declined  with  thanks. 

The  brick  salesman  of  today  has  opportunities  which  were  im¬ 
possible  a  few  years  ago.  He  can  be  classed  with  the  best  of  the 
professional  men  as  a  public  benefactor,  if  he  so  wishes.  He 
should  rank  with  the  artist,  the  sculptor  and  the  composer  of  lyrics. 
This  may  seem  far  fetched  and  appear  to  be  poetic  license,  yet,  if 
you  stop  to  reflect,  you  will  agree  with  me.  The  artist  applies  his 
brush,  dipped  first  in  green,  then  yellow,  follows  up  with  red,  and 
afterwards  all  the  colors  of  his  palette,  and  the  result  is  a  picture 
of  marvelous  beauty.  The  sculptor,  likewise,  with  the  raw  material 
of  his  profession,  produces  a  work  of  art  admired  by  all  beholders. 
The  musical  composer  assembles  the  several  notes  of  the  octave 
and,  in  the  many  wonderful  combinations  possible,  produces  glorious 
music.  Now  then,  the  brick  salesman,  by  a  careful  study  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  materials,  can  produce  a  picture,  a  work  of  art, 
and  a  glorious  composition  of  an  imperishable  nature  in  the  shape 
vi  a  beautiful  brick  wall. 

See  what  a  few  years  have  produced  in  the  way  of  artistic 
brick  work  by  just  a  few  brick  salesmen.  See  what  Parker  Fiske 
has  done  to  elevate  the  profession  of  selling  brick,  and  then  again — 
Chapin,  of  Cleveland.  I  could  mention  more  names,  but  these 
two  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point. 

A  successful  brick  salesman  should  first  serve  an  apprenticeship 


in  the  actual  manufacture  of  brick ;  not,  necessarily,  digging  clay 
or  pushing  a  barrow,  but  in  an  intimate  daily  association  for  a 
ear  or  two  with  the  processes  and  difficulties  of  brickmaking 
whereby  is  possible  a  study  of  the  craft  from  the  clay  pit,  bank 
or  mine  down  to  the  brick  loaded  on  the  car  for  shipment.  Then 
observe  and  criticise  the  bricklayer  at  work  and  finally  study  and 
criticise  the  finished  wall.  By  this  time,  you  have  the  basis  of  a 
good  brick  salesman.  He  will  not  make  extravagant  promises  of 
the  impossible  to  the  owner,  architect  and  contractor ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  will  be  of  service  to  all  three  in  suggesting  the  right 
brick  and  then  suggesting  how  the  best  results  in  the  wall  are 
obtainable. 

Too  many  men  selling  brick  today  follow  the  lines  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  and  really  become,  thereby,  nothing  more  than  order- 
takers.  To  illustrate:  Some  years  ago  I  asked  of  a  certain  sales¬ 
man  how  he  started  a  sale,  and  he  said :  “Well,  if  they  come  in 
the  office.  I  greet  them  pleasantly  and  let  my  visitors  .look  at  my 
panels,  or,  if  I  go  out  of  town  on  a  deal,  I  spread  my  samples  out 
for  inspection.  I  never  suggest  any  brick.  Finally,  after  looking 
them  all  over,  the  customer  will  fix  his  eyes  on  one  or  two  brick ; 
then,  when  I  see  he  is  interested,  I  go  to  it  and  sell  him  the  brick 
he  likes.”  Now,  what  is  the  result  of  such  salesmanship?  Noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  lot  of  abortive  attempts  at  a  city  beautful.  A 
colonial  residence  of  a  brown  press  or  enameled  brick ;  whereas 
the  salesman,  by  judicious  and  diplomatic  effort,  could  have  in¬ 
duced  the  buyer  to  select  the  right  brick,  resulting  in  a  beautiful 
building,  and  other  owners  thereby  influenced  properly.  One  of 
the  patrons  of  this  order-taker  told  me  he  regretted  building  a 
brick  house  because,  when  it  was  completed,  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  its  appearance,  whereas  had  he  built  of  frame  he  could  change 
the  color  of  the  house  at  any  time  with  the  use  of  paint. 


Albert  D.  Klein,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  average  buyer  of  brick  builds  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and 
by  buyer  I  mean  the  owner  who  really  does  the  buying,  selecting 
what  brick  shall  be  used  in  his  building.  Consequently,  he  knows 
nothing  but  what  he  sees  when  in  your  salesroom,  and,  if  not  prop¬ 
erly  led,  buys  a  sample,  whereas  he  should  be  guided  to  buy  a 
wall.  That  is  where  many  mistakes  are  made  and  why  so  many 
brick  are  rejected — simply  because  the  salesman  permits  his  custo¬ 
mer  to  purchase  a  sample  instead  of  selling  him  a  wall. 

I  have  had  a  case  or  two  of  this  kind,  but  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  the  owner’s  and  architect’s  consent  to  start  the  brick¬ 
work  upon  condition  that  they  be  allowed  to  approve  or  reject  the 
work  and  after  several  courses  of  brick  were  laid  my  technical  in¬ 
spectors  of  a  sample  realized  that  it  was  a  wall  they  wanted,  and 
not  a  pretty  sample  of  brick  held  in  the  hand. 

The  salesman  who  persistently  and  everlastingly  knocks  his 
competitors’  products  is  harming  himself  most  and  discrediting  the 
entire  fraternity  of  brick  salesmen  and  the  brickmaking  craft  as 
well.  Take  yourself  as  a  concrete  example.  If  a  salesman  with 
whom  you  had  little  or  no  previous  acquaintance  devoted  more  or 
less  of  his  time,  and  yours  as  well,  in  knocking  his  competitor  right 
and  left,  wotild  you  not  naturally  feel  disgusted  and  place  but  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  faith  in  his  arguments.  Of  course  you  would,  and  so 
does  the  buyer  of  brick,  because,  if  the  American  people  of  today 
love  any  one  thing'  more  than  another,  it  is  fair  play,  and  surely 
there  is  nothing  square  nor  fair  in  attacking  a  man  when  he  can¬ 
not  defend  himself. 

In  a  measure,  you  employers  are  to  blame  for  many  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  bad  in  the  selling  end  of  your  business,  because, 
if  you  would  not  permit  them,  they  would  not  be  done,  and,  by  your 
silence  when  these  matters  are  brought  before  you,  you  reallv 
sanction  the  actions  of  your  salesmen.  And,  again,  you  make  the 
mistake  of  seeming  to  try  any  one  and  every  one  who  thinks  he  can 
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be  a  brick  salesman  and  is  willing  to  work  for  small  wages.  Get 
good  men — men  to  whom  you  must  pay  good  salaries — and  you  will 
get  results  justifying  your  expenditure.  Refuse  to  hire  a  sales¬ 
man  who  has  made  many  and  fi'equent  changes  of  employment,  be¬ 
cause  such  a  man  is  always  dissatisfied  and  is  devoting  more  time 
in  looking  for  a  new  job  than  in  furthering  the  interests  of  your 
business. 

In  this  manner,  we  can  soon  get  rid  of  those  who  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  right  in  the  business,  since  a  successful  brick  salesman 
must  be  devoted  to  and  in  love  with  the  possibilities  of  his  chosen 
line  and  feel  that  when  helping  an  owner  in  the  selection  of  the 
right  brick  he  is  doing  a  great  public  good.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Vice-President  Rodgers:  Is  there  any  discussion  on  this 
paper?  This  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  business  and 
should  be  thoroughly  considered. 

W.  E.  Dunwody:  I  think  it  is  well  to  take  notice  of  these 
papers  and  for  the  members  to  state  what  they  get  out  of 
them.  That  is,  the  point  most  interesting  and  of  the  most 
advantage  to  them.  In  Mr.  Klein’s  paper  one  of  the  strongest 
points  I  noticed,  and  I  make  a  memorandum  of  all  the 
speeches,  and  the  thought  that  interested  me  in  this  ad¬ 
dress  was  the  thought  that  a  purchaser  does  not  come  in  to 
buy  a  pretty  sample,  he  comes  in  to  buy  a  wall,  and  that  is 
very  often  a  matter  that  we  lose  sight  of.  When  he  comes 
in  to  buy  a  brick,  he  depends  so  often  on  the  appearance 
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of  the  samples  you  put  before  him.  Now,  if  you  can  get  a 
man  away  from  the  idea  that  he  is  buying  a  piece  of  Havi- 
land  china  to  put  on  the  table  or  a  vase  for  the  library,  but 
he  is  buying  something  which  he  will  consider  in  the  mass, 
you  will  very  often  be  able  to  sell  a  man  something  that  will 
give  him  much  better  results  than  you  will  if  you  allow  him 
to  keep  his  attention  fixed  on  the  individual  brick.  That  is 
the  point  I  got  out  of  Mr.  Klein’s  paper. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  very  grat¬ 
ifying  side  to  our  present  meeting,  not  alone  the  spirit  of 
harmony  that  prevails,  but  the  fact  that  the  Association  is 
in  very  great  demand.  We  have  more  invitations  from  im¬ 
portant  centers  for  our  next  convention  than  has  ever  come 
before.  You  heard  the  invitations  from  Birmingham;  New 
Orleans  is  also  prominent  in  the  list,  a  number  of  Eastern 
cities  have  sent  invitations,  and  we  also  have  an  invitation 
from  the  far  West.  But  the  gentleman  from  the  far  West 
has  a  little  more  patience  than  the  rest,  for  he  wants  us  in 
1915  when  the  Panama  Exposition  is  to  be  held  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  A  gentleman  is  here  this  morning  representing  ‘the 
president  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition.  His  time  is 
limited  and  he  would  like  to  speak  to  us  five  or  ten  min¬ 
utes.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  intro¬ 
duce  Mr.  Frank  L.  Brown,  director  of  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition. 


Invitation  from  San  Francisco  for  1915  Convention. 

Frank  L.  Brown,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Gentlemen,  Cali¬ 
fornia  thanks  you  for  the  opportunity  of  being  here.  I  bring 
you  a  message  from  the  Western  metropolis.  In  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  losses  by  fire  to  which  we  have  just  listened, 
and  I  want  to  say  it  was  a  very  instructive  paper,  I  can  say 
that  we  furnished  you  an  example  of  a  real  first-class  twen¬ 
tieth  century  fire,  greater  in  its  magnitude  than  all  previous 
conflagrations,  including  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  all 
other  cities.  This  can  be  realized  when  we  come  to  give  the 
figures.  The  fire  covered  four  and  one-half  square  miles,  de¬ 
stroyed  some  30,000  buildings,  which  aggregated  a  loss  of 
$720,000,000.  We  recovered  about  $188,000,000,  however, 
through  insurance  companies.  Notwithstanding  that  we  have 
had  to  raise  about  $400,000,000  more  to  rebuild  the  city.  It 
so  happened  that  coincident  with  the  rebuilding  of  our  own 
city,  the  United  States  government  was  digging  a  little  ditch 
connecting  two  ponds  of  water.  That  little  enterprise  cost 
something  like  $500,000,000,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  canal  by  the  United  States  government  connecting 
the  two  greatest  oceans  of  the  world  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  occurred  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
1915  we  want  the  privilege  of  celebrating  these  two  great 
events,  and  we  want  you  gentlemen  to  join  in  that  celebra¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  you  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  its  effect  upon 
your  own  business.  Travel  throughout  the  West  will  show 
you  an  enormous  field  for  your  own  products.  Our  city  itself 
is  a  city  of  frame  buildings,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  new  por¬ 
tion  built  during  the  last  few  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  a  Clay  Products  Exposition  were  held  there  in  connection 
with  you,r  meeting  in  1915  it  would  be  one  of  the  cleverest 
strokes  of  business  you  could  do.  We  are  going  to  have  there 
representatives  and  exhibits  from  all  of  the  far  Western  as 
well  as  the  Eastern  countries,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  the  Fiji  Islands — in  fact,  for 
the  first  time  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  civilization  will 
be  brought  face  to  face  at  the  shores  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  educating  not  only  the  West¬ 
ern  people  but  all  of  the  people  of  this  and  other  lands  that 
will  make  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  the  theater  of  the 
world’s  greatest  events.  After  meeting  Mr.  Penfield,  the 
president  of  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  Company,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  telegraphing  to  the  president  of  our  Exposition 
Company,  asking  if  a  suitable  site  could  be  secured  for  your 
Clay  Products  Exposition  Company  to  build  a  permanent 
building,  and  I  have  this  morning  the  following  telegram: 

“Referring  Clay  Products  Exposition,  director  of  exhibits 
states  clay  products  classified  in  department  mines  metal¬ 
lurgy,  which  is  not  yet  organized  and  no  department  chief 
appointed;  states  location  could  be  secured  for  an  artistic 
brick  and  tile  building,  but  prefers  not  coming  to  any  definite 
decision  until  after  conference  with  President  Penfield.  You 
can  assure  President  Penfield  of  the  pleasure  we  will  take  in 
meeting  him  and  the  earnest  consideration  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  his  wishes.” 

I  do  not  know  how  to  put  it  more  forcibly  than  to  state 
to  you  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  and  uncivilized 
world  are  focused  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  building  of  the 
Panama  canal,  and  I  presume  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
undertaking,  is  attracting  great  interest.  I  find  in  London 
much  greater  interest  than  I  find  in  this  country.  Statesmen 
and  financiers  are  looking  forward  to  it  with  great  interest. 
I  found  the  great  transportation  companies  are  planning  to 
send  their  ships  through  the  great  canal.  A  line  from  France 
and  Spain  and  Germany  and  far  away  Norway.  I  met  a 
captain  of  a  Norwegian  line  and  he  stated  that  they  were 
starting  to  build  a  line  of  ships  in  Norway  and  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  interest  in  this,  spending  over  three  hundred 
million  dollars.  There  is  a  great  world  wide  movement,  more 
important  in  its  import,  more  potent  in  its  influence  than 
people  generally  have  any  comprehension  of,  and  this  Asso- 
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ciation  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  note  of  this  great  move¬ 
ment  and  put  itself  today  in  the  foreground  by  deciding  that 
they  will  make  a  suitable  display  of  clay  products  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  A  trip  to  the  coast  is  in  itself  a  liberal 
education.  I  do  not  believe  any  American  can  be  a  real  good 
citizen  until  he  has  traveled  over  this  continent.  In  closing  I 
will  give  you  a  little  sentiment  we  have  adopted:  “Come  and 
lift  the  latch  of  the  Golden  Gate  which  swings  on  the  hinges 
of  hospitality.”  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Rodgers:  Mr.  Brown,  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  cordial  invitation.  I  am  very  suye  that  the 
Executive  Committee  will  give  it  very  careful  consideration. 

General  Discussion. 

W.  P.  Alsip,  Winnipeg,  Can.:  I  would  like  to  speak  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  salesmanship  paper.  Coming  from  Winnipeg  in 
the  far  North,  we  put  brick  brought  from  the  United  States 
into  many  of  our  buildings.  We  ship  brick  from  Pennsylvania, 
Eastern  Canada  and  as  far  west  as  Calgary,  as  far  south  as 
St.  Louis;  in  order  to  make  artistic  buildings  we  have  figured 
our  salesmanship  with  a  view  of  getting  the  best  results. 
With  brick  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  delivered  at  the  ground 
where  the  building  is  being  built  at  $40  per  thousand  is  about 
the  cheapest  commodity  you  could  face  your  building  with. 
We  figure  that  brick  at  $40  a  thousand  makes  it  twenty-four 
cents  per  square  foot.  Compare  that  with  stone  that  we  get 
from  nearby  quarries,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Winni 
peg,  and  you  cannot  get  the  cheapest  for  seventy-five  cents 
per  square  foot.  When  you  come  to  terra  cotta  and  cut 
stone,  they  run  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $2.50  and  better. 
It  shows  the  possibilities  of  face  brick.  The  salesman,  if  he 
gets  real  good  and  busy,  has  very  little  to  do  to  produce  a 
building  of  brick  superior  to  any  other  material.  Along  that 
line,  while  we  handle  terra  cotta  and  lumber  and  common 
brick,  the  face  brick  proposition  is  very  dear  to  my  heart, 
and  when  any  of  you  gentlemen  are  sojourning  or  passing 
through  Winnipeg  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Alsip  Brick  and  Tile  and  Lumber  Company,  to 
show  you  about  our  city  and  show  you  some  of  our  beautiful 
homes — brick  homes — which  I  think  you  will  find  second  to 
none  on  the  continent.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Rodgers:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion 
we  will  pass  on  to  the  next. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  is  Number  4  on  the  program 
— “Some  Investigations  of  the  Clay  Products  Section,  Bureau 
of  Standards,”  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
program  says  that  this  is  to  be  illustrated,  but  Professor 
Bleininger  tells  me  that  this  is  an  error — that  he  has  no 
slides  with  which  to  illustrate  his  paper.  Professor  Blein¬ 
inger  needs  no  introduction,  but  I  want  to  say  while  he  is 
coming  forward  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  finish  this  pro¬ 
gram  this  morning.  It  may  keep  us  a  little  late,  but  as  we 
are  having  but  one  session  a  day  I  hope  the  gentlemen  will 
be  patient  and  stay  with  us  to  the  finish  if  it  takes  us  till 
two  o'clock. 

Anthony  Ittne,r:  Better  mention  the  fact  that  Professor 
Bleininger  is  one  of  Orton’s  boys. 

Vice-President  Rodgers:  I  think  that  is  pretty  generally 
known.  We  will  now  listen  to  Professor  Bleininger’s  paper. 
(Applause.) 

THE  WORK  OP  THE  BUREAU  OP  STANDARDS. 

BY  A.  V.  BLEININGER,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  deals,  as  the  name  implies,  with  the  establishment  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  all  kinds  of  measures,  including  the  measurement  of  mass, 
volume,  length,  electricity,  heat,  light,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
applies  the  methods  employed  in  this  work  to  the  valuation  and 
study  of  commercial  products.  Intimately  connected  with  this  ac¬ 
tivity  are  researches  of  all  kinds,  which  throw  light  upon  funda¬ 
mental  processes  or  phenomena.  The  main  laboratories  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  are  located  at  Washington,  with  several  branches  throughout 
the  country,  of  which  the  testing  station  at  Pittsburgh  is  the  most 


important  one.  This  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  study  of  all 
structural  materials,  steel,  iron,  alloys,  clay  products,  cement  and 
concrete,  lime,  etc.  The  work  deals  with  both  the  mechanical  and 
the  chemical  study  of  the  problems  involved.  As  far  as  the  study 
of  the  strength  of  materials  is  concerned  most  excellent  equipment 
is  available,  including  a  large  testing  machine  with  a  capacity  of 
ten  million  pounds. 

In  connection  with  the  mechanical  testing  department  the  work 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  touches  the  clay  industry  in  several  important 
phases,  as  in  the  testing  of  brick  and  tile  structures  and  in  the 
study  of  brick  pavements  from  a  new  and  exceedingly  important 
standpoint.  The  study  of  the  deformation  suffered  by  brick  streets 
due  to  temperature  changes  has  proven  very  fruitful  and  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  has  shown  just  where  maximum  stresses  may  be  expected  to 
occur. 

The  clay  products  section,  while  not  overstocked  with  machinery 
and  apparatus,  is  in  position  to  carry  on  considerable  work.  Since 
this  plant  has  been  repeatedly  described,  it  is  not  necessary  to  de¬ 
vote  any  time  to  its  description.  The  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  record  the  work  of  the  ceramic  section  during  the  past  year. 
The  problems  which  have  been  and  are  now  being  studied  are  quite 
varied.  The  kind  of  work  selected  by  the  section  depends  upon 
the  resources  available  and  the  relative  importance  of  certain  new 
facts  to  the  industry.  Often,  however,  an  interesting  subject  comes 
to  our  attention  which  cannot  be  studied,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities 
or  assistance. 

The  following  investigations  have  been  entirely  or  partly  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  past  year : 

1.  The  relation  between  time  and  the  temperature  of  vitrifi¬ 
cation.  We  all  realize  more  or  less  strongly  that  the  factor  of  time 
is  an  exceedingly  important  one  in  burning.  We  know  that  vitri- 
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flcation  of  a  clay  or  shale  may  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time 
at  a  higher  or  after  a  longer  time  at  a  lower  temperature.  But 
we  have  had  no  definite  information  as  to  the  exact  relation  be¬ 
tween  these  factors,  and  the  temperature  limits  within  which  it 
holds,  for  different  clays.  Such  work  has  been  carried  on  with 
five  clays  of  different  types  and  is  ready  to  be  reported. 

2.  Paving  brick  investigation.  Under  the  direction  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Orton  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  brick 
pavements  of  a  number  of  cities  are  being  studied.  Sections  of  both 
good  and  unsatisfactory  pavements  are  taken  up,  and  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  wear  and  construction  carefully  noted.  The  blocks  are 
shipped  to  the  laboratory  of  the  bureau  at  Pittsburgh,  where  the 
rattler  tests  are  made. 

3.  The  effect  of  overburning.  In  this  investigation  the  vitrifi¬ 
cation  range  of  several  clays  has  been  studied  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  vesicular  structure  followed.  The  difference  in  the  be¬ 
havior  of  safe  and  unsafe  burning  clays  is  brought  out  as  well  as 
the  reason  -why  certain  clays  and  shales  are  unsuitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  bricks,  stone  ware  and  other  dense  bodies. 

4.  The  burning  behavior  of  a  clay  molded  in  the  plastic  and  the 
moist  state.  In  a  brief  investigation  it  is  shown  by  numerical  com¬ 
parison  that  with  the  same  clay,  ware  molded  in  the  plastic  state 
matures  and  vitrifies  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature  than 
when  dry  pressed. 

5.  The  influence  of  direct  electric  current  upon  clays.  Work 
was  started  along  this  line  owing  to  the  interest  aroused  by  a  Euro¬ 
pean  process  for  the  purification  of  clays.  Particles  of  pure  clay 
when  suspended  in  water  are  attracted  by  the  negative  and  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  positive  electrodes.  The  former  phenomenon  has  been 
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made  use  of  for  the  separation  of  clay  from  impurities,  the  latter 
for  facilitating  the  flow  of  clay  through  dies.  In  the  work  done 
so  far  it  was  shown  that  the  degree  of  separation  taking  place  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  character  of  the  clay,  whether  plastic  or  lean, 
upon  the  fineness  of  the  material  to  be  removed  and  upon  the 
amount  of  salts  present.  The  whole  problem  is  complex  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  process  is  not  applicable  to  all  clays.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  remove  finely  divided  iron  oxide  from  plastic 
clays,  as  is  to  be  expected.  The  entire  subject  is  very  involved  and 
requires  considerable  investigation.  Meanwhile  any  application  of 
this  method  of  purification  should  be  approached  cautiously. 

In  connection  with  this  work  it  was  found  desirable  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  electrical  conductivity  of  clay  slips  and  clays  in  the  plas¬ 
tic  state.  This  property,  quickly  and  readily  determined  by  means 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  or  more  elaborate  electrical  bridges,  was 
found  very  useful  in  estimating  the  contents  of  soluble  salts  in 
clays.  Thus,  by  simply  grinding  a  known  amount  of  clay  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  volume  of  distilled  water  the  conductivity  of  the  mixture  is  a 
reliable  index  as  regards  the  amount  of  salts  present.  The  method 
is  quite  satisfactory  for  all  but  calcareous  clays. 

6.  Special  refractories.  The  modern  demand  for  higher  tem¬ 
peratures  in  che  metallurgical  and  other  industries  has  stimulated 
investigation  along  the  line  of  high  temperature  refractories.  Some 
work  is  being  done  in  this  connection,  especially  with  mixtures  con¬ 
sisting  of  fused  magnesia  and  clay. 

7.  The  softening  of  porcelains.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  data 
are  in  existence  as  regards  the  actual  softening  of  clays  and  bodies 
at  the  kiln  temperatures,  such  an  investigation  has  been  completed 
with  porcelains.  The  actual  deformation  under  a  tensile  stress  of 
five  pounds  per  square  inch  at  different  temperatures  has  been  de¬ 
termined. 

8.  Compressive  strength  of  clay  as  related  to  porosity.  Since 
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practically  no  data  was  available  for  the  exact  correlation  of 
strength  with  porosity  for  different  clays  such  an  investigation  was 
undertaken  several  years  ago.  This  is  now  completed  and  for  the 
first  time  we  have  such  results  before  us.  The  work  involved  in 
this  investigation  has  been  carried  on  with  great  care.  In  testing 
the  cubes  of  clay  the  bearing  surfaces  were  ground  true  so  that  the 
use  of  plaster  was  unnecessary. 

The  work  of  the  clay  products  section  does  not  consist  entirely 
pf  research.  Tests  for  the  several  government  departments,  as  well 
as  for  the  geological  surveys  of  states,  occupy  a  large  share  of  the 
•time.  Thus  co-operative  work  has  been  carried  on  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  surveys  of  Minnesota  and  Louisiana, 
and  a  number  of  other  organizations.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  also 
being  done  for  private  citizens  where  the  information  sought  could 
be  readily  given  or  where  the  tests  requested  could  not  be  made  in 
the  regular  commercial  laboratories.  The  most  pleasant  part  of 
the  work  has  been  the  close  co-operation  between  the  industries 
n.nd  the  bureau.  This  co-operation  it  is  hoped  will  continue  to 
grow  and  to  result  in  wider  and  more  far-reaching  service.  (Loud 
applause. ) 

General  Discussion. 

Anthony  Ittner:  Of  course,  I  know  that  there  is  no  time 
for  discussion,  for  we  have  five  papers  more  to  listen  to  and 
time  is  getting  late.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say,  but 
I  will  not  take  the  time  now. 

Several  members:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ittner:  There  is  something  I  want  to  mention,  and 


tli at  is  construction.  I  think  the  construction  of  street  pave¬ 
ments  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  connection 
with  street  pavements.  The  miserable  character  of  the 
streets  in  some  of  the  cities  would  disgust  any  one  with  a 
brick  pavement  the  minute  you  look  at  it.  I  spoke  before 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  when 
their  organization  was' first  formed  and  I  spoke  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  construction  of  brick  pavements,  and  I  want  to 
repeat  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  pavement.  Take  a  poor  paving  brick  and  lay 
it  well  and  it  will  make  a  favorable  impression,  while  you 
take  the  best  paving  brick  on  top  of  earth  and  make  a 
botched  job  of  it  and  it  will  not  make  a  favorable  impression 
and  will  not  wear  well. 

Chas.  J.  Deckman:  I  want  to  assure  our  good  friend,  M,r. 
Ittner,  that  when  he  reaches  St.  Louis  he  will  find  a  full  line 
of  the  literature  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  on  his  desk.  We  have  been  preaching  that  doc¬ 
trine  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  preached  it  long  before  the  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  was  formed. 

Mr.  Deckman:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Secretary  Randall:  We  have  here  a  very  pretty  postal 
card  which  gives  a  view  of  a  fine  brick  street,  given  with 
the  compliments  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  any 
one  wanting  to  send  cards  home  may  have  any  number  they 
want.  The  next  is  Number  5  on  the  program — “Prevention  of 
Whitewash,”  by  Charles  Hoshour,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

PREVENTION  OF  WHITEWASH. 

BY  CHARLES  HOSHOUR,  OKLAHOMA  CITY.,  OKLA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  manufacture  of  clay  products  is  not  only  a  large  industry, 
but  it  is  a  necessary  element  of  the  piaterial  side  of  our  construc¬ 
tive  civilization.  The  future  for  our  business  is  more  than  prom¬ 
ising.  Brick  are  used  for  a  greater  number  of  purposes  today 
than  ever  before,  consequently  the  demand  for  them  is  ever  in¬ 
creasing. 

The  way  of  the  brick  manufacturer  has  been  hard,  and  though 
the  methods  have  been  revolutionized,  there  still  remain  to  be 
solved  some  very  perplexing  problems.  One  of  the  difficulties  which 
yet  confronts  us  is  what  is  called  “whitewash”  on  the  surface  of 
the  finished  product. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  analytical  chemist  or  an  expert  on 
clay,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  the  practical  benefits  of  my 
experience  with  “scum”  and  “whitewash.” 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  my  experiments  were  limited  to 
the  clays  of  Oklahoma,  and  what  I  shall  say  pertains  solely  to 
the  materials  found  in  that  state. 

Calcium  of  sulphate  is  a  characteristic  constituent  of  the  clays 
of  Oklahoma.  The  difficulty  of  which  I  write  is  due  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fact  that  this  element  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  the 
process  of  evaporation,  during  the  drying  period,  is  carried  through 
the  pores  and  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ware  as  a  scum  and 
bears  the  appearance  of  whitewash. 

This  effervescent  product  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  brick 
and  presents  an  unsightly  appearance.  The  analysis  of  the  shales 
at  both  our  plants,  which  are  located  at  Cleveland  and  Pawhuska, 
Okla.,  is  practically  the  same,  and  is  as  follows : 


Per  Cent 

Loss  by  ignition  .  7.50 

Magnesium  Oxide  (MgO)  . 35 

Calcium  Oxide  (CaO)  .  1.00 

Iron  Oxide  (Fe203)  .  3.57 

Aluminum  Oxide  (Ai°03)  . 19.53 

Silica  (Si02)  63.80 

Sulphuric  Anhydride  (S03)  .  1.20 

Alkali  Oxides  (K20  and  Na.O)  . 2.85 


99.80 

The  clay  above  analyzed  we  manufacture  into  brick-  by  the  dry 
and  semi-dry  process.  By  the  dry  process  we  make  dry  press  square 
and  round  edge  face  brick ;  and  by  the  semi-dry  process  we  make 
common  builders,  paving  or  round  edge  Vitrified  face  brick  and 
paving  blocks.  We  have  used  different  methods  in  our  endeavor  to 
eliminate  the  white  coating  on  the  surface  of  our  products. 

We  first  experimented  with  the  various  processes  in  drying.  We 
have  dried  the  moulded  clay  in  the  open  air  and  also  by  the  method 
of  the  improved  furnace  dryer,  which  consists  of  exhaust  fans, 
these  fans  having  been  run  at  low  and  high  speed. 

After  careful  experimentation  we  concluded  that  the  various 
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processes  of  drying  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  “whitewash” 
because  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  amount  of  coat¬ 
ing  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  bricks  which  were  dried  in  the 
open  air  and  those  dried  by  the  furnace  dryer,  whether  the  fans 
were  driven  at  low  or  high  speed. 

Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  tested.  By  the  use  of 
the  same  materials,  some  of  which  was  dry  pressed,  some  mixed 
with  water,  we  secured  vastly  different  results.  The  brick  made 
of  mud  and  those  which  were  dry  pressed  were  placed  side  by  side 
in  the  same  kiln.  When  the  burning  was  completed  the  semi-dry 
brick  came  out  of  the  kiln  covered  with  “whitewash,”  but  those 
which  were  dry  pressed  presented  the  appearance  of  a  clear,  beau¬ 
tiful  red. 

This  experiment  convinced  me  that  the  porosity  of  the  brick 
was  a  factor  to  be  considered  because  those  brick  which  were  the 
most  porous  were  free  from  any  coating. 

This  difficulty  caused  us  no  little  anxiety  because  there  was 
quite  a  demand  for  the  round  edged  paving  brick  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  our  state.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  solve 
this  perplexing  and  profit-destroying  problem  of  “whitewash.” 

Whenever  we  were  unable  to  sell  our  pavers  for  street  pur¬ 
poses  or  sidewalk  construction,  we  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  them 
for  common  building  work,  and  this,  as  you  realize,  was  giving 
too  much  “mud”  for  the  money  which  was  invested. 

The  method  we  now  employ  is  proving  to  be  quite  satisfactory 
and  the  difference  in  the  cost  is  inconsiderable.  By  using  carbonate 
of  barytes  we  are  manufacturing  a  clear  red  face  brick  at  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  fifty-two  cents  per  thousand  brick. 

Before  we  employed  this  chemical,  the  paving  brick  which  were 
not  suited  for  street  construction  and  which  could  not  be  sold  in 
the  market  for  No.  1  pavers  were  disposed  of  as  “commons.”  What 
we  ewe  to  carbonate  of  barytes  today  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  selling  these  same  brick  at  an  advanced  average  profit 
of  three  dollars  per  thousand  above  the  cost  or  this  efficacious 
chemical. 

The  method  we  use  in  the  employment  of  carbonate  of  barytes 
is  to  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  it  with  each  carload  of  shale  as 
it  is  dumped  into  the  dry  pan  hopper.  We  calculated  approximately 
how  many  brick  each  car  load  of  shale  would  make,  and  ascertained 
the  proportionate  amount  of  barytes  required  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  results. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  using  about  twenty-four  pounds  of 
the  chemical  to  a  thousand  brick.  For  a  period  of  a  few  months 
we  used  only  nineteen  pounds,  but  soon  discovered  that  this  amount 
was  not  sufficient,  as  a  slight  discoloration  appeared  on  the  brick. 

To  my  fellow  manufacturers  of  brick  who  are  experiencing  any 
difficulty  with  “whitewash,”  I  would  suggest  that  you  carefully  test 
or  analyze  your  materials  as  a  basis  of  calculation  for  the  quantity 
of  barytes  needed  to  eliminate  the  serious  trouble.  I  believe  that 
your  trouble  can  be  overcome  and  the  effort  which  it  requires  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  increased  profits;  it  will  make  you  feel 
as  if  you  were  present  at  a  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Makers’ 
Association.  (Laughter.) 

As  proof  of  the  value  of  barytes  in  eliminating  the  “whitewash” 
difficulty,  I  cite  an  incident  which  occurred  at  our  plant  last 
summer.  After  we  had  been  using  this  chemical  for  some  time, 
by  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  barytes  was  not  mixed 
with  the  shale  and  the  brick  were  placed  in  the  kilns  to  be  burnt. 

The  oversight  was  discovered  when  the  kilns  were  opened.  I 
assure  you  that  we  were  liberally  supplied  with  brick  which  were 
generously  coated  with  “whitewash.”  At  the  time  we  were  fur¬ 
nishing  several  buildings  in  process  of  erection  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  state  to  a  body  of  brick  manufacturers  what 
followed. 

I  at  once  computed  the  value  of  my  insurance  policies  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  my  wife  would  have  sufficient  means  to  build  a 
residence  of  brick  free  from  “whitewash”  in  which  she  might  spend 
the  rest  of  her  mortal  life.  (Laughter.) 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  few  suggestions  which  I  have  offered 
in  this  paper  may  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  those  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  trouble  with  a  coating  on  the  surface  of  their  product, 
and  helpful  in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  important  industry. 

As  an  item  of  interest,  though  it  is  foreign  to  my  subject,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement  which  ought  to  be  encouraging  to 
all  brick  manufacturers.  In  the  state  of  Oklahoma  there  has  been 
a  marked  decrease  in  building  operations,  which  was  caused  by  a 
number  of  things  which  have  disappeared,  but,  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  last  year  in  Oklahoma  City  a  greater 
number  of  handsome  and  substantial  brick  homes  were  erected 
than  during  any  previous  year. 

This  fact,  coupled  with  my  observations  in  many  other  cities, 
convinces  me  that  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  are  more  and 
more  entertaining  the  opinion  that  buildings  constructed  of  brick 
are  the  most  enduring  and  satisfactory. 

I  verily  believe  that  the  brightest  day  of  our  industry  has  but 
dawned.  Our  busiest  times  lie  in  the  future,  the  demand  for  our 
output  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that  it  behooves  us  to  do  our 
best  to  supply  the  market  with  a  worthy  article. 

We,  the  manufacturers  of  clay  products,  must  not  lose  sight 


of  the  fact  that  our  industry  is  a  very  important  factor  in  making 
o\ir  civilization  permanent  and  in  the  improvement  and  beautifying 
of  this  splendid  land  where  nature  is  so  prodigal  in  the  bestowment 
of  her  gifts. 

We  should  be  grateful  that  the  One  who  is  greater  than  we 
are  has  given  us  such  splendid  opportunities  and  that  He  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  point  with  just  pride  to  the  products  which  we 
have  placed  before  the  people  and  out  of  which  they  may  build 
for  themselves  that  which  is  dearer  than  anything  else  to  all  those 
present — “Home,  Sweet  Home.”  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Rogers:  This  paper  is  now  open  for  discus¬ 
sion,  and  is  a  subject  worthy  of  discussion.  If  no  one  desires 
to  speak  on  it,  however,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next — “Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  the  Brick  Business,”  by  an  old-time  member, 
Charles  H.  Frost,  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Frost  has  been  here 
the  past  week,  but  has  been  called  back  to  his  home.  While 
he  is  not  present,  we  have  his  paper  to  be  presented  for  him. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  BRICK  BUSINESS. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  FROST,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall ,  Secretary  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Indianapolis ,  Ind.  ; 

Friend  Randall — In  regard  to  your  request  for  me  to  write 
something  for  your  annual  meeting  next  March,  I  beg  to  advise 
you  that  I  have  reached  the  reminiscent  age  and  am  apt  to  bore 
you,  as  “old  timers”  often  do. 

I  started  to  make  pressed  brick  in  Chicago  in  1877  by  a  then 
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entirely  new  process.  I  located  on  Thirty-eighth  Court  with  oui 
old  friend,  D.  V.  Purington,  next-door  neighbor,  who,  with  John 
B.  Legnard  and  Moulding  Bros.,  were  big  producers  for  those  days. 

The  reaper  has  gathered  in  many  of  the  “old  guard,”  brick- 
makers,  architects  and  contractors,  all  of  them  royal  good  fel¬ 
lows.  I  am  still  in  the  ring  and  keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  all 
improvements  in  the  making  of  clay  products.  I  have  seen  great 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  business  since  I  started. 

At  that  time  there  were  none  from  Missouri;  at  least  none  of 
them  “wanted  to  be  shown.”  They  knew  it;  each  one  knew  just 
how  brick  should  be  made  and  each  one  knew  better  than  any  one 
else  did.  I  did  not  know  the  first  thing  about  making  brick  when 
I  started  in.  If  I  had  I  would  not  have  attempted  what  I  did. 
I  had  no  guide.  I  had  to  cut  a  path  through  a  jungle,  and,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  it  cost  some  money  and  took  years  of  hard  work. 

I  had  to  put  into  practical  shape  the  somewhat  visionary  ideas 
of  an  inventor.  After  I  had  been  at  it  for  a  time,  some  old  prac¬ 
tical  brickmakers  came  around  to  my  little  plant  and  after  look¬ 
ing  at  what  I  was  doing,  told  me  that  I  never  could  make  brick 
that  way;  that  I  would  lose  every  dollar  I  had  if  I  did  not  quit. 
They  told  me  that  the  only  way  that  brick  could  be  made  was  to 
put  clay  in  a  circular  pit  with  loam  on  top,  saturate  it  with  water 
and  then  temper  it  with  a  wheel,  one  or  two  horses  going  round 
and  round  all  day  until  it  was  thoroughly  mixed  and  in  right 
condition  to  work.  It  was  then  taken  out  with  a  spade,  which  had 
to  be  dipped  in  water  each  time  to  keep  the  clay  from  sticking  to 
it,  loaded  into  a  wheelbarrow  and  taken  to  where  it  was  molded 
into  the  Shape  of  brick  either  by  hand  or  in  a  little  wooden  ma¬ 
chine  operated  with  one  horse  that  worked  the  clay  down  into  a 
set  of  six  wooden  molds  which  had  to  be  thoroughly  sanded  each 
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time  before  the  clay  was  put  in.  The  brick  were  carried  out  and 
laid  flat  on  a  prepared  yard.  When  they  were  dry  enough  they 
were  turned  up  on  edge.  A  few  days  later  they  were  put  into 
long  hacks. 

In  case  of  rain,  boards  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  side 
with  a  saddle  on  top,  but  a  heavy  beating  storm  would  wash  many 
of  the  heads  so  that  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  pit,  while  the 
brick  on  the  yard  were  sometimes  a  total  loss. 

What  a  wonderful  difference  from  the  present,  with  dry  pans, 
pug  mills,  strong  steel  power  machines  and  tunnel  dryers,  turning 
out  thousands,  where  hundreds  were  made  in  the  “good  old  times” 
when  the  “moss-covered  bucket  hung  in  the  well”  and  all  those 
other  things  that  we  miss(?)  now! 

In  making  pressed  brick  in  the  old-fashioned  way  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  chunk  of  clay  was  rolled 
in  sand  about  as  a  loaf  of  bread  was  rolled  in  flour.  This  was 
slammed  into  a  mold  and  struck  off.  These  had  to  be  hacked  until 
they  were  in  proper  condition,  care  being  taken  that  the  wind  did 
not  strike  them  so  as  to  dry  one  end  more  than  the  other.  They 
were  then  repressed  in  a  hand  machine,  one  man  to  put  them  in 
the  press,  one  man  to  work  the  lever,  a  boy  to  take  off  and  place 
in  what  was  known  as  a  five-high  pack,  this  to  keep  them  as  near 
straight  as  possible.  When  they  were  dry  enough  to  stand  up, 
they  were  placed  in  a  pigeon  hack,  where  the  air  passed  between 
them.  From  this  they  were  set  in  the  heart  of  up-draft  kilns. 
With  all  this  labor  and  care  they  would  come  out  warped,  different 
lengths  and  widths  and  had  to  be  gauged  into  as  many  as  forty 
different  piles  for  the  pressed  brick  layer. 

Up  to  thirty-five  years  ago  there  had  been  very  little  advance 
in  brickmaking  from  Pharaoh’s  time,  except  that  the  admixture  of 
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straw  had  been  discarded.  Brickmalters  semingly  did  not  know 
that  it  was  the  silica  and  alumina  in  the  clay  that  fused  with 
the  action  of  fire  and  if  the  clay  was  made  homogenous  that  water 
was  of  no  value  except  to  make  the  particles  adhere  in  molding 
it  in  the  shape  required  and  that  by  using  sufficient  pressure  the 
quantity  of  water  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  making  that 
much  less  to  be  eliminated  in  the  drying  and  keeping  the  brick 
more  perfect  in  shape. 

After  being  at  it  for  two  years  I  wished  I  had  taken  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  those  old  brickmakers,  for  I  had  got  to  about  where  they 
said  I  would.  But  I  was  not  a  quitter,  and  have  remained  at  it 
ever  since.  We  are  now  making  about  everything  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  clay  goods,  a  few  samples  of  which  we  have  placed  in 
the  Clay  Products  Exposition,  just  to  show  that  we  are  trying  to 
hold  up  our  end  of  the  line. 

Our  output  this  jrear  will  amount  to  about  $750,000,  which  is 
fairly  good  for  a  new  country.  While  clay  products  generally  have 
undergone  a  marked  improvement  in  the  process  of  manufacturing, 
increased  facilities,  greater  capacity  with  less  space  than  formerly 
required,  and  the  old  brick  yard  supplanted  by  the  brick  plant, 
there  is  one  very  large  and  very  important  part  of  the  business 
that  is  conducted  as  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  that 
is  the  making  of  paving  brick. 

It  was  found  that  to  get  the  best  pavement,  the  brick  should 
have  rounded  corners  with  raised  up  lugs  to  keep  the  brick  apart 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  cement  filler  to  form  a  perfect  bond.  The 
only  way  known  at  that  time  to  accomplish  this  was  to  take  the 
brick  from  a  side  cut  machine  and  repress  them,  and  this  useless, 
expensive  and  unreliable  method  has  been  followed  largely  ever 
since. 

The  specifications  called  for  the  brick  to  be  “repressed  to  the 
extent  that  the  maximum  amount  of  material  is  forced  into  them.” 


That  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  occurs,  as  the  brick  is  larger 
after  it  is  repressed  than  before  and  everyone  knows  that  a  paving 
brick  will  show  very  much  less  abrasion  before  it  is  repressed  than 
after. 

The  bar  is  run  out  on  the  auger  machine,  about  nine  inches 
wide,  cut  to  the  size  of  the  brick  or  block,  then  put  through  the 
represses,  each  repress  requiring  one  man  to  take  off  of  the 
carrying  belt  and  feed  into  the  machine  and  two  men  to  take  off 
and  piace  on  car. 

The  auger  machine  is  generally  a  very  strong,  powerful  and 
reliable  machine  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  run  every  day,  but 
the  represses  are  of  lighter  build;  the  plunger  has  to  go  to  a  fixed 
point  each  movement.  If  the  bar  comes  out  stiff,  as  it  often  does, 
it  is  a  great  strain  on  the  machine  and  they  are  breaking  down 
continually.  The  dies  wear  out  rapidly ;  a  stream  of  oil  has  to 
be  kept  running  on  both  top  and  bottom  of  brick  to  prevent  their 
adhering  to  the  dies.  This  film  of  oil  covering  the  brick  retards 
their  drying.  The  represses  and  shafting  have  to  be  lubricated 
and  belts  break  or  have  to  be  relaced. 

Now,  how  can  paving  brick  be  made  with  rounded  edges  and 
raised-up  lugs  without  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  repress¬ 
ing?  Simplest  thing  in  the  world.  In  place  of  side  cut,  run  the 
bar  out  end  cut ,  the  die  having  rounded  corners  and  ridges  on  the 
side  of  the  brick,  these  ridges  to  be  indented  by  a  wheel  that  is 
set  against  the  bar  and  is  revolved  by  the  movement  of  the  bar. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  When  the  auger  machines  run,  the  brick 
are  made  complete,  taken  off  of  the  carrying  belt  and  placed  on 
cars,  cutting  out  the  two  men  at  each  repress  and  all  the  other 
expense. 

The  pressure  on  the  end-cut  bar  is  on  all  four  sides  of  each 
brick  and  is  greater  than  when  distributed  over  the  nine-inch  bar. 
The  bond  is  not  broken  up  in  this  way,  as  it  is  in  repressing.  The 
brick  will  run  more  uniform. ;  many  brick  that  would  run  above 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  rattler  and  be  rejected  will  come  within 
the  requirements  and  therefore  increase  very  largely  the  percent¬ 
age  of  No.  1  brick  from  the  kilns.  With  this  method  our  kilns  run 
as  high  as  ninety-five  per  cent.  No.  1  pavers. 

The  ultimate  test  as  to  quality  is  the  rattler.  If  put  through 
half  a  dozen  represses  they  go  above  twenty  per  cent,  abrasion, 
they  are  rejected.  Why  not  use  the  shorter  method  which  can  al¬ 
ways  be  relied  upon,  turn  out  a  greater  number  of  brick,  cut  out 
all  this  useless  expense  and  make  better  and  more  uniform  product? 
(Applause.) 

President  Rogers:  Before  taking  up  the  next  subject,  I 
will  announce  that  the  following  members  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Marion  W.  Blair,  Pennsylvania. 

W.  L.  Vermilya,  Texas. 

Parley  N.  Davis,  Utah. 

C.  C.  Dyer,  Massachusetts. 

B.  H.  Richards,  Jr.,  Illinois. 

Frank  Wood,  Indiana. 

W.  P.  Alsip,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

Cyrus  Borgner,  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Frank,  Michigan. 

President  Rogers:  The  next  number  on  the  program  is 
an  illustrated  paper,  “Electric  Drives  in  Clayworking  Plants,” 
by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Simpers,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ELECTRICALLY  OPERATED  CLAYWORKING  PLANTS. 

BY  T.  E.  SIMPERS,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

1.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  recently  of  the  great  need  of 
more  progress  among  the  various  manufacturers.  Progress  in  the 
clayworking  industry,  among  other  things,  means  improving  the 
quality  of  the  product,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  product 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  increased  economies  in  manufacture  and 
improved  methods  of  manufacture. 

2.  In  the  old  methods  of  manufacturing  brick,  tile  and  other 
clay  products,  the  machinery  used  was  of  very  limited  capacity, 
simple  in  design  and  operated,  in  a  great  many  plants,  by  horse 
power.  All  the  material  was  handled  by  hand  labor,  and  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  various  plants  was  comparatively  small.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  made  enough  product  for  local  demand  and  experienced 
little  or  no  competition. 

3.  In  contrast  to  these  conditions  are  the  present-day  methods 
of  business  and  manufacture,  whereby,  because  of  competition,  the 
very  life  of  the  clay  product  manufacturer  depends  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  his  products  with  the  greatest  economy  and  the  secur¬ 
ing  in  his  plant  of  accuracy,  rapidity,  continuity  and  a  well-de¬ 
signed  plant  for  each  department  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  process 
as  a  whole. 

4.  The  developments  which  are  furthering  the  advance  of  this 
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industry  include,  principally,  improvements  in  the  various  ma¬ 
chines  which  prepare  the  clay,  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
handling  the  raw  material  in  the  various  stages,  improvements  in 
the  drying  and  burning  processes  and  in  engineering  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  plants. 

5.  Electric  drive  is  comparatively  new.  In  1890  it  was  in 
its  infancy.  In  the  time  intervening,  however,  it  has  made  enor¬ 
mous  progress  and  now  is  a  practically  universal  method  of  drive 
in  all  industries.  In  the  steel,  cement,  textile  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  drive  by  any  other  method  has  almost  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  in  new  plants  being  equipped  electric  drive  is  usually  the 
only  method  considered. 

6.  Because  of  the  expense  of  transportation  of  raw  material, 
railroad  facilities  and  supply  of  coal  and  water  are  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  location  of  the  clayworking  plant.  However,  the  use 
of  electrical  power,  purchased  from  a  central  station,  and  there 
are  now  few'  portions  of  the  country  where  electric  power  can¬ 
not  be  purchased,  simplifies  the  question  of  location.  In  this  case, 
water  and  coal  become  of  secondary  importance. 

7.  The  most  practical  method  of  drive  for  auxiliary  apparatus, 
such  as  brick-setting  machines,  haulage  locomotives  and  other 
traveling  machinery  is  by  means  of  electric  motors.  These  ma¬ 
chines  bring  facilities  to  the  making  of  brick  and  tile  and  provide 
economical  methods  for  increasing  the  output  of  the  existing  plants, 
and  are  of  even  more  importance  in  large  plants  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  handling  the  product  is  a  serious  problem. 

8.  When  the  various  machines  or  departments  of  a  claywork¬ 
ing  plant  are  operated  by  means  of  individual  motors,  there  is 
greater  assurance  of  continuous  operation,  as  compared  with  cen¬ 
tral  engine  drive,  in  which  case  engine  trouble  means  shut-down 
of  the  entire  plant.  Motors  remain  at  practically  constant  speed 
throughout  their  operating  range,  which  results  in  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  as  compared  with  the  plant  driven  by  single  steam  en¬ 
gine,  where  the  speed  varies,  not  only  with  the  boiler  pressure,  but 
with  the  variation  in  load.  Due  to  the  fact  that  electric  motors 
can  be  applied  at  the  closest  position  to  the  driven  machine,  the 
connecting  apparatus,  such  as  belts,  gears,  etc.,  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  As  the  driving  units  are  of  a  comparatively  small 
size,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  slight  changes  from  time  to 
time  to  compensate  for  the  wear  of  bea'rings,  etc.,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  undue  wear  of  parts,  due  to  the  poor  conditions  of  the 
machines.  Fuses  or  circuit  breakers  are  installed  in  the  motor 
circuit  as  a  protection  against  severe  overloads,  such  as  are 
caused  by  the  clogging  of  the  various  machines,  which  cause  dam¬ 
age  to  motor  and  the  other  apparatus.  The  possibility  of  shut- 
down,  due  to  a  machine  breaking,  is  thereby  greatly  reduced.  By 
connecting  the  motors  to  the  nearest  available  point  line  shafts 
and  other  belt  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  motors  op¬ 
erate  at  good  efficiency  as  they  are  working  at  practically  their 
rated  loads.  In  the  case  of  central  engine  drive,  a  shut-down  of 
part  of  the  machinery  means  a  reduced  engine  load  with  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  operating  efficiency  due  to  this  cause,  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  proportional  line  shaft  friction  has  increased. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  universal  convenience  and  satisfaction  of 
operation  in  the  motor-driven  plant,  the  results  in  recent  instal¬ 
lations  of  machines  show  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  estimated  that  a  one  per  cent,  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  production  will  alone  pay  for  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
material  for  changing  over  from  steam  drive  to  electric  drive  in 
existing  plants  in  approximately  two  years,  so  that  all  additional 
reduction  in  cost  may  then  be  considered  as  an  additional  profit. 
A  summation  of  the  various  factors  causing  this  reduction  is : 

(1)  Increased  capacity  of  individual  machines. 

(2)  Facility  in  handling  product. 

(3)  Less  trouble  in  securing  labor. 

(4)  Increased  efficiency  of  labor. 

(5)  Elimination  of  labor. 

(6)  Decreased  power  cost. 

(7)  Decreased  breakage. 

(8)  Prevention  of  shut-downs. 

10.  The  advisability  of  central  station  service  simplifies  the 
building  and  installation  of  the  clayworking  plant  considerably. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country,  power  can  be  purchased  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rate,  and  is  usually  such  that  it  would  pay  to  purchase 
power  rather  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  installing  a  generating 
plant.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  firm,  generating  a  large  amount 
of  power,  can  do  it  at  a  much  lower  power  cost  than  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  a  small  amount  of  power,  say  several  hundred  kilowatts. 
This  is  because  of  the  larger  sized  generating  units  used,  the  bet¬ 
ter  facilities  for  handling  material  and  able  supervision,  keeping 
costs  at  the  lowest  possible  point.  The  lack  of  ability  to  secure 
a  low  power  cost,  or  if  the  size  of  the  clayworking  plant  is  such 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  power  is  required,  however,  places 
some  doubt  on  the  question  of  the  source  of  electric  power,  and 
each  proposition  should  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

13.  Central  stations  tisually  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  alter¬ 
nating  current  only,  either  25  or  60  cycle,  and  for  a  private  gen¬ 
erating  plant  alternating  current  is  usually  best,  because  of  the 
fact  that  by  the  use  of  this  one  is  enabled  to  use  induction  motors, 


which  is  the  simplest  form  of  motor,  requiring  less  attention  and 
care  than  the  direct  current  motor;  also,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
more  economical  to  transmit  alternating  current  over  any  consid¬ 
erable  disance  than  it  is  direct  current. 

12.  As  a  concrete  example  of  the  saving  which  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  individual  drive,  accompanying  views  show  the  machin¬ 
ery  layout  of  a  building  brick  plant,  which  we  changed  from 
steam  to  electric  drive.  The  motors  were  installed  so  that  the 
machinery  was  driven  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
been  formerly  driven  by  engine.  After  the  installation  of  the 
motors  tests  were  made  on  the  plant,  the  result  obtained  being 
shown  by  this  curve.  This  shows  conclusively  the  advantage  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  fact  that  the  motors  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
started  or  shut  down,  and  also  the  losses  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  motors  had  been  directly  applied. 

13.  The  friction  loss  with  no  material  going  through  the  ma¬ 
chines  is  sixty-two  kilowatts.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  is 
lost  through  the  line  shafting,  bearings  and  extra  bearing,  rather 
than  in  the  machinery.  This  loss  bears  less  relation  to  the  cost  of 
the  finished  product  than  the  output  of  the  plant  increases  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  machinery.  This  can  also  be  seen  from  the 
curve.  For  instance,  when  the  plant  is  working  at  the  rate  of 
4,000  bricks  per  hour,  the  kilowatt  hours  required  per  1,000  bricks 
are  twenty-eight,  while  working  at  6,000  bricks  per  hour,  the  full 
capacity  of  the  plant,  the  kilowatt  hours  per  1,000  bricks  are  twen¬ 
ty-two  and  seven-tenths.  This  shows  friction  loss  remains  practi¬ 
cally  constant,  also  shows  what  has  been  effected  in  the  way  of 
saving  in  the  cost  of  production  if  the  plant  had  been  laid  out  in 
such  a  manner  that  friction  losses  in  transmission  were  avoided. 
This  also  shows  the  fact  that  when  the  demand  for  brick  is  less 
than  tlie  full  capacity  of  the  plant,  it  will  pay  to  work  the  plant 
at  full  capacity  for  a  period  and  then  shut  down  until  the  demand 
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warrants  a  resumption  of  work,  rather  than  operate  at  any  time 
at  reduced  capacity,  as  under  this  condition  the  friction  loss  rep¬ 
resents  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  power  consumed. 

14.  As  an  example  of  the  efficiency  of  motor  drive,  in  the 
building  brick  industry,  a  detailed  description  of  a  modern  motor 
driven  belting  brick  plant  is  given.  The  plant  consists  of  six  per¬ 
manent  kilns,  and  electrically  driven  brick  machinery,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  60,000  bricks  per  day.  They  employ  twenty-six  men, 
working  ten  hours  a  day.  Owing  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
kilns,  the  pans  and  pug  mills  are  operated  approximately  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  their  average  daily  output  is  28,000  bricks.  The 
induction  motors  are  employed  for  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
The  total  installed  capacity  is  215  horse  power.  The  maximum 
plant  is  130  horse  power  and  the  annual  load  factor  for  the  ten- 
hour  day  is  twenty-four  per  cent.  The  average  total  energy  con¬ 
sumption  per  1,000  bricks  is  twenty-six  and  four-tenths  kilowatt 
hours. 

15.  Material  (shale,  etc.)  is  obtained  from  a  bank  a  short 
distance  from  the  plant  and  is  carried  to  the  belt  conveyor  by 
wheelbarrow.  From  this  point  all  the  brickmaking  processes  are 
operated  by  motors,  the  handling  of  the  brick  being  practically  the 
only  exception. 

16.  During  the  cooling  period,  the  air  is  drawn  from  the  kilns, 
passing  through  the  drying  tunnels  containing  the  green  brick. 
When  it  is  desired  to  move  the  dry  brick  the  draft  of  the  hot  air 
is  cut  off  and  the  air  in  the  tunnels  is  cooled  by  means  of  an 
exhaust  fan.  The  machinery  in  this  plant  is  driven  as  follow's  : 

Two  nine-foot  dry  pans,  eaoh  driven  by  a  forty  horse  power, 
84  0  revolution  per  minute  motor.  These  motors  also  take  care 
of  the  conveyors  to  and  from  the  dry  pans. 
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A  pug  mill,  driven  by  a  forty  horse  power,  850  revolution  per 
minute  motor. 

Blowers,  driven  by  a  fifteen  horse  power,  1,700  revolution  per 
minute  motor. 

Disc  exhaust  fan,  driven  by  a  five  horse  power,  1,700  revolution 
per  minute  motor. 

Auger,  conveyors  and  repress,  driven  by  a  seventy-five  horse 
power,  €85  revolution  per  minute  motor. 

17.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  requirements  of  a  fire  brick  plant 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  common  building  brick  plant. 
Many  of  the  shapes  and  sizes  are  special,  necessitating  hand  mold¬ 
ing,  and  the  process  is,  therefore,  not  so  regular. 

18.  This  machinery  relates  to  an  electrically  operated  fire 
brick  plant  covering  an  average  output  of  1,300  tons,  one-third  of 
which  is  hand  molded.  The  total  capacity  of  motors  installed  is 
157  horse  power,  and  the  total  demand  is  130  horse  power,  with  a 
load  factor  of  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Total  electric  energy  per  ton 
output  is  approximately  twelve  and  two-tenths  kilowatt  hours. 

1!).  The  machinery  in  this  plant  is  as  follows: 

Nine-foot  dry  pans,  driven  by  forty  horse  power,  850  revolution 
per  minute  motor. 

Twelve- foot  pug  mill,  driven  by  forty  horse  power,  S50  revo¬ 
lution  per  minute  motor. 

Sixty  thousand  brick  per  hour  auger,  driven  by  fifty  horse 
power,  S50  revolution  per  minute  motor. 

Brick  press,  driven  by  five  horse  power,  1,700  revolution  per 
minute  motor. 

Brick  press,  driven  by  five  horse  rower,  1,700  revolution  per 
minute  motor. 

Brick  repress,  driven  by  ten  horse  power,  720  revolution  per 
minute  motor,  two  of  them  driven  by  five  horse  power,  1,120  revo- 
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lution  per  minute  motor ;  pump,  driven  by  a  two  horse  power, 
1,700  revolution  per  minute  motor. 

20.  The  accompanying  views  show  a  number  of  applications  of 
motors  on  clayworking  machinery. 

Genera!  Discussion. 

President  Rogers:  The  discussion  on  this  paper  is  to  he 
led  by  George  O.  Berry,  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

George  O.  Berry,  Columbus,  Ga. :  Mr.  Randall  wrote  me 
in  January,  and  said  he  understood  I  was  operating  my  plant 
with  electricity  (I  don’t  know  how  he  found  out),  and  that 
he  would  like  to  have  me  produce  a  paper  at  this  convention 
on  “Electricity  for  the  Brick  Plant.”  I  told  him  I  was  just 
installing  it,  and  really  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  he  wrote 
back  he  would  be  glad  to  have  me  lead  in  the  discussion.  I 
was  somewhat  like  the  Irishman  who  was  challenged  to  fight 
a  duel  with  Casey.  He  could  not  fight  with  swords,  so  chose 
a  pistol.  He  wanted  to  impress  on  his  second  what  he  wanted 
him  to  do.  He  said  he  wanted  him  to  put  him  off  ten  paces 
farther  from  Casey  than  Casey  was  from  him.  (Laughter.)  I 
wanted  to  get  as  far  from  this  as  I  could.  I  have  not  pre¬ 
pared  a  formal  paper,  hut  I  have  prepared  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject.  Of  course,  you  know  the  old  saying,  “Smoke  goes 
up  a  chimney,”  and  I  discovered  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  my  dollars  were  going  up  the  chimney,  and  it  made  me 
nervous.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  tackle  this  electricity  or 


not,  because  I  did  not  know  what  my  bill  would  he  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days,  but  after  spending  so  much  money  on  coal, 
and  seeing  what  my  boilers  were  eating  up  each  day,  I  de¬ 
cided  I  would  risk  it.  I  made  a  contract  that  I  would  try  it 
for  one  year  and  so  far  the  results  have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  BRICKMAKING. 

BY  GEORGE  O.  BERRY.,  COLUMBUS,  GA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  manufacture  of  brick  is  almost  as  old  as  civilization.  The 
first  record  that  we  are  able  to  find  regarding  brickmaking  goes 
back  approximately  six  thousand  years.  These  brick  were  sun  dried 
and  made  of  Nile  mud.  Specimens  of  these  brick  were  found  in 
recent  excavations  of  the  old  temples  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  If  we 
consider  the  amount  of  labor  which  was  used  in  the  making  of  these 
bricks  and  the  amount  of  labor  employed  in  the  making  of  bricks 
today  we  can  see  the  vast  improvement  which  has  been  made  by 
the  introduction  of  modern  machinery.  Although  it  has  only  been 
within  the  last  decade  that  anything  like  modern  methods  have 
been  employed  in  this,  the  oldest  of  industries,  at  the  present  day 
the  output  of  the  brick  plants  in  this  country  is  millions  where  the 
ouput  of  ancient  times  was  one. 

The  greatest  results  accomplished  in  brickmaking  today  can 
be  attributed  to  the  electric  motor,  because  by  its  introduction  it 
has  simplified  and  made  possible  to  a  great  extent  the  large  plants 
Avhich  we  see  dotted  all  over  the  country.  The  motor  drive  is  un¬ 
equaled  for  convenience  and  reliability.  These  facts  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  severest  tests  obtainable. 

Alternating  current  motors  are  preferable  for  this  class  of  busi¬ 
ness,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  compact  and  have  strong  me¬ 
chanical  design,  and  the  efficiency  is  very  high  under  the  varying 
loads  which  they  have  to  carry.  As  a  rule  they  have  large  over¬ 
load  capacities  and  no  wearing  parts  except  the  bearings  and  slip 
rings.  Some  types  of  alternating  current  motors  do  not  have  a 
slip  ring. 

The  greatest  argument  in  favor  of  motor  driven  brick  plants 
is  that  they  are  the  cleanest,  safest,  most  flexible  as  regards  plant 
layout  and  the  power  is  the  cheapest  power  obtainable.  With  the 
use  of  elecric  drive  the  salary  of  an  engineer  is  eliminated,  also  the 
cost  of  engine  maintenance.  The  handling  of  coal  and  ashes  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  large  space  occupied  by  engines  is  util¬ 
ized  for  manufacturing  or  storage  purposes.  The  output  can  be 
increased  at  a  minimum  expense  for  machinery,  and  in  a  shorter 
time  than  would  be  required  for  new  engines  should  they  have  to 
be  bought.  Uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  service  due  to  poor  en¬ 
gine  equipment  is  supplanted  by  reliable  twenty-four  hour  service, 
which  is  at  the  plant’s  call  any  time  during  the  twenty-four.  Re¬ 
pairs  due  to  shut  down  caused  by  the  breaking  of  either  the  engine 
or  belts  is  eliminated,  as  motors  are  always  placed  in  such  posi¬ 
tion  that  unnecessary  belts  and  jack  shafts  are  eliminated.  The 
elimination  of  belts  and  shafting  will  of  necessity  reduce  the  fric¬ 
tion  load ;  this  means  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
power  required. 

A  point  which  cannot  be  brought  out  too  strongly  is  the  material 
reduction  in  danger  to  employes  due  to  the  small  number  of  belts 
and  countershafts  used.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
fact,  especially  in  the  small  plants,  that  with  motor  drive  a  more 
uniform  grade  of  brick  is  made,  due  to  the  closer  regulation  of 
speed  obtained  by  the  use  of  electric  motors  over  steam  engines. 
This  is  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  First,  slippage  of  belts  is 
reduoed;  second,  it  does  not  depend  upon  a  constant  steam  pres¬ 
sure  like  engines.  Where  rates  are  fair  and  motors  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  properly  a  considerable  saving  is  shown.  This  saving  ranges 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  is  has  been  known 
to  go  as  high  as  sixty  per  cent.,  but  the  average  saving  shown  is 
approximately  forty  per  cent. 

As  a  rule  you  will  find  after  a  heavy  rain  that  the  clay  pits  are 
generally  filled  with  water  to  such  an  extent  it  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  excavate  the  clay.  This  condition  can  be  relieved  by 
the  installation  of  an  electrically  driven  centrifugal  pump,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  pump  and  size  of  motor  depending  entirely  upon  local 
conditions.  The  old  style  shovel  which  has  been  in  use  for  a  good 
many  years  is  being  gradually  supplanted  today  by  the  electric 
shovel.  Although  the  cost  of  the  latter  shovel  is.  somewhat  higher 
than  the  former,  as  a  rule  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  operation 
more  than  justifies  the  installation  of  the  electric  shovel.  The  ma¬ 
chine  for  hoisting  the  clay  from  the  pits  to  the  plant  can  be  a  spe¬ 
cially  designed  drum  hoist  with  the  motor  attached,  or  tho  old 
hoist  can  be  belted  direct  to  the  motor.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
some  cases,  but  they  will  be  very  few,  where  it  will  be  impossible 
to  change  over  steam  driven  hoists  to  belted  hoists.  Coming  into 
the  plant  proper  the  method  used  can  be  either  group  or  individual 
drive,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Some  plants  prefer,  due  to  their 
arrangement  of  machinery,  to  belt  direct  to  one  line  shaft  and  from 
this  shaft  the  belts  are  run  to  the  different  machines.  Other  plants 
prefer  to  either  belt  or  gear  motors  direct  to  the  different  machines. 
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while  still  others  use  a  common  line  shaft  for  part  of  the  machines 
driving  the  other  machines  with  motors  geared  or  belted  direct.  The 
size  of  the  motors  in  any  case  depends  entirely  upon  the  make  of 
the  machine  and  the  nature  of  the  clay  which  is  being  worked. 
Where  forced  draft  is  used  in  the  kilns  the  fan  can  either  be  of 
a  direct  connected  or  belted  type. 

In  changing  over  the  plant  of  which  I  am  the  owner,  we  belted 
a  fifteen  horse  power,  1,200  revolution  per  minute  motor  to  an  old 
steam  driven  drum  hoist.  A  twenty-five  horse  power,  1,200  revolu¬ 
tion  per  minute  motor  was  belted  to  a  jack  shaft  and  from  the 
shaft  we  belted  to  the  feeder  and  disintegrator  and  conveyor.  A 
fifty  horse  power,  900  revolution  per  minute  motor  was  belted  direct 
to  the  machine.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  we 
are  turning  out  our  task,  which  is  60,000  brick,  in  about  seven 
hours,  when  formerly  it  took  about  eight  and  one-half  hours.  The 
tests  which  were  run  when  the  power  was  first  installed  showed  a 
consumption  of  about  eight  kilowatt  hours  per  thousand  brick  made. 

The  following  information  regarding  the  consumption  of  cur¬ 
rent  per  thousand  brick  may  be  desirable : 

Plant  1 — Capacity,  30,000  brick  per  day,  driven  by  one  motor, 
sixty  horse  power,  averaging  about  11.2  kilowatt  hours  per  thou¬ 
sand. 

Plant  2 — Capacity,  90,000  brick  per  day,  driven  by  four  motors, 
total  capacity,  170  horse  power,  averaging  12.7  kilowatt  hours  per 
thousand. 

Plant  3 — Capacity,  20,000  brick  per  day,  driven  by  one  motor 
of  fifty  horse  power  capacity,  averaging  14.2  kilowatt  hours  per 
thousand. 

Plant  4— Capacity,  30,000  brick  per  day,  driven  by  one  motor, 
thirty-five  horse  power  capacity,  averaging  8.21  kilowatt  hours  per 
thousand. 

Plant  5 — Capacity  not  given,  driven  by  two  motors,  one  fifty 
horse  power  and  one  five  horse  power,  averaging  about  3,250  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  per  month. 

Plant  6 — Capacity,  50,000  brick,  driven  by  two  motors,  one  100 
horse  power  and  one  five  horse  power,  averaging  about  3,500  kilo- 
hcurs  per  thousand. 

Plant  7 — Capacity,  50,000  brick,  driven  by  four  motors,  one  100 
horse  power,  three  ten  horse  power,  averaging  9.45  kilowatt  hours 

per  thousand.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

H.  C.  Penfield:  What  is  the  charge  pe(r  kilowatt  per  hour 
for  current? 

Mr.  Berry:  Two  cents  per  kilowatt  per  hour.  My  charge 
originally  was  enormous  and  I  have  cut  it  in  two.  Before, 
it  took  ninety  pounds  of  steam.  I  have  a  ten  track  dryer  and 
it  took  ninety  pounds  of  steam,  and  it  kept  the  firemen  hard 
at  work  all  day  to  keep  steam,  and  the  fireman  at  night  took 
pattern  after  the  day  man  and  burned  more  coal  than  the 
day  man  did.  Since  we  have  changed  to  electricity  my  fire¬ 
man  in  day  time  keeps  a  nice  level  fire  and  I  burn  my  brick 
just  as  well,  drying  my  brick  every  day.  I  am  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  with  my  experiment  with  electricity. 

Chas.  A.  Millar,  Toronto:  I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
electrically  driven  plants  for  years  and  I  just  want  to  fall  in 
and  back  up  what  our  friend  has  said.  The  first  year  we 
ran  our  plant  with  electricity,  it  cost  us  seventeen  and  one- 
lialf  cents  per  thousand  brick.  The  next  year  it  cost  us  a 
shade  more  for  some  unaccountable  reason.  I  can't  say 
whether  they  were  putting  something  over  on  us  or  not,  but 
it  was  only  a  shade  more,  about  one-half  or  three-quarters 
cent.  I  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject,  like  our  friend 
here,  and  I  tried  to  explain  the  elimination  of  danger  in  elec¬ 
tricity  and  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  audience,  after  I  sat  down, 
stood  up  and  said,  “You  talk  about  the  elimination  of  danger; 
it  is  the  greatest  agent  of  death  ever  invented;  they  use  it 
at  Sing  Sing.”  (Laughter.)  There  is  no  danger  with  elec¬ 
tricity  properly  handled  and  I  think  any  one  installing  a  plant 
would  be  very  unwise  if  he  did  not  look  into  the  advantages 
of  electricity  in  manufacturing  brick.  We  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  plant  which  has  not  yet  been  started  and  it  is  fully 
equipped  electrically.  Our  dryers  will  be  the  Raymond  dryer 
radiation  heat,  but  the  plant  I  am  operating  now  we  dry  by 
exhaust  steam  and  we  drive  that  plant  with  an  engine,  but  we 
use  two  motors  besides. 

Mr.  Berry:  We  have  an  immense  power  plant  which  was 
completed  last  year.  They  get  their  power  from  what  they 
call  Goat  Lock  Dam,  seventeen  miles  above  the  city.  They 


are  urging  everybody  to  use  it,  and  nearly  all  the  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  of  our  city  are  using  it  and  in  addition  they  are 
carrying  it  seventy-five  miles  from  my  town.  The  last  dam 
was  40,000  capacity. 

F.  L.  Capers,  Denver,  Colo.:  I  simply  want  to  state  that 
the  gentleman  said  that  the  cost  of  electricity  was  the  most 
important  thing.  It  is  necessary  for  the  brickmaker  to  bear 
that  in  mind.  I  have  twenty-seven  motors  and  four  250  horse 
power  engines  operating  on  my  plant  and  it  is  very  necessary 
for  the  men  when  they  are  urged  by  the  agents  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  company  to  put  in  electricity  to  have  a  very  forgetful 
memory.  The  electric  man  will  come  and  quote  you  a  rate 
of  $2.25,  and  you  want  to  forget  that  and  when  he  comes 
around  again  you  want  to  start  in  talking  on  that  $2.00  rate, 
and  then  postpone  signing  up  the  contract  for  another  two 
months,  and  then  when  he  conies  back  talk  about  that  $1.75 
rate  he  made  you,  and  before  you  get  through  you  will  get 
a  rate  of  $1.50  per  kilowatt  hour.  You  have  simply  got  to 
bluff  the  man  into  it,  knowing  that  whatever  price  he  gives 
you  he  has  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  statement  that  the(re  is  three  or 
four  hundred  per  cent,  profit  is  no  idle  statement.  I  have 
been  investigating  electric  power  and  prices  in  another  line 
of  Avork  in  which  I  am  interested  and  I  know  that  they  can 
make  electric  current  as  low  as  one-quarter  of  a  cent,  and 


H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  Evansville,  Ind. 

where  they  have  turbine  engines  they  make  it  for  less,  and 
in  my  community  they  charge  four  and  five  and  sometimes 
seven  cents,  but  using  steam  or  producer  gas  or  oil  they  can 
make  it  easily  ivithin  the  half  cent. 

A.  P.  Maurer,  Canton,  O.:  I  made  a  contract  four  years 
ago  at  $17.50  per  horsepower  per  year. 

H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  Evansville,  Ind.:  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  gentleman  makes  brick  at  eight  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Berry:  We  have  plastic  clay,  using  a  feeder  and  pug 
mill. 

Mr.  Kleymeyer:  We  are  installing  a  new  stiff  mud  plant, 
equipping  it  with  electric  poAver.  We  have  a  net  rate  and 
fixed  charge  of  so  much  per  horse  power  and  if  we  exceed 
that  it  is  fifty  per  cent,  over  all  that.  If  you  have  a  very 
big  load  they  charge  $2.00  per  month  over  the  fixed  charge 
and  this  brings  the  rate  down  to'  about  $1.60. 

Mr.  Millar:  It  is  a  good  idea  sometimes  to  insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  a  maximum  demand  motor  put  on  for  a  test. 

Alfred  Yates:  You  have  been  discussing  the  cost  of  op¬ 
eration  and,  if  it  is  not  improper,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  vibration.  If  you  have  direct  connected  power,  is 
there  not  an  excessive  amount  of  vibration  in  the  operation 
of  the  machinery?  My  early  experience  taught  me  that  it 
AArould  almost  shake  a  building  down.  Is  this  the  case  with 
these  machines  connected  directly  Avith  the  motor? 
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Mr.  Simpers:  There  shcwld  be  no  more  vibration  caused 
by  the  machinery  itself  whether  driven  by  electric  motor  or 
steam.  I  think  it  is  in  the  gears  caused  by  direct  connec¬ 
tion  where  the  vibration  occurs  and  where  the  gears  are 
large  or  where  they  are  not  connected  very  carefully.  It  is 
best  to  get  away  from  the  gear  driven  and  go  to  belt  driven 
and  in  that  way  get  away  from  the  vibration. 

H.  C.  Penfield  :  We  have  found  in  some  of  our  recent  con¬ 
struction  of  direct  driven  machinery  that  if  we  mount  the 
motor  on  a  yoke,  in  that  way  we  will  do  away  with  that  vi¬ 
bration. 

Mr.  Yates:  If  these  wide  gears  produce  the  desired  effect, 
well  and  good. 

President  Rogers:  I  think  that  answers  Mr.  Yates’  ques¬ 
tion  and  if  there  is  no  further  discussion  wre  will  pass  to  the 
next,  which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  announce. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  on  the  program  is  Number 
8 — “The  Training  of  the  Technical  Engineer  for  Ceramic 
Service,”  by  Prof.  H.  K.  Benson,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Prof.  H.  K.  Benson:  I  may  say  by  way  of  introduction 
that  my  attention  was  attracted  first  by  the  organization  of 
the  clayworkers  of  the  State  of  Washington  three  or  four 
years  ago  when  they  sent  to  our  State  University  and  asked 


Fred  Talbot,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


what  service  the  University  might  be  prepared  to  render  to 
the  ceramic  industry,  and  at  that  time,  just  as  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  things  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  in  a  state  of  evo¬ 
lution,  you  might  say.  The  state  was  growing,  our  cities 
were  filling  up  rapidly  and  the  attendance  at  the  university 
and  the  financial  part  were  in  a  state  of  evolution,  so  we  prac¬ 
tically  came  back  to  the  Clayworkers’  Association,  and  we 
said  that  “we  were  from  Missouri”  and  we  wanted  to  be 
shown  as  to  the  kind  of  training  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  furnish  to  these  men  who  were  going  out  into  the  ceramic 
industry,  and  the  kind  of  men  the  ceramic  industry  would 
call  upon  for  aid  in  the  solution  of  their  technical  problems, 
and  ever  since  that  time  we  have  been  co-operating  and  in 
conference  from  time  to  time  with  the  managers  of  some  of 
our  largest  clay  companies  on  the  coast. 

Our  position  may,  perhaps,  be  best  illustrated  by  one  of 
the  campaign  stories  of  Senator  LaFollette.  You  know  on  the 
Pacific  coast  we  are  more  or  less  independent  politically,  and 
when  election  day  comes  we  do  not  always  vote  right,  and 
accordingly  from  time  to  time  candidates  come  to  us  with 
the  idea  of  enlightening  us.  This  is  the  story  that  Senator 
LaFollette  told  out  there.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  told 
it  here  or  not.  He  told  of  the  hen  who  in  time  sat  on  her 
eggs  and  a  little  later  brought  forth  a  b,rood  of  little  chicks. 
In  due  course  of  time  the  queer  mother  love  of  the  hen 


caused  her  to  abandon  this  brood  of  growing  chicks,  but  she 
found  later  that  the  family  had  divided  itself  into  six  very 
attractive  roosters  and  six  very  fine  hens.  She  continued 
to  take  more  or  less  notice  of  her  progeny  from  time  to 
time,  so  one  day  she  met  the  six  hens  together,  and  she  said, 
“Well,  girls,  how  are  your  brothers?”  “Oh,”  the  hens  replied, 
“our  brothers,  you  know,  have  all  entered  the  ministry.” 
There  was  a  Methodist  conference  in  town.  (Laughter.)  So, 
just  as  these  roosters  entered  the  ministry,  the  application  I 
make  is  that  we  must  have  the  proper  kind  of  a  spring 
chicken  to  go  into  the  ceramic  industry,  and  the  proper  thing 
is  to  put  that  young  man  into  the  industry  and  let  him  get 
the  proper  working  details  at  that  time. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER  FOR  CE¬ 
RAMIC  SERVICE. 

BY  H.  K.  BENSON,  PH.  D.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  subject  selected  for  discussion  is  intended  to  follow  up  a 
very  excellent  paper  presented  before  this  convention  a  year  ago 
by  Mr.  Dwight  T.  Farnham,  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
largest  clay  products  companies  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  paper 
referred  to,  which  is  entitled,  “The  Technical  Man  as  a  Commercial 
Asset  in  the  Clay  Industry,”  Mr.  Farnham  outlines  a  plan  of  get¬ 
ting  suitably  trained  men  for  his  industry  through  a  system  of 
apprenticeship  courses  open  to  graduates  of  technical  schools.  The 
writer  has  kept  in  touch  with  this  plan,  which,  although  not  new  in 
principle,  had  not  been  followed  before  to  any  extent  on  the  coast 
with  respect  to  the  graduates  of  technical  schools.  It  seemed  at  the 
outset  an  ideal  proposal,  and  in  the  conferences  with  Mr.  Farn¬ 
ham,  the  writer  fully  shared  in  his  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  to  us 
an  ideal  means  for  co-ordinating  theoretical  instruction  with  prac¬ 
tical  working  details  on  the  same  subject.  As  you  will  recall  by 
a  perusal  of  his  article  in  your  proceedings,  Mr.  Farnham  points 
out  several  of  the  things  which  must  be  “unlearned”  by  the  tech¬ 
nical  graduate,  in  order  thereby  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
environment  of  practical  conditions.  In  this  attempt  to  adjust  him¬ 
self  to  a  new  set  of  conditions,  Mr.  Farnham  speaks  clearly  to  the 
point  when  remarking  on  the  “know  it  all”  attitude  which  some 
of  our  technical  graduates  carry  along  with  their  diplomas,  and 
says :  “When  a  man  secures  his  knowledge  by  actual  experience,  he 
usually  has  made  mistakes  enough  from  which  he  has  suffered  to 
learn  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  be  too  sure  about  anything  in  the  clay 
business — that  generalities  have  a  way  of  developing  multitudinous 
progeny  in  the  way  of  exceptions.  "When  a  man  has  learned  from 
a  book  that  there  are  five  things  that  may  develop  during  a  cer¬ 
tain  operation,  together  with  the  five  ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty, 
he  is  reasonably  certain  to  feel  that  the  problem  should  hardly  be 
known  as  such.  He  therefore  goes  merrily  ahead,  meets  the  five 
developments  valiantly ;  he  is  a  little  surprised,  perhaps,  by  a  sixth 
contingency  which  the  book  did  not  say  anything  about.  This 
doesn’t  worry  him  much,  though — a  mere  detail.  The  kiln  is  opened 
—it  goes  over  the  dump.  Perhaps  he  follows  it,  the  most  hurt  and 
injured  and  surprised  man  in  the  world.  If  he  hadn’t  been  quite 
so  certain,  having  learned  from  the  book  “all  there  was  to  it,”  he 
would  have  proceeded  slowly  and  more  cautiously,  and  would  not 
have  experimented  until  he  had  the  actual  experience  with  which 
to  back  up  his  book  knowledge. 

To  make  the  technical  graduate  “fool  proof  against  himself’ 
and  to  give  him  time  to  grow  into  the  environment  of  the  factor? 
and  the  market  instead  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  theorist  and 
dreamer,  it  would  seem  that  such  an  apprenticeship  course  should 
have  proved  ideal.  However,  of  some  thirteen  technical  men  en¬ 
rolled  as  apprentices,  but  one  remains  at  present.  This  failure  ot 
the  system  does  not  show  that  the  system  is  wrong,  for  an  invest! 
gation  of  the  causes  of  desertion  shows  that  some  took  up  the 
work  in  response  to  the  “call  of  the  West,”  others  were  “seeing 
America  first”  and  tarried  a  little,  while  some  received  a  “call” 
higher  up.  There  were  others,  however,  that  left  because  firing 
was  such  dirty  work,  or  because  the  manager  did  not  consult  them 
frequently  enough,  or  because  the  folks  at  home  did  not  consider 
their  recently  graduated  son  as  filling  a  position  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  demanded  by  his  training.  These  results  have  brought 
about  a  reconsideration  of  how  men  may  be  fitted  for  ceramic 
service,  and  the  writer  is  pleased  to  present  a  line  of  training  which 
is  comparatively  new  in  the  country  and  quite  often  requires  ex¬ 
planation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  This  training  is  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  name  of  chemical  engineering. 

It  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  see  the  relationship  of  chemical 
engineering  to  ceramics,  but  an  analysis  of  the  work  usually  done 
in  such  courses  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chemical  engin¬ 
eering  course  is  a  series  of  fundamentals,  and  not  of  details — in 
brief,  that  the  product  of  this  course,  the  chemical  engineer,  is  the 
possessor  of  a  technically  trained  mind,  and  if  gifted  with  a  fair 
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degree  of  human  common  sense,  such  a  man  can  readily  grasp  the 
problems  of  the  industry  entrusted  to  him  and  bring  strong  co¬ 
ordinating  fundamentals  to  bear  upon  their  solution.  So  much  for 
the  text  of  my  discussion.  Let  us  next  examine  the  nature  of  the 
work  done  in  chemical  engineering.  First,  the  term  does  not 
mean,  as  one  good  woman  recently  asked,  the  ability  to  “run  a 
chemical  engine.”  It  is  obvious  that  chemical  engineering  should 
mean  fundamental  training  as  an  engineer  first,  with  chemical 
processes  as  a  specialty,  just  as  electricity  constitutes  the  special 
interest  of  the  electrical,  and  power  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 
These  fields  of  engineering  are  now  so  closely  interwoven  that  in 
engineering  educational  circles  it  is  the  frequent  comment  that 
“what  is  good  for  one  engineer  is  good  for  another.” 

Accordingly,  the  chemical  engineer,  as  his  first  fundamental,  is 
given  those  courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  the  training  of  any 
engineer.  Among  them  are  drawing,  surveying,  mechanics,  hy¬ 
draulics,  steam  engines,  machine  design,  electrical  measurements. 
In  these  courses  are  developed  the  theories  upon  which  engineering 
practice  rests  and  upon  which  can  be  built  any  specialized  line  of 
work.  This  in  chemical  engineering  consists  of,  first,  the  funda¬ 
mental  courses  in  chemistry,  including  general  chemistry,  analytical 
chemistry,  organic  chemistry  and  physical  chemistry,  together  with 
supplementary  courses  in  applied  chemistry,  such  as  fuel  analysis, 
water  examination,  and  in  geology,  bacteriology  and  fire  assaying. 

In  brief,  this  outline  represents  the  groundwork  of  the  chemical 
engineer’s  training.  He  has  the  same  mental  makeup  as  the  tun¬ 
nel  builder,  the  gas  engine  expert  or  the  electrical  power  man.  But 
he  differs  from  these  others  in  that  his  work  deals  not  with  certain 
modes  of  machinery  but  with  certain  processes  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  many  of  the  commodities  necessary  to  modern  life. 

Now,  what  service  can  the  chemical  engineer  render  to  the 
clay  industry  in  particular?  You  possibly  have  .noted  that  the 
course  of  study  has  not  included  any  special  work  in  ceramics. 
Probably  in  geology  and  in  some  of  the  applied  chemistry  the 
student  has  been  brought  to  the  consideration  of  clay  materials. 
But  it  all  has  been  quite  elementary  and  general.  Can  we  then, 
nevertheless,  expect  the  chemical  engineer  to  serve  the  clayworking 
industry?  Our  answer  is,  just  as  surely  as  he  can  control  the 
process  of  making  cement,  or  regulate  the  mixture  in  street  paving, 
or  direct  the  fermentation  in  a  distillery.  The  details  of  these  in¬ 
dustries  are  brought  to  him  after  he  gets  into  the  industry.  Like 
the  practical  man,  whose  proud  boast  is  that  he  is  self-made,  but 
whose  technical  training  has  in  reality  been  furnished  by  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  details  are  unfolded  day  by  day  until  they  serve  as  his 
working  tools. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  in  our  educational  work  we  have  been 
forced  into  the  position  which  is  advocated  in  this  discussion.  Our 
manufactures  are  scattered  over  a  large  territory  and  they  are  di¬ 
verse.  Consequently  we  cannot  produce  cement  chemists,  ceramic 
engineers  and  especially  trained  men  for  every  field  of  technical 
endeavor.  Instead,  we  have  aimed  to  furnish  men  trained  in  the 
principles  and  familiar  with  the  theories  upon  which  the  practice 
of  the  different  industries  rests.  How  this  works  out  may  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  record  of  our  men.  A  request  came  to  us  last 
year  to  furnish  three  men  to  take  charge  of  large  paving  contracts 
which  involved  technical  control  over  the  mixture  applied  as  a 
wearing  surface.  None  of  these  men  had  ever  been  taught  how 
to  make  asphalt  analyses  or  how  to  mix  concrete.  But  they  knew 
the  fundamental  methods  of  chemical  analysis  and  a  day  or  two 
sufficed  to  make  them  familiar  with  this  special  method  of  analysis. 
So,  too,  they  had  been  taught  to  recognize  truth  and  to  read  speci¬ 
fications  as  they  appeared,  and  to  construct  as  therein  demanded. 
The  result  has  given  such  satisfaction  that  the  company  has  now 
requested  us  to  furnish  nine  men  for  the  coming  season.  This 
exactly  illustrates  the  point  I  am  raising.  Your  problems  of  plas¬ 
ticity,  Shrinkage,  drying,  fusion,  etc.,  are  new  in  form  to  our 
chemical  engineer,  but  in  substance  he  recognizes  in  them  the  same 
technical  matter  which  he  before  had  met  here  and  there  in  ins 
tchnical  course.  Just  as  he  previously  arrayed  his  material  to 
solve  the  technical  problem,  so  now  he  proceeds  to  employ  with 
the  aid  of  his  working  tools  the  practical  side,  the  same  means  to 
solve  the  problems. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chemical  engineering  profession  is 
so  young  that  we  cannot  well  point  to  the  men  at  the  too  of  the 
various  industries  and  ask  you  to  behold  what  has  been  wrought. 
It  is  likewise  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  in  this  discussion  we  can¬ 
not  say,  decisively,  that  the  chemical  engineer  has  been  the  ideal 
technical  man  for  the  clay  industry.  In  frankness  it  must  be  said 
that  the  one  chemical  engineer  enrolled  as  an  apprentice  in  Mr. 
Farnham’s  plant  was  one  of  the  dozen  that  deserted  for  one  or 
the  other  of  the  reasons  cited.  On  the  other  hand,  in  response  to 
emergency  calls  from  the  clay  industry,  our  men  have  responded 
and  have  in  every  case  taken  a  most  satisfactory  hold  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  submitted  to  them.  These  problems  have  dealt  with  dryer  de¬ 
fects,  terra  cotta  glazes  and  composition  cements,  clay  washing, 
etc.,  the  very  mention  of  which  indicates  respectability,  so  far  as 
the  problems  are  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  best  service 
to  the  industries,  including  the  clayworking  industry,  will  be  ren¬ 


dered  by  the  men  who  are  technically  trained  in  fundamentals  and 
who  are  practically  trained  in  details.  This  conclusion,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  into  an  appeal  for  support  on  the  part  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  in  need  of  men  to  direct  processes,  to  turn  to  the  graduates  of 
our  chemical  engineering  schools  for  assistance.  It  also  includes 
the  hope  that  the  clayworking  industry  may  recognize  in  the  chem- 
cial  engineer  a  man  competent  to  deal  with  the  processes  involved 
in  this  industry  under  the  limitations  above  described.  (Applause.) 

Genera!  Discussion. 

Vice-President  Rodgers:  I  think  we  owe  Professor  Ben¬ 
son  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  coming  so  far  and  adding 
this  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature.  These  gentlemen 
in  this  line  of  work  are  all  very  anxious  to  know  the  kind  of 
men  we  expect  them  to  turn  out,  the  kind  of  training  we 
want  them  to  give  these  men,  and  I  think  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  some  discussion  along  that  line,  bringing  out  the  points 
that  the  men  should  be  specially  trained  in  fo,r  this  work. 
If  there  is  no  discussion  of  this  paper,  I  will  ask  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  announce  the  next. 

Secretary  Randall:  Number  9,  which  is  the  closing  num¬ 
ber  on  the  program,  is  a  paper  on  “Fire  Insurance  for  Brick- 
makers,”  by  Walter  T.  Campbell,  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Campbell 
is  in  the  city  and  expected  to  deliver  this  paper,  but  he  has 
just  been  called  away  from  the  hotel.  He  is  to  deliver  a  sim¬ 
ilar  paper  before  the  Face  Brick  Association  this  afternoon. 


Alfred  Yates,  Shawmut,  Pa. 


I  will  read  the  paper  for  him,  but  first  I  will  say  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  firm,  Campbell  &  Randall,  and  I  believe  the 
firm  is  going  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  brickmakers 
of  the  country — they  are  not  going  to  DO  the  brickmaker 
GOOD  in  establishing  and  Inter-Insurance  Bureau  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clayworker.  They  will  insure  clayworking 
plants  exclusively  and  give  to  the  policy  holders  the  same 
positive  reliable  insurance  you  can  get  from  the  old  line  com¬ 
panies.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  to  be  derived  will  be  in 
the  education  of  the  clayworker  up  to  a  better  line  of  con¬ 
struction,  a  better  character  of  risk  and  instead  of  charging 
him  an  excessive  premium  to  cover  the  overhead  cost,  we  are 
going  to  charge  a  minimum  premium. 

THE  THEORY  AND  ADVISABILITY  OF  I N TER- 1 N SURANC IS 
BY  WALTER  T.  CAMPBELL,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  President ■  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

The  particular  form  which  I  desire  to  present  for  your  consid¬ 
eration  is  what  is  technically  known  as  reciprocal  insurance.  This 
form  of  insurance  differs  from  the  stock  company,  in  so  far  as 
there  is  no  incorporated  organization,  no  stock  of  any  description 
is  issued,  but  the  assured  are  all  members  of  the  organization.  The 
feature  which  also  attaches  is  that  the  profits  which  accrue  from 
underwriting  insurance  on  the  various  accepted  risks  are  returned 
to  the  members  of  the  organization,  and  not  to  uninterested  and 
widely  separated  stockholders  of  some  insuring  organization.  It 
also  differs  from  the  mutual  organization,  inasmuch  as  the  mutual 
organization  often  takes  the  public  into  its  confidence  and  writes 
a  variety  of  risks  carrying  the  mutual  or  profit-sharing  feature  to 
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all  of  its  policy  holders.  It  also  differs  from  the  Lloyds  organiza¬ 
tion,  wherein  a  group  of  individuals  accept  outside  risks  for  pe¬ 
cuniary  reasons,  with  the  same  purpose  as  the  stock  insurance  com¬ 
pany. 

Inter-insurance,  or  reciprocal  insurance,  was  originated  some 
years  ago,  specifically  in  1881,  when  in  New  York  an  organization 
was  formed  composed  of  large  mercantile  concerns,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  furnish  to  its  members  satisfactory  indemnity  against 
loss  by  fire  at  actual  cost.  The  organization,  which  has  thrived 
from  its  inception,  is  known  as  the  “Individual  Underwriters.”  Its 
operation  includes  the  largest  mercantile  corporations  throughout 
the  country.  It  has  been  most  successful,  and  in  addition  to  re¬ 
turning  to  its  members  each  year  a  percentage  of  the  premiums 
paid  by  them  for  fire  insurance,  it  has  accumulated  assets  of  nearly 
one  million  dollars,  which  are  owned  by  the  members. 

The  New  York  Reciprocal  Underwriters  was  subsequently 
formed,  confining  its  operation  to  large  mercantile  establishments, 
and  has  been  most  successful,  and  now  has  assets  of  nearly 
$1,500,000,  in  addition  to  paying  underwriting  dividends  to  its 
members.  The  assets  are  owned  by  the  members. 

By  reason  of  the  success  of  these  organizations,  to  which  is  due 
the  actual  solving  of  the  insurance  rate  problem,  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  fire  insurance  to  a  minimum,  other  trade  and  manufacturing 
associations  have  followed  them,  until  there  are  today  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  of  these  organizations  in  the  country  confined  to  the  various 
trade  and  manufacturing  classifications  of  business,  nearly  all  of 
which  have  credited  to  the  account  of  their  members  as  savings 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  premiums  paid  for 
insurance.  Coupled  with  the  benefits  mentioned,  in  connection  with 
such  organizations,  is  the  inspection  service,  reducing  the  possibility 
of  fire  loss,  and  the  expert  information  concerning  fire  insurance 
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from  every  standpoint,  including  the  adjustment  of  fire  losses,  is 
furnished  to  the  members.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  fire  losses. 

The  agreement,  which  is  executed  by  each  member  of  an  Asso¬ 
ciation,  clearly  defines  the  plan  of  operation  and  mainly  the  liability 
of  each  member,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  each 
member  participating  acts  for  himself  as  a  unit  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  the  members  are  not  bound  collectively,  thereby  differing 
from  the  ordinary  mutual  and  Lloyds  insurance  organizations. 

The  financial  affairs  are  placed  entirely  in  charge  of  an  advisory 
or  governing  committee,  elected  by  the  members.  The  attorney 
and  managers  have  supervision  of  the  underwriting. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  fixed  by  a  stipulated  percentage  of 
the  premiums  received,  which  cover  all  expenses,  and  which  are 
paid  by  the  attomes7'  and  managers,  and  which  is  about  one-half  of 
the  expense  ratio  of  the  stock  companies.  At  the  end  of  each  clos¬ 
ing  year  the  expenses  are  deducted,  together  with  losses,  from  the 
tdtal  premium  income,  and  the  profits  accruing  from  the  underwrit¬ 
ing,  instead  of  being  paid  out  to  stockholders  in  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  are  credited  and  apportioned  to  the  accounts  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  participating.  The  success  of  this  plan  is  largely  dependent 
upon  conservative  underwriting  and  the  selection  of  risks. 

Believing  in  the  possibility  of  an  organization  of  this  kind 
among  manufacturers  of  clay  products,  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
careful  and  conservative  investigation  and  secure  statistical  infor¬ 
mation,  in  order  to  determine  conclusively  the  feasibility  of  under¬ 
writing  this  class  of  risks ;  therefore,  there  were  sent  out  a  number 
of  inquiries  to  manufacturers  of  clay  products,  asking  as  to  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  on  each  plant,  insurance  rate  charged, 
and  the  age  of  each  plant.  With  this  information,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  determine,  from  the  replies  received,  the  annual  premium 
paid  on  each  plant  for  fire  insurance ;  also,  the  total  insurance 


paid  on  each  plant  during  its  existence;  and  from  these  total  pre¬ 
miums  all  losses  were  deducted.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  this 
information  was  received,  not  from  selected  risks,  but  all  classes 
of  clayworking  plants,  meaning  the  manner  of  construction,  fire 
protection,  etc. 

It  was  somewhat  surprising  when  statistics  were  completed,  ap¬ 
plying  to  eighty-two  plants  as  mentioned,  that  the  total  insurance 
premiums  of  these  plants  paid  to  stock  companies  by  these  plants 
during  their  existence,  amounted  to  $513,657.  In  return,  the  stock 
companies  paid  them  in  losses  $145,490,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  stock  companies  of  $368,1457.  Suppose,  during  this  time,  these 
plants  had  been  insuring  in  a  reciprocal  organization.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  these  premiums  would  have  been  deducted  for 
operating  expenses,  which  would  have  amounted  to  $92,042  ;  $145,590 
would  have  been  deducted  for  losses,  and  $276,125  would  have  been 
returned  to  the  owners  of  these  eighty-two  plants  mentioned,  and 
the  cost  of  their  insurance  reduced  about  fifty-four  per  cent.  This 
statistical  information  is  subject  to  your  examination,  and  which 
you  will,  no  doubt,  find  interesting. 

Many  owners  of  plants  giving  us  this  information  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  for  this  form  of  insurance,  to  be  instituted  for  their 
benefit.  One  concern  alone,  which  should  be  an  object  of  sympa¬ 
thy,  during  its  existence  had  paid  out  $27,594  in  premiums,  and  has 
received  not  one  cent  in  losses  Instead  of  obtaining  their  insur¬ 
ance  at  actual  cost,  as  it  is  proposed  that  you  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  in  this  bureau,  their  premiums  have  been  given 
largely  to  paying  dividends  upon  stock  owned  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  insuring  corporations,  and  which  amounts  to  a  considerable 
percentage ;  also,  paying  commissions  to  agents  which  average 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  money  has  further  gone  to  the 
paying  of  large  salaries  of  officers  of  the  insuring  companies,  who 
have  no  relation  to  you,  and  who  are  in  no  wise  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  in  your  welfare,  except  as  regards  your  stipulated  premiums. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  at  least  forty  per 
cent,  on  each  annual  premium,  which  would  be  credited  to  your 
account,  and  kept  in  the  general  fund  until  your  underwriting  profit 
accumulations  will  offset  your  annual  premiums,  which  will  be 
held  with  premium  accumulations  of  other  members,  and  this  cre¬ 
ates  a  reserve  fund,  the  aggregation  of  which  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  dispense  with  reinsurance,  thereby  making  the  annual 
dividends  to  the  members  very  large.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
and  should  be  within  three  or  four  years’  time,  then  the  annual 
dividends  are  paid  to  the  members  in  cash. 

The  accumulation  made  up  of  the  credits  to  the  account  of  each 
of  the  members  is  held  intact;  but  if  at  any  time  a  member  should 
wish  to  withdraw  from  the  bureau,  he  can  do  so  upon  giving  ten 
days’  notice,  when  he  will  be  relieved  of  all  liability,  and  his  re¬ 
serve  will  be  returned  to  him,  together  with  check  for  unearned 
premiums  under  his  policies.  The  actual  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  bureau  are : 

First — The  saving  of  a  large  amount  annually,  which  is  ordi¬ 
narily  paid  to  agents  in  commissions. 

Second — A  very  efficient  inspection  service  which  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  bureau,  and  which  will  tend  to  minimize  the  loss  by 
fire. 

Third — The  elimination  of  what  is  known  as  the  “moral  hazard.” 
which  is  a  Arery  large  factor,  and  to  which  is  attributable  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  losses  of  the  stock  companies,  doing  a  general 
business.  This  elimination  is  accomplished  by  selection  and  strict 
supervision  of  the  risks  which  are  to  be  underwritten  by  the  bureau. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  insure  evers*-  applicant,  but  only  those  who 
are  eligible,  having  good  plants. 

Fourth — All  losses  will  be  promptly  and  amicably  adjusted. 

I  seriously  recommend  to  you,  for  your  consideration,  this 
project,  which  will  mean  a  large  saving  to  you,  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  next  decade.  When  you  consider  the  amount  of 
money  wasted  by  the  eighty-two  manufacturers  mentioned,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  bureau  as  a  benefit  to  you  should  be  appreciated. 
(Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

A.  E.  Huckins,  Champaign;  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one 
question.  How  do  you  intend  to  start  that  proposition?  I 
have  heard  more  or  less  about  this  insurance  bureau,  but 
ordinarily  you  have  to  have  some  nucleus  to  start  with.  Now, 
all  our  policies  do  not  mature  at  the  same  date,  and  these 
things  have  to  be  underwritten.  How  can  you  take  care  of 
the  start? 

Mr.  Randall:  We  have  provided  for  all  that.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  is  an  experienced  underwriter.  One  evidence  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  company  is  the  fact  that  he  has  placed  with  the 
bureau  the  insurance  of  the  Parker-Russell  Company  and  that 
of  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Company,  both  of  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Campbell  went  to  London  about  a  year  ago,  and  made 
arrangements  with  the  Lloyds  of  London  to  not  only  carry 
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lie  surplus,  but  to  insure  our  company,  so  the  company  itself 
is  insured  and  is  just  as  safe  as  an  old  line  company.  The 
i.loyds  of  London  is  the  greatest  insurance  organization  in 
lie  world.  They  carry  more  kinds  of  insurance  than  any 
ither  company.  They  will  insure  anything.  They  will  in¬ 
jure  against  bad  weather.  At  Indianapolis  we  have  the  great- 
jst  motor  speedway  in  the  world — a  track  two  and  one-half 
miles  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  paved  with  brick.  It  is  said  to 
:ie  the  finest  racecourse  in  the  world,  by  odds.  The  couyse 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  and  they 
lave  during  the  year  just  one  week  of  automobile  races.  It 
is  a  pretty  big  investment  to  make  for  a  few  days’  sport.  My 
aeighbor,  Carl  Fisher,  who  is  the  chief  promotor,  came  face 
co  face  with  the  fact  that  if  they  had  good  weather  during 
lie  races  they  might  realize  a  very  handsome  return  on  the 
nvestment,  but  if  they  had  bad  weather,  they  would  sustain 
i  heavy  loss.  So  he  took  a  policy  with  Lloyds  against  bad 
weather.  If  bad  weather  had  come  he  would  have  collected 
jpwards  of  $50,000.  But  it  didn’t.  Lloyds  of  London  are  not 
gamblers.  They  are  business  men  and  they  go  into  these 
chings  just  as  carefully  as  any  business  man  goes  into  any 
jndertaking.  This  is  the  firm  which  carried  several  millions 
if  dollars  of  insurance  on  the  Titanic  and  they  paid  it  in  full 
within  two  or  three  weeks  after  that  vessel  went  down. 
This  is  the  organization  which  stands  behind  our  Inter-Insur- 
ince  Bureau.  I  think  most  of  you  know  me  well  enough  to 
know  that  I  would  not  go  into  any  proposition  of  this  sort 
f  it  was  not  perfectly  safe. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  I  had  occasion  a  short  time  ago  to 
;alk  with  one  of  the  lumber  men  in  Rochester  who  is  insured 
n  a  similar  insurance  bureau.  We  had  a  fire  in  a  lumber 
>Tard  in  Rochester  and  while  it  was  not  this  gentleman’s  yard, 
t  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  asking  about  this  method  of  in¬ 
surance  and  he  said  the  settlement  was  made  veyy  satisfac- 
orily.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  organization  will  be  just 
is  satisfactory  to  the  clayworkers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  hope  Mr.  Randall  will  extend  that  insurance 
o  Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randall:  Give  us  satisfactory  evidence  that  your 
plant  is  a  satisfactory  risk  and  we  will  carry  your  insurance, 
ft  is  simply  a  case  of  the  character  of  risk  and  not  of  the 
ocation  of  your  plant. 

Vice-President  Rodgers:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion 
m  this  subject,  which  is  of  more  than  vital  interest,  we  will 
stand  adjourned  until  9:30  tomorrow  mo,rning. 


THIRD  SESSION. 


Friday  Morning,  March  7,  1913. 

President  Rogers:  Gentlemen,  the  hour  is  getting  late, 
md  I  will  ask  you  to  come  to  order.  The  Secretary  will 
•ead  the  first  number  on  the  program  for  this  morning. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  on  the  program  is  Number 
10 — “Some  Peculiarities  of  the  Face  Brick  Business,”  by 
louglas  Stevens,  of  Cayuga,  Ind.  While  Mr.  Stevens  is  com- 
ng  forward,  I  would  like  to  say  we  have  a  gentleman  on  our 
Executive  Committee  who  has  been  accustomed  to  being  a 
ittle  more  exacting  as  to  time  in  this  character  of  work. 
Third  Vice-President  Deckman  says  we  ought  to  begin  our 
)rogram  on  time,  whether  there  is  any  one  here  or  not,  and 
>ur  members  would  soon  know  that  we  were  in  earnest  and 
hey  would  be  here  in  good  time.  It  is  really  an  unfair 
moposition  to  ask  a  man  to  read  a  paper  to  empty  benches, 
>ut  there  is  another  side  to  this  if  he  will  but  consider  it, 
hat  though  he  may  read  his  paper  to  a  small  audience,  it 
eally  reaches  thousands  through  the  printed  proceedings. 
!ust  the  same,  the  members  ought  to  be  present  on  time. 
•Ir.  Deckman  himself,  and  First  Vice-President  Rodgers,  who 
econded  his  remarks,  are  neither  of  them  present.  (Laugh¬ 
er.) 


SOME  PECULIARITIES  OF  FACE  BRICK  MANUFACTURE. 

BY  DOUGLASS  F.  STEVENS,  CAYUGA,  IND. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  manufacture  of  face  brick  which 
makes  it  more  attractive  than  many  other  kinds  of  clay  products, 
and  that  is  the  great  importance  of  quality.  Of  course,  every 
kind  of  clayware  requires  certain  rugged  characteristics  of  quality, 
such  as  strength,  hardness,  etc.,  but  face  brick  must  possess  such 
excellence  of  color  and  texture  that  these  considerations  greatly 
effect  the  methods  of  manufacture. 

These  requirements  have  changed  greatly  in  the  last  few  years. 
Formerly  architects  and  builders  wanted  brick  with  a  perfectly 
smooth  face  and  absolute  uniformity  of  color,  which  were  usually 
laid  up  with  a  very  small  mortar  joint  of  the  same  color  as  the 
brick,  so  as  to  produce  a  wall  of  one  flat  shade,  without  any  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  imperviousness  whatever.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  brick  made  of  clay  by  the  dry  press  or  soft  mud  processes 
occupied  almost  entirely  the  face  brick  field. 

With  the  rise  of  the  so-called  “mission’’  style  of  architecture, 
however,  the  pendulum  of  popular  demand  has  swung  to  the  other 
extreme.  Instead  of  the  perfectly  smooth  wall  of  one  flat  color 
formerly  required,  the  wall  must  now  possess  a  variation  in  shade 
which  will  give  it  “life.”  To  produce  this,  brick  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  shade  are  in  demand  and  with  all  varieties  of  rough  or 
“matt”  faces.  These  are  generally  laid  up  with  large  mortar 
joints  of  a  color  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  the  brick.  To  meet 
these  new  conditions,  clay  has  given  way  to  shale  and  fire  clay, 
and  the  stiff  mud  process  is  now  used  almost  exclusively. 

The  importance  of  quality  rather  than  quantity  in  face  brick 
gives  the  small  yard  practically  equal  chance  with  the  large  one ; 
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in  fact,  large  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  class 
of  products  generally  arrange  their  yards  in  a  number  of  small 
units,  rather  than  as  one  large  plant  such  as  would  be  most  eco¬ 
nomical  in  making  common  brick  or  pavers. 

Many  of  us  are  obliged  to  operate  plants  with  the  location  of 
which  we  had  nothing  to  do.  These  can  appreciate,  probably  best 
of  all,  the  importance  of  a  good  location.  Ample  transportation 
facilities  for  fuel  and  for  finished  product  are,  of  course,  pre¬ 
requisites,  but  a  large  supply  of  raw  material  is  just  as  important. 

The  two  main  classes  of  material  each  possess  advantages.  Fire 
clay  can  generally  be  mined  at  moderate  expense  and  often  is 
found  with  coal  in  sufficient  quantity  for  all  fuel  needs.  But  it 
possesses  the  disadvantage  that  artificial  coloring  must  generally 
be  resorted  to,  either  by  mixing  in  surface  clays  or  by  adding 
chemicals,  such  as  manganese,  etc.,  either  into  the  body  of  the 
material  or  as  a  glaze  or  veneer  to  the  face. 

On  the  other  hand  most  shales  will  produce  quite  a  range  of 
colors  without  any  artificial  aid.  But  the  shales  must  generally 
be  worked  in  open  pit  and  usually  are  found  with  a  considerable 
overburden  of.  clay  and  rock  or  gravel.  In  the  case  of  common 
brick  this  does  not  present  a  very  great  obstacle,  since  the  over¬ 
burden  can  often  be  mixed  with  the  shale  and  the  whole  used  suc¬ 
cessfully.  With  face  brick,  however,  such  a  proceeding  will  bring 
grave  consequences  in  the  form  of  irregular  shrinkage  in  drying 
and  burning.  To  overcome  this,  it  is  necessary  to  install  very 
expensive  equipment  for  mixing  the  material,  and  often  this  will 
fail  to  produce  face  brick  of  uniform  quality. 

Therefore,  in  locating  a  plant  for  making  shale  face  brick, 
to  secure  a  good  bed  of  shale  with  overburden  small  enough  to  be 
easily  removed  artd  so  use  only  the  shale  becomes  a  very  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  The  best  method  of  removing  the  over¬ 
burden  will  vary,  of  course,  with  its  character,  but  for  clay  or 
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gravel  hydraulic  power  is  generally  the  best.  A  steam  shovel  is 
often  recommended,  but  where  the  size  of  the  plant  prohibits  such 
an  investment  a  belt  conveyor  will  give  good  results,  especially  in 
removing  rock. 

Whatever  the  material  to  be  used,  the  layout  of  the  plant  with 
respect  to  this  material  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  should  be 
located  as  near  the  center  of  the  bed  of  material  as  possible,  and 
not  at  one  comer,  as  is  often  done.  A  little  longer  railroad  siding 
will  pay  much  better  than  a  long  haul  from  the  shale  pit  to  the 
crushers.  A  cable  hoist  is  usually  the  most  efficient  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  raised  to  such  height  that  most  of  the  subsequent 
handling  can  be  done  by  gravity.  The  layout  of  the  plant  should 
provide  for  handling  all  the  material  from  raw  to  finished  product 
in  one  direction  only. 

The  methods  of  grinding  the  material  are  similar  to  those  for 
other  classes  of  clay  pr  oducts,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
ground  material  as  delivered  to  the  pug  mill  be  perfectly  uniform. 
Where  this  is  not  true  of  the  material  used  as  it  is  found  in  the 
bank,  it  must  be  secured  by  conveyors,  worm  screws,  etc.,  all  of 
which  introduce  countless  complications. 

Troubles  in  the  machine  room  are  similar  to  those  in  all  classes 
of  clay  products,  and  can  always  be  removed  by  good  equipment, 
but  surprising  results  can  be  secured  with  old  and  poor  machinery 
by  careful  handling  and  taking  the  “stitch  in  time”  which  saves 
ninety-nine  later  on,  and  a  costly  shut-down. 

The  drying  of  face  brick  presents  problems  peculiarly  its  own, 
since  the  preservation  of  the  texture  and  color  of  the  face  is  so 
important.  Waste  heat  dryers,  while  admirably  adapted  to  the 
drying  of  paving  brick  and  common  brick,  can  therefore  be  used 
for  face  brick  only  with  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  gases  which  would  affect  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  faces. 
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The  steam  dryer  removes  this  difficulty  entirely,  and  while 
not  so  economical  in  fuel  is  much  safer  and  more  flexible.  By 
utilizing  the  exhaust  steam  while  the  plant  is  running,  the  fuel 
cost  is  considerably  reduced.  The  preservation  of  the  faces  during 
the  drying  process  requires  more  careful  handling  and  more  elab¬ 
orate  equipment  than  for  other  kinds  of  brick. 

The  burning  of  face  brick  now  requires  a  kiln  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  very  considerable  vitrification  of  all  the  ware  without,  of 
course,  over-vitrifying  any.  It  is  also  necessary  that  a  consider¬ 
able  variation  in  shade  be  secured  in  various  parts  of  the  kilns. 
For  these  reasons  the  large  rectangular  kilns  once  so  popular  for 
producing  face  brick  of  uniform  shade  have  now  given  way  to  the 
small  round  down-draft  kilns.  For  the  same  reasons  continuous 
kilns  have  not  as  yet  been  very  generally  adapted  to  the  new  kinds 
of  face  brick. 

The  successful  marketing  of  this  class  of  product  requires  that 
the  brick  be  selected  or  sorted  into  certain  limitations  in  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  shades  of  the  brick.  These  limitations  vary  with  different 
markets  and  often  with  individual  customers.  Of  course,  the 
number  of  the  classifications  should  be  kept  as  few  as  possible,  for 
in  these  requirements  lie  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  face  brick 
business.  This  sorting  is  best  done  as  the  ware  is  drawn  from  the 
kilns. 

This  separation  of  the  product  into  several  shade  classifications 
prevents  the  loading  immediately  of  all  the  brick  for  shipment,  un¬ 
der  ordinary  trade  conditions,  and  necessitates  the  storage  of 
many  of  them  on  the  yard.  This  requires  good  sheds  and  espe¬ 
cially  good  facilities  for  transporting  the  brick  from  kilns  to  sheds 
and  from  sheds  to  cars. 

While  the  manufacture  of  face  brick  involves  many  difficulties 
which  are  not  found  in  producing  some  other  classes  of  clay  ware, 


still  it  possesses  many  attractions,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
feeling  that  our  product  is  being  used  to  beautify  and  make  per¬ 
manent  the  homes  and  buildings  of  our  country.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Rogers:  Mr.  Stevens  has  given  us  a  valuable 
paper  which  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

R.  C.  Penfield:  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  little  announce¬ 
ment  I  would  like  to  make.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
the  delegates  going  down  to  Yard  30  of  the  Illinois  Brick 
Company  and  see  the  system  of  burning  by  forced  draft. 
The  price  of  oil  has  soared  so  high  that  they  are  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  getting  a  substitute  for  oil.  There  is  a 
party  going  down  from  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany’s  headquarters.  You  can  get  back  to  the  hotel  about 
5:00  o’clock,  and  the  trip  will  not  cost  you  a  cent. 

President  Rogers:  If  there  is  no  discussion  on  Mr.  Stev¬ 
ens’  paper,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  Stevens  knows  his  subject,  so  if 
any  of  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  him,  now  is  the  time 
The  next  number  on  the  program  is  Number  11 — “Competition 
and  Co-Operation,”  by  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

•COMPETITION  AND  CO-OPERATION. 

BY  M.  E.  .  GREGORY,  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

A  few  months  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  Arthur  Jerome 
Eddy  give  a  talk  on  the  line  of  the  new  competition,  as  outlined  in 
his  book.  I  was  so  impressed  by  the  practicability  of  his  ideas, 
as  applied  to  our  business,  that  I  immediately  requested  our  sec¬ 
retary  to  endeavor  to  get  Mr.  Eddy  to  give  us  a  talk  at  this  con¬ 
vention,  but  unfortunately  it  was  impossible  on  account  of  an  im¬ 
portant  engagement,  which  Mr.  Eddy  has  in  the  East,  so  our  sec¬ 
retary  took  the  liberty  of  putting  me  down  for  a  paper  on  “Com¬ 
petition  and  Co-operation,  and  as  I  have  only  had  a  few  days  to 
devote  to  the  subject,  I  have  taken  some  thoughts  from  Mr.  Eddy’s 
book,  together  with  some  of  my  own,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you. 

“Competition  is  the  life  of  trade.” 

“Competition  is  the  death  of  trade.” 

One  supposition  is  as  true  as  the  other,  according  to  the  point 
of  view  of  him  who  utters  it.  The  fact  that  thousands  of  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  builders  and  contractors  must  be  encouraged 
to  ruin  each  other  in  order  that  the  community  may  get  goods  at 
less  than  cost  is  a  lamentable  confession  of  human  incompetency. 
It  does  not  teach  that  the  basis  of  industrial  success  is  the  giving 
as  much  as  possible,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  competition  is  to  give  as  little  and  get  as  much  as  possible. 
Competition  is  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  selfishness  known 
to  man.  It  is  “selfishness.” 

Co-operation  is  essentially  constructive. 

Competition  is  destructive.  The  farmer  demands  freedom  to 
organize  his  co-operative  societies,  but  in  the  same  breath  demands 
laws  to  prevent  other  classes  doing  the  same.  The  laborer  in¬ 
sists  upon  his  right  to  organize  unions  and  dictate  wages,  but  calls 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  organization  of  em¬ 
ployers. 

The  manufacturer  is  caught  between  the  two.  He  is  obliged 
to  pay  prices  fixed  by  farmers’  organizations  and  wages  fixed  by 
labor  unions  and  cannot,  under  the  laws  of  most  of  the  states,  or¬ 
ganize  with  others  for  his  own  protection.  The  inevitable  tendency 
of  competition  in  the  production  of  quantity  is  a  combination  of 
forces  of  strength,  of  capital  and  labor  in  large  units  to  procure 
greater  results  per  dollar  invested,  and  per  man  employed. 

There  are  but  two  things  for  an  older  company  to  do — either 
to  make  terms  with  a  rival,  or  fight.  To  make  terms  whereby 
prices  are  fixed  or  territory  apportioned  is  the  suppression  of  com¬ 
petition  and  illegal ;  to  fight  by  engaging  in  a  trade  war,  by  going 
out  and  underselling  in  the  rival’s  territory  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  suppressing  him,  is  instinctive  and  natural,  and  is  the  old 
competition  in  the  most  familiar  form. 

Texas  has  a  law  that  provides  if  any  person  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  of  commerce  or  consumption 
shall,  with  the  intent  of  driving  out  competition,  or  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  financially  injuring  competitors,  sell  within  this  state  at 
less  than  cost  of  manufacture  or  production,  or  sell  in  such  a  way, 
or  give  away  within  this  state,  their  products  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  competition  or  financially  injuring  competitors  engaged 
in  a  similar  business,  said  person,  resorting  to  this  method  of  se¬ 
curing  a  monopoly  v/ithin  this  state  in  such  business,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  conspiracy. 

This  statute  recognized  broadly  certain  propositions  that  are 
fundamental  to  the  new  competition  : 
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1.  No  man  has  the  right  to  give  away  goods  to  injure  com¬ 
petitors. 

2.  No  man  has  the  right  to  sell  goods  at  less  than  cost  to 

injure  competitors. 

3.  No  man  has  the  right  to  sell  goods  “in  such  a  way”  as  will 
injure  competitors. 

Under  the  old  competition  it  is  considered  not  only  legitimate 
but  cunning  and  commendable  to  do  all  these  things. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  courts  cannot  intervene,  and  regu¬ 
late  all  of  the  large  corporations  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
large  manufacturers  and  dealers  that  are  not  corporations.  That 
being  true,  why  should  not  competitors  be  permitted  to  get  to¬ 
gether  voluntarily  and  adopt  rules  for  the  regulation  of  competition 
along  reasonable  lines?  It  is  in  the  dull  times  that  the  intelligent 
manufacturer  feels  the  competition  of  ignorance  and  unscrupulous¬ 
ness.  He  is  caught  between  two  fires,  that  of  the  manufacturer 
who  does  not  know  his  costs,  and  bids  recklessly  in  the  dark,  and 
the  man  who  knows  his  business,  but  bids  low  with  the  intention 
of  working  out  a  profit  in  some  tricky  way.  Of  the  two  the  ig¬ 
norant  manufacturer,  who  generally  is  young  in  the  business,  is 
the  more  troublesome  factor.  His  competition  is  disastrous  because 
blind  and  reckless. 

The  basis  of  the  old  competition  is  secrecy,  the  strength  of  co¬ 
operation  is  knowledge.  The  essence  of  the  old  is  deceit,  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  is  truth.  Concealment  characterizes  all  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  the  old  competition,  frankness  is  vital  to  co-operation.  Men 
are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  it  is  easier  to  make  money  by 
straightforward  methods  than  by  crooked  ones,  that  truth  is  a 
commercial  asset.  Before  the  days  of  steam  and  electricity,  men 
had  plenty  of  time  for  lying;  the  slower  the  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  deception.  A  letter  is  an 
excuse,  a  telegram  an  answer,  and  telephone  a  fact. 

More  business  is  done  today  by  word  of  mouth  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Business  men  have  not  time  to  make  contracts,  draw  up 
memoranda,  call  in  lawyers.  It  is  yes,  or  no,  and  millions  change 
hands.  In  the  great  world  of  finance,  stock  and  other  big  trans¬ 
actions,  rarely  does  a  man  go  back  on  his  word. 

Employers  have  been  more  or  less  welded  together  by  the  at¬ 
titude  of  labor.  They  have  been  forced  to  unite  to  deal  with 
strikes.  They  are  called  together  in  many  instances  as  a  result  of 
controversies  between  union  and  union,  and  not  between  employer 
and  employe.  As  a  general  thing,  employers  of  labor  are  willing 
to  give  a  fair  compensation  for  the  services  rendered,  but  they 
want  to  run  their  business  on  business  lines.  Wihy  should  not  the 
manufacturer  figure  out  carefully  his  cost  and  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  get  a  fair  price  for  his  product,  and  why  should  one  business 
man  try  to  put  his  competitor  out  of  business  by  unfair  means? 
Surely  all  have  a  right  to  live  and  do  business  on  a  legitimate 
basis.  Even  the  Sherman  law  concedes  that  a  manufacturer  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  compensation  for  his  product,  which  shall  include 
a  reasonable  profit.  This  being  the  case,  Why  should  we  not  be 
open  with  our  prices?  Is  it  not  easier  to  call  up  a  competitor  and 
ask  him  frankly  what  his  price  is  at  a  certain  given  point,  and  far 
better  than  to  take  the  word  of  some  unscrupulous  contractor  who 
comes  to  your  office  and  tells  you  that  your  neighbor  so  and  so  is 
making  such  a  price,  when  in  reality  he  is  not,  and  if  we  had  a 
broader  understanding  with  our  competitors  we  could  go  to  them 
frankly  and  ask  them  what  their  prices  are,  and  instead  of  cutting 
one  another  out  of  business  and  profits,  each  can  get  a  legitimate 
profit  and  more  would  be  made  legitimately  from  a  small  amount 
of  business  than  from  a  large  amount  of  business  under  the  old 
methods  of  securing  business.  It  is  not  necessary  to  form  combi¬ 
nations  or  to  violate  any  laws  of  the  land  in  order  to  get  legiti¬ 
mate  prices  for  our  product. 

Mr.  Eddy  advocates  an  open  price  association,  where  each  man 
would  figure  out  carefully  his  cost  at  a  legitimate  profit  and  make 
his  price  open  and  above  board.  After  the  prices  are  made,  no 
cutting  or  dickering  to  be  done  without  cause  or  reason  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  When  we  learn  to  respect  our  com¬ 
petitor  and  treat  him  with  the  spirit  of  justness,  then  we  can  pro¬ 
ceed  along  the  lines  of  co-operation,  which  mean  a  broader  outlook 
than  the  mere  quest  of  money  for  the  time  being. 

The  secret  price  must  go,  it  has  had  its  day,  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  part  of  the  old  order  of  things  that 
is  giving  way  to  the  new. 

Until  the  law  is  changed  the  one  safe  course  is  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  conference  or  association  the  objects  of  which  are 
not  clearly  expressed  in  black  and  white,  and  the  proceedings  of 
which  are  not  fully  preserved. 

If  the  prime  object  is  to  help  trade  conditions,  then  that  object 
should  be  set  forth  frankly,  and  the  means  adopted  to  attain  the 
object  should  be  described  so  fully  that  judge  and  jury  can  see 
they  are  fair  and  legal  beyond  question,  and  quite  sufficient  to 
attain  the  end  without  resorting  to  any  unexpressed  agreement, 
any  moral  obligation  or  “gentlemen’s  understanding.” 

It  is  believed  the  open  price  policy  supplies  the  means;  that  it 
is  sound,  sensible  and  legal ;  it  involves  no  action,  no  agreement  of 
any  kind  or  character  that  is  not  well  within  a  man’s  constitu¬ 
tional  rights.  The  right  to  publish  prices,  exchange  bids  freely  and 


openly,  to  deal  frankly  with  customers  and  competitors,  are  rights 
that  cannot  be  curtailed  by  any  legislative  body  in  this  country. 
Congress  and  Legislatures  may  so  provide  that  the  exercise  of  these 
rights  shall  not  be  abused ;  that  sound  and  healthful  co-operation 
shall  not  take  on  the  features  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  combina¬ 
tion,  but  co-operation  itself  cannot  be  prohibited.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Rogers:  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Gregory  for  this  splendid  paper.  Does  any  member 
wish  to  discuss  it? 

Anthony  Ittnqr:  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  this  paper,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  take  extreme  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  spirit  that  runs  all  through  this  paper.  In  as¬ 
sembling  here,  we  were  treated  to  a  lecture  on  ethics  and 
morals  by  the  gentleman  acting  for  the  mayor  to  receive  us 
and  welcome  us  to  this  city.  I  have  been  a  member  of  na¬ 
tional  bodies  for  some  thirty-odd  yea,rs  and  it  is  the  first  time 
in  my  experience  of  attending  these  annual  meetings  that 
the  welcoming  speech  was  a  lecture,  but  to  return  to  this 
paper  of  Mr.  Gregory’s.  If  the  industries  of  the  country, 
the  business  of  the  country  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
could  be  conducted  on  the  methods  and  principles  outlined  in 
that  paper  we  have  just  listened1  to,  I  think  we  would  have 
the  millennium,  and  that  is  what  we  all  seem  to  be  working 
for.  Some  of  us  that  are  working  for  it  are  divided  in  the 
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manner  and  method  of  our  working.  I  do  not  desire  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  paper,  but  I  endorse  it  from  A  to  Z,  from  first  to 
last,  I  would  not  make  a  change  by  as  much  as  dotting  an  i. 

J.  Fred  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb.:  I  have  established  a  price 
the  year  round  for  brick  delivered  at  the  job  at  $7.50  per 
thousand,  and  we  have  kept  it  there  for  th,ree  years.  We 
make  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  brick  made  in  our  place. 
We  claim  that  we  have  a  quality  and  so  we  can  make  the 
price. 

Mr.  Ittner:  That’s  an  honest  price,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Well,  then  it’s  all  right  and  you  are  entitled 
to  your  price. 

Parley  N.  Davis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  In  the  city  where 
we  make  brick  we  put  a  whole  lot  of  money  into  a  plant 
and  we  found  after  running  a  couple  of  years  that  we  were 
meeting  the  wickedest  kind  of  competition.  An  old  man  with 
two  boys  and  an  old  lame  horse  was  making  a  kiln  or  two 
of  thirty  thousand  brick  a  season  and  selling  them  for  what¬ 
ever  he  could  get,  and  he  figured  that  we  were  getting  $7.50 
for  our  common  brick  and  if  he  could  get  $5.00  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  money.  We  were  making  our  face  brick  and  selling  them, 
but  our  common  brick  were  piling  up  on  the  yard,  and  it 
meant  our  ruination  if  we  kept  this  up,  so  we  adopted  this 
plan:  When  a  man  came  to  us  and  wanted  to  buy  face 
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brick,  we  asked  him  how  many  common  brick  he  needed  on 
the  job,  and  if  he  said  he  didn’t  want  any  common  brick  we 
told  him  we  didn’t  want  his  business.  The  result  was  that 
we  finally  got  away  from  the  old  man  and  the  lame  horse. 
(Laughter.) 

Secretary  Randall:  There  is  no  question  at  all  but  what 
the  basis,  the  chief  argument  of  Mr.  Eddy,  is  correct,  at  least 
from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view.  There  are  many  shifts 
and  changes  coming  to  us  in  commercial  life  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  he  is  preaching  deserves  very  considerate  atten¬ 
tion  by  those  who  want  to  give  conscientious  thought  to  the 
welfare  of  themselves  and  those  associated  with  them.  Mr. 
Eddy’s  book  is  entitled  “The  New  Competition,”  and  it  will 
pay  every  man  here  to  get  and  read  a  copy  of  that  book.  I 
believe  you  will  be  liberalized  if  nothing  more.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  Mr.  Eddy  with  us  at  this  convention,  but  he  had  an 
important  engagement  in  New  York  City  that  he  could  not 
break,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  with  us  today.  Mr. 
Gregory  quotes  very  freely  from  Mr.  Eddy’s  book  in  his 
paper.  It  is  a  very  able  presentation  of  this  labor  problem. 
I  do  not  want  to  advertise  this  book,  but  there  is  no  other 
problem  in  my  mind  in  all  of  the  difficulties  the  brickmaker 
has  to  contend  with  more  serious  than  the  lack  of  brick  ma¬ 
sons,  and  anything  that  can  aid  in  increasing  the  number  of 
masons  and  give  us  better  facilities  and  check  the  unreason- 
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able  demands  of  the  bricklayers’  unions  will  be  helpful  to  the 
entire  brickmaking  fraternity.  I  have  just  recently  heard 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  change  coming  over  the  hearts  of 
the  bricklayers’  union.  I  hope  this  is  true,  and  if  it  is,  I 
hope  we  will  see  it.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  chief  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  bricklayers’  union  has  tendered  his  assistance  at 
the  Clay  Show  this  year,  that  we  might  get  better  service  out 
there  and  do  away  with  the  excessive  charges  and  imposi¬ 
tions  imposed  on  us  last  year.  He  expressed  the  wish  that 
we  'might  have  a  better  understanding  between  the  brick 
manufacturers  and  the  brick  masons.  He  said  he  would  be 
willing  to  come  hefe  and  speak  to  us,  and  I  said,  “Sure,  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  any  man  if  he  comes  in  the  proper  spirit.” 
If  he  is  here  this  morning,  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
listen  to  him  and  have  him  tell  us  what  to  do  to  get  more 
apprentices,  etc.  I  know  how  warmly  Mr.  Ittner  feels  on 
this  subject,  but  he  is  a  reasonable  man  and  I  know  he  will 
listen  with  patience  to  a  talk  made  in  good  faith.  The  millen¬ 
nium  is  not  coming  this  year  or  next,  but  we  are  making 
progress  toward  mo,re  conscientious  and  moral  treatment  as 
between  man  and  man,  so  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  us  to 
listen  to  the  gentleman  from  this  bricklayers’  union  if  he 
comes  to  us. 

W.  D.  Richardson:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  our  association 


is  doing  anything  more  for  the  bricklaying  schools,  except  by 
our  talk  here  in  the  convention. 

Secretary  Randall:  Not  at  the  present  time.  We  tried 
our  best  to  establish  a  permanent  school  at  the  Winona  In¬ 
stitute  in  Indianapolis,  but  it  was  not  a  success.  We  com¬ 
municated  with  the  members  time  and  time  again,  but  the 
financial  support  was  not  adequate  and  the  school  practically 
died  a  hornin’.  It  ran  a  couple  of  years  and  turned  out 
about  thirty  or  more  apprentices,  but  the  financial  support 
was  not  what  it  should  be  and  then,  too,  they  had  trouble 
along  other  lines.  The  support  was  confined  to  a  few  men 
who,  like  Mr.  Ittner,  we,re  interested  in  the  work,  but  the 
rank  and  file  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Each  member  was  asked 
to  contribute  $5.00,  and  if  they  had  done  so,  possibly  we 
would  have  been  able  to  equip  a  school  that  would  turn  out 
twenty  or  thirty  apprentices  a  year,  but  we  could  not  get 
them  to  do  even  that  much.  I  think  the  matter  of  education 
along  these  lines  of  technical  education,  industrial  education, 
if  you  please,  is  increasing  through  being  introduced  into  our 
public  schools.  That  is  where  I  would  like  to  see  it  grow, 
and  then  every  boy  in  the  land  could  have  the  benefit  of 
this  technical  training,  and  if  any  of  our  members  live  in  a 
locality  where  there  is  no  industrial  school,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  look  into  this  matter  when  you  go  home  and  use 
your  influence  to  have  the  industrial  training  system  intro¬ 
duced  into  your  public  schools. 

Chas.  J.  Deckman:  Just  as  a  suggestion  relative  to  this 
idea  of  bricklaying.  In  Cleveland  our  Builders’  Exchange 
conducts  a  bureau  of  instruction  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
our  members  live  in  cities  where  they  have  Builders’  Ex¬ 
changes  the  buildeys  and  contractors  who  are  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  erection  of  buildings  can  easily  be  interested  in 
a  matter  of  this  sort  so  that  you  can  maintain  bureaus  of  in¬ 
struction  for  the  education  of  bricklayers.  It  is  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  proposition  and  we  are  turning  out  a  good  many  brick¬ 
layers. 

Albert  D.  Klein,  Omaha:  Along  that  line,  I  would  say  the 
public  school  system  all  over  the  country  is  instituting  tech¬ 
nical  or  industrial  schools.  Cleveland  has  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  I  understand,  and  in  Omaha  the  high  school  has 
a  technical  course  known  as  the  manual  training  course.  It 
is  up  to  the  brickmakers  and  sellers  in  all  of  the  large  cities 
to  insist  that  the  bricklaying  course  be  added  to  the 
technical  high  school  course.  They  teach  carpentry,  they 
teach  mechanical  drawing,  and  things  of  such  character;  why 
not  insist  that  they  teach  bricklaying? 

Anthony  Ittner:  On  this  subject  I  want  to  say  that  there 
is  a  bricklaying  school  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  which  was 
established  by  David  Rankin,  Jr.,  with  a  capital  of  three 
million  dollars.  I  visited  that  school  a  day  or  two  before  com¬ 
ing  to  this  convention.  I  went  through  the  entire  building 
and  into  the  bricklaying  department  and  saw  the  work  that 
the  boys  were  doing  there,  and  it  was  very  creditable.  I 
asked  the  instructor  in  that  department  how  many  boys  he 
had.  I  think  his  answer  was  nine.  I  did  not  ask  him  further 
how  many  he  could  accommodate,  but  I  guess  he  could  ac¬ 
commodate  several  hundred.  That  being  the  case,  why  are 
there  so  few  boys  in  that  school? 

Mr.  Deckman:  They  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
school. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Don’t  you  believe  that,  Brother  Deckman. 
Don’t  you  believe  it  is  because  they  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  school.  There  is  something  else.  A  boy  there 
that  serves  an  apprenticeship  and  gets  his  certificate  as  a 
bricklayer,  a  finished  skilled  workman,  would  not  get  credit 
for  the  years  he  had  served  in  that  school,  and  would  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  bricklayers’  union  to  serve  an  additional  ap¬ 
prenticeship.  That  is  why  there  are  only  nine  boys  there. 

I  am  going  to  qualify  what  I  am  going  to  say,  by  saying  that 
that  was  true  sixty  days  ago.  There  may  have  been  a  change 
since  then,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  There  was  a  boss 
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ricklayer  in  my  office  within  a  few  days  and  I  told  him  the 
ituation  exactly  as  I  have  told  it  to  you.  In  New  York  City 
Iiere  is  a  training  school  established  by  Col.  Richard  T.  Ach- 
uity  in  1891.  I  guess  if  you  go  there  you  will  find  nine  or  ten 
oys.  It  don’t  do  them  any  good  as  long  as  they  have  this 
ricklayers’  rule  limiting  the  apprenticeship,  and  furthermore 
losed  shop  unionism  in  this  country  has  never  recognized 
he  fact  that  a  boy  can  learn  a  trade  in  a  trade  school,  and  a 
etter  trade  than  they  can  learn  any  other  way.  I  know 
ome  of  you  think  I  am  talking  too  much  on  this  subject,  but 
t  is  something  I  have  been  interested  in  all  my  life.  I  raised 
his  issue  forty-six  years  ago  when  I  said  I  would  be  a  free 
aan  in  a  free  country.  The  question  of  apprenticeship  is  a 
aatter  between  the  employer  and  the  boy.  Every  child  is 
iorn  into  this  world  entitled  to  all  of  the  privileges  that  any 
itlier  child  enjoys  that  has  been  born  into  this  world  since 
he  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  I  say  that  anybody  or 
ny  combination  of  people  that  will  prevent  any  one  in  any 
ine  of  industry  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life  from  getting  all 
if  the  advantages  to  which  he  is  entitled,  is  doing  a  crime, 
n  regard  to  this  trade  school  business,  I  know  that  what  I 
ay  was  true  up  to  the  last  sixty  days,  and  I  am  going  to 
ind  out  before  I  am  very  much  older  if  it  is  still  the  case, 
t  boy  attending  either  this  school  in  St.  Louis  or  in  New 
rork  (especially  in  the  bricklaying  department)  and  getting 
Lis  certificate  or  his  paper  declaring  him  to  be  a  finished, 
killed  workman,  cannot  get  a  job  either  in  the  city  of  New 
Tork  or  the  city  of  St.  Louis  unless  he  has  influence.  If 
inally  he  does  get  a  job  he  is  not  given  credit  for  the  two 
ir  three  years  he  has  served  in  that  school.  If  the  time  of 
pprenticeship  is  three  years,  he  has  got  to  serve  three  years 
ir  four  years.  I  understand  that  the  bricklayers’  union  is 
.bout  to  enter  into  some  other  kind  of  arrangement,  but  what 
t  will  amount  to  I  do  not  know,  but  from  my  knowledge  of 
closed  shop  unionism  and  my  experience  with  it  for  fifty 
-ears,  I  do  not  look  forward  to  it  with  any  great  encourage- 
nent,  but  that  is  why,  Mr.  Deckman,  there  are  only  nine 
;oys  at  the  present  time  in  the  Rankin  school  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Deckman:  Has  the  school  been  established  any  great 
ength  of  time? 

Mr.  Ittner:  It  is  now  in  its  third  year.  Mr.  Randall  has 
jeen  talking  about  having  some  one  of  these  labor  leaders 
•ome  before  us  to  talk.  Of  course,  I  would  receive  them  and 
isten  to  them  with  respect  and  attention  and  I  would  not 
■ay  anything  to  mar  the  occasion,  but  my  opinion  is,  brother 
jrickmakers,  that  before  any  labor  leader  can  come  before 
i  body  like  this  or  any  other  body  similarly  constituted  they 
vant  to  come  with  a  clean  sheet.  That  is,  abolish  their  re¬ 
striction  and  limitation  of  apprentices,  abolish  their  refusal 
o  wrork  with  a  man  who  don’t  wear  the  union  button  and 
ibolisb  many  other  unfriendly,  arbitrary,  un-Christian  and 
in-American  rules  that  they  are  enforcing  and  enforcing 
'igidly. 

C.  P.  Mayer:  I  have  listened  to  the  various  gentlemen  in 
.he  discussion  of  this  paper,  and  I  have  heard  such  things  as 
:rade  schools  mentioned  in  relation  to  bricklayers’  unions. 

[  also  heard  some  of  the  gentlemen  talking  about  advanced 
prices  and  of  selling  their  brick  at  $7.50.  That  price  sounds 
good  to  me,  but  1  rise  to  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  that  they 
lad  better  be  careful  about  how  they  mention  prices,  or  they 
may,  some  morning,  find  themselves  called  before  tbe  Attor¬ 
ney-General  for  being  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law. 

1  know  what  I  am.  talking  about,  because  I  was  one  of 
those  who  were  indicted  for  that  offense  in  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  course,  the  suit  was  withdrawn  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  attorney  discovered  they  could  not  prove  a  case  against 
the  lumber  men. 

When  you  take  into  consideration  the  low  price  of  brick, 
and  support  of  bricklayers’  trade  schools  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  it  borders  on  the  point  of  being  ridiculous.  Common  brick 


manufacturers  know  that  they  use  nearly  a  ton  and  a  quarter 
of  raw  material  to  make  a  ton  of  brick,  and  that  the  brick 
have  to  be  handled  five  times  by  machinery,  six  times  by 
hand,  burned  with  a  fire  as  hot  as  that  of  the  lower  regions 
and  then  sold  foy  $1.66  a  ton  as  they  have  always  been  in 
our  district,  and  which  is  only  swapping  an  old  dollar  for  a 
new  one.  Then,  how  in  the  world  could  brick  companies 
contribute  toward  the  education  of  bricklayers? 

We  have  in  Pittsburg  a  Carnegie  technical  school  that 
teaches  bricklaying.  And  you  talk  of  your  St.  Louis  schools 
having  only  nine  or  ten  bricklaying  scholars.  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  are  not  any  more  scholars  in  any  of  the 
schools  learning  bricklaying.  Boys  do  not  go  to  school  to 
learn  to  do  hard  w'ork. 

1  want  to  say  one  more  word  before  I  go  from  the  Car¬ 
negie  technical  schools,  whatever  good  or  bad  comes  from  it, 
it  does  not  meet  with  great  encouragement  because  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Carnegie  money,  and  that  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
of  every  decent  man. 

Mr.  Ittner:  They  do  not  pretend  to  turn  out  finished  schol¬ 
ars  in  your  Carnegie  schools,  and  if  they  did,  they  would  not 
get  jobs  under  union  labor  rules. 

0.  P.  Mayer-  Let  me  conclude  in  saying  what  I  think 
brick  manufacturers  can  do  and  not  be  in  violation  of  the 
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Sherman  anti-crust  law.  From  our  neighborhood,  the  brick 
manufacturers  recently  met  in  Pittsburgh;  they  organized 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Clay  Club.  When  they  got  together 
the  first  thing  they  talked  about  was  the  ridiculous  low  price. 

I  had  an  invitation,  and  was  present  at  this  meeting,  when 
they  began  talking  prices.  I  told  them  I  had  one  experience 
with  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  and  that  was  enough  for 
me.  I  informed  them  that  if  they  did  not  stop  talking  prices 
I  would  leave  the  meeting.  While  they  did  not  like  that, 
since  they  wrere  bent  on  talking  prices,  finally  they  ceased  the 
price  talking. 

Later  I  wanted  to  test  them  as  to  whether  they  really 
wanted  a  better  price  for  their  brick.  So  a  few  days  later 
I  dictated  a  letter  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  every  member  of 
the  club.  I  told  them  I  would  sell  common  brick  at  $6.50 
per  thousand  at  the  factory  after  a  certain  date,  and  hoped 
that  they  would  find  on  closer  examination  a  pleasant  odor 
on  my  letter  which  would  inoculate  them  with  the  better  price 
disease  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  not  sell  brick  for 
less  than  $6.50.  It  was  the  first  time  in  their  history  that 
they  were  really  sincere,  and  every  manufacturer  who  be¬ 
longs  to  the  club  is  now  selling  brick  at  $6.50  per  thousand 
at  their  works.  I  would  not  sell  for  any  less.  If  they  show 
any  weakness  in  the  future,  I  will  again  send  them  a  letter 
which  will  inoculate  them  with  the  better  price  disease. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  inoculate  the  brickmakers  with  a 
better  price  idea,  and  not  to  knock  your  competitor  out  of 
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better  prices,  but  help  them  along  and  incidentally  help 
yourself.  This  is  a  better  policy. 

President  Rogers:  While  we  want  to  give  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  as  much  discussion  as  possible,  it  is  one  of  our  rules 
that  the  gentlemen  shall  speak  but  once  on  the  same  subject 
and  then  not  over  five  minutes. 

Marion  W.  Blair:  I  think  no  one  appreciates  the  value  of 
a  trade  school  more  than  myself,  but  I  am  unfortunately  one 
of  the  graduates  ot  one  of  the  technical  schools  that  has  no 
value  to  Mr.  lttner  and  the  members  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  this  country.  1  want  to  say  that  a  technical 
man  who  has  four  years  in  a  technical  school  is  entitled  to 
enter  the  shops  of  the  Westinghouse  Engineering  Company, 
the  General  Electric  Company,  the  Allis-Chalmers  and  a  dozen 
others  I  can  mention  on  a  two  years’  apprenticeship  and  if 
he  makes  good  he  is  entitled  to  a  $75  job.  14 e  starts  at  $50 
a  month  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  is  offered  $75  a 
month — at  the  end  of  a  six  years’  apprenticeship,  and  I  want 
to  state  that  a  little  charity  should  begin  at  home.  If  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  would  advance  the  wage  of 
their  apprentices  it  would  do  some  good.  But  unfortunately 
the  time  of  an  apprenticeship  is  so  long  and  the  pay  so  small 
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that  a  young  man  can  not  see  even  a  fair  living  wage  and 
much  less  support  a  family.  Less  than  five  per  cent,  of 
those  who  enter  the  public  schools  ever  finish  their  course. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  listened  to  this  paper  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  It  reflects  a  great  deal  of  credit  on  Mr.  Gregory. 
Every  intelligent  member  of  the  craft  cherishes  the  idea  of 
developing  the  young  man’s  mind.  If  he  has  the  technical 
training  he  has  the  science  in  the  abstract,  but  science  is  one 
thing  and  ability  is  another.  Professor  Orton  is  giving  his 
young  men  practical  experience  as  well  as  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  condemn  the  technical 
schools.  Brother  lttner  argues  that  we  can  not  get  brick¬ 
layers  to  lay  the  brick  when  we  have  made  them.  The  con¬ 
crete  man  is  there  laying  concrete.  If  Mr.  lttner  succeeds 
in  turning  out  these  3roung  men  apprentices  in  bricklaying  all 
over  the  land  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  b,rick 
that  in  itself  will  fix  the  demand  and  indicate  the  market 
value,  therefore  I  heartily  commend  Brother  lttner  for  the 
stand  he  has  taken  in  regard  to  these  bricklaying  appren¬ 
tices  and  the  effort  he  is  making  to  break  down  this  closed 
shop  and  arbitrary  ruling  of  trade  unions. 

P.  L.  Simpson,  Chicago:  I  would  like  to  add  a  wrord  to 
what  Brother  lttner  has  said  in  regard  to  trade  unions  in 


this  country.  Twenty-six  years  ago  I  abandoned  my  own 
trade.  This  is  my  twenty-sixth  year  that  I  have  attended 
these  conventions.  Before  that  I  was  a  tradesman,  having 
served  my  apprenticeship  in  Scotland  seven  years  and  six 
weeks — the  six  weeks  was  because  I  had  run  away  three 
months  during  that  seven  years,  and  that  wag  my  penalty. 
After  my  apprenticeship  was  served,  I  became  a  member  of 
a  trade  union  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  get 
the  endorsement  of  three  of  the  leading  tradesmen  in  the 
shop  where  I  had  served  my  apprenticeship  that  I  was  equal 
to  the  obligation  and  that  I  was  an  able-bodied  mechanic, 
capable  of  earning  my  day’s  pay  every  day.  If  I  could  not 
have  done  that  i  could  not  have  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
three  mechanics.  I  came  to  this  country  very  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  and  I  found  that  instead  of  the  good  mechanic  ruling 
the  roost  as  in  Scotland,  it  was  the  shyster  here  which  was 
ruling  the  roost.  I  found  that  it  was  not  the  work  they 
could  do  which  counted,  and  I  used  to  take  great  delight  in 
calling  them  down.  Because  I  was  a  foreman  I  was  not  an 
active  member  of  a  trade  union,  but  I  knew  they  were  entirely 
different.  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may  know  some  of  the 
good  things  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  old  country,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  trade  unions  would 
adopt  some  of  the  good  things  on  the  other  side.  It  is  the 
good  man  who  dominates  there  and  here  often  it  is  the  op¬ 
posite. 

Mr.  Deckman:  I  appreciate  the  good  results  likely  to 
come  from  arguments  or  discussions  of  this  character,  but 
just  now  time  is  very  precious  and  I  have  a  little  matter  of 
business  that  I  think  is  important  for  us  to  take  up,  and  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  introduce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution: 

RESOLUTION  PROVIDING  FOR  CANADIAN  VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  State  Vice-Presidents  in  each 
State  of  the  Union  in  which  there  are  five  or  more  members,  and 
in  further  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  with  us  this  year  an  un¬ 
precedented  number  of  enthusiastic  delegates  from  our  good  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  have  manifested  deep  interest  in 
our  proceedings,  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  be  recognized 
in  the  same  relation  to  our  Association  as  our  own  States,  and  that 
Mr.  Charles  A.  auilar  be.  and  is  hereby  delegated  as  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Deckman:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  representatives  he,re  from  other  provinces  of 
Canada  and  I  believe  that  in  fairness  to  all  of  them  this  reso¬ 
lution  should  be  so  revised  as  to  take  in  the  provinces  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  and  that  names  be  approved  and 
added  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  from  these  provinces 
whenever  the  membership  justifies.  I  move  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  original  resolution. 

Mr.  Hummert:  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  lttner:  I  hope  that  amendment  will  be  adopted,  for 
I  have  a  nephew  in  the  business  in  Saskatchewan.  He  has 
attended  the  conventions  fo,r  the  last  two  years  and  I  know 
he  would  feel  complimented  by  such  a  resolution. 

President  Rogers:  With  the  consent  of  the  members  of 
the  convention  we  will  consider  the  resolution  amended  ac¬ 
cordingly.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  kindly  announce  the 
next  number  on  the  program. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order  is  Number  12 — 
“The  Business  Man  and  the  Friend  of  Modern  Legislation,” 
by  A.  D.  R.  Johnson,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN  AND  THE  TREND  OF  MODERN  LEGIS¬ 
LATION. 

BY  A.  R.  D.  JOHNSON,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Having  been  left  at  liberty  to  select  my  own  subject  for  this 
occasion,  I  have  cast  about  for  one  by  means  of  which  I  might 
hope  not  only  to  interest  this  Association,  but  also  to  provoke  its 
members  to  a  tenor  of  thought,  timely  in  character  and  substantial 
as  to  subject  matter.  I  have  felt  that  I  might  discreetly  leave  the 
more  technical  phases  of  our  common  business  to  those  who  have 
had  vaster  and  more  prolonged  experience  in  it  than  myself. 

And  so  I  have  taken  for  my  subject  one  that  relates  to  the  at- 
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titude  of  the  state,  not  only  to  one  business,  but  to  all  business 
enterprises. 

The  productions  of  industry  and  the  disposal  of  them  through 
trade  and  commerce  alone  creates  and  increases  the  wealth  of  a 
nation.  Without  these  the  great  objects  of  civilization  would  fail 

of  attainment. 

To  regulate  commerce  in  such  manner  as  shall  best  provide 
means  and  measures  for  its  existence,  protection  and  true  growth, 
and  best  promote  the  great  and  beneficent  ends  of  civilization, 
among  which  are  equal  rights  and  opportunities  under  the  law ; 
the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  is,  as  it  always  has 
been,  a  problem  of  the  deepest  concern  to  the  daily  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  one  still  on  the  anvil  of  popular  and 
political  discussion. 

However,  I  shall  not  contend  that  concentrated  industry  to  the 
partial  displacement  of  competition  is  of  the  greatest  public  bene¬ 
fit,  nor  do  I  wish  to  draw  the  contrast  between  big  business  and 
bad  business,  or  to  argue  that  if  universal  competition  was  good 
enough  for  the  past  that  it  is  good  enough  for  the  present  and 
future. 

As  I  conceive  it,  the  normal  business  has  four  relations,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Its  relation  to  its  owners;  that  is,  to  the  capital  invested. 

2.  Its  relation  to  its  employes ;  that  is,  the  labor  employed. 

3.  Its  relation  to  the  consumer;  that  is,  the  patrons  it  serves. 

4.  Its  relation  to  other  businesses  in  the  same  line ;  that  is,  to 
its  competitors. 

I  wish  to  point  out  in  the  first  place  that  the  several  states  of 
the  republic  have  taken  a  hand  in  each  of  these  relations.  In  the 
case  of  the  public  service  corporations,  they  are  severely  regulated 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  by  public  authority,  and  certain 
states  have  undertaken  to  fix  the  limit  of  profit  they  should  yield 
their  owners. 

In  the  case  of  corporations  in  general,  the  United  States  has 
recently  imposed  an  excise  or  income  tax  upon  the  incomes  yielded 
to  their  owners,  and  in  the  case  of  individual  businesses  (including 
partnership  profits)  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  enabling  the 
republic  to  tax  private  incomes,  has  recently  been  ratified,  and  the 
next  session  of  Congress  will  impose  the  tax. 

So  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  and  the  republic  have 
decided  to  take  a  strong  hand  in  the  matter  of  the  relations  of  a 
business  to  its  owners  or  the  capital  invested.  In  the  case  of  the 
labor  employed,  the  state  has  fixed  hours  and  conditions  of  labor 
in  many  branches  of  industry,  not  to  mention  the  ever-widening 
scope  of  regulations  governing  the  conditions  under  which  labor 
may  be  employed,  and  from  many  quarters  a  minimum  wage  scale 
is  proposed. 

In  the  case  of  the  consumer,  the  state  and  the  republic  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  determine  prices,  both  by  laws  regulating  commerce 
and  by  manipulation  of  the  tariff ;  that  is,  by  means  of  the  taxing 

power. 

As  for  the  relation  to  other  businesses,  I  need  only  to  refer  to 
the  extensive  trust  agitation,  and  to  the  statutory  enactments,  for¬ 
bidding  curtailment  of  production,  combinations  or  agreements  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  or  modifying  competition  in  the  disposal 
of  the  products  of  industry,  in  order  to  convince  you  that  the 
state  and  the  republic  have  resolved  that  business  shall  be  carried 
on  in  this  country  under  conditions  of  competition. 

Now,  I  have  shown  that  either  the  several  states  or  the  republic 
are  taking  a  hand  in  the  regulation  of  modern  business  in  each  of 
the  four  great  relations  of  a  business.  Let  me  now  proceed  to  point 
out  that  in  each  of  these  relations  the  action  of  the  state  or  the 
republic  has  been  negative  rather  than  positive,  a  restraint  rather 
than  an  encouragement,  for  the  good  (so  far  as  any  good  at  all) 

of  the  state  rather  than  in  the  aid  of  business,  the  limitation  of 

charges,  the  fixing  of  prices,  the  imposing  of  special  taxes,  the 
shortening  of  hours  of  labor  and  the  prohibition  of  combinations 
are  each  and  all  confessedly  advocated,  not  in  the  interest  of 
business,  are  each  and  all  in  the  nature  of  restraints  rather  than 
aids. 

Such  is  the  situation;  that  it  is  a  serious  situation  I  need  not 
remind  you ;  that  it  is  a  familiar  situation  you  need  not  remind 
me.  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  what  you  already  know.  I  have 
analyzed  the  situation  in  order  to  set  it  forth  emphatically  with  a 
view  to  raising  two  questions : 

1.  What  is  business  going  to  do  about  it? 

2.  What  should  we  as  citizens  of  the  state  and  the  republic 

do  about  it? 

(I  am  not  here  to  start  a  political  party,  either.) 

As  to  the  first  question,  “what  is  business  going  to  do  about  it?” 
If  the  state  prohibits  co-operation  on  the  one  hand,  and  does  not 
prohibit  destructive  competition  on  the  other,  may  we  not  say  of 
the  state  that  it,  in  a  confessedly  good  purpose  to  prevent  monopoly, 
has  forced  many  worthy  enterprises  into  a  consuming  fire  of  com¬ 
petition. 

I  am  no  Socialist,  and  I  abhor  the  Socialistic  trend.  I  am  not 
here  to  advocate  state  regulation  of  competition — that  would  be 
the  last  fatal  step  toward  Socialism.  But  I  do  advocate  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  maintenance  by  each  and  every  important  industry  of 


a  great  national  association,  such  as  this  one,  distinctly  educational, 
with  a  view  to  advancing  the  mutual  interests  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  and  the  consumers  of  its  products.  An  association  which 
will  engender  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  good  will  between  rivals 
in  business,  which  will  result  in  cordial  and  confidential  exchange 
of  business  experiences  and  trade  information,  and  generally  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency  in  methods  of  manufacture  and  distribution,  all  to 
the  end  that  the  public  may  be  served  in  the  most  efficient  and 
satisfactory  manner,  that  fair  returns  may  be  yielded  on  capital 
invested  in  business  enterprises,  and  laborers  have  the  benefit  of 
such  compensation  as  will,  at  least,  secure  for  them  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  the  ordinary  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  opportunity  for 
educational  advancement,  intellectual  improvement,  and  liberally 
reward  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  afford  favorable  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  all  laborers.  Further,  that  local  associations  of  the 
same  kind  be  fostered  and  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  mutual  interests  of  manufacturers,  laborers  and  the  public 
generally  in  problems  growing  out  of  conditions  local  in  their 
nature. 

My  second  question,  “What  should  we  as  citizens  of  the  state 
and  the  republic  do  about  it?”  is  more  important.  If  the  state 
must  have  so  much  to  do  with  business,  shall  the  man  of  business 
not  have  much  more  to  do  with  those  who  run  the  state — usually 
a  certain  type  of  lawyer  and  local  politician  with  little  conception 
of  the  complexities  and  intricacies  of  modern  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Now,  do  not  understand  me  as  advocating  the  business- 
man-for-governor  idea  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  am  in  for  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial ;  it  is  the  business  man  on  the  job  at  the 
ballot  box  that  I  am  calling  for.  I  think  we  business  men  have 
taken  our  politics  too  lightly.  I  fear  that  most  of  us  have  been 
inclined  to  assume  democracy  to  be  a  sort  of  automatic  device  that 
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would  run  itself  without  much  superintendence,  but  it  begins  to  be 
evident  that  this  is  a  mistaken  theory. 

Now,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  a  good  many  of  our  well-to- 
do  and  not  evil-minded  citizens  are  getting  tired  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  democracy ;  they  find  that  it  is  a  strenuous  business,  and 
they  would  fain  be  rid  of  it.  They  would  rather  give  their  days 
to  gain  and  their  nights  to  pleasure.  While  we  have  been  grinding 
at  the  mill,  one  has  been  taken  and  the  other  left,  and  we  are 
the  other.  This  might  do  for  judgment  day,  but  not  for  a  twentieth 
century  business  man. 

In  their  beginnings  trade  and  commerce  were  matters  carried 
on  by  individuals.  There  were  no  railroads;  transportation  was 
carried  on  by  wagons  and  stage  coaches.  These  could  easily  be 
commanded  by  the  means  of  single  individuals.  Even  the  ships 
were  so  small  that  a  single  individual,  who  by  no  means  would 
be  considered  rich  now,  could  own  and  sail  them.  The  shops  were 
small.  The  big  factory  was  unknown.  Iron  was  forged  in  John 
Jones’  furnace,  and  coal  came  out  of  Dan  Smith’s  coal  mine ;  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  were  almost  entirely  individual.  But  in  time 
the  economic  current  changed,  invention  came,  the  forces  of  matter 
unlocked  by  the  human  mind,  and  with  that  came  transportation 
by  railroad ;  manufacturing  was  turned  from  the  little  shop  to 
the  great  factory. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  gone  ahead  so  fast,  novel 
and  intricate  problems  affecting  our  business,  social  and  political 
activities  have  crowded  upon  us  so  rapidly  that  their  solution  has 
sometimes  lagged  behind  the  evils  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  them.  Modern  society  is  so  vast  and  so  complex  that  the  sharp 
line  which  divides  indisputable  right  from  undoubted  wrong  has  be¬ 
come  relatively  shortened,  while  beyond  stretches  the  constantly 
lengthening  and  broadening  zone  of  debatable  territory.  Within 
this  zone  there  is  much  uncertainty  and  occasional  confusion.  Be- 
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fore  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  established,  the 
struggle  of  man  had  been  for  his  personal  rights  and  liberties, 
these  being  firmly  established,  the  new  struggle  and  the  new  aim 
is  for  his  betterment. 

The  problems  which  we  must  solve  are  not  so  much  individual¬ 
istic  as  they  are  communistic  in  character.  The  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  cause  which  must  engage  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  states¬ 
man  is  that  of  the  social  welfare.  The  demand  of  the  people  is 
for  laws  which  will  relieve  men,  women  and  children  from  unduly 
long  and  hurtful  hours  of  labor,  surround  them  with  better  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  in  their  work,  protect  them  from  the  dangers  of 
rapidly  moving  machinery,  insure  them  living  wages  for  their  work, 
compensate  them  or  their  families  for  injuries  sustained  or  death 
resulting  from  their  employment,  prevent  the  monopolization  of 
trade  and  opportunity,  and  generally  promote  social  justice. 

The  problem  is  a  very  difficult  and  important  one,  its  final  so¬ 
lution  will  require  the  statesmanship  of  the  legislator,  the  judicial 
mind  of  the  court,  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  business  man. 
The  American  people  are  not  willing  that  the  business  of  the  coun- 


Figure  1. — Brick  Pier,  Four  Feet  Square  by  Twelve  Feet  High,  in 
the  Testing  Machine.  Compression  of  Pier  Being  Measured 

During  Test. 


try  shall  be  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  nor  are  they  willing  to 
disintegrate  it  into  individual  units ;  some  middle  ground  must  be 
found  and  the  solution  must  be  along  lines  consistent  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  liberty  of  association  and  the  expanding  genius  of  our  age ; 
in  its  last  analysis,  it  is  legislative  in  character. 

What  is  imperatively  needed  is  a  saner  public  sentiment,  which 
will  require  as  capable  men  and  as  efficient  methods  in  public  serv¬ 
ice  as  is  required  in  private  business,  and  a  sentiment  that  will 
compel  legislators  to  conform  the  laws  governing  the  conduct  of 
business  to  the  irresistible  and  centripetal  tendencies  of  steam  and 
electricity,  and  thus  bring  our  laws  into  harmony  with  the  economic 
evolution  in  industry,  a  growth  as  certain  and  as  irresistible  as 
any  growth  in  the  natural  world. 

To  this  end  let  business  apply  the  radical  remedy  of  attempting 
the  substitution  of  an  ambition  to  render  the  greatest  service  to 
the  people,  for  the  ambition  to  get  the  greatest  gain  from  the 
people.  Let  such  remedy  be  sincerely  applied,  and  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  business  being  unduly  restrained.  There  will  be  health¬ 
ful  competition,  and  finally  co-operation  in  commerce,  industry  and 


finance,  and  for  industrious  labor  that  moves  them  all,  and  real 
progress  and  prosperity  will  bless  the  commonwealth. 

General  Discussion. 

Vice-President  Mayer:  This  very  able  paper  is  now  open 
for  discussion.  If  no  one  has  anything  to  say  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next,  which  I  will  ask  Secretary 
Randall  to  announce. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  is  Number  13 — an  illustrated 
paper,  “Tests  of  Two  Brick  Piers  of  Unusual  Size,”  by  Ma 
jor  J.  E.  Howard,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

TESTS  OF  TWO  BRICK  PIERS  OF  UNUSUAL  SIZE. 

BY  JAMES  E.  HOWARD,  ENGINEER-PHYSICIST,  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Two  brick  piers  were  recently  tested  at  the  Pittsburgh  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  results  of  which  are  of  special 
interest,  since  they  have  demonstrated  that  the  strength  of  large 
masses  of  brick  masonry  possess  substantially  the  same  strength 
per  square  inch  of  sectional  area  as  the  piers  of  smaller  sizes  on 


Figure  2. — Appearance  of  Brick  Pier,  Four  Feet  Square  by  Twelve 
Feet  High,  Laid  in  Cement  Mortar,  After  Testing.  Age 
of  Pier,  When  Tested,  Four  Weeks,  Three  Days. 


which  information  lias  heretofore  rested.  While  it  is  believed  that 
the  ultimate  crushing  strength  of  brickwork  is  a  function  of  vol¬ 
ume,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  still  that  piers  of  six  to  eight  cubic 
feet  volume  are  sufficient  in  size  to  represent  the  strength  of 
larger  masses.  The  tests,  however,  of  single  bricks  or  a  few 
bricks  cemented  together  will  show  a  much  higher  compressive 
strength  than  that  which  is  realized  in  piers  of  ordinary  size. 

The  manner  of  failure  of  brick  piers  when  loaded  to  destruction 
explains  why  volume  has  an  influence  on  ultimate  strength.  Piers 
begin  to  fail  by  the  development  of  transverse  fractures  of  the 
individual  bricks,  due  to  unequal  yielding  of  the  mortar  in  which 
the  pier  is  laid  and  to  irregularity  in  shape  of  the  bricks. 

The  bricks  themselves  are  commonly  stronger  but  less  com¬ 
pressible  than  the  mortar  of  the  joints.  Unequal  yielding  of  the 
mortar  tends  to  strain  the  individual  bricks  of  the  pier  in  a  trans¬ 
verse  direction  and  causes  the  pier  to  break  up  into  a  clustered 
column  of  half  bricks.  When  the  volume  of  the  brickwork  has 
reached  a  certain  size  the  individual  bricks  are  exposed  practically 
to  maximum  bending  conditions  and  any  further  increase  in  size 
does  not  increase  the  severity  of  those  conditions. 

Regularity  in  shape  of  the  bricks  tends  to  promote  strength  in 
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the  pier.  If  the  rate  of  compression  of  the  mortar  was  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  bricks,  regularity  in  shape  would  not  be 
as  important  as  it  now  is.  Joints  of  even  thickness  and  mortar 
approaching  in  compressibility  that  of  the  bricks,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  each  are  contributing  factors  toward  strength  in  the 
pier. 

Tests  show  that  the  properties  of  the  mortar  affect  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  pier  very  materially  and  also  the  rate  of  compressi¬ 
bility  of  the  brickwork.  A  rich  cement  mortar  assists  in  making 
the  pier  a  strong  one,  while  one  laid  in  lime  mortar  is  very  com¬ 
pressible  and  low  in  ultimate  strength.  In  order  to  attain  maxi¬ 
mum  strength  the  bricks,  in  addition  to  being  strong  themselves, 
should  be  regular  in  shape  and  be  laid  either  in  neat  cement  or  in 
a  very  rich  cement  mortar.  A  strong,  hard  burnt  brick  would 
naturally  be  selected  if  great  strength  was  desired  in  the  pier,  but 
regularity  in  shape  not  infrequently  more  than  compensates  for 
differences  in  strength  between  two  grades  of  brick.  The  regu¬ 
larity  in  shape  of  certain  face  brick  enables  them  to  display  a 
notable  gain  in  strength  in  the  pier  over  that  of  common  building 
brick  of  equal  hardness. 

Since  transverse  fractures  are  the  first  to  develop  and  precede 


Figure  3.  Appearance  of  Brick  Pier,  Four  Feet  Square  by  Twelve 
Feet  High,  Laid  in  Lime  Mortar,  After  Testing.  Age 
of  Pier,  When  Tested,  Three  Weeks,  Four  Days. 


actual  crushing  of  the  material  it  follows  that  the  ultimate  strength 
or  piers  commonly  admit  of  increase  by  regulating  the  manner  of 
laying  the  brick.  That  is,  modifying  the  manner  of  laying  so  that 
an  increase  in  transverse  strength  of  the  bricks  is  attained  tends 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  pier.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
laying  several  courses  without  breaking  joints  or  the  bricks  may 
be  laid  on  edge  instead  of  flatwise.  These  modifications  in  the 
manner  of  laying  outweigh  advantages  commonly  thought  to  re¬ 
sult  from  adherence  to  conventional  practice  in  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  headers  and  stretchers.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  quite 
immaterial  how  the  headers  and  stretchers  are  arranged  when  the 
bricks  are  laid  flatwise  and  the  joints  broken  at  each  course  as 
usually  witnessed  in  brickwork. 

As  beams,  the  bricks  are  stronger  when  placed  on  edge  than 
when  taken  flatwise.  Likewise,  laying  several  courses  without 
breaking  joints  gives  a  stronger  beam  action  and  promotes  strength 
in  the  pier.  Tests  have  not  always  shown  a  gain  in  strength  from 
these  considerations,  but  commonly  there  is  an  increase  and  not 
infrequently  it  is  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree. 


Concerning  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  strength  of 
brickwork,  a  sufficient  number  of  tests  appear  to  have  been  made 
to  definitely  indicate  what  features  contribute  toward  strength, 
and  information  is  available  from  which  brick  piers  can  be  laid 
which  will  possess  a  given  ultimate  strength.  That  is,  there  is  a 
certainty  in  the  use  of  brick  and  when  desired  a  given  ultimate 
strength  may  be  attained.  As  to  enduring  qualities  the  permanence 
of  brickwork  is  well  established.  A  well  burnt  brick  is  in  a  state 
of  structural  stability,  the  truth  of  which  ages  of  experience  have 
demonstrated  and  confirmed.  Brick  is  a  safe  material  to  use. 

Referring  to  the  two  large  piers  tested  at  the  Pittsburgh  labora¬ 
tory,  they  were  about  four  feet  square  by  twelve  feet  high,  weigh¬ 
ing  a  little  over  thirteen  tons  each.  They  were  built  of  common, 
hard  burnt,  wire  cut  building  brick  from  one  of  the  yards  of  Messrs. 
Booth  and  Flinn,  Pittsburgh.  One  pier  was  laid  in  1:1  cement 
mortar,  the  other  in  1:3  lime  mortar. 

The  brick  were  selected  with  a  view  of  laying  a  pier  which 
would  display  a  crushing  strength  of  about  3,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  when  laid  in  cement  mortar,  provided  this  pier  of  nearly  190 
cubic  feet  volume  had  a  strength  per  square  inch  of  cross  sectional 
area  proportional  to  one  of  eight  cubic  feet  volume.  The  pier  ac¬ 
tually  displayed  an  ultimate  strength  of  2,917  pounds  per  square 
inch,  indicating  substantially  the  same  strength  in  each  size.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  the  pier  which  was  laid  in  lime  mortar  was  expected  to  have 
an  ultimate  strength  somewhat  less  than  900  pounds  per  square 
inch.  It  failed  at  757  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Owing  to  their  great  size  the  piers  were  built  in  the  testing  ma¬ 
chine,  where  they  seasoned  until  the  time  of  testing.  Figure  No.  1 
shows  the  pier  which  was  laid  in  cement  mortar  as  it  appeared 
when  observations  on  its  rate  of  compressibility  were  being  made. 
This  occurred  when  the  pier  was  sixteen  days  old,  the  test  being 
completed  when  four  weeks  and  three  days  old.  Ten  gauged  lengths 
m  all  of  twenty  inches  length  each  were  established  on  the  four 
sides,  the  extremities  of  which  were  defined  by  small  metal  plugs 
cemented  in  the  bricks.  As  loads  were  applied  and  advanced  the 
compression  of  the  pier  was  measured  on  these  twenty-inch  lengths 
by  means  of  a  strain  gauge,  in  practically  the  same  manner  as 
thermal  effects  on  cement  filled  brick  pavements  are  being  ob¬ 
served  by  means  of  that  instrument.  The  compression  of  the 
lime  mortar  pier  was  measured  when  it  was  twenty-five  days  old. 


The  results  of  the  tests  were  as  follows : 

DIMENSIONS. 

Sectional  Average 
Area,  sq.  thickness 

Pier  Laid  in  Height  Cross-Section  inches  of  Joints 

3:1  cement  mortar... 12  ft.  47.5  in.  47.5  in.  2256  5-16  in. 

1:3  lime  mortar . 12  ft.  47.5  in.  47.5  in.  2256  5-16  in. 

ULTIMATE  STRENGTH. 

Remarks. 

First  Crack,  Piers  failed  by  devel- 

Total  Lbs.  Total  Lbs.  Lbs.  per  sq.  in  oping  longitudinal 

4,737,600  6,580,000  2,917  cracks,  separating  the 

676,800  1,710,000  757  bricks  into  halves,  fol¬ 

lowed  by  partial  crush¬ 
ing  of  the  material. 


The  appearance  of  these  piers  after  testing  is  shown  by  Fig¬ 
ures  Nos.  2  and  3.  Along  the  middle  of  their  heights  the  sides 
opened  laterally.  Frictional  resistance  at  the  ends,  between  the 
brickwork  and  the  platforms  of  the  testing  machine,  strengthened 
the  piers  against  lateral  deformation  and  probably  influenced  the 
pyramidal  shapes  assumed  after  rupture.  The  manner  of  failure 
of  these  large  piers  was  the  same  as  that  witnessed  in  piers  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

Diagrams  are  presented  to  illustrate  the  behavior  of  these  piers 
during  test  and  at  their  ultimate  strength.  Figure  No.  4  shows  the 
compression  curves  of  the  two  piers  as  loads  were  successively  ap¬ 
plied.  The  pronounced  difference  in  their  rate  of  compressibility  is 
well  indicated.  This  difference  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  mortars  used.  These  curves  represent  the  total  compression 
of  the  brickwork,  which  in  the  case  of  the  lime  mortar  pier  was 
chiefly  permanent  set.  But  that  of  the  cement  mortar  pier  at  1,000 
pounds  load  was  about  one-third  permanent  set  and  two-thirds 
elastic  compression,  or,  stated  differently,  the  cement  mortar  pier 
would  recover  about  two-thirds  of  the  observed  compression  upon 
release  of  load. 

Three  curves  are  given  for  the  cement  mortar  pier,  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  mean  compression,  one  representing  the  minimum  com¬ 
pression  of  the  several  gauged  lengths  and  one  gauged  length  which 
displayed  the  maximum  compression.  Since  the  ends  of  the  pier  were 
in  contact  with  and  were  moved  by  the  rigid  platforms  of  the  test¬ 
ing  machine  this  difference  in  the  amount  of  compression  on  the 
several  gauged  lengths,  which  were  established  along  the  middle  of 
the  height  of  the  pier,  represents  unequal  compression  locally,  and 
would  occasion  bending  stresses  in  the  bricks  and  lead  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  transverse  fractures. 

The  difference  in  the  rate  of  compression  of  the  two  piers  is 
further  shown  by  Figure  No.  5.  The  comparison  is  made  at  two 
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periods  of  loading,  at  300  pounds  per  square  inch  and  at  500 
pounds  per  square  inch.  It  chanced  that  the  relative  compression 
was  the  same  at  each  load,  the  cement  mortar  pier  compressing 
only  one-twenty-sixth  the  amount  of  the  lime  mortar  pier. 

Whatever  kind  of  mortar  is  used  the  ultimate  strength  realized 
in  a  pier  is  much  less  than  that  displayed  in  the  tests  of  single 
bricks.  Figure  No.  6  shows  the  relative  strength  of  the  individual 
bricks  of  which  these  two  piers  were  made  and  the  strength  of 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  COMPRESSION  CURVES  OF  PIERS  OF  COMMON. 

HARD  BURNT. WIRE  CUT.  BUILDINQ  BRICK. LAID  IN  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  MORTAR. 

SIZE  OF  PIERS.  ABOUT  4  FEET  SQUARE  BY  12  FEET  HIGH. 


Figure  4. — Curves  Showing  Relative  Compression  of  Brick  Piers 
Raid  in  Cement  Mortar  and  Lime  Mortar. 
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individual  bricks  cannot  be  availed  of  than  commonly  results  even 
when  rich  cement  mortars  are  used. 

It  is  customary  to  regard  the  strength  of  brickwork  as  greatly 
in  excess  of  practical  requirements.  The  successful  resistance  of 
stresses  is  one  of  the  functions,  however,  of  each  of  the  materials 
of  construction,  and  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
the  full  structural  value  of  the  material  may  be  made  available 
and  utilized  when  desired  and  held,  in  reserve  as  a  wide  margin 
between  working  loads  and  ultimate  strength. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  In  addition  to  the  use  of  rich  cement 


INDIVIDUAL  BRICK. 
10.090  LBS. PER  SQ.IN. 
100  PER  CENT. 


COMPARATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  COMMON. 
HARD  BURNT, WIRE  CUT,  BUILDING 
BRICK, TESTED  SINGLY  AND  WHEN  IN 
PIERS  LAID  IN  1.1  CEMENT  MORTAR 
AND  IN  113  LIME  MORTAR. 

SIZE  OF  PIERS,  ABOUT  4  FEET  SQUARE 
BY  12  FEET  HIGH. 


CEMENT  MORTAR  PIER. 

2,917  LBS.  PER  SQ.IN. 

29  PER  CENT. 

I  LIME  MORTAR  PIER. 

757  LBS. PER  SQ.IN. 

7  1/2  PER  CENT. 


Figure  6. — Diagram  Showing  Relative  Strength  of  Individual  Brick 
and  Piers  Made  of  the  Same  Grade  When  Laid  in 
Cement  and  in  Lime  Mortar. 


12  IN  FACE  BRICK  PIERS  LAID  IN  I.  I  CEMENT  MORTAR  AGE  2  MOS.  16  D 
LIGHT-CREAM-COLORED  BRICK.  WIRE  CUT.  PIERS  8 FT  HIGH. 
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Figure  5. — Diagram  Showing  the  Difference  on  Compression  of  Piers 
Laid  in  Cement  Mortar  and  Lime  Mortar,  at  Loads  of 
300  Pounds  Per  Square  Inch  Respectively. 


Figure  7. — Diagram  Showing  the  Relative  Strength  of  Brick  Piers 
Made  of  the  Same  Grade  of  Brick  as  Modified  in  the 
Manner  of  Laying. 


the  piers  themselves.  The  cement  mortar  pier  developed  twenty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  single  bricks  while  the  lime 
mortar  pier  showed  only  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  the  strength  of 
the  single  bricks.  These  results  are  not  unusual  in  kind  or  de¬ 
gree.  It  seems  a  waste  of  material  to  lay  brick  in  lime  mortar 
when  the  question  of  strength  is  Involved,  and  it  is  deserving  of 
consideration  whether  a  larger  percentage  of  the  strength  of  the 


mortar  the  ultimate  strength  of  brickwork  admits  of  increase  by 
modification  in  the  manner  of  laying,  or  that  generally  such  is  the 
case.  The  results  of  some  earlier  tests  will  be  introduced  which 
appear  in  Figure  No.  7.  These  four  piers  were  built  of  the  same 
kind  of  brick  and  laid  in  the  same  kind  of  mortar,  the  differences  in 
strength  displayed  being  due  to  the  manner  of  laying  as  regards 
breaking  joints  or  laying  the  brick  on  edge  instead  of  flatwise.  It 
will  be  noted  that  each  of  these  four  piers  is  a  very  strong  one, 
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lence  the  gain  in  strength  by  change  in  manner  of  laying  is  real 
ig  well  as  apparent. 

Taking  the  strength  of  the  pier  laid  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
,vith  bricks  flatwise  and  joints  broken  at  every  course  at  100,  there 
3  a  final  gain  of  fifty-seven  per  cent,  displayed  by  the  pier  with 
jricks  laid  on  edge  and  joints  broken  every  third  course.  These  re¬ 
sults  are  regarded  as  somewhat  exceptional,  however,  and  while 
it  is  not  believed  that  such  a  marked  increase  in  strength  would 
commonly  be  experienced,  still  that  a  substantial  increase  in 
strength  would  ordinarily  follow  these  modifications  in  the  manner 
af  laying.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Mayer:  Major  Howard  has  given  us  a 
very  interesting  paper,  and  if  any  one  desires  to  ask  him 
any  questions,  he  is  now  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

General  Discussion  on  Brick  Piers. 

Professor  Orton:  I  would  like  to  ask  Major  Howard  if 
any  unusual  care  in  laying  the  brick  was  used  in  building 
these  big  piers.  You  know  how  a  brick  mason  ordinarily 
builds  a  wall,  laying  the  outside  corners  first,  and  then  lay¬ 
ing  the  filling  courses  dry  and  slushing  the  mortar  in  on  top 
of  them.  Did  your  men  build  the  outside  of  this  pier  first  and 
then  fill  in  toward  the  inside,  in  the  usual  manner? 

Major  Howard:  The  piers  were  built  quite  solid,  using 
the  same  grade  of  brick  inside  and  out,  and  care  exercised 
that  the  end  joints  were  well  filled,  every  joint  was  of  uni¬ 
form  thickness  in  order  to  get  a  good  pier,  and  necessary 
care  taken  to  see  that  that  was  accomplished.  The  joints 
were  a  little  thicker  than  desired.  I  think  we  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  higher  strength  per  square  inch  if  they  had  been 
thinner.  They  were  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  but  could 
have  been  cut  down  to  less  than  one-fourth  inch. 

Professor  Orton:  Could  you  give  us  any  sort  of  an  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  how  much  falling  off  from  these  figures  we  could 
expect  if  the  piers  had  been  laid  with  the  ordinary  method 
of  construction — that  is,  if  no  more  care  had  been  exercised 
than  in  an  ordinary  piece  of  brick  work? 

Major  Howard:  I  am  hardly  able  to  do  so.  That  thought 
has  come  to  my  mind  occasionally,  and  it  has  been  my  desire 
to  secure  brick  work  laid  in  the  usual  manner,  that  we 
might  secure  some  examples  of  piers  which  are  laid  up  in 
this  city  or  in  others  of  the  larger  cities  which  would  fairly 
represent  the  quality  of  mason  work  which  is  prevalent 
there,  getting  these  piers  made  without  knowledge,  perhaps, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  lay  them  that  they  were  for  test 
purposes,  so  that  we  might  have  a  really  good  comparison 
of  what  is  current  work  in  different  places.  We  could  per¬ 
haps  get  this  done  in  the  laboratory  with  the  use  of  a  little 
less  care,  but  that  would  not  really  represent  the  work  of 
any  particular  city.  A  careless  use  of  material  is  perhaps 
found  in  the  case  of  some  brick  work  which  goes  into  serv¬ 
ice,  and  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  all  to  know 
about  how  much  can  be  expected  of  brick  work  laid  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  so  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  see  that  con¬ 
tractors  exercise  reasonable  and  proper  care. 

Professor  Orton:  I  would  like  to  know  also  whether  these 
big  machines  which  you  are  operating  in  Pittsburgh  would 
be  such  as  could  be  used  to  test  brick  arches  laid  in  cement. 
I  recently  put  up  a  structure,  in  which  I  used  a  four-inch 
course  of  bricks  laid  dry  upon  a  wooden  center  and  spaced 
apart  quite  open.  I  then  slushed  them  in  with  a  one-to-one 
cement  mortar  and  leveled  up  the  surface  with  concrete.  I 
have  loaded  this  floor  pretty  severely  and  the  question  has 
occurred  to  me  how  strong  a  job  I  really  got,  and  whether 
engineers  who  build  brick  arches  can  really  figure  on  their 
strength  with  any  security  or  satisfaction.  I  was  wondering 
whether  your  machine  could  test  a  large  brick  arch,  built  in 
between  I  beams,  with  heavy  tension  rods  to  hold  the  end 
thrust  of  the  arch. 

Major  Howard:  That  inquiry  is  in  line  with  a  subject 
which  has  recently  presented  itself  to  the  Bureau,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  machine  for  such  tests.  In  making 
the  usual  compression  tests  we  have  lost  sight  of  a  number 
of-  other  important  ones,  and  the  testing  of  brick  arches  is 


certainly  one  of  them.  The  Bureau  has  under  consideration 
at  the  present  time  a  machine  especially  adapted  for  the 
testing  of  arches  of  large  spans,  up  to  some  sixty-five  or 
seventy-five  feet..  This  machine  would  have  a  capacity  of 
4,000,000  pounds,  and  would  take  in  such  an  arch  as  would 
be  used  in  railway  construction.  I  am  very  glad  that  Prof. 
Orton  has  made  this  inquiry,  since  it  is  very  desirable  that 
such  a  machine  be  procured  to  make  tests  under  conditions 
which  prevail  in  practice,  conditions  attained  in  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  ascertain  what  a  large  brick  arch  will  sustain. 
It  is  important  to  have  that  information. 

Professor  Orton:  Going  back  to  my  original  question, 
would  it  be  feasible  to  do  such  testing  of  brick  arches  with 
any  satisfaction  with  your  present  equipment? 

Major  Howard:  Not  with  present  equipment.  A  machine 
especially  designed  to  do  this  work  is  needed. 

Professor  Orton:  You  would  not  recommend  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  any  money  in  the  study  of  brick  arch  construction, 
using  your  present  equipment? 

Major  Howard:  I  wish  it  might  be  deferred  until  the 
time  arrives  when  a  machine  for  the  purpose  is  available, 
then  we  can  do  such  work  with  certain  success. 

Professor  Orton:  Has  the  Bureau  of  Standards  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  procuring  this  machine  for  testing  large  gird¬ 
ers,  etc? 

Major  Howard:  The  Bureau  has  had  a  design  submitted 


M.  J.  Bannon,  Louisville,  Ky. 


and  its  magnitude  is  such  that  it  will  require  a  new  site  and 
a  special  building  to  house  it.  That  has  been  provisionally 
arranged  for  in  this  way:  The  subject  having  commended 
itself  to  certain  parties,  land  has  been  offered,  if  it  can  be 
accepted  by  the  government,  for  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  machine  of  the  desired  capacity,  but  plans  for 
the  necessary  building  to  accommodate  such  a  large  machine 
have  not  yet  been  drawn. 

Professor  Orton:  Has  any  appropriation  been  made  for 
carrying  this  plan  through? 

Major  Howard:  No  appropriation  has  yet  been  made. 

W.  P.  Blair:  The  discussion  of  this  question  is  of  such 
importance  to  the  brick  interests  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
approach  it.  T  have  been  astonished  to  find  that  there  has 
been  so  little  done,  so  little  investigation  for  the  benefit  of 
brickmakers  of  the  country  that  so  far  as  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  fne,  I  feel  absolutely  ashamed.  Some  years  ago 
I  designed  and  constructed  some  fifteen  or  twenty  bridges. 
The  largest  one  had  a  span  of  thirty  feet,  and  when  I  came 
to  calculate  its  proportions,  I  went  to  the  engineering  books, 
but  I  found  absolutely  nothing  printed  in  the  English  language 
so  far  as  I  could  find  which  gave  real  experimental  data  upon 
which  to  work.  Any  engineer  can  go  to  work  and  design  a 
bridge  in  timber  or  in  steel.  He  can  even  design  a  bridge  in 
reinforced  concrete  today,  new  as  it  is,  and  he  has  data  that 
has  been  furnished  by  the  research  departments  of  some  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  upon  which  he 
can  base  his  designs  and  figures.  I  designed  and  built  some 
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of  the  best  looking  brick  bridges  ever  made,  but  I  had  to  do 
it  from  guesswork.  These  bridges  are  standing  today  and  I 
believe  they  will  stand  for  ten  thousand  years.  They  are 
built  of  vitrified  brick  and  cement  mortar.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  they  will  bear  up  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  strain 
they  may  be  subjected.  One  of  the  best  things,  to  my  mind, 
this  National  Association  could  do  at  this  time  would  be 
to  get  together  data  of  this  character  and  publish  it.  If  we 
could  install  a  department  of  research  that  would  give  us 
some  data  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  fox  this 
country.  We  have  left  the  proposition  of  brick  construction 
to  a  few  contractors  that  don’t  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 
Now,  in  connection  with  this  work  which  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  done,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be 
worked  out,  it  is  to  establish  an  exact  knowledge  of  stress 
and  strain  which  this  sort  of  work  will  endure.  Major  How¬ 
ard  has  told  us  how  the  brick  were  laid  up  in  the  pier,  and 
the  character  and  construction  of  same.  But  is  that  test  in 
accordance  with  ordinary  brick  work  that  is  done? 

Major  Howard:  We  think  the  ordinary  work,  as  results 
run,  would  show  about  equal  to  that  which  we  have  attained 
in  these  test  piers. 

Mr.  Blair:  That  is  to  say,  the  masonry  work  in  the  pier 
depends  on  the  quality  of  mortar,  the  manner  of  laying  and 
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method,  and  the  quality  of  brick,  etc.,  and  about  the  best  you 
can  say,  or  that  any  of  us  can  say,  or  that  can  be  said  in  the 
United  States,  in  describing  a  piece  of  brick  work,  is  that  it 
is  about  such  work  as  you  will  find  in  this  city  or  that  city. 
If  we  had  some  method  by  which  the  work  could  be  de¬ 
scribed,  involving  the  amount  and  preparation  of  mortar  used, 
and  the  amount  spread  between  the  bricks,  upon  which  to 
base  the  strength  of  the  brick  work,  we  should  be  far  better 
off,  because  the  strength  of  your  pier  is  measured  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  laid  up.  How  are  you  going  to  tell 
what  is  the  relative  strength  of  your  brick  work  unless  you 
have  all  this  data  from  which  to  figure?  I  tell  you  we  ought 
to  know  what  can  be  done.  I  believe  that  the  best  material 
from  which  I  can  build  is  vitrified  brick,  but  I  cannot  prove 
it.  I  believe  that  I  can  build  a  better  bridge  out  of  vitrified 
brick  than  can  be  built  out  of  any  other  material,  but  I 
can’t  prove  it  to  others. 

Mr.  Ittner:  In  all  this  discussion  that  has  been  had,  one 
feature  has  impressed  me.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  ocurred 
to  any  one  else  here.  I  want  to  ask  Major  Howard  if  he  has 
any  explanation  as  to  why  these  piers  crushed  out  on  one  side 
while  the  opposite  side  and  upper  portion  would  still  re¬ 
main  intact. 

Major  Howard:  In  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  pier  being 
more  pronounced  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  it  is  some¬ 
what  a  matter  of  chance  whether  one  side  or  the  other  will 


fail  first.  Longitudinal  cracks  are  the  first  manifestations 
of  failure  in  the  test  of  a  brick  pier.  They  divide  the  pier 
into  a  clustered  column  of  half  bricks,  after  which  local 
crushing  at  some  of  the  courses  occurs,  and  that  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  bricks  from  the  middle  of  the  height  of  the  pier 
yielding  and  eventually  shelling  off  at  the  sides.  Although 
the  strength  of  these  two  large  piers  was  as  great  as  ex¬ 
pected,  still  the  failure  being  more  on  one  face  than  another 
was  more  marked  than  usual.  Concerning  the  ends  of  the 
piers,  they  are  held  against  lateral  expansion  by  frictional 
contact  between  the  heavy  cast  iron  heads  of  the  testing 
machine.  When  a  load  of  compression  is  applied  there  would 
be,  in  a  uniform  material,  a  uniform  lateral  expansion,  but 
such  expansion  is  resisted  by  the  rigid  platform  of  the  test¬ 
ing  machine,  and  we  do  not  get  the  same  effect  at  the  ends 
as  along  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  pier.  The  pyramidal 
shape  taken  by  the  fractured  pier,  two  cones  facing  each 
other,  is  the  consequence  of  end  frictional  resistance  against 
lateral  movement  to  a  certain  degree.  Cubes  of  stone  de¬ 
velop  the  type  of  fracture  which  is  witnessed  in  the  piers, 
but  the  first  manifestations  of  the  disintegration  of  the  pier 
are  longitudinal  seams  extending  from  the  end  joints  of  al¬ 
ternate  courses  across  the  depth  of  the  bricks  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  courses. 

Mr  Ittner:  I  want  to  ask  another  question  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Do  you  know  whether  these  piers  were  built  by 
one  mason,  or  more  than  one  mason? 

Major  Howard:  One  man  did  the  entire  work  from  start 
to  finish. 

Mr,  Ittner:  The  reason  I  have  for  asking  that  question 
is  this:  If  there  had  been  two  bricktayers,  one  working  on 
one  side  of  the  pier,  and  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  pier, 
the  method  of  workmanship  of  the  two  might  have  been  so 
different,  one  laying  his  brick  so  much  more  solidly  in  the  ce¬ 
ment  mortar  than  the  other,  that  it  would  have  caused  one 
side  of  the  brick  pier  to  collapse  and  the  other  side  to  remain. 
Another  reason  is  that  this  testing  machine  might  not  have 
been  very  carefully  adjusted  at  the  top  of  the  pier,  so  that 
the  top  came  down  on  every  square  inch  of  the  pier  abso¬ 
lutely  uniformly.  That  might  also  have  caused  this  collapsing 
of  one  side  while  the  other  remains.  My  opinion  is  that  if  a 
pier  were  built  by  one  mason,  and  properly  built,  and  the  top 
were  kept  perfectly  level,  and  the  pressure  were  brought  on 
that  pier  so  that  every  square  inch  had  just  the  same  load  as 
every  other  square  inch,  then  that  pier  could  never  crush  in 
that  way.  That  pier  would  necessarily  crush  down  in  the 
body,  and  not  by  one  half  falling  out  from  the  other  half. 

Major  Howard:  The  work  was  done  very  carefully,  and 
each  course  was  carried  up  substantially  level.  The  pier 
was  built  in  the  testing  machine  itself,  and  the  top  leveled 
off  with  cement  mortar,  and  then  a  slight  pressure  applied 
to  the  pier  immediately  following  the  laying  of  the  last 
course.  It  was  allowed  to  stand  in  that  position  until  tested. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  subsequent  adjustment  to  get  a  uni¬ 
form  distribution,  but  was  provided  for  that  at  the  time  of 
laying  the  pier  by  spreading  mortar  over  the  top  and  apply¬ 
ing  a  slight  pressure  to  imbed  the  pier  firmly.  I  am,  however, 
of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Ittner  in  respect  to  the  difference 
in  workmanship  o£  different  masons,  and  had  it  been  laid  by 
different  masons  we  would  have  had  some  of  these  same 
manifestations.  Judging  from  the  compressibility  of  the  pier 
as  shown  by  the  mean  curve  of  compression,  taken  from 
measurements  in  ten  different  places,  and  also  judging  from 
the  maximum  and  minimum  curves  of  compression,  covering 
the  early  stages  and  up  to  500  pounds  per  square  inch,  the 
compression  was  not  very  different  on  one  side  from  the 
other.  But  that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  because  there 
is  considerable  rigidity  in  the  machine  itself,  and  after  all 
this  explanation  does  not  go  quite  far  enough  to  explain  Mr. 
Ittner’s  question. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  want  to  make  an  independent  statement  on 
my  own  responsibility.  If  Mr.  Howard  will  call  on  me  to 
build  a  pier,  and  see  that  the  pressure  is  brought  down  uni¬ 
form,  he  will  not  crush  the  pier  I  will  build,  either  outside 
or  inside,  with  that  machine.  (Applause.) 
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Prof.  Orton:  Major  Howard,  how  large  a  pier  would  it 
be  possible  to  ship  to  you  by  railroad  and  place  in  the  ma¬ 
chine? 

Major  Howard:  The  size  of  the  pier  which  we  could 
handle  would  be  limited  only  by  transportation  facilities.  We 
have  a  twenty-ton  crane  and  we  could  handle  piers  of  the 
same  size  as  those  just  illustrated  on  the  screen,  which  were 
about  fifteen  tons  weight  each.  Such  piers  would  be  rather 
large  for  ordinary  shipment.  However,  large  piers  can  be 
shipped  with  great  safety.  Lay  them  by  starting  on  a  bed 
plate;  after  laying,  putting  on  a  cap  plate  and  securing  them 
by  means  of  side  rods  with  turn  buckles.  If  the  material 
is  put  in  compression,  a  few  pounds  per  square  inch  only  is 
needed;  sufficient  security  is  given  for  shipment.  It  would 
virtually  depend  upon  how  large  a  pier  it  would  be  desirable 
to  test.  We  would  probably  not  be  limited  as  to  size  by 
laboratory  conditions. 

Prof.  Orton:  I  am  asking  these  questions  not  idly,  but 
with  a  purpose.  I  have  in  mind  having  piers  built  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  localities,  some  individual  in  each  locality  taking  the 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  following  the  specifications  of 
Major  Howard  as  to  size  and  method  of  building  for  ship¬ 
ment.  The  effort  would  be  to  try  to  secure  piers  representing 
the  local  material  and  the  average  mechanical  skill  of  the 
brickmasons  of  the  district.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  undertake  the  testing  of  a  number 
of  such  piers  if  they  were  sent  in  to  the  laboratory,  so  we 
could  get  tests  representing  the  strength  of  the  brick  work 
as  actually  used  over  the  country? 

Major  Howard:  The  idea  impresses  me  with  great  force, 
and  I  know  the  Bureau  would  cordially  endorse  this  sugges¬ 
tion  which  Prof.  Orton  has  made.  The  Bureau  is  in  position 
to  announce  that  such  work  could  be  done,  and  it  doubtless 
would  be  if  the  material  was  made  available. 

Mr.  Ittner:  In  reference  to  Mr.  Blair  and  his  brick  arches, 
I  want  to  tell  him  why  we  haven’t  got  the  data  that  he 
speaks  of  in  the  matter  of  brick  construction:  it  is  because 
it  wras  never  necessary.  Brick  construction  was  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient.  Brick  and  brick  construction,  ever  since  time  began, 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  in  all 
the  various  forms,  so  that  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to 
get  a  test.  Now  in  regard  to  that  thirty-foot  arch  that  Brother 
Blair  built  of  vitrified  brick,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  construction  of  that  arch  and  the  cement  that  was  used 
were  of  themselves  just  as  good  as  your  brick  were,  and  I 
knowr  your  brick  were  good  because  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
streets,  and  take  it  for  granted,  as  I  say,  that  the  arch  was 
built  with  proper  workmanship  and  material  throughout,  com¬ 
pared  with  your  vitrified  brick  that  were  put  into  that  arch 
and  the  abutments,  that  it  would  not  give  way,  that  arch 
would  sustain  the  Eiffel  tower. 

Mr.  Blair:  All  that  Mr.  Ittner  says  is  true,  and  perhaps 
if  something  else  had  not  happened  to  come  on  the  stage 
of  action  of  this  country  the  thing  would  have  gone  on  in¬ 
definitely,  but  now  here  comes  a  material  that  puts  a  differ¬ 
ent  phase  on  the  situation,  and  they  test  great  piers  for  the 
stress  and  strain  of  arches,  and  they  have  an  array  of  figures 
that  is  really  astonishing.  All  we  can  say  is  what  Mr.  Ittner 
says,  that  our  brick  work  will  sustain  the  Eiffel  tower,  but 
we  can  not  say  how  much  the  stress  and  the  strain  amounts 
to.  I  think  this  is  a  subject  that  should  in  a  way  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  and  they  should 
take  this  in  charge  and  look  it  up,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
but  I  think  the  influence  of  this  association  ought  to  be  di¬ 
rected  to  and  ought  to  go  to  the  support  and  approval  of  the 
work  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  done  thus  far,  but 
the  influence  ought  to  go  to  the  enlargement  of  their  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  secure  this  data  and  render  whatever  as¬ 
sistance  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  it.  Why,  the  little 
trifling  amount  of  money  that  is  expended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  the  benefit  of  the  clayworking  industry  of 


this  country  and  what  it  means  is  simply  ridiculous.  Why 
they  spend  about  a  mill  in  comparison  with  a  thousand  dollars 
or  two  thousand  dollars  in  other  bureaus  not  half  so  import¬ 
ant  as  this.  Maybe  this  resolution  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
but  I  have  a  resolution  I  would  like  to  have  adopted  at  this 
time. 

Vice-President  Mayer:  Gentlemen,  the  chair  would  rule 
that  this  resolution  should  properly  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Blair  and  Professor 
Orton  retire  with  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  prepare 
the  resolution  in  the  proper  shape  to  submit  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  am  very  glad  to  accept  the  suggestion. 

Fred  Talbott,  St.  Louis:  I  came  in  a  little  late  and  have 
not  heard  all  of  the  discussion,  but  I  heard  Mr.  Blair  speak 
of  building  bridges  of  brick.  I  have  seen  lots  of  viaducts  in 
England  built  of  blue  Staffordshire  brick.  I  have  seen  any 
number  of  them  with  a  span  of  seven  arches,  with  about  a 
fifty-foot  span,  and  I  believe  we  could  get  some  data  on  these 
viaducts  from  the  British  engineering  papers. 

R.  C.  Penfield:  I  want  to  add  one  word.  You  will  find 
in  around  Leipsic  bridges  similar  in  construction  to  what  we 
see  built  in  the  country  of  cement,  built  of  brick  and  that 
right  in  the  home  of  cement.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I  noticed 
particularly  a  large  amount  of  brick  work  in  and  around 


John  V.  Berwald,  Davenport,  la. 

Leipsic  and  Dresden.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  this  discussion,  but 
I  have  it  in  mind  that  the  brick  manufacturers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  seem  to  be  very  diffident  in  having  a  manual  of  brick 
work.  The  iron  people  have  their  manual  and  you  can  get 
all  of  the  information  out  of  it  that  you  want.  A  man  knows 
exactly  where  to  go  to  get  information  of  that  sort,  but  if  a 
man  wanted  to  build  a  fine  structure  of  brick  he  has  no 
manual  to  go  by. 

Mr.  Ittner:  We  have  nothing  to  write  one  on. 

Mr.  Penfield:  We  have  a  great  deal  to  write  one  on  and 
there  are  a  good  many  men  in  this  country  who  can  figure 
out  these  things  and  give  you  much  information.  You  will 
be  surprised  what  can  be  done,  besides  if  we  can  go  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  these  estimates,  we  can  easily  figure 
these  out  and  any  man  will  figure  it  out  on  a  basis  of  five 
to  one,  or  ten  to  one  and  one  hundred  to  one. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  will  say  for  Mr.  Penfield's  benefit  this  is 
exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at.  We  have  absolutely 
no  data. 

M,r.  Penfield:  I  say  you  have  no  data,  and  I  say  you 
ought  to  get  busy  and  get  it. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Mr.  Blair  and  Professor  Orton  are  proceed¬ 
ing  along  that  line  now. 

Mr.  Penfield:  Every  brick  manufacturer  ought  to  have  a 
book  of  this  sort  that  he  could  give  to  his  architects. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  don’t  want  one  myself. 

Mr.  Penfield.  If  every  one  knew  as  much  about  it  as 
Mr.  Ittner  does  they  would  not  need  it,  and  until  you  have  a 
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manual  of  this  sort  you  have  no  business  to  go  out  and 
compete  with  the  cement  industry. 

Mr.  Ittner:  This  discussion  is  very  proper  and  very 
necessary  and  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  relative  to 
Mr.  Howard’s  testing  machine  at  Pittsburgh.  I  want  to  say 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  where  the  testing 
laboratory  is  and  build  a  brick  pier,  select  my  brick,  select 
my  inortar,  lay  the  brick  with  my  own  hands,  that  his  test¬ 
ing  machine  would  never  be  able  to  phase  it.  If  it  was  two, 
three  or  four  times  as  powerful.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get 
into  the  records. 

Marion  W.  Blair:  Such  a  resolution  as  the  one  proposed 
printed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  without  any 
further  action  would  do  but  little  good.  That  resolution  in  a 
telegram  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  will  go 
to  his  desk  and  be  read  and  will  only  cost  us  about  a  dollar. 
I  would  suggest  that,  if  such  a  resolution  be  adopted  that  it 
be  sent  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  personally  to  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Hummert:  I  am  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  The 
government  is  with  us,  but  it  seems  they  are  standing  behind 
the  curtain  and  don’t  want  to  buy  our  goods  before  the  light. 
In  my  own  city  in  Illinois  they  wanted  to  build  an  addition 
to  the  postoffice  and  they  wanted  to  make  a  permanent  job 
of  it.  A  man  came  out  to  my  yard  and  wanted  samples  of 
brick  and  he  didn’t  let  me  pick  them  out,  either;  he  picked 
them  out  himself  and  six  weeks  afterwards  I  heard  he  was 
a  government  official  and  he  sent  an  order  for  the  brick. 


Gr.  W’son  Cronquist,  Torekow,  Sweden. 

They  wouldn’t  put  anything  else  in  that  building  but  brick. 
The  government  is  with  us,  but  some  way  our  competitors  in 
the  building  line  are  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  we  are  work¬ 
ing  back  of  the  curtain.  I  think  we  should  let  our  strength 
be  known  and  by  getting  these  results  and  letting  the  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  come  forward  and  say  whether  our  stuff 
is  the  thing  or  not,  will  be  of  some  help. 

Vice-President  Mayer:  I  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  have  his  com¬ 
mittee  retire  that  they  may  finish  their  work.  The  next 
number  on  the  program  is  by  G.  W’son  Cronquist,  Torekow, 
Sweden,  on  “European  versus  American  Methods  of  Manu¬ 
facturing  Clay  Products.”  (Applause.) 

EUROPEAN  VERSUS  AMERICAN  METHODS  OF  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

BY  G.  W’SON  CRONQUIST,  TOREKOW,  SWEDEN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

When  your  amiable  Secretary,  Mr.  Randall,  at  the  time  ot 
my  visit  to  Indianapolis,  a  fortnight  ago,  made  me  promise  to  read 
a  paper  here  at  this  time,  and  gave  me  the  subject,  “European 
vs.  American  Methods  of  Manufacturing  Clay  Products,”  I  must 
confess  I  could  not  at  once  make  out  his  meaning,  because  I  pre¬ 
sume  of  my  poor  English.  Having  been  in  the  United  States 
but  three  months,  and  having  seen  about  thirty  plants  in  eight 
of  your  forty  States,  it  is  impossible  that  my  impression  from 
these  yards  will  allow  me  to  generalize  my  knowledge  and  com¬ 
pare  the  whole  of  the  brick  industry  of  this  enormous  continent. 
I  must  first  state  these  facts,  knowing  myself  how  easy  errors  are 
made  by  judging  the  whole  industry  from  seeing  a  small  part  of  it. 


However,  I  will  try,  but  not  perhaps  just  in  the  way  your  Sec- 
retary  wanted  me  to  do  it,  in  a  creditable  way.  I  know  myself, 
after  fifteen  years  practical  experience  in  the  clay  industry  in 
different  European  countries,  that  you  must  first  know,  very  well, 
the  raw  materials  in  this  country  before  you  can  make  any  con¬ 
clusions.  As  the  raw  materials  are  not  the  same  here  as  in 
Europe  (the  northern  and  middle  part  of  it),  I  prefer  not  to  pro¬ 
nounce  any  criticism,  but  at  first  to  bring  your  attention  to  some 
methods  in  brick  and  tile  making  I  have  not  seen  used  here,  and 
thereafter  make  some  remarks  about  general  improvements,  which 
I  suppose  might  be  made  or  at  least  tested. 

SOME  METHODS  IN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURE  IN  EUROPE. 

The  raw  materials  on  an  average,  the  glacial  surface  clays, 
are  more  sensitive  for  drying  and  for  the  right  temperature  in 
burning  than  the  excellent  shales  you  seem  to  use  here  to  a  great 
extent.  The  glacial  clay  cannot,  for  instance,  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  be  treated  by  the  dry  press  method.  Stiff  mud  wire  cut  ma¬ 
chines  are  the  predominating  ones  in  use.  The  mud  is,  however, 
not  as  stiff  as  I  have  observed  here,  with  the  result  that  we  do 
not  use  as  much  power  per  ton  of  brick,  and  of  course  our  augers 
are  therefore  not  so  heavily  built  as  yours. 

A  genial  German  inventor,  Mr.  B.  Balg,  made,  I  think  about  five 
years  ago,  hollow  tiles,  closed  at  both  ends,  on  an  ordinary  auger 
machine.  Picture  1  shows  sections  of  the  clay  bar.  The  upper  is 
an  ordinary  die  for  hollow  tiles.  In  the  middle  one  are  two  dampers 
of  one-half-inch  sheet  iron,  some  centimeters  in  the  front  of  the 
cores.  To  prevent  the  dampers  from  going  too  far  there  is  a 
peg  fastener  on  the  coarse.  The  clay  is  forced  by  the  auger  for¬ 
ward  and  must  fill  up  the  space  between  the  dampers  and  core. 
When  the  dampers  are  opened  the  bar  moves  forward  and  a  ver¬ 
tical  wall  is  produced.  By  alternately  shutting  and  opening  the 
dampers  and  cutting  the  bar  on  the  produced  vertical  walls,  you 
get  hollow  tiles  closed  on  all  sides  (as  a  box).  To  get  air  in  for 
drying  the  above  the  peg  must  be  used.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
picture  you  can  see  finished  hollow  tile. 

Picture  2  shows  such  a  machine  moulding.  The  cutting  table 
is  connected  with  the  shutting  arrangement  of  the  dampers,  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  wheel  and  shaft,  the  belt  being  driven  from  above. 
The  advantages  of  these  hollow  block  are :  greater  crushing 
strength  than  the  ordinary  hollow  tile,  better  insulation,  and  no 
wasted  mortar  in  walling  in. 

Of  course  it  takes  a  little  more  power  for  producing  1,000  such 
tile  than  to  produce  1,000  ordinary  tile  of  the  same  size,  and 
the  auger  cannot  run  as  fast.  It  lessens  the  capacity  of  the  press 
about  ten  per  cent. 

I  will  now  show  the  most  common  system  for  drying  brick  in 
Sweden.  In  picture  3  is  a  section  of  a  perspective  drawing  of 
such  a  plant.  You  can  see  on  the  ground  floor  the  man  at  the 
cutting  table.  He  puts  the  brick  on  the  elevator.  This  consists 
of  two  chains  moving  inside  up,  outside  down.  Between  the  two 
inside  chains  are  the  pallets,  resting  upon  small  iron  plates  fas- 
tenned  to  the  chains.  The  whole  column  of  brick  on  these  pal¬ 
lets  are  moving  upwards  and  stops  automatically  when  it  reaches 
the  point  where  it  is  to  be  taken  off  by  the  automatic  transporta¬ 
tion  truck.  Ten  arms  of  forged  iron  are  put  underneath  the  set 
of  pallets  and  raised  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  whole  truck  pulled 
backward  to  the  outer  wall,  alongside  which  the  transfer  track 
runs. 

Picture  4  shows  how  the  automatic  truck  is  placed  into  the 
dryer,  and  there  empties  by  lowering  down  the  iron  arms  by  means 
of  raising  the  lever.  The  dryer  is  built  above  the  kiln,  and  the 
brick  are  dried  by  radiated  heat  from  the  kiln  and  from  the  open 
air.  When  dry  the  brick  are  lowered  down  by  an  inverted  chain 
elevator,  which  stops  for  every  set  of  five  pallets.  The  pallets 
are  taken  on  a  truck,  with  five  pallets  on  each  side,  and  moved  into 
the  kiln.  The  truck  must  be  just  so  low  to  get  through  the  kiln 
doors.  By  this  system  the  brick  are  not  touched  by  hand  during 
the  course  of  manufacture. 

Figure  6  shows  an  exterior  view  of  a  brick  plant  in  Sweden. 
The  system  was  constructed  by  Abjom  Anderssons,  Mek,  Verk- 
stads,  of  Svedala,  Sweden.  The  plant  has  two  continuous  kilns 
under  one  roof  and  produces  about  fifteen  million  brick.  The  size 
of  the  Swedish  brick  is  greater  and  varies  from  3x6x12  to  2  1-2x5x10 
inches.  That  is  one  reason  why  such  a  big  plant  does  not  produce 
more.  Another  reason  is  that  we  cannot  run  the  whole  year  round. 
We  must  stop  in  October  or  November  and  start  in  April  or  May. 
The  winter  is  too  hard.  The  wet  surface  clay  Is  frozen  to  ice  in 
the  clay  pit,  or  even  does  so  on  the  way  to  the  machine.  The 
radiated  heat  from  the  boiler  is  not  enough  to  keep  out  hard 
frost,  especially  when  it  is  windy. 

Picture  7  demonstrates  another  system  for  drying  (F.  L- 
Smidth  &  Co.,  Copenhagen,  inventors).  The  radiating  heat  from 
the  kiln  is  suctioned  by  stacks  of  boards  sidewards  through  the 
dryer.  The  brick  are  set  in  the  dryer  by  an  automatic  setting 
track  of  about  the  same  construction  as  the  above  shown.  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  kiln  is  not  loaded  with  the 
weight  of  the  brick  and  that  the  hot  air  can  be  brought  to  just 
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Figure  1. 


the  part  of  the  dryer  where  it  is  most  needed.  Below  the  dryer 
are  some  steam  pipes  running  with  hot  water.  The  wasted  steam 
from  the  engine  is  in  daytime  condensed  in  a  big  tank,  and  the 
produced  hot  water  circulated  day  and  night.  This  system  is  used 
especially  for  drying  roofing  tile. 

Another  system  for  drying  roof  tile  is  shown  in  picture  8. 


dors  running  along  the  side  of  the  factory  building.  Prom  there 
the  dried  tile  are  taken  to  the  kilns.  Between  the  different  floors 
are  air-tight  roofs  and  from  the  side  hot  dry  air  is  forced  into 
the  dryers.  This  air  is  taken  from  the  cooling  zone  in  the  kiln 
or  from  especially  made  calorifere.  In  this  factory  are  75,000 
roofing  tile  dried  per  twenty-four  hours.  By  this  system  you  save 


Figure  2. 


Figure  4. 


his  is  constructed  by  Rudolf  Witte,  Osnabruck,  Germany.  The 
oain  point  here  is  that  the  drying  racks  are  arranged  inclined, 
he  pallets  with  the  new  pressed  tile  are  fed  from  a  chain  con- 
eyor  in  the  center  of  the  building  and  slide  down  to  the  corri- 


room  and  the  tile  dry  without  cracking  as  a  result  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  heating. 

Picture  9  shows  an  interior  view  of  such  a  factory  with  the 
dryer  to  the  right  and  air  pipes  and  chain  conveyor  to  the  left. 
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Burning  of  brick  is  done  in  Europe  entirely  in  continuous 
tunnel  kilns,  so  well  known  by  all  of  you  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
describe  them  and  how  they  work  now.  They  are  a  little,  but  not 
much,  more  expensive  to  build  than  other  kilns.  The  fuel  is 
much  more  expensive  there  than  here ;  the  labor,  however,  is  not 


Figure  3. 


Figure  10. 


Blocks  and  Flue  Linings. 


Figure  11. 


Figure  7. 


Figure  6. 
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Figure  12. 


so  expensive.  A  relative  comparison  shows  that  you  can  get  a  ton 
of  coal  here  for  the  price  of  one  workman’s  day’s  work  (in  some 
districts  for  the  price  of  a  half  day’s  work),  but  in  Sweden,  for 
instance,  we  have  to  pay  five  and  more  day  rates  for  workmen 
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r  one  ton  of  coal.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  must  save  coal, 
id  you  save  labor. 

Very  often  I  have  observed  in  England  that  the  kilns  (continu¬ 
es  and  others)  are  plastered  with  coal  tar.  That  is  to  prevent 
e  air  from  penetrating  the  brick  walls,  a  method  which  is  good 
id  could  with  advantage  be  used  here,  too. 

Picture  10  is  the  plan  of  Brother  Vetter’s  great  roofing  tile 
ctory  in  Germany,  constructed  by  Jacob  Buhrer,  of  Constance, 
?rmany.  In  the  three  kilns  are  burned  on  an  average  per  year 
30,000,000  roofing  tile  and  6,000,000  common  brick.  The  kilns, 
.lhrer’s  kilns,  are  made  after  the  zigzag  principle,  with  a  very 
ng  burning  canal  He  moves  the  fire  very  fast ;  it  advances  about 
0  feet  in  24  hours  The  draft  must  be  enormous  and  is  pro¬ 
ved  by  heavy  fans.  The  ‘waste  heat  (from  cooling  brick)  is 
ctioned  by  fans  from  the  kilns  and  is  forced  through  the  dryer 
amber.  The  combustion  gases  are  used  for  drying  the  common 
ick  in  a  tunnel  dryer,  as  seen  in  the  center  of  the  picture. 

Picture  11  shows  sections  of  up-draft  continuous  kilns,  perhaps 
it  so  well  known  here.  Have  seen  gas-fired  in  use,  but  not  with 
rect  fire.  The  coal  is  dropped  down  from  the  top  of  the  kiln 
id  burned  in  special  fire  boxes,  either  on  one  side  of  the  cham- 
r,  as  the  upper  picture  shows,  for  small  kilns,  or  on  both  sides 
r  the  larger  kilns.  I  think  this  could  be  used  for  burning  paving 
ick.  The  constructor  is  Otto  Bock,  Berlin.  He,  I  think,  was  the 
st  to  introduce  the  continuous  kiln  built  below  the  earth’s  sur- 
ce,  fifteen  years  ago.  And  such  kilns  are  still  running  with  good 
onomy  and  without  repairs  worth  mentioning. 

Picture  12  shows  sections  of  such  kilns;  the  first  with  the 
yer  above  the  kiln,  the  second  on  both  sides  of  the  kiln.  Such 
kiln  is  cheap  to  build.  The  earth  must,  however,  be  well 
ained  beforehand.  It  is,  if  rightly  built,  very  cheap  to  run. 
>u  can  build  it  with  all  the  flues  that  are  in  a  modern  continuous 

n,  for  watersmoking,  etc. 

Picture  13  is  a  view  from  such  a  small  kiln  showing  the  set- 
ig.  You  can  see  how  the  brick  are  covered  with  two  flat  bricks 
d  six  or  eight  inches  of  clay  or  sand.  This  kiln  I  will  recom- 
®d  especially  as  relatively  cheap  to  build,  and  here  you  can 
e  the  well  known  electric  setting  machine  used  here  around 
licago.  The  kiln  is  now  built,  I  have  heard,  for  a  capacity  of 
0,000  brick  per  day. 

From  the  yard  where  tiles  are  made,  you  will  always  get  more 
less  waste.  This  I  saw  in  South  Germany,  near  Stuttgart, 
-2d  for  making  flue  linings.  Director  Ahofer,  the  inventor,  found 
it  no  material  is  so  good  for  stack  as  brick  or  concrete  made 
ground  brick  or  tile  and  cement.  It  insulates  very  well  and 
not  so  sensitive  to  varying  temperatures. 

Figure  14  demonstrates  some  blocks  and  an  ordinary  brick 
tek.  There  are  three  blocks  instead  of  84  brick  with  all  the 
n(s  which  make  leakages.  The  last  picture  shows  you  the  con¬ 
duction  of  the  blocks.  They  have  in  the  center  the  flues  for 
}  combustion  gases  and  round  flues  for  ventilation.  The  picture 
rws  in  the  same  form  how  much  room  (space)  you  save  in  the 
ilding  by  this  system.  Many  miles  of  this  flue  lining  are  made 
Europe  and  especially  used  in  official  buildings.  I  thought  the 
a  would  be  of  advantage  to  some  tile  plants  in  this  country. 

At  last  some  few  final  remarks.  The  price  of  fuel  seems  to 
re  raised  here  the  same  as  in  Europe.  That  may  give  the  de- 
opment  of  the  American  brick  and  tile  yards  more  the  direc- 
n  toward  coal  saving.  In  the  ordinary  up-draft  kilns  you  only 
about  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  fuel.  In  a  continuous  kiln  you 
i  take  care  of  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  it,  and  yet  more  if  you  will 
lize  the  heat  in  the  cooling  bricks  and  the  radiated  heat.  I 
nk,  therefore,  that  the  up-to-date  American  brick  yard  has  to 
■nestly  take  into  consideration  the  continuous  kiln  as  a  neces- 
•y  means  in  hard  competition.  You  may  at  the  same  time 
re  labor  by  putting  in  automatic  setting  machines.  As  fuel 
x  ha\  e  natural  gas,  oil  and  coal.  The  two  first  are  getting  more 
e,  and  you  have  to  find  substitutes  for  them  in  something  else, 
hink  you  will  find  it  in  the  producer  gas  and  coal  dust — I  mean 
flame  made  by  blowing  very  fine  ground  coal  (flour  fine)  with 
into  the  kiln.  You  can  regulate  the  heat  as  good  with  this 
ning  as  with  gas  and  oil,  and  I  don’t  think  you  will  have 
ch  trouble  with  your  ashes,  as  your  good  coal  does  not  contain 
about  five  per  cent.  By  producing  gas  you  lose  about  30  per 
t.  of  your  heat  on  the  gas  producer,  a  loss  you  don’t  have  with 
d  dust. 

In  a  small  town  in  Denmark,  the  city’s  waste,  ashes,  garbage 
1  sweepings,  are  dried  and  screened,  and  is  used  in  gas  pro- 
:ers  for  producing  gas,  and  by  the  gas  there  is  produced  electric 
ver  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  whole  town.  I  know  only  one 
lerican  city  where  this  waste  is  really  taken  care  of.  It  would 
newhere  perhaps  be  a  possibility  to  sort  it  and  produce  gas  of 
l0r  burning  clay  plants.  The  ashes  are  often  mixed  with  lime 
may  be  used  as  mortar  or  pressed  into  brick  for  inside  nur- 
jies. 

In  London,  England,  the  city’s  waste  is,  after  screening,  mixed 
■*  a  soft  mud  mass,  out  of  which  the  common  stock  brick  are 

ae,  burned  by  the  overflow  waste  from  the  screen  on  big  clamp 
is  to  a  very  good  yellow  brick  that  you  may  use  for  factory 
poses  if  you  like.  There  is  more  value  in  the  city’s  waste  than 
!  think. 

When  I  first  studied  a  map  of  America  on  my  side  of  the  At¬ 


lantic  Ocean,  I  thought  that  no  country  is  by  nature  so  favored 
for  making  good  and  cheap  waterways.  And  yet  I  have  not  seen 
much  of  it.  For  such  cheap  products  as  brick  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  cheapest  possible  freight.  I  know  it  is  the  interest  of 
this  Society  to  push  forward  the  brick  business.  But  you  often 
have  to  send  your  wares  a  long  distance  from  your  plants  by  rail. 
The  brick  will  easily  become  quite  expensive  in  this  way.  In  the 
interest  of  the  brick  business  and  the  building  interests  it  must 
therefore  be  to  get  the  cheapest  possible  transportation,  and  that 
is  by  waterways  in  such  a  country  as  yours. 

And  knowing  now  that  the  American  brickmaker  is  working  hard 
and  fast,  I  am  sure  that  if  any  of  the  ideas  above  mentioned  are 
good  ones  you  will  soon  have  them  tested,  and  take  care  of  them, 
as  I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  brick  industry.  (Loud 
applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Vice-President  Deckman  in  the  chair:  Mr.  Cronquist,  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  the  members  of  this  Association  appreciate  most 
highly  your  valuable  paper  and  will  no  doubt  benefit  by  it.  I 
take  it  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  members  to 
discuss  this  paper,  but  if  any  of  you  have  any  questions  you 
cuss  this  paper,  but  if  any  of  you  have  any  questions  you 
care  to  ask  Mr.  Cronquist,  I  presume  he  will  be  glad  to 
answer  same. 

Mr.  Cronquist:  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Talbot:  With  reference  to  the  hollow  tile.  How  much 
of  that  stuff  can  you  make  in  a  day?  I  suppose  these  tile  are 
about  8  by  12  inches. 


George  Drew,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Cronquist:  On  one  auger  machine  we  can  make  about 
7,000  without  this  patent  arrangement  and  6,300  with  it. 

Thos.  Kennedy,  Toronto,  Ont.:  Can  you  get  a  first-class 
face  brick  in  these  kilns? 

M,r.  Cronquist:  That  is  something  I  never  have  troubled 
with.  You  can  if  you  run  a  continuous  kiln  right  and  if  you 
don’t  you  can’t  get  any  good  ware  out  of  it.  If  you  know 
the  advantages  of  the  continuous  kiln  you  can  take  the  ware 
from  one  end  of  the  kiln  and  run  your  green  brick  in  at  the 
other  and  you  can  draw  the  hot  air  from  the  cooling  end  of 
the  kiln  and  dry  these  brick  In  the  continuous  kiln,  but  often 
you  will  get  this  whitewashing  or  what  we  call  scum. 

Mr.  Hummert:  Have  you  ever  burned  a  kiln  yourself? 

Mr.  Cronquist:  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Vice-President  Deckman:  If  there  are  no  more  questions 
we  still  have  one  more  paper,  “Kiln  Troubles  and  Remedies.” 
Of  course,  none  of  us  ever  have  any  kiln  troubles,  but  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Vogt. 

KILN  TROUBLES  AND  REMEDIES. 

BY  ANTON  VOGT,  PERU,  KAS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

To  begin  the  subject,  we  repeat  what  hundreds  of  clayworkers 
have  said  many  times.  Many  of  you  assembled  here  today  have, 
no  doubt,  said  the  same  thing :  “Wte  have  no  trouble  at  all ; 
everything  works  just  fine ;  it  couldn’t  run  any  better” — until  we 
come  to  the  kilns — then  our  troubles  begin.  Our  loss  is  mostly 
in  the  kilns,  and  many  of  you  keep  on  losing  money,  hoping  that 
next  time  the  kiln  will  show  better  results.  But  the  next  time 
better  results  never  come. 

For  any  loss  in  a  kiln  there  is  a  cause,  a  reason,  and  a  remedy. 
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“We  have.”  say  many  clayworkers,  "trouble  with  our  brick 
whitewashing.”  “Our  tile,”  says  another,  “don’t  look  good,  on 
account  of  the  whitewash.  They  are  hard,  but  they  do  not  look 
as  nice  as  those  of  our  competitor,  the  Clean  Red  Tile  Company, 
at  Remedy  City,  Chemical  County,  State  of  Carbonate  of  Barytes." 

“Our  sewer  pipe,”  complains  another,  “would  sell  better  and 
look  better  if  they  were  better  glazed.  They  have  a  body  that 
can’t  be  beat ;  they  ring  like  a  piece  of  steel ;  but  they  show  the 
whitewash  under  the  glaze,  and  finger  marks.  The  glaze  is  not 
bright ;  it  is  dirty,  rusty  and  not  uniform.  We  have  to  burn  too 
hard  to  get  a  flash  over  the  whitewash.  To  get  something  like  a 
glaze,  we  have  to  force  it  on  the  pipe  with  a  low  damper,  and 
often  we  have  a  good  many  pipe  crippled,  crooked  and  out  of  shape 
on  top  and  around  the  bags.” 

There  is  no  more  sensual  satisfaction  to  a  brickmaker  than  to 
see  clean  red  brick,  without  whitewash,  when  opening  a  kiln,  and 
no  more  uglier  sight  than  a  kiln  of  whitewashed  brick  and  tile, 
or  a  kiln  of  sewer  pipe  with  only  a  little  something  like  a  glaze 
on  the  top  pipes. 

WHITEWASH,  OR  SCUM  AND  EFFLORESCENCE. 

Scum  is  the  thin  coating  of  whitewash  that  shows  on  the  ware 
as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  kilns,  and  efflorescence  is  the  white, 
flakey,  crystalline  stuff  that  forms  on  brick  after  they  are  laid  in 
the  wall.  These  defects  have  in  the  last  few  years  been  well 
threshed  out  in  the  clay  journals  by  practical  and  technical  men, 
and  their  cause  and  prevention  are  now  well  understood. 

Chemistry,  through  many  experiments,  has  practically  solved 
the  problem  of  overcoming  whitewash  on  clayware,  and  it  costs 
but  a  few  cents  per  ton  of  clay.  It  does  not  take  long  to  find  out 
how  much  of  the  neutralizing  chemicals  it  requires.  After  a  few 
painstaking  experiments  we  know  about  how  much  to  use  for  our 
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particular  clay.  The  only  way  to  eliminate  the  trouble  is,  GO  AT 
IT,  and  keep  a  memorandum  of  what  we  do,  so  we  can  repeat  it. 
CAUSES  WHICH  BRING  WHITEWASH  TO  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  WARE. 

Kilns  with  sluggish  draft,  and  the  kind  of  fuel  used,  are  often 
the  cause  of  ware  scumming  in  the  kiln,  and  much  more  so  if  the 
kiln  has  not  enough  draft.  Also  coal  that  has  been  in  the  weather 
and  got  wet  may  bring  on  the  trouble. 

We  can  take  a  clay  that  whitewashes  badly  with  coal  firing, 
and  the  same  clay,  watersmoked  with  gas,  will  not  whitewash,  or 
at  least  very  little.  Take  the  same  clay  and  watersmoke  with  oil, 
atomized  with  steam,  and  it  will  whitewash  bad.  Why?  Because: 
In  watersmoking  we  aim  to  evaporate  the  water  remaining  in  the 
ware,  taken  from  the  dryer,  and  in  atomizing  the  oil  with  steam 
we  introduce  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of — moisture. 
We  introduce  it  into  the  kiln  in  the  form  of  steam,  with  which 
we  atomize  the  oil.  Therefore,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  com¬ 
pressed  air  as  an  atomizer  in  oil  burning.  Those  who  have  used 
both  methods  will  agree  with  me. 

We  add  to  our  repeated  claims,  that  a  perforated  kiln  bottom 

will  watersmoke  a  kiln  of  brick  or  tile  in  a  shorter  time  than  a 

solid  bottom  kiln.  Not  only  this,  but  with  proper  firing  we  will 
eliminate  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  whitewash. 

My  way  of  interpretation  of  proper  firing  in  watersmoking  Is : 
Do  not  stir  up  the  fires,  but  let  the  coal  bum  out  to  live  coal.  It 

is  the  heat  of  the  live  coal  that  dries  out  the  ware  in  the  kiln, 

not  the  soot  of  a  smoky  fire.  We  can  no  more  than  dry  out  the 
ware  in  the  kiln,  and  no  rushing  or  forcing  of  the  fires  will  shorten 
the  time ;  it  will  only  soot  the  kiln  and  retard  the  watersmoking 
by  obstructing  the  draft.  The  coal  needs  no  stirring  up,  but  if  a 
coal  is  used  that  cakes  bad,  it  may  be  lifted  up  lightly,  so  the  air 
will  get  through  it.  The  fires  always  draw,  or  bum  more  rapidly, 
as  soon  as  the  kiln  warms  up  and  the  stack  gets  warm.  It  is  a 
natural  law,  found  in  practice,  that  a  warm  stack  draws  the  moist- 


ure  in  the  kiln  more  rapidly  than  a  cold  stack,  and  therefore  it 
a  good  thing  to  have  an  auxiliary  furnace  at  the  'stack,  warmin 
the  air  in  the  stack  some  time  before  we  start  the  fires  in  the  kill 
and  keep  it  going  during  watersmoking.  The  fuel  consumed  f< 
this  purpose  brings  profitable  returns,  and  it  is  not  only  a  matt* 
of  economy,  but  also  of  common  sense. 

SWELLED  OR  BLOATED  BRICK,  BLACK  CORE  IN  LARGE  DRAIN  TILE  AN 
SEWER  PIPE - THE  CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION. 

After  drying  out  the  ware  (I  do  not  like  the  term  “watersmol 
ing”)  we  are  confronted  with  the  oxidation  of  the  clay. 

WHAT  IS  OXIDATION? 

Oxidation  simply  means  that  we  have  to  give  air  over  the  fire 
to  reach  the  clay,  to  cause  the  carbon  in  the  clay  to  burn'  an 
expel  it,  before  the  outside  of  the  ware  vitrifies  or  the  pores  c 
the  clayware  are  closed,  confining  the  carbon.  We  do  not  cai 
to  quote  any  phrases  that  the  average  kiln-burner  does  not  undei 
stand.  We  do  not  care  or  undertake  to  find  out  how  much  cai 
bonic  acid  gas  escapes  through  the  stack. 

We  do  not  object  to  scientific  books  with  formulas  on  thes 
subjects,  but,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  fue 
we  admit  more  or  less  air  to  the  kiln,  as  required.  We,  from  prac 
tical  experience,  after  firing  up  a  kiln  of  pavers,  or  any  kind  c 
shale  brick,  or  pipe  or  tile,  watch  the  stack,  and  if  the  black  smok 
rolls  out  in  heavy  clouds,  during  oxidation,  we  go  around  the  kil 
and  punch  a  hole  over  the  coal  in  the  firehole.  What  for?  To  lc 
air  in  the  fireholes,  burning  up  part  of  the  smoke,  creating  oxidiz 
ing  conditions,  tempering  the  heat  with  that  air,  preventing  to 
early  vitrification  and  consequent  closing  of  the  pores  of  the  wart 
because :  When  this .  occurs,  the  carbon  left  thus  confined  in  th 
clay  Hashes  into  flame,  and  as  long  as  there  is  any  carbon  left  i; 
the  clay  the  iron  remains  in  the  ferrous  state,  and  when  the  tem 
perat.ure  is  high  enough,  the  ferrous  iron  combines  with  the  silic; 
in  the  clay  and  forms  ferrous  silicate,  and  the  range  between  in 
cipient  vitrification  and  real  vitrification  and  fusing  is  often  s 
close  that  this  ferrous  silicate  suddenly  vitrifies  and  fuses ;  carbon: 
acid  or  carbon  monoxide  is  formed,  causing  a  pressure  which  bloat 
the  brick,  tile  or  pipe,  and  we  have  a  blue-black  core  or  a  spor.g 
center. 

Therefore  a  burner  that  knows  his  business  when  heating  up  < 
kiln,  fires  light  and  gives  air  over  the  fires,  until  the  heat  show 
-plain  on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln ;  that  is,  as  long  as  we  see  a  bluisl 
vapor,  the  product  of  burning  carbon,  coming  out  of  the  stack 
we  fire  light ;  we  fire  open,  letting  air  into  the  kiln ;  we  preven 
reducing  conditions ;  and  then,  when  we  consider  the  kiln  safe 
we  fire  heavier,  at  longer  intervals,  to  start  the  settle,  and  th< 
result,  the  fruit  of  our  labor,  will  be  a  good  kiln  of  burned  clay 

We  must  not  overdo  things ;  we  must  use  judgment  when  t< 
stop.  Many  burners  can’t  stop  in  time ;  they  want  to  get  the  kill 
too  good  ;  and  there  it  is  where  many  fall  down ;  they  can’t  leavi 
good  enough  alone,  especially  with  a  clay  that  has  a  narrow  rang* 
between  vitrification  and  fusing  or  getting  out  of  shape.  It  burn: 
plenty  hard  enough  for  all  purposes  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
but,  if  we  continue  a  few  fires  longer,  we  may  find,  on  emptyinj 
the  kiln,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  ware  is  ruined,  and  the  damagi 
has  been  done  in  a  few  fires  too  many. 

To  describe  or  suggest  a  universal  remedy  for  every-day  bum 
ing  troubles  fitting  all  cases  would  be  an  undertaking  as  difficul 
as  describing  and  suggesting  universal  remedies  for  every-day  trou¬ 
bles  or  diseases  of  humanity.  It  is  practically  impossible.  Fo: 
both  ailing  classes  we  have  doctors,  and  specialists  for  specia 
cases — men  who,  after  many  years,  through  diligent  study  and  ap 
plication  of  different  remedies  in  practice,  have  gained  the  know! 
edge  of  successfully  treating  the  different  ailments.  Although  fa: 
advanced  as  compared  with  twenty  or  ten  years  ago,  there  are  stil 
in  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  among  the  kiln  doctors,  man) 
quacks  and  experimenters,  who  exploit  the  people,  and  so  we  ofter 
haye  to  change  doctors,  until  we  find  one  who  has  a  reputation  ol 
having  treated  similar  troubles  with  success  in  a  remarkably  shor 
time,  somewhere  else. 

Sick  people,  as  well  as  clayworkers  in  trouble,  often  are  verj 
stubborn  patients.  They  quit  after  taking  a  few  doses  of  th< 

medicine  prescribed  and  consult  another  doctor,  or  often  seek  ad 

vice  and  help  in  the  question  and  answer  column  in  a  newspapei 
or  trade  journal,  where  specialists  are  engaged  for  that  purpose 
and  where  such  advice  is  free  to  the  inquirer.  They  expect  to  ge 
rid  of  their  troubles  in  a  day  or  a  week,  which  it  often  has  take: 
months  to  develop.  That  is  unreasonable,  and  such  patients  cai 
generally  not  be  cured ;  they  get  worse ;  they  try  too  many  reme 
dies,  the  natures  of  which  interfere  with  each  other.  It  is  not  i 
fair  test  and  they  give  up,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  find  ai 

untimely  grave  or  give  up  the  ghost  as  unsuccessful  workers,  oi 

rather,  auitters,  in  clay. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most  doctors  for  some  time,  an 
more  so  every  day,  have  been  trying  to  prevent  rather  than  t 
cure  disease.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well  for  clayworkers  to  con 
suit  a  specialist  when  laying  out  a  plant  and  kilns,  to  prevent  trot) 
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L'Us,  or  when  the  first  symptom  that  something1  is  wrong  appears. 

Many  entering  the  clayworking  field  have  too  much  confidence 
that  they  will  succeed,  because  they  were  successful  in  other  busi¬ 
ness.  They  try  to  work  out  everything  themselves,  without  consult¬ 
ing  any  one  who  knows  from  bitter  experience.  It  would  be 
cheaper  to  spend  a  few  hundred  dollars  at  the  start,  to  find  that 
they  are  right,  than  to  lose  a  few  thousand  to  find  later  that  they 
are  wrong. 

OPERATION  OF  KILNS  AND  PREVENTION  OF  BURNING  TROUBLES. 

You  know  that  not  one  of  you  clayworkers  would  install  a  boiler 
without  a  steam  gauge  and  a  waterglass.  You  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  blowing  up  your  boiler,  either  with  too  much  steam  pres¬ 
sure  or  not  enough  water,  or  both,  but  many,  the  lai-gest  number 
of  you,  run  your  kilns  without  any  controlling  apparatus  at  all, 
and  you  wonder  why’  your  kilns  explode  often  in  burning  and 

ruin  your  ware.  It  is  not  always  the  kilns  that  are  to  blame 

for  bad  results;  it  is  in  most  cases  the  failure  of  controlling  the 
kilns,  and.  you  can  justly  blame  yourself  for  most  of  your  burn¬ 
ing  troubles.  Burning  a  kiln  of  any  kind  of  clayware  withoui 
a  draft  gauge  is  just  as  much  guesswork  as  firing  a  boiler  without 
a  steam  or  water  gauge.  We  recommend  that  you  have  your 
burners  use  a  portable  draft  gauge,  and  by  keeping  records  you 
can  exactly  find  how  much  draft  your  clay  requires  in  the  oxida¬ 
tion  and  vitrifying  period.  A  good  many  burners  of  the  old  (but 
now  out  of  date)  school  do  not  care  to  use  a  draft  gauge,  and 

they  look  at  one  who  uses  one  as  a  fool,  but  they  often  fool 

themselves.  They  object  to  any  controlling  apparatus  that  en¬ 
ables  you  as  proprietors  to  get  familiar  with  your  kilns.  They 
cling  firmly  to  the  long-ago-exploded  whim  that  they  are  the  whole 
cheese  and  that  nobody,  not  even  you,  their  employer,  shall  dig 
into  their  secrets  in  the  trade.  The  writer  recalls  several  instances 
where  old  burners  got  in  deep  water  and  had  to  be  helped  out 
and  steered  clear  of  rocks  and  reefs  with  a  compass — the  draft 
gauge.  But  no  sooner  was  the  burning  straightened  out  than 
they  got  stubborn  and  returned  to  their  old  way  by  burning  up 
a  lot  of  fuel  and  running  the  kilns  a  couple  of  days  longer  than 
if  they  had  regulated  the  draft,  the  draft,  gauge  being  discarded. 
Such  burners  simply  do  not  want  any  one  to  teach  them  anything, 
and  you  pay  for  their  “know-all”  in  dollars  and  cints  which  ought 
to  be  your  "profit. 

SEGER  CONES. 

With  their  use  we  can  almost  correctly  observe  how  the  heat 
progresses.  After  we  have  found  what  numbers  we  need  for  the 
best  results  in  finishing  the  kilns,  we  can  surely  get  more  uniform 
burns  than  without  them.  Many  burners  object  to  or  belittle  their 
use.  Bo "  they  think  that  Seger  also  was  a  fool,  or  that  he  in¬ 
vented  them  for  toys  for  children  to  play  with?  Qr  do  they  think 
that  Professor  Orton,  the  American  Seger,  would  have  ever  begun 
their  manufacture  if  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  they  were  not 
a  great  help  to  the  clayworker,  especially  the  clayburner? 

ELECTRIC  PYROMETERS. 

These  are  also  a  great  help  and  safeguard,  enabling  one  to  reg¬ 
ister  the  heat  "progressing  every  hour,  and  if  out  of  the  way,  one 
way  or  the  other,  we  know  what  to  do ;  we  can  fix  the  fires  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Their  application  eliminates  guesswork  in  burning.  We 
do  not  see  how  wise  clayworkers  can  get  along  without  one  or  the 
other  of  the  controlling  apparatus. 

We  admit  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  electric  py¬ 
rometers,  as  they  do  not  at  the  present  time  record  the  heat  in  all 
parts  of  the  kilns — only  where  the  elements  are ;  but  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  very  little  variance  from  other  places  in  the  kiln,  from 
where  the  elements  are  located,  if  the  kiln  is  provided  with  prop¬ 
erly  constructed  flues  for  uniform  distribution  of  the  heat  in  all 
parts.  The  elements  are  located  between  two  fire  holes,  one  on 
top  just  below  the  spring  of  the  crown  in  down-draft  kilns,  and  one 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom.  They  can  also  be  introduced  through 
the  center  hole  on  top  of  the  kiln,  but  they  could  not  be  placed 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  center.  This  would  be  a  practical  im¬ 
possibility.  We  can,  however,  place  cones  in  the  center,  and  when 
we  empty  the  kiln  we  can  see  what  cones  are  down,  then  com¬ 
paring  the  heat  recorded  on  the  sides  of  the  kiln  at  the  elements, 
we  can  easily  see  how  much  heat  we  had  in  the  center  around  the 
cones.  Thus  we  can  find  out  just  how  far  we  can  advance  the  heat 
at  the  elements  to  get  about  the  right  heat  in  the  center  of  the 
kilns,  and,  if  we  get  good  results  this  way,  we  get  a  uniform  burn 
in  other  parts  of  the  kiln. 

Do  not  intepret  from  the  foregoing  that  the  electric  pyrometer 
is  not  reliable — not  at  all ;  but  it  may  be  so  if  defective  in  design, 
misapplied,  ignorantly  used,  or  improperly  installed.  Then  the  use 
of  anything,  anywhere,  any  time,  will  result  in  the  abuse  of  that 
thing  everywhere,  all  the  time,  as  the  Frink  Pyrometer  Company 
recently  advertised. 

Take  their  statement,  “ignorantly  used.”  If  we  do,  we  will  get 
such  results  that  one.  depending  only  on  the  pyrometer,  will  say, 
“It  is  no  good.”  An  engine,  a  kiln,  or  a  pyrometer,  is  merely  an 
apparatus,  has  no  brains,  and  we,  handling  such  an  apparatus, 
must  have  brains  that  will  direct  our  judgment  how  to  use  the 


apparatus  and  run  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  always  under  our 
control,  so  that  we  are  its  master  and  it  is  our  servant. 

Draft  gauges,  cones  and  pyrometers  do  not  burn  our  clayware 
if  we  don’t  regulate  the  draft,  as  necessary,  with  the  damper.  Cones 
do  not  burn  our  ware  if  we  do  not  fire  right.  Pyrometers  do  not 
burn  our  brick,  tile  or  pipe,  or  pottery  and  terra  cotta  if  we  do 
not  fire  right.  We  can  burn  a  kiln  fine  and  dandy  where  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  located,  and  we  can  ruin  the  balance  of  the  kiln  if  we 
don’t  watch  and  regulate  the  fires,  be  it  wood,  coal,  gas  or  oil  for 
fuel. 

The  draft  gauge,  the  cones  and  the  pyrometers  are  nothing  but 
instruments  by  which  something  is  effected,  namely :  The  con¬ 
trolling  of  burning  of  clayware,  when  we  control  the  instruments 
and  not  expect  that  the  instruments  do  the  thinking  for  us. 

We  cannot  expect  that  instruments  used  on  our  kilns  will  talk, 
as  the  moving  pictures  that  Mr.  Thomas  Edison  recently  announced. 
We  have  seen  in  Boss’s  pamphlet  that  kilns  talk,  but,  believe  me, 
when  we  hear  the  draft  gauges,  cones  and  pyrometers  talk,  then 
a  new  era  will  have  arrived  and  we  will  hear  the  horses  talk  and 
complain  of  the  inhuman  treatment  they  often  receive;  we  will 
hear  the  cows  talk,  complaining  that  the  milkers  pull  out  their 
life  blood  to  get  every  drop  of  milk.  The  hogs  will  talk  and  grunt 
that  they  are  murdered  as  soon  as  they  become  fat.  and  that  they 
are  killed  so  dead  by  the  skill  of  the  butchers  that  they  can’t 
even  squeal  any  more.  We  will  hear  the  chickens  talk  that  we  eat 
first  their  eggs  and  then  devour  themselves.  Then  our  controlling 
apparatuses  will  ring  us  up  at  night  and  tell  us  that  they  have 
enough,  and  it  is  getting  too  hot.  That  will  be  one  step  in  settling 
the  burning  question.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Vice-Ptresident  Deckman:  If  there  is  no  one  desirous  of 
discussing  this  paper,  I  will  ask  Secretary  Randall  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  next  on  the  program. 


Anton  Vogt,  Racine,  Wis. 


Secretary  Randall:  A  member  from  Wyoming  asks  for 
information  relative  to  burning  brick  with  oil,  but  unless  he 
is  here  to  tell  us  more  in  detail  what  it  is  he  wants  to  know, 
we  can  hardly  discuss  the  question. 

Vice-President  Deckman:  The  gentleman  had  better  con¬ 
sult  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Secretary  Randall:  This,  Mr.  President,  completes  our  for¬ 
mal  program.  There  is  but  one  committee  to  report  and 
that  is  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Marion  W.  Blair:  We  have  one  resolution  that  we  desire 
to  repoyt  on  separately.  It  is  this: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
commend  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  testing  the  strength  of  brick  structures  and  their  behavior  under 
stresses  and  strains,  and  that  they  strongly  urge  that  such  work 
be  further  enlarged  to  furnish  accui’ate  data  upon  such  structures 
when  built  of  various  qualities  of  bricks  and  similar  clay  construc¬ 
tion  materials,  with  mortars  of  the  various  commercially  obtainable 
kinds  and  grades,  and  when  constructed  with  varied  qualities  of 
workmanship  carefully  and  severally  described. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation  of  this 
Association  be  requested  to  immediately  take  up  with  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  the  possibility  of  co-operative  investiga¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  and  if  such  are  found  possible  to  use  its  best 
efforts  and  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  further  this  work. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  this  work 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  that  the  Secre- 
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tary  be  instructed  to  communicate  same  to  Dr.  Stratton  by 
wire. 

Mr.  Hummert:  Second  the  motion. 

Carried. 


Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  miscellaneous  busi¬ 
ness,  and  under  this  head  we  may  consider  properly  the  let¬ 
ters  from  absent  members,  of  which  we  have  quite  a  few. 

IjETTERS  from  absent  members. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  leave  to  make  the  following 
report : 

Whereas,  A  wise  and  beneficent  providence  has  permitted  to 
gather  together  the  members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  for  its  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention,  and 

Whereas,  There  has  been  evident  a  greater  intensity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  a  greater  spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation  than  has  been 
present  at  any  of  the  previous  meetings  of  this  Association ;  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  membership  of  the  Convention  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  upon  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  good  fellowship  that  has 
been  displayed  throughout  these  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  convention  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  those  who  by  the  excellent  papers  prepared  and  read,  to 
which  we  have  listened  with  interest  and  benefit,  have  advanced 
materially  the  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  ten¬ 
dered  the  officials  and  membership  of  the  Chicago  Clay  Club,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  advance  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of 
our  members,  visitors  and  their  friends. 


Marion  Blair,  Kushequa,  Pa. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  and  congratulations  of  this 
Convention  be  extended  to  the  instigators,  promoters  and  executives 
of  the  International  Clay  Products  Exposition  Company,  whose 
second  clay  show  stands  as  a  second  accomplishment  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  clayworking  fraternity  and  which  can  possibly  reflect 
nothing  but  credit  and  helpfulness  to  the  entire  industry. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  management  of  the  Congress  Hotel  and 
its  employes  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  for  the  most 
excellent  service  and  the  courteous  treatment  extended  to  our  mem¬ 
bers  during  their  stay. 

Whereas,  During  the  past  year  the  grim  reaper  has  taken  from 
our  midst  a  number  of  our  valued  members,  men  prominent  in  their 
respective  lines  of  endeavor,  and  for  many  years  associated  directly 
and  indirectly  with  the  clay  industry.  Among  these  are  Mr.  E.  R. 
Frazier,  of  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Mr.  Evans  Jones,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mr. 
Albert  T.  Leach,  of  Chicago,  Ill. ;  therefore,  be  it 

,  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  these  members  the  Association 
has  sustained  a  great  loss,  that  we  deeply  deplore  their  death  and 
extend  to  their  families  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  this  Convention, 
and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  to  their  respective 
families  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 


f 

Committee.  - 


Marion  W.  Blair,  Pennsylvania ; 
W.  L.  Vermilya,  Texas; 

Parley  M.  Davis,  Utah  ; 

C.  C.  Dyer,  Massachusetts ; 

B.  H.  Richards,  Jr.,  Illinois; 
Frank  Wood,  Indiana ; 

W.  P.  Alsip,  Canada; 

Cyrus  Borgner,  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  Frank,  Michigan. 


J.  H.  Mead:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  as 
read. 

Mr.  Hummert:  Second  the  motion. 

Carried. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary ; 

I  enclose  check  to  pay  my  annual  dues  and  buy  a  few  flowers 
for  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Twenty  years  ago  I  would  not  have 
believed  it  possible  for  me  to  have  missed  two  Chicago  conventions 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  As  I  am  now  a  resident  and  voter  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  please  see  that  my  name  so  appears  on  the  records.  Friend 
Gates  and  his  charming  wife  spent  a  week  with  us  recently,  and 
we  have  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stipes  with  us  here  in  Ocean 
Springs,  and  they  left  with  the  promise  to  come  again.  Please  re¬ 
member  me  to  all  friends  at  Chicago,  and  tell  them  that  I  miss 
them  worse  than  they  do  me.  Always  your  friend, 

D.  V.  Purington. 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

Dear  Mr.  President  Bloomfield-. 

With  a  great  deal  of  regret  I  find  myself  laid  up  at  home  after 
preparing  to  be  with  you  this  week ;  even  had  my  railroad  and  berth 
tickets  purchased.  I  hope  the  convention  will  be  a  hummer.  This 
is  the  first  time  since  I  became  a  member  that  I  have  failed  to  be 
present,  and  I  particularly  desired  to  be  present  when  a  member 
who  has  my  highest  esteem  calls  the  first  session  to  order.  Give 
my  best  regards  to  fellow  members,  not  forgetting  yourself.  Hop¬ 
ing  next  convention  I  will  not  misbehave  this  way,  and  with  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  gathering,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Lemon  Parker. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Secretary  Randall:  We  also  have  a  number  of  invitations 
from  the  different  cities  inviting  us  to  hold  our  convention 
with  them  next  winter.  The  letters  are  too  numerous  to  be 
read,  but  they  come  from  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Richmond, 
Milwaukee,  Baltimore,  Nashville,  Niagara  Falls,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans.  The  latter  city  is  so  much  in  earnest  that  they  sent 
a  special  representative  here  who  has  been  with  us  most  of 
the  week,  and  has  made  it  very  clear  to  the  members  of  our 
Executive  Committee  that  a  most  cordial  welcome  awaits 
us  if  we  will  meet  in  the  Crescent  City.  His  invitation  is 
cordially  seconded  by  the  Salmen  Brothers,  of  Slidell,  La., 
who  write  expressing  keen  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
present  at  this  convention. 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  was  under  the  impression,  Mr.  President, 
that  Birmingham  had  extended  an  invitation.  (Laughter.) 

Secretary  Randall:  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sibley,  but  the 
invitation  from  Birmingham  was  so  eloquently  •  delivered  by 
yourself  at  our  first  session  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  it  here.  These  invitations  will  all  be  taken  up 
by  the  Executive  Committee  and  be  given  consideration  at 
the  proper  time. 

A  Plea  for  a  Clay  Show  at  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

R.  C.  Penfield:  I  regret  that  I  have  to  speak  to  you  at 
such  a  late  hour  on  what  I  think  is  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  also  very  sorry  that  a  larger  membership  is  not 
present  at  this  time.  However,  it  is  never  too  late  to  start  a 
good  work.  We  are  to  have  an  exposition  in  San  Francisco 
in  1915.  If  we  are  to  do  anything  as  an  organization  or  as 
an  industry  we  must  begin  to  make  our  plans  at  once,  and  this 
is  the  last  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  convention.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  industry  in  the  way  of  an 
exhibit  of  clay  products  could  be  made  by  a  permanent  exhibit 
by  the  erection  of  a  building  of  some  kind  which  would  in  its 
construction,  in  its  equipment,  in  its  furnishings,  practically 
take  in  the  entire  range  of  clay  products.  This  building  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  arrange  as  a  permanent  exhibit  and 
have  it  erected  on  government  ground,  so  that  whatever  is 
expended  in  the  way  of  an  exhibit  would  be  something  of  a 
lasting  character.  I  expect  to  make  a  trip  to  the  coast  in 
a  few  weeks  to  confer  with  the  Exposition  Company,  and  if 
a  site  can  he  obtained  upon  which  an  exhibit  of  this  sort 
could  be  constructed,  and  a  plan  worked  out  for  its  consum¬ 
mation,  I  believe  the  exhibit  would  be  very  valuable 
to  the  industry  and  would  be  a  mecca  toward  which 
the  clayworkers  of  the  country  in  1915  would  turn.  Pos- 
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sibly  when  1915  arrives,  a  convention  could  be  held 
there  in  San  Francisco.  This  is  simply  a  possibility  which 
I,  of  course,  understand  you  cannot  consider  now,  but  if  this 
exhibit  was  perfected,  it  would  make  a  good  excuse  for  hold¬ 
ing  our  convention  there.  The  plan  I  had  in  mind  would  be 
to  offer  the  architects  of  the  country  a  prize  for  designing 
this  building,  after  we  have  determined  who  will  take  part  in 
the  building.  I  have  already  heard  from  some  of  the  terra 
cotta  people,  who  say  they  would  like  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  this,  the  tile  people  and  the  people  who  make  fireproof¬ 
ing  and  construction,  and  a  beautiful  building  could  be  de¬ 
signed.  We  could  make  it  a  shelter  house,  or  a  library  or  an 
art  museum,  a  permanent  exhibit  for  the  clay  products,  for 
instance,  or  something  of  that  kind.  There  is  an  idea  there 
very  vague  and  hazy,  but  it  is  something  we  can  work  out  if 
we  start  at  it.  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  directors,  who  talked 
to  us  yesterday  morning,  said  he  believed  a  location  could  be 
obtained  that  would  be  one  of  the  main  entrances  to  the 
grounds.  We  could  have  a  beautiful  brick  paved  roadway 
leading  in,  and  it  all  could  be  worked  out  in  a  way  that  would 
be  highly  creditable.  The  architectural  competition  in  itself 
would  be  a  fine  ad.  for  the  industry  to  get  something  that 
could  be  worked  out  and  the  architects  of  this  country  might 
possibly  be  provided  a  room  in  this  building  for  their  meet¬ 
ings,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  the  architects  and 
builders  and  c.layworkers  of  this  and  other  countries.  Great 
good  can  be  accomplished  from  a  little  help  from  eight  or  ten 
thousand  people,  if  we  can  only  get  them  interested,  and  I 
claim  you  can  get  every  clay  worker  in  the  United  States  to 
come  through  on  any  proposition  that  there  is  anything  in  it 
for  him.  The  trouble  is  we  do  not  bring  our  arguments  home 
and  bring  our  plans  home,  so  he  will  know  we  are  going  to 
get  something  out  of  it.  I  have  heard  that  the  clayworkers 
won’t  do  this,  and  won’t  do  that,  but  I  have  found  that  every 
man  if  you  can  sit  down  and  show  him  that  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  for  him,  will  give  you  his  support.  And  you  can  do 
something  here  that  will  be  of  great  credit  to  the  industry. 
The  people  on  the  coast  are  loyal  good  fellows.  Mr.  Frost, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  came  clear  on  to 
Chicago  and  put  up  an  exhibit  at  the  Clay  Show,  just  to  show 
that  he  believed  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  country  ought 
to  work  together  and  co-operate.  If  we  can  take  word  back 
to  the  coast  that  the  brick  manufacturers  are  interested  and 
will  chip  in  ever  so  little  to  work  out  this  problem,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  do  something  to  help  the  industry,  and  together 
find  a  common  interest,  and  find  something  they  can  rally 
round,  and  in  all  these  things  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
greater  good  for  the  industry.  There  is  another  thing  we 
should  impress  on  the  country  and  that  is  the  necessity  for 
fireproofing,  the  necessity  for  building  with  brick. 

We  were  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Preece,  the 
vice-president  of  the  bricklayers’  union.  This  is  rather  a 
dangerous  place  for  him  here  with  the  brickmakers,  for  there 
was  a  time  when  we  did  not  feel  as  kindly  toward  the  brick¬ 
layers  as  we  have  occasion  to  at  this  particular  time.  Y  e 
went  to  the  bricklayers’  union  and  told  them  that  we  were 
having  trouble  in  putting  up  the  exhibits  at  the  Clay  Show, 
could  not  get  help  there.  Mr.  Preece  then  said:  “We  will 
come  over  in  person  and  see  that  the  best  work  and  the 
most  work  is  done.  Not  only  will  we  do  that,  but  we  will 
make  an  exhibit,  and  not  only  that,  but  we  will  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  Clay  Show.  We  believe  that  the  brick¬ 
layers  ought  to  unite  with  the  brick  manufacturers  in  every 
way  they  can  to  assist  in  the  use  of  brick,  help  the  brick 
manufacturers  to  dispose  of  their  brick,  and  increase  their 
business.”  Mr.  Preece  went  further  than  that.  He  said  that 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  their  association,  he  will  ad¬ 
vocate  the  setting  aside  of  $5,000  or  $10,000  with  which  to 
construct  a  building  like  we  are  talking  about  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  or  to  help  put  up  the  exhibits  in  the  Clay  Show,  the 
whole  object  and  purpose  of  which  is  to  increase  the  sale  of 
brick.  I  think  this  is  a  very  happy  situation,  that  the  head 
officers  of  an  organization  like  that  realize  that  there  is  some 


way  in  which  they  can  work  with  the  members  of  this  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  they  have  shown  a  disposition  to  go  down 
into  their  pockets  and  hand  out  some  money  that  they  can 
assist  in  carrying  forward  this  1915  exhibit.  If  we  have  the 
assurance  that  we  have  back  of  it  the  support  of  the  members 
of  this  Association  it  will  be  a  great  help  and  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  members  of  this  industry.  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Preece  say  a  word  because  I  have  only  been  saying  what 
he  said  to  me.  I  would  like  in  the  first  place  to  read  a  reso¬ 
lution,  but  I  would  like  first  to  know  if  any  one  here  would 
be  willing  to  speak  on  this  subject  or  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  efforts  being  made  to  bring  about  such  an  exhibit  for 
the  clay  industry. 

Professor  Orton:  It  is  a  late  hour,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  members  want  to  stay  much  longer,  but  I  may  say  that  a 
satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  clay  industries  in  San  Francisco 
appeals  to  me  rather  strongly.  I  think,  however,  that  if  any 
such  exhibit  is  made,  it  should  not  try  to  include  the  pottery 
industries  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  exhibit.  It  should  be 
construction  materials  of  burned  clay  that  we  propose  to 
get  together,  because  I  have  had  an  experience  with  several 
of  these  international  expositions  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
clay  exhibits  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  a  harmonious  spirit  between  these  two  classes  of 
clay  products.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  construction 


G.  W.  McNees,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


material  exhibit  might  be  best  on  Mr.  Penfield’s  suggested 
plan  of  making  the  building  a  permanent  memorial,  as  it 
were.  In  spirit  it  appeals  to  me  greatly,  but  in  pratcical  ex¬ 
ecution  I  see  great  difficulties.  For  instance,  a  building  to 
be  designed  to  be  a  beautiful  and  permanent  thing  must  be 
designed  without  a  desire  to  show  or  exhibit  a  great  variety 
of  materials.  You  could  not  build  a  building  of  panels  illus¬ 
trating  the  products  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  You  could 
put  such  materials  into  it  temporarily,  but  the  building  as  an 
entirety  would  be  designed  according  to  the  principles  of 
architectural  harmony.  And  that  would  mean  the  large  use 
of  some  few  materials  relatively.  I  see  where  there  might 
be  great  difficulty  in  getting  such  things  as  that  put  together 
by  the  combination  of  a  large  number  of  interests.  On  the 
-  other  haqd,  if  such  a  thing  were  built  and  made  a  beautiful 
structure  like  the  marble  building  which  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  Centennial  Building  at  Philadelphia,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  a  great  thing  for  the  clayworkers  of  the  country.  On  the 
question  of  being  able  to  assemble  the  different  kinds  of  clay 
products,  artistically  displayed  in  some  form  of  temporary 
building  designed  for  our  use,  I  do  not  see  how  that  should 
be  difficult  or  impossible.  I  want  to  say  just  at  this  point 
I  think  an  exhibit  of  products  alone  will  not  fully  cover  the 
ground.  I  think  such  a  proposition  should  not  only  include 
the  product,  but  should  include  samples  of  raw  material,  etc., 
enough  to  make  it  a  clay  exposition  in  itself  and  not  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  clay  products  only. 
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Mr.  Penfield:  I  see  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  our  views  on  what  we  want 
to  accomplish  and  see  if  we  can  work  it  out.  I  know  it  is 
hard,  but  we  can  try  at  least,  and  if  this  resolution  I  have 
to  offer,  meets  with  your  approval,  we  will  at  least  have  some¬ 
thing  to  start  with,  you  know. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  clay 
industry  of  the  United  States  should  be  represented  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  by  a  general  exhibit  of  such  magnitude  and  di¬ 
versity  as  to  properly  portray  the  beauty  and  variety  and  utility 
of  clay  products. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  is  is  the  sense  of  this  Association 
that  the  membership  of  this  Association  join  and  aid  in  such,  an 
undertaking,  and  that  other  lines  of  the  clay  industry,  such  as 
terra  cotta,  encaustic  tiling,  paving  brick,  e*c.,  be  invited  to  join 
in  this  general  exhibit,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be 
extended  to  the  Panama  Exposition  Company  for  us  invitation  to 
make  such  an  exhibit. 

Jay  Terry,  Kingston,  N.  Y.:  I  move  the  adoptir*1  of  the 
resolution. 

W.  P.  Blair:  Second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

President  Rogers:  I  know  that  our  organization  is  not 
opposed  to.  trade  unions,  though  we  have  had  reason  some¬ 
times  to  question  the  methods  they  use  to  accomplish  their 


J.  S.  McCannell,  Milton,  Ont.,  Canada. 


ends.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Preece,  but  as  the 
hour  is  growing  late,  we  will  have  to  ask  him  to  be  brief. 

THE  NEED  OE  CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  BRICK  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  AND  BRICKLAYERS. 

BY  THOMAS  PREECE. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  quite  ja  pleasure  to  me  to  be  invited 
to  say  just  a  few  words  to  the  manufacturers  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  etc.,  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  brick  manufacturers, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  for  the  reason  that  I  understand 
from  some  of  the  remarks  of  some  of  your  representatives  since 
I  have  been  at  the  Clay  Show  that  the  brick  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  have  not  had  a  very  special  liking  for  the  bricklayers  for 
some  reason  or  other.  Of  course,  I  can  understand  that  employ¬ 
ers  and  employes  do  not  agree  at  all  times  over  the  conditions 
under  which  they  woi'k  and  the  price  paid  for  work,  and  under¬ 
stand  that  the  brick  manufacturers  employ  bricklayers  to  build 
kilns,  and  sometimes  they  feel  that  the  bricklayer  is  not  doing  his 
duty,  and  they  fire  him  and  hire  another  man,  but  why  this  is 
a  reason  for  a  general  feeling  against  the  bricklayer  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  I  want  to  say  today  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the 
last  few  years  in  the  way  of  settling  disputes  all  over  the  country, 
between  the  manufacturers  of  brick  and  our  men,  but  I  never 
found  any  great  feeling  between  them,  only  a  matter  of  business 
between  employer  and  employe;  one  that  he  was  not  getting  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  other  that  he  was  paying  sufficient  or  more,  but 
outside  of  that  there  was  no  feeling  that  I  know  of.  I  have  found 
there  has  been  a  poor  feeling  against  the  bricklayers  for  the  reason 
that  the  manufacturer  thought  the  bricklayer  did  not  care  anything 


about  him  or  his  industry  and  would  just  as  soon  work  for  the  man 
putting  up  a  concrete  wall  as  a  brick  wall.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
gentlemen  that  the  bricklayers  as  an  organization  and  as  individ¬ 
uals  are  here  to  take  any  position  that  the  manufacturers  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta  have  for  them,  and  though  this  may  be  a  little 
unfair,  to  some  people,  we  are  willing  to  go  all  the  way  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  clay  industry  as  against  any  other  industry,  concrete  or 
anything  else.  The  great  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  been 
asleep.  The  cement  industry  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been 
alive  to  its  own  industry.  The  cement  man  has  agents  paying 
them  enormous  salaries  and  expense  accounts  going  around  the 
country  visiting  every  architect  in  every  city  where  concrete  may 
be  used,  visiting  every  engineer,  going  to  engineers’  conventions, 
talking  to  the  engineers  and  advocating  the  use  of  concrete  as 
against  any  other  material  for  construction  purposes.  Why,  it  is 
only  about,  three  years  ago  I  was  in  a  meeting  of  architects  invited 
there  one  afternoon,  when  a  gentleman  read  a  paper  on  concrete, 
and,  believe  me,  when  that  man  got  through  reading  that  paper, 
the  architects  gave  him  a  great  ovation;  they  fairly  pulled  the 
ceiling  down.  Naturally,  he  went  on  to  say  what  could  be  done 
with  concrete.  He  was  representing  a  large  cement  industry.  This 
is  what  they  are.  doing  all  the  time,  boosting  their  industry,  and 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  do  it.  They  will  buy  any  man,* 
whether  he  has  10,000  or  20,000  yards  of  concrete  to  put  in.  The  - 
representatives  of  certain  cement  manufacturers  or  agents  will  come 
to  him  and  offer  him  a  bonus  to  put  in  cement  as  against  rubble 
stone  or  brick  or  tile.  They  have  found  that  money  will  get  busi¬ 
ness.  AVe  know  firms  of  contractors  where  it  is  left  optional  with 
them  whether  brick,  stone  or  concrete  is  put  in  the  building,  and 
the  superintendent  has  been  bribed  to  put  in  concrete  as  against 
the  other  material.  I  say  to  you  it  is  time  we  woke  up.  I  pre¬ 
sume  last  year  was  your  first  awakening  from  the  dream.  I  came 
to  the  Exposition  last  year  and  admired  it  very  much,  and  I  told 
my  friends  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which  the  industry 
of  clay  would  be  brought  before  the  world.  This  year,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  you  have  not  so  many  exhibitors,  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  have  factions  among  yourselves.  In  different  associa¬ 
tions  that  is  one  great  drawback.  You  will  find  it  will  come  to 
a  time  when  you  will  want  to  consolidate  all  these  associations  in 
one.  You  will  have  to  have  a  central  body  where  delegates  of  the 
different  associations  will  be  represented,  so  when  an  adoption  is 
taken  on  the  part  of  some  of  them,  it  will  be  the  rule  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  of  all  of  them.  If  you  have  common  brick,  and  face  brick, 
and  tile  organizations,  and  terra  cotta  organizations,  one  organ¬ 
ization  meets  and  takes  action,  and  another  meets  and  takes  ac¬ 
tion,  and  one  may  take  action  just  the  opposite  from  the  other,  or 
two  of  them  meet  and  take  action  on  one  proposition,  and  neither 
knows  what  the  other  has  done,  consequently  you  are  conflicting. 
AVhen  one  organization  starts  something,  just  as  Mr.  Penfield’s  prop¬ 
osition  for  a  memorial,  for  instance,  in  San  Francisco,  invitations 
are  sent  to  the  others,  and  some  vote  up  and  some  vote  down. 
Hence  there  is  no  unity.  One  pushing  behind  and  one  before,  and 
the  other  pulling  another  way.  I  w*ant  to  say  that  if  the  clay 
products  manufacturers  will  take  hold  of  this  thing  and  keep  it 
going,  no  matter  where  the  exposition  is  held — Portland,  Maine. 
San  Franisco,  Baltimore,  Florida,  or  up  in  Alberta — you  will  find 
the  bricklayers’  union  with  you,  and  it  will  be  very  unfair  to  their 
interests  if  they  are  not.  The  very  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of 
brick,  hollow  tile,  terra  cotta  or  any  other  clay  product  that  the 
bricklayers  use,  are  promoting  it,  spending  their  money  and  time 
to  bring  their  product  on  the  market,  is  certainly  bound  to  benefit 
us.  The  building  cannot  be  put  up  without  it ;  we  are  the  people 
who  construct,  you  the  people  who  make,  and  if  we  do  not  take 
opportunity  to  boost  the  industry,  it  is  unfair  on  our  part.  I  feel 
there  has  been  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  your  friends  what  I  say  to  you  this  after¬ 
noon. 

It  is  understood  that  manufacturers  and  the  public  generally 
have  an  idea  that  we  have  an  organization  that  is  absolutely  secret 
and  that  Ave  restrict  our  men  on  the  amount  of  work  per  day  they 
shall  perform.  1  want  to  say  to  you  it  is  untrue.  In  the  last 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  I  have  attended  our  annual  con¬ 
ventions,  there  has  never  been  a  resolution  introduced  before  any 
convention  with  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws 
asking  for  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  do  in  a 
day  of  eight  or  nine  hours.  It  has  never  been  suggested  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention.  Consequently,  no  local  union  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada  can  take  action  of  that  sort,  as  to 
the  number  of  brick  a  man  shall  lay  per  day. 

Another  thing  I  want  you  to  get  clear  in  your  minds :  When 
you  employ  a  bricklayer — one,  two,  three  or  fifty — and  you  find  one 
Avho  does  not  do  his  duty,  or  ten  or  fifteen  who  do  not  do  their 
duty,  you  ha'/e  the  privilege  of  discharging  them  immediately.  Pay 
them  off,  send  them  about  their  business,  and  hire  ten  or  fifteen 
more,  and  hire  and  fire  as  often  as  you  please,  until  you  find  men 
who  will  do  their  work.  If  the  foreman  is  not  satisfactory,  you  can 
fire  him,  and  the  men  will  not  have  any  complaint.  In  some  organ¬ 
izations  they  do  these  things,  but  not  in  the  National  Bricklayers’ 
Union,  nor  do  any  of  the  local  unions  dare  do  it. 

In  the  limitation  of  apprenticeships,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
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there  is  no  man  deprived  of  apprentices  if  he  is  a  contractor  and 
is  capable  of  teaching  apprentices.  We  take  a  special  pride  in 
teaching  our  apprentices.  We  teach  them  to  draw  plans,  get  up 
details,  do  estimating ;  we  want  them  to  be  foremen  and  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  eventually  we  hope  they  will  be  contractors  them¬ 
selves.  Every  contractor  in  the  city  of  Chicago  is  entitled  to  three 
apprentices  at  a  time,  taking  in  one  each  year,  and  letting  one  go 
out  each  year.  If  that  is  not  liberal,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  The 
great  trouble  is,  we  look  at  things  as  they  are  today,  not  as  they 
were  a  year  ago.  No  industry,  neither  the  bricklaying  industry 
nor  the  brickmaking  industry,  can  provide  for  abnormal  conditions." 
If  I  were  to  tell  you  of  manufacturers  of  brick  that  I  know  of 
who  were  twenty-five  hundred  cars  behind  their  orders  when  they 
closed  for  the  season,  would  you  believe  it?  I  will  tell  you  why 
that  is.  People  do  not  manufacture  and  sell  for  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions.  I  could  have  put  to  work  2,000  more  bricklayers  in  Canada 
last  season  than  I  did  the  season  before,  but  I  could  not  get  them. 
Every  city  in  Canada  was  the  same  way.  The  same  condition  ex¬ 
isted  in  every  city  in  the  United  States.  When  it  comes  to  every 
little  village  of  500  or  more  inhabitants  asking  for  bricklayers  that 
never  before  could  maintain  one  bricklayer  steadily,  and  then 
comes  a  season  when  all  these  towns  will  ask  for  eight  or  ten, 
how  are  you  going  to  supply  them?  You  cannot  have  them  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  sidewalk  waiting  for  a  condition  of  that  sort  to  come 
about.  Ordinarily  we  have  enough  bricklayers  to  supply  the  wants 
of  all  the  contractors  and  wants  of  the  country,  and  I  assure  you 
we  shall  maintain  our  position  of  teaching  as  many  boys  as  we  can, 
but  we  do  find  a  great  diffiulty  in  getting  contractors  to  take  the 
boys  to  teach.  There  are  contractors  who  refuse  to  take  even  one 
boy ;  they  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  them.  Fuller  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  won’t  take  a  boy.  You  go  to  Mr.  Weatherford  and 
ask  him  if  he  will  take  a  boy  apprentice  and  he  will  tell  you  no. 
We  look  to  the  small  contractors  to  teach  our  boys  to  be  brick¬ 
layers  and  they  are  the  people  who  take  the  most  apprentices.  I 
want  to  leave  you  gentlemen  by  saying  that  the  resolution  just 
adopted  meets  my  approval.  I  had  in  mind  when  the  gentleman 
who  introduced  the  resolution  was  speaking  of  a  shelter  house  a 
piece  of  public  ground  in  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco,  which  is 
a  very  beautiful  spot,  facing  the  water.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
on  that  space  which  extends  about  two  miles  on  the  water  front. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  civic  group 
which  they  are  talking  of  building  there.  I  understand  from  the 
gentlemen  here  that  it  Avill  be  for  all  the  associations  of  brick 
manufacturers,  terra  cotta  manufacturers,  tile  manufacturers,  etc., 
to  have  their  particular  products  represented  in  that  building.  You 
would  have  to  get  away  from  the  selfishness  of  the  business.  The 
parties  who  had  their  products  in  that  building  should  not  even 
know  themselves  that  it  was  there.  No  card  relative  to  the  clay 
products,  no  matter  who  manufactured  it,  should  ever  be  displayed 
in  the  building,  who  made  it  or  where  it  was  manufactured.  It 
would  merely  be  a  clay  products  memorial,  known  as  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  credit  of  all  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  clay  products.  No  piece  of  terra  cotta  or  any  other 
piece  of  the  building  should  be  known  to  any  one  as  to  where  it 
was  made.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  if  we  can  help,  we  will 
volunteer  to  supply  a  reasonable  supply  of  money  for  the  erection 
of  same,  and  if  it  shall  be  decided  to  make  it  a  shelter  house,  there 
could  be  many  beautiful  panels  of  beautiful  brick  and  terra  cotta 
and  the  floor  could  be  laid  with  floor  tile  and  the  walks  around  it 
could  be  laid  with  vitrified  paving  brick,  so  that  all  the  industries 
would  be  represented.  If  you  feel  a  desire  to  put  up  such  a  build¬ 
ing  I  assure  you  that  we  will  co-operate  with  you  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President.  Rogers:  Have  any  of  the  members  anything  to 
bring  before  the  meeting  at  this  time? 

C.  P.  Mayer:  The  discussion  and  what  this  gentleman  has 
said  has  had  an  awakening  effect  on  me.  I  thought  when 
they  were  speaking  of  the  common  brick  industry  undertak¬ 
ing  a  memorial  to  be  permanent,  that  it  should  not  be  of  a 
new  order,  and  when  the  matter  was  mentioned  of  all  the 
different  materials  that  were  to  go  into  that  building  itself 
T  at  first  thought  it  would  be  difficult  because  every  manu¬ 
facturer  would  wrant  his  material  displayed,  but  after  second 
thought  if  the  last  speaker  will  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
progress  of  the  country  of  today  is  wrell  illustrated  in  the 
progress  of  brickmakers.  If  the  brick  men  and  the  clay 
manufacturers  are  not  big  enough  and  great  enough  to  say, 
“Here  is  where  we  lay  self  aside,  in  order  to  support  a  gen¬ 
eral  movement  of  the  kind,”  then  they  are  not  as  big  as  I 
think  they  are,  and  I  want  to  say  for  my  company  and  for 
myself  that  we  will  contribute  to  the  structure  when  the 


time  comes,  whether  there  is  any  Mayer  brick  in  it  or  not. 
(Applause.)  T  would  want  to  say  after  the  structure  is 
erected  and  when  I  visited  it,  “Well,  there  is  one  brick  in  it 
that  we  sent;  I  don’t  know  where  it  is,  but  we  have  one 
brick  in  this  building.”  That  is  all  1  would  want  for  my 
reward. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  to 
Mr.  Priest  in  this  connection,  there  is  no  quarrel  between  the 
brick  manufacturers  and  the  bricklayers;  what  we  want  is 
more  bricklayers.  We  are  not  quarreling  with  the  brick 
masons;  we  want  more  of  them,  that  is  all.  The  concrete 
bogey — and  I  have  never  been  as  badly  frightened  by  it  as 
some  of  you  have — the  concrete  bogey  has  had  its  effect  on 
the  bricklayers,  too,  for  if  concrete  comes  into  general  use, 
the  bricklayer  is  going  to  lose  his  job  as  well  as  the  brick- 
maker.  So  it  is  well  that  we  get  together  on  common  ground. 

C.  P.  Mayer:  Y/ould  it  be  advisable  for  the  bricklayers’ 
union,  since  they  have  come  to  view  our  relations  differently 
from  what  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  could  tell  the  gen¬ 
tleman  a  few  things  that  the  bricklayers’  unions  have  done 
that  would  not  sound  well  to  him ;  wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  the 
bricklayers’  union  could  come  in  with  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  which  has  been  a  mother  to  all 
these  associations  which  he  has  mentioned,  if  the  bricklayers’ 
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unions  would  come  and  meet  with  us,  and  be  a  child  of  the 
mother  Association.  Wouldn’t  that  be  nice? 

Mr.  Priest:  That  would  be  nice.  We  will  come  all  the 
way. 

Mr.  Ittner:  It  has  come  my  time  to  say  a  word.  I  want 
to  say  this:  If  there  is  to  be  a  combination  between  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  brick¬ 
layers’  unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  you  can  have 
my  resignation. 

Mr.  Penfield.  We,  of  course,  know  that  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  M.ayer  was  simply  to  show  the  feeling  that  exists  today. 
We  understand,  of  course,  that  you  cannot  amalgamate  these 
two  associations,  but  certainly  it  is  far  better  to  have  the 
bricklayers  in  a  friendly  spirit,  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  with 
us  than  otherwise,  and  I  think  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the 
Association  will  appreciate  that  fact,  and  I  hope  the  minutes 
that  have  been  taken  here  will  be  sent  to  them.  We  all  have 
our  faults  and  we  all  have  our  shortcomings,  we  are  not  per¬ 
fect,  but  there  is  certainly  a  chance  for  improvement  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  believe  that  the  beginning  of  a  better 
feeling  between  the  bricklayers  and  the  brick  manufacturers 
is  now  started,  and  I  hope  it  will  go  on  and  I  do  not  want 
anything  to  occur  that  will  either  offend  any  of  our  old-time 
members,  that  for  reasons,  and  good  ones,  feel  as  they  do, 
or  on  the  other  hand  to  have  the  voluntary  assistance  that  has 
been  offered  us  in  any  way  discredited,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  it  will  be. 
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Mr.  Wells-  I  do  not  believe  your  honorable  body  fully 
appreciates  the  significance  of  Mr.  Preece’s  offer  to  you  here. 
The  International  Bricklayers’  Union  has  come  and  offered  to 
co-operate  in  any  way  they  can  to  boost  clay  products.  I 
have  talked  with  some  of  their  members  and  have  found 
them  quite  friendly.  I  know  that  they  are  ready  to  meet 
you.  We  must  more  than  say,  “We  are  glad  to  hear  you/' 
and  if  these  two  big  organizations  do  not  get  together,  we 
will  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  because  if  we  don’t  have  the 
bricklayers  with  us,  it  is  going  to  be  quite  a  little  drawback. 
I  understand  the  bricklayers’  union  is  not  only  willing  to 
•contribute  their  time  and  money — and  they  have  a  big,  fat 
treasury — but  they  have  been  willing  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  exhxibits  at  the  Clay  Show,  also  any  important 
movements  you  want  to  take  up  in  boosting  clay  products. 

Mr.  Penfield:  Mr.  Preece  really  came  down  here  at  my 
suggestion,  because  he  had  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
Exposition.  Now,  as  an  organization,  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  has  nothing  to  ask  from  the 
National  Bricklayers’  Association  in  the  way  of  assisting  in 
the  making  of  an  exhibit  that  would  be  made  by  the  organi¬ 
sation,  and  the  statement  that  Mr.  Preece  has  made  here  was 
for  the  purpose  to  show  the  brick  manufacturers  that  he 
believed  in  co-operating  with  us  and  that  the  bricklayers  were 
willing  to  go  down  in  their  pockets  and  help  us.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  that  situation.  I  move  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  this  Association  be  extended  to  the  bricklayers’ 
union  for  the  co-operation  they  have  extended  to  some  of 
•our  members  in  connection  with  their  exhibits  and  the  offer 
of  assistance  they  have  made  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of 


the  country  in  carrying  forward  any  further  exhibits  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is  to  increase  the  sale  of  clay  products. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair:  I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  come 
up  that  requires  any  particular  action.  We  are  all  very 
much  pleased  at  Mr.  Preece  appearing  before  us  and  with 
what  he  has  said  as  showing  a  disposition  looking  to  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  on  the  part  of  his  organization,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  second  Mr.  Penfield’s  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  an  announcement  that  I  have 
been  requested  to  make.  The  entertainment  committee  wil1 
give  an  informal  reception  tonight  in  the  Gold  Room,  where 
we  were  so  well  entertained  last  night.  I  understand  there 
are  a  great  number  of  surprises  for  those  who  participate  in 
that  function.  A  special  entertainment  has  been  prepared  for 
the  ladies  tonight  in  this  room.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say 
except  that  this  has  been  in  many  respects  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  convention  we  have  ever  held,  in  quality  of  papers  read, 
in  the  discussions  that  have  followed  the  papers,  and  other 
features  of  the  convention.  I  think  it  will  pass  down  in  our 
records  as  one  of  the  best  conventions  we  have  ever  held. 
We  are  glad  the  Association  was  able  to  “come  back.” 

President  Rogers:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  brings  to 
a  close  our  twenty-seventh  meeting.  It  has  been  in  every 
way  a  very  satisfactory  and  successful  meeting.  I  believe 
that  those  who  have  attended  this  convention  will  return 
to  their  homes  feeling  well  paid  for  the  time  they  have  spent 
here,  for  I  am  sure  we  all  of  us  have  received  some  benefit 
from  the  splendid  papers  that  have  been  read  and  discussed 
during  our  meetings.  Personally,  I  want  to  thank  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  courtesy  to  me.  I  declare  the  convention  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die. 


THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 

Mirth,  Melody  Merry  Maids  and  Matrons  and  Manly  Men  Make  Memorable  the  Chief 

Social  Function  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention. 


The  Associational  Dinner  proved  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  entertainments  ever  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  and  their  “buy-products,”  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  large  numbers,  and  added  much  beauty  and  grace  to 
the  festive  scene.  Every  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  seats  provided  in  the  beautiful  Gold  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Annex  was  taken  when  Father  Dorney  said  grace,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  table  had  to  be  set  for  a  few  who  arrived  late.  A  pic¬ 
ture  Avas  taken  by  the  official  photographer,  and  then  those 
assembled  were  served  the  following  menu: 

Menu. 

Blue  Points. 

Scotch  Broth  with  Barley. 

Celery  Almonds  Olives 

Filet  of  Sole  au  Vin  Blanc 
Potatoes  Fondante 
Breast  of  Chicken,  Diable 
Wild  Rice  Fritters  French  Peas 

Egg  Nog  Punch 
Chiffonade  Salad 
Neapolitan  Ice  Cream 
Cakes  Cheese 

Cigars  Coffee  Cigarettes 

While  the  diners  dined  Professor  Khloer,  a  professional 
entertainer,  and  his  orchestra  rendered  popular  airs,  in  which 
all  were  urged  to  join,  making  a  mighty  chorus  of  voices 
attuned  to  mirth  and  jollity. 

A  cheery,  self-satisfied  audience  greeted  President  Rogers 
with  applause  when  he  called  for  order  and  introduced  Toast¬ 
master  Williams,  who,  be  it  known,  is  by  no  means  a  stranger 
to  the  clay  industry,  but  is  well  known  to  the  older  members 
of  the  clay  craft  of  the  Windy  City.  He  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Art  Marble  Company,  of  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  mosaic  tile.  Neither  is  he  unknown  to  fame  as  a 


public  official,  for  he  served  as  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  for  eight  and  one-half  years,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  first  by  William  McKinley,  and  afterwards  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  He  also  served  as  secretary  of  the  Union 
League  Club  during  1896  and  1897,  which,  of  itself,  was  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  in  the  art  of  entertaining. 

President  Rogers:  I  am  sure  the  brick  manufacturers 
and  machinery  manufacturers  who  are  gathered  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada  are  enjoying 
yourselves  on  this  festive  occasion  and  you  will  carry  away 
with  you  pleasant  memories  of  your  visit  to  Chicago.  When¬ 
ever  I  come  into  the  State  of  Illinois  I  am  reminded  of  a 
story  once  told  by  a  Western  governor  who  was  visiting  in 
the  East  and  had  occasion  to  stop  in  Albany  for  a  few  hours. 
He  visited  the  State  Legislature  where  they  were  very  much 
interested  in  balloting  for  United  States  Senator.  His  pres¬ 
ence  was  noticed  and  the  speaker  invited  him  to  take  a  seat 
at  his  desk,  which  he  did.  He  was  introduced  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  and  made  a  few  remarks.  They  were  so  much  interested 
in  the  business  at  hand  that  few  of  them  noticed  his  name 
and  less  of  them  knew  what  he  said.  They  were  a  splendid 
body  of  legislators,  he  said;  he  had  never  seen  but  one  better 
body  of  men,  and  that  was  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where 
they  had  the  best  that  money  could  buy.  (Laughter.)  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
the  toastmaster  of  the  evening,  Mr.  William  P.  Williams,  of 
Chicago. 

Toastmaster  Williams:  Mr.  President  and  Friends — The 
introduction  has  proved  effective  and  I  stand  introduced. 
(Laughter.)  I  suppose  the  proper  thing  to  do  after  so  digni¬ 
fied  an  introduction  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  who  puts 
the  morals  of  the  State  of  New  York  over  those  of  Illinois, 
would  be  to  become  very  stately  and  ceremonious  and  to 
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launch  out  into  a  line  of  glowing  rhetoric  trying  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  am  honored  by  this  office,  as  I  am,  and  so  forth, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  do  it,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  because 
I  feel  nearer  to  you  than  that,  and  somehow  I  believe  that 
you  know  in  your  hearts  all  that  I  would  say,  and  all  that  I 
feel,  and  don’t  want,  on  my  part,  any  long-winded,  explana¬ 
tory  lip  service.  Why,  as  I  look  over  your  membership  roster, 

I  find  I  am  bound  by  ties  of  one  sort  or  another  to  many  of 
your  members.  When  I  first  came  to  Chicago,  ’way  back  in 
the  early  eighties — Mrs.  Williams  is  kicking  me  under  the 
table;  she  is  afraid  I  am  going  to  make  myself  out  very  old 
(laughter) — when  I  came  to  Chicago  in  the  early  eighties — 
a  very  young  man  (laughter) — my  first  acquaintance  and 
ever  after  that  one  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends,  was  none 
other  than  your  own  D.  V.  Purington  (applause) — Uncle  Dill, 
as  I  used  to  call  him.  Another  was  Spencer  S.  Kimbell,  of 
late  memory,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  names  could  I  go, 
showing  that  I  am  not  such  a  “Daniel  in  the  lions’  den”  as 
Brother  Randall’s  poetry  might  be  taken  to  imply.  Otherwise, 
the  poetry  is  all  right. 

“Dinner  good  business  lubricates,” 

Quoth  Doctor  Johnson  long  ago. 

“Dispels  hot  competition’s  hates, 

Maketh  a  friend  of  old  time  foe!” 

The  lubrication  is  in  course  of  process,  and  we  are  all 
lubricated,  whether  it  was  the  dinner  or  something  else.  Let 
me  say,  however,  as  to  competition,  that  I  am  in  competition 
with  no  one,  but  am  in  a  most  amiable  frame  of  mind.  I  am 
in  a  line  of  business  which  is  slightly  competitive  with  en¬ 
caustic  flooring  tile,  but  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  that. 
No,  indeed!  Far  be  it  from  me  to  state  that  the  Art  Marble 
Company  makes  floor  tile  of  cement  and  marble  chips,  which 
we  think  very  good.  (Laughter.)  No!  No!  I  am  not^even 
going  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  raw  materials,  clay  and  cement.  Why,  you  have  got  us 
whipped  before  we  get  a  start.  As  one  might,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  say,  your  material  has  the  age  on  us.  (Laughter.) 
When  people,  like  yourselves,  use  for  your  finished  product  a 
raw  material  which  the  Creator  employed  in  fabricating  the 
noblest  work  that  he  put  forth,  that  of  man,  let  me  say  to  you 
that  the  endorsement  is  altogether  too  high  to  be  questioned. 
(Applause.)  And  while  I  am  on  that  subject,  let  me  say  that 
the  first  product  made  from  this  elegant  raw  material,  clay, 
was  also  pretty  good.  As  I  look  around  here  tonight,  I  think 
we  surely  have  here  most  excellent  examples  of  that  glorious 
production.  There  are  some  theologians,  of  course,  who  say 
there  are  some  of  us  who  are  not  quite  up  to  standard,  and 
they  evidently  attribute  our  defects  to  under-firing,  as  they 
have  another  run  of  heat  all  doped  out  for  us  hereafter. 
(Laughter.)  Here  I  am,  miles  away  from  what  I  started  to 
say,  and  getting  into  very  deep  water.  I  can  see  Father 
Dorney  laying  for  me  on  that  heat  theory.  (Laughter.)  An¬ 
other  reason  I  am  not  going  to  hand  you  the  orthodox  highly 
colored  bouquet  is  because,  to  do  the  subject  justice  and  ex¬ 
press  myself  as  I  would  like  to,  would  take  all  of  the  evening 
and  then  some,  and  we  can  use  that  time  to  better  advantage. 
I  shall  have  to  do  some  high  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  and 
active  mental  calculating  to  get  through  with  this  elaborate 
toast  list,  as  it  is,  and  give  each  respondent  what  is  coming 
to  him — this  refers  only  to  time  and  no  sinister  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  toastmaster  concealed  on  his  person — I  say 
1  shall  have  to  stick  pretty  close  to  my  job  if  I  am  to  put 
through  this  program  of  wit  and  humor  and  allow  us  to  get 
home  in  time  to  take  in  the  morning’s  milk.  But  I  will  do 
it,  although  it  will  mean  sacrificing  myself  on  the  altar  of 
good  fellowship  and  letting  the  other  fellow  talk,  and  greater 
Lenten  sacrifice  than  this  I  surely  could  not  make.  One 
thought  I  am  going  to  express,  and  that  is  that  the  one  best 
thing  about  this  banquet  tonight — the  star  feature,  that  which 
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shines  forth  and  eclipses  everything,  that  which  overshadows 
everything,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  that  which  stands  forth 
conspicuously  and  stamps  this  occasion  as  supreme — is  the 
presence  of  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Ittner:  M,r.  Toastmaster,  I  just  want  to  say  that  my 
sweetheart  and  wife  was  the  first  lady  that  ever  attended  a 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Ittner  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association. 

Toastmaster  Williams:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ittner,  I  beg  to 
compliment  both  you  and  the  Association.  Regarding  this 
feature  of  the  presence  of  the  ladies  at  banquets,  I  want  to 
give  to  it  my  full  allegiance.  I  do  this  both  from  natural 
tendency  and  from  motives  of  policy — on  my  left.  (Laughter.) 
A  banquet  attended  by  the  ladies  is  a  rare  thing  and  is  rather 
an  innovation.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  and  improper  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  but  it  is,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  re¬ 
forming  the  situation.  Why  lordly  man  should  arrogate  to 
himself  the  right  to  do  all  of  the  banqueting  and  leave  his 
better  half,  or,  more  properly,  better  ninety  per  cent.,  out 
of  the  question,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  I  cannot  solve. 
Perhaps  lordly  man  has  figured  out  that  the  first  reported 
banquet  which  the  two  sexes  ever  attended — that  fatal  tete- 
a-tete  affair  in  the  Garden  of  Eden — was  not  a  howling  suc¬ 
cess.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  we  all  know  he  blamed 
the  woman  for  the  consequences,  but  just  whatever  his  rea¬ 
son  may  be,  man  has  always  regarded  a  banquet  as  a  stag 
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affair,  and  stag  it  is — and  sometimes  stagger.  (Laughter.) 
And  all  that  Ma  knows  about  it  is  what  she  gathers  by  hear¬ 
say,  inference,  and  by  putting  two  and  two  together.  When 
Pa  comes  home  in  the  early  a.  m.  hours,  Mother  knows  he 
has  had  a  good  time,  for  he  is  in  such  high  spirits.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  She  knows  he  has  heard  some  good  stories,  because  he 
usually  insists  in  retelling  one  or  two  of  them  to  her,  but  he 
has  forgotten  the  point  and  his  general  narration  of  the  side¬ 
splitting  joke  is  not  conspicuous  for  its  clearness  or  coherency. 
She  knows  he  has  had  the  time  of  his  life,  because  he  says 
so,  although  she  regards  the  statement  as  unnecessary  and 
superfluous.  She  knows  he  has  heard  some  lofty  sentiments, 
because  he  is  prepared  to  go  out  tomorrow  and  right  some 
social  wrong,  or  do  some  other  wonderful  heroic  thing.  She 
knows  he  will  not  be  nearly  so  good  company  tomorrow,  and 
that  she  had  better  get  out  of  him  all  about  this  little  event 
while  the  spirit  moves  him.  (Laughter.)  She  knows  lots  of 
things  which  may  be  all  generalized  in  the  statement  that 
Father  has  had  the  banquet  in  substance,  while  Ma  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  highly  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  shadow  of 
it,  warmed  over.  This  is  all  wrong.  I  am  against  it,  and 
for  my  part,  I  want  to  see  the  ladies  present  at  every  banquet 
which  they  desire  to  attend.  And  now  to  the  program.  As 
usual,  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  real  martyrs  of  the 
evening,  the  speakers.  Ordinarily  the  speakers  have  had 
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ample  time  to  come  prepared  with  voluminous  manuscript 
which  they  have  worked  out  in  type  and  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory,  but  tonight  you  have  a  most  remarkable  situation,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  membership  of  this  Association 
who  have  arisen  to  the  occasion,  where  most  of  the  regular 
speakers  have  disappointed  us  and  we  have  had  to  call  on 
substitutes.  My  sympathy  goes  out  to  these  who  rise  to 
take  the  place  of  those  whose  names  have  been  printed  on 
the  program.  I  want  to  say  to  these  speakers,  be  of  good 
cheer.  I  don't  have  to  say  that  to  Father  Dorney — he  is 
always  cheery  and  all  right  any  time  and  any  way.  But,  to 
those  who  come  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  didn’t  come, 
I  say,  do  the  best  you  can.  If  you  get  stuck,  jump  on  me — 
I  am  used  to  that.  If  you  have  forgotten  something  you  want 
to  say,  turn  it  off  by  abusing  me — I  am  used  to  that.  I  will 
be  your  Capricornus.  I  do  not  know  any  better  way,  perhaps, 
to  reassure  you  than  to  read  a  list  of  axioms  which  I  have 
compiled,  which  I  call  Toastmasters’  Axioms,  and  which  will 
establish,  at  all  events,  the  status  of  the  toastmaster  in  his 
relations  to  the  speakers  at  the  banquet. 

Axiom  1.  The  toastmaster  should  not  be  the  whole  thing. 

I  have  known  instances  where  he  thought  he  was,  and  other  in¬ 
stances  where  he  really  was.  In  such  cases  you  would  have  been 
ahead  of  the  game  to  the  extent  ot'  a  banquet  ticket,  car  fare,  ana 
a  pleasant  evening,  if  you  had  stayed  at  home. 
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Axiom  2.  The  toastmaster  should  allow  the  respondents  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  time  set  apart  for  the  speaking. 

Axiom  3.  The  toastmaster  should  under  no  circumstances  de¬ 
liver  the  respondent’s  speech  in  introducing  him. 

Axiom  4.  The  toastmaster  should  not  tell  every  known  story 
in  introducing  the  speakers. 

Leave  a  few  for  them  to  tell.  Sometimes  a  speaker’s  entire  re¬ 
marks  are  going  to  remind  him  of  a  story  as  a  climax.  Think  what 

a  toastmaster  has  done  to  a  speaker  when  he  has  hogged  not 

only  the  speaker’s  story,  but  his  climax ! 

Axiom  5.  The  toastmaster  should  not,  after  a  speaker  has 

concluded  his  speech,  express  his  approval  by  making  the  speech 
over  again,  or  trying  to  improve  on  it. 

Axiom  6.  The  toastmaster  should  try  to  make  the  speakers 

feel  at  home. 

There  are  moments  when  even  the  most  calloused  speakers  wish 
they  were. 

Axiom  7.  The  toastmaster  should  always  have  in  his  reper¬ 
tory  the  phrase,  “We  have  with  us  tonight.” 

This  not  only  relieves  the  apprehension  of  the  audience,  but  also 
allows  the  toastmaster  to  “say  an  undisputed  thing  in  such  a  sol¬ 
emn  way.” 

Axiom  8.  The  words,  “needs  no  introduction,”  can  also  be 
used  with  effect. 

Do  not,  however,  follow  with  a  biographical  sketch,  or  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  “Blue  Book”  or  “Who’s  Who.” 

Axiom  9.  The  toastmaster’s  introduction  of  a  speaker  should 
not,  as  a  rule,  belonger  than  the  speech  of  the  respondent. 

Axiom  10.  The  toastmaster’s  introduction,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  not  be  so  brief  as  to  be  brutal. 


To  be  introduced  as  I  was  once — “The  next  is  Mr.  Williams,  who 
will  talk  on  soap” — is  nothing  short  of  criminal,  and  incites 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  murder.  In  such  cases,  a  toastmaster  is 
unnecessary,  and  a  printed  list,  or  an  illuminated  signboard  such 
as  obtains  at  a  vaudeville  performance,  is  a  big  improvement. 

Axiom  11.  The  toastmaster  should  be  empowered  by  law  to 
kill  a  speaker  who  talks  over  two  hours. 

An  hour  and  a  half  should  be  the  limit,  and  there  are  men 
who  can  say  something  in  twenty  minutes.  Without  arbitrarily 
fixing  any  given  time,  the  height  of  the  art  of  after-dinner  oratory 
is  in  knowing  when  to  sit  down :  the  average  banquet  is  neither  an 
endurance  test  nor  a  Chinese  drama. 

Axiom  12.  The  toastmaster  must  please  everybody  and  offend 
nobody. 

Axiom  13.  The  toastmaster  should  have  at  least  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  the  respondents. 

Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  for  all  concerned  than  to  have 
a  toastmaster  frame  up  a  glowing  speech  of  welcome  to  “our  well 
known  friend,  whose  smiling  face  I  now  gaze  into  with  feelings  of 
fondest  regard,”  and  launch  this  at  a  totally  innocent  but  amazed 
guest  at  the  speaker’s  table,  until  someone  pulls  the  toastmaster’s 
coat  tails  and  informs  him  that  the  man  he  is  trying  to  introduce 
is  seated  over  here  on  the  other  side. 

Axiom  14.  The  toastmaster  must  keep  sober. 

This  is  the  only  drawback  to  the  job,  and  a  faithful  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  prerogative  should  entitle  the  toastmaster  to  a  Carne¬ 
gie  medal  for  heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  having  these  axioms,  as  it  were,  for  the  ring  rules 
of  the  game,  we  will  pass  to  our  list,  and  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  orators,  your  toastmaster  is  going  to  disappear 
from  view,  from  which  he  will  emerge  only  when  required 
to  keep  the  proceedings  moving,  or,  in  case  any  of  our  ora¬ 
torical  flock,  not  content  with  making  a  flight  for  altitude, 
should  make  an  attempt  to  see  if  he  can  stay  up  in  the  air 
the  longest,  I  may  be  compelled  to  call  him  down.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.  ) 

In  speaking  of  flocks,  let  me  say  this  is  the  largest  flock 
I  ever  hovered,  and  one  of  the  finest,  as  you  will  say  be¬ 
fore  we  get  through.  I  am  reminded  of  a  woman  who  was 
on  the  street  car  with  a  vast  number  of  children,  and  another 
woman  said  to  her,  “Madam,  are  all  these  lovely  children 
yours,  or  is  this  a  picnic?”  and  the  woman  replied,  “They 
are  all  mine,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  no  picnic.”  (Laughter.) 
But  to  our  first  topic — and  what  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  subject  assigned — The  Clay  Show? 

“Awake,  ye  drowsy  men  of  clay, 

Awake  unto  my  roundelay, 

Rub  out  the  slumber  from  your  eyes 
Or  concrete  will  carry  off  the  prize.” 

If  concrete  gets  anything  away  from  Mr.  Penfield,  con¬ 
crete  will  earn  it.  And  could  this  appropriate  subject  be 
assigned  to  a  more  appropriate  respondent  than  he  who  is 
to  speak  to  you,  he  whom  we  all  know,  “who  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction,”  “whom  we  have  with  us  tonight.”  A  man  whose 
keen  perception,  colossal  brain,  magnificent  native  ability  and 
personal  magnetism  has  made  possible,  as  you  have  seen 
here,  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  exhibit  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  present  Mr.  R.  C.  Pen- 
field,  president  of  the  International  Clay  Products  Company. 
(Applause.) 

THE  CLAY  SHOW. 

BY  R.  C.  PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

“Awake,  ye  drowsy  men  of  clay ! 

Awake  unto  this  roundelay ! 

Rub  out  the  slumber  from  your  eyes, 

Or  concrete  carries  off  the  prize.” 

Mr.  Toastmaster ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  think,  the  toastmaster  has  broken  several  of  the  axioms.  I 
wish  to  make  an  explanation.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  I  was 
one  of  the  thirty-five  charter  members  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  I  asked  Mr.  Randall  how  many  of  the 
charter  members  were  present  tonight,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
think  there  were  more  than  six  or  seven.  I  have  never  missed 
but  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  twenty-seven  years.  My  experience 
will  also  illustrate  a  couple  of  very  common  every-day  axioms, 
one  of  which  is  that  “The  unexpected  always  happens,”  and  the 
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other  is,  “Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits.”  Now,  when  I 
first  started  in,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  I  was  quite  a  good  deal 
younger  than  I  am  today,  and  I  used  to  listen  to  the  oratory  of 
D.  V.  Purington,  and  Eudaly,  and  Gates,  and  later  on  I  listened  to 
the  witty  and  humorous  Sibley,  and  for  all  these  years  I  have 
listened  to  the  oratory  of  Secretary  Randall,  and  after  a  few 
years  I  thought  perhaps  I  might  have  a  chance  myself  to  speak. 
So  I  prepared  a  speech,  and  I  committed  it  to  memory,  and  I  prac¬ 
ticed  before  the  mirror  and  was  all  ready  to  deliver  it.  I  carried 
it  for  several  years  in  my  pocket  and  attended  the  conventions,  but 
some  way  or  another  they  never  called  on  me,  and  it  ran  along 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  I  finally  concluded  I  was  perfectly 
safe,  and  I  naturally  neglected  to  make  any  preparation,  and 
have  not  been  doing  so  for  a  good  many  years,  and  so  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  the  unexpected  really  does  happen,  I  find  myself  before 
you  to  make  a  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  The  telephone  rang  a  few  days  ago  and 
I  was  advised  that  I  was  to  speak  here  tonight,  the  subject  assigned 
being  “The  Clay  Show,”  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  you  tonight.  On  the  toast  list  we  read  the  verse, 


or  possibly  two,  I  am  going  to  read  you  tonight.  First,  to  get 
after  the  cement  man,  here  is  a  little  story  which  he  wrote  some 
time  ago.  Perhaps  many  of  you  have  heard  it,  but  many  have 
not,  and  here  it  is.  » 

MARY’S  LAMB  IN  CHICAGO. 

Mary  took  her  little  lamb 
To  see  the  Cement  Show, 

But  thoughtlessly  left  him  there, 

To  wander  to  and  fro. 

He  trotted  ’round  from  booth  to  booth, 

But  not  on  pleasure  bent ; 

He  said,  “I  came  to  this  big  show 
To  learn  about  cement.” 

He  found  at  noontime  in  one  booth 
A  sack  of  fine  gray  feed ; 

’Twas  “recommended  highly”- — 

He  filled  up  with  great  speed. 

But  soon  he  felt  a  little  pain 
Beneath  his  pinafore. 

It  grew  and  grew  and  grew  and  grew 
’Till  he  had  pains  galore. 


“Awake,  ye  drowsy  men  of  clay ! 

Awake  unto  this  roundelay ! 

Rub  out  the  slumber  from  your  eyes, 

Or  concrete  carries  off  the  prize.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  hardly  proper  at  a  banquet  of  this  kind 
to  talk  shop,  but  it  is  the  subject  they  put  up  to  me,  and  surely 
concrete  will  carry  off  the  prize  unless  the  brickmakers  of  this 
country  wake  up,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  started 
the  Clay  Show.  I  wish,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  you  had  assigned  me  a 
more  pleasant  theme  for  such  a  happy  occasion.  We  are  gathered 
here  tonight  for  relaxation,  for  reminiscences,  for  pleasure,  and 
what  a  rude  awakening  it  is  for  our  sweethearts  and  our  wives 
who  are  with  us  tonight  to  hear  that  the  concrete  man  will  “get 
us  if  we  don’t  watch  out”  (laughter.),  and  yet  the  occasion  is 
most  auspicious,  for  we  have  the  ladies  with  us, tonight  and  per¬ 
haps  they  might  be  turned  into  a  great  agency  to  act  in  helping 
along  this  work.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  inactivity  on 
the  part  of  the  clayworkers  of  the  United  States  to  properly  pro¬ 
mote  and  push  the  sale  of  their  wonderful  product,  is  costing  them 
millions  of  dollars  in  loss  annually.  Now,  if  the  ladies  could 
figure  out  that  this  inactivity  on  the  part  of  their  lords  and  mas¬ 
ters  is  costing  them  a  trip  to  the  Clay  Exposition,  or  to  Panama, 
or  to  Europe,  or  perhaps  costing  them  a  beautiful  fireproof  home 
of  brick,  they  will  perhaps  assist  us  in  carrying  on  this  great  work. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Cement  Show  and  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  started,  and  in  a  few  years  two  great  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  expanded  in  a  way  that  is  the  wonder  of  the  century. 
Until  one  year  ago  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  a  Clay  Show,  and  yet 
within  two  years,  and  with  the  two  shows,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
millions  of  peoole  have  learned  of  the  clay  industry  and  that  it  is 
able  to  have  a  Clay  Show  and  a  creditable  one,  and  architects 
and  builders  from  all  over  the  United  States  have  visited  the 
Exposition  and  have  been  surprised  at  the  results  there  seen. 

I  chanced  to  meet  an  old  friend  today,  Frank  L.  Brown,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  He  addressed  the 
convention  and  asked  the  members  to  come  to  San  Francisco  and 
attend  the  1915  exposition.  I  asked  Mr.  Brown  how  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  this  exposition  and  raise  $16,000,000  to  make  it 
possible  from  a  city  so  recently  destroyed  by  fire  and  earthquake, 
and  he  replied:  “Penfield,  we  love  our  city  and  our  State,  and  we 
have  a  saying'  on  the  Coast  that  ‘we  never  knock  the  other  fellow  s 
game,  but  help  all  good  work  along.”  Now,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  that  is  the  spirit  that  spells  success,  and  that  is  what  has 
made  the  Clay  Show  possible.  The  Chicago  manufacturers  and 
manufacturers  from  every  part  of  the  country  have  come  forward 
with  loyal  support  and  united  action.  The  Chicago  manufacturers 
have  obliterated  their  individuality  so  far  as  firms  are  concerned. 
The  face  brick  people  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  all  have 
united  to  make  the  Clay  Show  a  success  and  to  promote  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested.  Another  great  result 
that  has  come  to  us  through  the  Clay  Show  this  year  is  the  spirit 
of  friendly  feeling  that  exists  among  all  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation.  One  year  ago  we  had  a  little  difference ;  that  has  all 
been  healed ;  and,  looking  forward  to  the  best  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  every  one  has  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  pushed 
and  made  this  show  a  great  success. 

We  have  made  several  discoveries  in  connection  with  this 
work,  one  of  which  is  the  Chicago  Clay  Club.  This  organization 
was  formed  a  year  ago  simply  as  a  means  of  getting  the  Chicago 
members  together  for  entertaining  the  guests,  and  has  resulted  in 
an  organization  which  has  brought  all  the  interests  in  Chicago 
closer  together.  We  have  discovered  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Clay 
Products  Show  another  great  man.  This  man  is  none  other  than 
Frank  L.  Hopley  (applause),  a  man  so  modest  that  I  could  not 
get  him  to  come  to  this  banquet  tonight.  He  promised  to  come, 
but  I  find  he  is  not  here.  He  is  not  only  a  royal  good  fellow  and 
a  great  booster  for  clay,  but  he  is  a  poet,  and  he  puts  his  poetry 
to  good  use.  He  has  written  several  little  stories,  one  of  which. 


And  thus  he  found  that  poor  cement 
Was  his  undoing  quite.  . 

He  cast  about  for  quick  relief 
From  his  most  painful  plight. 

At  last  he  got  a  real  hot  brick 
To  lay  upon  the  pain. 

And  soon  the  brick  produced  a  cure 
And  he  was  well  again. 


This  lamb,  like  people,  has  found  out — - 
Though  from  cement  they’re  sick — 

Their  ills  will  quickly  disappear 

When  they  go  back  to  brick.  (Appplause.) 


Not  content  with  an  accomplishment  of  this  kind,  and  with  a 
purpose  of  accomplishing  something  for  clay  products,  he  has 
written  the  verses  entitled,  “Who  Put  the  Con  in  Concrete,”  which 
we  intend  to  send  to  every  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  every 
clayworker  in  the  United  States,  and  we  hope  to  have  them  pass 
them  on  to  their  lacal  papers,  and  in  every  way  we  can  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  these  verses. 

WHO  PUT  THE  “CON”  IN  CONCRETE. 

The  manufacturer  of  cement 
On  making  dividends  intent, 

“Output”  not  “quality”  his  bent, 

He  aims  to  make  “increased  per  cent,” 

And  puts 

the  “Con” 

in  concrete. 


Contractors  took  the  job  too  low, 

And  tried  to  heal  financial  woe. 

By  shaving  quality  in  mix. 

And  made  the  concrete  good  for  nix. 

They  put 

the  “Con” 

in  concrete. 

The  sand  man  fails  to  see  the  hurt 
Of  mixing  in  a  “little”  dirt. 

Though  sharp  and  clean  the  sand  should  be 
From  “corn  ground”  it  is  never  free. 

He  puts 

the  “Con” 

in  concrete. 


The  crushed  stone  man  in  haste  to  ship 
Allows  inferior  stone  to  slip, 

And  to  the  mixer  this  stone  goes, 
Concealing  many  future  woes, 

And  puts 

the  “Con” 

in  concrete. 
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The  water  boy  on  baseball  bent, 

Doesn’t  care  much  about  cement. 

The  water  varies  with  every  batch, 

And  right  there  trouble  begins  to  hatch, 

And  puts 

the  “Con” 

in  concrete. 

The  Dago — not  a  concrete  sage — 

But  'cause  he  works  for  lowly  wage, 

Apportions  out  each  aggregate, 

And  doesn’t  keep  the  portions  straight. 

He  puts 

the  “Con” 

in  concrete. 

Cement  pipe  men’s  seductive  lure 
Puts  this  pipe  into  the  sewer, 

Where  fumes  and  acids  gnaw  and  eat 
Until  destruction  is  complete — 

Another  “'Con”  in  concrete. 

(Applause.) 

Then  comes  the  rain  and  frost  and  sleet 
Upon  the  concrete  mass  to  beat. 

The  rain  soaks  in — freeze  follows  rain, 

And  splits  the  concrete  mass  in  twain. 

It  puts 

the  “Con” 

in  concrete. 

The  building  done — it  is  fireproof, 

So  long  as  firemen  are  held  aloof ; 

If  on  the  walls  the  flames  should  play, 

It  crumbles,  spalls  and  falls  away. 

For  that’s 

the  “Con” 

in  concrete. 


F.  L.  Hopley,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

O’er  flood  and  flame  clay  rules  sublime, 

Defying  frost  and  even  time. 

It  lias  no  “ifs”  or  concrete  fears ; 

It  lasts  supreme  throughout  the  years. 

Clay  lacks  the  “con” 

in  concrete. 

(Applause.) 

Beforse  passing  the  subject,  I  may  add  that  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  our  Clay  Show,  the 
plan  of  building  a  house  from  bricks  sent  in  by  parcels  post  was 
conceived,  and  5,000  letters  were  addressed  to  manufacturers  and 
they  were  asked  to  send  a  brick  by  parcels  post,  and  give  the 
news  to  their  papers.  The  amount  of  publicity  we  have  received 
from  this  source  is  enormous.  We  have  received  notices  in  the 
New  York  papers,  Chicago  papers,  San  Francisco,  Omaha,  St. 
Louis,  in  fact  papers  all  over  the  country  have  given  us  a  pub¬ 
licity  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way. 
We  happened  to  get  in  right  on  the  parcels  post  proposition  and 
we  got  away  with  it. 

I  wish  I  had  the  eloquence  to  portray  the  beauties  and  the 
possibilities  of  this  wonderful  substance  called  clay  that  yields 
to  the  deft  touch  of  the  potter  and  to  the  artistic  touch  of  the 
modeler,  or  to  become  the  handmaid  of  the  sculptor,  which,  when 
fashioned  and  formed  is  placed  in  the  fire,  which  destroys  almost 
every  other  known  substance,  and  yet  makes  clay  more  lasting 
and  beautiful.  When  the  government  of  the  United  States  builds  a 
wonderful  dreadnaught  to  send  forth  to  defend  its  honor  or  to 
enforce  its  decrees,  it  places  within  this  dreadnaught  the  most 
perfect  machinery  and  surrounds  it  with  the  most  powerful  armor. 
When  the  wonderful  Woolworth  building  was  constructed  in  New 
York  City,  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  building  in  New 
York,  the  architect  selected  for  the  material  to  go  into  this  build¬ 


ing  the  most  wonderful  material  known  to  man — brick,  tile  and 
terra  cotta. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  clay 
as  measured  by  every  known  test. 

But  there  is  still  a  higher  and  more  authoritative  endorsement 
and  why  or  how  can  we  doubt  it — 

When  from  all  the  world's  vast  storehouse  filled  with  priceless 
jewels  fair, 

With  all  her  wondrous  metals  so  valuable  and  rare. 

Passing  every  other  substance  of  the  world’s  entire  array, 

When  God  created  man  he  made  him  of  clay. 

(Prolonged  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Williams:  Mr.  Kloer,  suppose  we  now  sing 
No.  21  on  the  song  sheet,  “Somebody  Else  Is  Getting  It.” 
(Laughter.) 

That  was  just,  because  I  think  I  am  going  to  get  it  in  a 
minute.  When  Mr.  Penfield  was  giving  us  that  beautiful 
rendition,  “Who  put  the  con  in  concrete?”  like  the  “lay  of 
the  last  minstrel,”  I  thought  to  myself,  well,  whoever  put  the 
con  in  concrete,  it  was  Penfield  who  put  the  lay  in  clay. 
(Laughter.) 

I  have  an  intuition  that  Father  Dorney  is  going  to  make 
his  speech  on  me.  I  have  heard  him  growling  at  several 
things  I  have  said  when  I  got  into  his  territory  once  or 
twice.  I  hope  he  will  be  merciful,  because  I  get  some  hard 
jolts,  without  going  out  of  the  family  for  them.  I  have  one  of 
the  most  severe  critics  on  my  left,  and  as  an  example  I  will 
tell  you  one  she  handed  me  recently.  I  have  had  the  distin¬ 
guished  privilege  of  presiding  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
annual  banquets  of  a  number  of  organizations  in  this  city,  as 
a  kind  of  permanent  toastmaster.  They  used  to  say  nice  things 
about  me,  and  it  was  very  flattering  and  very  nice  to  take,  and 
very  true,  and  I  used  to  come  home  and  narrate  these  things 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  I  assure  you  these  things  lost  none  in 
the  telling.  One  night  I  came  and  put  it  up  pretty  strong, 
and  told  her  how  the  president  had  introduced  me.  She 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  and  said:  “Did 
he  really  attribute  all  those  wonderful  things  to  you?  Did 
he  say  all  those  wonderful  things  about  you?  Did  he  give 
you  credit  for  all  that?”  “Yes,  madam,  he  certainly  did.” 
She  said,  “Dear,  I  hope  you  are  not  leading  a  double  life.” 
(Laughter.) 

Now,  my  feelings  in  introducing  the  next  speaker  are 
paradoxical.  I  would  really  like  to  talk  about  him  all  night 
long,  and  even  then  I  could  not  begin  to  say  all  the  things 
I  wanted  to  say.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hate  to  waste  a  single 
moment  myself,  for  he  can  use  the  time  so  much  better  than 
I  can.  Father  Dorney  is — but  wait  until  you  hear  him.  I 
present  my  dear — I  am  trying  to  square  myself  with  him  now 
— my  dear  and  old-time  friend,  Father  M.  J.  Dorney.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

THE  CRUCIBLE. 

REV.  M.  J.  DORNEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

“The  bubbling  clross  the  rim  runs  o’er, 

Until  the  Alchemist  doth  pour. 

When  from  the  crucible,  behold. 

He  brings  with  magic  words,  pure  gold !” 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

If  I  were  not  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public  I  think  I  would 
be  worse  than  any  little  boy  that  started  out  the  first  time  Mr. 
Williams  and  I  very  ofen  start  a  banquet  together,  very  often. 
(Laughter.)  In  fact,  I  think  he  may  do  like  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
an  old  race  horse  man.  I  have  friends  of  all  kinds,  and  if  you 
have  ever  been  on  a  trotting  horse  race  track  you  have  heard  of 
this  friend  of  mine.  Jack  Splan.  Jack  has  one  of  the  sweetest  lit¬ 
tle  wives,  except  the  ladies  present.  I  think  I  ever  saw.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Splan  and  myself  staid  out  late  at 
Rector’s.  It  was  the  first  night  I  met  Mr.  Splan,  and  after  that 
whenever  Jack  was  out  late,  he  was  always  out  with  me.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  struck  me  tonight.  Mr. 
Williams  is  always  a  good  example  to  follow.  He  had  to  prove 
to  you  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  here.  Purington  is  also  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  but  I  can’t  use  that  because  he  used  that  excuse, 
and  I  have  got  to  use  something  else.  First,  I  suppose  we  are  all 
of  clay  and  so  I  get  into  line  with  the  rest  of  you.  When  I  was 
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first  ordained,  forty  years  ago — I  naturally  have  no  reason  for 
withholding  my  age — the  first  Sunday  I  went  to  the  little  church 
at  Eighteenth  and  Clark  streets,  here  in  Chicago- — I  am  glad  you 
are  here  in  Chicago;  you  are  bringing  us  money;  you  come  for  a 
change  and  we  get  the  change.  Well.  I  went  to  this  old  church 
there  and  there  was  a  little  old  man  who  all  the  old  Chicago 
people  would  know — a  typical  old-fashioned  country  chaplain.  I 
was  at  the  altar  and  he  walked  up  where  I  was  and  when  he  talked 
he  talked  with  a  lisp  and  said,  “I  am  not  going  to  introduce  this 
young  man  to  you ;  every  one  of  you  knew  him  when  he  was 
making  mud  pies  out  here  on  the  street.”  You  see,  I  was  one 
of  the  makers  of  ornamental  clay  products  myself.  I  get  into  two 
classes — the  common  brick  made  out  of  Chicago  stuff  and  a  sort  of 
ornamental  stuif  besides — that  is  how  I  come  in  touch  with  you. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  story  of  a  man  who  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  He  called  his  creditors  together  and  he  said :  “I  have  been 
honest  all  my  life.  I  haven’t  got  a  dollar,  but  I  have  a  good  rep¬ 
utation.  I  have  nothing  left  but  my  body.  I  am  going  to  cut  it 
up  and  give  everybody  a  piece,  so  you  see  I  give  everything  I  have.” 
A  little  Irishman  said,  “I  am  agreeable  to  that  if  you  will  make 
me  a  preferred  creditor.”  The  man  said,  “What  do  you  want  to 
be  a  preferred  creditor  for?”  The  Irishman  said,  “I  want  your 
gall.”  (Laughter.)  Now,  whether  I  come  in  legitimately  or 
whether  I  come  in  as  a  preferred  creditor  I  am  here  and  here  I 
propose  to  stay.  (Laughter.) 

We  have  a  little  story  up  in  our  school.  This  is  a  little  story 
that  can  be  told.  I  have  sixteen  hundred  children  in  my  school. 
In  one  of  their  books  is  this  lesson:  “Do  you  see  the  cow?  Isn’t 
the  cow  pretty?  Can  the  cow  run?  Can  the  cow  run  as  fast  as 
the  horse?”  One  of  the  teachers  asked  one  of  the  boys  to  repeat 
the  lesson,  and  this  is  what  he  said :  “Catch  on  to  the  cow.  Isn’t 
she  a  beaut !  Can  she  hustle  like  a  horse.  No.  The  cow  ain’t  in 
it  with  a  horse.”  You  know  I  feel  like  that  always  when  I  talk 
after  Williams.  (Laughter.) 

Now  that  story  he  told  you.  He  and  I  always  work  together. 
This  is  a  kind  of  team  work.  We  have  names  on  the  stage  but  we 
are  keeping  our  identity  close.  That  story  he  told  you  about  the 
woman  with  the  children — that  woman  was  one  of  my  parishion¬ 
ers.  Her  husband  was  working  on  the  track  up  my  way.  Every¬ 
body  in  my  parish  is  a  laborer.  I  haven’t  anybody  else.  I  dont’ 
like  people  who  have  too  much  money.  They  know  as  much  as  I 
do.  I  told  this  story  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  pubilsher  and 
he  published  it — he  is  one  of  the  cleverest  story  tellers  I  ever 
knew.  One  day  this  old  Irishman  saw  a  bunch  of  engineers  and 
contractors  in  their  special  train.  He  said,  “I  would  like  to  know 
something;  will  you  tell  me  what  the  two  green  lanterns  on  the 
end  of  your  train  are  for?”  They  said,  “Why,  it  indicates  that 
this  is  a  long  train  cut  in  two  and  that  another  train  is  coming 
immediately  after.”  He  said,  “Well,  I  never  knew  that  before.” 
The  next  Sunday  I  saw  him  with  one  child  in  the  baby  carriage 
with  two  green  flags  fastened  on  behind.  (Laughter.)  That  ref¬ 
erence  the  toastmaster  made  a  while  ago  about  these  oratorical 
aviators,  giving  him  an  occasion  to  call  them  down,  reminds  me 
of  a  story  I  heard  the  other  day  of  an  old  lady  who  was  talking 
about  these  aviators  and  she  said,  “Suppose  one  of  the  engines 
stopped  while  they  were  up  in  the  air,  what  would  the  man  do?” 
“Why,”  the  man  replied,  “that  is  the  serious  thing  about  this  avia¬ 
tion  business ;  there  are  three  men  up  in  the  air  now  and  they 
can’t  come  down  because  the  engine  has  stopped.”  (Laughter.) 
I  think  I  had  better  stop  now.  I  have  been  going  long  enough. 
I  met  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  and  he  thought  he  had  had 
some  trouble.  He  said  he  got  in  some  trouble  in  another  man’s 
house  and  was  running  away,  and  as  he  was  running  across  a  field, 
a  jack  rabbit  ran  in  front  of  him,  and  he  said,  “Get  out  of  my 
way,  you  fool  rabbit,  let  me  show  you  how  to  run.”  (Laughter.) 
Well,  I  think  I  will  have  to  come  down  myself  or  I  will  get  shot 
at  if  I  don’t,  and  I  know  enough  to  come  down  myself. 

I  was  put  here  to  talk  on  rather  a  serious  subject.  I  know  a 
little  about  crucibles.  I  looked  into  the  dictionary  and  it  said,  “A 
crucible  is  a  jug.”  (Laughter.)  I  never  knew  how  useful  a  jug 
was  before.  I  have  seen  water  in  it,  and  other  things.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  Up  in  my  neighborhood,  which  is  supposed  to  be  rather  wild 
(but  it  is  not  true),  I  had  some  sort  of  an  affair  going  on  and  I 
wanted  the  saloons  all  shut  up  for  a  while.  The  newspapers 
laughed  at  me  and  said  they  would  like  to  see  me  stop  them,  and 
I  said,  “I  want  you  to  shut  up  your  places  every  night  for  two 
weeks.  Well,  they  did  it.  In  my  district,  I  am  the  police  force 
and  the  mayor  and  everything  else,  simply  because  I  have  my 
people  for  my  friends.  The  newspapers  said,  “You  can’t  get  Tim 
O’Reilly.”  I  said,  “I  will  have  him  In  the  front  pew  tonight.”  I 
went  to  him  and  said,  “Come  up  here  and  show  these  fellows,” 
and  he  did.  I  said  I  didn’t  want  them  to  be  good  just  for  a  little 
while,  but  for  all  time,  but  I  wanted  it  in  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  just  then.  I  told  them,  to  illustrate  all  I  wanted  them  to 
do,  there  was  the  story  of  the  little  boy  going  with  his  father’s 
dinner,  and  he  had  a  little  bucket  in  each  hand.  A  man  met  him 
and  said,  "Where  are  you  going?”  The  little  boy  said,  “I  am 
going  to  the  packing  house  with  father’s  dinner.”  “What  are  you 


taking  him?”  “I  have  some  bread  and  meat  and  some  pie  and 
other  things.”  “What  have  you  got  in  the  other  bucket?”  “Beer.” 
The  man  said,  “Why,  my  little  boy,  your  father  mustn’t  drink 
beer.”  “My  father  don’t  drink  the  beer;  he  just  dips  his  bread  in 
it.”  (Laughter.) 

This  toast  of  mine  is  about  crucibles.  We  are  told  it  is  a  jug, 
and  why  is  it  called  a  crucible?  Now,  it  struck  me,  and  I,  with¬ 
out  being  an  authority  myself,  will  say  that  crucible  comes  from 
the  Latin  words  which  mean  cross.  I  think  the  original  crucibles 
were  made  by  the  Catholics,  because  there  was  not  anything  else 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago.  Dig  down  deep  and  you  can 
find  either  a  Hottentot  or  a  Catholic.  These  Catholics  in  many 
things  were  superstitious,  and  they  are  now,  more  so  than  any¬ 
body  else,  but  we  are  all  a  little  bit  superstitious,  and  from  all 
we  can  learn  they  put  the  cross  on  the  jugs  to  keep  the  devil 
out  of  them  so.  the  alcohol  could  work  properly,  so  the  alchemist 
could  work.  I  believe  that  must  have  been  the  origin  of  the  word 
out  of  which  so  much  can  be  developed.  I  am  given  this  as  a 
toast  tonight,  and  I  presume  it  refers  to  "your  convention,  into 
which  the  thoughts  are  thrown  and  by  the  heat  of  argument  and 
discussion — I  mean  kindly  argument  and  reasonable  discussion — 
there  is  a  heat  generated  that  makes  them  boil,  and  the  light 
things  and  the  poor  things  come  to  the  top  and  boil  over  and  out 
and  in  the  residue  will  be  found  the  real  gold  which  comes  from 
reasonable  discussion.  (Applause.)  Your  convention  is  the  truest 
of  crucibles,  one  in  which  the  best  thought,  all  the  intelligence  of 
your  craft  is  to  be  found,  in  which  will  be  poured  by  experienced 
alchemists  all  that  is  good  for  the  advancement  of  the  men  and 
the  work  in  which  you  are  interested.  I  say  you.  because  you 
are  the  leaders,  the  benefactors  of  the  race,  for  we  are  all  in¬ 
terested  alike. 

I  saw  the  terrific  blast  that  banished  part  of  Chicago  from 
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the  face  of  the  earth  when  all  materials  in  this  poor  little  strug¬ 
gling  town  went  down  before  that  blast,  saw  the  buildings  and  the 
homes,  one  after  the  other,  crumbling  into  dust,  going  back  into 
the  original  nothingness,  and  I  felt  there  must  be  some  material 
somewhere  by  which  nature  could  resist  this  thing.  Nature  does 
not  create  a  destructive  element  without  constructing  something 
to  antagonize  and  leave  it  conquered,  for  nature  is  not  destructive; 
nature  is  upbuilding.  Man  grows  from  tiny  babyhood,  the  plant 
from  its  little  seed,  finds  nourishment  everywhere  for  strength  and 
power.  Now  where  is  that  created  in  nature  which  is  destructive? 
All  have  capabilities  to  make  strong  and  perfect,  not  to  destroy.  I 
felt  in  that  awful  blast  Chicago  would  need  what  man  needed,  that 
fire  added  to  nature’s  best  element,  clay,  which  would  build  up  a 
substance  against  which  fire  might  burn  at  will,  for  it  has  in  tem¬ 
pering  made  it  stronger  than  itself.  The  addition  of  any  heat 
could  only  make  it  stronger  and  more  powerful.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  little  brick  that  grovelled  in  the  dust  should  have  the 
intelligence  of  men  like  you  falling  upon  it  to  find  its  weakness 
and  strengthen  it  against  itself,  and  that  a  time  would  come  when 
men  would  conquer  all  else  in  nature.  And  you  are  here  and  this 
congress  of  yours  is  a  crucible  into  which  your  thoughts  are  to 
be  thrown,  and  you  are  to  bring  out  of  it  the  perfect  building 
material  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  destructive  ele¬ 
ments  generated  in  the  world.  (Applause.)  A  real  crucible  from 
which  will  develop  your  own  advancement,  but  no  man  can  build 
alone.  'The  man  who  builds,  builds  for  others,  sometimes  proudly 
for  a  child  from  his  own  loins,  but  always  for  the  rest,  of  man¬ 
kind.  No  man  produces  that  that  does  not  make  man’s  intelli¬ 
gence  greater  and  his  brawn  stronger,  and  no  man  does  a  good  act 
that  it  does  not  strengthen  the  world.  So  while  doing  this  crucible 
work  for  yourselves,  you  cannot  eliminate  the  rest  of  us.  t\e  and 
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the  future  generations  to  come  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
work  of  this  convention  (Applause.)  I  heard  some  of  the  things 
that  were  said  in  your  convention  that  were  new  things  to  me, 
opening  up  my  mind  in  the  direction  away  and  out  of  the  beaten 
path,  and  it  led  me  to  think,  here  is  a  convention,  alongside  of 
those  that  come  and  go  in  this  great  convention  city  of  ours,  that 
is  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  land,  making  it  so  strong,  so  powerful, 
in  all  its  every  day  walks,  that  we  can  withstand  even  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  politics,  all  the  mistakes  of  Legislatures  that  cannot  hurt 
this  country  while  men  like  you  are  upbuilding  it.  The  strength 
you  are  giving  to  your  lines  and  others,  the  power  you  are  build¬ 
ing  of,  will  make  it  so  strong  that  even  corrupting  influence  can¬ 
not  be  of  any  great  lasting  disadvantage,  and  in  time  the  other 
things  you  do,  bringing  together  the  best  that  is,  will  bring  out 
the  best  in  other  lines,  the  best  of  our  statesmanship,  as  well  as 
our  business  methods,  material  as  well  as  individual ;  these  all 
will  develop  this,  the  most  wonderful  land  the  sun  ever  shone 
on ;  we  will  have  a  civilization  so  great,  that  we  will  have  at 
least  the  possibilities  .of  developing  beyond  that  which  the  human 
mind  cannot  possibly  think. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  work  you  are  here  to  do 
and  the  great  way  this  is  to  be  done,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  one 
of  those  who  is  privileged  to  speak  to  you  tonight.  I  return  to 
the  gentleman  who  asked  me,  and  you  who  have  listened  so  kind¬ 
ly,  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  you  tonight.  (Ap¬ 
plause.  ) 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  drink  the  toast — I  seem  to  be  the 
only  one  that  has  anything  left — that  the  little  Irishman  drank. 
He  went  around  and  looked  under  the  tables,  and  said,  “Here’s 
your  health,  my  good  friend.  It  is  yourself  that  drinks  to  me. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 
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Toastmaster  Williams:  The  evening  is  yet  young,  and 
we  are  about  half  way  through  our  program,  making  most 
excellent  progress.  As  I  had  anticipated,  I  got  it.  There  is 
no  use  trying  to  put  one  over  on  Father  Dorney.  He  is  always 
ready  with  a  come-back,  and  you  get  it  and  get  it  plenty, 
and  yet  I  recklessly  rush  in.  I  was  pleased  with  his  frank 
admission  of  his  familiarity  with  jugs.  He  went  further  to 
say  about  these  jugs  that  they  were  jugs  that  had  things  in 
them.  Of  course,  he  did  not  have  any  use  for  jugs  that 
were  empty.  Father  Dorney’s  slaps  at  me  remind  me  of  a 
little  story  which  I  will  tell  you  while  the  next  feature  on 
the  program  is  calming  herself.  A  certain  senator,  a  man  of 
great  distinction,  went  back  to  his  home  town  and  was 
shown  great  distinction  and  honor,  carried  around,  feted 
and  called  on  to  make  innumerable  speeches  here  and  there. 
Wherever  he  went,  there  was  one  fellow  in  the  audience  who 
would  get  up  and  say,  “Senator,  don’t  you  remember  that 
time  out  in  Texas  when  you  and  I  went  out  and  did  up  the 
town?”  and  the  committee  would  rush  and  quiet  him.  The 
next  speech,  the  same  man  had  another  “give-away”  on  the 
senator,  and  so  on,  and  finally  one  of  his  friends  said,  “Sen¬ 
ator,  who  is  your  friend?”  and  the  senator  said,  “I  don’t 
know  who  he  is,  but  he  is  hell  on  reminiscences.”  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  I  don’t  usually  use  such  words  as  “hell,”  but  Father 
Dorney  started  it.  Now,  we  are  going  to  depart  a  little  from 
the  orthodox  oratory  and  have  a  few  selected  readings  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Nickell,  of  Fulton,  Mo.  Miss  Nickell,  will 
you  kindly  favor  us? 


Miss  Elizabeth  Nickell:  Those  of  you  who  have  traveled 
far  from  home,  in  foreign  countries,  perhaps,  and  have  sud¬ 
denly  seen  Old  Glory  floating  in  the  breeze,  or  have  seen  a 
familiar  face  in  a  sea  of  strange  ones,  will  perhaps  appre¬ 
ciate  this  selection  of  Eugene  Field’s: 


JOHN  SMITH,  U.  S.  A. 

BY  EUGKNE  FIELD. 

Today  I  strayed  in  Charing  Cross,  as  wretched  as  could  be. 

With  thinking  of  my  home  and  friends  across  the  tumbling  sea; 
There  was  no  water  in  my  eyes,  but  my  spirits  were  depressed, 
And  my  heart  lay  like  a  sodden,  soggy  doughnut  in  my  breast 
This  way  and  that  streamed  multitudes  that  gayly  passed  me  by; 

Not  one  in  all  the  crowd  knew  me,  and  not  a  one  knew  I. 

“Oh,  for  a  touch  of  home !”  I  sighed ;  "Oh,  for  a  friendly  face ! 

“Oh,  for  a  hearty  handclasp  in  this  teaming  desert  place  !” 

And  so  soliloquizing,  as  a  homesick  creature  will, 

Incontinently  I  wandered  down  the  noisy,  bustling  hill, 

And  drifted,  automatic-like  and  vaguely,  into  Lowe’s, 

Where  Fortune  had  in  store  a  panacea  for  my  woes. 

The  register  was  open,  and  there  dawned  upon  my  sight 

A  name  that  filled  and  thrilled  me  with  a  cyclone  of  delight — ■ 
The  name  that  I  shall  venerate  unto  my  dying  day — - 
The  proud,  immortal  signature :  “John  Smith,  U.  S.  A.” 

Wildly  I  clutched  the  register,  and  brooded  on  that  name : 

I  knew  John  Smith,  yet  could  not  well  identify  the  same. 

I  knew  him  North,  I  knew  him  South,  I  knew  him  East  and  West; 

I  knew  him  all  so  well  I  knew  not  which  I  knew  the  best. 

His  eyes,  I  recollect,  were  gray  and  black  and  brown  and  blue; 

And  when  he  was  not  bald,  his  hair  was  of  chameleon  hue ; 
Lean,  fat,  tall,  short,  rich,  poor,  grave,  gay,  a  blonde  and  a  bru¬ 
nette — 

Aha!  Amid  this  London  fog,  John  Smith,  I  see  you  yet! 

I  see  you  yet ;  and  yet  the  sight  is  all  so  blurred  I  seem 
To  see  you  in  composite,  or  as  in  a  waking  dream. 

Which  are  you,  John?  I’d  like  to  know,  that  I  might  weave  a 
rhyme 

Appropriate  to  your  character,  your  politics  and  clime. 

So  tell  me,  were  you  "raised”  or  “reared?”  Your  pedigree  confess. 
In  some  such  treacherous  ism  as  “I  reckon”  or  “I  guess 
Let  fall  your  telltale  dialect,  that  instantly  I  may 
Identify  my  countryman,  “John  Smith,  U.  S.  A.” 

It’s  like  as  not  you  air  the  John  that  lived  a  spell  ago 

Deown  East,  where  codfish,  beans  ’nd  bona-fide  schoolma’ams 
grow ; 

Where  the  dear  old  homestead  nestles  like  among  the  Hampshire 
hills, 

And  where  the  robin  hops  about  the  cherry  boughs  ’nd  trills ; 
Where  Hubbard  squash  ’nd  huckleberries  grow  to  powerful  size, 
And  everything  is  orthodox  from  preachers  down  to  pies ; 
AVhere  we  had  to  go  to  meetin’  at  least  three  times  a  week. 

And  our  mothers  learnt  us  good  religious  Dr.  Watts  to  speak ; 
And  where  our  grandmas  sleep  their  sleep — God  rest  their  souls, 
I  say — 

And  God  bless  yours,  ef  you’re  that  John,  “John  Smith,  U.  S.  A.” 

Or  mebbe.  Colonel  Smith,  yo’  are  the  gentleman  I  know 
In  the  country  whar  the  finest  Democrats  and  hosses  grow ; 
Whar  the  ladies  are  all  beautiful,  an’  whar  the  crap  of  cawn 
Is  utilized  for  Bourbon,  and  true  orators  are  bawn. 

You’ve  ren  for  jedge,  and  killed  yore  man,  and  bet  on  Protor  Knott- 
Yore  heart  is  full  of  chivalry,  yore  skin  is  full  of  shot ; 

And  I  disremember  whar  I’ve  met  with  gentlemen  so  true 
As  yo’  all  in  Kaintucky,  whar  blood  and  grass  are  blue, 

Whar  a  niggah  with  a  ballot  is  the  signal  for  a  fight, 

Whar  a  yaller  dawg  pursues  the  coon  throughout  the  hammy 
night, 

Whar  blooms  the  furtive  possum — pride  and  glory  of  the  South  ! — 
An’  Aunty  makes  a  hoe  cake,  sah,  that  melts  within  yo’  mouth, 
Whar  all  night  long  the  mockin’  birds  are  warblin’  in  the  trees. 
And  black-eyed  Susans  nod  and  blink  at  every  passin’  breeze 
Whar  in  a  hallowed  soil  repose  the  ashes  of  our  Clay — 

Here’s  lookin’  at  yo’,  Col.  “John  Smith,  U.  S.  A.” 

Or  wuz  you  that  John  Smith  I  knew  out  yonder  in  the  West — 
That  part  of  our  republic  I  shall  always  love  the  best! — 

Wuz  you  him  that  went  prospectin  in  the  spring  of  ’49 

In  the  Red  Hoss  mountain  country  for  the  Gosh-All- Hemlock 
mine? 

Oh,  how  I’d  like  to  clasp  your  hand  an’  set  down  by  your  side, 

And  talk  about  the  good  old  days  beyond  the  Big  Divide — 

Old  times,  old  friends,  John  Smith,  would  make  our  hearts  beat 
high  again’, 

And  we’d  see  the  snow-top  mountains  like  we  used  to  see  ’em 
then. 

You  see,  John  Smith,  just  which  you  are  I  cannot  well  recall: 

And,  really,  I  am  pleased  to  think  you  somehow  must  be  all ! 
Whether  John  Smith  be  from  the  South,  the  North,  the  West,  the 
East, 

So  long  as  he’s  American,  it  matters  not  the  least; 

Where’er  he  be,  whate’er  his  lot,  he’s  eager  to  be  known, 

Not  by  his  mortal  name,  but  by  his  country’s  name  alone ; 

And  so,  compatriot,  I  am  proud  you  wrote  your  name  today 
Upon  the  register  at  Lowe’s,  “John  Smith,  U.  S.  A.” 

(Prolonged  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Williams:  I  beg  to  state,  although  it  may  be 
unnecessary,  that  Miss  Nickell  is  the  daughter  of  one  of 
your  own  members,  and  both  he  and  we  are  very  proud  of 
her.  I  do  not  suppose  she  ever  heard  any  puns  made  on  her 
name,  and  I  know  punning  is  the  worst  sort  of  an  offense, 
but  I  am  constrained  to  remark  that  if  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  ,  which  has  just  got  out  a  new  nickel  which  they 
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think  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  one,  should  try  to  improve 
on  this  Nickell,  they  could  not  do  it.  (Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.) 

One  of  the  players  in  a  strolling  troupe,  one  of  these 
barnstorming  outfits,  went  to  the  manager  one  day  and  said, 
“I  want  some  money.”  The  manager  said,  “You  always  want 
money.  How  much  do  you  want?”  “Well,  I  want  fifteen 
cents.”  “My  heavens,”  said  the  manager,  “you  are  extrav¬ 
agant;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  fifteen  cents?”  The 
player  said,  “I  want  to  get  a  shave.”  “Why?”  said  the  man¬ 
ager.  “Don’t  you  know,”  said  the  actor,  “we  are  going  to  play 
Romeo  and  Juliet  tonight,  and  wouldn’t  I  make  a  sweet  look¬ 
ing  Romeo  with  a  three  weeks’  growth  of  beard  on  my  face?” 
“Well,”  said  the  manager,  “we  won’t  play  Romeo  and  Juliet; 
we  will  play  Othello.”  (Laughter.) 

Now,  as  you  may  surmise,  our  next  respondent  has  failed 
to  appear.  His  excuse  is  all  sufficient,  perfectly  good,  and 
goes,  and  it  is  that  he  was  called  heme  by  a  visit  of  the 
stork  at  his  house.  At  last  reports  all  were  doing  well,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Reid.  (Laughter.)  The  topic  assigned  him  is 
“Our  By-Products,”  and  I  understand  by  the  poetry  which 
goes  with  the  topic  that  there  is  a  covert  intention  to  refer 
to  the  ladies,  and  this  response  was  to  have  been  to  the  ladies 
and  this  response  is  going  to  be  to  the  ladies,  because  we 
have  with  us  tonight  a  friend  who  has  risen  to  the  occasion. 
He  has  traveled  across  the  country  for  this  occasion.  He 
comes  from  Toronto,  Canada,  and  you  can’t  pay  too  high  a 
tribute  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  which  brought  that  mag¬ 
nificent  delegation  he,re  from  Canada,  together  with  the  in¬ 
spiring  band  of  Kilties.  I  did  not  catch  all  the  harmony 
which  runs  through  the  Kiltie  music  (laughter),  but  I  did  get 
the  beat  of  the  drum  now  and  then.  Mr.  C.  A.  Millar  is  the 
gentleman  who  has  generously  taken  upon  himself  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  toast,  “Our  Buy-Products,”  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  introducing  a  gentleman  who  said,  when  I  asked  him  how 
long  he  would  talk,  “I  could  talk  all  night  on  this  subject,  but 
I  think  possibly  I  will  confine  myself  to  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.”  He  can  talk  on  this  subject  with  my  permission  just 
as  long  as  he  pleases.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Millai\ 

OUR  BY-PRODUCTS, 
nx  C.  A.  MILLAR,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

“Our  buy-products!'’  How  we  prize  ’em, 

No  matter  where  we  roam. 

Nothing  like  these  finished  samples. 

They’re  the  dearest  things  at  home. 

Mr.  Toastmaster ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  have  not  had  time  to  look  into  the  dictionary  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “by-products.”  I  have  been  asked  to  take  the 
place  of  the  orator  whose  name  appears  on  this  program  and  can¬ 
didly  you  have  my  sympathy.  There  are  several  reasons.  One  is, 
a  person  to  speak  intelligently  must  know  his  subject  and  should 
have  a  little  time  to  prepare  himself.  I  have  not  had  one  moment, 
having  been  interfered  with  by  the  waiters  from  time  to  time. 
Another  reason  is  that  a  person  should  know  his  audience.  Most 
of  the  friends  here  I  have  met  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  my  first  convention  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  I  wish  I  had  been  here  before.  (Applause,)  I  assure  you 
there  are  only  two  things  that  will  keep  me  from  an  N.  B.  M.  A. 
convention  again — one  is  a  funeral  and  the  other  is  I  will  be 
“busted.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

This  subject  which  has  been  assigned  me  I  have  been  thinking 
of  not  a  little  since  I  sat  here.  By-products  strikes  me  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  extracted  from  the  manufacturer’s  products  and 
is  sold  on  the  side  to  make  a  little  extra.  Standard  Oil  Company, 
for  instance,  has  a  great  many  by-products  and  they  claim  to 
make  more  money  out  of  their  by-products  than  they  do  out  of 
the  original.  Now,  if  you  will  look  at  our  program  closely,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  not  spelled  in  the  usual  way.  The  “buy-products”  I 
am  asked  to  speak  about  is  the  ladies.  Before  I  do  that,  there 
are  two  or  three  things  I  want  to  mention  because  I  will  forget 
them  if  I  don’t  tell  them  while  they  are  on  my  mind,  and  I  will 
never  forget  the  ladies,  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful  to  the  Chicago  Clay  Club  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  us 
to  come  across  the  line  and  intermingle  with  you.  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  mingle  together  with  men  and  women 
such  as  we  have  here  tonight  and  one  cannot  do  that  without  being 
benefited.  You  are  men  and  women  of  high  attainments  and  noble 
ability,  as  is  shown  in  building  this  great  building  and  as  is 
shown  in  your  great  manufactories.  I  am  thankful  to  you  for 
this  great  privilege  and  I  am  sure  when  I  say  that  I  voice  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  came  with  me,  and  I  wrant  to  say  that 


we  have  it  in  our  mind  that  some  day  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
we  are  going  to  invite  you,  friends,  to  join  with  us  way  up  in 
the  North  for  a  convention.  (Applause.)  We  are  not  quite  large 
enough  yet  to  entertain  you,  but  we  are  growing,  I  can  assure  you. 
We  have  now  two  or  three  big  hotels  which  I  think  would  be  big 
enough  to  accommodate  the  convention  and  we  have  also  what  our 
councilmen  tell  us,  at  least,  a  germ  of  a  building  where  we  could 
meet,  if  not  in  the  hotel.  I  want  to  say  that  in  about  1916,  I 
hope  to  invite  this  convention  to  the  city  of  Toronto  and  I  want 
you  to  keep  that  in  your  heads  and  let  it  simmer,  and  when  we 
do  invite  you,  we  want  you  all  to  come.  (Applause.) 

Now  to  the  ladies.  I  am  sorry  that  my  wife  and  sweetheart 
is  not  with  me  here  tonight.  I  do  not  say  that  because  it  is  mere 
words,  because  I  want  to  assure  you  that  when  I  think  of  ladies 
at  all  I  think  of  two  ladies.  I  go  back  and  think  of  my  mother, 
and  I  can  think  of  nothing  better  or  nobler  than  my  mother,  who 
died  when  I  was  very  young,  but  she  is  my  ideal  of  womanhood. 
About  the  only  thing  that  I  can  remember  is  that  she  would  take 
us  at  night  time  and  put  her  hand  on  our  heads  before  we  went  to 
bed.  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  hope  I  never  shall.  I  hope 
the  day  will  never  come  when  I  shall  desecrate  my  mother’s  or  my 
wife's  name.  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  without  these 
buy-products.  Some  of  you  will  have  to  go  home  sooner  than  you 
had  .expected.  There  are  great  temptations  here  for  spending 
money.  I  would  say  to  those  who  have  come  here  without  their 
better  three-quarters,  don’t  forget  to  take  her  home  something. 
Don’t  go  out  and  buy  her  something  for  fifty  cents.  You  men 
don’t  think  anything  of  blowing  in  ten  or  twenty  dollars  on  your¬ 
selves.  Take  something  like  that  home  to  your  wives,  spend 
twenty  or  fifty  dollars  on  her;  she  will  appreciate  it.  (Applause.) 
I  have  known  some  men  who  seem  to  think  wives  are  expensive. 


E.  F.  Knight,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  hardly  think  that  is  the  case  with  you  men  here,  but  you  meet 
with  so  many  kinds  of  men  now  that  you  hardly  know  how  to 
size  him  up.  I  thought  of  a. character  today  and  our  toastmaster 
led  me  to  think  of  this  incident.  A  man  of  wealth,  such  as  we 
would  call  a  wealthy  man  on  our  side — worth  a  half  million  or 
more — over  here  I  know  that  don’t  cut  any  figure.  This  man  had 
had  two  or  three  wives — maybe  three  or  four.  One  of  them  had 
died  and  a  couple  had  gone  away.  His  wife  came  in  one  day 
and  wanted  to  go  down  town.  She  said,  “I  want  some  money, 
James.”  He  said,  “How  much  do  you  want?”  Now,  it  is  not  a 
nice  thing  to  ask  a  woman  how  much  she  wants ;  she  wants  all 
you’ve  got,  you  can  bank  on  that.  (Laughter.)  He  said,  “Well, 
how  much  do  you  want?”  The  wife  replied,  “Fifty  dollars;  I  want 
to  get  a  dress  and  a  coat.”  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  fifteen  cents  and  said,  “That  is  all  I’ve  got ;  take  it.” 
(Laughter.)  She  doesn’t  live  with  him  now.  But  that  is  not 
the  kind  of  men  we  have  with  us  tonight,  I  am  satisfied  of  that, 
and  I  want  you  to  rise  and  drink  a  toast  to  the  ladies — “The  best, 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  finest  forms  that  we  can  put  in  a 
house  of  brick — the  ladies.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Williams:  That  was  surely  very  fine,  and  we 
all  appreciate  the  high  sentiments  which  our  Canadian  friend 
has  uttered  in  regard  to  women.  In  a  lighter  vein  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  man  who  said  that  “My  wife  is  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand.”  She  was  over  in  the  department  store  at  a  bargain 
counter.  (Laughter.)  The  ladies  can  have  the  vote  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  Give  them  suffrage  if  they  want  it  and 
then  they  won’t  want  it.  Let  them  wear  our  clothes  if  they 
want  to;  they  do  sometimes  take  our  hats  and  coats.  I  will 
vote  for  them  to  vote,  too.  This  is  all  right;  let  them  have 
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all  these  things  and  then  they  won’t  want  them;  that  is  just 
human  nature.  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  toast  to  woman: 
■‘Here’s  to  woman,  man’s  superior,  who  is  trying  to  become 
his  equal.”  (Laughter.) 

The  next  toast  is  “Idealism,”  by  Mr.  Stevens.  If  Friend 
Stevens  is  here,  he  has  failed  to  report.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
here.  I  am  linked  by  a  very  strong  tie  to  Iowa.  I  married 
Mrs.  Williams  out  in  Iowa.  I  wanted  to  meet  Brother 
Stevens.  Wc  have  with  us,  however,  a  gentleman  who 
is  going  to  crave  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes — Mr. 
G.  W.  Cronquist,  of  Torekow,  Sweden.  He  comes  here 
representing  the  Swedish  government  to  gather .  information 
concerning  clay  construction,  clay  products  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds.  He  has  been  in  this  country  only  a  short  time  and 
his  vernacular  may  be  a  little  broken,  but  I  am  quite  sure  we 
will  all  enjoy  hearing  from  him.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Cronquist  to  favor  us  with  a  few  words.  (Applause.) 

MR.  CRONQUIST’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

First,  I  have  to  be?  your  pardon  for  my  poor  English.  I 
have  been  in  this  country  but  three  months,  and  my  English  is 
rather  poor.  I  am,  however,  very  glad  to  get  this  opportunity  to¬ 
night  to  say  these  few  words  to  you.  Three  months  ago  I  came 
to  New  York  City  in  behalf,  as  Mr.  Toastmaster  has  told  you, 
of  the  Swedish  government  and  our  association  of  Swedish  brick 
manufacturers,  whose  secretary  I  am.  Since  coming  to  the  United 
States  I  have  been  under  obligations  to  Professor  Orton,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  for  great  kindness  in  making  out  a  list  of  plants  for  me  to 


George  M.  Krick,  Decatur,  Ind. 


see  and  I  have  also  received  many  courtesies  from  the  Secretary 
of  this  Association,  Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  and  also  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Mr.  Will  P. 
Blair.  They  have  shown  me  great  courtesies  and  have  shown 
me  many  very  interesting  things  in  their  home  towns,  all  of  which 
I  very  much  appreciate.  I  think  this  is  just  the  moment  to  ex¬ 
press  my  hearty  thanks  for  these  many  favors.  At  the  same  time 
I  want  to  say  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  courtesy  and  things  they  have  shown  me.  I  am  sorry 
not  more  of  them  are  here  tonight,  for  I  want  to  spread  them  over 
the  whole  big  United  States.  I  cannot  thank  you  enough,  gentle¬ 
men.  The  greatest  pleasure  for  me,  however,  would  be  to  show  you 
an,d  any  of  the  clayworkers  of  America  our  clay  industries  in 
Sweden  in  the  same  fashion  as  you  have  shown  me.  I  hope  that 
these  members  will  come  soon.  Why  not?  You  say  it  is  too  far 
away,  but  it  is  not.  I  will  try  to  explain  to  you  from  my  own 
experience,  and  this  is  the  way  I  figure  it  out.  When  Mrs.  Cron¬ 
quist  and  I  arrived  in  New  York  the  8th  of  December,  we  had 
between  us  and  our  home  3,700  miles,  and  I  have  had  to  travel 
around,  I  have  just  figured  it  out  tonight,  11,250  miles  to  see 
thirty  of  your  plants.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The  conclusion 
of  that  is,  you  are  nearer  to  Europe  than  you  are  to  your  own 
country  (laughter),  and  the  best  wish  I  can  make  is  that  you  will 
soon  come  to  us.  After  these  three  months  spent  here  I  am  sorry 
the  time  is  limited  when  I  must  leave  America.  I  am  compelled 
to  leave  next  week.  I  expected  to  meet  when  I  came  here  steel, 
hard  business  men,  but  I  have  met  generally  harder  workers  here 
than  anywhere  else  and  yet  glad  to  give  assistance.  What  spe¬ 
cially  attracted  me  was  this  combination  here  in  the  United  States 
of  young  and  earnest  workers.  Another  thing  that  attracted  me  is 
the  interest  in  the  splendid  Clay  Show  here  in  Chicago.  And  yet 


more  interesting,  I  have  seen  two  other  clay  shows  here  in  this 
country,  and  these  clay  shows  are  exhibitions  of  American  knowl¬ 
edge  about  clay,  its  properties,  how  to  use  the  products  and  how 
to  sell  the  products.  This  knowledge  has  been  exhibited  in  a 
splendid  wray  at  Washington  at  the  American  Ceramic  Society 
meeting  last  week,  and  here  at  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers' 
convention  here  this  week.  1  want  to  tell  you  now  that  I  have 
never  taken  part  in  such  excellent  clay  shows  as  these  last  two- 
weeks.  And  I  must  confess  they  are  the  best  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  days  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life.  When  I  now  return  to  Europe 
I  will  know  a  little  more  about  the  American  brick  industry  than 
I  did  when  I  arrived.  The  result  is,  I  must  say,  you  are  ahead  of 
us  in  many  respects,  judging  from  what  I  have  heard  ‘during  this 
meeting.  I  understand  that  you  co-operate  in  a  cordial  way  and 
that  good  fellowship  is  more  manifest  here  than  in  the  other  far 
away  countries.  As  long  as  you  do  this  way  you  will  always 
keep  ahead  of  the  brick  industry  of  Europe  and  that  or  the  other 
old  countries  where  the  brick  business  is  more  than  three  or  four 
thousand  years  old.  We  are  not  up  with  these  smart  business 
people.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Williams:  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Cronquist, 
I  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  the  way  you  express  yourself  after 
only  a  three  months’  sojourn  in  this  country.  I  am  sure  that 
if  I  should  go  to  Sweden  and  after  three  years  try  to  express 
myself  in  their  language,  they  would  take  me  up  for  an  an¬ 
archist.  (Laughter.)  The  next  number  on  the  program — and 
the  evening  is  yet  young — was  to  have  been  responded  to  by 
our  own  Fritz  Wagner,  a  famous  surname,  a  name  which 
means  something,  whether  in  sleeping  cars,  baseball,  music, 
beer  or  terra  cotta,  but,  alas,  he  is  not  here.  I  looked  at  this 
title,  “The  Elusive  Worm,”  by  Fritz  Wagner.  I  thought  that 
was  a  topic  to  respond  to,  but  it  is  a  definition,  and  the 
elusive  worm,  Fritz  Wagner,  has  eluded  us.  I  presume  I 
am  supposed  to  fill  in  something  relative  to  worms,  and 
I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  two  youngsters  who  were 
discussing  Noah  and  the  ark,  and  one  of  them  said,  “What 
do  you  suppose  they  did  all  that  time  they  were  on  the 
ark?”  and  the  other  one  said,  “Fished,  of  course.”  And  the 
other  one  said,  “Huh,  they  couldn’t  do  much  fishing  with 
only  two  worms.”  (Laughter.)  We  will  pass  on  to  the 
next — “Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow.”  The  respondent, 
Mr.  James  Hoskins,  comes  from  a  sister  state,  Indiana. 
If  he  is  not  an  author  or  a  poet,  he  will  have  to  explain 
why.  I  do  know  that  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  that  he  has 
taken  his  subject  at  the  eleventh  hour.  I  know  he  has  a 
remarkable  fund  of  anecdotes  with  which  he  will  embellish 
his  topic,  aud  I  take  much  pleasure  in  introducing  the  last 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  James  M.  Hoskins,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  (Applause.) 

YESTERDAY,  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 

BY  JAMES  M.  HOSKINS,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

“We  said  farewell  to  yesterday ; 

Today’s  departing  brings  no  sorrow, 

We  turn  our  faces  to  the  East, 

And  gladly  hail  tomorrow.” 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  Friends : 

How  could  we  fail  to  be  happy  when  we  have  such  an  ideal 
toastmaster.  “Yesterday,-  today  and  tomorrow !”  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  food  for  thought  in  those  three  words.  Yesterday  these 
beautiful  flowers  which  lie  before  me  were  growing  on  the  stem. 
Today  they  are  with  us  to  brighten  our  hearts  with  their  fra¬ 
grance  and  beauty.  Tomorrow  they  will  start  on  their  journey 
back  to  original  clay,  and  who  knows,  dear  people,  but  what  in 
some  future  tomorrow  they  may  return  to  us  to  gladden  our  eyes 
in  another  beautiful  form — perhaps  in  the  shape  of  brick. 

Yesterday,  or  many  yesterdays  ago,  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  cow  kicked 
over  the  candle  and  made  possible  this  greater  and  more  beautiful 
Chicago.  I  like  this  old  town ;  I  like  to  come  here,  but  there  is 
one  thing  certain,  after  a  few  days  in  Chicago,  it  takes  me  about 
four  or  five  days  to  get  my  neck  back  in  shape  because  you  cannot 
look  down  on  Chicago — you  have  got  to  look  up,  for  some  of  their 
buildings  are  twenty  and  thirty  stories  high,  with  elevators  that 
go  up  and  down  so  quickly  that  you  have  to  say  the  floor  you  want 
quick,  or  you  will  be  whizzed  right  on  by.  Yesterday,  I  was  in 
one  of  these  skyscrapers  and  as  the  elevator  reached  the  base¬ 
ment  floor,  a  little  baldheaded  fellow  popped  out  and  rushed  UP 
to  one  of  the  janitors  and  said.  “S-s-say,  what  am  I  going  to  do? 
I  am  in  a  t-t-terrible  hurry  and  I  want  to  get  off  at  the  s-s-s-sixth 
floor.  By  the  time  I  say  s-s-s-sixth,  we  are  at  the  top,  and  by 
the  time  I  say  s-s-s-sixth,  we  are  at  the  bottom.  (Laughter.)  He 
said  he  had  made  four  round  trips.  (Laughter.)  That  reminds 
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me  of  the  woman  on  the  street  car  who  seemed  to  be  having  con¬ 
siderable  trouble.  Finally  she  leaned  over  to  a  man  sitting  in 
front  of  her  and  said,  “Mister,  won’t  you  please  help  me  off  when 
we  get  to  the  next  stop?  I  have  been  trying  to  get  off  for  four 
stops,  but  you  know  I  am  so  fat  that  I  have  to  get  off  backward, 
and  when  about  the  time  I  get  ready  to  step  off,  the  conductor  dis¬ 
covers  me  and  helps  me  back  on  again.  (Laughter.) 

One  Sunday  morning,  the  little  boys  and  girls  came  to  Sunday 
school  dresed  in  their  best  clothes.  They  had  a  nice  lady  teacher, 
and  she  fixed  them  up  on  the  benches,  and  then  she  looked  at  them 
and  said,  “I  just  can’t  help  looking  at  you,  you  all  look  so  pretty 
and  svreet,  I  just  know  you  all  have  something  to  be  thankful  for 
today.  Mary,  what  are  you  thankful  for?”  One  was  thankful 
for  pretty  eyes,  another  for  pretty  teeth,  another  was  thankful  that 
papa  had  plenty  of  money  to  buy  nice  clothes,  and  she  went  down 
the  line  and  each  one  had  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  she 
came  to  a  little  boy  on  the  back  seat — a  little  cross-eyed,  red¬ 
headed,  hare-lipped  little  chap,  and  he  said,  “Teach,  I  ain’t  got 
nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  God  almost  ruined  me.”  •  (Laughter.) 

I  really  feel  I  had  not  done  my  full  and  complete  duty  to  you 
people  this  evening  if  I  did  not  for  the  love  I  hold  my  dear  old 
friend,  Anthony  Ittner,  and  for  his  sweetheart,  and  for  the  other 
married  men  whose  wives  are  still  their  sweethearts,  and  those 
unmarried  men  who  expect  to  make  their  sweethearts  their  wives, 
if  I  did  not  read  to  you  what  I  consider  the  most  beautiful  lines 
written  by  our  beloved  Hoosier  poet,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  (ap¬ 
plause) — “An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.”  (Applause.) 

AN  OLD  SWEETHEART  OF  MINE. 

As  one  who  cons  at  evening  o’er  an  album  all  alone, 

And  muses  on  the  faces  of  friends  that  he  has  known, 

So  I  turn  the  leaves  of  fancy,  till  in  shadowy  design 
I  find  the  smiling  features  of  an  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 

The  lamplight  seems  to  glimmer  with  a  flicker  of  surprise, 

As  I  turn  it  low,  to  rest  me  of  the  dazzle  in  my  eyes; 

And  light  my  pipe  in  silence,  save  a  sigh  that  seems  to  yoke 
Its  fate  with  my  tobacco,  and  to  vanish  with  the  smoke. 

’Tis  a  fragrant  retrospection,  for  the  loving  thoughts  that  start 
Into  being  are  like  perfumes  from  the  blossom  of  the  heart; 
And  to  dream  the  old  dreams  over  is  a  luxury  divine — 

When  my  truant  fancies  wander  with  that  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 

Though  I  hear,  beneath  my  study,  like  a  fluttering  of  wings, 

The  voices  of  my  children  and  the  mother  as  she  sings, 

I  feel  no  twinge  of  conscience  to  deny  me  any  theme 
When  Care  has  cast  her  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  a  dream. 

In  fact,  to  speak  in  earnest,  I  believe  it  adds  a  charm 
To  spice  the  good  a  trifle  with  a  little  dust  of  harm— 

For  I  find  an  extra  flavor  in  Memory’s  mellow  wine 

That  makes  me  drink  the  deeper  to  that  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 

A  face  of  lily-beauty,  with  a  form  of  airy  grace, 

Floats  out  of  my  tobacco  as  the  genii  from  the  vase; 

And  I  thrill  beneath  the  glances  of  a  pair  of  azure  eyes 
As  glowing  as  the  summer  and  as  tender  as  the  skies. 

I  can  see  the  pink  sun-bonnet  and  the  little  checkered  dress 
She  wore  when  first  I  kissed  her,  and  she  answered  the  caress 
With  the  written  declaration  that,  “As  surely  as  the  vine 
Grew  round  the  stump,”  she  loved  me — that  old  sweetheart  of 
mine ! 

And  again  I  feel  the  pressure  of  her  slender  little  hand, 

As  we  used  to  talk  together  of  the  future  we  had  planned ; 

When  I  should  be  a  poet,  and  with  nothing  else  to  do 
But  write  the  tender  verses  that  she  set  the  music  to : 

When  we  should  live  together  in  a  cozy  little  cot, 

Hid  in  a  nest  of  roses,  with  a  fairy  garden-spot, 

Where  the  vines  were  ever  fruited,  and  the  weather  ever  fine, 
And  the  birds  were  ever  singing  for  that  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 

And  I  should  be  her  lover  forever  and  a  day, 

And  she  my  faithful  sweetheart  till  the  golden  hair  was  grav ; 
And  we  should  be  so  happy  that  when  either’s  lips  were  dumb 
They  would  not  smile  in  Heaven  till  the  other’s  kiss  had  come. 

But — ah !  my  dream  is  broken  by  a  step  upon  the  stair. 

And  the  door  is  softly  opened,  and  my  wife  is  standing  there ! 
Yet  with  eagerness  and  rapture  all  my  visions  I  resign 
To  greet  the  living  presence  of  that  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 

(Loud  applause.) 


Toastmaster  Williams:  We  are  certainly  very  fortunate 
tonight.  I  was  thinking  while  Mr.  Hoskins  was  speaking 
how  well  everything  had  turned  out  in  spite  of  disappoint¬ 
ments.  And  I  am  reminded  of  the  little  girl  who  said  to 
her  mother:  “Mother,  what  day  of  the  week  was  I  born  on?” 
Her  mother  said,  “I  think  it  was  on  Thursday.”  “Why,  how 
fortunate,”  said  the  little  girl.  “That  is  your  day  at  home, 
isn’t  it?”  (Laughter.) 

Friend  Hoskins,  you  may  add  to  your  pessimistic  list  of 
those  who  take  rather  a  gray  view  of  life  that  of  the  man 
who  filled  out  a  census  report.  There  was  a  place  that  said, 
“Name,”  “Born,”  “Business.”  After  “Name”  he  wrote  “John 
Smith.”  After  “Born,”  “Why,  certainly.”  After  “Business,” 
“Rotten.”  (Laughter.)  Another  census  return,  where  the 
ladies  were  required  to  fill  in  after  the  words,  “Condition  as 
to  marriage,”  supposed  to  be  answered  “Married”  or  “Spin¬ 
ster.”  And  this  woman  wrote  in,  “Hard  up  before,  worse 
after.”  (Laughter.) 

Taking  the  optimistic  side,  you  have  all  heard  of  the  op¬ 
timist  who  makes  lemonade  out  of  the  lemons  handed  him. 
Another  good  one  is  the  man  who  fell  from  a  high  building 
of  some  seventeen  stories  or  more,  and  as  he  whizzed  by  the 


James  M.  Hoskins,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

third  story,  was  heard  to  remark  by  some  one  standing 
near,  “Well,  I  am  all  right  yet.”  (Laughter.) 

Then  there  was  the  man  who  lost  his  leg  in  an  accident. 
He  said  to  some  friends  who  came  to  condole  with  him  that 
it  might  have  been  a  whole  lot  worse,  that  while  he  had  lost 
his  leg,  if  he  had  been  a  ballet  dancer  he  would  have  lost 
his  job.  (Laughter.) 

I  think  the  best  of  all  is  the  old  lady  who  said  she  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for — that  while  she  had  lost  most,  of  her 
teeth,  she  still  had  two  left,  and  she  thanked  the  Lord  they' 
met.  (Laughter.)  So  there  is  everything  in  the  wray  you 
look  at  things. 

I  am  going  to  draw  to  a  close  this  most  delightful  evening. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  banqueters  generally  for  their  great  cour¬ 
tesy7  and  kind  attention  to  the  speakers.  On  behalf  of  the 
speakers  I  thank  you  for  such  attention.  To  the  speakers  I 
desire  to  return  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  banqueters  and 
of  this  Assdciation  generally  for  their  contribution  to  the  fes¬ 
tivities  and  entertainment,  and  now  we  are  going  to  rise  and 
sing  “Auld  Lang  Syne  ” 
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NAME.  FIRM.  TOWN. 

1.  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.,  Cleveland,  O.  93. 

2.  W.  H.  H.  ROGERS,  Rochester  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  94. 

3.  A.  E.  HUCKINS,  Sheldon  B.  &  Bldg.  Sup.  Co.,  Champaign,  Ill.  95. 

4.  PARLEY  N.  DAVIS,  S.  L.  Pressed  B.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  96. 

5.  E.  B.  RODGERS,  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill.  97. 

6.  H.  JEROME  LEE,  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  9S. 

7.  JAMES  E.  RANDALL,  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.  99. 

8.  L.  E.  RODGERS,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago.  100. 

9.  C.  P.  MAYER,  C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa.  101. 

11.  THEO.  A.  RANDALL,  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.  102. 

10.  A.  W.  AYI.ESWORTH,  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O.  103. 

12.  W.  M.  SIMPSON,  Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.  104. 

13.  CHAS  A.  BLOOMFIELD,  Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J  105. 

14.  MARION  W.  BLAIR,  Kushequa,  Pa.  106. 

15.  L.  D.  BIN  YON,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  107. 

16.  JAS.  A.  HOGAN,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  108. 

17.  H.  L.  MATZ,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  109. 

18.  M.  M.  KIMBELL,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  110. 

19.  E.  C.  KIMBELL,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  HI. 

20.  H.  O.  BINYON,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  112. 

21.  C.  J.  HILL,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  113 

22.  W.  A.  BAILEY,  Northampton  Brick  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass.  114. 

23.  H.  H.  FATE,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  115. 

24.  H.  S.  FATE,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  116. 

25.  GEO.  B.  DRENNAN,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  117. 

26.  H.  J.  VOTAW,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  US. 

27.  G.  A.  ANDERSON,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  119. 

28.  H.  R.  SYKES,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O. 

29.  J.  A.  RIDGEWAY,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  120. 

30.  A.  E.  DAVIDSON,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  121. 

31.  F.  S.  HOLTZ.  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  122. 

32.  L  S.  LYONS,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  123. 

33.  F.  B.  CARTER,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  124. 

34.  FRANK  JONES,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  125. 

35.  M.  BISTLINE,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  126. 

36.  M.  DICK,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  127. 

37.  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  128. 

3S.  D.  E.  BEVIER,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.  129. 

39.  FRED  W.  EASTMAN,  Far  West  Clay  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  130. 

40.  J.  T.  UNDERWOOD,  Underwood  Eng.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  131. 

41.  J.  L.  SCOTT,  Macomb  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Macomb,  Ill.  132. 

42.  F.  L.  CAPERS,  The  Standard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.  133. 

43.  F.  L.  CAPERS,  JR.,  The  Standard  F.  B.  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.  134. 

44.  JOHN  J.  MORONEY,  Chicago  Brick  Mach.  Co.,  Chicago.  135. 

45.  FRED  L.  DICKEY,  W.  S.  Dickey  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  136. 

46.  JAMES  WITTY,  Leeds,  England.  137. 

47.  W.  M.  HODGES,  Tuna  Valley  ■"Dressed  B.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

48.  R.  M.  HODGES,  Tuna  Valley  Pressed  B.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.  138. 

49.  M.  E.  GREGORY,  Corning,  N.  Y.  139. 

50.  J.  O.  TRAUTWEIN,  Trautwein  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago. 

51.  R.  G.  EISENHART,  Consolidated  B.  Co..  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  140. 

52.  CHAS.  J.  DECICMAN,  Deckman-Duty  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  141. 

53.  A.  SNYDBR,  A.  Snyder  &  Co.,  Portage,  La  Prairie,  Can.  142. 

54.  P.  L.  MONROE,  Providence,  R.  I.  143. 

55.  E.  K.  CORMACK,  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago.  144. 

56.  H.  DAWSON,  Dawson  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill.  145. 

57.  WM.  CONWAY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  146. 

58.  R.  L.  FRINK,  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.,  Lancaster,  O.  147. 

59.  W.  H.  FRINK,  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.,  Lancaster,  O.  14S. 

60.  LESTER  OGDEN,  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.,  Lancaster,  O.  149. 

61.  A.  A.  V.  JOHNSON,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago.  150. 

62.  F.  G.  BROEKER,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago.  151. 

63.  H.  LAYER,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Eng.  Co.,  Chicago.  152. 

64.  FRED  ANDERSON,  Dawson  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill.  153. 

65.  GEO.  H.  BROWN,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  154. 

66.  CHAS  M.  CROOK,  Tidewater  Paving  B.  Co.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  155. 

67.  C.  C.  BARR,  The  Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill.  156. 

6S.  GEORGE  J.  POTTS,  C.  &  A.  Potts  Co.,  Indianapolis.  157. 

69.  N.  HERMES,  Wooster  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Wooster,  O.  158. 

70.  R.  C.  PENFIELD,  Am.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  New  York.  159. 

71.  L.  W.  PENFIELD,  Am.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Willoughby,  O.  160. 

72.  IT.  C.  PENFIELD,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  161. 

73.  J.  P.  PENFIELD,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  162. 

74.  R.  O.  PERROT,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  163. 

75.  F.  L.  HOPLEY,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  164. 

76.  C.  B.  SHARER,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  165. 

77.  DAVIS  BROWN,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  166. 

7S.  E.  J.  RUTLAND,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Chilhowie,  Va.  167. 

79.  ED.  W.  DOW,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  168. 

80.  LAMBERT  HAIGH,  Am.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  169. 

81.  H.  B.  WILEY,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  170. 

82.  ED.  J.  SHAW,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  171. 

83.  JAS.  P.  MARTIN,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  172. 

84.  W.  R.  CUNNINGHAM,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  173. 

85.  W.  H.  MERKEL,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  174. 

86.  P.  L.  SIMPSON,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago.  175. 

87.  H.  S.  SIMPSON,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago.  176. 

88.  JOHN  W.  VENABLE,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.  177. 

89.  F.  W.  SHANKLAND,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Willoughby,  O-  178. 

90.  GEO.  M.  KRICK,  Krick,  Tyndell  &  Co.,  Decatur,  Ind.  179. 

91.  PHILIP  NEUMANS,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Willoughby,  O.  180. 

92.  W.  J.  CARMICHAEL,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Willoughby,  O-  181. 


NAME.  FIRM.  TOWN. 

J.  M.  POWELL,  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Ind. 

O.  E.  POWELL,  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Ind. 

W.  A.  ROHN,  Rockport  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Rockport,  Ind. 

E.  J.  KING,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Wickliffe,  O. 

GEO.  W.  DENISON,  The  Denison  Tile  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
BERT  J.  GRAHAM,  The  Denison  Tile  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
W.  C.  DENISON,  The  Denison  Tile  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
CHAS.  W.  RAYMOND,  JR.,  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton. 
GEO.  M.  RAYMOND,  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
GEO.  H.  SMITH,  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  New  Y"ork  City. 

D.  II.  DOWNEY',  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Murphysboro,  Ill. 
R  L.  DENNISON,  The  Raymond  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J.  KEJiLE,  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  Toronto,  Ont. 

H.  P.  JENKS,  Hook  Patent  Kiln  Co.,  Vigo,  O. 

B.  H.  RICHARDS,  JR.,  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 
GEO.  VATER,  The  Gas  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

A.  A.  OLDHAM,  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

ANTON  BERG,  Berg  Machinery,  Toronto,  Ont. 

M.  K.  ZIMMERMAN,  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CHAS.  E.  JACQUART,  Am.  En.  B.  &  T.  Co.,  South  River,  N.  J. 
IVERSON  O.  WELLS.  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Chicago. 

C.  A.  GARDNER,  Am.  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  New  York  City. 

G.  B.  WILCOX,  The  Alliance  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
A.  P.  MAURER,  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
A.  R.  ROOT.  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  PARKER  B.  FISKE,  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
GEO.  E.  SNOWDEN,  Geo.  E.  Snowden  &  Co.,  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  W.  Va. 

J.  W.  SIBLEY,  Sibley-Menges  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

H.  C.  BECKMANN,  Progress  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WM.  H.  BURQUEST,  Ivenfield-Leach  Co.,  Chicago. 

GEO.  B.  MENTZ,  Walkill,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  FERGUSON,  Massachusetts  Fan  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
GEO.  H.  CLIPPERT,  Clippert  &  Bro.  B.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
J.  C.  FOWLER,  W'atsontown  Brick  Co.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

F.  B.  BELDEN,  Belden  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Watsontown  Brick  Co.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 
FREDERICK  W.  DONAHOE,  Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 

M.  McC.  EVERHARD,  The  Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 

F.  M.  BRADY,  Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
HERBERT  C.  MOAT,  Deckman-Duty  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
JOHN  C.  BOSS,  John  C.  Boss  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

F.  E.  MEIERS,  John  C.  Boss  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

N.  A.  SWARTZ,  John  C.  Boss  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

CHAS.  BURRIDGE,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
CHAS.  A.  IIOSHOUR,  Cleveland  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Oklahoma 

City,  Okla. 

RICHARD  P.  BROvVN,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

E.  M.  HOUGHTALING,  Upper  Kittanning  Brick  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

W.  D.  GREEN,  Marion  Mach.  Fdy.  &  Sup.  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 
A.  A.  McCLAMROCH,  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 
JOHN  H.  SIMPSON,  Trimble  B.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

F.  L.  MANNING,,  Peebles  Paving  B.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 
ED  KELLEY,  Kelley  Bros.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

F.  J.  NIXON,  Paine  &  Nixon  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

W.  D.  RICHARDSON,  Ohio  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 

O.  N.  TOWNSEND,  Townsend  B.  &  C.  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 
A.  J.  DUNN,  Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus.  O. 

EARL  E.  LITZ,  Earl  E,  Litz  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  T.  SEITTER,  Seitter  &  Brown,  New  Washington,  O. 

C.  HOWARD,  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

IT.  L.  BROWN,  Seitter  &  Brown,  New  Washington,  O. 

G.  S.  BRUBAKER,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Peru,  Ind. 

D.  WARREN  DeROSAY",  Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Corry,  Pa. 

H.  W.  BOWSTEAD,  Meacham  &  Wright  Co.,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 
JAS.  IT.  HILL,  Albrohill  Coal  &  Clay  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
W.  E.  SUPERNOIS,  Packwood  Tile  Works,  Packwood,  la. 

J.  R.  BOLGIANO,  Taylor  Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 
GEO.  H.  GANSON,  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  H.  HAWKINS,  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

GEO.  E.  BOWEN,  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Strasburg,  O. 

AV.  G.  POATE,  Sidney  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Sidney,  Man. 

GEO.  C.  VIDETTO,  American  Pulverizer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
JULIUS  AV.  LAZEAR,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

E.  C.  ENGLE,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  L.  RORICK,  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Chicago. 

A.  R.  D.  JOHNSON,  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
W.  B.  BARROW,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A.  J.  ROGERS,  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AV.  H.  GIFFORD,  Cleveland  Builders  Sup.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
GEO  H.  DREW,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

S.  M.  McHOSE,  Nevada,  la. 

JOHN  T.  HUMMERT,  Gem  City  Press  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 
AV.  P.  VARNEY,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

H.  E.  STRINGER,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Washington. 

T.  B.  AMISS,  JR.,  Hj^draulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
WARREN  GRIFFISS,  Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  R.  MINTON,  Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo. 
FRANK  B.  LAMBERT,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  G.  WHITE,  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Chicago. 

H.  R.  BEEGLE  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
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182.  W..  H.  McCarthy,  Chicago. 

183.  C.  E.  JEWETT,  Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O. 

184.  M.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Williams  Pat.  Crusher  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

185.  M.  J.  WILLIAMS,  Williams  Pat.  Crusher  Co.,  Chicago. 

186.  GEO.  ALSI-P.  Alsip  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Fort  Williams,  Ont. 

1ST.  W.  P.  ALSIP,  Alsip  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

188.  MYRON  C.  ALSIP,  Alsip  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Fort  Williams,  Ont. 

3  89.  THOS.  M.  WILSON,  Milton  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

190.  L.  U.  NICKELL  Fulton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Fulton,  Mo. 

191.  J.  R.  WILSON,  Whiteselle  Brick  &  Lbr.  Co.,  Corsicana,  Tex. 

192.  H.  G.  KIGER,  Fulton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Fulton,  Mo. 

193.  B.  W.  BALLOU,  Kansas  Buff  B.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Neodesha,  Kas. 

194.  F.  C.  LAFOUNTAIN,  Kansas  Buff  B.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 

195.  C.  A.  NOLL,  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Wichita,  Kas. 

196.  BERT  BYRAM,  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffville,  Kas. 

197.  H.  J.  FLOOD,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  Chicago. 

198.  L.  W.  FLOOD,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  Chicago. 

199.  P.  J.  OPPEN,  Denver,  Colo. 

200.  JUSTISS  JUNGK,  Imp.  Brick  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

201.  F.  A.  MORELAND,  G.  L.  Simonds  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

202.  F.  R.  KANENGEISER,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Bessemer, 

Pa. 

203.  J.  R.  ROWLAND,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 

204.  A.  J.  AUBREY,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 

205.  P.  A.  KANENGEISER,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Bessemer, 

Pa. 

206.  RALPH  C.  SCHWARZ,  Taylor  Inst.  Co.,  Richester,  N.  Y. 

207.  JOHN  D.  MURRAY,  Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

208.  JAS.  A.  SUTHERLAND,  Taylor  Inst.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

209.  C.  W.  MARTIN,  Wise  Co.  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Tex. 

210.  J.  V.  MONYRIEF,  Wise  Co.  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Tex. 

211.  F.  W.  BROWER,  Ohio  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 

212.  J.  W.  ROBB,  Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind. 

213.  P.  A.  SMITH,  The  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

214.  JOHN  H.  DONOHUE,  JR.,  Belt  Line  Br’k  Co.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

215.  FRANK  H.  MERRILL,  Belt  Line  Br’k  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

216.  R.  A.  BRADFORD.  Auburn  Wagon  Co.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

217.  A.  S.  REID,  A.  S.  Reid  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

218.  J.  B.  HAMMOND,  Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa. 

219.  WALTER  PURSELL,  The  Pursell  Grand  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

220.  E.  F.  GRAND.  The  Pursell  Grand  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

221.  HANS  PAULSON,  Chicago. 

222.  W.  J.  OEHLSON,  H.  Paulson,  Chicago. 

223.  GEO.  W.  McNEES,  Kittanning  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

224.  W.  M.  HUBBELL,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

225.  D.  B.  POTTER,  Thornton  Fire  Br’k  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

226.  E.  T.  LEWIS,  E.  T.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

227.  T.  R.  LEWIS,  E.  T.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

228.  E.  P.  FOSTER,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 

229.  C.  STEADMAN,  Steadman  &  Robinson  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

230.  JOS.  L.  BUSBY,  Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

231.  W.  H.  HOAGLAND,  Clay  Craft  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

232.  WM.  ALLEN,  New  Orleans,  La. 

233.  C.  C.  BLAIR,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 

234.  GEO.  W.  BARNES,  Potomac  Br’k  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

235.  F.  C.  EBAUGIT,  Potomac  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

236.  ELLIOTT  S.  MORSE,  Potomac  Br’k  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

237.  CARL  H.  LAN GKNECHT,  Pratt  &  Marks,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

238.  C.  H.  CARPENTER,  Martin’s  Ferry,  O. 

239.  D.  L.  WADSWORTH,  Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

240.  H.  N.  KIMBELL,  Marion  Brick  Works,  Chicago. 

241.  S.  MITCHELL,  Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

242.  J.  L.  RANEY,  Raney  Bros.,  Fairfield,  la. 

243.  E.  M.  HALL,  Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  Chicago. 

244.  H.  B.  HOLMES,  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago. 

245.  F.  E.  WILSON,  Pittsburgh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

246.  W.  N.  DURBIN,  Anderson  F.  &  M.  Works,  Anderson,  Ind. 

247.  W.  F.  SOISSON,  J.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

248..  P.  A.  MACFARLANE,  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cem’t  Co.,  Chicago. 

249.  C.  H.  BRAY.  Western  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Helena,  Mont. 

250.  CARL  C.  WALTERS,  Hocking  V.  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

251.  D,  E.  REAGAN,  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

252.  C.  P.  OUDIN,  American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

253.  J.  L.  SCHROLL,  The  Mfg.  Eqipment  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

254.  W.  H.  SACHS,  The  Mfg.  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

255.  G.  A.  WILD,  Los  Angeles  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

256.  J.  STEINMAYER,  La  Salle  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  La  Salle,  Ill. 

257.  I.  J.  WEATHERFORD,  Nebraska  Material  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

258.  J.  W.  TURNER,  Seward  Brick  Works,  Seward,  Neb. 

259.  CHAS.  H.  CLAIBORNE,  Union  Mining  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

260.  G.  E.  SLY,  American  Architect,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

261.  PAGE  A.  ROBINSON,  American  Architect.  Chicago. 

262.  CHAS.  BONNER,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 

263.  HARRY  C.  PODOLSKY,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 

264.  CHAS.  A.  BONNER,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 

265.  L.  LEWIS  COHON,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago 

266.  ROY  KEARNS,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 

267.  BENJ.  MAY,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co..  Chicago. 

268.  A.  W.  RUEHLE,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 

269.  R.  L.  SICKEL,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 

270.  WM.  RAE,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 

271.  WM.  LEONARD,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 

272.  ARCHIBALD  KELLY,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Co.,  Chicago. 

273  WM.  C.  BLACK,  Carter,  Black  &  Ayres,  New  York  City. 

274.  ANDREW  A.  AYRES,  Carter,  Black  &  Ayres,  New  York  City. 
275  WM.  C.  CARTER.  Carter,  Black  &  Ayres,  New  York  City. 

276.  ARTHUR  C.  JACKSON,  National  Good  Roads  Assn.,  Chicago. 
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277.  H.  E.  LAW,  Reliance  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Belle  Plaine,  la. 

278.  R.  S.  ROOT,  Acme  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

279.  J.  M.  HOSKINS,  Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Terre  Haute, 

Ind. 

280.  P.  W.  HEARN,  National  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Webster  City,  la. 

281.  E.  L.  POWERS,  E.  L.  Powers  Co.,  New  York  City. 

2  82.  CHAS.  W.  BUHL,  Blackhawk  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 

283.  W.  U.  KURNAN,  Marion  Brick  Works,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

284.  C.  F.  PIERCE,  Imperial  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

285.  J.  W.  MOWREY,  Imperial  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

286.  EDWIN  BROCKWAY,  Brockway  Brick  Co.,  Brockway,  N.  Y. 

287.  JOS.  HOCKS,  Wisconsin  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  Chicago. 

288.  ADOLPH  LOEFFLER,  Wis.  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  Chicago. 

289.  CHAS.  WOODWARD,  Wis.  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  Chicago. 

290.  JOS.  P.  SULLIVAN,  Wisconsin  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  Chicago. 

2  91.  GEO.  DOERK,  Wisconsin  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  Chicago. 

292.  M.  NEWELL,  Wisconsin  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  Chicago. 

293.  ROBT.  J.  EITEL,  Wisconsin  Cement  &  Lime  Co.,  Chicago. 

294.  M.  C.  VIELE,  North  Adams  Brick  Co.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

295.  GEO.  H.  FIEDLER,  Shaw  Kiln  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

296.  A.  K.  KINLEY,  Amer.  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

297.  HARPER  G.  ROSS,  Amer.  Fabric  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

298.  F.  S.  KENFIELD,  Kenfield-Leach  Co.,  Chicago. 

299.  GEO  H.  HARTWELL,  Chicago. 

300.  C.  W.  FLAGG,  American  Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

301.  ALFRED  YATES,  Shawmut  Brick  Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

302.  ERNEST  PALMER,  Nat.  Bd.  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Chicago. 

303.  E.  G.  BIECHLER,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Chicago. 

304.  FRED  A.  PAWSEY,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

305.  CHAS.  JONES,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

306.  L.  A.  HENDERSON,  Am.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

307.  FRED  TALBOT,  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

308.  JENNINGS  VANDAVEER,  Vandaveer  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Hous¬ 

ton,  Tex. 

309.  C.  J.  PETERSON,  Weller  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

310.  THOS,  A.  BICHL,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

311.  WM.  G  BOHNS ACK,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

312.  C.  B.  VERNOOY,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

313.  WM.  H.  BENNEWITZ,  Edgar  Allen  Amer.  Mang.  Steel  Co., 

Chicago. 

314.  W.  A.  McCALL,  Dealers  Record  Co.,  Chicago. 

315.  GEO.  A.  OLSEN,  Dealers  Record  Co.,  Chicago. 

316.  N.  L.  VERMILYA,  Thurber  Brick  Co.,  Thurber,  Tex. 

317.  G.  A.  JORDAN,  Amer.  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

318.  JOHN  H.  DENISON,  Denison  Clay  Co.,  Coffeyville,  Kas. 

319.  C.  V.  KERFOOT,  Denison  Clay  Co.,  Coffeyville,  Kas. 

320.  J.  L.  DANZIGER,  Piedmont,  Mang.  Corp.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

321.  LYNN  B.  MILLIKAN,  Indianapolis. 

322.  AVALTER  STEPHENS,  Clinton,  la. 

323.  AMOS  P.  POTTS,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 

324.  J.  O.  FRUMAN,  Northwestern  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Windsor, 

Ill 

325.  R.  D.  LINDSEY,  Denver  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

326.  AAWLLIS  A.  SILLIMAN,  Seattle,  Wash. 

327.  H.  JASON  KNAPP,  Central  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  North  Tona- 

wanda,  N.  Y. 

328.  J.  CROW  TAYLOR,  The  Clay-Worker,  Louisville,  Ky. 

329.  THEODORE  H.  SWAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

331.  A.  V.  BLEININGER,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pitts¬ 

burgh,  Pa. 

332.  W.  C.  BOREN,  Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

333.  R.  B.  BOREN,  Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

334.  HARRY  R.  GREENLEE,  National  Belting  Co.,  Elyria,  O. 

335.  WALTER  REECE,  The  R.  &  S.  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

336.  D.  D.  DEEDS,  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  O. 

337.  LUCIUS  S.  KENDRICK,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

338.  J.  L.  GREEN,  Laclede-Christy  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
33  9.  R.  D.  HATTON,  Laclede-Cristy  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

340.  S.  T.  HENRY,  Engineering  Record,  Chicago. 

341.  GEORGE  A.  CALEB.  National  Belting  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

342.  RICHARD  MEHRING,  North  Side  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Napoleon,  O. 

343.  D.  E.  HUMPHREY,  Deckman-Duty  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

344.  CHAS.  C.  STRATTON,  Alumina  Shale  B.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

345.  JOHN  MERLEY,  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

346.  AV.  L.  MAMER,  Mamer  Bros.,  Campus,  Ill. 

347.  AVILL  H.  MILLER,  The  Dunn  Brick  Works,  Erie,  Pa. 

348.  JOHN  H.  EARLY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

349.  GEO.  GLECKLER,  Elmore,  O. 

350.  D.  F.  MOREY,  Morey  Clay  Products  Co.,  Ottumwa,  la. 

351.  OTTO  POMMER,  Citadel  B.  &  Pav.  Block  Co.,  Quebec,  Can. 
3  52.  AV.  T.  DUMBLETON,  Marion  Brick  Works,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

353.  C.  E.  FOSTER,  Kittanning  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

354.  GEO.  E.  BURGESS,  Foster  Sales  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

3  55.  G.  AV.  FOSTER,  Youngsville  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Bradford.  Pa. 

356.  AAhM.  A.  PALMER,  Foster  Sales  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

357.  WM.  PTANLEY,  Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

358.  EDW.  T.  CONLEY,  Bradford  Pressed  B.  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

359.  J.  B.  POSTON,  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Logan,  O. 

360.  J.  L.  BUCKLEY.  Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

3  61.  JOHN  VANE.  Continental  Brick  Co..  Aledo,  Ill. 

362.  J.  A.  TEEGARDEN,  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

363.  TOM  ROUSE,  Brazil,  Ind. 

3  64.  J.  F.  ATEN,  The  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London,  O. 

365  FRANK  MAHURIN,  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London.  O. 

366  FRANK  McCLELLAN,  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London,  O. 
367.  CLARENCE  A.  PHILLIPS,  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

368  THOM  AS  KENNEDY,  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
369.  HOWARD  W.  BLOOMFIELD,  New  Jersey  Clay  Product  Co.. 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 
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370.  ELISHA  J.  KANE,  Kushequa  Brick  Co.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

371.  W.  M.  TOWLE,  JR.,  The  Towle  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

372.  PHIL  WEBER,  City  Engineer,  Canton,  O. 

373.  ALLEN  P.  RICE,  Springfield  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

374.  P.  Campbell,  Contractor,  Canton,  O. 

375.  WALTER  S.  RUFF,  Director  Public  Service,  Canton,  O. 

376.  W.  H.  GIBB,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

377.  G.  W.  CRONQUIST,  Sec.  Sweden  Assn,  of  Brick  Industry, 

Torekow,  Sweden. 

378.  W.  M.  BURCHFIELD,  Roch.  Comp.  B.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

379.  JAS.  E.  DUNCAN,  JR.,  Donley  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  Pa. 

380.  H.  K.  BENSON,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

381.  RALPH  SIMKINS,  Ply.  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

382.  B.  E.  PLACE,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O. 

383.  H.  S.  HAMILTON,  McArthur  Brick  Co.,  McArthur,  O. 

384.  L.  W.  SPRAGUE,  McArthur  Brick  Co.,  McArthur,  O. 

385.  ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
386  WARREN  WAYNE  ITTNER,  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Co.,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ill. 

387.  H.  G.  WHITMORE,  Roch.  Ger.  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

388.  JAS.  GOWANLOCK,  Mt.  McKay  Pr.  B.  Co.,  Ft.  William,  Ont. 

390.  R.  C.  BENNETT,  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  O. 

391.  J.  W.  CULLEN,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

392.  WM.  M.  TAYLOR,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

393.  L.  L.  GERTENBERGER,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

394.  EDWIN  M.  GEORGE,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

395.  E.  F.  DECKERT,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

3  96.  H.  H.  FREESE,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O. 

397.  ARTHUR  J.  FREESE,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O. 

398.  J.  J.  NEER,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

399.  JOHN  H  BLACK,  John  H.  Black  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

400.  DAVID  McGILL,  Montreal,  Ont.,  Can. 

401.  BEN  S.  FISHER,  Columbus  B.  &  T.  C.  Co.,  Union  Furnace,  O. 

402.  RYLAND  H.  NEW,  Hamilton  &  Toronto  S.  P.  Co.,  Hamilton, 

Ont. 

403.  ALVA  WILLIAMSON,  Williamson  Bros.,  Sweetser,  Ind. 

404.  W.  C.  WILCOX,  Imperial  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

405.  ALEX.  W.  BRENNER,  Alex.  Brenner,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Ont. 

406.  G.  E.  FORD,  Mexico  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo. 

407.  GEO.  J.  WALTER,  Chatsworth,  Ill. 

408.  G.  B.  LUCKETT,  Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfords- 

ville,  Ind. 

409.  F.  V.  ORNS,  Imperial  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

410.  ROY  G.  SMITH,  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

411.  C.  R.  MADSON,  Algona  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Algona,  la. 

412.  O.  T.  CHRISTESON,  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Co.,  Chicago. 

413.  WM.  F.  MALOW.  Underwood  Engineering  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

414.  ERNEST  S.  YATES,  Eastern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

415.  L.  H.  DitPAUL,  Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

416.  ANTON  VOGT,  E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

417.  F.  A.  HOILBS,  The  Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

418.  F.  B.  DUNN,  The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  O. 

419.  WM.  C  PERKINS,  The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  Nia¬ 

gara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

420.  VACLAV  F.  DRNEK,  Meachan  &  Wright  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

421.  COLBY  M.  AVERY,  Stephens  Adamson  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

422.  JOHN  PORTER,  Globe  Brick  Co.,  Kenilworth,  W.  Va. 

423.  C.  S.  DARTNELL,  Dartnell,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

424.  J.  H.  MEAD,  Onondaga  Vitrified  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

425.  J.  A.  DOLBEN,  Dolben  &  Sullivan,  Boston,  Mass. 

42  6.  ANDREW  HUDSON,  Blacklell  Brick  Co.,  Blackwell,  Olda. 

427.  J.  L.  MURPHY,  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O. 

428.  DOUGLAS  S.  STEVENS,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

429.  S.  T.  JACOBS,  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

430.  W.  R.  ALLISON.  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

431.  R.  T.  STULL,  Universitv  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

432.  L.  H.  REICH,  Dealers  Record,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

433.  JOHN  L.  JACKSON,  Jackson  &  Church  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

434.  JAS.  J.  LfONS,  Meacham  &  Wright  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

435.  AUSTIN  J.  WALDRON,  Meacham  &  Wright  Co..  Chicago. 

4  3  6.  GEO.  B.  DYER,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

437.  O.  BAIRD,  Baird  &  Sons  Co.,  Park  Hill,  Can. 

438.  GEO.  W.  MOODY,  Highgate,  Can. 

439.  C.  C.  DYER,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

440.  WM.  BURGESS,  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  Toronto,  Ont. 

441.  JOHN  BERG,  Berg  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

442.  CHAS.  F.  BINNS,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

443.  J.  S.  McCANNELL,  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Milton,  Ont. 

444.  A.  H.  Wagstaff,  Toronto,  Ont. 

445.  W.  C.  OLDS,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 

446.  J.  H.  WATKINS,  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C 
4  47.  JOS.  RUSSELL,  Toronto,  Ont. 

44S.  JOHN  R.  WALSH,  Jos.  Russell  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

449.  CYRUS  BORGNER.  Cyrus  Borgner  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4  50.  C.  D.  BURBANK,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

451.  PAUL  GRIESDIEOK,  American  Pulverizer  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

452.  H.  P.  MOWER,  Mower  Bros.  Co.,  Wanwatosa,  Wis. 

453.  C.  L.  SOHUTT,  Hy.  Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

454.  FRED  A.  SCHUTT,  Hy.  Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

455.  W.  A.  HINDE.  Kingsdale  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

456.  FRANK  A.  'WHITE,  Easton  B.  &  T.  Mfg.  Co.,  Easton,  Md. 

457.  DAN  A.  LOCHRIE,  Toronto,  Ont. 

458.  J.  E.  FRID,  Geo.  Frid  Brick  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can. 

459.  CHAS.  A.  MILLAR,  Price’s,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

460.  W.  T.  CAMPBELL.  Campbell  &  Randall.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

461.  J.  G.  WRIGHT,  Kingsdale  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

462.  FRANK  MeTLWANE,  Geo.  S.  Good  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Lum¬ 

ber  City,  Pa. 

463.  WALTER  M.  PRATT,  Earlville,  Ill. 

4  64.  J.  W.  MOULDING,  Thos.  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 
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465.  A.  M.  DILLON,  McCook  Brick  Co.,  McCook,  Neb. 

466.  I.  M.  JUSTICE,  Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

467.  ADOLPH  F.  HOTTINGER,  Northwestern  T.  C.  Co.,  Chicago. 

468.  GEO.  I.  DIETERICH,  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  B.  Co.,  Chicago. 

469.  CHARLES  S.  REED,  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  B.  Co.,  Chicago. 

470.  GEO.  W.  JONES,  Evens  &  Howard  F.  B.  Co.,  St.  Louis  Mo 

471.  WILLIAM  P.  WILLIAMS,  Chicago,  Ill. 

472.  JOHN  J.  BISHOP,  Memphis  Brick  Sup.  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn 

473.  CUTHBERT  SCHARFER,  Mass.  Fan  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass'. 

474.  F.  W.  PARR,  Shackleford  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

475.  GEO.  YARN,  Shackleford  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

476.  HORACE  C.  STILWELL,  Diamond  Gas  Engineering  Const. 

Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

477.  J.  F.  LEWIS,  Mich.  Southern  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

478.  M.  J.  SPRANG,  Sprang  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

479.  W.  R.  BARNHART,  JR.,  Wooster  Shale  B.  Co.,  Wooster,  0. 

480.  WM.  O.  GLEESON,  Amer.  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

481.  R.  M.  COMBS,  Thos.  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

482.  R.  E.  WHITACRE,  Whitacre  Fireproofing  Co.,  Waynesburg,  O- 

483.  C.  C.  WHITACRE,  Whitacre  Fireproofing  Co.,  Waynesburg,  O. 

484.  RUSSELL  BECKER,  Ky.  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

485.  E.  B.  LEPPERT,  Brazil  Face  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

486.  J.  M.  JENKINS,  Jenkins  Brick  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

487.  R.  D.  McMANIGAL,  McManigal  Grateless  Furnace  Co.,  Lo¬ 

gan,  O. 

4  88.  J.  W.  HENSLEY,  Indianapolis. 

489.  F.  D.  SHAW,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

490.  LAWRENCE  WILSON,  American  Architect,  Chicago. 

491.  GEO.  O.  BERRY,  Columbus,  Ga. 

492.  T.  B.  RANDALL,  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis. 

493.  GEO.  T.  DICKOVER,  Geo.  T.  Dickover  &  Son,  Wilkes  Barre, 

Pa. 

494.  WM.  S.  DICKOVER,  Geo.  T.  Dickover  &  Son,  Wilkes  Barre, 

Pa. 

495.  GEO.  B.  WAITE,  Geo.  T.  Dickover  &  Son,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

496.  L.  H.  HACKETT,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

497.  J.  W.  FORSYTHE,  Riverside  Fuel  &  Sup.  Co.,  Fremont,  O. 
49S.  R.  C.  GANGEWERE,  Howard  Park  Brick  Co.,  Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

4  99.  HARRY  L.  MEYER,  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

500.  W.  C.  ALWINE,  Alwine  Bros.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

501.  BEN  H.  RICHARDS,  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 

502.  L.  AULMANN,  Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  la. 

503.  PETER  VENEKLASEN,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

504.  JOHN  VENEKLASEN,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

505.  MARTIN  BATES,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

506.  C.  WENNIM,  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

507.  C.  G.  STEVENSON,  The  Stevenson  Co.,  Wellsville,  O. 

508.  CLYDE  C.  MURRAY,  Reynoldsville  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Reynolds- 

ville,  Pa. 

509.  PAUL  BEER,  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

510.  W.  H.  LEATHERMANN,  Wadsworth  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Wads¬ 

worth,  O. 

511.  CHAS.  FARR,  Wadsworth  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Wadsworth,  O. 

512.  T.  W.  ATJBLB,  Wadsworth  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Wadsworth,  0. 

513.  GEO.  E.  THOMAS,  Highlands  F.  B.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

514.  E.  A.  BRECHT,  Flint  Brick  Co..  Des  Moines,  la. 

515.  C.  J.  BRECHT,  Flint  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

516.  JOHN  ANDRES,  Standard  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

517.  HENRY  T.  KLEYMEYER,  Standard  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Evans¬ 

ville,  Ind. 

518.  H.  C.  KLEYMEYER,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

519.  W.  A.  HOWELL,  Collingwood  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

520.  A.  R.  KUHLMAN,  Ohio  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

521.  FRANK  W.  WOOD,  Adams  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

522.  JAS  HODGSON,  Jas  Hodgson  &  Sons.  Indianapolis. 

523.  JOS  W.  GOODGE,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

524.  LOUIS  ME'TZNER,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

525.  T.  P.  CLTTHBERT,  Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

526.  R.  L.  WILSON,  Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

527.  H.  L.  TRAMP,  Creston  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Creston,  la. 

528.  L.  L.  DENISON.  Del.  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Delaware,  O. 

529.  B.  KOEHLER,  A.  Koehler  Co.,  Geneva,  Neb. 

530.  EDWIN  F.  KNIGHT,  Buffalo  Builders’  Supply  Co.,  Buffalo. 

531.  J.  FRED  SMITH,  Smith  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

532.  ALBERT  E.  GILES,  Peoria,  Ill. 

533.  HOWARD  MITCHELL,  The  Mitchell  Brick  Co.,  Lawrence- 

burg,  Ind. 

534.  CHAS.  M.  BEINKAMP,  The  Mitchell  Brick  Co.,  Lawrence- 

burg,  Ind. 

535.  ELLIS  LOVEJOY,  Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co.,  Columbus. 

O. 

53  6.  R.  B.  HINKLEY,  Luverne  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Luverne,  Minn. 

537.  C.  LEON  LEONARD,  Leonard  Brick  Co.,  Delton,  Mich. 

538.  GEO.  H.  BALDWIN,  N.  J.  State  Col..  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

539.  C.  E.  McCAMMON,  B.  H.  McCammon  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

540.  F.  R.  CARTER,  Peoria,  Ill. 

541.  L.  G.  KILBOURNE.  Col.  B.  &  T.  C.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

542.  R.  L.  QUEISSER.  Queisser-Bliss  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

543.  DONNELLY  WEVER,  The  Moores-Coney  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

544.  E.  O.  BIGLOW.  The  E,  O.  Biglow  Co.,  New  London,  O. 

545.  J.  B.  NICHOLSON,  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Toronto.  O. 

546.  C.  P.  McFADDEN.  Toronto  Fire  Clav  Co.,  Toronto.  O. 

547.  HENRY  T.  WYNN,  Wynn  &  Starr  Co.,  Trafford,  Pa. 

548.  S.  KELLY,  Arbuckle  &  Co..  Rushville,  Ind. 

549.  JAY  TERRY,  Terry  Bros.  Co.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

550.  HOWARD  FROST  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Los  An- 

g-eleg 

551.  JACOB  RAHN,  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

552.  W.  .TOS.  DEGENHART,  John  H.  Black  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

553.  HOWARD  H.  STAFFORD,  Ga.-Car.  Brick  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

554.  D.  G.  ROSE,  So.  Bend  Brick  Co..  South  Bend,  Ind. 

555.  E.  A.  MORSE,  South  Bend  Brick  Co.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

556.  LEE  B.  HUMPHREY.  Humphrey  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Brookville,  Pa. 

557.  J.  M.  HUMPHREY.  Humphrey  B.  &  T.  Co..  Brookville,  Pa. 

558.  VICTOR  M  WHITNEY.  Acme  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

559.  GEO.  W.  SCHMIDT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

560.  GEO.  L.  SCHMIDT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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CHAS.  H.  FROST,  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Los  An- 

S’gIgs,  Ocil. 

R.  P.  GRADY,  St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
CHAS.  GALUSHA,  Caser,  Wyo. 

R.  M.  LOVE,  Coshocton  Brick  Co.,  Coshocton,  O. 

B.  F.  COTTER,  Coshocton  Brick  Co.,  Coshocton,  O. 

J.  B.  STANWOOD,  Houston-Stanwood-Gamble  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

JOHN  FILL,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

CARL  K.  LANDES,  Soo  Line  Canadian  Pac.  Ry.,  Cincinnati. 
J.  H.  ZELLER,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

FRANK  W.  ALSIP,  Calumet  Brick  Co.,  Chicago 
W.  H.  WILLIS,  Thorey  &  Willis,  Cincinnati,  O. 

D.  C.  THOREY,  Thorey  &  Willis,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WALTER  S.  DICKEY,  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

EMMETT  POSTON,  Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 
G.  H.  TEF.FT,  W.  9.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
ED  POSTON,  Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

G.  S.  McELROY,  San  Antonio  S.  P.  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

W.  R.  WILLARD,  C.  T.  Willard  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
W.  E.  DUNWOODY,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

M.  J.  DORNEY,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  LAWSON  MOORES,  Moores  Coney  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  E.  LA  DOW,  Fredonia  Brick  Co.,  Fredonia,  Kas. 

G.  J.  PARKE,  V.  H.  Parke  &  Son  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

G.  M.  MEEKER,  F.  R.  Upton,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FRANK  C.  EVATT,  Atlantic  T.  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
GUY  E.  NETTLETON,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
ANDREW  DODS,  The  Ont.  S.  P.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mimico,  Ont. 

E.  C.  CLARK,  Kittanning  B.  &  F.  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
ARTHUR  W.  RIGGS,  Belden  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

HARVEY  E.  DIXON,  Am.  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

C.  S.  ARBOGUST,  Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ill. 
R.  A.  GRAHAM,  Hamilton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ill. 

H.  A.  WILLCOXEN,  Willcoxen  &  Coffman,  Hamilton,  Ill. 

L.  C.  ROSE.  Minn.  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

GEO.  W.  SWANSON,  N.  W.  Fireproofing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
PROF.  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  Ohio  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 

T.  J.  NEISWANGER,  Harvey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Harvey,  la. 
EDWARD  BOGK,  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

H.  WIRSCHING,  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
CHARLES  FRANCIS,  Francis  Vit.  B.  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
L.  I.  COMBS,  Gary,  Ind. 

A.  B.  DAVIS.  Western  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

E  R  STURTEVANT,  Abingdon  P.  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Monmouth,  Ill- 
WALTER  COLYER,  Albion  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Albion,  Ill. 

W.  B.  GREENE,  Stephens  &  Adamson  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill. 
W.  C.  KNIGHT,  Geo.  E.  Snowden  &  Co.,  New  Cumberland, 
W.  Va. 

WILLIAM  H.  C-RUME,  Grume  Brick  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

W.  P.  WEST,  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

J.  M.  ADAMS,  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

T.  M.  CAVEN.  Kieselguhr  Co.  of  America,  Chicago. 

J  P.  TUTHILL,  Tuthill  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Chicago. 

R.  S.  RHOADS,  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

ROBT.  WALKER,  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
FRED  A.  ADAMS,  Adams  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

W  T.  BLACKBURN,  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  Paris, 

HI-  ,  ~ 

SPENCER  M.  DUTY,  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

F.  C.  GLOVER,  Royal  Brick  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa. 
CHARLES  LEDERER,  Chicago. 

W.  P.  WHITNEY,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 
HARVEY  C.  ADAMS,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

F.  G.  MATTE-SON,  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg, 

R  BRODERICK.  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

J  C.  MULLARKEY,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 
ISAAC  H.  TYLER,  Owen  Tyler,  Louisville,  Ky. 

D  C.  HAEGBR.  Haeger  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

G  L  SIMONDS.  G.  L.  Simonds  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

THRO  C  SCHWIER,  Ed.  W.  Baltes  &  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
F  E  GANNETT,  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Chicago. 
H  W.  HOLMES,  Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  K.  HURSH,  University  of  Illinois,  Ceramic  Dept.,  Urbana, 

W  M  HANSEN,  Pawing  B.  Pub.  Bureau,  Chicago. 

A  E  WILLIAMS,  Wisconsin  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

JOS  K.  MOORE,  American  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 
FRANK  H  REID,  So.  Memphis  Brick  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
JEFFERSON  MIDDLETON,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Wash- 

SAMUEL  WEIDMAN,  Wis.  Geological  Survey,  Madison,  Wis. 
GEO  J  SCHWARTZ.  Ricketson  &  Schwartz,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
A  J  KELLER,  Lombard  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Lombard,  Ill. 

A-  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Lombard  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Lombard,  Ill. 
W.  H.  BALKAM,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  W  LUTTER,  Lutter  Brick  Co.,  Glenview,  Ill. 

F.  A.  DICKINSON.  Tipton,  Ind. 

W  T  BUSSELL,  Clav  Products  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

N  V  TRAUTMAN,  Medora  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Medora,  Ind. 

S  D.  PARKER,  Medora  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Medora,  Ind. 

J.  G.  HAMILTON,  Grand  Rapids  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
"Wis. 

w  h  SWETT  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Blue  Island,  Ill. 

J.  P.  STILLWAUGH,  Medina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 

V  S^CURTIS,  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  Grant  Park,  Ill. 

OSCAR  G  KNOSICE,  Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Delaware,  O. 
JOHN  RINGLE,  Ringle  Brick  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

B  C  BOWEN.  City  Engineer,  Wausau,  Wis. 

HERBERT  N.  CASSON,  New  York  City. 

ED  C  MEAD,  Mead  Bros  &  Land,  Enfield,  Ill. 

B  F  MEAD,  C.  R.  Mead  &  Sons,  Springerton,  Ill. 

DAN’L  N  PEIRCE,  Architectural  Record  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
FRANCIS  HYDE,  Hyde  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 

O  W  DUNLAP,  Dunlap  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
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FIRM. 


TOWN, 


CLAUDE  E.  FULLER,  Buffalo,  Kans. 

G.  C.  WHEAT,  Better  Building  Bureau,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.  L.  SOLFISBURG,  C.  Solfisburg  Sons,  Aurora,  Ill. 

EDW.  D.  EMERSON,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  W.  CARTER,  Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

J.  E  TAYLOR,  West  Jersey  Bag  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

R.  P.  STEWART,  Lehigh  Clay  Products  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

F.  B.  HOLMES,  F.  B.  Holmes  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GEO.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  Saskatchewan  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Moose- 
Jaw,  Sask. 

WILLIAM  J.  BALL,  Barber  Asphalt  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
NEIL  H.  GATES,  American  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

M.  E.  GATES,  Am  Terra  Cotta  &  Cer.  Co.,  Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 
OTTO  HANSEN,  Salem  Tile  &  Mercantile  Co.,  Salem,  Ore. 
THOS.  B.  ARNOLD,  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
CHAS.  W.  PARKER,  Miss.  Glass  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WM.  P.  GATES,  American  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 
R.  C.  HARRISON,  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O- 
LEROY  W.  GADDIS,  Gaddis-Harrison  Br’k  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
CHAS.  F.  HARRRISON,  Gaddis-Harrison  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
J.  C.  CRIGLER,  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

W.  -C.  KIRKPATRICK,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  S.  PURINGTON,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  J.  WHITWORTH,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown. 


Ohio. 

WM.  E.  LOOMIS,  D.  G.  Loomis  &  Sons,  Sherbrooke,  Can. 
HARRY  J.  ROWELL,  Wm.  Moeilering  &  Sons,  Ft.  Wayne. 
Ind. 

P.  J.  SAULSCHER,  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 
JOHN  W.  REAGAN,  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

W.  L.  SIBLEY,  Sibley-Menge  Brick  &  Coal  Co.,  Warrior,  Ala. 
FRED  A.  BACH,  Bach  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J  FRANK  MOCK,  J.  D.  Mock  Brick  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

S.  D.  WRIGHT,  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland. 

WALTER  9CHAPPER,  Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

G.  F.  MONTFORT,  Good  Roads  Mach.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
JAS.  B.  OBERLY,  Wilmington,  Del. 

JAS.  E.  HOWARD,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 
E.  K.  UEBE,  G.  L.  Simonds  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  PI.  BRYAN,  Lonyo  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  F.  FRANK,  Walker  &  Frank,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  A.  MERCER,  Lonyo  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  R.  DILLEHAY,  Dillehay  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ky. 

D.  EARL  CHILD,  Plancock  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Findlay,  O. 
JOHN  W.  TYNDALL,  Krick-Tyndall  Co.,  Decatur,  Ind. 

O.  BAIRD,  H.  E.  Baird  &  Co.,  Park  Hill,  Ont.,  Can. 

FRED  VOGT,  Milwaukee  Building  Sup.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
W.  B.  KINCAID,  B.  F.  Kincaid  &  Son,  Boonspath,  Ky. 

M.  C.  BAKER,  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Jackson,  Minn. 
THOS.  E.  SIMPERS,  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

E.  M.  MAHLMEISTER,  Mfg.  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

JAS.  E.  MAC  FARLAND,  Duryea  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 
J.  W.  MORRISON,  Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J  MORLEY  ZANDER,  Jackson  &  Church  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
WM.  E.  WILSON,  Mason  City  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
W.  H.  PRATT,  Architectural  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  W.  BUTTERWORTH,  Marion  Brick  Works,  Danville,  Ill. 
ALBERT  D.  KLEIN,  of  J.  Sunderland  Bros.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
SAM’L  GUNTHER,  Gunther  Bros.,  Port  Washington.  Wis. 
PETER  E.  ULRICKSON,  L.  N.  D.  Lamater,  Jackson,  Mich. 
HENRY  HUDDESON,  Dayton,  O. 

V.  II.  CONLEY,  Independent  Powder  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F  L  WARNER,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

W  H.  PRATT,  Architectural  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  W.  NASH,  Janesville,  Wis. 

M.  J.  BANNON,  Louisville  Brick  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

F.  M.  CLUTTER,  Retail  Lumberman,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

L  C  THRASHER,  L.  C.  Thrasher  &  Son,  Monon,  Ind. 

L  A.  KENNCOTT,  Good  Roads,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  H.  MCDONALD,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

C.  A.  MILLAR,  The  Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill. 

W.  S.  FRAZIER,  Madison,  Wis. 

C  M  ROEFER,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 

J  R  WILSON,  Whiteselle  B.  &  L.  Co.,  Corsicana,  Tex. 

WM.  C.  CROLINS,  So.  Webster  Face  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
HERMAN  A.  TR1PPLER,  Manz  Engraving  Co.,  Chicago,  Ilk. 
JOHN  T  OSBORNE,  Corinth  Brick  Co.,  Corinth,  Miss. 

F.  STEPHENSON,  Mason  City  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Mason  City,  Ia_ 
ARTHUR  D.  ROGERS,  Rogers  &  Manson  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 
S  G  POWELL,  A.  B.  Meyer  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J  L  BUCKLEY,  Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill. 

C  C.  MILLER,  Clermont  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Clermont,  la. 

S.  S.  CURRY,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

BENJ.  NESBAUM,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HAROLD  COPPING,  Kankakee  Tile  &  B.  Co.,  Kankakee,  111- 
A  C.  SOLFISBURG,  Aurora,  Ill. 

C  C.  CARHART,  Sheffield  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Sheffield,  la. 

W.  W.  BARKER,  Plymouth,  Ind. 

J  B  YOWELL,  Reynoldsville  B.  Co.,  Revnoldsville,  Pa. 

W  A  SHOEMAKER,  Western'  Brick  Co..  Danville,  Ill. 

J  H.  PAYNE,  Feaser  Brick  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

F  A  CON.  Mprion  Brick  Works,  Montezuma,  Ind. 

JAMES  BRYAN,  Gage  Realty  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JOHN  T  BOYERS,  Boyers  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MRS  GEORGIA  A.  BUCKLEY,  Buckley  Montrose,  Ill. 

V.  C.  MORRISON,  Indiana  Drain  T.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Ind. 
FRED  BRAND,  West  Salem  Hollow  B.  &  T.  Co.,  West  Sa¬ 
lem,  Ill. 

F  SPENCER  CANNON,  Architect.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J  C  SMITH,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

GEORGE  G.  GRIES,  La  Salle  -Steel  -Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

C  B  SMYTHE,  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  O. 

H  C  BROWN,  Brown-Hull  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
AUGUST  E.  WESTERDORF,  Davenport  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la. 

WALTER  E.  BERWALD,  Davenport 
port,  la. 

JOHN  BERWALD,  Davenport  B. 


B.  &  T.  Co.,  Daven- 


&  T.  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PAVING  BRICK 

MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  GREEN  ROOM  of  the  Congress  Annex  Hotel  was 
comfortably  filled  Monday  morning,  March  3,  when 
President  Charles  Deckman,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  After  the  roll  call  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  adopted.  Nine  men  repre¬ 
senting  large  paving  brick  firms  were  admitted  to  membership, 
making  the  total  firms  now  represented  in  this  organization 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  This  first  meeting  was  brief 
and  more  of  an  executive  meeting  than  business  session. 

The  determination  of  the  Association  to  follow  a  set  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  municipalities, 
by  inviting  prominent  engineers  to  discuss  problems  from 
their  viewpoints  which  come  to  them  in  the  use  of  vitrified 
brick  for  street  building  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  effort. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  the  largest  in  its 
history.  The  reports,  the  papers  and  discussions  incident 
to  this  program  were  entertaining  and  beneficial  to  the  mem¬ 
bership,  so  much  so  that  steps  were  taken  at  this  meeting 
looking  to  a  further  and  better  understanding  between  muni¬ 
cipal  officials  and  the  manufacturers.  A  study  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  effort  to  accomplish  the  best  for  taxpayers  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  determined  upon  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu- 


and  its  distribution,  is  most  commendable.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  service  is  what  we  have  paid  them  for,  which  is  true,  but  the 
motto,  “Folks  who  never  do  any  more  than  they  are  paid  for, 
never  get  paid  for  any  more  than  they  do,”  does  not  apply  to 
these,  your  Secretaries. 

The  N.  P.  M.  B  A.,  organized  eight  years  ago  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  proper  use  of  vitrified  brick  for  street  and  roadway  im¬ 
provements,  has  developed  conditions  among  its  membership  and 
the  manufacturers  of  paving  brick  that  have  resulted  in  a  great 
good  to  the  industry. 

SUCCESS  OF  N,  P.  B.  M.  A.  / 

The  wants  of  such  an  organization  were  but  little  known  to  its 
promoters,  and  its  membership  has  had  to  develop  measures  and 
means  to  bring  up  to  a  substantial  basis  the  methods  best  suited 
to  insure  the  greatest  success  for  the  paving  material  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  diversified  interests  of  our  membership,  and  its 
proper  use  as  applicable  to  the  municipality  and  those  using  our 
product  for  public  or  private  street  or  roadway  improvements; 
and,  while  the  accomplishments  of  the  Association  have  been  most 
creditable  and  we  can  point  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  results 
obtained,  our  efforts  have  not  met  with  that  universal  success  that 
our  material  merits  and  to  which  the  contributing  public  is  en¬ 
titled. 

LOYALTY  TS  URGED. 

This  has  not  been  the  fault  of  our  membership  in  any  very 
great  measure,  because  with  but  few  exceptions  our  members  have 
been  true  and  loyal  to  the  measures  and  methods  endorsed  and 


W.  P.  Blair,  Secretary.  J.  W.  Robb,  Vice-President. 


facturers’  Association.  The  purpose  is  a  splendid  one  and 
the  benefits  will  beyond  doubt  add  to  the  reputation  and  the 
confidence  that  this  Association  enjoys  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  country. 

The  Monday  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  President’s  annual  address,  which  was  as  follows; 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  work  of  our  Association,  as  defined  by  our  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  and  as  directed  by  your  officers  and  office  commit¬ 
tee,  has  been  so  eminently  satisfactory  from  the  viewpoint  of  your 
President,  during  the  past  year,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
I  should  attempt  to  present  a  report  in  keeping  with  the  prece¬ 
dent  established  last  year.  If,  however,  a  single  suggestion  be  of¬ 
fered  that  may  advance  the  interests  of  our  membership  and  the 
manufacturers  of  paving  brick  generally,  then  your  time  occupied 
in  presenting  the  same  will  be  amply  repaid. 

WORK  OF  SECRETARY. 

Secretary  Blair  and  his  corps  of  assistants  have  devoted  their 
whole  time  to  the  advancement  and  betterment  of  the  Association’s 
interests.  He  has  labored  upon  the  lecture  platform  to  encourage 
the  broader,  better  and  proper  use  of  your  product.  He  has  coun¬ 
seled  with  engineers  and  the  engineering  associations  and  fra¬ 
ternity  to  obtain  the  best  and  most  approved  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  he  has,  by  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  Association’s 
work,  given  to  us  the  best  that  is  in  him  for  our  good,  and  for 
which  you  and  I  should  be  truly  grateful 

Mr.  H.  R.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Secretary,  has  been  a  decid¬ 
edly  busy  man.  His  particular  service  in  directing  our  advertising 
work  and  the  preparation  of  printed  matter  eor  the  Association, 


advocated  by  the  Association,  and  our  only  criticism  is  that  all 
of  us  have  not  been  as  enthusiastic  and  energetic  as  the  enterprise 
deserves  all  of  the  time.  We  have  lacked  in  giving  expression 
of  gratification  or  disapproval  of  many  things  that  have  been  offi¬ 
cially  tolerated  in  the  use  of  our  product,  because  of  fear  or  the 
courage  of  our  convictions,  because  of  personal  injury  that  may 
have  come  to  us,  and  in  these  things,  and  these  alone,  we  have 
not  given  to  our  Association  the  loyal  support  its  efforts  have  de¬ 
served. 

WORK  WITH  ENGINEERS. 

There  are  none  of  you  but  will  coincide  with  me  in  my  views 
when  I  say  that  too  frequently  we  have  failed  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  engineering  fraternity  in  charge  of  public  work,  for 
which  we  were  furnishing  material,  to  the  toleration  of  vital  and 
important  methods  of  construction  that  we  all  knew  was  for  the 
injury  and  discredit  of  the  finished  improvement  and  our  ma¬ 
terial.  And  our  sole  reason  was  we  did  not  want  to  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  official  in  charge,  because  of  his  authority  over 
that  which  we,  as  manufacturers,  were  supplying  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  progress.  This  fault  is  our  greatest  weakness.  I  do  not 
feel  that,  because  an  engineer  or  an  official,  in  charge  of  a  piece 
of  work,  is  permitting  something  to  be  done  in  its  construction  that 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  improvement,  we  should  condemn  him 
and  call  him  a  fool,  but  I  do  think  and  I  feel  that  we  owe  it  to 
our  industry  and  the  Association,  and  above  all  to  ourselves,  to 
call  attention  to  these  things,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  such  reasons  for  our  contention  as  are  advocated  by 
us  as  an  Association.  We  should  either  do  this  or  acknowledge  our 
disloyalty  to  the  Association. 

To  take  this  advanced  and  progressive  step  requires  courage 
and  deliberate,  careful  consideration.  We  should  know  that  the 
means  and  methods  we  advocate  are  just,  reasonable  and  right. 
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and  we  should  then  stand  up  for  their  enforcement  as  nearly  as 
it  is  possible  to  bring  that  result  about,  and  we  should  call  on  our 
entire  membership  and  this  Association  to  back  us  up  in  our  con¬ 
tentions.  We  must  first  be  right  and  then  go  ahead. 

THE  REMEDY. 

There  is  and  should  be  a  remedy.  During  the  life  of  our  As¬ 
sociation  we  have  endeavored  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible, 
for  the  mutual  interests  of  both  municipality  and  Association,  with 
the  city  engineers  or  other  officials  in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  streets  and  the  preparation  of  specifications  under  which  the 
same  should  be  properly  constructed.  We  have  met  with  some 
success,  but  not  with  that  degree  of  success  our  material  and  ef¬ 
forts  deserve. 

Let  me"  impress  you  with  this  thought  and  undisputable  fact: 
That  vitrified  paving  brick  is  the  best  artificial  product  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  the  paving  of  streets  and  highways.  With  the  question 
of  the  quality  of  your  material  settled  in  your  mind,  what  is  the 
remedy  to  be  applied,  that  we  may  uniformly  produce  the  best  and 
most  perfect  pavements  in  the  world?  I  will  give  you  my  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  solution  and  remedy. 

BRICK  MUST  BE  WELL  LAID. 

Our  Association  and  the  other  individual  manufacturers  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  should  unite  on  a  uniform  and  practical  specification  for 


ufacturers  of  paving  brick  will  receive  a  greater  dividend  on  the 
reputation  of  their  product  than  any  100  per  cent,  cash  dividend 
on  any  company  stock  that  may  have  been  declared,  and  your  trou¬ 
ble  from  tests  and  other  shortcomings  will  fade  into  air ;  but  we 
can  not  accomplish  this  result  without  united  co-operation,  and  we 
will  never  accomplish  it  if  each  member  continues  to  evade  a  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  in  bringing  it  about. 

TESTS  AT  FACTORY. 

Another  matter  that  I  deem  of  special  importance  to  our  in¬ 
dustry,  and  one  which  I  think  is  within  the  legitimate  province  of 
our  Association  to  give  consideration  to  and  act  upon  is  that 
wherein  cities  or  other  localities  require  that  tests  be  made  on 
each  carload  of  paving  brick  shipped  for  an  improvement,  and  that 
the  test  shall  be  made  before  the  brick  can  be  delivered  on  the 
street  to  be  improved,  that  in  all  such  cases  I  recommend  that  our 
Association  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  proposition  that  tests 
of  shipments  under  these  conditions  shall  be  made  at  the  factory 
or  point  from  which  shipment  is  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  requiring  these  conditions ;  and  that  acceptance  of  the 
shipment  shall  be  based  on  the  tests  made  by  the  municipality  at 
the  point  of  shipment,  and  not  at  the  point  of  delivery.  This  will 


A  Corner  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association's]  Exhibit  at  the  Clay  Show.  Note 

the  Model  Brick  Street. 


the  use  of  vitrified  brick  pavements.  We  should  present  this  speci¬ 
fication  to  the  national  engineering  societies  and  municipal  authori¬ 
ties,  and  endeavor  to  get  their  co-operation  in  its  adoption  for 
universal  use.  If  we  fail  in  this,  we  should  demand  of  every  mu¬ 
nicipality  in  this  country  the  adoption  of  our  specifications  for  the 
use  of  vitrified  brick,  and,  as  manufacturers,  refuse  to  sell  our 
material  unless  these  conditions  were  conformed  to. 

UNIFORM  DIRECTIONS. 

This  may  seem  a  drastic  and  radical  remedy,  but  it  is  the  only 
sure  and  safe  solution.  Our  competitors,  asphalt  block,  sheet  as¬ 
phalt,  creosote  wood  block,  bitulithic,  amiesite,  cement  concrete, 
bituminous  top- treated  concrete  and  all  other  types  of  pavements 
that  are  controlled  by  patents  or  trade  marks,  force  the  use  of 
their  material  under  their  own  specifications,  and  if  the  engineer¬ 
ing  fraternity  will  accept  them  as  they  do,  without  objection,  is 
there  a  legitimate  reason  why,  with  the  comparative  results  as 
obtained  with  our  materials  when  properly  used  with  these  types 
of  paving  material,  we  should  not  succeed  in  forcing  the  use  of 
a  specification  that  would  insure  the  results  we  have  been  laboring 
to  obtain  for  the  past  eight  years?  With  the  adoption  of  a  uni¬ 
form  specification,  and  the  schooling  of  our  membership,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  salesmen,  in  the  knowledge  of  proper  construction,  our 
Association  can  devote  its  time  to  the  education  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  specifications,  and  all  the  man- 


insure  the  municipality  the  quality  they  require,  and  in  all  fairness 
and  justice  will  protect  the  manufacturer. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

PLAN  FOR  REVENUE. 

During  the  past  two  years  of  our  Association’s  existence,  the 
method  in  effect,  as  provided  by  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  to 
raise  the  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  our  work,  has  been  based 
upon  a  payment  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  square  yard  for  each 
and  every  square  yard  of  paving  brick  sold  for  public,  private  and 
street  railway  paving  contracted  for,  sold  and  delivered  during  the 
preceding  year.  This  method,  if  actually  carried  into  effect  as  in¬ 
tended,  and  as  it  should  be,  would  produce  all  the  necessary  funds 
with  which  to  meet  nil  of  our  requirements.  Most  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  observe  and  meet  their  every  obligation  under  this  method 
for  the  raising  of  our  revenue,  reporting  and  paying  on  the  total 
number  of  square  yards  sold  and  marketed  by  them,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  soma  of  our  membership  have  not  done  so,  and  are 
not  doing  so,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  but  fair  to  all  our  membership 
to  know  that  such  conditions  exist. 

YARDAGE  REPORTS. 

There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  just  reason  why  any  mem¬ 
ber,  regardless  of  the  volume  of  business  they  may  do,  should  tail 
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to  report  and  pay  on  their  total  yardage,  and  bear  equally  their 
burden  of  responsibility  with  every  other  member.  If  there  is  any 
just  or  legitimate  reason  why  a  member  who  sells  and  pays  on 
100,000  square  yards,  that  being  all  he  produces,  while  another 
who  makes  and  sells  1,000,000  square  yards  should  report  and  pay 
on  but  500,000  square  yards,  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  just  obliga¬ 
tions  as  compared  to  the  first  illustration,  then  I  want  this  mem¬ 
bership  to  point  out  to  me  wherein  such  conditions  are  fair  to 
all  our  membership.  There  is  no  fairer  or  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  expenses  of  our  Association  than  that  it  should  be 
borne  and  paid  for  by  our  membership  in  the  ratio  of  the  volume 
of  business  done  by  each,  and  the  payment  of  each  quarterly  in¬ 
stallment  should  be  met  as  promptly  as  that  of  your  labor  bills 
or  other  operating  expenses.  I  fear  that  if  the  practice,  herein 
referred  to,  should  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  our 
Association  will  soon  flounder  on  the  rocks  of  dissolution.  The 
remedy  is  in  our  hands  and  it  should  have  important  consideration. 

HARD  WORK  TO  COLLECT. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  the  great  importance  of  your  prompt 
payment  of  your  quarterly  accounts.  Those  of  you  who  are  tardy 
in  paying  promptly  your  obligations  should  realize  that,  in  drawing 
on  futurity,  you  are  not  only  taking  up  much  of  the  valuable  time 
of  Mr.  MacDonald  from  other  and  more  important  work  for  the 
Association,  but  you  are  taking  up  valuable  time  of  our  stenog- 


fied  regulation  for  raising  revenue,  unless  it  may  be  deemed  advis¬ 
able  to  defer  action  on  such  report  until  1914. 

BRICK  I, EADS. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  a  blank  be  prepared  and  fur¬ 
nished  our  members  upon  which  to  report  annually,  at  a  given 
date,  the  total  number  of  square  yards  of  material  sold  by  them 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  that  this  information  be  compiled 
for  use  in  advertising  purposes,  and  I  am  sure  that,  if  this  rec¬ 
ommendation  should  prevail,  our  industry  will  have  the  proud  dis¬ 
tinction  of  showing  the  largest  increased  yardage  during  the  next 
year,  as  compared  to  our  published  statistics  of  the  past,  of  any 
type  of  paving  material  in  use,  and  for  once  we  can  get  honest 
with  ourselves  without  fear  or  effect. 

MEMBERSHIP  HARMONIOUS. 

In  conclusion,  I  personally  desire  to  say  that  no  official  act  of 
mine  has  been  performed  in  any  manner  other  than  with  fairness 
to  all  our  membership,  and  I  have  no  regrets  to  offer  to  you  for 
my  part  as  an  officer  of  the  Association.  I  feel  that  the  policy 
of  your  officers,  the  office  committee,  and  others  especially  en¬ 
trusted  to  transact  business  for  the  Association  has  been  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  and  that  no  individual  or  member  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  force  any  policy  or  thing  on  the  Association  that  might 
savor  of  selfishness  or  personal  advantage,  but  that  our  member- 
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raphers  in  writing  you  letters  and  calling  to  your  attention  your 
neglect  of  duty,  and  causing  an  additional,  unwarranted  expense 
in  making  collections.  And  may  I  ask  of  you  to  whom  this  ref¬ 
erence  applies,  do  you  appreciate  doing  business  in  your  own  col¬ 
lection  department  along  these  lines?  If  you  do,  then  you  are  not 
to  be'  censured  but  pitied.  This  Association  is  your  business.  You 
should  make  such  sacrifice  as  will  insure  for  it  your  best  efforts 
and  attention. 

ASSESSMENT  SUGGESTION. 

I  believe  there  should  be  some  action  taken  at  this  meeting 
looking  forward  to  the  preparation  of  a  pro  rata  plan  for  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  our  revenue  upon  a.  fixed  minimum  plant  basis,  and  a  graded 
-advancing  schedule  for  the  larger  companies  and  corporations  in  as 
nearly  an  equitable  proportion  as  possible,  this  fixed  assessment  to 
be  paid  quarterly  without  any  necessity  to  report  on  the  yardage 
sold,  or  for  what  purpose  the  product,  of  any  member  may  have 
been  sold,  and  that  new  contracts  be  entered  into  with  our  mem¬ 
bership  and  others  upon  this  basis.  That  a  committee  of  five, 
representing  the  Largest  and  smallest  producers,  be  appointed  to 
solve  this  problem  after  ascertaining  the  approximate  requirements 
for  our  anual  expenses;  that  said  committee  report  to  the  board 
of  directors  at  their  first  regular  meeting  after  the  adjournment  of 
this  session,  and  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  be  called 
to  amend  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws  to  conform  to  such  modi- 


ship  has  been  harmonious  and  I  believe  prosperous,  and  that  we 
may  continue  in  our  loyalty  and  earnest  support  of  the  Association 
is  my  fondest  hope.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  J.  Deckman,  President. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  was  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Will  P.  Blair,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  previous  year.  This  was  followed  by  a 
capable  paper  on  “Publicity  for  Our  Product,”  by  Assistant 
Secretary  H.  H.  MacDonald. 

During  the  Tuesday  forenoon  session  Mr.  Will  J.  Dobyns, 
representing  Mr.  Carl  Fisher,  of  Indianapolis,  spoke  on  “Ocean- 
to-Ocean  Hghwav,”  and  a  message  was  sent  to  President  Wil¬ 
son  and  Vice-President  Marshall  extending  to  them  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Association  and  the  most  sincere  wish  fo.r  their 
personal  welfare  and  a  wise  and  beneficial  administration 
during  their  term  of  office.  Mr.  Cronquist,  a  representative 
of  the  government  of  Sweden,  who  was  visiting  this  country, 
studying  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  our  various  clay¬ 
working  branches,  made  an  impromptu  address  which  was 
royally  received. 
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The  reports  of  the  various  committees  were  made.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Barr,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  on  reading  his  treasurer’s  report, 
stated  the  Association  was  in  splendid  financial  shape.  Secre¬ 
tary  Blair  read  his  report,  which  was  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  SE  CRT ARY  BLAIR. 

ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES. 

An  aggregate  of  outgoing  and  incoming  mail  of  more  than 
110,000  communications. 

An  average  of  two  per  day  of  magazine  and  newspaper  articles. 

A  public  address  for  every  fourth  day  in  the  year. 

Attending  a  variety  of  public  meetings  averaging  more  than 
two  a  week  and  ranging  in  importance  from  international  engin¬ 
eering  societies  down  through  national,  state,  district  and  town¬ 
ship  as  well  as  that  of  commercial  and  civic  bodies. 

Examining  and  reporting  upon  a  little  more  than  two  speci¬ 
fications  per  week. 

Consultations  with  visiting  engineers  and  delegates  sent  to  us 
by  the  government,  states,  cities  and  towns,  occupying  from  a  day 
and  a  half  to  less  than  an  hour’s  time. 

Dealing  with  street  surface  and  highway  improvement  questions, 
from  the  proposition  as  a  whole  down  to  a  single  abstract  question. 

Restraining  our  friends  from  injudicious  favors. 

Constraining  our  enemies  in  the  channels  of  usefulness  and 
arousing  the  indifferent  to  sought  for  favors. 

Furnishing  lantern  slides  and  lecture  materials  for  the  use  of 
our  friends  where  we  could  not  personally  speak  or  be  present. 

The  preparation  of  bills  recommended  to  legislatures  for  pass¬ 
age. 

Special  work  of  newspapers  and  magazine  advertisements  and 

publicity. 

The  keeping  and  collection  of  yardage  accounts. 

Efforts  through  collegiate  institutions. 

Co-operating  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Special  campaigns  directed  to  influence  the  immediate  use  of 
vitrified  brick  in  a  particular  locality. 

To  rehabilitate  their  use  by  introducing  better  methods  of 
construction. 

Illustrating  methods  by  actual  performance  in  vitrified  brick 
street  and  road  building. 

These  have  constituted  the  chief  activities  of  your  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  the  four  faithful  and  efficient  young  ladies 
who  comprise  the  working  force  of  your  Association,  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  your  Office  Committee. 

PROPORTION  OF  WORK  SMALL. 

This  work  has  been  performed  upon  a  basis  of  unquestionable 
engineering  approval,  tending  to  invoke  from  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  the  most  complete  confidence  and  influence  sincere  public 
respect. 

PROPORTION  OF  WORN  SMALL. 

Regardless  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  or  the  number 
of  times  it  has  been  answered,  it  receives  the  same  respectful  con¬ 
sideration  that  it  would  if  it  were  of  the  greatest  importance  or  if 
it  were  the  first  time  asked.  Our  sense  of  assurance  arising  from 
our  unshaken  belief  that  vitrified  brick  is  the  best  paving  material 
when  properly  constructed — meeting  in  the  largest  measure  the 
demand  for  economy,  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  use,  and  afford¬ 
ing  the  best  sanitary  conditions — the  familiarity  as  to  details,  the 
publicity  we  believe  we  have  given  our  product,  and  the  feeling 
that  parallels  the  philosophy  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  oft- 
times  receives  in  our  experience  a  severe  shock,  arousing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact'  that  we  are  a  nation  of  one  hundred  million  peo¬ 
ple,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  that  all  that  we  have 
done  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  work  that  should  be  done. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  after  addressing  a  certain  state  en¬ 
gineering  society,  in  which  we  thought  our  views  on  brick  street 
construction  were  familiar  to  every  member,  we  were  asked  by 
five  engineers  if  it  were  not  possible  to  procure  some  printed  mat¬ 
ter  giving  detailed  information  and  direction  for  the  construction 
of  brick  streets. 

OFFICIALS  CONSTANTLY  CHANGING. 

Municipal  officials  are  constantly  changing  and  the  new  man, 
who  may  be  an  utter  stranger  to  our  product,  must  be  taught  the 
lesson.  In  fact,  the  problem  before  us  is  one  of  the  school  receiv¬ 
ing  new  pupils  daily. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  report  of  the  committee  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  last  No¬ 
vember  11-15,  inclusive,  is  attached  hereto  and  to  which  the  serious 
consideration  of  this  Association  is  invited. 

FEDERAL  AID. 

At  the  last  hoard  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  that 
should  prepare  suggestions  for  federal  aid  which  when  reported  to 
this  convention  may  be  approved  and  laid  before  the  joint  con¬ 
gressional  committee  now  considering  the  subject. 

SAMPLE  ROAD. 

The  sample  road,  the  construction  with  vitrified  brick  of  which 
we  were  to  supervise,  leading  out  of  Washington,  over  the  Chevy 
Chase  road  into  Maryland,  has  not  yet  been  constructed.  The  ma¬ 
terial,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  cars,  did  not  arrive  in  time  before 
hazardous  weather  set  in  last  fall,  and  we  could  not  give  our  con¬ 
sent  to  its  construction  under  sucli  conditions.  It  therefore  will 
be  delayed  until  the  coming  spring. 


GOVERNMENT  BULLETIN. 

The  Office  of  Public  Roads,  under  the  Agricultural  Department, 
has  had  under  consideration  for  more  than  three  years  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  a  bulletin  advising  manner  and  method  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  vitrified  brick  paved  country  highways.  This  bulletin 
has  been  delayed,  though  frequently  promised.  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  committee  appointed  at  this  time  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  prepare  an  approved  resolution,  calling  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cause  such  a  bulletin  to  be  prepared  and  distrib¬ 
uted — that  such  resolution  ought  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  the  public  necessity  therefor,  as  well  as  to 
convey  to  that  governmental  department  the  information  that  the 
immense  industry  of  the  country  affords  a  road  material  in  the 
use  of  which  no  experiment  whatever  is  needed. 

During  the  past  year  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  put  forth 
by  a  prominent  Portland  cement  interest  to  persuade  the  use  of 
cement-concrete  for  both  foundation  and  wearing  surface  of  street 
pavements  and  country  highways,  and  considerable  mileage  of  it 
has  been  used.  Very  careful  investigation  of  its  merit  as  advocated 
by  that  company  has  been  undertaken  by  your  Secretary.  We  do 
not  think  that  its  use  in  such  way  need  be  the  cause  of  much  con¬ 
cern  on  the  part  of  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  apparent,  reasons : 

First. — If  it  is  cheapened  below  the  price  of  a  brick  pavement 
then  it  is  very  much  inferior  to  it. 

Second.— -It  is  exceedingly  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
adaptability  to  reflect  the  sun’s  rays  of  light. 

Third. — Because  of  the  aggregate  stone  portions  being  so  small 
they  readily  whip  out  and  affect  rapid  wear. 

Fourth. — The  great  difficulty  attending  satisfactory  repairs. 

Fifth.- — When  a  quality  insuring  durability  is  reached,  the  cost 
is  excessive  and  the  slipperiness  of  such  pavement  exceedingly  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

Sixth. — -At  its  worst  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  commend  it. 

Seventh. — At  its  medium  or  best  condition  it  has  no  quality 
whatever  that  is  not  surpassed  in  a  brick  pavement. 

Eighth.— Its  short  time  in  use  in  the  Central  States  and  West 
gives  no  guarantee  of  its  future  worth. 

Ninth. — A  conservative,  honest  and  careful  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  said  of  such  pavements,  at  the  iast 
annual  meeting  of  that  society,  of  where  they  have  been  longest  in 
use:  “Practically  all  the  concrete  pavements  that  have  been  laid 
in  New  England  without  a  bituminous  top  have  failed.”  Of  course, 
it  follows  that  if  a  bituminous  top  is  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  pavement  itself,  the  cost  of  maintenance  makes  its  use  seriously 
objectionable. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

While  our  membership  is  slightly  larger  in  number  and  output 
than  in  former  years,  decidedly  of  greater  unity  and  force  of  ac¬ 
tion  than  ever  before,  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  a  few 
manufacturers  who  do  not  understand  or  appreciate  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  moulds  the  busi¬ 
ness  rjolicy  and  cares  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  industry,  in 
which*  through  no  fault  of  the  Association,  such  manufacturers  have 
no  voice  or  influence  in  shaping  the  purposes,  action  and  policies 
it  promulgates  and  establishes,  and  who  necessarily  suffer  on  ac¬ 
count  thereof.  The  loss  in  not  being  members  of  this  Association 
is  not  compensated  for  by  the  saving  made  in  membership  dues. 


BUSINESS  STANDING  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Listening  to  addresses,  upon  separate  occasions,  of  two  eminent 
students  of  business  integrity  and  civic  order,  Martin  W  Littleton 
and  J.  W.  Burns,  each  expressed  kindred  ideas  which  are  becoming 
a  force  in  all  our  business  relationships. 

The  one  said  that  which  hinders  ideal  conditions  of  business 
and  social  life  was  because  men  such  as  he  was  addressing  were 
loath  to  speak  their  real  judgment  upon  matters  of  deepest  concern 
to  them,  for  fear  of  hazarding  personal  friendship,  but  that  such 
was  a  false  idea:  that  with  sincere  men  a  mutual  respect  was  se¬ 
cured  by  frankness.  . 

The  other  said  the  inactivities  of  business  men  in  civic  affairs 
on  the  part  of  the  substantial  business  men  of  the  country  was  a 
political  crime.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  slow  progress  for  best 
conditions  has  followed  and  many  objectionable  features  have 
taken  root,  the  elimination  of  which  must  be  enforced. 

In  the  application  of  this  philosophy  to  real  business,  the  lack 
of  success  is  greatly  due  to  cowardice  and  evasion.  Today  the 
man  or  community  that  is  both  brave  and  honest  is  the  one  achiev¬ 
ing  success. 

I  am  told  that  the  policy  and  conduct  of  one  of  the  greatest 
merchandising  houses  in  this  city  and  in  the  world,  whose  suc¬ 
cess  is  unparalleled,  by  reason  of  its  integrity  in  all  its  dealings, 
has  not  only  benefited  itself  thereby,  but  has  practically  injected 
a  like  snirit  into  the  conduct  of  its  rivals  as  a  matter  of  business 
competition. 

Suppose  you  are  asked,  as  I  have  been  asked  by  one  or  more 
of  the  leading  government  departments,  and  again  suppose  you 
are  asked  as  I  have  been  asked  by  the  heads  of  State  engineer¬ 
ing  departments,  suppose  you  are  asked  by  international  and  na¬ 
tional  technical  societies  as  I  have  been  asked,  how  best  to  lay  a 
brick  pavement  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  its  greatest  worth. 
What  would  your  answer  be? 


NO.  1  SPECIFICATIONS. 

It  has  occasionally  occurred  that  insidious  doubt  has  found 
its  way  into  the  public  print,  affecting  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
value,  the  worth  and  suneriority  of  our  No.  1  Directions  for  the 
Construction  of  Brick  Street  Pavements.  In  my  Judgment,  tne 
life  and  salvation  of  the  industry  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  in 
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terestecl  is  dependent  upon  them,  and  the  advanced  position  they 
occupy  must  neitner  be  compromised,  retreated  from  or  surren¬ 
dered.  Not  that  we  shall  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  our  rivals, 
through  patents  and  secret  processes,  having  full  control,  require 
that  their  pavements  be  constructed  according  to  design  in  the 
most  minute  details,  in  the  belief  that  such  will  best  conserve  their 
dollar  invested  in  it,  but  because  we  are  right  and  have  been 
right,  and  because  it  is  high  time  that  whatever  mist  prevails  be 
cleared  away,  that  this  Association  at  this  meeting  ought  by  reso¬ 
lution  appropriately  but  unmistakably  declare  its  faith  in  all  de¬ 
tails,  and  especially  the  use  of  the  cement  filler,  as  being  the  best 
manner  and  method  of  constructing  brick  street  pavements,  so 
that  we  will  be  forever  established  in  the  confidence  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  profession  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Will  P.  Blair, 

Secretary. 

The  reports  of  the  traffic,  advertising  and  office  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  committees  were  read  previous  to  the  appointment  of 
committees  and  the  election  of  officers,  which  was  as  follows: 

The  following  board  of  directors  were  elected  to  serve 
the  ensuing  year: 

J.  B.  Wilcox,  Alliance,  O. 

Eb.  Rodgers,  Alton,  Ill. 

R.  A.  Doan,  Nelsonville,  O. 

W.  N.  Alderman,  Athens,  O. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill. 

C.  C.  Blair,  Youngstown,  O. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Bolivar,  Pa. 

M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

F.  M.  Brady,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  W.  Robb,  Clinton,  Ind. 

D.  Warren  De  Rosay,  Corry,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Adams,  Danville,  Ill. 

C.  J.  Deckman,  Cleveland,  O. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Barbour,  Canton,  O. 

F.  L.  Manning,  Portsmouth,  O. 

O.  N.  Townsend,  Zanesville,  O. 

D.  R.  Potter,  Clarksburg,  V/.  Va. 

John  M.  Simpson,  Dayton,  O. 

R.  Li.  Lewis,  Gloucester,  O. 

John  W.  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  R.  Barnhart,  Jr.,  Wooster,  O. 

W.  P.  Blair,  Cleveland,  O. 

L.  A.  Culver,  Veedersburg,  Ind. 

G.  O.  French,  Canton,  O. 

This  board  of  directors  organized  by  the  election  of  the 
following  officers: 

President — Charles  J.  Deckman,  Cleveland,  O. 

Vice-President— J.  W.  Robb,  Clinton,  Ind. 

Treasurer — C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill. 

Secretary — Will  P.  Blair,  Cleveland,  O. 

Assistant  Secretary — H.  H.  MacDonald,  Cleveland,  O. 

For  sustaining  the  work  of  the  organization,  the  member¬ 
ship  will  pay  one-half  cent  per  square  yard,  based  upon  their 
shipments  of  1912. 

The  office  hoard,  who  will  direct  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  are: 

C.  J.  Deckman,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  G.  Barbour,  Canton,  O. 

C.  C.  Blair,  Youngstown,  O. 

These  men  make  up  a  most  competent  board  and  every 
member  of  the  Association  has  the  utmost  confidence  that 
this  money  will  be  expended  most  wisely  and  judiciously  in 
the  campaign  and  education  for  the  increased  use  of  paving 
brick  throughout  the  country. 

All  of  these  officers  were  re-elected,  having  held  the  same 
offices  during  1912.  This  speaks  wrell  for  the  splendid  serv¬ 
ices  they  rendered. 

“The  Relation  of  the  Trade  Journal  to  Municipal  Work” 
was  the  title  of  an  able  paper  read  by  S.  T.  Henry,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  During  this  session,  the  specifications  for  the  standard 
rattler  wrere  changed  only  in  one  particular — that  the  staves 
of  same  shall  be  changed  after  every  one  hundred  tests  in¬ 
stead  of  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  tests. 

Tuesday  afternoon  several  splendid  papers,  the  titles  of 
which  were  “The  Psychology  of  Competition,”  by  E.  I.  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Chicago,  Ill.;  “The  Engineer’s  View,”  by  H.  M.  Warte, 
chief  engineer,  Cincinnati,  O.;  “The  Manufacturer — His  Hin¬ 
drance  and  His  Aid.”  by  E.  B.  Schmidt,  assistant  city  engin¬ 
eer,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  “The  Development  of  the  Proper  Relation 
Between  the  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  as  Represented  by 


Their  Salesman  and  the  Engineer  in  Charge  of  Paving 
Work,”  by  E.  P.  Foster,  Youngstown,  O.,  and  “Association 
Membership,”  by  Eber.  Rodgers,  Alton,  Ill.  The  paper  that 
received  the  greatest  attention  and  was  considered  by  all 
one  of  the  best  of  the  program  was  by  E.  B.  Schmidt,  enti¬ 
tled,  “The  Manufacturer — His  Hindrance  and  His  Aid.”  This, 
with  the  other  papers,  wall  be  given  in  full  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

These  papers  ivere  followed  by  long  discussions. 

During  the  Wednesday  morning  session,  in  which  un¬ 
finished  business  was  transacted,  a  committee  of  six  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  co-operate  with  the  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Municipal  Improvements  in  the  matter  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  brick  paved  streets. 

The  following  nine  firms  became  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation:  Dubois-Butler  Brick  Co.,  Dubois,  Pa.;  John  Kline 
Brick  Co.,  Wickliff,  O. ;  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Akron.  O.; 
Novelty  Brick  and  Coal  Co.,  New'  Comerstown,  O.;  Harris 
Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.;  Sharon  Clay  Products  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.;  Mathias 
Stipp,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  the  Tuna  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa. 

We  understand  that  a  beautiful  little  booklet  which  illus- 
strates  the  “Number  One  Directions  for  Construction  of  Brick 
Street  Pavements”  will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  engineer 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  within  a  few  days.  This  booklet 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  Clay  Products  Show  and  is 
proving  popular  with  the  engineers.  It  shows  exactly  how 
the  work  of  construction  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  by  the  contractors.  But  this  is  but  one 
way  in  which  the  money  can  be  wisely  spent. 

This  convention  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  interesting  ever  held  by  the  Association. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  CONGRESS  VISITS  THE  CLAY  SHOW. 


During  the  week  previous  to  the  Clay  Products  Convention 
in  Chicago,  the  Fifth  International  Good  Roads  Congress  was 
held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel.  At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Penfield,  they  visited  the  Clay  Products  Show  and  were  much 
interested  in  the  exhibits  and  especially  the  moving  picture 
show  held  in  an  adjoining  building  and  accessible  from  the 
Coliseum. 

The  four  films,  consisting  of  the  “Bungalow  Love”  (a  film 
taken  of  the  first  Clay  Show,  with  a  love  story  woven  into  it 
to  make  it  more  realistic),  the  “Pottery  Making  in  Italy,” 
the  “Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick”  and  the  “Construction  of 
Vitrified  Brick  Paved  Roads,”  were  intensely  interesting  to 
them.  A  session  of  their  convention  was  held  here,  and 
papers  were  read  by  prominent  good  roads  advocates,  includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Jackson,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Good  Roads  Association;  Mrs.  Pennypacker,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Woman’s  Clubs;  Benjamin  Brooks, 
C.  E.,  of  the  International  Clay  Products  Bureau,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  G.  Gordon  Ruel,  Highway  Commissioner  of  New 
York  State,  and  Thomas  Tynan,  warden  of  the  penal  institu¬ 
tions  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Brooks  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
“Sanitation  and  Sewers,”  while  Mr.  Tynan  presented  an  illus¬ 
trated  talk  on  the  laying  of  vitrified  brick  highways  with  con¬ 
vict  labor  in  Colorado.  All  pronounced  the  Clay  Show  a 
wonderful  exhibition  and  congratulated  the  officials  on  the 
splendid  showing  made. 


GET-TOGETHER  MEETING  OF  ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Illinois  Clay  Product  Manufacturers’  Association  held 
an  informal  dinner  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  March  4.  An  excellent  menu  was  served  and 
the  thirty  gentlemen  present  enjoyed  the  affair  thoroughly. 
It  was  a  purely  get-together  meeting  and  heart-to-heart  talks 
wmre  in  order.  Mr.  J.  W.  Robb,  of  Clinton,  Ind.,  acted  as 
chairman.  Impromptu  talks  were  made  by  the  following 
prominent  men:  D.  C.  Haeger,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  “Costs  and  Cost 
Keeping;”  Eben  Rodgers,  Alton,  Ill.,  “Competition;”  T.  A. 
Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  “Co-operation;”  Will  P.  Blair, 
Cleveland,  O.,  “Our  Attitude  Toward  the  Trade  and  the  Co¬ 
operation  Needed;”  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
“The  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards;”  V.  S.  Curtis,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  “A  Word  From  Chicago;”  J.  T.  Hummert,  Quincy, 
Ill.,  “The  Effect  of  Petty  Jealousy  on  the  Local  Trade;” 
Prof.  R.  T.  Stull,  Urbana,  Ill.,  “The  State  University,”  and 
Douglas  Stevens,  Cayuga,  Ind.,  “Resolutions.” 
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CONVENTION  OF  THE  BUILDING  BRICK  ASSOCIATION. 

Interesting  Sessions  Held.  Important  Papers  Read.  Splendid  Addresses  Made  by 

Herbert  N.  Casson,  of  New  York  City. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Building 
Brick  Association  of  America  was  divided  into  three 
sessions.  First  a  big  publicity  meeting,  next  the  an¬ 
nual  business  meeting,  and  then  the  directors’  meeting. 

The  first  session,  that  devoted  to  publicity,  was  held  in 
the  main  convention  hall  beginning  at  2:30  p.  m.,  March  5. 
It  was  one  of  the  best  attended  meetings  of  the  convention 
week.  The  convention  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
delegates,  visitors  and  women  and  it  was  a  lively  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  session  from  beginning  to  end.  The  feature  of  the 
session  as  far  as  amusing  and  entertaining  qualities  go  was 
that  of  the  lively,  rapid-fire  talk  of  Herbert  N.  Casson,  pub¬ 
licity  expert  from  New  York  City,  but  the  thing  which  prob¬ 
ably  did  the  most  good  in  a  substantial  business  way  was  the 
illustrated  paper  of  Arthur  W.  Joslyn,  contractor  and  builder, 
of  Boston,  and  a  very  interesting  talk  from  Arthur  F.  Wolt- 
ersdorf,  architect,  of  Chicago. 

President  Ralph  Simpkins,  of  St.  Louis,  after  calling  the 
meeting  to  order,  explained  that  Mr.  Joslyn  was  not  present, 


The  sixth  slide  illustrated  a  double,  or  two-unit,  house. 

The  seventh  slide,  a  six  unit  house. 

The  eighth  slide  showed  a  floor  plan  of  a  six-family  house. 

The  ninth  picture  showed  the  general  specifications. 

Then,  after  describing  the  slides  in  detail.  Secretary  Fiske 
proceeded  to  show  from  the  actual  cost  figures  kept  on  the 
work,  that  the  cost  of  four  single  family  houses  was  $3,666 
complete,  while  the  cost  of  a  two-family  house  w'as  $3,146.90 
per  family  unit,  and  the  cost  of  a  six-family  house  was 
$3,478.11  pe.r  unit.  These  figures  present  a  mighty  interest¬ 
ing  study  in  the  relative  cost  of  the  different  sizes  of  houses, 
and  the  entire  paper  and  slides  illustrate  an  unusual  attitude 
on  the  part  of  a  contractor,  who  voluntarily  presented  for  the 
benefit  of  the  brick  industry  this  interesting  and  valuable  ac¬ 
count  of  work  actually  done  to  assist  in  boosting  brick  for 
building  operations. 

Following  this  talk,  the  President  introduced  Architect 
Arthur  F.  Woltersdorf,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  who  discussed  inter¬ 
estingly  and  at  some  length  the  advancement  of  brick  archi- 


William  Hanley,  President. 


J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Retiring  Secretary. 


but  had  sent  his  paper,  together  with  some  interesting  lantern 
slides,  and  that  Secretary  Fiske  would  explain  the  slide  pic¬ 
tures. 

It  was  an  illustrated  story  of  how  the  Boston  Dwelling 
House  Company  laid  out  a  beautiful  suburb,  planned  at  first 
to  build  with  stucco,  but  had  been  induced  by  Secretary  Fiske 
to  consider  and  use  brick,  laid  out  grounds  and  erected  brick 
houses  of  various  sizes  and  units  with  the  exact  figures  of 
cost.  It  fitted  in  nicely,  too,  as  a  sequel  to  talks  and  figures 
that  had  been  presented  heretofore  in  the  arguments  for 
brick  building,  for  the  figures  in  this  case  were  taken  from 
actual  work  and  were  not  a  matter  of  theoretical  compilation, 
making  it  what  might  be  termed  a  last  word  in  the  argument 
in  favor  of  brick  construction. 

The  first  thing  shown  on  the  screen  was  the  architect’s 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  these  buildings,  showing  six  per  cent, 
above  the  cost  of  making  them  of  wood  as  compared  to  the 
previous  figures  of  the  B.  B.  A.,  showing  four  per  cent.,  but 
it  was  the  actual  figures  of  the  cost  as  the  work  was  finished 
up  that  created  the  greatest  interest. 

The  second  view  shown  was  a  general  ground  plan  of  the 
groups  of  houses  built,  as  taken  from  the  architect’s  blue 
prints. 

The  third  was  a  perspective,  or  photo,  view  of  same. 

The  fourth  was  another  photo  view  of  a  single  group. 

The  fifth  was  a  photo  view  of  the  single  houses  which 
the  architect  estimated  would  cost  $3,700,  and  which  actually 
did  cost  very  near  that  amount. 


lecture,  pointing  out  that  in  the  architectural  progress  of  the 
smaller  dwellings  the  brick  men  themselves  have  done  more 
than  anybody  else  to  advance  beauty  in  architecture,  and 
he  wound  up  by  saying  that  the  brick  men  really  deserve  more 
credit  than  the  architects. 

The  real  spell-binding,  side-shaking  and  exciting  talk  of 
the  session  was  made  by  Herbert  N.  Casson,  the  efficiency  ex¬ 
pert,  of  New  York  City,  on  the  subject  of  “How  to  Sell 
Brick.”  He  kept  the  crowd  going  and  guessing  all  through 
the  talk,  with  not  a  dull  moment  from  start  to  finish,  and 
everybody  hearing  him  was  ready  to  testify  at  the  close  that 
if  he  can’t  sell  brick  successfully  he  can  at  least  make  his 
way  in  the  world  as  an  orator,  spell-binder  or  entertainer. 


HOW  TO  SELL  BRICK. 


BY  HERBERT  N.  CASSON. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Dear  Friends: 


I  assure  you  it  is  very  much  in  harmony  with  my  inclinations 
and  with  my  nationality  to  say  a  few  words  this  afternoon  about 
this  piece  of  Irish  confetti.  (Laughter.)  President  Wilson  assures 
us  we  must  love  our  country  concretely.  Why  not  brickly,  too,  as 
well  as  concretely?  The  word  concrete  is  used  too  often.  (Laughter.) 

Working  in  clay,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  the.  oldest  thing 
known  The  first  work  ever  done  was  in  clay,  wasn’t  it?  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  And  when  the  Great  Potter,  whose  will  planned  out  the 
human  race,  when  He  made  mpn  of  clay,  that  first  man  was 
nothing  but  clay,  and  then  the  Great  Potter  breathed  into  him  the 


;ath  of  life  and  he  became  a  man. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  makers  of  clay  brick.  Perhaps  you 
i  do  more  than  that.  Perhaps  you  can  breathe  the  breath  of 
*  into  your  brick.  Why  not?  Make  your  brick  business  alive, 
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instead  of  taking  it  for  granted  as  an  old  thing,  a  stale  thing,  a 
thing  about  which  nothing  new  is  to  be  said.  If  you  appreciate  your 
own  business,  you  will  talk  it  to  the  public.  Brick !  What  could 
be  said  of  brick?  There  are  old  men  here,  but  they  are  too  young 
to  know  what  brick  means  yet. 

Sometimes  it  does  us  good  to  look  into  our  own  business.  New 
things  are  coming  up.  We  are  living  on  new  things.  You  cannot 
live  on  last  year’s  bi'eath.  Sometimes  we  try  it.  The  question  is 
whether  you  are  a  person  or  a  habit.  (Laughter.)  Sometimes 
you  know  you  see  a  man ;  you  think  he  is  a  man.  He  used  to  be ; 
now  he  is  a  habit.  He  is  doing  this  year  what  he  did  last  year. 
Somebody  taught  him  a  little  long  ago  and  he  has  been  hanging 
onto  that  little  ever  since,  afraid  to  let  that  go.  He  don’t  dare  let 
that  go  to  get  any  more,  for  fear  he  will  lose  that. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  with  our  business.  Experience  alone  is 
not  enough.  Perhaps  the  man  who  taught  you  did  not  know  it. 
1  know  that  is  the  way  with  carpenters.  Who  taught  them  to 
carp?  (Laughter.)  A  carpenter  who  learned  his  business  from 
somebody  who  knew  how,  you  could  put  him  in  a  museum  and 
charge  ten  cents.  (Laughter.)  You  know  if  a  plumber  makes  a 
mistake  he  charges  twice  for  it,  and  if  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake 
lie  buries  it,  and  if  an  electrical  engineer  makes  a  mistake,  he 
blames  it  on  the  induction  because  he  doesn’t  know  what  that 
means  and  neither  does  anybody  else.  (Laughter.)  If  a  preacher 
makes  a  mistake  nobody  knows  the  difference,  but  when  a  car¬ 
penter  makes  a  mistake  it  is  just  what  he  expected  (laughter),  be¬ 
cause  he  never  learned  how.  First  he  began  to  carry  lumber,  then 
he  began  to  hold  nails  and  bye  and  bye  they  were  short  a  man 
and  somebody  told  him  to  hammer,  and  he  began  to  hammer,  and 
the  next  day  he  was  out  for  a  job  as  a  carpenter.  That  is  the 
way  carpenters  carp,  and  that  is  the  way  plumbers  plumb,  and 
you  never  know  anything  until  you  learn.  We  have  to  study 
everything. 

Your  business  is  bound  to  grow  stale  unless  you  freshen  it  up. 
You  can  grow  just  as  stale  as  a  pool  of  green  water  in  a  wood. 
Unless  you  freshen  up  your  business  you  can  grow  stale  like  that. 
Unless  people  know  about  it,  get  excited  about  it,  your  trade  grows 


Herbert  N.  Casson,  New  York  City. 


stale  and  the  profit  grows  less,  and  the  foolish  people  do  everything 
but  learn.  They  cut  prices  and  cut  prices,  and  bye  and  bye  they 
cut  themselves  out  of  business,  and  that  is  the  way  your  brick 
business  goes  unless  we  freshen  it  up.  It  is  not  enough  just  to 
hustle,  to  have  energy,  to  fly  around  in  the  old  way.  The  thing 
is  to  find  the  right  way  to  fly  around.  It  is  not  how  much  money 
you  take  in,  but  how  much  have  you  left.  Years  ago  we  used  to 
take  in  fifty  cents  and  keep  ten  cents.  Now  we  take  in  a  dollar 
and  we  pay  out  ninety-eight  cents,  so  it  is  not  what  you  take  in 
that  helps  you — it  is  what  you  have  left.  We  used  to  estimate  our 
gross  business,  but  the  gross  don’t  cut  any  figure  any  more.  The 
net  is  the  thing  we  figure  on  today,  and  that  little  word  “n-e-t”  is 
the  biggest  thing  in  the  business  world.  When  you  count  up  what 
you  have  left  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  bank,  you  are  like  the 
sailor  with  the  wooden  leg  who  had  a  jag  on,  and  his  wooden  leg 
got  stuck  in  the  sidewalk,  and  he  walked  around  himself  all  night. 
What  was  the  good  of  it?  (Laughter.) 

You  make  money  with  what  is  inside  the  head,  not  what  comes 
out  The  sweat  that  comes  out  of  your  brain  indicates  that  there 
is  not  much  in  there  but  water  (laughter)  ;  you  have  got  to  do 
things  with  your  brain.  This  is  the  twentieth  century.  There  are 
some  businesses  that  began  a  thousand  years  ago  and  they  are  there 
yet.  What  business  have  they  in  1913?  They  have  not  got  up  to 
1913.  They  are  somewhere  in  the  eighth  century.  The  thing  is  to 
catch  up  by  going  at  it  in  an  intelligent  way.  Not  being  a  brick- 
maker  nor  a  bricklayer,  nor  a  brick  buyer,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
possible  to  point  out  two  or  three  tilings. 

I  v/as  riding  from  Chicago  the  other  day  with  a  manufacturer, 
and  he  stated  to  me  his  opinion  of  efficiency  experts  and  all  such 
people,  and  he  said :  “No  man  can  come  in  and  teach  me  my  own 
business.  I  know  my  business.  I  have  grown  up  with  my  busi¬ 
ness.  I  created  my  business,  and  no  efficiency  expert  can  teach 
me.”  I  let  him  go  along,  because  having  been  a  salesman  long 
ago,  I  knew  that  every  man  has  a  grouch,  and  the  way  to  get 
along  with  him  is  to  listen  to  his  grouch,  and  so  I  listened  to  his 
grouch  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  I  had  a  mortgage  on  him  at  ten 
per  cent,  and  I  began  to  foreclose.  (Laughter.)  I  said:  “Now,  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  professional  outsiders  who  are  supposed 


to  teach  people  their  business,  and  I  will  bet  you  the  dinner  that  in 
ten  minutes  I  will  tell  you  something  about  your  business  that 
will  make  you  money.”  He  said,  “Go  ahead.  I  make  go-carts.” 
That  was  rather  difficult,  because  I  had  never  bought  a  go-cart 
nor  pushed  a  go-cart.  (Laughter.)  At  first  it  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerting.  I  never  had  had  anything  to  do  with  those  collapsible 
contrivances  for  infants.  So  I  thought  at  once  of  all  the  plain 
straight  facts  I  could  about  the  business,  and  I  said  to  him: 
“Whom  do  you  sell  your  go-carts  to,  men  or  women?”  “I  sell 
them  to  women.”  “Did  you  ever  ask  any  woman  how  she  wanted 
a  go-cart  made?”  “No.”  I  said:  “Women  have  trouble  folding  your 
go-carts.  A  woman  can  only  fold  a  scissors.  If  it  is  a  three-part 
mechanism  she  cannot  fold  it.  No  woman  can  fold  a  camp  chair, 
and  you  have  got  to  make  your  go-cart  fold  like  a  scissors.” 
(Laughter.)  I  said:  “Who  rides  in  your  go-carts?  Grandfathers?” 
“No,  babies.”  “What  do  babies  do?  Two  things:  just  holler  and 
look  and  look  and  holler.  That  is  all  a  baby  can  do  for  a  living. 
If  you  simply  put  on  a  red  tassel,  make  it  red,  make  it  bright; 
it  wall  cost  you,  say,  thirty  cents,  and  you  sell  it  for  sixty  cents, 
and  the  mother  brings  in  the  baby,  the  baby  sees  the  red  thing 
and  the  baby  says  ‘Goo,  goo,’  and  the  mother  buys  the  go-cart.” 
(Laughter.)  He  said,  “Come  to  dinner.”  (Laughter.) 

That  was  two  years  ago,  and  if  you  go  in  any  store  in  Chicago 
you  will  find  the  go-cart.  You  can  tell  it  by  the  red  thing  on 
the  front.  (Laughter.) 

Now,  that  thing  can  be  done  very  easily.  You  ask  the  average 
man  who  has  a  store  where  the  middle  of  his  store  is  and  he  does 
not  now.  He  will  take  you  half  way  back  in  the  store  and  say 
that  is  the  middle,  half  way  between  the  back  and  the  front.  That 
is  not  true.  The  middle  of  the  store  is  at  the  front  door,  because 
you  pay  half  the  rent  for  the  windows.  The  people  who  go  by  the 
store  don’t  spend  any  money. 

i'ou  see,  it  is  possible  not  to  know  your  own  surroundings,  and 
the  greatest  changes  that  have  been  made  in  business  have  been 
made  from  the  outside  rather  than  from  the  inside.  For  instance,  if 
there  is  a  doctor  here,  he  knows  very  well  Pasteur  was  not  a 
doctor,  the  man  who  founded  medical  science  as  we  have  it  today. 
If  tnere  is  a  Presbyterian  here,  he  knows  that  Calvin  was  not  an 
ordained  minister ;  Harriman  was  not  a  railroad  man,  Carnegie 
was  not  a  steel  man,  Gary  is  not  a  steel  man,  Ingersoll  was  not 
a  watchmaker,  Morse  was  not  an  electrician,  Bell  was  a  professor 
of  elocution,  Garibaldi  was  an  outsider  in  Italy,  Napoleon  was  an 
outsider  in  France,  Cromwell  was  an  outsider  in  England,  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  was  trained,  not  to  be  a  sailor,  but  to  be  a 
comber  of  wool.  (Applause.)  And  so  every  great  business  has 
been  changed  from  the  outside  as  well  as  from  the  inside. 

I  just  came  from  St.  Louis.  I  made  a  speech  in  St.  Louis,  and 
if  there  are  any  of  you  here  who  were  not  there  yesterday,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  told  them  in  St.  Louis  yesterday.  I  said:  “The 
great  trouble  with  St.  Louis  has  been  that  ancient  slogan,  ‘Show 
me.’  If  there  was  ever  a  foolish  slogan  that  is  it — ‘Show  me.’  ” 

Ton  know  there  was  a  time  when  St.  Louis  was  neck  and  neck 
with  Chicago,  and  then  somebody  cursed  that  slogan  onto  St. 
Louis,  “Show  me,”  and  St.  Louis  sat  back  and  said  “Show  me,” 
and  Chicago  showed  her.  (Laughter.)  Los  Angeles  is  showing 
her,  Seattle  is  showing  her,  and  she  has  slid  back  from  being  the 
fourth  city  until  she  is  the  seventh  city,  sitting  back  there  saying 
“Show  me.”  That  “Show  me”  has  cost  St.  Louis  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  It  lost  the  St.  Louis  farm  machinery  business  to 
Chicago,  and  the  Burroughs  adding  machine  business  went  to  De¬ 
troit.  Business  after  business  went,  and  St.  Louis  sat  down  drink¬ 
ing  beer  and  said  “Show  me,”  and  lost  it.  (Laughter.)  So  I 
gave  them  a  new  motto  down  there  yesterday.  I  said :  “Instead  of 
this  old  ‘Show  me,’  I  will  give  you  a  new  slogan — ‘St.  Louis  leads ! 
M.  O.  means  move  on.’  ”  (Laughter.)  I  am  going  to  change  their 
slogan. 

It  is  not  enough  to  make  brick.  College  professors  will  talk 
very  learnedly  about  brick  in  the  abstract,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  here  is  demand  and  here  is  supply,  those  eternal  forces  of 
demand  and  supply.  What  in  the  world  is  demand?  Demand  is 
the  rabbit  and  I  am  the  fox.  (Daughter.)  And  I  find  that  instead 
of  being  able  to  sit  down  and  have  little  demand  come  up  to  me, 
demand  is  taking  to  the  woods  and  I  have  to  go  after  demand. 
I  have  to  go  after  demand  or  else  somebody  else  gets  it.  That  is 
the  tragedy  of  business.  Somebody  gets  after  your  rabbit  before 
you  get  it.  (Laughter.)  They  see  the  rabbit  first. 

Years  and  years  ago  you  sat  back  and  said,  “Wood  is  cheap; 
wood  is  cheap.”  Wood  began  to  climb.  You  had  a  nice  little  story, 
“Wood  is  cheap ;  wood  is  cheap,”  but  you  said  it  twenty  years  too 
long.  Wood  is  cheap ;  wood  is  cheap,  and  all  the  while  wood  was 
coming  up,  coming  up,  and  all  of  a  sudden  wood  got  too  high  and 
there  was  your  rabbit  gone,  and  now  you  have  to  get  after  de¬ 
mand  again.  It  does  not  come  to  you. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  making  brick.  The  thing  is  to  sell 
brick.  The  thing  is  to  display  brick  in  such  a  way  that  everybody 
wants  it.  Now,  what  can  you  do  with  advertising?  You  can  do 
this  with  advertising.  Advertising  does  to  people  what  branding 
used  to  do  to  cattle.  It  puts  the  mark  on.  The  aim  of  advertising 
is  to  make  a  demand.  For  instance,  suppose  I  am  advertising 
Brown’s  razor,  and  I  keep  on  advertising  “Brown’s  razor,”  you  can 
shave  smoothly;  “Brown’s  razor,”  you  cannot  cut  your  throat; 
“Brown’s  razor,”  you  cannot  commit  suicide  with  it,  until  I  get 
everybody  thinking  about  “Brown’s  razor,”  and  bye  and  bye  a  man 
goes  into  a  hardware  store,  and  what  does  he  say?  He  wants 
Brown's  razor;  he  is  branded;  I  have  my  mark  on  him.  (Laughter.) 

You  ought  to  advertise  in  this  way,  so  that  when  a  man  wants 
to  build  a  house  and  starts  out  to  see  his  architect  and  contractor, 
you  have  got  your  mark  on  him.  He  does  not  go  and  have  to  make 
up  his  mind.  You  know  the  hardest  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
make  up  our  minds.  That  is  why  we  marry.  (Laughter.)  There 
are  only  two  things  that  make  up  a  man’s  mind — his  wife  and  an 
advertisement — so  we  make  up  a  man’s  mind.  A  man  goes  into  a 
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tore  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  certain  article.  He  asks  for 
i  pair  of  shoes,  and  the  man  puts  seven  pairs  of  shoes  in  front  of 
dm,  and  what  does  he  do?  He  says  he  will  call  again,  because  he 
ias  to  consult  his  wife.  You  have  paralyzed  him  by  showing  him 

oo  much.  Keep  advertising  until  you  have  a  man  come  in  and 

;ay,  “I  want  a  pair  of  Regal’s,”  and  you  have  got  him. 

We  make  national  habits.  You  see,  we  are  animal  trainers. 
Ye  train  the  animals ;  we  teach  them  their  tricks.  We  taught  them 
o  use  nice  bathtubs  instead  of  going  out  in  the  rain.  (Laughter.) 
\11  these  fine,  nice,  clean  habits  we  put  out  on  the  people  by  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Suppose  you  were  from  a  far-away  city  and  you  were  wander- 

ng  around  here  in  this  great  vast  wilderness  of  Chicago,  and  sud- 

lenl.v  you  turned  a  corner  and  ran  across  a  man  whom  you  knew 
digtitly  at  home.  “Why,  hello,  Bill.”  Aren’t  you  tickled  to  death  to 
see  him?  You  would  lend  him  money ;  you  invite  him  to  dinner, 
fou  did  not  think  much  of  him  at  home,  but  he  is  an  old  familiar 
Ace,  and  you  are  glad  to  see  him.  That  is  the  way  we  do  in  ad¬ 
vertising  a  product.  Every  time  you  see  an  advertised  thing  you 
vill  say,  “Why,  hello,  Bill.”  The  thing  that  you  hear  spoken  about, 
hat  is  the  thing  you  want. 

You  know  historians  make  people  famous  a  hundred  years 
ifter  they  are  dead.  We  make  them  famous  right  here  and  now. 
That  is  the  difference  between  us  and  historians.  We  work  while 
rou  sleep  and  work  while  you  live.  You  don’t  have  to  die.  Get 
/our  monument  first,  put  your  monument  up  while  you  are  alive, 
ind  you  can  see  your  own  fame  and  glory ;  that  is  what  the  adver- 
ising  man  does. 

Advertising  enables  you  to  save  half  of  your  sales  force,  because 
;he  salesmen  don’t  have  to  explain  who  you  are.  The  people 
mow  who  you  are  because  they  have  seen  your  name  so  often. 
4n  advertising  man  is  just  like  a  retriever.  If  you  go  hunting 
ind  have  not  got  a  dog  with  you,  you  have  to  scare  up  your  own 
iirds.  That  is  what  the  advertising  man  does.  He  scares  up 
:he  birds  for  you ;  he  is  not  an  expense,  he  is  a  saver.  You  had 
letter  buy  a  dog.  (Laughter.) 

It  is  not  the  manufacturing  cost  which  makes  goods  valuable. 
What  is  the  value  of  Grant’s  tomb?  Who  could  tell  the  value  of 
Grant’s  tomb?  Suppose  all  the  navies  of  the  world  came  up  and 
sailed  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river  and  said:  “We 
,vant  Grant’s  tomb.”  Every  able-bodied  man,  every  old,  decrepit 
nipple,  would  come  from  San  Francisco  and  the  whole  United 
States,  and  would  say:  “We  won’t  let  Grant’s  tomb  go,  not  be- 
jause  of  what  it  is  built  of,  but  because  it  represents  the  story  of 
:he  Union  and  the  bringing  together  of  two  broken  parts  of  this 
:ountry.”  That  is  what  it  means  to  be  historical.  There  is  feeling 
n  the  thing;  there  is  sentiment  in  the  thing. 

Talk  about  money  being  the  only  thing.  There  is  perhaps  in 
/our  home  a  room  that  you  very  seldom  go  into.  There  is  a  bu¬ 
reau  in  that  room.  Every  Sunday  morning  your  wife  goes  into  that 
oom  and  she  sits  on  the  floor  and  she  pulls  out  an  old  drawer 
ind  she  takes  out  a  little  pair  of  socks  that  did  not  cost  much,  a 
ittle  pair  of  shoes,  and  she  drops  the  holy  water  of  her  tears  on 
.hose  little  cheap  things,  and  there  is  not  money  enough  in  all  the 
rnnks,  nor  gold  enough,  nor  green  paper  money  enough  in  all 
:he  world  to  take  away  those  little  things.  Why?  Because  they 
lave  a  value  that  is  above  all  dollars  and  cents. 

You  can  put  a  higher  value  into  your  commodities.  By  telling 
aeople  about  the  product,  you  can  bring  out  the  wonder  of  them. 
\  man  might  write  a  whole  book  about  a  brick  if  he  were  to  tell 
if  all  the  wonderful  things  that  have  happened,  the  empires  that 
lave  come  and  gone,  the  kings  that  reigned  and  went  to  glory  and 
:o  death,  and  who  built  brick  palaces. 

The  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
.venders  that  are  happening  today.  We  take  the  lightning  and  we 
;ay  to  the  lightning,  “Light  up  this  hall.  Obey  us  and  do  not 
lurt  us.”  Think  of  the  wonder  of  it.  Think  of  all  these  marvelous 
hings  that  are  happening.  Talk  about  the  camel  going  through 
:he  eye  of  a  needle,  you  know  you  can  go  down  here  within  a  few 
docks  of  this  hotel  and  you  can  go  in  and  listen  to  a  Victrola. 
ind  you  can  hear  a  whole  grand  opera  going  through  the  point. 
("Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now  then,  if  you  cannot  put  a  brand  on  your  brick,  there  are 
nen  who  can.  Perhaps  you  can  not.  The  people  have  got  to  be 
nade  to  see  the  wonders  of  brick.  Here  is  a  wonderful  race  going 
m  just  now  which  is  very  interesting,  between  wood  and  concrete 
ind  brick.  It  will  be  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It 
s  not  necessarily  the  best  that  will  survive,  but  the  one  hat  is  best 
landled  will  survive,  whether  it  be  wood  or  whether  it  is  cement,  or 
whether  it  is  brick ;  whichever  is  the  best  handled  will  survive. 
(Applause.)  It  is  not  in  the  material;  it  is  you.  There  is  nothing 
vvrong  with  the  brick.  Maybe  the  wrong  people  have  got  it.  (Ap- 
dause. )  And  I  will  tell  you  that  if  I  were  handling  this  big 
rnce,  I  could  take  the  other  fellow’s  product  and  beat  you  to  it. 
Their  representatives  do  know  the  value  of  publicity. 

In  the  first  place,  they  took  the  mortar  in  between  the  bricks 
and  they  said,  “Throw  out  the  brick  and  leave  the  mortar,”  the 
most  foolish  thing  anybody  could  say,  but  they  are  putting  it 
icross  because  they  are  putting  brains  in  with  the  mortar.  Now. 
diey  are  trying  this  out  with  all  kinds  of  fancy  work — -poured  houses, 
crocheted  houses,  knit  houses,  every  kind  of  a  house.  You  can  get 
r  coffee  pot  and  fill  it  with  mud  and  pour  it  into  a  house.  You 
make  a  house  like  you  would  pour  a  cup  of  coffee.  They  are  doing 
ill  kinds  of  things  to  make  concrete  classy.  No  reason  why  you 
cannot  make  brick  classy.  Why  don’t  you  ask  women  how  to  sell 
'rick?  Go  and  ask  your  wives.  Most  men  are  just  about  as 
sensible  as  their  wives  make  them.  (Laughter.)  Ask  your  wife 
vbout  brick.  They  are  the  ones  who  decide  about  the  home.  If 
he  woman  says  brick  and  the  man  says  concrete,  they  compromise 
>n  brick.  (Laughter.)  You  can  take  brick  and  make  it  the  most 
popular  of  building  materials. 

I  notice  in  your  advertising  that  only  one  out  of  every  ten 


pictures  of  houses  has  any  people  in  it.  Let  me  tell  you  this:  The 
picture  of  a  house  is  not  worth  anything.  You  ought  to  have  a 
picture  with  a  family  right  out  on  the  front  doorstep,  and  a  little 
baby  and  a  cat  and  a  dog — have  the  whole  crowd.  I  can  take  a 
picture  of  a  house  with  a  family  outside  and  I  can  sell  it  to  Mun- 
sey’s  Magazine,  or  McClure’s — I  used  to  be  the  editor  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  myself — but  you  cannot  to  save  your  life  sell  any  picture  of 
a  house  that  is  empty  to  any  magazine,  because  we  have  a  saying 
among  magazine  men,  “All  houses  look  alike.”  Never  put  in  the 
picture  of  a  house  alone.  You  have  to  put  people  in  the  picture; 
show  the  family,  make  a  story  about  the  family,  until  they  know 
the  name  of  the  baby.  (Laughter.) 

This  has  been  done  with  other  things.  For  instance,  a  few 
years  ago  there  were  these  little  old  soda  crackers  sold  out  of  a 
barrel  for  about  eight  cents  a  pound.  Nobody  cared  for  the  soda 
cracker,  and  they  sold  all  kinds  of  fancy  biscuits,  all  kinds  of 
cookies  and  cakes,  and  there  was  that  little  old  soda  cracker  in  the 
barrel ;  nobody  loved  it,  nobody  wanted  it,  a  little  cheap  thing. 
Along  comes  the  National  Biscuit  Company  and  they  say :  “Well, 
here  are  soda  crackers.  They  are  cheap  to  make.  Why  not  let  us 
get  people  excited  about  soda  crackers?”  So  they  put  them  in  a 
very  fine  box,  in  oiled  paper,  and  they  called  them  Uneeda  Bis¬ 
cuits.  They  made  them  classy.  Now  you  are  paying  twenty  cents 
a  pound  instead  of  eight,  and  every  house  has  got  them.  (Laughter.) 
You  cannot  keep  house  without  them.  You  are  not  a  civilized 
family  unless  you  have  them.  It  is  the  same  old  soda  cracker  that 
no  one  cared  about,  but  you  will  hear  the  cry  on  all  sides,  “Uneeda, 
Uneeda.”  It  is  all  over  the  place.  Everybody  is  talking  about  that 
little  old  soda  cracker. 

A  little  while  ago  I  got  a.  lawn  mower  account.  Nobody  cared 
about  lawn  mowers.  They  don’t  make  nice  music,  nobody  cared 
much  about  them,  but  I  played  them  up  like  this :  I  said :  “The 
lawn  mower  is  the  Inst  thing  you  buy.  Isn’t  it  funny,  you  furnish 
your  houses,  you  put  in  a  piano,  you  hang  your  paintings  on  the 
wall,  you  buy  beautiful  rugs,  you  decorate  the  inside,  you  make  it 
as  fine  as  long  as  your  money  lasts,  and  the  last  thing  you  think 
of  is  the  lawn  mower  in  front.”  So,  I  said,  “Whenever  you  see 
a  lawn  mower  in  front  you  can  make  sure  there  is  everything  in 
the  house.”  (Laughter.)  So  every  woman  saw  that  if  she  wished 
the  people  to  think  her  house  was  furnished  complete,  she  would 
have  to  have  a  lawn  mower,  and  this  lawn  mower  man  who  has  a 
factory  on  the  Hudson  is  working  day  and  night  turning  out  lawn 
mowers  to  supply  the  demand. 

There  was  a  man  named  Gillette,  whom  I  used  to  know  when 
he  was  on  the  road  years  ago,  and  he  was  an  ordinary  traveling 
man  but  he  went  around  the  country  and  all  of  a  sudden  he 
thought  of  razors.  He  thought,  “Why  not  make  razors  classy? 
Nobody  pays  any  attention  to  razors,  nobody  advertises  razors  very 
much.”  So  he  went  to  work  and  made  a  razor  like  a  hoe,  which 
costs  so  far  as  I  know  about  the  price  of  steel,  about  thirty-five 
cents  and  then  he  said,  “Now  we  will  make  it  classy;  we  will 
play  ’up  razors,”  and  now  we  give  thirty-five  cents  for  the  razor 
and  $4.65  for  the  pleasure  of  having  a  Gillette,  and  we  are  buying 
them,  every  one  of  us.  We  have  all  got  them.  If  you  are  riding 
in  the  train  and  are  in  the  smoker,  and  a  man  asks  you  what 
razor  you  use,  you  would  be  ashamed  to  say  that  you  used  the  Ha  - 
amazoodiac  razor,  because  nobody  ever  heard  of  that.  (Laughter.) 
You  are  ashamed  to  tell  that  man  that  you  have  got  something  that 
he  does  not  know  of,  so  you  tell  him,  “I  have  a  Gillette,  and  it 
costs  you  $4.65  to  tell  him  that.  (Laughter.)  But  the  price  does 

not  cut  any  figure.  ,  .  ,  . 

You  want  to  boom  your  brick.  You  should  get  up  some  kind  of 
a  dinloma— a  Class  A  diploma  for  the  best,  built  brick  city  in  the 
United  States.  Make  investigations  and  find  out  which  is  the  best, 
which  is  the  next  best,  and  so  on.  Get  a  certain  Class  A  whic 
vou  will  onlv  give  to  houses  where  there  are  over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  built  of  brick.  In  the  cities  competing,  make  some 
city  proud  of  itself,  publishing  in  its  local  paper  it  is  m  Class  A 
in  building  with  brick,  so  that  the  wood  house  man  will  go  out  and 
hide  his  head.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  can  not  make  them  buy  brick.  Tell  them  the  best  way  is  the 
cheapest.  The  first  cost  is  not  the  main  thing. 

If  you  take  a  cab,  the  average  cost  is  $1.50.  That  cab  and  that 
horse  onlv  cost  $1,600,  and  yet  vou  must  pay  $1.50  for  the  ride. 
You  can  take  tlm  trollev— the  average  trolley  car  here  in  Chicago 
costs  about  $10,000,  and  then  there  is  $45,000  of  securities  piled  on 
top  of  that  car.  You  get  in  this  $55,000  car  and  you  ride  for  nearly 
ten  miles  for  five  cents.  You  get  in  a  cab  and  you  ride  a  little  ways 
for  $1.50.  What  does  the  first  cost  amount  to?  Nothing. 

You  take  a  horse  costing  $600  and  you  plough  with  it.  It  costs 
you  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  it  would  to  take  a  tractor  that  costs 
you  $3,000.  The  first  cost  is  nothing.  You  have  got  to  teach  peo¬ 
ple  that,  that  the  first  cost  is  nothing. 

I  have  just  come  from  Colorado,  and  I  have  just  been  down  m 
Texas,  and  it  .looks  to  me  as  though  this  was  a  wooden,  country. 
There  are  little  houses  out  on  the  prairie,  a  thousand  miles  from 
a  forest,  built  of  wood.  All  these  hundreds  and  thousands  of  bon¬ 
fire  houses  all  over  the  country  some  day  will  have  to  be  rebuilt. 
They  are  a  makeshift,  but  one  hundred  thousand  of  them'  were 
built  last  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  build  those 
houses.  There  is  no  reason  for  it.  The  only  reason  is  that  wooden 
house  habit  is  just  like  the  horse  habit. 

I  am  trying  by  a  series  of  advertisements  to  cure  this  country 
of  the  horse  habit.  The  horse  only  works  three  and  a  half  hours  a 
day,  and  you  have  to  keep  steam  up  twenty-four  hours.  He  is  a 
hay  motor.  (Laughter.)  Horses  were  all  right  when  you  could 
buy  them  for  sixty  dollars  and  land  was  worth  fifty  dollars  an 
acre,  but  when  you  have  to  pay  $300  for  a  horse,  and  land  is 
worth  $150  an  acre,  the  horse  is  an  expensive  luxury,  because  over 
25,000,000  horses  cost  more  for  operating  cost  than  our  railroads. 

What  is  a  horse?  He  is  only  one  hind  leg  anyway.  He  don’t 
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pull  with  his  front  feet.  They  are  only  pilot  feet  to  hold  his  head 
up.  (Laughter.)  When  he  pulls  he  always  has  one  hind  leg  off  the 
ground.  (Laughter.;  Here  arc  people  buying  horses  because  they 
don’t  know  that.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  $300  for  one  hind  leg? 
If  a  horse  were  made  of  steel,  you  could  put  three  of  them  under 
the  table.  You  could  put  a  horse  under  each  arm  and  stick  one 
in  your  pocket.  What  is  one  horse  power  worth.  You  can  buy  one 
horse  power  for  $50,  and  you  have  to  pay  $300  for  a  horse,  so 
you  see  people  have  the  horse  habit  and  they  are  losing  money  on 
horses  every  day. 

Have  you  been  reading  Collier’s  series  of  articles  on  the  bon¬ 
fire  houses?  Ho  you  know  that  our  fire  losses  amount  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  a  day,  or  an  average  of  $450,000,000  a  year? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  a  fine  thing  if  you  had  a  set  of  emergency  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  whenever  a  wooden  city  half  burned  down,  come 
out  the  next  morning  and  say,  “Rebuild  with  brick.’’  Then  you 
would  be  Johnnie  on  the  spot.  Get  ready  for  the  fire  before  it 
happens,  don’t  get  there  ten  days  late.  (Jet  there  before  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  let,  not  afterwards.  If  you  had  somebody  up  in  a  con¬ 
ning  tower  watching  over  the  whole  country,  the  next  morning 
there  you  are  with  your  advertisement,  “ Rebuild  with  brick/’  so 
when  the  people  come  out  and  see  the  smoking  ruins,  they  see  right 
above  the  ashes  the  great  big  statement,  “Rebuild  with  brick.’’ 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  in  New  Orleans,  and  down  there  the 
cypress  people  are  very  active.  I  saw  one  single  ad.  down  in  the 
cypress  headquarters  in  New  Orleans  that  brought  thirty-two  thou¬ 
sand  answers.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  bungalow  with  a  family  out¬ 
side,  a  beautiful  bungalow,  and  a  little  cozy  family  out  in  front 
of  it,  and  that  one  ad.  put  in  a  lot  of  magazines  has  brought 
thirty-two  thousand  answers  in  the  last  two  years.  The  answers 
are  coming  in  yet,  showing  what  can  be  done  with  advertising. 

You  have  got  fine  literature,;  you  have  got  fine  booklets,  but  you 
do  not  get  them  around.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  one  another? 
You  know  it.  The  public  does  not  know  it. 

I  have  five  houses  on  my  farm  that  I  built  of  wood.  My  wife, 
who  has  just  arrived  upon  the  scene,  bought  the  houses  and  per¬ 
haps  I  had  better  give  her  the  credit.  She  built  the  houses  and  she 
built  them  of  wood  because  she  never  knew  anything  about  brick 
until  this  morning,  and  I  guess  one  of  the  brick  salesmen  has 
landed  her,  because  she  is  talking  brick  to  me.  I  never  bought  but 
two  hundred  brick  in  my  life.  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  brick 
until  I  came  here.  You  have  got  the  product,  but  you  have  got 
to  talk  on  cost  and  safety  and  comfort  and  looks.  You  have  got  the 
knowledge,  but  you  have  not  got  the  nerve.  Other  people  have  it. 
They  put  up  their  money  and  mix  their  money  with  brains.  Why 
shouldn’t  you  fight  this  upstart  concrete?  Why  shouldn’t  you  back 
your  product  with  advertising?  Why  shouldn’t  you  hold  up  your 
prices  and  spend  your  surplus  money  on  advertising  to  get  your 
business  in  good  shape?  (Applause.) 

One  man  told  me  this  morning  you  were  oversold.  Go  to  the 
dictionary  and  find  out  what  that  means.  Oversold !  You  are  un¬ 
der  made ,  that  is  what  you  are.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  A  man 
who  thinks  he  is  oversold,  let  him  go  and  get  a  pushcart,  that  is 
where  he  belongs.  Let  him  go  and  sell  his  brick  by  the  dozen. 
That  is  the  kind  of  business  he  belongs  to.  You  ought  to  make 
five  brick  where  you  are  making  one.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  make  twenty  billion  brick  a  year. 

Some  of  you  may  be  from  Pennsylvania.  You  know  where  Oil 
City  is,  there  is  a  pretty  rough  looking  country,  and  sixty  years  ago 
they  used  to  farm  it  after  a  fashion,  and  in  a  whole  year  they 
made  about  forty  dollars,  but  bye  and  bye  an  outsider  came  in 
there  and  he  began  to  drill  and  he  went  down  sixty  feet,  sixty-four 
feet,  sixty-six  feet,  and  he  struck  oil.  Right  underneath  this  shabby 
farm  was  the  whole  Standard  Oil  Company  and  they  did  not  know 
it.  And  so  underneath  your  brick  business,  if  you  have  the  nerve 
to  spend  your  money,  to  bet  your  money  on  your  own  business,  on 
your  brains,  on  your  brick,  there  is  no  telling  what  you  can  do  in 
the  sale  of  brick.  Go  to  it.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

President  Simpkins:  Gentlemen,  I  live  in  St.  Louis  and  Mr. 
Casson  has  certainly  shown  me.  (Laughter.) 

Meeting  adjourned. 

At  the  close  of  the  interesting  talk  made  by  Mr.  Casson, 
the  President  announced  that  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until 
2:30  p.  m.  next  day,  at  which  time  the  regular  business  ses¬ 
sion  would  be  held. 

It  developed  later,  though,  that  it  was  impractical  to  get 
a  quorum  for  the  session  in  the  afternoon,  -  so  after  a  little 
informal  talk,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  10  a.  m. 
the  next  day  in  the  Green  Room. 

Those  interested  in  the  B.  B.  A.  gathered  in  the  Green 
Room  at  10  a.  m.,  March  7,  and  discussed  for  some  time 
wbat  the  immediate  future  work  of  the  B.  B.  A.  should  be. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  raise  funds  sufficient  to  carry  out 
at  present  the  original  idea  of  a  general  campaign  of  adver¬ 
tising,  so  after  discussing  the  matter  pro  and  con  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  motion,  duly  passed,  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  to  reduce  the  dues  for  the  year  to  the  minimum  of 
$25  and  carry  on  the  work  of  supplying  the  B.  B.  A.  literature 
throughout  the  year,  but  not  to  undertake  a  widespread  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising. 

Two  amendments  were  made  to  the  constitution,  one  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  the  executive  committee  from  five  to 
seven  members,  and  the  other  changing  Article  10,  relating  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  to  read  that  the  Association  should 


meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
decide. 

On  a  recommendation  of  the  nominating  committee,  the 
directors  whose  term  expired  this  year  were  re-elected. 

The  meeting  proper  then  adjourned  and  the  directors  held 
a  meeting  and  elected  officers  for  the  year,  the  following 
men  being  elected: 

President — William  Hanley,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Vice-President — Herman  I;.  Matz,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Secretary-Treasurer — H.  Jerome  Lee,  of  Fiske  &  Co ,  New 
York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  AMERICAN  Face  Brick  Association,  one  of  the 
youngest  organizations  in  the  clay  industry,  held  two 
interesting  sessions,  Thursday,  March  6,  in  the  Green 
Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Adams,  of  Columbus,  O.,  president  of  this  or¬ 
ganization,  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  problems  of 
face  brick  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read,  after  which  the  president  made  his  report.  The  fol- 


L.  G.  Kilbourne,  Columbus,  O. 

President  American  Face  Brick  Association. 

lowing  papers  were  read  during  their  convention.  “The  Ne¬ 
cessity  For  and  Value  of  Cost  Accounting  as  an  Aid  to  Suc¬ 
cessful  Manufacture,”  by  C.  E.  Gore,  of  Chicago;  “Distribur- 
ing  Agencies  and  Districting  the  Same,”  by  J.  H.  Black,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.;  “Some  Shortcomings  of  the  Face  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turer  from  the  Dealers’  Standpoint,”  by  L.  D.  Binyon,  Chi¬ 
cago;  “The  Value  of  Organization  to  the  Brick  Manufacturer,” 
by  W.  P.  Blair,  of  Cleveland;  “The  Value  of  a  Freight  Traffic 
Bureau  to  the  Brick  Manufacturer,”  by  E.  C.  Clark,  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  “Reciprocal  Fire  Insurance,”  by  Walter  T.  Campbell, 
St.  Louis. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  close  of  the 
Thursday  afternoon  meeting:  Mr.  L.  G.  Kilbourne,  of  the 
Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  president; 
E.  C.  Clark,  of  the  Martin  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  C.  Paul  McFadden,  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  To¬ 
ronto,  O.,  secretary-treasurer.  All  the  old  board  of  directors 
were  i’e-elected.  They  met  again  Friday  morning  and  dis¬ 
cussed  plans  for  the  ensuing  year. 


That  paving  exhibit  at  the  Clay  Show  showing  the  cross- 
section  of  proper  construction  through  plate  glass  would  be  a 
mighty  hard  thing  to  improve  upon  as  an  educational  display. 
It  was  just  about  the  greatest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  thought 
of  and  carried  out. 
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THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  CLAY  SHOW. 


\n  Exposition  of  Burned  Clay  Products  of  Great  Credit  to  the  Industry.  Artistic 

Displays  of  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tile,  Etc. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  Clay  Products  Exposition,  held 
in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  February  26  to  March  8, 
inclusive,  was  a  great  success.  The  total  attendance 
vas  close  to  320,000,  the  best  nights  being  Saturday  night, 
March  1,  Friday  night,  March  7,  and  Saturday  night,  March  8. 
Phe  exposition  was  well  advertised.  Nearly  thirty  full  page 
idvertisements  devoted  to  clay  products  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
:ago  papers  during  the  two  weeks.  The  upper  half  of  the 
>ages  consisted  of  splendid  reading  matter  setting  forth  the 
ralue  of  burned  clay  goods,  benefits  of  land  drainage,  sanitary 
sewers,  etc.,  while  the  lower  half  gave  details  of  the  show. 
Ailly  $50,000  worth  of  advertising  appeared  in  the  local  pa- 
)ers,  a  part  of  which  was  donated  by  the  Chicago  Examiner 
n  their  prize  $2,000  brick  home  circulation  boosting  contest. 
X.  large  amount  of  advertising  was  given  this  show  by  the 
arious  trade  journals  and  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  Com- 
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IF  G.  WASHINGTON  WERE  A  CHICAGO  POSTMAN  TODAY. 


X  Cartoon  That  Appeared  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 

February  22 


Company,  especially  Mr.  R.  C.  Penfield,  Frank  Hopley  and 
Herbert  Simpson,  as  well  as  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation,  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  making  this  show 
of  so  much  merit.  Especially  should  Mr.  Frank  L.  Hopley’s 
work  be  appreciated  by  the  clayworking  fraternity  at  large, 
for  it  was  largely  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  that  such  a 
fine  show  was  put  on. 

When  the  second  Clay  Show  was  opened  Wednesday  night, 
February  26,  nearly  every  exhibit  was  in  place.  The  night 
was  bitter  cold,  so  that  only  a  fair-sized  crowd  was  present, 
for  the  visitors  were  forced  to  brave  a  severe  snow  storm  to 
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Flow  Mrs.  O'Leary's  Cow 
Started  Something 

<1  Every  home  builder;  every  man 
or  woman  who  appreciatesahome, 
should  see  the  wonders  of  the 

Clay  Products 
Exposition 

at  the 

COLISEUM 

1 6tf\  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue 
CJ-  See '$2 ,000,000  in  exhibits. 

<1  See  the  $2,000  house  built  in  6  day's 
<1  Hear  Hand’s  Grand  Band. 
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•any  secured  a  great  deal  of  notice  through  the  parcel  post 
•rick  postoffice  built  in  the  Coliseum  with  the  bricks  sent  by 
•arcel  post  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  More  than  800,000 
•asses  were  issued  by  the  Exposition  Company,  the  majority 
•f  which  were  sent  to  architects,  contractors  and  municipal 
•fficials  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States  and 
ome  cities  in  Canada.  A  large  number  of  architects  and 
ngineers  visited  the  show.  The  two  contests  for  the  $2,000 
•rick  houses  also  boosted  the  attendance,  while  the  big  ma- 
ority  of  the  visitors  were  from  Chicago.  Several  thousand 
•ut-of-town  people  studied  the  various  exhibits  with  much 
Merest. 

This  show  was  strictly  a  brick  show,  with  a  few  exhibits 
•f  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe,  paving  brick,  hollow  ware,  roofing 
ile,  encaustic  tile,  quarry  tile  and  some  pottery.  It  showed 
o  greater  advantage  the  beauty  and  variety  in  brick  work 
•ut  was  not  up  to  the  first  Clay  Show  in  point  of  magnitude 
nd  value  of  the  displays,  terra  cotta  being  little  represented, 
s  was  pottery  and  various  other  lines  in  the  clay  industry, 
ueb  as  floor  tile,  chemical  stoneware,  porcelains  and  china. 

This  second  show  far  surpassed  the  first,  however,  as  a 
•rick  show,  and  everything  one  desired  to  see,  so  far  as  color, 
•ond,  mortar  joint,  design,  texture  and  quality  of  brick  were 
oncerned,  was  on  display.  The  Clay  Products  Exposition 


One  of  the  Small  Ads  Which  Appeared  in  Chicago  Papers 

Convention  Week. 

get  to  the  Coliseum.  Thursday  night  several  thousand  people 
viewed  the  splendid  exhibits  of  burned  clay  wares  and  the 
succeeding  nights  found  the  Coliseum  either  comfortably 
filled  o,r  crowded.  Hand’s  band  and  that  of  the  Canadian 
Kilties  entertained  the  people  both  day  and  night.  The 
moving  picture  machine  was  constantly  operated  and  the  re¬ 
freshment  stands  did  a  large  business. 

The  week '  previous  to  the  opening  was  a  strenuous  week 
for  the  exhibitors,  bricklayers,  roustabouts  and  show  officials. 
Everywhere  there  was  hustle  and  bustle  and  the  large  hall 
reverberated  with  noise  incident  to  the  hurried  building  of 
temporary  structures  and  installing  of  exhibits. 

It  was  remarkable  that  so  much  could  be  accomplished  in 
so  short  a  time.  A  $2,000  brick  house  was  built  in  less  than 
a  week  and  was  complete  in  every  detail,  furniture,  fixtures, 
lawn  swings,  chairs,  etc.,  for  the  opening.  This  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  show.  It  was  a  six-room,  two-story  house, 
built  of  40,000  common  brick  donated  by  the  Chicago  brick 
manufacturers.  This  house  was  the  result  of  a  competitive 
contest  started  by  the  Chicago  Examiner,  which  offered  this 
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house  to  the  lucky  person  in  its  popularity  contest,  coupons 
having  varying  values  appearing  in  that  paper.  The  Chicago 
Examiner  donated  the  $1,000  lot  on  which  the  house  is  to 
be  built  for  the  person  winning  it.  The  house  was  very 
nicely  arranged,  containing  a  large  combination  sitting  and 
dining  room,  light  and  convenient  kitchen,  three  bed  rooms 
and  a  sufficiently  large  and  well  equipped  bath  room.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  green  glazed  tile  roof,  made  and  donated  by  the  National 
Roofing  Tile  Company,  Lima,  O.,  covered  the  house.  The 
green  sashes  to  the  small  windows  also  added  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  structure.  A  brick  paved  yard  surrounded 
the  house,  where  green  wicker  chairs  and  settees  were  con¬ 
veniently  placed  for  the  comfort  of  its  tired  visitors.  Common 
brick  piers  with  wooden  rails  served  for  the  fence  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  exhibit.  A  large  glass  jar  filled  with  various 
sized  marbles  was  visible  on  a  table  near  which  a  spieler 
stood,  informing  the  visitors  of  the  guessing  contest  they 
were  having  and  the  method  of  making  the  votes.  Two 
houses  were  thus  given  free,  one  by  the  Examiner  and  the 
other  by  the  Exposition  Company,  the  paid  admission  tickets 
entitled  each  holder  to  one  guess  on  the  number  of  the  mar¬ 
bles  contained  in  the  jar.  This  was  a  means  of  swelling  the 
paid  admissions,  for  many  bought  extra  tickets  to  get  other 
guesses. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  Clay  Show  was 
to  go  up  into  the  balcony  and  to  look  down  from  a  point 
directly  over  the  main  entrance.  The  first  attraction  that  met 
the  gaze  was  that  of  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association, 
which  had  a  $20,000  exhibit,  covering  7,500  square  feet  of 
space,  extending  from  the  west  to  east  wall,  seventy-five 
feet  wide,  across  the  middle  of  the  Coliseum.  On  either  side 
of  this  seventy-five  foot  width  were  built  pergolas  extending 
nine  feet  from  the  back  walls,  built  of  panels  of  brick  made 
by  the  eighty-four  firms  represented  by  the  Chicago  Face 
Brick  Association.  The  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  is 
composed  of  the  following  firms:  Bonner-Marshall  Co.,  Jen- 
kins-Reynolds  Co.,  Meacham-Wright  Brick  Co.,  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Thomas  Moulding 
Brick  Co.  and  the  Wisconsin  Lime  and  Cement  Co. 

Stained  wooden  beams  served  as  the  roof  of  the  pergo¬ 
las,  and  these  were  covered  with  beautiful  artificial  smilax 
and  vines.  The  eastern  wall  of  this  exhibit  was  built  high 
with  beautiful  rough  light  and  dark  red  brick,  with  an 
exit  in  the  center,  the  arch  of  which  consisted  of  a  large 
electric  sign  bearing  the  words,  “Chicago  Face  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  and  its  monogram,  which  appeared  high  over  the 
gateway.  The  exit  led  out  of  the  exhibit  in  front  of  the 
stairway  to  the  basement,  where  the  lunch,  bar  and  wash¬ 
rooms  were  located.  In  the  northeast  and  southeast  corners 
of  this  exhibit  were  brick  paved  and  walled  terraces,  deco¬ 
rated  with  beautiful  flowers  set  in  bark  boxes.  Here  were 
placed  settees  and  chairs,  which  were  most  inviting  to  the 
tired  visitors.  In  the  center  court  of  this  splendid  exhibit 
was  a  refreshing  fountain  and  pool  built  of  well  made  burned 
clay— brick  and  terra  cotta — the  pool  being  of  brick,  while 
the  fountain  was  in  terra  cotta.  Real  water  lilies  floated  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  this  pool  and  gold  fish  darted 
about.  On  the  wall  of  the  pool  were  potted  plants  and  palms, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  display. 

Glancing  to  the  left,  one  noticed  in  the  northwest  corner 
the  brick  house  with  its  beautiful  green  roof,  while  near  it 
was  the  splendid  display  of  the  Robinson  Clay  Products  Co., 
with  its  miniature  kiln  and  numerous  stoneware  products  on 
display.  In  the  northeast  corner  was  the  New  York  State 
exhibit,  with  its  fine  red  brick  wall  and  curtained  windows, 
while  between  it  and  the  brick  house  were  seen  the  exhibits 
of  the  Curtis  Brick  Co.,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  and  National  Brick 
Co. 

Glancing  to  the  right  of  the  vine-covered  pergolas,  the 
eye  was  attracted  by  the  long  red  felt  banner  bearing  the 
name,  “National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
and  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.”  This  topped  a  high 
partition  seventy-five  feet  long  covered  with  green  denim  for 
c  background,  on  which  hung  numerous  pictures  of  brick 
reets.  Immediately  in  front  on  the  right  was  the  beautiful 
’libit  of  the  Martinsville  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind.  While 
vering  high  above  all  the  other  displays  near  the  balcony 
railing  were  the  immense  columns  of  sewer  pipe  surmounted 


by  a  cluster  of  green  lights  in  four-by-four  Y’s,  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  large  fern  nestling  in  the  center.  Past  this  in 
the  extreme  of  the  middle  aisle  were  seen  the  Art  Institute 
students  busily  engaged  modeling  in  clay  from  life.  A  large 
crowd  surrounded  this  exhibit  at  all  times.  * 

Looking  down  from  the  gallery  in  this  manner  some  of 
the  most  important  exhibits  could  not  be  seen,  for  they  were 
hidden  from  view  by  the  high  walls  and  partitions.  In  order 
not  to  miss  a  single  display,  The  Clay-Worker  scribe  made  a 
systematic  excursion  over  the  floor  of  the  Coliseum,  start¬ 
ing  at  the  entrance  and  passed  down  the  left  aisle,  past 
the  booth  filled  with  the  Sasgen  Bros.’  derricks  and  that 
where  soda  and  ice  cream  cones  were  sold,  to  the  booth  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  cow.  She  was  housed  in  a  shed 
watched  over  by  a  man  who  did  not  look  the  part  of  any  of 
Mrs.  O’Leary’s  descendants.  In  this  booth  was  also  the 
headquarters  for  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  which  had  a 
table  with  literature  and  a  large  sign  showing  that  the 
United  States  had  had  the  largest  fire  loss  of  all  the  largest 
countries  in  the  world  during  the  past  year,  due  to  the  fact 


The  $2,000  Brick  House. 

that  we  had  not  built  our  homes  as  fireproof  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible.  Burned  clay  is  the  real  solution  to  lowering  this  fire 
loss  rate.  The  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  made  a  $25  offer  for 
prize  essays  by  school  children  on  fire  prevention  and  the 
value  of  burned  clay  products. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  second  booth  of  the  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Bureau  was  a  jewelry  stand  where  diamond  (?)  pins 
could  be  purchased  for  a  quarter. 

The  Denison  Fireproofing  Co.,  Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  and  Julian  S.  Nolan  Co.,  Engineers,  Chicago,  had  joint 
displays,  covering  five  spaces.  They  exhibited  walls  built 
of  Denison  load  bearing  tile,  built  by  the  Wilson  system  of 
bearing  wall  construction,  faced  with  a  stone  coat  represent¬ 
ing  a  corner  of  one  of  the  houses  being  erected  by  William 
T.  Tempel  &  Co.  On  the  outside  wall  of  this  display  hung  a 
silk  plan  detail  and  sketch  of  Architect  Griffin’s  house.  In 
one  of  their  other  four  spaces  was  a  small  model  of  the  thirty- 
four  houses  being  built  fireproof  throughout  on  the  North 
Shore,  just  west  of  the  new  Trier  township  high  school  at 
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Winnetka,  111.  In  another  space  was  a  sample  of  the  Denison- 
Nolan  two-way  floors.  The  Julian  S:  Nolan  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
is  the  engineering  part  of  this  department  of  the  Denison 
Fireproofing  Co. 

There  was  also  exhibited  a  load  bearing  wall  representing 
a  section  of  the  new  Sioux  City  high  school  wall  built  of 
standard  load  bearing  tile,  veneered  with  the  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Brick  Co.’s  pressed  brick.  Drain  tile  and  various 
sizes  and  shapes  of  hollow  block  were  seen  in  one  corner. 
The  method  of  laying  up  wood  joists  in  load  bearing  wall  and 
construction  of  the  Denison-Nolan  two-way  long-span  fireproof 
floor,  showing  arrangement  of  opening  centering  was  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  tile  stands  a  test  of  140,000  pounds  per 
square  foot  laid  on  the  side  and  has  non-continuous  mortar 
joints  when  laid  in  the  wall.  Floors  can  be  erected  for  spans 
up  to  forty  by  fifty  feet  without  girders,  in  thickness  not 
exceeding  eight  to  ten-inch  tile;  for  spans  twenty-five  feet  or 
under,  four-inch  tile  are  used.  The  representatives  of  these 
exhibits  were  Wm.  E.  Wilson,  F.  A.  Stephenson,  A.  B.  Keeler, 
B.  E.  Sewell  and  F.  P.  Strictland. 

Across  from  these  spaces  were  those  of  the  Robinson 
Clay  Products  Co.,  which  made  a  most  interesting  exhibition 
of  stoneware,  including  a  fine  line  of  jars,  meat  tubs,  churns, 
butter  jars,  ammonia  jars,  pots,  preserve  jars,  pans,  jugs, 
bottles,  pitchers,  growlers  mugs,  steins,  tankards,  vases, 
hanging  baskets,  jardinieres,  egg  dishes,  cooking  sets,  pie 
plates,  butter  bowls,  nappies,  spice  kegs,  coffee  pots,  dipping 
baskets,  foot  warmers,  umbrella  stands,  percolators,  cuspi¬ 
dors,  office  coolers,  rabbit  feeders,  urns,  filters,  pickle  kegs, 
chamberettes,  poultry  fountains  and  a  score  o,r  more  of  other 
wares.  A  miniature  kiln  filled  with  stoneware  occupied  a  cen¬ 
tral  place  in  this  exhibit.  The  feature,  however,  was  their 
potter’s  wheel,  on  which  a  skilled  artisan  threw  pottery  in 
varying  shapes  and  interested  a  large  crowd  constantly.  The 
Robinson  Clay  Products  Company  owns  and  operates  seven 
sewer  pipe  plants,  three  stoneware  plants,  one  fire  brick  and 
one  drain  tile  plant.  They  were  represented  at  the  show  by 
the  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  of  Chicago,  their  western  represent¬ 
atives.  They  handed  to  the  visitors  attractive  ink  bottles 
and  small  sewer  pipe  paper  weights  for  souvenirs. 

Across  from  this  display  was  the  beautiful  exhibit  of  the 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  which  set  off  to  advan¬ 
tage  their  enameled  and  rough  texture  brick.  A  high  wall 
built  artistically  of  brick  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out 
the  different  panels  effectively  served  as  the  back  and  main 
part  of  the  exhibit.  At  the  top  of  the  wall  appeared  electric 
signs  with  the  wording,  “Hy-Tex  and  Hy-Namel.  ’  Bark  boxes 
filled  with  tulips  and  orchids  ornamented  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Along  the  north  wall  of  the  Coliseum  were  several  inter¬ 
esting  exhibits.  Curran  &  Co.,  of  Chicago  exhibited  fire  clay 
and  stone  cement  and  handed  cardboard  eyeglasses  and  scis¬ 
sors  sharpeners  to  the  visitors.  The  Berry  Hygienic  Venti¬ 
lator  was  shown  in  one  of  the  spaces. 

One  of  the  attractive  exhibits  of  the  show  was  that  of 
the  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Harold  K. 
Weld  represented  the  company.  The  main  feature  of  the  dis¬ 
play  was  a  miniature  quarter-size  model  of  a  house  built  fire¬ 
proof  throughout,  with  Natco  hollow  tile.  This  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  the  children  as  well  as  the 
grown-ups.  The  lower  part  of  the  house  was  furnished  with 
a  toy  dining  room  set,  fireplace,  etc.,  while  the  upper  con¬ 
tained  a  miniature  bed  room  set  complete  in  every  detail.  It 
was  all  worked  out  with  exacting  care,  even  to  the  hard 
'wood  floor.  The  back  wall  of  the  exhibit  represented  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  a  Natco  tile  stone-coated  house  with  window  and 
necessary  landscape  beyond.  Artificial  flowers  enhanced  the 
display. 

Tbe  Friedl  and  Flasch  Co.,  expert  chimney  builders,  had  at 
their  exhibit  an  old-style  solid  chimney,  nine  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  built  of  common  brick.  They  showed  photographs 
and  circulars  demonstrating  the  merits  of  their  work. 

The  most  artistic  display  of  the  Clay  Show  was  that  of 
the  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co.,  Zanesville,  O.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  exhibit  of  faience,  showing  floor,  walls,  mantel 
and  fountain  in  two  distinct  treatments.  One  treatment  shows 
a  room,  or  library  for  instance,  with  faience  wainscot  pi¬ 
laster  and  frieze  and  a  faience  mantel,  with  the  paneling 


above  the  wainscoting  and  mantel  in  this  treatment  being  sil 
velour  in  a  greenish  gray.  The  other  treatment  showed  th 
circular  end  of  a  room,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  fountai 
with  cut  glazed  mosaic  inserts.  On  either  side  of  the  four 
tain  was  a  niche  or  opening  looking  into  a  conservatory  i 
the  rear,  the  foliage  of  the  conservatory  showing  above  thi 
exhibition  of  faience,  which  is  in  a  combination  of  greyis 
green  color.  The  general  style  of  the  entire  exhibit  is  c 
the  old  English,  with  a  decided  touch  of  Byzantine.  Th 
American  Encaustic  Tile  Co.  was  represented  by  Edward  F 
Ingalls,  of  Zanesville. 

The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Akron,  exhibited 
seventy-two  inch  diameter  vitrified  segment  block  sewer,  als 
drawings  to  show  easy  laying  method,  Campfield  roggle  bloc 
for  fastening  tar  roofing,  wall  coping,  a  thirty-six  inch  sewe 
electrical  conduits  and  various  types  of  hollow  ware. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  Coliseum,  on  the  south  of  th 
Chicago  Face  Brick  Association’s  court,  was  the  fine  exhib 
of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Kansas  Cit; 
Mo.  On  a  high  hollow  tile  partition  a  large  oil  painted  cai 
vas  met  the  eyes  of  the  visitor.  On  this  canvas  were  tw 
large  pictures,  one  showing  a  twenty-acre  field  on  H.  Baile 
farm  in  Johnson  county,  Missouri,  before  he  built  a  Dicke 
soil-saving  dam.  A  gully  cut  the  field  in  seven  pieces  an 
every  rain  carried  the  top  soil  away  and  widened  the  gull; 
The  other  picture  showed  the  same  field  two  years  afte 
building  a  Dickey  soil-saving  dam.  The  gully  is  filled  up,  th 
field  is  cultivated  in  one  piece  and  the  top  soil  is  kept  c 
the  farm.  The  total  cost  of  sewer  pipe  was  $7.50.  The  ditc 
and  a  small  productive  land  is  shown  in  the  first,  th 
Dickey  soil-saving  dam  and  splendid  large  producing  fiel 
in  the  other.  A  section  of  a  Dickey  dam  with  earth,  pip 
and  descriptive  matter  printed  on  a  glass  plate  for  section; 
line  was  built  up  on  the  floor  under  the  pictures,  fenced  i 
with  a  laid  up  line  of  sewer  pipe,  traps,  junctions,  increasor 
saddles,  etc.  In  one  corner  was  a  hollow  tile  floor  made  < 
Dickey  hollow  tile.  A  pyramid  of  pipe,  thirty-six  inch  pip 
for  base,  and  running  up  to  eighteen-inch  pipe  on  top,  twent 
one  feet  in  height,  all  told,  stood  high  above  all  the  oth< 
structures  of  the  show.  The  top  of  the  pyramid  was  light* 
with  green  lights  in  white  globes,  mounted  in  four-inch  jun 
tions,  with  a  basket  of  ferns  placed  in  the  center.  The  norl 
wall  was  covered  with  large  pictures  of  their  fourteen  plant 
The  east  wall  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  a  row  of  hollo 
ware  for  the  base,  on  which  were  stood  six-inch  vitrified  pij 
with  a  coping  of  beautiful  salt-glazed  wall  coping.  Varioi 
sized  sewer  pipe  were  displayed,  but  the  feature  that  seem* 
to  attract  the  most  attention  were  the  two  chimneys,  or 
built  with  Dicky  flue  lining,  and  one  unlined.  This  was 
reproduction  of  a  chimney  shown  in  a  picture  taken  after 
disastrous  fire  which  taught  the  dear  lesson  that  chimne: 
not  lined  with  well-burned  clay  flue  lining  are  not  entire 
fireproof  and  therefore  not  safe.  A  large  mass  of  flint  fii 
clay  weighing  500  pounds,  a  faultless  piece  of  flint,  stood  c 
the  •  platform  in  the  center  of  the  exhibit  with  the  word 
“W.  S.  Dickey  Flint  Fire  Clay,”  chiselled  on, one  side.  Th 
clay  was  used  in  the  making  of  150,000  Dickey  flint  fire  bri< 
purchased  by  the  United  States  government  for  use  at  tl 
Isthmian  canal. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Ca 
had  a  beautiful  exhibit  in  enameled  brick,  faience,  pavir 
brick,  building  brick,  both  pressed  and  rough  faced,  quari 
tile,  terra  cotta  and  roofing  tile.  A  wide  seat  built  of  ck 
products  with  a  canopy  of  roofing  tile  made  a  convenie; 
place  for  the  visitors  to  rest  and  study  with  delight  tl 
beautiful  green  glazed  tile  with  mistletoe  foliage  and  berrie 
and  the  warm  dark  wine  colored  tile  for  a  fireplace  with  £ 
ornamental  grapevine  design  with  the  faces  of  two  gir 
peering  out  of  either  corner.  This  company  also  had  a  di 
play  of  lug  paving  brick,  made  without  repressing,  under  tl 
name  of  the  Frost  Process  Co. 

The  International  Clay  Products  Bureau  covered  thr< 
spaces  and  showed  a  large  variety  of  sewer  pipe  under 
vine-covered  pergola,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  1 
columns  of  sewer  pipe  made  by  various  firms  belonging 
the  Bureau.  Sketches  showing  the  right  and  wrong  way 
making  culverts,  draining  land,  making  sewers,  etc.,  adorn* 
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the  walls.  All  the  ware  displayed  by  the  twenty-six  firms, 
twenty-three  in  the  United  States  and  three  in  Canada,  by 
the  Bureau  were  uniform  and  perfect.  Two  pipes  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  both  taken  from  the  same  sewer — Third  street,  Kan¬ 
sas  City — after  thirty-one  years’  service.  One  was  a  vitrified 
pipe,  absolutely  good  as  new,  and  the  other  what  was  left  of 
the  concrete  part  of  the  sewer,  badly  disintegrated.  The 
effect  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  on  vitrified  clay 
pipe  and  concrete  pipe  was  shown  in  a  glass  jar  filled  with 
a  ten  per  cent,  solution.  The  concrete  pipe  had  disintegrated 
rapidly,  a  large  deposit  of  silica  standing  in  the  bottom  of  a 
jar  around  what  was  left  of  the  concrete  pipe,  while  the  clay 
pipe  had  not  been  affected  by  the  acid. 

The  Buckeye  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Co.,  the  Tiffany  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick  Co.  and  the  Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  of  Chicago,  had 
a  joint  exhibit,  the  floor  of  which  was  laid  with  Kushequa  red 
quarry  tile,  the  front  wall  in  beautiful  Tiffany  enameled  brick 
in  various  colors,  while  on  the  back  walls  were  shelves  in 
which  various  enameled  brick,  fire  brick  and  floor  tile  were 
shown  to  advantage.  A  rack  with  three  shelves  stood  against 


Thomas  Moulding.  A  handsome  brick  fireplace  was  the 
feature  of  the  display  while  at  the  top  of  the  exhibit  on  the 
outside  were  pictures  of  concrete  failures  and  of  concrete 
buildings  that  had  collapsed  during  construction  and  after 
construction. 

The  Western  Brick  Co.,  of  Danville,  Ill.,  had  an  artistic 
exhibit  of  their  various  types  of  brick.  Beautiful  panels  of 
their  Persian  Mixture,  Mosaic,  Cloister,  Empiie,  Round  Edge 
No.  330  and  several  Persian  mixtures  were  embedded  in  the 
side  and  back  walls.  The  top  of  the  walls  was  decorated 
with  flowers. 

Astrid  S.  Rosing,  the  only  woman  clayworker  exhibiting 
at  the  show,  had  a  display  of  standard  Akron  sewer  pipe, 
fireproofing  tile,  drain  tile,  fire  brick,  hollow  tile,  the  B.  V.  T. 
silo  block,  flue  lining,  wall  coping,  and  sands  and  gravel. 

The  Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co.  had  a  space  walled  in  with 
their  Chico  hollow  tile  laid  on  end,  covered  with  a  drab,  blue 
brown  and  white  stone  coat,  the  walls  being  capped  with 
vitrified  wall  comping.  The  sewer  pipe,  flue  lining  and  vari¬ 
ous  brands  of  fire  brick  and  Bach  floor  tile  and  wall  board 


A  Portion  of  the  Display  of  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  as  Seen  on  Entering  the  Coliseum. 


the  north  wall,  on  which  quarry  tile,  paving  block  and  red 
tile  were  neatly  displayed.  Literature  and  a  small  tag  with 
a  view  of  a  red  brickologist  advertising  the  Moulding  Texture 
were  handed  out  to  the  visitors. 

The  William  E.  Dee  Company  had  a  space  south  of  the 
International  Clay  Products  Bureau,  where  they  exhibited 
their  various  sizes  of  sewer  pipe,  hollow  block,  drain  tile, 
flue  linings,  chimney  tops  and  fire  brick.  Mr.  William  E.  Dee 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  Harvey  Motor  Truck  Works,  Harvey, 
Ill.,  and  exhibited  a  ton  and  a  half  truck  loaded  with  sewer 
pipe  in  this  display. 

A  display  that  was  novel  was  that  of  the  Alphons  Custodis 
Chimney  Construction  Co.,  that  had  a  three  foot  circular  wall 
eleven  feet  outside  diameter,  made  of  chimney  blocks  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.  Literature  on 
their  chimney  construction  was  distributed. 

The  bricklayers,  masons  and  plasterers  of  the  International 
Union  of  America  had  a  clever  exhibit  of  bricklaying,  showing 
Tnortar  joint  effects  with  various  colored  brick  furnished  by 
the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bonner-Marshall  Co.  and 


were  exhibited.  A  small  fire  brick  paper  weight  was  given  as 
a  souvenir. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  devoted  its 
space  in  the  Clay  Show  to  comfortable  chairs  and  settees 
and  panels  of  brick  furnished  by  the  La  Salle  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  Sheldon  Brick  and  Building  Co.,  Albion  Brick  Co.,  Mooney 
Valley  reds  by  Richards  Brick  Co.,  and  drain  tile  of  the  Ma- 
mer  Bros.,  and  sample  brick  by  the  Alton  Brick  Co.  The 
brick  wall  in  the  display  was  made  of  the  products  from 
the  Continental  Brick  Co.,  Aledo,  Ill.  Secretary  Huckins,  of 
the  Illinois  Association,  was  in  charge. 

The  Fulper  Pottery  Co.,  of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  exhibited 
beautiful  ware,  variegated  colored  reading  lamps,  vases,  cal¬ 
endar  pad  backs,  bowls,  desk  pieces,  crystalline  glazed  ware, 
library  lamps,  ink  wells  and  sample  glazings  for  tile.  A  large 
Egyptian  panel  in  green  and  black  with  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphics  was  most  interesting.  This  panel  is  a  reproduction 
of  relief  from  the  temple  of  Rameses  the  First  at  Abydos, 
showing  Nile  gods  binding  together  the  lily  and  papyrus,  typi¬ 
fying  upper  and  lower  Egypt.  A  new  1913  line  of  this  com- 
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panv  was  exhibited,  showing  chandeliers,  solariums,  domes 
and  indirect  lightings,  all  of  pottery  with  glass  inserted. 

The  Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  had 
two  spaces  enclosed  with  a  vitrified  paving  brick  wall  deco¬ 
rated  with  ferns.  A  panel  of  fibre  brick  with  Pioneer  asphalt 
filler  and  squeegee  coating  was  displayed. 

The  Building  Brick  Association  of  America  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  sketches  of  brick  houses  and  bungalows,  and  publicity 
literature  boosting  burned  clay  brick  as  a  building  material. 

The  Pittsburg  Tile  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool, 
O.,  displayed  samples  of  their  beautiful  red  quarry  and  prom¬ 
enade  tile.  Mr.  E.  P.  Lippincott  represented  the  firm,  and 
handed  out  cigar  lighters  as  a  souvenir. 

The  National  Good  Roads  Association  showed  photographs 
of  brick  country  roads  and  maps  of  the  State  of  New  York 
showing  state  highways  constructed  and  under  construction. 
A  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  draped  with  an  American  flag 
featured  the  display. 

The  Paving  Brick  Publicity  Bureau  of  Chicago  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hanson,  who  had  a  nice  display  of 
good  roads  pictures,  loaned  by  the  United  States  government. 
These  pictures  were  of  the  Holland  brick  paved  roads,  which 
are  over  100  years  old.  A  view  of  the  Cuyahoga  county  brick 
paved  country  road  and  one  of  the  brick  paved  Indianapolis 
speedway  were  prominently  displayed.  A  beautiful  picture  of 
the  brick  highway  in  Holland  over  100  years  old  was  given 
as  a  souvenir. 

The  National  Roofing  Tile  Co ,  of  Lima,  O.,  had  a  small 
roof  covered  with  green  and  red  glazed  tile  with  hip  rolls 
and  finials. 

Samples  of  Duschek  pottery,  made  in  Chicago,  were  on 
display,  including  vases  .candlesticks,  tobacco  jars  and  bas¬ 
kets  made  of  clay.  The  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  potter’s 
wheel,  on  which  a  woman  potter  threw  pottery. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  had  an 
attractive  booth  with  comfortable  chairs,  couch  and  writing 
desk  with  typewriter  for  the  convenience  of  their  visitors. 
Brick  piers  with  log  chains  enclosed  the  space  and  clean 
green  rugs  covered  the  floor.  Palms  decorated  the  piers. 
On  the  high  partition  forming  the  back  wall  of  the  exhibit 
were  splendid  pictures  of  brick  streets,  water  color  sketches 
of  brick  houses,  blue  and  gray  pennants  and  a  chart  showing 
the  value  of  clay  products  in  the  United  States  compared 
with  other  mineral  industries  during  the  years  1901  to  1912. 

Adjoining  this  booth  was  that  of  The  Clay-Worker,  where 
comfortable  chairs  were  occupied  a  greater  part  of  the  time 
by  weary  visitors.  The  back  wall  was  decorated  with  various 
issues  of  The  Clay-Worker,  red  and  white  Clay-Worker  pen¬ 
nants  and  a  large  canvas  red  and  white  shield,  an  imitation 
of  The  Clay-Worker  hat  calendar  sticker,  with  large  Amer¬ 
ican  flags  grouped  about.  Nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  little 
hat  calendars  were  given  away  during  the  show. 

An  exhibit  which  attracted  marked  attention  at  the  Clay 
Products  Exposition  was  that  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Situated  along  one  of  the  main 
corridors  the  artistically  arranged  display  caught  and  held 
the  interest  of  large  crowds.  First  to  catch  the  eye  of  Ihe 
casual  observer  was  a  background  of  enlarged  photographs 
of  streets  and  roads,  taken  in  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  thoroughfares  which  the  national  association  points 
to  as  being  models  of  proper  construction.  These  big  photo¬ 
graphs,  done  in  sepia,  are  more  than  four  by  five  feet  in  di¬ 
mensions.  Unusual  interest  was  shown  in  a  picture  of  the 
Appian  Way,  the  famous  old  road  over  which  the  Roman 
legions  passed,  and  which  exists  to  the  present  day.  If  one 
had  in  mind  that  the  Appian  Way  was  a  smooth,  easy-riding 
thoroughfare,  he  had  but  to  take  a  look  at  the  picture  to  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  chariots  must  have  been  staunchly  con¬ 
structed  to  have  withstood  more  than  one  trip  over  the  rough 
surface  of  the  road.  The  picture  of  the  historic  old  way  was 
strangely  in  contrast  with  sections  of  brick  pavement  taken 
from  streets  after  sixteen  and  eighteen  years’  use.  The  sam¬ 
ple  sections,  smooth  but  not  slippery,  sanitary  and  durable, 
were  taken  from  heavily  trafficked  streets  in  Sandusky  and 
Cleveland.  The  old  pavements,  which  are  today  in  an  un¬ 
surpassed  condition,  on  account  of  proper  construction,  at¬ 


tracted  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
United  States  government,  which  is  making  a  series  of 
tests  to  determine  what  relationship  the  construction  and 
the  brick  bear  respectively  to  the  value  and  quality  of  the 
pavement.  Steps  in  proper  construction  of  brick  pavement 
were  shown  by  a  large  model  in  which  full  sized  paving  block 
were  used.  This  model  held  especial  interest  for  both  en¬ 
gineers  and  taxpayers,  to  whom  were  explained  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  following  minutely  the  important  details  of  a  smoothly 
finished  concrete  base,  a  thoroughly  compacted  two-inch  sand 
cushion,  expansion  joints  along  the  curbs  and  the  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  cement  grout  filler,  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  good  Portland  cement  and  clean  sharp  sand.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  distributed  for  the  first  time  its  new  publication,  “Work 
Scenes,”  which  portrays  step  by  step  the  construction  of 
brick  pavement.  The  new  booklet  was  not  only  carried  away 
by  engineers  and  property  holders,  but  was  eagerly  sought  by 
high  school  teachers  of  Chicago,  who  explained  that  they 


The  Clay- Worker  Booth. 


wanted  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  pupils  first  lessons 
in  highway  construction. 

Adjoining  the  exhibit  of  the  National  Association  was 
that  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  Conneaut,  O.  Here 
another  model  brick  pavement  was  shown,  wire-cut-lug  brick 
being  used.  The  model  represented  a  modern  city  street 
pavement.  There  was  nothing  lacking  in  detail,  even  to 
curbing,  lawns,  walks  and  electric  lights.  At  the  background 
of  the  Dunn  exhibit  were  enlarged  pictures  of  the  New  York 
state  highways,  out  of  Buffalo,  built  of  wire-cut-lug  brick. 
These  pictures  were  illuminated,  as  were  those  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  by  overhanging  lights  hidden  under  a  mass  of  deco¬ 
rative  foliage.  W.  R.  Perkins,  former  resident  engineer  of 
the  New  York  state  highway  department,  and  now  chief 
engineer  for  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  was  present 
to  explain  the  advantages  of  the  Dunn  process  of  paving 
brick  manufacture. 

The  display  of  the  Martinsville  Brick  Company’s  famous 
Rustique  Orientals,”  laid  up  in  different  colored  mortars  and 
bonds,  was  most  pleasing.  The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Ed. 
Poston  and  Emmett  Poston,  sons  of  I.  C.  Poston,  the  orig- 
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inator  of  Oriental  brick.  Incorporated  within  the  walls  were 
also  Rustiquqe  Specials  with  rustications,  Normans,  Portals, 
belt  courses  and  stock  designs — the  latter  laid  up  in  lime- 
proof  green  mortar.  To  one  looking  upon  the  display  as  a 
whole,  so  well  did  the  soft  tints  of  the  brickwork  harmonize 
with  nature’s  hues  that  the  picture  seemed  to  have  grown 
up  under  nature’s  laws.  A  large  brick  fireplace  laid  up  in 
green  mortar,  giving  a  charm  hardly  believable,  was  the 
main  feature. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  exhibit  occupied  four 
spaces  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Coliseum.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  high  wall  built  of  the  Hudson  River  sand  mold 
brick  artistically  built  with  an  attractive  arrangement  at  the 
top.  In  either  end  of  this  wall  were  dainty  windows  with 
white  sashes.  Panels  of  brick  from  various  New  York  and 
New  England  manufacturers  were  embedded  in  the  wall.  En¬ 
closing  this  exhibit  was  a  brick  wall  set  up  in  a  very  unique 
pattern. 

Across  the  aisle  from  this  display  was  the  splendid  ex¬ 
hibit  of  clay  products  made  in  Iowa.  This  covered  six  spaces 
and  was  the  best  state  exhibit  in  the  Clay  Show,  representing 
every  line  of  clay  products  manufactured  in  the  state.  There 
were  unusually  well  arranged  displays  from  eighteen  different 
plants,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  fac¬ 
ing,  paving  and  building  brick,  hollow  tile  for  farm  build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds,  such  as  barns,  silos,  corn  cribs,  etc.,  roofing 
tile,  coping  and  a  number  of  other  products.  A  large  amount 
of  hollow  -ware  for  drainage  purposes  on  display  demonstrated 
how  well  the  Iowa  manufacturers  had  met  the  necessity  for 
a  superior  clay  ware  for  increasing  the  land  value  of  farms. 
The  cost  of  drainage  in  Iowa  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  greater  than  the  total  cost  of  the  Panama  canal.  The 
following  firms  were  represented  in  the  exhibit:  Redfield 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Redfield;  Shackleford  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Des  Moines;  Plarvey  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Harvey;  Oskaloosa 
Brick  Co.,  Oskaloosa;  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Des 
Moines;  Dows  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Dows;  Centerville  Brick 
and  Tile  Co.,  Centerville;  Gethman  Brick  Co.,  Gladbrook; 
Flint  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines;  Plymouth  Clay  Products  Co., 
Ft.  Dodge;  Adel  Clay  Products  Co.,  Adel;  Superior  Clay 
Works,  Ft.  Dodge;  Maxwell  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Maxwell; 
Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines;  Sargents  Bluff  Brick 
Co.,  Sargents  Bluff;  Platt  Co.,  Van  Meter;  Lehigh  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Lehigh;  Lehigh  Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Lehigh; 
Morey  Clay  Products  Co.,  Ottumwa;  Tramp  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Creston;  Johnson  Bros.  Clay  Works,  Clay  works;  Vincent 
Clay  Products  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge;  North  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  Mason  City;  Amenca  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Mason 
City;  Reliance  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Belle  Plaine;  Goodwin 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines;  Boone  Brick,  Tile  and  Pav¬ 
ing  Co.,  Boone;  and  Des  Moines  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Des  Moines. 
Those  who  saw  this  exhibit  could  not  help  but  be  reminded 
of  how  well  the  demand  in  Iowa  for  various  products  has 
been  taken  care  of  by  the  Iowa  factories.  Great  credit  is 
due  Mr.  H.  R.  Straight,  who  arranged  the  exhibit  and  worked 
untiringly  during  the  show  for  the  Iowa  interests. 

Adjoining  the  Iowa  state  exhibit  was  the  attractive  booth 
of  the  Davenport  Brick  and  Tile  Co ,  of  Davenport,  la.  Here 
was  shown  silo  construction,  and  samples  of  hollow  blocks. 
Photographs  adorned  the  walls,  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
burned  clay  silos,  vitrified  hollow  block  sewers  and  walls. 
Blue  prints  of  hollow  block  ice  houses  and  storages,  silos  and 
water  towers  were  displayed.  Mr.  Jno.  V.  Berwald  and  his 
son  were  the  representatives  of  this  firm. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  $2,000  brick  house  were  the  two 
displays  of  common  brick  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Co.  Both  had  vine-covered  pergolas.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  display  represented  a  large  brick  paved  and  walled 
porch  with  niches  for  boxes  of  flowers.  Rustic  porch  furni¬ 
ture  added  greatly  to  the  inviting  appearance  of  this  exhibit 
and  boxes  of  tulips  were  seen  on  every  hand.  The  company 
was  well  represented  by  men  who  were  busily  engaged  at  all 
times  entertaining  a  large  number  of  acquaintances  and 
patrons.  Souvenir  pencils  were  handed  the  visitors  with 
the  compliments  of  the  company. 

The  National  Brick  Co.  displayed  in  this  space  a  large 
brick  mantel,  made  of  their  common  brick.  Brass  andirons 


with  logs  and  hidden  red  electric  lights  gave  the  mantel  the 
warmth  and  homelike  appearance  necessary.  An  oriental 
rug  covered  the  floor,  and  chairs,  telephone  and  water  cooler 
were  used  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  visitors. 
An  abundance  of  flowers  was  also  pleasing  here.  The  firm 
had  for  their  souvenir  a  steel  pencil. 

The  Curtis  Brick  Co.  had  one  of  the  most  attractive  booths 
in  the  show.  This  covered  two  spaces  and  was  enclosed  by 
a  thick  wall  of  common  brick  topped  with  white  terra  cotta 
coping.  Ferns  and  palms  decorated  the  entrance  and  corners. 
The  back  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  a  high  wall  capped  with 
white  terra  cotta,  the  central  portion  rising  four  feet  above 
the  main  back  wall  and  containing  a  niche  near  the  base  of 
which  was  a  fountain  with  reflected  lights  and  completely 
surrounded  by  green  vines  and  flowers.  Two  beautiful  bay 
trees  stood  sentinel  on  either  side.  Rugs  covered  the  floor 
and  wicker  chairs  were  plentiful.  Some  pretty  young  women 
pinned  souvenirs  in  the  shape  of  small  celluloid  brick  on  the 
visitors. 

The  Chicago  Brick  Co.  and  the  Calumet  Brick  Co.  had  a 
joint  exhibit  covering  two  spaces,  showing  a  one-third  size 
model  of  the  Chicago  proposed  subway  from  the  Harbor 
and  Subway  Commission  stand  plans,  built  with  their  com¬ 
mon  brick.  This  interested  every  visitor. 

The  Lake  View  Brick  Co.,  as  well  as  the  Bach  Brick  Co., 
had  separate  spaces  walled  in  with  their  bricks  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers.  These  spaces  were  used  for  headquar¬ 
ters  and  the  comfort  of  their  friends. 

Clay  products  in  bath  room,  kitchen  and  laundry  from  the 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  potteries  were  shown  in  a  space  opposite 
that  of  the  display  of  decorated  china  and  ceramic  painting  of 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

The  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New  Galilee,  Pa.,  and  the 
Marion  Brick  Works  of  Marion,  Ind.,  had  a  joint  display  cov¬ 
ering  two  spaces  and  exhibiting  unusually  attractive  panels 
of  brick  made  on  their  plants. 

Bradford  Reds  are  always  pretty,  so  are  the  Bradford 
Pressed  Brick  Company’s  exhibits  at  any  show  they  may 
be  interested  in.  Their  booth  this  year  was  more  than  pleasing 
and  the  Bradford  Reds  have  many  more  friends  now  than 
before.  At  the  top  of  the  back  wall  partition  was  a  floral 
display  in  green  and  red,  extending  across  the  entire  space, 
bearing  the  words,  “Bradford  Reds,’  in  red  on  a  background 
of  green  ferns.  This  company'  secured  a  number  of  splen¬ 
did  orders. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  had  a 
large  display  of  recording  instruments,  including  a  number 
of  kinds  of  pyrometers,  draft  gauges,  etc.  Their  small  min¬ 
iature  kiln  equipped  with  their  instruments  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 

The  Peters  &  Reed  Pottery  Co.,  South  Zanesville,  O.,  had 
a  pergola,  under  which  they  exhibited  on  a  table  and  on 
shelves  Moss  Aztec  ware. 

The  Dickinson  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Dickinson,  N. 
D.,  had  an  unusual  display.  Their  brick,  covered  with  a  green 
glaze,  made  natural  by  reducing  in  the  burning  of  their  fire 
clay  at  high  temperature,  were  sources  of  much  comment  dur¬ 
ing  the  show.  A  brick  mantel  made  of  these  green  colored 
brick  was  exhibited,  also  pictures  of  sample  mantels  stocked 
on  their  yard.  The  raw  clay  and  various  types  of  brick 
were  shown.  This  company  has  the  finest  clay  deposit  in 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  The  dean  of  the  School  of  Mines 
of  the  State  University  of  North  Dakota  uses  this  clay  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  lining  of  furnace,  and 
fittings  for  his  departments.  This  has  saved  his  department 
thousands  of  dollars.  W.  S.  Russell,  superintendent,  was  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  was  a  duplicate  of  a  brick  pier 
four  by  four  by  twelve  feet  crushed  in  the  new  10,000,000 
pound  testing  machine  erected  recently  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  laboratory  at  Pittsburgh.  The  pier  was  con¬ 
structed  from  stiff  mud  building  brick  laid  in  one  to  one  ce- 
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ment  mortar  and  withstood  a  load  of  fi, 500, 000  pounds.  A 
strain  gauge  used  in  measuring  the  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  brick  streets  was  demonstrated  and  excited  much  in¬ 
terest.  The  gauge  was  similar  to  one  being  used  by  the  bu¬ 
reau  in  investigative  work  on  brick  streets,  structural  iron 
work  for  buildings  and  bridges.  A  small  electric  furnace  used 
in  determining  the  dehydration  and  softening  points  of  clays 
was  in  operation  and  small  clay  samples  were  burned.  Per¬ 
haps  the  feature  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  exhibit  which 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
interferometer — an  instrument  sensitive  to  displacements  of 
one-millionth  part  of  an  inch.  The  interferometer  was 
mounted  on  a  heavy  clay  beam.  By  using  the  instrument  a 
deflection  or  bending  of  the  beam  was  observed  when  the 
ringer  was  lightly  placed  on  the  center  of  the  beam. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  obtained 
irom  a  study  of  the  exhibit.  Standard  weights  and  measures, 


better  grade  of  materials  already  manufactured  in  the  South. 
The  object  of  this  exhibit  was  to  show  those  interested  in 
clayworking  industries  that  the  raw  materials  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  almost  every  variety  of  burned  clay  were 
found  abundantly  in  the  South,  and  that  the  opportunities  for 
new  industries  along  this  line  were  better  today  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States.  The  men  in  charge  of  the 
exhibit  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  territory  traversed 
by  the  Southern  Railway  and  could  discuss  with  the  parties 
interested  the  locations,  market  conditions,  fuel  supply,  etc. 
The  interest  shown  by  visitors  in  this  exhibit  was  most  grat¬ 
ifying,  and  a  great  many  volunteered  to  state  that  it  was 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  other  exhibit  of  raw  materials  shown 
and  no  other  railroad  represented.  This  exhibit  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  M.  V.  Richards,  land  and  industrial 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  of  Milwaukee,  had 


The  Parcels  Post  Brick  Post  Office  Built  in  the  Coliseum. 


standard  analyzed  samples,  standard  electrical  measuring  in¬ 
struments  and  standards  for  many  purposes  were  on  dis¬ 
play.  The  list  of  publication  of  the  Bureau  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington.  The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein- 
inger,  G.  H.  Browm  and  S.  A.  Greenwald,  from  the  Pittsburgh 
laboratories. 

The  Southern  Railway  exhibit  at  the  Clay  Products  Ex¬ 
position  consisted  of  practically  all  the  raw  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  burnt  clay  products.  These  materials 
were  taken  from  commercially  workable  deposits  at  different 
points  in  the  southeastern  states,  which  are  traversed  in 
many  directions  by  the  Southern  Railway  system.  Some  of 
the  materials  exhibited  were  brick  and  tile  clays  and  shales, 
w'hite  burning  clays,  porcelain  and  china  clays,  feldspar, 
crystalized  quartz,  asbestos,  manganese,  rutile,  bauxite,  etc. — 
also  a  large  wall  map  of  the  Southern  Railway  system,  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Southern  clay  mines,  posters,  and  some  of  the 


an  interesting  exhibit  of  their  colors,  both  in  the  crude  and 
manufactured  state,  and  colors  mixed  to  produce  various 
shades  for  stucco  work.  The  following  statements  appeared 
on  placards  stuck  up  around  the  exhibit:  “Here’s  a  place  to 
rest.  Our  chairs  are  good  for  that  tired  feeling.  Our  mortar 
colors  are  the  best  in  the  world  for  tinting  brick,  mortar, 
tile,  cement,  concrete  and  stucco.  From  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product.  Highest  grade  Lake  Superior  ores, 
backed  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  experience  in  manufac¬ 
ture.  No  wonder  Ricketson’s  colors  are  the  best.  Look  at 
the  colors  used  in  this  show.  Pleasing  and  effective,  and 
80  per  cent,  of  them  are  Ricketson’s.  There’s  a  reason.” 

There  were  a  number  of  booths  along  the  wralls  of  the 
Coliseum,  such  as  the  Allen  Filter,  German  Kitchen  Novel¬ 
ties,  Cider  Booth,  Berry  Hygenic  Ventilator,  Jewelry  Booth, 
International  Motor  Company  (trucks),  W.  C.  Pockington 
(drafting  instruments),  Diamond  J  Motor  Company,  Cas- 
tello’s  Combination  Knife  Booth,  booth  of  Indian  goods  and 
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trinkets,  including  cheap  Indian  pottery,  Pierce  Arrow  truck, 
Needle  Threader  Booth,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Course,  Jean  Boetter 
China  Repairing,  Independent  Brick  Box  Company,  Radford’s 
Architectural  Company,  popcorn  booth  and  tea  parlor. 

The  following  trade  journals  exhibited:  The  National 


Builder,  Engineering  Record,  American  Contractor,  Amer¬ 
ican  Architect,  Keith’s  Magazine,  Architectural  Record,  Op¬ 
portunity  Magazine,  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly,  Dealers 
Record,  American  Carpenter  and  Builder,  Brick  and  Clay 
Record  and  The  Clay-Worker. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


IN  SPITE  of  the  approaching  suffragette  invasion  and  in¬ 
auguration,  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  various  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus  located  there  suspended  activities  to 
welcome  the  members  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  as 
they  assembled  for  their  fifteenth  annual  meeting.  In  all,  about 
seventy  members  attended' one  or  more  of  the  eight  sessions 
held,  with  an  average  attendance  at  each  session  of  about 
forty.  The  value  and  interest  of  the  meeting  is  well  summed 
up  in  the  statement  by  Mr.  G.  W’son  Cronquist,  of  Sweden, 
who  is  in  America  as  a  representative  of  the  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment,  studying  the  American  clay  industries  and  who  was 
present  at  every  session,  when  he  said:  “To  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  your  society  (American  Ceramic)  is  a  university  edu¬ 
cation  in  itself.”  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  fifteenth 
meeting.  Neve,r  have  we  had  a  more  technical  and  at  the 


Arthur  Watts,  Retiring  President. 

same  time  more  interesting  program  than  was  enjoyed  this 
year.  For  the  first  time  in  years,  each  member  was  able  to 
hear  every  paper  presented,  as  the  meetings  were  conducted 
in  one  section  only.  From  the  individual  member’s  point  of 
view,  this  is  a  marked  improvement,  but  it  is  admitted  that  it 
takes  almost  double  the  amount  of  time  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  met  at  8:30  Monday  evening  to 
transact  accumulated  business,  and  had  everything  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  opening  of  the  regular  sessions  at  10:00  o’clock 
Tuesday  morning. 

Tuesday  Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Arthur  S. 
Watts,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  immediate¬ 
ly  called  for  the  minutes  of  the  1912  meeting.  These  we,re 
read  in  abstract  by  the  Secretary,  Professor  Orton,  and 
approved.  The  Secretary  was  then  called  upon  for  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Reoprt  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

This  contained  the  following  items  of  more  or  less  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

Records. — The  Board  approved  the  suggestion  made  last 
year  of  keeping  the  stenographic  report  of  the  meetings  as  the 


official  minutes,  and  binding  them  in  a  loose  leaf  ledger  as  a 
permanent  record  of  the  Society’s  meetings. 

Editor. — Because  of  the  removal  of  Professor  R.  C.  Purdy, 
editor  of  Volume  13  of  the  Society’s  Transactions,  from  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  because  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  have  the  editor  in  close  touch  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  board  at  Columbus,  a  new  editor,  Prof.  Homer  F.  Staley, 
was  appointed. 

Volume  XIV.— In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Staley  was 
without  experience  as  an  editor  and  was,  furthermore,  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  poorest  stenogi’aphic  report  ever  had  of  one 
of  the  Society’s  meetings,  he  produced  a  volume  containing 
more  papers,  more  pages  and  more  matter  per  page  than  any 
previous  volume  of  the  Society’s  Transactions. 

Editorial  Policy. — The  policy  of  the  Society  of  receiving 


Ellis  Lovejoy,  President-Elect. 


and  publishing  papers  from  persons  not  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  approved  on  the  grounds:  First,  it  is  the  object 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  to  create  and  assemble  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  literature  of  the  silicate  industries; 
second,  good  writers  on  such  subjects  are  notably  scarce. 
Therefore,  the  Board  felt  that,  although  it  was  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  such  writers  become  members  of  the  Society, 
still  the  Society  can  scarcely  afford  to  deny  itself  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  such  writers  simply  because  it  fails  to  attract  them 
as  members. 

Membership.— The  Society’s  gain  in  membership  during 
the  year  1912  was  about  seven  pei  cent,  of  its  membership 
at  the  time  of  the  fourteenth  meeting,  distributed  as  follows: 

New  active  members  initiated  at  fourteenth  meeting .  4 

New  associate  members .  59 

Total  gain  .  6  3 

I. oss  of  members  by  death,  resignation,  or  dropping  from 

the  rolls .  31 

Net  gain  .  32 

Financial. — The  Society  was  shown  to  be  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  condition  financially,  with  assets  exceeding  $8,000, 

receipts  for  the  year  of  about  $4,000,  and  expenditures,  after 
all  bills  were  paid,  of  only  $3,750,  leaving  a  balance  of  cash 
on  hand  of  $250. 

Publications. — The  Secretary  reports  that  there  are  now 
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on  hand  and  available  for  distribution  only  ninety-eight  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  the  Society’s  Transactions,  and  125  nearly  com¬ 
plete  sets.  The  sale  of  earlier  volumes  last  year  was  just 
nine  in  excess  of  the  number  of  volumes  of  Volume  XIV  re¬ 
ceived,  so  that  the  number  of  volumes  owned  by  the  Society 
is  just  nine  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  Summer  Meeting. — No  regular  meetings  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  during  the  summer  of  1912.  Instead,  a  number 
of  members  of  the  Society  met  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  where  they  greeted,  banqueted  and  escorted  to 
the  various  government  and  private  laboratories  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity,  the  members  of  the  Deutscher  Verein  von  Ton,  Kalk 
und  Zement  Industrie  who  were  in  this  country  attending  the 
Eighth  International  Congress  cf  Applied  Chemistry.  From 
Pittsburgh  these  distinguished  foreign  visitors  were  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  interesting  clay  centers  of  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio  to  the  University  at  Columbus,  where  they 
spent  a  day,  and  from  there  to  Chicago,  Ill.,  from  which  place 
they  returned  to  New  York  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  of  which  the  above  is 
a  brief  abstract,  came  the  appointment  of  committees  who 
were  to  report  at  a  later  session. 

Unfinished  Business. — There  was  no  unfinished  business 
carried  over  from  the  preceding  meeting. 

New  Business. — Under  “new  business”  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  to  confer  honorary  membership  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ceramic  Society  upon  the  presiding  officers  of  such  for¬ 
eign  ceramic  societies  as  should  be  from  time  to  time  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  this  Society, 
was  offered  and  referred  to  a  committee  for  report. 

A  motion  was  carried,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  reorganizing  the  Ce¬ 
ramic  Society  on  the  sectional  plan.  It  being  proposed  to 
have  sections  devoted  especially  to  certain  branches  of  the 
silicate  industry,  as,  for  example,  sections  on  glass,  refracto¬ 
ries,  cements,  etc.  This  matter  was  also  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  who  asked  to  be  permitted  to  report  during  the  year 
or  at  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  R.  C.  Purdy,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  chairman  of  this  committee. 

There  being  no  further  new  business,  the  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  was  delivered  by  President  Arthur  S.  Watts. 

Presidential  Address. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  growth  of  the  Society  and  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  Mr. 
Watts  read  a  very  interesting  and  technical  paper  entitled 
“Deformation  Data  on  Feldspar  Mixtures.”  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  charts  and  trials,  and  showed  that  mixtures  of 
potash  and  soda  feldspars  not  only  deformed  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  but  also  more  rapidly  than  either  feldspar  alone. 
The  paper  was  greatly  appreciated  and  earnestly  discussed  by 
the  potters  present. 

The  Society  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  G.  W’son  Cron- 
quist,  of  Sweden,  who  is  in  America  studying  American  clay 
industries,  as  the  representative  of  the  Swedish  government, 
and  who  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  clay  industries 
of  Europe.  The  speaker  exhibited  a  number  of  very  interest¬ 
ing  lantern  slides  which  considerably  added  to  the  interest 
of  his  lecture. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  was  greatly  honored  at  its  Tuesday  afternoon 
session  by  being  addressed  by  the  directors  of  the  various 
government  bureaus  located  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  by 
Dr.  A.  L.  Day,  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratories,  who  briefly 
explained  the  functions  of  their  various  departments  and  the 
problems  confronting  them. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Clark,  chief  chemist,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  was  the  first  speaker.  He  briefly  reviewed  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  various  bureaus  in  order  to  show  their  relation 


to  the  Geological  Survey  and  to  the  chemical  division  of  tin 
survey.  He  said  in  part,  “The  value  of  chemical  analyses  o 
clays  has  been  greatly  overrated.  The  proper  test  for  a  claj 
is  to  put  it  in  a  kiln  and  see  how  it  burns.  The  chemica 
analysis  may  then  be  of  value  in  explaining  the  observec 
phenomena.” 

He  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  carefu 
research  to  determine  the  origin  and  history  of  clays  am 
clay  deposits,  and  stated  that  men  were  entirely  too  prom 
to  attribute  the  origin  of  all  clays  to  the  same  process  tha 
had  been  found  to  account  for  some  one  particular  clay. 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  director  of  th< 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  explained  that  the  wort 
of  that  bureau  had  been  mostly  confinfied  to  securing  greatei 
safety  for  the  workmen  in  the  mines.  The  records  of  tin 
bureau  show  that  while  but  twelve  per  cent,  of  accidents  art 
due  to  explosions,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  are  due  t< 
falling  roofs.  The  work  being  done  by  Mr.  Watts  on  Ameri 
can  kaolin  and  feldspar  deposits  wrns  mentioned  as  a  verj 
important,  though  rather  new,  application  of  the  bureau’s 
functions. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand 
ards,  was  then  called  upon  and  explained  the  organization  anc 
functions  of  this  important  bureau.  Their  biggest  problem 
he  said,  is  to  keep  their  good  men,  who  are  eagerly  soughi 
by  the  great  industrial  corporations. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Day,  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory,  gave  a  verj 
interesting  talk  on  the  work  being  done  by  this  great  pri 
vate  enterprise,  whose  endeavors  lie  in  the  field  of  pure  sci 
ence. 

The  regular  program  of  seme  sixty-odd  papers  was  now 
taken  up  in  this  and  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  meeting 
The  papers  were  of  a  highly  technical  character  and  of  ex 
ceeding  interest  to  the  members,  but  entirely  too  voluminous 
to  be  reviewed  at  this  time. 

THURSDAY'S  SESSIONS. 

A  portion  of  each  session  on  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the 
transaction  of  business.  At  the  morning  session,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  reported  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  there  be  created  two  classes  of  hon¬ 
orary  memberships;  the  first  class  to  consist  of  such  foreign 
ceramic  societies  as  may  be  designated  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Society  and  who  shall  be  represented  by  their  presid¬ 
ing  officers;  and  the  second  class  to  consist  of  “persons  of 
acknowledged  professional  eminence  whom  the  Society 
wishes  to  honor,”  as  now  provided  in  the  Rules  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  This  amendment  was  adopted  by  unanimous  consent. 
And  the  Deutscher  Vorein  von  Ton,  Kalk  und  Zement  Indus¬ 
trie  and  the  English  Ceramic  Society  were  immediately  nom¬ 
inated  and  elected  at  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Scrutineers  reported  the  following  as  the  result  of 
the  election  by  letter  ballot  during  the  year  1912-1913. 

President— -Ellis  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  O. 

Vice-President — Adolph  F.  Hottinger,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Secretary — Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O. 

Treasurer — Herford  Hope,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Member  Board  of  Trustees,  1913-17 — F.  W.  Walker,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa. 

As  active  members: 

Taxile  Doat,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sidney  S.  Galpin,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Walter  T.  Garve,  Columbus,  O. 

Joseph  Keele,  Geologist,  Canadian  Geological  Survey. 

Ear!  T.  Montgomery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Forrest  K.  Pence,  Columbus,  O. 

Ray  T.  Stull,  Urbana,  Ill. 

The  Committee  on  Summer  Meeting  reported  in  favor  of  a 
trip  from  New  York  to  Boston,  visiting  the  important  silicate 
industries  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  return  by 
boat  to  New  York.  Mr.  R.  C.  Purdy,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
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was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
for  this  trip. 

At  the  afternoon  business  session,  the  Society  decided  to 
visit  the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  Friday  morning,  having  lunch 
at  the  bureau  restaurant,  and  the  geophysical  laboratories, 
and  if  time  permitted,  the  national  museum  in  the  afternoon. 

The  new  active  members  and  officers  were  then  installed 
and  the  Society  adjourned. 

The  Banquet. 

The  banquet  celebrating  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
Society  was  held  at  the  University  Club  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  and  attended  by  about  thirty-five  members  and  friends  of 
the  Society.  Interesting  talks  and  good  “eats”  were  enjoyed 
by  all,  and  the  guests  dispersed  after  a  story  by  Purdy,  who 
had  been  called  upon  by  the  genial  toastmaster,  Francis  W. 
Walker,  to  deliver  the  “Last  Gasp.” 

Friday  was  a  beautiful  day  and  the  trip  to  the  various 
laboratories  was  enjoyed  by  all  and  proved  a  revelation  to 
many. 

In  conclusion,  the  members  of  the  Society  feel  that  they 
cannot  express  too  heartily  their  appreciation  of  their  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  busy  government  servants  at  Washington. 


N.  B.  M.  A.  CONVENTION  PERSONALS. 


R.  B.  Hinkly,  of  Luverne,  Minn.,  says  that  they  make 
about  fifty  thousand  brick  a  day  and  work  a  soft  clay  which 
they  find  they  can  handle  better  with  tile  spades  than  with 
either  scrapers  or  steam  shovels. 

F.  L.  Hieatt,  of  the  F.  L.  Hieatt  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  was  one  of  the  late  arrivals,  coming  in  while  the 
banquet  was  on.  He  managed  to  get  a  seat  in  time  to  hear 
the  talks,  however,  and  was  in  plenty  of  time  to  visit  with 
the  machinery  men  and  talk  about  a  new  kiln  they  are  figur¬ 
ing  on  putting  in. 

Ex-President  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  son,  Howard  Bloomfield.  He  had  to  leave 
rather  early  in  the  week,  though,  and  return  home  to  look 
after  some  repairs  they  are  putting  in. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  says  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  all  Milt.  Williams’  new  inventions,  and  not  only 
helps  to  perfect  them,  but  is  also  generally  converted  into  an 
automatic  endorsement  of  them.  And  he  seems  to  thrive  un¬ 
der  it. 

Secretary  W.  P.  Blair  says  the  meeting  of  the  paving  brick 
manufacturers  was  the  best  that  ever  happened,  and  that 
there  is  more  enthusiasm  in  both  the  organization  and  the 
business  now  than  ever  before. 

J.  C.  Shaffer,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Webster  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Tiffin,  O.,  is  a  wide-awake,  progressive  man,  as 
those  who  do  not  know  already  will  likely  find  out  soon. 

L.  G.  Powell,  manager  of  the  building  material  depart¬ 
ment  of  A.  B.  Meyer  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  was  one  of  the  new 
delegates  in  attendance,  but  he  was  not  a  stranger  by  any 
means,  as  he  found  friends  of  other  days  mingling  among  the 
crowd. 

Jasper  Adams,  from  the  great  breakfast  food  center,  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Mich.,  was  on  the  job  again,  after  virtually  ten 
years  of  absence.  He  says  that  he  left  off  brickmaking  ten 
years  ago  on  account  of  his  health  and  went  South,  but  he 
is  now  back  on  the  job  and  is  going  into  brickmaking  again. 
He  was  showing  samples  of  their  clay  burned,  which  pre¬ 
sents  some  beautiful  colors,  including  a  soft  green,  yellow  and 
red. 

C.  W.  Martin,  president  of  the  Wise  County  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Tex.,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Worth,  is  an 
enthusiastic  rooter  for  Texas,  and  says  that  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  is  progressing  very  nicely  with  them. 

W.  B.  Kincaid,  of  Kincaid  &  Son,  Boonespath,  Va.,  was  one 
of  the  younger  delegates,  attending  his  first  convention.  He 


found  much  to  interest  him,  both  in  the  sessions  and  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  machinery  men,  as  they  are  figuring  on  putting  in 
some  new  equipment. 

Wm.  Hanley,  of  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  showing  their  Bradford  reds  were 
making  at  the  Coliseum.  He  says  they  have  a  splendid  clay 
that  makes  such  an  elegant  red  brick  that  they  are  kept  poor 
enlarging  their  equipment  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  rooter  for  and  believer  in  the  future  of 
building  brick  in  this  country,  and  was  elated  to  find  as  a 
result  of  circular  invitations  sent  out  by  them  men  had  been 
brought  to  the  Clay  Show  all  the  way  from  Canada  just  to 
study  brick  and  how  to  use  them.  Two  men  from  Canada 
reported  to  the  writer  as  having  come  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  through  the  invitation  of  the  Bradford  Brick  Co.,  were 
James  Bryers,  of  the  J.  Walter  Gage  Realty  Co.,  of  Buffalo, 
doing  work  at  Montreal  and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  his  brick 
contractor,  John  T.  Bryers,  ot  Hamilton,  Ont.  Mr.  Bryers 
says  they  expect  to  build  quite  a  string  of  houses  and  he 
wanted  to  study  the  possibilities  of  brick  as  shown  at  the 
Clay  Show. 

Frederick  W.  Donahoe,  Massillon,  O.,  is  a  devout  Chaldean. 
He  believes  in  maintaining  a  sort  of  even  balance  between 
business  and  pleasure.  This  new  order  added  interest  and 
zest  to  the  annual  convention,  especially  for  the  younger 
element. 

The  Evansville,  Ind.,  boosters  were  there  five  strong — 
two  Kleymeyers,  John  Andres,  Jos.  W.  Goodge,  Louis  Metzner. 
This  delegation  is  the  greatest  booster  of  clay  products  in 
the  country  and  the  business  they  are  behind  is  a  shining 
example  of  the  results  of  proper  and  persistent  boosting,  for 
they  are  not  only  equipping  a  new  plant  at  Evansville,  but 
they  are  also  making  some  additions  to  their  West  Point, 
Ky.,  plant  this  year. 

Charles  H.  Carpenter,  of  Martins  Ferry,  O.,  started  a  sen¬ 
sation  when  he  arrived  with  one  of  those  eleven-inch  tobies 
protruding  from  his  mouth.  Everybody  wanted  one  and  he 
had  to  sit  on  the  lid  to  keep  them  all  from  disappeaiing 
early  in  the  week. 

Chas.  M,  Crook  was  on  hand  early  and  looking  much  im¬ 
proved  in  health  as  compared  to  last  year,  when  he  presided 
at  the  first  session  of  the  convention.  He  says  that  he 
fully  intended  to  make  his  home  in  Texas  for  the  future,  but 
things  shaped  around  so  that  he  became  identified  with  the 
Tide  Water  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is 
now  located  and  very  busy  at  work. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  of  the  Sibley-Menges  Brick  Co.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,'  says  that  it  has  been  a  pretty  lively  winter  with  them 
in  the  brick  business,  and  it  looks  like  they  will  be  kept 
hustling  all  spring  and  summer. 

Anthony  Ittner,  who  is  a  charter  member  of  the  old  guard, 
claims  that  Mrs.  Ittner  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  by  virtue  of  having  attended  the  very  first  annual 
meeting  and  banquet  and  having  been  faithful  to  the  cause 
ever  since. 

G.  W.  Cronquist,  Torekow,  Sweden,  who  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Sweden  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers,  was  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  notables  at  the  convention.  Mr. 
Cronquist  is  in  this  country  to  make  a  study  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  methods  as  pertaining  to  the  clayworking  industry. 
He  says  we  a„re  ahead  of  Sweden  in  our  university  woik 
and  he  is  very  much  taken  with  the  combination  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  and  the  practical  that  is  gotten  through  the  co-op¬ 
erative  efforts  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  American  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  government  bureaus.  He  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ceramic  Society  in  Washington  before  coming  to 
the  convention  at  Chicago.  He  says  that  in  Sweden  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  themselves  have  taken  up  the  work  of  educating 
the  young  men  in  clayworking  and  have  arranged  a  three- 
year  course.  They  teach  theory  and  practice  during  the  hard 
winter  season  when  it  is  not  practical  to  work  clay,  and  then 
in  the  summer  they  go  to  work  to  put  into  practice  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  winter.  He  expects  to  carry  back  with  him  a  lot 
of  new  ideas  as  well  as  a  fair  share  of  enthusiasm  over  edu¬ 
cational  wrnrk  as  it  is  done  here.  He  was  one  of  the  intei- 
esting  speakers  at  the  Ceramic  meeting  and  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
convention. 
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THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  CONVENTION  ANNEX 
AND  ANNEXERS. 

THE  MACHINERY  contingent  was  in  abundant  evidence 
all  around  the  hotel,  from  the  bulletin  board  in  the 
main  lobby  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  corridors  on  the 
convention  floors,  with  announcements  of  various  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  every  time  any  one  so  much  as  peeped  into  one  of 
the  rooms  there  was  a  glad  hand  of  welcome  extended. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  were  showing  the  usual  line  of  fine 
things,  with  seven  men  on  the  job,  and  report  business  in 
general  as  pretty  lively.  In  fact,  they  have  had  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  they  could  take  care  of,  and  it  looks  like  still  livelier 
times  ahead  in  the  demand  for  clayworking  machinery.  The 
following  is  the  roster  of  their  representatives:  B.  E.  Place, 


fired  kiln  and  other  offerings,  Mr.  Raymond,  Jr.,  Geo.  H. 
Smith,  of  New  York,  and  R.  H.  Mcllroy,  of  Dayton,  O. 

At  the  J.  D.  Fate  headquarters,  which  cornered  back  of 
the  elevator,  right  by  the  stairway,  and  had  two  entrances, 
there  were  sixteen  representatives  in  evidence,  first  and  last, 
and  this  was  headquarters  for  the  near  pugilistic  element  as 
well  as  for  the  Fate  machinery  line.  And  all  the  time  there 
were  plenty  of  men  on  hand  ready  to  talk  about  both,  and  to 
either  write  orders  for  machinery  or  articles  for  a  prize  fight. 
The  visitors  were  presented  with  a  nice  shoe  polisher  with 
the  company’s  compliments,  and  their  splendid  leather  bound 
catalog  was  given  out  freely. 

Harvey  H.  Fate  was  feeling  in  fine  form  and  a  wee  bit 
chesty  the  next  morning  after  the  famous  fight  with  Kid 
Hoskins  and  smiled  brightly  at  the  suggestion  that  he  is  to 
be  rated  in  the  sporting  circles  as  the  white  hope. 

The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  with  J.  L.  Schroll, 


The  Chief  Divertisement  of  the  Annexers  at  Chicago.  The  Ringside  Just  Before  the  Fate-Hoskins  Bout  Following  the 

Initiatory  Work  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans. 


H.  H.  Freese  and  A.  J.  Freese,  of  Galion,  O.;  R.  A.  Whiston, 
New  York;  F.  H.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh;  E.  D.  Hess  and  C.  R. 
Hess,'  of  St.  Louis.  They  distributed  a  neat  bill  book  as  a 
souvenir  reminder  that  they  make  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta 
machinery. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
C.  W.  Raymond  Co.  was  a  series  of  placards,  beginning  out¬ 
side  the  door  and  extending  all  around  in  the  rooms,  each 
announcing  some  different  and  striking  feature  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business.  One  told  of  a  999  special  brick  machine  and 
a  capacity  of  200,000  brick  a  day,  and  on  each  was  pro¬ 
claimed  a  number  of  striking  and  important  facts.  They 
were  to  have  had  a  Berg  dry  press  on  display,  but  it  failed  to 
arrive  in  time.  They  were  making  quite  a  feature  of  the 
new  Mobile  No.  4  Automatic  Side  Cutter,  and  there  were  in 
attendance  to  explain  about  this,  their  model  producer  gas- 


president,  in  charge,  and  the  Underwood  Engineering  Co., 
represented  by  J.  T.  Underwood,  occupied  the  same  head¬ 
quarters  in  1122.  They  were  featuring  the  Justice  Radiated 
Heat  Dryer  and  the  Underwood  Up-Draft  Producer-Gas-Fired 
Kilns  especially,  and  carrying  literature  also  of  the  regular 
Underwood  Producer-Gas-Fired  Continuous  Kilns.  Both  re¬ 
port  business  good,  and  the  outlook  ahead  very  bright. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  had  a  splendid  place  in 
its  suite  of  rooms  just  off  the  parlor  lobby,  and  there  was  a 
big  bunch  of  glad  hand  representatives  on  hand  to  bid  every 
one  welcome.  No  less  than  twenty-two  were  counted,  and 
at  that  some  may  have  escaped.  Among  the  samples  of 
clay  products  shown  in  their  rooms  was  an  old  brick  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Titicaca  basin,  down  in  Peru,  supposed  to 
be  about  1,600  or  1,700  years  old,  which  was  presented  to 
them  by  John  E.  Hopley.  The  new  feature  in  their  room 
exhibits  was  the  Steadman  Burning  System  for  using  slack 
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and  pulverized  coal  under  forced  draft  produced  by  steam, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  burn  in  sixty-six  hours  an  ordinary 
kiln  of  brick  now  requiring  seventy-two  hours  to  burn  with 
oil.  They  think  that  this  saving,  together  with  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  oil,  will  make  it  a  much  appreciated  innovation. 
They  already  have  one  of  these  in  operation  at  the  Bernice 
plant  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  and  took  quite  a  crowd  of 
interested  visitors  out  there  to  see  it  one  day  during  the  con¬ 
vention.  Another  feature  that  attracted  attention  and  com¬ 
ment  was  their  sectional,  .removable  fireproof  kiln  top,  which 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Penfield,  and  samples  of  which 
were  shown  in  the  rooms. 

The  Chase  Foundry  and  Manufacturing  Co.  had  on  display 
both  full  size  cars  and  models  showing  their  patent  flexible 
and  reversible  boxes,  which  have  been  quite  a  strong  feature 
with  them  for  about  four  years.  They  report  good  business 
done,  as  well  as  a  lively  interest  in  this  patent  ca,r  journal 
box  of  theirs.  S.  M.  Chase  and  A.  J.  Dunn  were  in  charge. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co.  showed  catalogs  and  circulars  of  their 
well-known  line  of  clayworking  machinery,  and  reported  that 
they  had  been  doing  good  business.  There  were  two  men 
on  the  job — Charles  Burridge  and  G.  S.  Brubake,r. 

The  Chambers  Brothers  Company  headquarters  were  in 
Room  1175,  and  their  reports  on  business  conditions  were 
very  optimistic.  Elmer  G.  Biechler,  westei;n  manager  for 
the  company,  says  that  the  demand  for  clay  working  machin¬ 
ery  was  good  throughout  both  January  and  February,  and 
the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  an  even  larger  demand 
throughout  March.  In  other  words,  things  look  mighty  good 
to  them,  and  for  their  well-known  machines.  Also,  they  think 
the  outlook  is  bright  for  the  whole  clayworking  industry. 

The  Bonnot  Company  not  only  had  things  to  show  and 
talk  about  in  the  way  of  literature  and  clayworking  machinery 
but  they  had  some  things  to  give  away — some  pocketbooks 
that  were  very  much  appreciated  by  favored  visitors.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  the  trade  suggest  a  prosperous  year,  and  they 
were  on  the  job  with  the  thing  for  the  brick  man  to  put  his 
surplus  earnings  into.  Yes,  and  they  were  ready  at  all  times 
to  tell  any  one  how  to  save  or  make  more  money  by  putting 
in  some  of  their  machines. 

When  the  usual  question  of  “What  have  you  that  is  new?” 
asked  at  the  various  headquarters,  was  put  to  John  C.  Boss, 
head  of  the  John  C.  Boss  Co.,  it  started  something,  for  he  has 
something  on  tap  that  is  distinctively  new  and  startling.  It 
is  a  new  idea  in  dryers,  worked  out  as  a  result  of  studies  of 
Texas  and  other  tender  clays  that  are  difficult  to  dry  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  is  the  development  of  a  new  theory  in  dryer 
construction,  a  theory  of  units  and  direct  application  to  each 
instead  of  driving  heat  in  at  one  end  of  a  tunnel  and  the 
moisture  all  out  at  the  other.  A  special  pallet  takes  the 
place  of  the  truck,  a  hollow  pallet,  and  these  pallets  are  so 
spaced  and  placed  that  they  receive  their  hot  steam  blast  di¬ 
rect  from  a  supply  tunnel,  each  unit  separately,  while  the 
moisture  escapes  out  the  open  top  direct  from  each  instead 
of  being  blown  or  drawn  from  one  to  the  other.  There  is  a 
system  of  trucks  for  handling  the  pallets  direct  from  the  ma¬ 
chines  to  the  dryer,  and  out  again  at  the  other  end.  The 
most  startling  thing,  though,  about  the  whole  proposition  is 
the  claim  made,  and  supported  by  good  arguments,  that  they 
can  do  drying  in  ten  hours  which  it  has  heretofore  taken  from 
three  to  five  days  to  do. 

The  C.  &  A.  Potts  Co.  held  forth  in  Room  1262,  where  could 
be  seen  the  smile  that  won’t  come  off,  where  could  be  felt 
the  hearty  glad-hand  grip  as  well  as  information  secured  about 
the  great  Potts  line  of  machinery. 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.  had  Room  1160,  where 
words  and  “deeds”  of  good  cheer  were  handed  out,  as  well 
■as  the  latest  information  about  how  to  handle  clay  with 
power  shovels. 

The  Klose  Continuous  Kiln,  the  Denison  Ceramic  Engineer¬ 


ing  Co.  and  the  Denison  Tile  Engineering  Co.  had  a  combina¬ 
tion  headquarters,  and  during  convention  week  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  licensees  of  the  Denison  tile  patents  called  by 
the  Denison  Tile  Engineering  Co.,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  promote  publicity  for  their  product — to  help  boost  the 
selling  game.  This  meeting  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Clay  Products  Co.  in  the  Stock  Exchange  building. 

The  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  M-6,  had  on 
display  a  working  model  of  their  3  S.  soft  mud  machine,  and 
they  were  also  showing  an  interesting  line  of  brick,  the 
products  of  their  equipment,  as  well  as  distributing  booklets 
and  circulars  telling  about  their  machines.  There  were 
three  men  on  the  job  to  look  after  visitors — James  F.  Aten, 
Frank  McClellan  and  Frank  Mahurin. 

In  Room  1154  the  Auburn  Wagon  Co.,  represented  by  R.  A. 
Bradford,  was  exhibiting  models  of  the  Martinsburg  brick 
wagon,  and  giving  out  cigars  of  a  special  brand  with  a 
band  around  them  carrying  the  tag  of  the  Martinsburg  Brick 
Wagon.  It  was  a  unique  advertising  scheme  that  was  highly 
appreciated. 

L.  E.  Rodgers,  the  dryer  man,  was  on  the  job  early,  se¬ 
cured  button  No.  8,  and  was  busy  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  convention  entertaining  friends  and  securing  orders  for 
the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company. 

John  J.  Moron ey,  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
was  voted  the  best-natured  man  on  the  job,  as  it  was  claimed 
that  he  just  simply  couldn’t  get  mad. 

James  W.  Hensley,  the  brick  machinery  man  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  ought  to  be  pretty  well  known  in  the  business  by  this 
time,  as  he  claims  to  have  sold  the  first  machinery  to  the 
fathers  of  some  of  those  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 

A.  R.  Root,  of  Chambers  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
one  of  the  busiest  men  at  the  convention  all  week,  for  all 
the  time  there  was  some  one  wanting  to  consult  him  about 
some  new  clayworking  equipment. 

George  C.  Videtto,  of  the  American  Pulverizer  Co.,  East 
St.  Louis,  was  receiving  many  congratulations  on  being  a 
newlywed. 

A.  W.  Aylesworth,  of  the  Bonnot  Co.,  was  accused  of  being 
a  candidate  for  the  newlywed  class— and  simply  smiled.  So 
you  can  do  your  own  guessing  about  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  near  future. 

C.  J.  Peterson,  of  the  Weller  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  one  of  the  busy  minglers  with  the  crowd,  and  re¬ 
ported  good  business  as  well  as  a  good  time. 

Milton  F.  Williams,  president  of  the  Williams  Patent 
Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co.,  says  that  the  idea  of  his  first 
patent  for  a  clay  pulverizer  originated  at  the  national  brick 
convention  in  Cleveland  in  1895. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  F.  Vater,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
clay  trade  for  several  years,  represented  the  Gas  Machinery 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  and  handed  the  delegates  literature  per¬ 
taining  to  “Gasmaco”  regenerative  continuous  tunnel  kilns 
and  also  down  draft  kilns. 

J.  O.  Trautwein,  of  the  Trautwein  Dryer  and  Engineering 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  spent  a  busy  two  weeks  entertaining  his 
friends,  handing  out  his  souvenir  dogs.  He  officiated  as  chief 
announcer  in  the  Fate-Hoskins  prize  fight. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  D.  L.  Wadsworth,  who  exhibited  models  of  their 
No.  107  double  deck  dryer  cars  in  his  room,  No.  1365,  at  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  well  pleased  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  prospects  for  1913  and  stated  that  his  firm  had  done  a 
greater  volume  of  business  during  1912  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Ellis  Love  joy  represented  the  Richardson-Lovejoy  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  Columbus,  and  was  kept  busy  answering  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  drying,  burning,  etc.,  which 
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his  years  of  experience  as  yard  superintendent  enable  him  to 
do  efficiently. 

The  Edgar  Allen  American  Manganese  Steel  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  Castle,  Del.,  was  well  represented  by  J.  0. 
Clark,  W.  H.  Bennewitz  and  E.  E.  Crane.  The  company  man¬ 
ufactures  the  “Stag  Brand”  of  manganese  steel  castings. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Dunn,  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co., 
Conneaut,  0.,  was  delayed  and  did  not  reach  Chicago  when 
expected,  but  he  certainly  made  up  for  lost  time  while  there 
and  was  a  mighty  busy  man  both  at  the  Annex  Hotel  and 
Coliseum. 

The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of  Chicago,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  IT.  J.  Flood  and  L.  W.  Flood.  Their  headquarters 
during  convention  week  was  in  Room  1152  at  the  Congress, 
where  they  entertained  their  friends  and  distributed  litera¬ 
ture,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  Boyd  Press  and  their 
dry  pans,  etc. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Snowden,  head  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  E.  Snowden 
&  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  attended  the  convention  and 
was  buttonholed  by  delegates  who  wanted  to  know  about 
the  Snowden  Improved  Flue  System  Kiln. 

Mr.  A.  A.  McClamrock,  of  the  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  came  early  and  stayed  late,  and  reported 
business  good  and  prospects  very  bright. 

The  Davenport  Locomotive  Works,  of  Davenport,  la.,  was 
represented  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Hall,  who  enjoyed  his  week’s  stay 
thoroughly  and  made  many  friends. 

Walter  Reece,  the  belt  man  with  the  R.  &  S.  Belting  Co., 
Cleveland,  mixed  some  fun  and  a  lot  of  business  and  was 
delighted  with  the  convention  and  Clay  Show. 

Mr.  Anton  Vogt  represented  the  E.  C.  Tecktonius  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  and  told  the  delegates  of  the 
merits  of  the  Vogt  kiln  and  the  Tecktonius  kiln  band  lugs. 

The  Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  was  ably 
represented  by  Mr.  Chas.  Reid  and  Mr.  Geo.  I.  Dieterich. 
This  firm  recently  enlarged  their  plant  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  demand  for  fire  brick  for  kiln  building. 

Mr.  L.  Aulman  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  and  told  the  delegates  of  the  Eagle  pans,  made  by 
the  Eagle  Iron  Works,  of  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Arbuckle  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.,  manufacturers  of  a 
complete  line  of  stiff  mud  clayworking  machinery,  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Mr.  S.  Kelly,  who  found  many  friends  of  Hoosier 
brick  and  tile  machinery  among  the  delegates. 

The  interests  of  the  Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  manufacturers  of  the  Perfect  Clay  Screen,  were 
looked  after  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Dunlap,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Wright  stated  that  his  company,  the  Atlas  Car 
and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  had  secured  some  nice 
business  and  was  well  pleased  with  the  convention. 

Thos.  E.  Simpers,  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  read  an  interesting  paper  be¬ 
fore  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  which  resulted  in  many  buttonhole  talks, 
the  buttonholer  desiring  more  detailed  information  relative 
to  the  Westinghouse  dynamos,  motors,  etc. 

The  Independent  Powder  Co.’s  representative,  Mr.  V.  H. 
Conley,  exploded  several  good  things  during  convention  week 
while  telling  delegates  of  the  good  qualities  of  their  powder. 

Will  N.  Durbin,  the  jovial  secretary  of  the  Machinery 
Manufacturers’  Association,  -was  on  the  job  as  usual,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  of  Anderson, 
Ind. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  always 
represented  at  the  national  conventions,  and  Mr.  H.  Wirsch- 
ing,  who  was  delegated  for  the  work,  had  a  profitable  week’s 
stay  and  expressed  deep  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  of 
the  Association  and  the  excellent  exhibits  at  the  Clay  Show. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Stevenson,  of  the  Stevenson  Co.,  Wellsville,  O., 
was  a  busy  man  during  convention  week.  He  joined  the 


Chaldeans,  paid  his  respects  to  the  Kilties  band  and  was  cor 
nered  a  greater  part  of  the  time  by  delegates  who  wanted  in 
formation  as  to  the  Stevenson  iine  of  pans,  presses,  etc.  Eacl 
inquirer  received  a  four-foot  rule  as  a  souvenir. 

OBITUARY. 


John  H.  Hensley,  well  known  among  clayworkers  all  ove 
the  country,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  21,  1913 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  due  to  chronic  valvular  hear 
trouble. 

Mr.  Hensley  was  born  September  13,  1853,  at  Greencastle 
Ind..  and  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  at  Indianapolis,  Ind 


John  H.  Hensley. 


He  was  a  traveling  salesman  for  Fletcher  &  Thomas,  of  Ir 
dianapolis,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  following  this  wa 
superintendent  of  brick  plants  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Washinj 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  wras  a  thirty-second  d( 
gree  Mason. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  one  son  and  one  daughter,  residing  i 
Indianapolis. 


CONVENTION  HALL  CATALOGS. 


Tables  were  provided  around  one  end  and  one  side  c 
the  convention  hall  for  the  display  of  catalogs  and  literaturi 
By  the  front  door  G.  L.  Simonds  &  Co.  were  displaying  model 
and  catalogs  of  their  soot  cleaner  and  they  were  also  opera 
ing  a  scheme  to  give  one  of  them  away  to  whoever  shoul 
prove  the  lucky  one,  the  idea  being  to  have  all  visitors  rej 
ister  and  then  put  numbered  slips  of  the  registration  in  a  bo 
and  after  they  were  all  in  have  the  grand-daughter  of  th 
Association  draw  a  slip  and  present  the  lucky  man  with 
$50  soot  cleaning  outfit.  Mr.  R.  F.  Grady,  of  St.  Louis,  dre’ 
the  prize. 

Down  about  midway  of  the  side  tables  C.  &  A.  Potts 
Co.  had  a  canvas  sign  suspended,  calling  attention  to  thei 
line  of  machines  and  their  catalogs  for  same. 

G.  B.  Mentz  &  Co.,  Wallkill.  N.  Y.,  displayed  some  samp! 
brick  molds  and  presented  the  delegates  with  a  splendi 
knife. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.  showed  a  model  Lak< 
wood  double  deck  car  as  well  as  catalogs. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 
is  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when  permission 
is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  whose  full  name  is  not  given  can  do  so  by  ad¬ 
dressing  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


A  Very  Pleasant  Convention  Week. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Home  again  after  a  very  pleasant  convention  week  at 
Chicago.  To  me  the  only  thing  that  in  any  way  interfered 
with  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  time  was  the  absence  of  a  great 
many  old  friends,  but  I  trust  next  year  we  may  see  them 
again  with  us.  Wishing  you  and  all  yours  happiness  and 
prosperity,  I  am  as  always,  your  sincere  friend, 

Charles  A.  Eloomfield. 

Metuchen,  M.  J.,  March  12,  1913. 


Most  Successful  Convention. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  enclosing  the  last  edition 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  1913  Numerical  Roster.  We  thank  you  for 
the  information  contained  in  this  roster,  and  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  in  mailing  it  to  us,  and  wish  to  compliment  you  upon 
the  most  successful  brick  convention  that  it  has  ever  been 
the  writer’s  privilege  to  attend. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co., 
Lorain,  O.,  March  22,  1913.  Per  D.  D.  Deeds. 


The  Canadians  Enjoyed  the  Convention. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Canadian  National  Clay 
Products  Association,  held  in  Club  Room  No.  8,  Congress 
Hotel,  on  Friday,  March  7,  at  2:00  p.  m.,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  for  their  many  kind¬ 
nesses  extended  to  our  delegation.  Individually  they  were 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  treatment  extended  them,  and  will 
attend  next  year’s  convention,  no  matter  where  held,  if  on 
earth.  J.  R.  Walsh,  Secretary. 

Charles  A.  Millar,  President. 


Chicago  Meeting  Surpasses  Previous  Conventions. 

Dear  Friend  Randall: 

I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  personal  thanks  for  your  part 
in  making  the  annual  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  Chi¬ 
cago  such  a  grand  success.  There  were  many  features  of 
this  special  occasion  that  surpass  any  previous  record,  and 
I  am  sure  with  each  convention  those  of  us  who  have  been 
watching  the  progress  must  certainly  feel  pleased. 

I  trust  that  the  next  convention  may  be  arranged  in  such 
a  locality  as  will  attract  the  largest  number  of  manufacturers. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Bradford,  Pa.,  March  11,  1913.  Wm.  Hodges. 


Approve  of  Co-Operation  with  Bricklayers. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  regret  very  much  not  getting  to  see  you  again  before  I 
left  Chicago,  as  I  wanted  to  congratulate  you  on  the  har¬ 
monious  success  of  every  part  of  the  convention.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  important  features  was  the  appearance  of 
the  vice-president  of  the  bricklayers’  union  in  our  meeting. 
Hope  you  will  get  someone  from  their  organization  to  read 


a  paper  before  the  next  convention  on  co-operation  between 
the  bricklayer  and  the  brick  manufacturer. 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  good  can  be  accomplished  by 
getting  some  of  these  men  to  attend  our  convention,  where 
we  can  discuss  some  of  our  differences  in  a  calm  and  ra¬ 
tional  manner. 

Trusting  you  have  rested  up  from  your  strenuous  week, 
I  am.  Yours  very  truly, 

Alton,  Ill.,  March  11,  1913.  Eben  Rodgers. 


Spirit  of  Co-Operation  Marked. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  you 
and  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  upon  the  success  of  the  convention  which 
has  just  come  to  a  close. 

Without  a  question  this  is  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
largest  body  of  clay  products  manufacturers  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  witness  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  same. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise,  indeed,  to  note  a  new  strain 
in  the  make-up  of  the  men  present.  That  strain  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  the  good  of  the  industry  seemed  more  universal  and 
you  can  well  look  back  upon  this  convention  as  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  yet  held  and  with  a  good  deal  of  personal  pride. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Champaign,  Ill.,  March  13,  1913.  A.  E.  Huckins. 


President  Rogers  Weil  Pleased  With  Convention. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Looking  back  over  our  deliberations  of  the  past  week,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  harmony  existing  throughout  the 
whole  proceedings,  which  means  a  great  deal  to  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  were,  no  doubt,  a  few  who  would  have  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  convened  elsewhere,  preferring  each  year  to 
meet  in  another  city,  affording  an  opportunity  of  broadening 
their  vision  and  knowledge  of  the  affairs  in  remote  sections 
of  our  country.  Our  visit  to  Chicago  for  1913  to  my  mind 
may  be  regarded  as  a  happy  solution  to  what  at  one  time 
seemed  might  be  an  undoing  of  twenty-seven  years  of  up¬ 
building,  which  is  now  happily  harmonized  into  a  stronger 
and  better  organization  than  ever.  To  my  mind  few  com¬ 
mercial  associations  have  been  in  existence  twenty-seven 
years  that'  have  diffused  so  much  general  knowledge  among 
its  members  as  has  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  during  its  years  of  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  Clay  Products  Exposition  and  the  innumerable  de¬ 
tails  necessary  in  presenting  so  complete  an  instructive  en¬ 
tertainment  means  more  labor  than  any  person  not  familiar 
with  the  affairs  of  this  kind  can  conceive.  Their  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  the  building  of  a  house  of  brick  delivered 
by  parcel  post  was  a  most  happy  thought  and  so  far  reaching 
in  the  advertising  of  brick  as  a  building  material  in  which  all 
manufacturers  of  this  commodity  will  share,  as  nearly  all 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  mentioned  the  building  of 
the  house  of  brick  delivered  by  Uncle  Sam  in  his  new  auto¬ 
mobile,  parcel  post. 

The  manufacturers  of  clay  products  take  off  their  hats 
to  the  Chicago  exhibition  as  the  best  this  country  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Should  San  Francisco  delve  into  this  proposition  in 
1915  and  carry  off  the  palm  from  Chicago  it  will  be  by  .rea¬ 
son  of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal,  whose  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  Chicago  did  not  enjoy. 

The  papers  read  at  the  convention  were  among  the  best 
of  its  many  productions,  containing  suggestions  that  can  be 
utilized  by  manufacturers  in  the  practical  working  of  their 
plant,  overcoming  difficulties  that  heretofore  seem  insurmount¬ 
able.  The  most  advanced  ideas  regarding  affairs  in  which 
they  are  concerned  are  fully  discussed  and  knowledge  diffused 
among  its  members  in  the  most  generous  spirit,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  derived  through  the  activities  of  our 
Association. 

I  trust  it  may  be  our  good  fortune  to  meet  many  times  in 
the  future  with  our  brother  brickmakers  and  enjoy  with  them 
the  profits  and  pleasures  derived  from  these  conventions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rochester,  N.  Y„  March  11,  1913.  W.  H.  H.  Rogers. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Others  may  come,  may  swell  and  wane, 

But  each  passing  year  shows  an  N.  B.  M.  A.  gain. 

*  *  * 

Since  other  people  are  getting  good  results  from  mutual 
insurance,  the  clayworkers  should  get  theirs,  too. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  didn’t  go  will  wish  they  had  before  they  are 
through  with  reading  all  that  happened  at  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Peace  prevailed  and  harmony  smoothed  the  way  for  all 
the  sessions  during  convention  week.  May  it  always  be  so. 

*  *  * 

The  hollow  tile  contingent  was  in  conspicuous  evidence  at 
the  Clay  Show,  and  is  making  a  strong  bid  for  wall  construc¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

We  missed  that  terra  cotta  Grecian  pavilion  that  was  the 
first  thing  in  evidence  at  the  Clay  Show  last  year,  but  there 
was  a  mystic  pool  in  its  place. 

*  *  * 

The  guy  that  put  the  con  in  concrete  was  not  the  popular 
kid  in  Chicago  during  convention  week,  for  it  was  a  clay 
products  game  all  the  way  through. 

*  *  * 

The  getting  together  of  the  salesmen  during  convention 
week  illustrates  how  the  selling  end  of  the  brick  business 
has  progressed  and  means  to  be  progressive. 

#  * 

The  B.  B.  A.  will  not  enter  into  any  extensive  campaign 
of  advertising  this  year,  but  it  has  a  lot  of  fine  literature  for 
the  man  who  wants  to  do  local  advertising  and  boosting,  and 
it  will  be  on  the  job  right  along  to  supply  this  to  those  who 


want  it.  And  there  ought  to  be  lots  of  people  want  it,  toe 

for  it  is  good  stuff. 

*  •  • 

And  don’t  forget  that  clay  products  are  in  the  silo  bus! 
ness  and  that  burned  clay  constitutes  the  best  material  0 
all  for  this  work. 

* *  *  * 

As  big  as  it  all  was,  San  Francisco  hopes  to  see  it  bigge 
yet  when  1915  rolls  around  and  brings  the  Clay  Show  and  th 
convention  to  that  city. 

*  *  * 

President  Wilson  made  up  a  cabinet,  but  just  at  that  tim 
the  brick  men  were  so  busy  making  history  that  they  didn’ 
take  much  time  off  to  talk  national  politics. 

*  *  * 

Dryers,  kilns  and  burners  were  conspicuous  feature 
among  the  machinery  contingent,  and  rightly  so,  too,  fo 
these  are  important  essentials  in  clayworking. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  sought  light  on  the  mysteries  of  Chaldea,  am 
then  went  to  Sunday  school  the  following  Sunday,  foum 
themselves  also  confronted  with  the  wickedness  of  Sodon 
and  a  warning  against  intemperance. 

*  *  * 

That  illustrated  paper  on  the  cost  of  brick  houses  pre 
sented  in  the  publicity  meeting  of  the  B.  B.  A.  was  an  eye 
opener  and  a  clincher  for  arguments  that  have  gone  befori 
on  the  subject  of  building  with  brick  rather  than  of  wood  0 
stucco. 

*  *  * 

Many  of  the  ladies  are  getting  the  convention  habit,  am 
they  like  it  so  well  that  they  give  promise  of  being  activi 
boosters  for  convention  week  in  the  future,  and  of  insistinj 
on  being  brought  along.  They  are  also  enthusiastic  booster 
for  brick  in  home  building. 

*  *  * 

As  another  wheel  inside  of  the  big  wheel  of  the  N.  B.  M 
A.,  Retiring  President  Bloomfield  wants  to  see  an  organiza 
tion  of  manufacturers  of  fire  clay  products.  There  are  man; 
things  of  mutual  interest  to  this  class  of  clayworkers  tha 
might  be  handled  through  an  association  to  their  decided  ad 
vantage. 

*  *  * 

That  efficiency  expert  was  a  great  talker,  and  an  amus 
ing  entertainer,  but  he  was  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  bricl 
men  of  the  country  are  asleep,  or  are  living  on  last  year’: 
breath,  for  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  to  be  had  at  th< 
convention  that  the  clayworking  industry  is  progressing  nice 
ly,  and  that  the  men  who  push  it  are  pretty  wide  awake. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  CLAY  SHOW. 


There  were  many  lessons  to  be  learned  and  much  good  t< 
be  obtained  in  various  forms  from  the  great  Clay  Show  a 
the  Coliseum.  One  of  the  especially  noticeable  features  was 
that,  combined  with  the  unique  and  the  beautiful,  there  wer< 
many  practical,  good,  everyday  ideas  in  brick.  It  was  per 
haps  from  this  that  the  greatest  number  of  good,  immediatt 
practical  things  resulted,  for  practical  men  came  from  vari 
ous  parts  of  the  country  to  study  just  such  matters.  On< 
man  met  with  who  has  in  contemplation  the  designing  anc 
building  of  three  hundred  new  houses  in  Canada  this  yeai 
not  only  came  to  the  Clay  Show  himself  to  get  ideas,  but  h< 
brought  his  bricklayer  and  contractor  along.  A  veteran  brick 
layer  was  met  up  with  in  the  Coliseum  who  was  so  full  o: 
what  he  had  seen  that  he  wanted  to  stop  and  talk  about  ii 
right  then.  He  said  he  had  gained  many  ideas  from  th< 
various  panels  in  brick  work  and  that  from  time  to  time,  noi 
only  during  the  next  few  months  but  as  long  as  he  was  ir 
the  business,  he  would  find  uses  for  some  of  them,  find  places 
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where  they  would  fit  in  nicely  and  help  improve  his  work. 
These  are  but  passing  samples  of  the  practical  good  lessons 
that  came  from  the  Clay  Show,  but  they  show  not  only  that 
the  lessons  were  there  and  were  learned,  but  that  they  will 
stay  with  the  brick  using  trade  for  many  years  to  come  and 
will  help  to  both  promote  and  beautify  brick  building. 


GIVING  THE  BRICK  MAN  CREDIT. 


One  of  the  things  that  does  much  to  help  encourage  a  man 
in  any  effort  is  to  receive  proper  credit  or  recognition  for 
his  work.  Therefore  the  brick  manufacturers  should  appre¬ 
ciate  the  attitude  taken  by  Architect  Arthur  F.  Woltersdorf, 
of  Chicago,  who  in  his  talk  on  the  advancement  of  brick 
architecture  at  the  B.  B.  A.  annual  meeting  gave  the  brick 
man  credit  for  more  of  the  good  work  in  the  way  of  advancing 
architecture,  especially  in  the  ordinary  home,  than  the  archi¬ 
tect.  He  did  not  go  into  details  of  any  great  length  as  to 
how  and  where  the  brick  men  deserve  credit,  but  all  those 
who  have  been  boosting  brick  for  home  building  in  their 
community  know  pretty  well  how  they  have  helped  the  cause 
along  by  printing  pictures  of  attractive  designs  in  brick 
houses  and  in  suggestive  plans  that  embody  both  beauty  and 
utility  without  extravagant  cost.  This  encouragement  from 
the  architect  should  stimulate  even  greater  effort  on  the 
part  of  brick  manufacturers.  It  shows  what  they  have  done 
and  what  they  can  do,  and  that  already  their  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  recognized,  so  let  us  make  this  but  the  beginning  of  a 
great  work  that  is  to  be  carried  on  through  years  and  years 
and  ages  and  ages  until  when  a  man  thinks  of  building  a 
home  he  will  just  naturally  think  of  brick,  and  when  thinking 
of  a  brick  home  will  be  inspired  to  add  such  elements  of 
beauty  as  will  make  and  keep  it  attractive  as  well  as  the 
most  permanent. 


MAKING  THE  PAPERS  HELP. 


Many  a  man  who  would  be  an  active  advertiser  and  an 
ardent  booster  of  brick,  or  whatever  other  clay  product  he 
may  be  making,  hesitates  and  stumbles  in  his  efforts  for 
lack  of  specific  ideas  to  put  into  action,  and  often  one  may 
become  discouraged  and  abandon  efforts  in  this  line  more 
for  lack  of  fruitful  ideas  than  anything  else.  That  is  not 
the  thing  to  do;  the  right  thing  is  to  hustle  around  and  get 
the  ideas,  and  then  just  keep  getting  them. 

Make  the  papers  help.  Begin  with  The  Clay-Worker, 
read  it  all  carefully  and  you  will  find  some  ideas  worth 
while  in  every  issue.  Then  take  and  read  other  papers  in 
kindred  lines,  read  them  all,  and  keep  looking  for  ideas 
that  will  help  you  all  the  time.  When  you  get  the  habit 
once  you  will  be  able  to  find  lots  more  ideas  than  at  first, 
and  find  them  in  places  you  have  not  thought  of  before. 
That’s  the  way  some  of  those  are  doing  that  are  setting  the 
world  to  thinking,  they  are  finding  new  ideas  in  the  papers 
all  the  time — and  using  every  one  they  find. 

That  suggestion  to  use  for  a  slogan  the  term,  “Build  with 
Brick,”  is  a  case  in  point.  A  man  who  had  been  actively 
telling  people  to  "Use  Brick,”  saw  that  suggestion  in  The 
Clay-Worker,  and  it  immediately  struck  him  as  being  an 
improvement,  so  he  put  it  to  work  and  has  been  using  it 
very  industriously  ever  since. 

And  then,  when  you  once  get  the  paper  habit,  get  to 
reading  and  studying  the  papers  carefully,  you  will  soon  get 
the  paper  instinct,  too,  and  in  this  way  you  will  get  many 
ideas  out  of  the  things  that  happen  and  the  things  you  see 
from  day  to  day  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  and  make  tell. 
Things  you  see  and  that  happen  will  have  a  new  meaning 
and  significance,  and  you  will  by  and  by  get  to  finding  good 
advertising  ideas  all  around  you  in  things  that  heretofore 
had  not  suggested  a  thing  to  your  mind  in  that  connec¬ 


tion.  So  make  the  papers  help  you.  That  is  what  you  sub¬ 
scribe  for  them  for,  and  the  closer  you  study  them,  and 
the  more  you  use  the  ideas  found  therein  the  more  they 
will  help  you,  and  the  more  value  you  will  get  out  of  them. 


CANADA  AND  THE  KILTIE  BAND. 


The  Canadian  delegates  came  to  the  convention  in  great 
form,  as  well  as  in  goodly  numbers.  They  came  en  masse  on 
special  cars  and  brought  along  with  them,  to  herald  their  com¬ 
ing  and  make  everybody  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  Canada,  a 
Kiltie  Band  which  became  famous  both  around  the  hotel  and 
the  Coliseum  during  the  convention  week.  This  was  a  unique 
band  in  that  to  fully  appreciate  its  fetching  qualities  one 
had  to  see  it  in  action  as  well  as  hear  it  play.  This  was  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  drummer,  who  was  the  most  distinguished 
figure  in  the  band.  He  could  be  heard  at  all  times  when 
the  band  was  playing,  but  he  had  to  be  seen  and  especially 
from  a  front  view  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  all  his  dignity 
and  action.  The  Kiltie  Band  was  the  innovation  of  the  week 
and  made  life  enjoyable  for  the  other  delegates  as  well  as 
made  a  noise  for  Canada.  We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Sergeant  Russell,  who  has  charge  of  the  Kiltie  Band 
from  Canada,  which  made  such  a  hit  at  the  convention,  that 
their  stay  in  Chicago  was  the  most  pleasant,  and  adding  that 
for  the  favors  received  he  wishes,  for  the  band  and  himself, 
to  tender  their  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 


HOUSE  PICTURES  AND  PLANS. 


House  pictures  and  plans  unquestionably  constitute  a  good 
form  of  advertising  for  the  brick  man.  Those  who  have 
tried  it  know  this,  and  even  those  who  have  not  know  it,  too, 
if  they  would  but  just  realize  the  fact.  The  retail  lumbermen, 
the  shingle  men  and  the  yellow  pine  and  cypress  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  all  awake  to  this  fact  and  have  been  realizing  on  it 
right  along,  for  all  of  them  make  a  strong  feature  of  show¬ 
ing  attractive  house  designs  of  various  sizes  to  help  boost 
their  product.  They  have  been  doing  more  of  it  than  the 
brick  man  in  the  past  and  it  is  up  to  the  brick  manufacturers 
to  make  things  different  in  the  future.  They  have  the  great¬ 
est  building  material  in  the  world;  consequently  they  should 
be  the  leaders  in  featuring  their  product  and  in  printing  pic¬ 
tures  and  plans  of  houses  along  with  their  advertising  matter. 
In  this  connection  an  excellent  suggestion  was  made  by 
Herbert  N.  Casson,  the  efficiency  expert,  in  his  talk  at  the 
B.  B.  A.  meeting  on  how  to  sell  brick.  He  said  that  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  house  is  no  good  without  people  in  it.  So  strong 
is  this  idea  among  magazine  publishers  that  none  of  the  first- 
class  magazines  will  buy  or  accept  for  illustrating  a  picture 
of  a  house  unless  it  is  made  a  live  picture  by  the  presence  of 
people  in  it,  preferably  a  family  presumably  to  whom  the 
house  belongs.  This  is  a  splendid  idea  to  keep  in  mind  when 
working  out  a  campaign  of  advertising  that  includes  using 
the  pictures  of  houses.  Get  all  the  attractive  pictures  of  this 
kind  you  can  because  they  make  the  best  kind  of  advertising, 
and  make  it  a  point  when  you  take  a  picture  of  a  house  to 
include  people  in  the  picture  so  as  to  make  it  more  of  a  live 
issue. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 


There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  in  this  country  when  conditions  were  better 
for  everybody  concerned  than  right  now.  Many  brick  men 
and  machinery  manufacturers  were  canvassed  on  this  subject, 
during  convention  week  and  in  every  instance  there  was  a 
cheering  report  of  busy  times  at  present  and  bright  pros¬ 
pects  ahead.  The  brick  manufacturers  as  a  rule  report  stocks 
cleaned  out  during  the  fall  and  winter  so  that  they  will  prac- 
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tically  start  into  their  spring  work  with  smaller  stocks  on 
hand  than  usual  and  a  much  larger  demand  in  prospect.  Some 
say  that  building  operations  have  kept  up  pretty  strong  all 
winter,  with  a  continual  demand  for  brick,  while  others  re¬ 
port  that  they  are  already  booked  beyond  their  capacity  for 
spring  orders.  Other  evidence  of  busy  and  stirring  times 
among  the  clayworkers  is  furnished  by  the  machinery  and 
supply  men,  all  of  whom  are  loaded  with  orders  for  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  to  help  out  in  the  spring  work  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  machinery  men  have  been  kept  busy  all  winter  and 
they  expect  to  be  kept  hustling  all  spring  supplying  the  de¬ 
mand  for  additional  equipment  on  the  part  of  clayworkers. 
And  to  round  out  the  good  qualities  of  the  present  conditions 
in  the  clayworking  industry,  there  is  very  little  complaint 
about  sharp  competition  and  ruinous  prices.  Here  and  there 
in  a  few  instances  manufacturers  are  thick  enough  to  crowd 
each  other  a  little,  but,  taking  the  country  over,  the  demand 
for  common  brick,  for  face  brick  and  for  other  clay  products 
has  been  heavy  enough  to  keep  everybody  busy,  to  make 
prices  good  and  to  practically  eliminate  the  worry  of  price- 
cutting  competition.  So  the  conditions  in  the  industry,  as 
set  forth  by  men  who  are  actively  engaged  and  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  are  such  that  1913  should  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  year  on  record  in  the  history  of  the  clay  working 
industry,  both  in  point  of  quality  of  products  manufactured 
and  sold  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  profits  derived  from 
the  business. 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY  PROSPEROUS. 


Arbuckle  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  clayworking  machinery, 
Rushville,  ind.,  a  firm  long  identified  with  this  field  and 
which  has  equipped  complete  many  successful  plants  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country,  say  they  are  quite  busy.  They 
make  a  specialty  of  tile  machinery,  the  demand  for  which  is 
greater  than  for  several  seasons.  See  their  advertisements 
on  pages  540  and  541  of  this  issue. 


WINNERS  OF  THE  $2,000  BRICK  HOUSES. 
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The  two  lucky  winners  of  the  $2,000  brick  homes,  dupli¬ 
cates  of  the  one  featured  in  the  Clay  Products  Exposition, 
were  both  Chicago  men.  The  house  donated  by  the  Chicago 
Examiner  was  won  by  Daniel  Maloney,  1219  S.  Troy  street, 
while  the  Clay  Products  Exposition  Company’s  house  was 
won  by  John  Mulligan,  400  Webster  avenue.  Strange  to  say, 
Mr.  Mulligan  guessed  the  exact  number  of  marbles  contained 
in  the  bottle,  his  guess  being  5,377. 


ONE  OF  FROST’S  MANY  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS. 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  one  of 
the  first  firms  to  give  special  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
dry  pans,  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  high  grade  power 
plant  equipment  and  crushing  and  mixing  machinery.  They 
have  received  many  letters  like  the  following  from  those  who 
speak  from  experience  as  to  the  merits  and  durability  of 
Frost  pans. 

The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen — Replying  to  yours  of  December  26th.  As  you 
know,  the  writer  has  been  using  your  pans  for  the  last  ten 
years  and  altogether  has  bought  about  twelve  pans.  All  of 
these  pans  have  given  absolute  satisfaction  and  the  repair 
bills  are  very  low  considering  the  work  they  do  or  per  thou¬ 
sand  brick  made.  The  two  pans  put  in  here  last  year  have 
done  excellent  work  with  practically  no  repairs  since  installa¬ 
tion. 

We  consider  the  Frost  pans  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the 
market  and  expect  to  complete  our  battery  with  them  the 
coming  year.  Yours  very  truly, 

Mexico,  Mo.  Mexico  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Co. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson-Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  533.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Six  second-hand  iron  clay  cars,  track 
32-inch  tread. 

W.  B.  DAVIS  BRICK  CO., 

2  1  d  Richmond,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

An  up-to-date  40,000  capacity  Fern- 
holtz  dry  press  brick  plant  with  20 
acres  good  clay.  Kiln  with  1,000,000 
brick  capacity.  For  full  particulars, 
write,  W.  T.  PITTS,  The  Land  Man, 

2  1  dm  Indianola,  Miss. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued 
pages  510,  511  and  512. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 

KILN  SUCCESS 

o  ur  Haigh  Continuous  Kilns  are  proving  success¬ 
ful  wherever  installed.  We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
names  of  users  upon  request-  If  you  had  one  of  these 
kilns  installed,  you  could  not  afford  to  be  without  it. 
We  will  gladly  go  into  the  matter  with  you. 


Write  for  our  new  catalogue 
on  the  Haigh  Kiln 


Look  at  This  Testimonial  from  Marion 

Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind.,  Nov.  26,  1912. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Chicago,  Illinois, 

Gentlemen: 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
report  to  you  that  after  twelve  months  operation  with  the 
68  chamber  kiln  at  this  plant,  we  are  now  producing  from 
95  to  98  per  cent,  selected  No.  1  brick,  with  an  average 
consumption  of  600  lbs.  of  Indiana  coal  per  M.  brick  burned, 
and  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  this  kiln  and  its  oper¬ 
ation  to  any  of  your  prospective  buyers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marion  Brick  Works, 

W.  T.  Dumbleton, 

Gen.  Mgr. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker . 


A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


The  Baby  Grand 

In  our  No.  281  Auger  Machine  we  are  offering  the 
“Little  Brother  of  the  Strong  Family.”  The  No.  281  is  a 
smaller  addition  to  the  218,  which  has  made  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  record  on  tile  and  brick.  The  No.  281,  though  much 
smaller,  is  even  better,  considering  its  size,  than  the  218, 
and  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  used.  It  was  designed  and 
built  for  plants  requiring  less  capacity  than  the  No.  218,  the  No.  231,  and 
the  No.  233.  Those  manufacturers  who  want  to  make  brick  or  tile,  or  brick 
and  tile  alternately,  and  who  want  a  limited  capacity,  will  find  this  No. 
281  an  attractive  proposition. 


The  No.  281  is  built  along-  the  same  lines  as  the  larger  members  of  this  same 
“Strong  Family.”  It  possesses  most  of  the  advanced  features  in  machine  building 
that  are  in  the  No.  218  and  has  a  quality  and  efficiency  which  entitles  the  No.  281  to 
full  membership  in  this  family  of  successful  machines. 

Manufacturers  who  are  at  all  interested  are  invited  to  send  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  photographs  of  the  No.  281. 

We  manufacture  every  machine  and  appliance  required  to  make  every  class  of 
clay  products  by  all  processes. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  j 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


The  Men  Who 
Remember 


A  Man  Who 
Forgot 


There  are  men  who  remember  as  well  as  men  who 
forget.  Among  those  who  remember  are  those  who 
prosper.  In  the  past  sixty  days  the  American  Com¬ 
pany  has  sold  no  less  than  twenty-five  dry  and  wet 
pans.  These  pans  have  gone  to  men  who  have  re¬ 
membered  quality  and  who  know  that  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  line  of  pans  there  is  the  highest  type  of  qual¬ 
ity  which  insures  a  satisfaction  of  operation  not 
found  with  any  other  line  of  pans.  The  American 
line  of  pans  is  correctly  designed  and  carefully  built. 
They  are  the  least  exacting  in  their  demands  for  at¬ 
tention  and  produce  more  work  than  others.  The 
twenty-five  pans  sold  in  the  past  sixty  days  are  an 
indication  of  the  high  confidence  in  which  these 
American  pans  are  held  by  the  clay  trade.  The 
pans  of  the  American  Company  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  confidence  because  they  are  built  and  operate 
in  a  manner  to  merit  this  confidence.  The  first 
pan  built  by  the  American  Company  twenty-five 
years  ago  is  still  in  successful  operation  and  is  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  quality  back  of  the  American  line. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  pan  it  will  be  econ¬ 
omy  to  buy  the  saving  and  satisfying  American  pan. 
Full  particulars  and  descriptions  on  request.  We 
have  more  pans  in  successful  operation  than  any 
other  manufacturers. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  Clay  Products  by  all  proc¬ 
esses. 

The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


“I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  own  an  Eagle  Re¬ 
press,”  said  a  successful  brick  manufacturer  the 
other  day.  ‘‘The  fact  is,  the  Eagle  gives  so  little 
cause  to  think  unkindly  of  it  that  we  scarcely  think 
of  it  at  all.  Aside  from  the  natural  ills  of  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  Eagle  Repress  goes  right  along  without 
attention.  Even  our  Corliss  engine  is  inferior  to  it 
when  results  are  counted  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
we  lavish  attention  on  the  engine  where  the  Eagle 
Repress  has  scarcely  any  attention  at  all.  If  I  were 
to  buy  another  repress  tomorrow  or  a  hundred  re¬ 
presses,  there  is  only  one  press  I  would  consider 
and  that  is 

The  Eagle  Repress 

“I  am  sure  no  press  would  do  what  it  has  done  for 
us,  and  I  can  look  back  upon  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Eagle  with  much  more  confidence  than  I  can 
look  forward  to  the  promises  of  some  other  press.” 

The  above  is  only  one  of  the  many  approving 
things  said  of  the  Eagle  Repress  by  those  who  know. 
It  is  easily  the  staunchest  and  best  press  on  the 
market  today  and  will  be  sure  to  give  you  more  and 
better  output  with  less  trouble  than  any  other  press. 
Let  us  send  you  particulars  about  the  Eagle  Repress. 

We  build  every  machine  and  appliance  for  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  by  all  processes.  Write 
for  new  catalog.  It  ably  reflects  the  quality  of  the 
“Built  Right,  Run  Right”  line. 

The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S,  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine. 

high  grade  of  excellent  construction  which  makes  them  able  to  run  up  to  and 
beyond  their  rated  output.  No  matter  what  machinery  or  appliance  you  may 
want,  and  no  matter  for  what  process  or  product  you  may  want  it  so  long  as  it  is 
used  in  the  clay  trade,  we  can  supply  it. 

The  No.  65  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed  for  the  manufacture  or  Paving  Brick 
and  other  clay  products.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  high  class  throughout, 
the  material  used  is  the  best  quality,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  highest  standard. 
The  machine  is  built  with  a  high  factor  of  safety.  Full  description  on  request. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


The  Greatest  Paving  Brick  Machine 

T  he  greatest  Paving  Brick  Plants  in  the  country — the  plants 
where  capacity  and  quality  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery  and  methods  are  installed  to  raise  the  clay 
trade  to  its  highest  plane  of  quality — in  such  plants  the  No.  65 
Auger  Machine  here  shown  is  doing  its  part  toward  elevating  and 
enriching  the  business.  In  all  cases  where  the  No.  65  machine  has 
been  installed  they  attain  the  highest  record  of  capacity  ever  known 
in  these  plants,  and  without  sacrificing  the  quality.  Here,  then,  is 
a  machine  that  has  made  good  and  will  make  good  again  wherever  it  is  installed. 
Where  machines  of  less  capacity  are  desired  we  have  them  embodying  the  same 
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N.  B.  Robbins  is  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
brickmaking  plant  at  Kellerton,  la. 

Roger  Miller  &  Son,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  contemplate  estab¬ 
lishing  a  large  brickmaking  plant  at  Estevan. 

J.  S.  Poythress  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  will 
erect  a  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Henderson,  N.  C. 

F.  E.  Archer  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  at  Kaslo,  British  Columbia,  to  establish  a  brick  plant 
at  that  place. 

The  Keener  Brick  Company,  of  Weston,  W.  Va.,  will  make 
a  number  of  improvements  in  its  plant  preparatory  to  a  busy 
summer  season. 

During  the  month  of  January,  Alwine  Brothers  manufac¬ 
tured  1,000,000  bricks  at  their  plant,  at  Berlin  Junction,  near 
New  Oxford,  Pa. 

The  brick  and  tile  plant  of  J.  A.  Wilson  &  Son,  at  Dows, 
la.,  which  was  burned  recently,  causing  a  loss  of  $25,000,  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  South  Webster  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O.,  will 
soon  double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  and  will  install  consid¬ 
erable  additional  machinery. 

The  Spencer  Mountain  Stone  and  Brick  Company,  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  has  been  incorporated  by  F.  S.  Tucker,  E.  C.  Mar¬ 
shall  and  N.  A.  Cocke.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $100,- 
000. 

The  Albany  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
will  break  ground  about  the  first  of  May  for  their  new  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  tile  and  fireproofing,  with  a 
capacity  of  close  to  250  tons  a  day. 

Fire  which  started  in  the  dryer  of  the  Far  West  Clay 
Company’s  plant  at  Clay  City,  near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  threat¬ 
ened  for  a  time  to  destroy  the  entire  plant.  Prompt  work  by 
the  company’s  fire  crew  prevented  a  disastrous  loss. 

The  manufacturing  potters  of  Roseville,  Crooksville  and 
Zanesville,  O.,  have  decided  to  send  a  representative  to  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  England,  to  investigate  a  new  gas  system  for 
burning  pottery,  with  a  view  of  installing  their  own  gas 
plant. 

The  Long  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  North  Judson,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $65,000  capital  stock,  to  operate 
brick  and  tile  plants.  The  directors  are  Glenn  D.  Peters, 
John  W.  Long,  John  J.  Urschel,  Orpheus  C.  Maurer  and  Bert 
H.  Thompson. 

The  Kreischer  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Kreisch- 
erville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  has  changed  hands  and  is  now 
under  new  management.  Walter  C.  Shultz,  of  Hoboken,  is 
president,  and  Charles  H.  Puls,  of  Wyoming,  N.  J.,  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  new  company. 

Matthias  Moyer,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  March  7,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  over  three  years.  Mr.  Moyer  was  sixty-seven  years 
old  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business  for  many 
years.  Five  children  survive. 

About  350  carloads  of  tile  will  be  used  in  the  new  Lamm 
drainage  district,  near  Eldora,  la.  For  the  first  6,000  feet  the 
tile  used  will  be  42  inches  in  diameter,  the  tile  alone  cost¬ 
ing  $21,000;  for  the  next  5,000  feet  39-inch  tile  will  be  used, 
costing  $13,750.  Various  other  sizes  will  be  used  in  smaller 
quantities. 

The  plant  of  the  C.  F.  Thomas  &  Son  Brick  Company,  at 
Buckeyestown,  Md.,  resumed  operations  recently  after  having- 
undergone  improvements  that  make  it  practically  a  new 
plant,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  100,000  brick.  The  improve¬ 
ments  included  the  installation  of  entire  new  brickmaking 
machinery  from  the  shops  of  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Gabon,  O., 
the  enlargement  of  the  building  to  about  twice  its  original 
size,  doubling  the  number  of  drying  tunnels  and  various  minor 


improvements.  The  plant  will  be  operated  throughout  by 
electricity. 

W.  C.  Byington  has  under  contemplation  the  establishment 
of  a  brick  yard  at  Dermott,  Ark. 

The  Salina  Vitrified  Brick  Company  is  equipping  its  plant 
at  Salina,  Kas.,  for  the  installation  of  electricity  for  lightings 
and  operating  the  machinery. 

The  plant  of  the  Burns  &  Russell  Brick  Company,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  was  slightly  damaged  by  fire  recently,  which 
resulted  from  an  overturned  stove. 

The  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Castle  Rock,  Colo.,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  100  horse  power  slide  valve  engine.  Inter¬ 
ested  parties  should  write  them  direct. 

The  Concho  Brick  Company,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  was 
recently  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock.  A  plant  will 
at  once  be  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  San  Angelo  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $30,000,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  plant. 

The  Hoosier  Brick,  Tile  and  Grain  Company  has  beem 
organized  at  Moore,  Ind.,  with  $40,000  capital  stock.  Martin 
E.  Klingler,  Harry  C.  Bruce  and  George  P.  Whan  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  National  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $200,000  by  H.  J.  Phillips,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Howard  Hamilton  and  Charles  B. 
Hoffman,  of  Baltimore. 

The  East  Bridgewater  Brick  Company,  of  Bridgewater. 
Mass.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company  are  A.  Emond,  who  is  president  of  the 
company,  Frank  H.  Cushman  and  C.  W.  Finney. 

The  Ferro  Brick  Company  is  a  new  concern  recently  or¬ 
ganized  by  Charles  E.  Ball  and  Harry  E.  Fox,  to  erect  a  new 
brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Watsontown,  Pa.  Ground  has 
been  broken  for  the  plant  and  the  erection  of  same  will  be 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

John  Cooper,  founder  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
died  March  S,  at  the  home  of  a  daughter  in  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Cooper  was  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  ill  only  about  two  months.  Two  sons  and  six  daughters 
survive. 

The  plant  and  holdings  of  the  old  Dixie  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Buryear,  Tenn.,  has  been  taken  over  by  a  newly  in¬ 
corporated  company  known  as  the  Dixie  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  W.  T.  Davis  is  secretary.  Mr.  Davis  writes 
that  the  company  expects  to  have  the  plant  in  operation  by 
the  first  of  May,  with  a  capacity  of  60,000  brick  per  day. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  general  manager  of 
the  Milton  Brick  Company,  which  is  building  a  very  complete 
plant  of  100,000  daily  capacity  at.  Milton,  Pa.  The  plant  is 
especially  designed  for  economical  production  and  will  be 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  Contracts  for  ma¬ 
chinery  were  awarded  to  The  Bonnot  Company,  of  Canton,  O. 

Three  weeks  from  the  time  the  plant  of  the  Toronto  Fire 
Clay  Company,  at  Toronto,  O.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
company  resumed  the  manufacture  of  brick  in  a  temporary 
structure,  which  has  been  equipped  with  electricity  for  driv¬ 
ing  the  machinery.  Work  on  a  permanent  fireproof  factory 
has  been  started  and  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  but  the  temporary  arrangement  will  enable  them 
to  take  care  of  orders  in  the  meantime. 

The  French  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
new  concern  recently  incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock 
to  manufacture  paving  brick  at  Dahinda,  Ill.  The  officers  are; 
Cyrus  T.  King,  Dahinda,  president;  Aaron  R.  French,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  vice-president:  Hugh  J.  Bryce,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  secretary; 
Jennie  M.  King,  Dahinda,  treasurer.  Aaron  R.  French,  a 
brick  manufacturer  of  many  years’  experience,  is  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Belleville  Brick  Company,  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  and  good  will  of  the  Standard  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  near  Belleville,  for  $50,000.  The  addition  will  make 
the  Belleville  Brick  Company  one  of  the  largest  building  brick 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Illinois,  the  capital  stock  being 
$150,000.  The  capacity  of  the  enlarged  plant  will  be  30,000,000 
bricks  a  year.  The  plant  covers  85  acres  of  ground  and  em¬ 
ploys  150  men.  Dr.  C.  H.  Starkel  was  president  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  and  F.  H.  Alsip,  manager.  Ernst  Abend  is  president, 

(Continued  on  Page  502.) 
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and  Edward  Abend,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Belleville 
company. 

The  Composite  Brick  Company,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has 
recently  been  incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock.  W. 
J.  Carmichael  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  New  Castle  Brick  and  Clay  Company,  of  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  is  a  new  concern  recently  incorporated  by  Edward  Bee¬ 
tle,  Edward  R.  Shewaffer  and  Walter  B.  Sheaffer. 

J.  A.  Dailey,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is  interested  in  a  deal 
to  erect  a  $150,000  plant  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Canada, 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  other  clay  products. 

George  Tomlinson,  of  Gallatin,  Mo.,  and  C.  W.  Stroup,  of 
Kansas,  have  leased  the  Trenton  Brick  Company  plant  at 
Trenton,  Mo.,  and  expect  to  have  the  plant  in  full  operation 
by  the  first  of  April. 

The  Pontotoc  Brick,  Tile  and  Stone  Company,  of  Ada, 
Okia.,  whicn  was  recently  organized  by  W.  M.  Van  Zandt,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  and  others,  now  has  under  way  a  plant  to 
have  a  capacity  of  35,000  brick  per  day. 

Hundreds  of  windows  in  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  were  shat¬ 
tered  when  a  ton  of  powder  and  500  pounds  of  dynamite  ex¬ 
ploded  at  the  clay  banks  of  the  Reynoldsville  Tile  and  Brick 
Company,  a  mile  from  town.  No  one  was  near  the  explosives 
when  they  let  go  and  it  is  not  known  how  they  were  set  off. 
The  report  of  the  explosion  was  heard  in  Brookville,  Dubois 
and  Punxsutawney. 

Lester  Busch,  secretary  of  the  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.,  Board 
of  Trade,  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  some  very 
excellent  shale  deposits  are  to  be  found  in  that  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  town  is  anxious  to  have  a  brick  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  located  there.  For  full  information  as  to  railroad 
facilities,  fuel  and  wrater  supply,  labor  conditions,  etc.,  ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  Busch  direct. 

The  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company,  of  Chicago,  have 
made  plans  for  a  double  plant  for  the  Maryland  Fire  Brick 
Company,  of  Baltimore.  They  will  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
fire  brick  products  and  are  also  equipping  their  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  fireproofing  and  building  tile.  Two  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  these  plants  were  purchased  from  The  Bon¬ 
not  Company,  Canton,  O. 

A  company  is  being  organized  to  manufacture  brick  at 
Brownsville,  Ill.  A  plant  will  be  erected  at  once  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  high-grade  building  brick  and  pavers.  The 
officers  of  the  new  concern  are  V.  M.  Cartwright,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Ind.,  president;  E.  A.  Pyle,  Brownsville,  secretary; 
S.  G.  Howard,  Mount  Vernon,  Ind.,  treasurer;  and  G.  F.  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  Mount  Vernon,  superintendent. 

The  Trimble  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Dayton,  O.,  which 
has  recently  been  incorporated,  will  take  over  the  plant  of 
the  Trimble  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Trimble,  O.,  of  which 
J.  E.  Coney,  of  Dayton,  was  president,  and  the  plant  of  the 
Wassail  Brick  Company,  of  Glouster,  of  which  E.  A.  Lewis 
wras  president.  The  present  capacity  of  the  two  plants,  which 
are  located  but  a  mile  apart,  is  60,000  brick  a  day  and  this 
will  be  increased  to  100,000  daily.  The  capitalization  is  $350,- 
000  and  the  incorporators  are  Hil  T.  Baker,  J.  H.  Simpson, 
H.  J.  Brennaman,  J.  W.  Lawhead  and  Joseph  A.  Wortman. 


Mr.  Baker  is  president  of  the  new  corporation;  Mr.  Lawhead, 
vice-president;  Mr.  Simpson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Brick  Company,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
will  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  its  plant,  including 
the  erection  of  three  more  kilns. 

The  Bradner  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
has  been  incorporated  by  F.  A.  Silverwood,  G.  A.  Flanders, 
D.  Stahl,  J.  W.  Stige.r  and  others. 

The  Salisbury  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  has 
purchased  twenty  acres  of  land  near  that  town  and  will  at 
once  start  the  erection  of  a  25,000  daily  capacity  plant. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Favorite 
Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Little  Falls,  Wash.  J.  A.  Neness, 
George  W.  Daniels  and  W.  R.  Dilley  are  incorporators. 

Charles  Glidden,  formerly  of  Portsmouth,  O.,  has  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  Graves  Shale  and  Paving  Brick  Company, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  is  now  secretary  of  the  concern. 

The  Roux  Composite  Brick  Company  has  been  organized 
to  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Plant  City  Granite  Company,  at 
Plant  City,  Fla.  Chester  H.  Carmichael  is  manager  of  the 
Concern. 

The  Spring  Valley  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Ells¬ 
worth,  Wis.,  has  purchased  the  brickyard  of  Frank  Lowater  at 
that  point.  N.  Madison  and  Maurice  Mulheron  are  interested 
in  the  company. 

Application  will  soon  be  made  for  a  charter  for  the  Pell 
Tile  Company,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.  J.  W.  Hewitt,  of  Aspers, 
Pa.,  H.  Lower,  Table  Rock,  Pa.,  and  Edgar  A.  Crouse,  of  Get¬ 
tysburg,  are  interested. 

Mr.  Warren  Overpack,  formerly  of  Webster  City,  la.,  is 
building  a  large  modern  plant  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.  The 
Bonnot  Company,  of  Canton,  O.,  has  shipped  the  machinery 
for  this  plant,  which  includes  Canton  special  brick  machine, 
largest  size  automatic  rotary  cutter,  extra  heavy  pug  mill  and 
represses. 

The  Schaefer  Brick  Company,  of  New  Hamburg,  Pa.,  has  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  following  directors:  Messrs.  Fred  Schaefer, 
Morris  Schafer,  Edward  Merner  and  Senator  Ratz,  of  New  Ham¬ 
burg  and  John  Sloan,  of  Gfalt.  The  new  company  will  enlarge 
the  present  brickmaking  plant  and  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
red  pressed  brick  on  an  extensive  scale. 

C.  Gr.  McIntosh  has  resigned  his  position  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  Drain  Tile  Company  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  long  idle  plant  of  the  brick  and  tile  company  at 
Carlinville,  Ill.,  together  with  seventeen  acres  of  clay.  After 
equipping  the  plant  with  new  machinery  he  will  operate  it  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Carlinville  Clay  Company. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  Women’s  Ex¬ 
hibition  held  in  Central  Armory  in  Cleveland  during  the  past 
month  was  a  display  of  Weller  pottery,  by  S.  A.  Weller,  in 
connection  with  the  exhibit  made  by  the  May  Company.  Mr. 
Weller  is  one  of  the  well  known  pottery  manufacturers  of 
this  state  and  had  on  hand  a  beautiful  exhibit. 

The  Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Company,  50  Church 
street,  New  York  City,  has  perfected  a  system  of  conveyors 
for  handling  brick  from  machine  to  dryer,  drying  shed  or 
drying  racks,  and  when  dry  to  kiln,  and  when  burned  to  car 
or  boat,  thus  dispensing  entirely  with  trucks,  barrows  and 
cars,  as  well  as  a  large  percentage  of  labor.  This  company 
also  has  an  improved  system  of  drying  and  burning  bricks. 


PACKING  HAY..*,',.  PACKING  STRAW 

Have  shipping  points  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  Can  ship  to  you  from  near¬ 
est  point,  therefore  can  deliver  to  you  at  low  prices.  Get  our  prices  when  you  are  in  the  market. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  put  you  on  our  regular  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted  on  prices. 

INTERSTATE  HAY  CO.  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “  Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion.  Ohio 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  562-565. 
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NOW  AND  THEN  IS  RELISHED  BY  THE  BEST  OF  MEN.” 


“Tell  me,”  said  the  lady  to  the  old  soldier,  “were  you  cool 
in  battle?” 

“Cool?”  said  the  truthful  veteran,  “why,  I  fairly  shivered.” 


Gabe:  “What  is  an  optimist?” 

Steve:  “An  optimist  is  a  cross-eyed  man  who  is  thankful 
that  he  isn’t  bow-legged.” 


Mary — “Are  you  going  to  ask  Ida  to  your  bridge?  She 
has  been  home  from  Europe  six  weeks.” 

Alice — “Why,  yes;  I’ll  ask  her.  She  must  have  stopped 
telling  of  her  foreign  experiences  by  now.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 


“How  did  Biggs  take  the  news  of  his  wife  running  away?” 
“Calmly  enough.  He  seemed  glad  that  the  man  she  ran 
away  with  was  Graftman.” 

“Why  so?” 

“Graftman,  he  said,  was  never  known  to  return  anything 
yet.” 


A  Sure  Sign. 


“So  he  took  you  out  auto  riding  the  other  evening?” 

“Yes.  What  of  it?” 

“Do  you  think  he  is  in  love  with  you?” 

“I  rather  think  so.  I  know  every  time  I  spoke  to  him  the 
auto  tried  to  climb  a  tree  or  jump  a  fence.” — Leslie’s  Weekly. 


Needed  in  the  Church. 


The  train  robber  suddenly  appeared  as  many  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  preparing  to  retire  for  the  night. 

“Come,  shell  out!”  he  demanded,  as  he  stood  towering 
above  an  Eastern  clergyman,  who  had  just  finished  a  devout 
prayer. 

The  minister  looked  at  him  sadly  for  a  moment,  then  said: 

“If  I  had  such  energetic  fellows  as  you  to  pass  the  plate 
now  and  then,  I  might  have  something  to  give  you.” 


A  Complication. 


Two  Irishmen  were  telling  conundrums  one  day,  and  when 
their  supply  ran  out  Pat  suggested  that  they  make  some  up. 

“All  right,”  said  Mike.  “Phwat  is  it  that  goes  around  a 
barnyard  in  feathers  and  on  two  legs  and  barking  like  a  dog?” 

“My  thot’s  hard.  I  give  it  up,”  answered  Pat,  after  some 
moments  of  thinking.  “Phwat’s  the  answer?” 

“A  chicken.” 

“My,  thots  foine;  but  how’d  the  barking  of  a  dog  get  in 
there?”  inquired  Pat. 

“Oh,  I  just  put  that  in  to  make  it  harder.” — Exchange. 


Foolish  Questions. 


Dubbleigh’s  car  lay  flat  on  its  side  and  deep  in  the  mud  in 
the  freshly-plowed  field,  having  skidded  off  the  road,  through 
the  stone  wall,  to  get  there. 

“Ah/”  cried  a  passerby  from  the  road  side.  “Had  an  acci¬ 
dent?” 

Dubbleigh  tried  to  hold  his  tongue,  but  the  strain  was  too 
much  for  him. 

“No,  of  course  not,”  he  replied  coldly.  “I’ve  just  bought  a 
new  car,  and  have  brought  my  old  one  out  here  to  bury  it. 


Got  a  pick-axe  and  a  shovel  in  your  pocket  you  could  lend  me?” 
I  can’t  seem  to  dig  very  deep  with  my  motor  horn.” — Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Eve’s  Apple. 


How  many  apples  were  eaten  by  Adam  and  Eve?  We 
know  that  Eve  81,  and  that  Adam  812,  total  893.  But  Adam. 
8142  please  his  wife,  and  Eve  81242  please  Adam,  total  89,- 
384.  Then  again  Eve  81424ofy  herself,  and  Adam  also- 
812424ofy  himself,  total  8,938,480. — Fun. 


A  Distant  Relation. 


Two  chance  acquaintances  from  Ireland  were  talking  to¬ 
gether. 

“An’  so  yer  name  is  Riley?”  said  one.  “Are  yez  anny  re¬ 
lation  to  Tim  Riley?” 

“Very  dishantly,”  said  the  other.  “Oi  wus  me  mother’s- 
first  child,  an’  Tim  was  the  twelfth.” 


How  Bachelors  Catch  Even. 


George  Ade  was  showing  a  reporter  over  his  apartment  at 
the  Chicago  Athletic  Club. 

“Wonderful!  Superb!”  Such  were  the  reporter’s  ejacula¬ 
tions  before  Mr.  Ade’s  rugs  and  pictures. 

At  the  end  of  the  inspection,  in  answer  to  an  enthusiastic- 
compliment  on  his  taste,  Mr.  Ade  said  with  a  laugh: 

“Married  men  have  better  halves,  but  we  bachelors  have 
better  quarters,  eh?” 


A  Varied  Color  Scheme. 


In  answer  to  Mrs.  S - ’s  advertisement  for  a  laundress,. 

Ellen,  a  darky,  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  applied  for  the- 
work.  With  her  was  a  group  of  small  darkies,  some  black,. 

some  brown,  and  some  yellow.  Mrs.  S -  asked  if  all  these 

children  were  Ellen’s.  The  latter  replied: 

“Yas’m,  they’s  all  mine.” 

“But,  Ellen,”  said  Mrs.  S - ,  “they  are  all  of  different- 

colors.” 

“Yas’m;  you  see,  it’s  like  dis.  My  first  husband  was  black 
like  me,  my  secon’  was  brown,  an’  the  one  I  got  now  he  be¬ 
long  to  the  fair  sex.” 


Practicing  Economy. 


At  a  funeral  in  Scotland  a  stranger  clad  in  solemn  black 
had  taken  a  place  in  one  of  the  carriages.  His  presence  had 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  one  of  the  other  three  occupants, 
who  thus  addressed  him: 

“Ye’ll  be  a  brither  o’  the  dead — ” 

“No,”  replied  the  gloomy  stranger,  “I’m  no  brither  o’  the- 
dead.” 

“Well,  then,”  pursued  the  curious  mourner,  “ye’ll  be  his- 
cousin?” 

“No,  I’m  not  that,”  was  the  reply. 

“No?”  went  on  the  instatiate  querant. 

“Then  ye’ll  be  a  friend?” 

“Not  that,  either,”  admitted  the  stranger.  “To  tell  the 
truth,  I’m  not  weel  myself,  and  as  my  doctor  has  ordered  m& 
to  take  some  carriage  exercise,  I  though  this  would  be  the<- 
cheapest  way  to  take  it.” 
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Southern  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Brick  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


SURPRISING  NUMBER  of  your  track  paving  problems  and  expenses  relate  to  the  filler 
rather  than  to  the  paving  material.  You  may  use 
adjacent  to  your  tracks,  but  if  you  fail  to  use  Pitc 
certain  difficulties. 

For  instance: 

1.  Cement  filler  provides  inadequately  for  expansion 


and  contraction,  and  the  expansion  of  the 

brick  in  hot  weather  creates  troublesome  stresses. 

2.  Cement  filler  being  inelastic,  transmits  to  the  brick  the  full  shock  of  the  vibration  of  the  rails, 
resulting  in  pulverization. 

3.  Cement  filler  makes  it  impossible  to  cut  the  pavements  for  repairs  to  the  tracks  without  the 
complete  demolition  of  the  brick,  the  replacement  of  which  involves  considerable  expense. 

4.  Cement  filler  requires  time  to  set  and  compels  the  closing  of  the  street  for  considerable  periods 
if  you  want  to  get  a  perfect  job. 

5.  Cement  filler  makes. a  noisy  pavement  which  re-echoes  and  multiplies  the  noise  of  the  cars, 
causing  public  annoyance  and  hostility. 

All  these  difficulties  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  pitch  filler.  Pitch  makes  “every  joint  an  expansion 
joint.”  The  expansion  of  the  brick  is  taken  up  by  the  pitch  without  affecting  the  alignment  of  the  rails. 
Pitch  gives  a  perfect  and  permanent  waterproof  protection.  It  can  be  used  easily  and  successfully  b} 
any  day  laborer.  It  permits  the  easy  removal  and  replacement  of  the  brick  for  tiack  repairs.  It  takes 
up  the  vibration  of  the  rails,  and  cushions  the  brick  against  shock.  It  provides  a  non-resonant  plastic 
material  around  each  block,  which  greatly  reduces  the  noise  of  passing  cars.  Booklets  free  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


ACCORDING  TO  official  records  of  building  per¬ 
mits,  February  was  not  a  very  active  month 
in  the  starting  of  new  projects.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  San  Francisco,  but  of  the  other  larger 
cities  of  the  Coast  as  well,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  Seattle  in  the  extreme  north.  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  San  Diego  and  Sac¬ 
ramento  all  show  a  loss  as  compared  with  the  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  made  in  January,  and  most  of  them  show  a  loss  even 
as  compared  with  the  month  of  February  last  year.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  building  trades  are  busy  and  the  general  belief 
is  that  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  activity  all  through  the 
spring.  The  dry  weather,  which  has  made  general  business 
conditions  a.  little  quiet,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  beneficial 
as  far  as  immediate  demand  is  concerned.  The  absence  of 
rain  has  enabled  work  to  go  on  almost  without  interruption 
on  the  larger  buildings  now  going  up,  and  brick  men  have 
been  able  to  make  deliveries  without  trouble. 

There  are  some  very  large  projects  under  way  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  having  to  do  with  the  irrigation  of  arid  lines  and  the 
drainage  of  swamps  and  marshes  in  the  centrai  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  So  far,  neither  the  irrigation  projects 
nor  the  drainage  works  have  called  directly  for  much  in  the 
way  of  drain  pipe  or  tile,  but  there  are  considerable  possibil 
ities  in  both.  4.  good  deal  of  second  grade  sewer  pipe  has 
been  used  for  drainage,  and  a  host  of  inquiries  are  reported. 
For  drainage  purposes  clay  pipe  is  in  competition  with  ce¬ 
ment  pipe,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  superiority  of  the 
former  will  enable  it  to  win  out  in  spite  of  the  greater  cheap¬ 
ness  of  cement.  For  irrigation  purposes  clay  pipe  is  in  com¬ 
petition  with  sheet  iron  and  sheet  steel,  and  it  is  thought 
that  eventually  clay  will  come  to  be  preferred  in  certain  well 
defined  cases. 

C.  D.  Marks,  manager  of  the  Sacramento  Stoneware  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  reports  that  the  company  is  about 
to  establish  an  auto-truck  line  to  bring  the  output  from  the 
plant  eighteen  miles  to  Sacramento.  The  plant  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  comparatively  new,  is  working  satisfactorily, 
and  the  demand  is  such  that  additional  machinery  will  short¬ 
ly  be  installed. 

Gladding.  McBean  &  Co.,  of  this  city  and  Lincoln,  Cal., 
have  resumed  operations  at  full  capacity  at  the  Lincoln  plant 
following  the  usual  curtailing  of  operations  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  The  demand  for  their  output,  particularly  for 
architectural  terrq  cotta,  has  started  out  well  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  spring  and  summer  business 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  on  record.  Besides  the  demand  in 
this  city,  in  Oakland  and  in  other  part  of  central  and  north¬ 
ern  California,  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  are  shipping  a  lot 
of  terra  cotta  to  Los  Angeles  for  use  in  and  about  that  city. 
The  largest  contract  in  Los  Angeles  so  far  received  by  the 
company  is  one  for  $27,738  worth  of  enameled  terra  cotta  for 
the  new  Trinity  Auditorium  now  being  erected  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Investment  Company. 

'Hit  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  at 
Richmond,  Cal.,  has  been  materially  improved  during  the 
winter  months,  and  begins  the  new  season  with  greater  fa¬ 
cilities  than  ever  before.  The  demands  for  this  company’s 
brick  for  shipment  to  outside  points  has  increased  so  rapidly 
during  the  last  year  that  greater  shipping  facilities  are 
needed  and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  put  in  a 
new  spur  track  connecting  the  Richmond  plant  with  the 
new  electric  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
During  the  present  season,  as  in  the  past,  the  output  of  the 
company’s  Richmond  plant  will  be  handled  by  the  United  Ma¬ 
terials  Company,  of  San  Francisco. 

H.  H.  Peterson,  who  has  been  operating  a  buck  plant  at 


Holtviile  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  has  now  put  in 
a  plant  at  the  neighboring  town  of  imperial.  The  new  plant 
will  have  a  daily-  capacity  of  25,000  bricks.  The  Koltville 
plant  has  been  closed  down  and  the  machinery  moved  to  Im¬ 
perial.  The  new  brickyard  has  good  railroad  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  will  supply  bricks  for  all  the  towms  in  the  Imperial 
Valley. 

The  F.  L.  Hieatt  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  has  just  closed  a  deal  with  the  municipality  of  San 
Diego  by  which  it  secures  the  use  of  fifteen  acres  of  good 
shale  lands  owned  by  the  city.  The  company  will  mine  and 
manufacture  the  shale,  paying  the  municipality  at  the  rate  of 
six  cents  per  ton  for  the  material. 

A  lot  of  sewer  work  is  now  being  planned  by  California 
cities,  large  and  small.  In  a  number  of  cases,  plans  have 
only  been  begun,  but  in  others  bonds  for  the  work  have  al¬ 
ready  been  voted  or  sold  and  in  still  other  cases  contracts  for 
the  work  have  already  been  let.  Among  the  .work  of  the 
sort  just  anounced  may  be  mentioned  the  advertising  for  bids 
for  the  construction  in  this  city  of  a  number  of  sewers  already 
planned  for  and  the  setting  aside  of  $23,000  for  the  laying  of 
a  sewer  in  Mission  street.  San  Jose  has  instructed  the  city 
engineer  of  that  place  to  prepare  plans  for  sewer  extensions 
there. 

The  terra  cotta  and  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  of  this 
city  and  vicinity  are  preparing  to  put  in  attractive  exhibits 
at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Architectural 
Club,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Hale  Bros.’  building  on  Mar¬ 
ket  street,  San  Francisco,  in  a  couple  ot  weeks. 

The  Port  Costa  Brick  Works,  of  Port  Costa,  Cal.,  have 
just  started  the  new  season’s  run  with  largely  increased  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  partial  shut-down  during  the  winter  was  utilized 
in  making  a  number  of  improvements  and  additions.  A  large 
steam  shovel  has  just  been  installed1. 

J.  A.  Walker  and  others,  of  Chico,  Cal.,  are  interested  in 
a  movement  to  establish  a  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  that 
place.  There  has  recently  been  a  brisk  demand  for  building 
and  other  brick  in  Chico,  as  well  as  in  other  near-by  towns, 
and  as  there  is  at  present  no  established  brickmaking  plant, 
the  opening  is  thought  to  be  good.  Mr.  Walker  and  his 
friends  believe  that  $75,000  can  be  raised  for  the  installation 
of  a  suitable  plant. 

J.  W.  Baccus,  commissioner  of  streets,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
has  submitted  a  report  to  the  Oakland  city  council  showing 
the  sewer  work  done  during  the  last  year  in  the  large  dis¬ 
trict  recently  annexed  to  Oakland.  The  work  already  com¬ 
pleted  includes  425,033  feet,  or  about  80.12  miles.  This  in¬ 
cluded  sewers  for  the  entire  populated  district  with  some 
minor  exceptions.  The  cost  to  the  city  for  the  larger  out¬ 
lets  was  $80,106,  and  to  the  property  owners  for  the  eighteen 
large  laterals  $346,220. 

Advices  from  San  Diego  are  to  the  effect  that  the  recently 
organized  Vitrified  Brick  and  Clay  Products  Company  of  that 
city  has  made  a  good  start  in  the  construction  of  its  plant 
just  outside  of  the  San  Diego  city  limits.  The  company  has 
taken  offices  in  the  Spreckels  building  in  San  Diego,  and 
will  soon  be  an  active  competitor  for  the  city  trade. 

Four  cars  of  improved  machinery  have  been  received  at 
the  Madera  Brick'  Works  at  Madera,  Cal.,  and  this  is  now 
being  installed.  W.  J.  Koays,  manager  of  the  plant,  .reports 
that  he  will  soon  be  ready  to  turn  out  20,000  bricks  daily. 

Thomas  Carey,  well  known  in  the  brick  trade  of  Chicago, 
visited  in  San  Francisco  and  other  California  points  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  February.  Sunset. 


PULSOMETE,RS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use.  Ask  for  Qur  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  York 


Brown  Pyrometers 

1.  Ware  will  be  burnt  of  a  uniform  color  with  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  firsts. 

2.  A  considerable  saving  in  fuel  can  be  made. 

3.  More  efficient  operation  of  your  kilns  will  result. 

4.  A  Pyrometer  will  be  used  which  has  behind  it  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  fifty-two  year  old  company. 

5.  Over  three-fourths  the  Pyrometers  used  for  measuring  kiln 
temperatures  today  are  Brown  Pyrometers. 

Pretty  good  reasons  for  buying  Brown  Pyrometers,  are  they 
not?  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  our  56-page  catalogue. 


The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 
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CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


N  ANALYSIS  of  building  records  for  1912 
which  has  just  been  completed  by  Building 
Inspector  V.  D.  Allen,  of  Cleveland,  indi¬ 
cates  that  brick  and  other  fireproof  mate¬ 
rials  are  outstripping  wood  in  new  build 
ings.  The  value  of  buildings  erected  in 
Cleveland  of  brick  and  other  materials  has  made  a  gain  of 
about  100  per  cent,  over  frame  construction  during  the  past 
six  years,  according  to  a  chart  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Inspector  Allen. 

From  1889  to  1906  brick  and  frame  construction  ran  in 
nearly  parallel  lines  in  Cleveland.  In  1907,  which  was  Cleve¬ 
land’s  biggest  building  year,  up  to  that  time,  brick  went  far 
ahead,  nearly  $10,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $16,000,000  being 
expended  in  the  more  substantial  material.  In  the  drop  of 
the  year  following,  brick  went  back  to  nearly  an  even  line 
with  frame  construction,  but  since  that  time  it  has  gained 
very  rapidly.  In  1912,  according  to  the  analysis  by  Inspec¬ 
tor  Allen,  about  $5,000  was  expended  for  frame  buildings, 
while  over  $11,000,000  was  spent  on  brick  and  steel  con¬ 
struction. 

Experts  in  Cleveland  say  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  building  restrictions  will  be  so  stringent  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  money  spent  for  new  buildings  will  be  on  those 
of  a  fireproof  nature. 

During  the  past  month  an  unusually  interesting  suit  to 
brick  men  was  filed  in  the  federal  court  in  Cleveland  when 
the  Great  Eastern  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  South  River,  N.  J., 
sued  the  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  of  Pittsburg.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  claims  to  have  been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $640,000 
by  a  monopoly  in  clay  and  fireproofing  conduits  said  to  be 
held  by  the  National  Fireproofing  Co.  As  the  Sherman  law 
entitles  claimants  to  triple  damages,  the  Great  Eastern  Co. 
asks  damages  in  the  sum  of  $1,921,000.  The  National  Fire¬ 
proofing  Co.  has  an  office  in  Cleveland  and  maintains  a  plant 
near  Canton,  O.  As  the  Sherman  law  provides  such  action 
may  be  brought  in  any  state  or  district  where  the  defendant 
maintains  a  branch  or  plant,  the  suit  was  filed  in  Cleveland. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  fireproofing  company  has  absolute 
control  by  outright  purchase,  or  otherwise,  of  twenty-eight 
competing  companies  dealing  particularly  in  clay,  fireproof 
and  conduits.  In  addition  to  these  twenty-eight  companies  it 
is  charged  the  National  Fireproofing  Co.  controls  over  4,000 
acres  of  coal  mines  and  owns  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  stock 
of  the  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  with  a 
plant  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  The  plaintiff  claims  that  as  a  means 
of  furthering  this  alleged  monopoly,  in  1902,  the  National 
Fireproofing  Company  became  a  member  of ‘a  combination 
known  as  the  “Jackson  pool,”  formed  to  limit  production 
and  fix  prices  among  members.  The  suit  will  not  come  to 
trial  for  several  months,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  attack 
upon  the  National  Fireproofing  Company  will  be  fought  in 
the  federal  courts  in  Cleveland. 

No  very  large  building  operations  were  launched  in  Cleve¬ 
land  during  the  past  month,  although  a  number  of  big  ones 
are  under  consideration.  The  total  building  returns,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  building  inspector,  are  well  ahead  of  those  of 
a  year  ago.  The  cold  weather  experienced  during  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks  has  somewhat  retarded  building  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  city,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  weather  will 
moderate  very  shortly  and  the  contractors  will  be  able  to 
get  under  way  again. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  Nickel  Plate  Railway 
Company  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new  station  in 
Lakewood.  It  is  said  that  the  building  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000,  and  like  most  of  its  other  stations, 
will  be  of  brick.  The  company  is  now  at  work,  engaged  in 
the  securing  of  the  necessary  real  estate  which  is  to  form 
the  site  for  the  new  structure. 

Another  new  cloak  factory  is  to  be  located  in  the  new 
Superior  avenue  factory  district. 

Architect  Willard  Hirsh,  Swetland  building,  is  just  com¬ 
pleting  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  eight-story  fireproof 


building,  costing  about  $175,000,  which  is  to  be  built  at  the- 
northeast  corner  of  Prospect  avenue  and  East  Fourth  street 
for  a  company  headed  by  Jacon  Babin  and  others.  The 
building  will  be  of  tile  and  faced  with  terra  cotta. 

The  Cleveland  school  hoard  has  over  $900,000  on  hand 
which  it  purposes  to  use  for  the  construction  of  new  school 
buildings  in  Cleveland  this  year.  Announcement  was  made 
during  the  past  month  that  Warren  school,  damaged  by  fire 
a  short  time  ago,  is  to  be  rebuilt.  That  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  which  can  be  utilized  will  he  left  standing  and  a  large 
new  section  will  be  added  to  it.  A  school  board  committee  on 
building  is  now  seeking  sites  for  a  number  of  other  buildings^ 

Announcement  is  made  that  a  brick  fireproof  building  has 
just  been  completed  for  the  Ideal  Paper  Box  Company,  at 
Lakeside  avenue  and  East  Tenth  street,  by  W.  I.  Thompson 
&  Son.  The  building  is  SO. feet  wide  and  166  feet  deep  and 
contains  about  50,000  square  feet.  It  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
land,  about  $62,000.  The  new  factory  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  modern  in  Cleveland. 

Word  was  given  out  during  the  past  week  that  work  is 
to  proceed  on  a  number  of  new  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
various  passenger  boat  companies  in  Cleveland.  Four  new 
passenger  and  packet  buildings  will  be  built  of  brick  and 
started  within  a  short  time.  Plans  will  be  submitted  to  the 
group  plan  commission  before  work  is  started.  The  compa¬ 
nies  hope  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  the  structures  this 
year  and  have  them  in  readiness  for  the  season  of  1914. 

The  Linde  Air  Products  Company  has  planned  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  plant  in  Cleveland,  an  acre  of  land  having: 
been  purchased  at  East  72nd  street  and  the  Lake  Shore  rail¬ 
road.  The  building  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000 
and  will  occupy  the  full  acre  of  ground  with  the  exception  of 
driveways. 

City  officials  have  indicated  that  about  $2,000,000  will  be 
spent  on  paving  and  sewering  operations  in  Cleveland  this 
year.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  Cleveland  to  pave  about, 
thirty  miles  of  streets  each  year  and  efforts  are  being  made- 
to  increase  this  amount.  Cleveland  is  pretty  well  paved  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  is  growing  so  rapidly  and  new  areas 
are  being  announced  so  speedily  that  it  is  difficult  for  the- 
city  to  see  the  time  when  it  will  have  all  of  its  streets  paved. 
Brick  is  invariably  the  material  which  is  used  except  on  two- 
or  three  streets  where  traffic  is  exceptionally  heavy,  where 
Medina  block  is  employed. 

F.  S.  Barnum,  who  has  been  school  architect  in  Cleveland 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  has  resigned  and  W.  McCormack,  of 
Boston,  has  been  appointed  school  architect.  Mr.  Barnum  has- 
not  been  very  well  lately  and  he  thought  it  best  to  resign. 
He  will  be  associated  with  the  office,  however,  for  a  short 
time,  until  Mr.  McCormack  breaks  in.  The  new  architect 
will  secure  about  $3,500  in  salary,  increasing  to  $5,000  later 
on.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  the  erection 
of  a  one-million  dollar  building  in  Boston.  He  is  a  former 
Clevelander. 

One  of  the  interesting  corporations  during  the  past  month- 
was  that  of  the  Euclid  Brick  and  Supply  Company,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  which  was  incorporated  for  $100,000  by  the  following: 
L.  J.  McFarland,  Don  B.  Swisher,  C.  H.  Long,  C.  M.  Addison 
and  D.  Strader.  Buckeye. 
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DRYING  AND  BURNING 


A  Common  Sense  application. 


The  Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer. 

Tender  clays  ruined  even  in  seventy- 
two  hours  the  old  way  dned  with 
perfect  ease  in  ten  hours.  Drying 
cost  less  than  5c.  per  thousand. 


The  Boss  System  of  Burning 
Brick 

Bum  your  brick  with  FORCED  DRAFT. 
Save  half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

Applies  to  kilns  already  built  without  any 
alterations. 


For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
Insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad 
Inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

Four  mold  Fernholtz  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  extra  mold  box;  practically 
new.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY, 

174  No.  3rd  Ave., 

3  5  d  Nashville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  Letter  “A”  machine  and  pug 
mill,  with  necessary  shafting  and  pul¬ 
ley.  Practically  new. 

GEO  W.  SCHMIDT, 

2  tf  d  180  Inn  wood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

One  Monarch  brick  machine,  one 
sander  and  crusher,  also  five  double 
deck  off-bearing  trucks.  All  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

KERN  COUNTY  BRICK  CO., 

3  2c  Bakersfield,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

Sixty-five  flat  top,  steel  angle  frame, 
roller  bearing.  Dryer  Cars,  25-inch 
gauge,  good  order,  cheap.  One  Berg  Dry 
Press,  nearly  new;  Pug  Mill,  etc. 

C.  H.  HORTON, 

3  1c  Painesville,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  good  location  in  West 
Virginia  and  best  of  shipping  facilities, 
railway  and  water;  natural  gas  at  low 
rate;  fine  machinery  and  cheap  labor; 
clay  makes  sewer  tile,  roof  tile,  coke 
oven  and  fancy  brick,  also  paving  brick. 
Don’t  answer  this  ad.  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address  BOX  2 — VA., 

2  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One-fourth  interest  in  a  paying  fire 
brick  plant,  manufacturing  the  highest 
grade  of  refractory  goods,  pressed  brick, 
and  the  only  one  producing  silica  brick 
in  California.  Plant  located  in  Los 
Angeles  and  will  take  $12,000  to  handle 
the  deal.  Investigation  solicited.  'Ex¬ 
cellent  opening  for  a  good  man  to  keep 
books  and  attend  to  sales.  Address, 
BOX  3— A.  R.  B., 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  Potts  horizontal  machine, 
disintegrator,  mold  sander,  molds, 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc.,  Good  as  new. 

BISTLINE  LUMBER  CO., 

2  6  cm  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain,  a  brick  plant;  only  one 
in  town  of  10,000;  fully  equipped;  doing 
a  profitable  business. 

WATT  &  MITCHELL, 

504  W.  State  St., 

3  1c  Princeton,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  (2)  American  Duplex  Dry  Pans 
Two  (2)  American  Duplex  Wet  Pans 
In  good  condition.  Will  sell  cheap. 
Address  JOHN  H.  McKENZIE, 
President  Calhoun  Brick  Co., 

305  Third  National  Bank  Bldg., 

3  1  d  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

Brick  and  tile  factory  located  in 
southern  Iowa,  the  only  one  in  a  town 
of  several  thousand  population.  Fully 
equipped  and  doing  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness;  splendid  territory.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  address,  DRAWER  “I,” 

2  1  d  Redfield,  S.  D. 


HERE  IS  A  BARGAIN. 

One  Brewer  tile  and  brick  machine, 
complete  with  all  tile  dies  up  to  eight 
inch,  and  brick  die  with  slicker  and 
cut-off  table  for  brick  and  tiles.  In 
running  order  for  $125.00.  A  snap. 

LOUIS  MILLER, 

3  1  1pm  Highland,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  only  brick  and  tile  plant  in  the 
best  agricultural  territory  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  which  has  always  made  good, 
is  for  sale  at  less  than  one-half  its  value. 
Only  $5,000  cash  required;  balance  can 
be  paid  from  earnings.  Address, 

BOX  3— H., 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Fully  equipped  brick  plant  adjoining 
railroad  siding;  located  in  a  town  of 
3,000  inhabitants.  Fifteen  acres  of  land, 
good  clay,  buildings  and  sheds.  Martin 
soft  mud  machine,  pug  mill,  rolls,  etc. 
This  property  is  clear  of  encumbrance 
and  will  be  sold  cheap,  as  I  have  other 
business  interests  that  claim  my  entire 
time.  A  rare  chance  for  a  practical  man 
to  engage  in  the  brick  business.  Ad¬ 
dress,  H.  P.  PASSMORE, 

3  1  cm  Oxford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

I  have  a  $2,500  equity  in  a  No. 
tract  of  100  acres  of  bottom  lands,  ur 
improved,  well  located.  I  want  an  oui 
fit  for  a  complete  brick  and  tile  plan 
FRANK  KITTREDGE, 

1  3  c  Harviell,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  four-mold  Boyd  dry  presses,  on 
equipped  for  Roman  brick,  excellei 
condition.  Price  twelve  to  fifteen  hui 
dred  dollars. 

TUNA  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICl 
CO.  Bradford,  Pa. 

12  tf  d 


FOR  SALE. 

Good  as  new,  a  40,000  capacity  Ra; 
mond  brick  machine,  nine-foot  pug  mil 
60  h.  p.  Payne  automatic  steam  engin 
Low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 

THE  CANAL  WINCHESTER  BR1C 
AND  TILE  CO„ 

1  4  d  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain,  an  up-to-date  press* 
brick  plant  with  railway  siding.  Fu 
sheds  and  shale  lands.  Splendid  o 
portunity  for  an  up-to-date  manufa 
turer.  Apply  at  once  to 

P.  O.  BOX  2958, 

1  3  cm  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

An  up-to-date  soft  mud  plant,  in  oi 
of  the  best  inland  towns  of  California. 

The  home  of  the  oil  gushers. 

Come  West  where  the  country 
booming  and  there  is  a  future. 

Forty  thousand  daily  capacity,  ful 
equipped. 

Good  prices  for  brick. 

Owner  wishes  to  retire. 

Full  particulars  upon  request.  Pric 
$15,000. 

KERN  COUNTY  BRICK  CO., 

3  2c  Bakersfield,  Cal. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

I  am  going  out  of  business  and  ha 
the  following  machinery,  all  of  whi 
is  in  good  condition,  which  I  will  si 
at  a  sacrifice: 

New  model  Quaker  Steam  Machi 
(soft  mud); 

1  Conveyor,  12  feet  long,  with  16  in 
canvas  belt,  4-ply,  with  pulleys  ai 
shaftings  complete; 

3  trucks,  Bechtel  system; 

4  wheelbarrows; 

2  dump-carts; 

5,000  pallets,  pine,  33x10x1  (foot  p 
lets).  JOHN  ULRICH, 

1  3  cm  Wabasha,  Minn. 
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FOR  SALE. 

About  18,000  first-class  brick  pallets. 

J.  C.  RILEY, 

12  3  dm  Bloomington,  Ill. 

-  FOR  SALE. 

Horton’s  Improved  Vacuum  Pipe 

Dryer.  Dry  your  brick  with  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  12  pounds  steam  pressure,  in  from 
12  to  14  hours.  Dry  the  tenderest  clay 
without  cracking.  Horton’s  Vacuum 
System,  connected  to  any  steam  dryer, 
makes  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and  time. 
The  cost  is  nominal. 

C.  H.  HORTON  CO., 

3  1c  Painesville,  O. 


STEAM  SHOVEL 
FOR  SALE 

Number-l-Thew 

Automatic-Shovel, 

One  Yard  Dipper, 

In  Fine  Condition. 
Attractive  Terms 
and  Prices. 

Address 

W.  E.  DUNWODY, 

3  tf  d  Macon,  Ga. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

The  following  brick  machinery  has 
been  used  but  three  seasons: 

One  Raymond  No.  2  Rotary  Auto¬ 
matic  Cutting  Table,  capacity  30,000  to 
100,000  standard  size  brick  per  day. 
Fitted  to  cut  paving  block  at  present. 

Complete  set  of  repair  parts  included. 

Two  Raymond  Victor  Represses  in 
good  condition,  capacity,  25,000  brick 
per  day. 

Complete  set  of  repair  parts  included. 
MURPHYSBORO  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 
3  2c  Murphysboro,  Ill. 


RECEIVER’S  SALE. 

The  plant  of  the  Ohio  Tile  and  Brick 
Co.,  located  at  Ottawa,  O.,  county  seat 
of  Putnam  county,  will  be  offered  at  re¬ 
ceiver’s  sale  on  Saturday,  April  12th, 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  four  at 
the  courthouse  at  Ottawa,  O. 

This  property  is  located  on  three 
railroads  and  has  a  private  loading 
switch.  It  consists  of  21%  acres  of 
clay  land.  Has  three  round  and  two 
rectangular  up  and  down-draft  kilns; 
100  h.  p.  boiler  and  75  h.  p.  engine. 
Frame  building  140  ft.  by  100  ft.,  two 
and  one-half  stories  high;  also  barn  and 
office  building.  '  Equipped  with  J.  D. 
Fate  Co.  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  drain  tile,  brick  and  hollow  ware. 
Market  for  hollow  brick  alone  will  keep 
plant  busy.  Address  all  communications 
to  F.  G.  KAHLE,  Receiver, 

3  1  d  Ottawa,  O. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

A  head  burner  is  open  for  a  position 
with  a  paving,  building  or  face  brick 
plant.  Best  of  references.  Address, 

BOX  3— HILL, 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Martin  Steam  Pipe  Dryer;  also  12,000 
feet  1-inch  steam  pipe  in  good  order, 
long  lengths  preferred;  3,000  to  5,000 
flat  steel  pallets.  C.  H.  HORTON, 

3  1c  Painesville,  O. 


WANTED. 

Man  that  understands  burning  of  fire 
and  building  brick  with  stiff  mud  plant 
machinery,  all  American.  Address, 
DIXIE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

3  1  d  Puryear,  Tenn. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  dry 
press  or  wire-cut  brick  plant.  Seventeen 
years’  experience.  Good  references.  Can 
also  burn.  Address, 

BOX  3— A.  L.  W., 

3  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  competent,  sober  man  to  take  full 
charge  of  a  soft  mud  brick  plant  (Quak¬ 
er  machine).  Must  be  an  experienced 
brick  man  and  understand  overseeing 
hands.  C.  E.  CASTLE, 

3  1  dm  Fairfield,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

At  once,  five  kiln  setters  for  setting 
corrugated  roofing  tile  in  kilns.  Must 
be  experienced  in  this  line  of  work. 
CINCINNATI  ROOFING  TILE  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  CO., 

3  2  dm  Cincinnati,  O. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  an  experienced  man,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  burning  in  either  common, 
paving  or  face  brick  plant.  Can  take 
charge  of  all  the  work  in  a  soft  mud 
plant  and  can  burn  up-draft  kiln.  Good 
reference.  Address  CH.  RICH, 

3  1c  Bessemer,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  thorough,  practical  and  experienced 
superintendent  wants  a  position  with 
a  building  and  paving  brick  plant.  Am 
also  experienced  in  face  brick  manu¬ 
facture.  First-class  references.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  3 — R.  T., 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


AVANTED  —  Second-hand  winding 
drum  or  hoist  for  hoisting  clay  cars 
from  pit. 

MEXICO  BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

2  1  d  Mexico,  Mo. 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  potter  for  small  art  pot¬ 
tery.  Adaptability  and  willingness  to 
take  pains  necessary.  Address, 

DURANT  KILNS, 

2  1  cm  Bedford  Village,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

Mechanical  engineer  and  draftsman 
on  clayworking  machinery,  $125-150.  No 
charge  for  our  services. 

THE  ENGINEERING  AGENCY, 

3  1  dm  Inc.  20th  Year,  Chicago. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  burner 
on  building  brick  plant.  Am  thorough 
in  all  branches.  M.  C.  WILLIAMS, 

701  N.  Gibson  St.., 

1  3  cm  Princeton,  Ind. 


WANTED — The  Commercial  Club  in 
a  good  town  of  7,000  population  desires 
to  build  pottery.  Want  superintendent 
who  will  show  faith  in  this  industry 
by  investing  at  least  $2,000.  Address, 
2  3  cm  F.  A.  M.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  general  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  brick  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  fire  brick,  silica  building  and 
paving  brick.  Employed  but  desire 
change.  Best  references. 

BOX  2— J.  A., 

2  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Man  to  take  active  charge  of  waste 
heat  and  hot  air  dryer  department  of 
successful  business.  Must  be  practical 
and  have  selling  ability.  Address, 

“DRYER,” 

3  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Sewer  pipe  burner,  a  man  thoroughly 
familiar  with  salt  glazing,  and  one  who 
has  been  handling  fire  clays  preferred. 
A  permanent  position  and  good  salary 
to  a  man  who  can  make  good.  Address, 
BOX  2— A.  W.  G., 

2  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  superintendent  of  brick 
plants.  Have  superintended  some  of 
the  best  plants  in  this  country.  Expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  manufacture  of  face 
brick,  pavers  and  tile,  also  fire  brick. 
Thoroughly  understand  burning  with 
coal,  oil  or  gas;  also  familiar  with  ship¬ 
ping  and  office  details.  Will  give  the 
best  of  reference.  Address, 

BOX  2— S.  B., 

2  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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WANTED. 

A  six  to  eight-ton  industrial  locomo¬ 
tive,  36-inch  gauge.  State  conditions 
and  lowest  cash  price. 

P.  O.  BOX  NO.  402, 

3  2c  Freeport,  Pa. 


DRYER  CARS  WANTED. 

A  lot  of  double  deck  cast  frame,  24- 
inch  gauge.  State  condition,  location, 
price  and  name  of  maker.  Address, 
BOX  3— SPOT  CASH, 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

First-class  man  to  take  charge  of  por¬ 
celain  factory.  Must  be  practical  in  all 
branches.  Apply,  giving  experience  and 
references. 

CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO., 
3  1  dm  Peterboro,  Ont.,  Can. 


WANTED. 

Enameled  brick  manager,  with  long 
practical  experience,  seeks  position. 
Uses  hard,  leadless  glazes,  non-crazable, 
and  guaranteed  to  stand  weather.  One 
burning  process.  Address, 

BOX  3— JAMES, 

3  1  lpm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED. 

First-class  brick  and  tile  man,  com¬ 
petent  to  superintend  a  modern  and  up- 
to-date  brick  plant,  located  in  southern 
Michigan.  Prefer  a  man  who  could  in¬ 
vest  $3,500.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

BOX  3— W.  N.  W„ 
Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  soft, 
stiff  mud  or  press  brick  plant.  Have 
20  years’  experience  making  all  kinds 
of  brick  and  hollow  ware,  burning  in 
up  or  down-draft  kilns  with  coal,  gas 
or  oil.  Would  buy  an  interest  in  good 
going  or  new  plant.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  BOX  3 — GEO., 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Capital  and  practical  brick  man  to 
establish  brick  plant  in  Alberta.  We 
have  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  clay  land 
in  western  Canada,  located  on  railroad 
and  close  to  Edmonton,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  60,000  and  growing  faster  than 
any  other  city  on  the  continent.  Com¬ 
mon  brick  sell  here  for  $14  per  1,000, 
and  face  brick  from  $23  per  1,000  and 
up,  and  demand  is  greater  than  the  sup¬ 
ply.  A  big  money-making  opportunity. 

CANADIAN  WEST  LAND  CO., 

3  1  cm  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Can. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY.  I  bring  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  together.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Established 
1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  965  Adams 
Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Excellent  sites  with  necessary  raw 
materials  for  clayworking  industries  of 
every  description  along  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Me¬ 
ridian,  Miss.  For  full  particulars  write 
E.  D.  STRATTON, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

3  2  dm  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Kgw  Jersey  Slate  College, 

RUTGEKS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clay  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WET  BRICK,  DRY  BRICK,  BURNT  BRICK 

Handled  Mechanically. 

Great  Saving  in  Labor. 

ARTICULATED  CONVEYORS  PALLET  CONVEYORS 

CABLE  CONVEYORS  PORTABLE  CONVEYORS 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Dryer,  Drying  Shed  or  Racks  by 
Conveyor.  Also  from  Dryer  to  Kiln. 

Write  us. 

ED.  H.  CALLAWAY  ENGINEERING  CO. 

50  Church  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

CM^LADlWtf 


HfEfL* I 1 

The  only  perfect  spiral  conveyor.  Continuous  flight— no  laps  or  rivets. 

A  Complete  Line  of  the  Best  Supplies. 

Belt,  Chain  and  Cable  Conveyors. 

Ask  for  General  Catalogue  No.  34. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  Chicago. 

Pulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


A  non-conductor  and  a  perfect  insulator. 

Crude,  Pulverized  and  Bolted. 

For  prices  address 

WM.  H.  SCHEEL 

159  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

A  well  established,  profitable  tile  and  brick  plant,  located  in  an  eastern  Missis¬ 
sippi  city,  a  junction  point  of  three  large  railways,  is  offered  for  sale  in  whole  or 
part,  at  about  one-third  its  original  cost. 

The  property  consists  of  thirty-eight  acres  with  an  estimated  supply  of  brick 
and  tile  material  to  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  located  on  a  private  spur  track, 
connecting  with  all  three  railroads. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  three  100-horse-power  boilers  and  a  good  150- 
horse-power  engine.  The  capacity  is  75,000  bricks  daily. 

These  bricks  sell  at  an  advanced  price,  due  to  their  extra  quality.  Double 
last  year’s  output  could  have  been  disposed  of,  proving  the  good  market  that  exists. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich  agricultural  section,  but  needs  tile  drainage 
to  make  the  land  of  the  greatest  value,  thereby  making  an  endless  market  for  this 
branch  of  the  business. 

Labor  is  ample  and  obtainable  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  day.  Coal  is  delivered  at 
the  kilns  from  $2.00  to  $2.25  per  ton. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  referring  to  file  No.  8639  and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  for  the  booklet,  “Clays  and  Clay  Products  of  the  Southeast ,”  and  fa¬ 
miliarise  yourself  with  the  many  excellent  opportunities  in  the  Southern  Railtvay’s 
territory  for  the  establishing  of  brick,  tile  and  pottery  plants. 


Kilns 


Driers 


Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 

for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If.- 

You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second  hand  ClayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

Of  ... 

The... 

Clay=W  or  ker. 

—  RATES  ■'  ■  i 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  suctk 
as“ForSale,”  “Wanted,”  etc.,  the 
ts  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion*  Aver¬ 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Results. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 

We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  Afl  (1(1 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  for  one  year,  33  Mil 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ^ 

"POST”  SELF  FICLEANINQ  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Old  Way 


The  New  Way 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  ana  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  "  3,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
"Little  Yellow  Side-Label" 

Gilnion  metallic  Faint  to., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Pacing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertiser*. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 


Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 

p.  10.  Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 
J^ORFOLi^,  Vfl. 


Phillips  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGAN 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


AJAX 
Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 

837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dean  Bros. 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wrs  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  ParMiKll  mining  k  manutacturlng  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bidg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete,  including  ironwork. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Stes.'- 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  yon  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
raut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kim  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,’’  $5.00  ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00  ;  a  book  of  valuable 
information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to- 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers” 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “-Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  $5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES . Henrich  Ries  5.00 

BRICKLAYING  . 

. Owen  B.  Maginnls  2.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.00 

KILN  RECORDS  . 

. W.  D.  Richardson  1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

................................... .  C.  G.  Elliott  2*00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  .25 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Th 


ROESSLER=H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
jl*  Red  Oxide  Iron, 

Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese^  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay- W orkejl 
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Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works, 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


£3f”Send  for  Circular  and  Pries' 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL,  1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


REGENERATIVE 
CONTINUOUS  TUNNEL  KILN 

for 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Gas  Machinery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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MODERN  CLAY= 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 


20  Thousand 

We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  GO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


CLAY 

DRYERS 

Increase  Capacity  of  Dry  Pan. 
Produce  Uniform  Brick. 

Send  ior  Catalog  C.  B. 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.,  68  William  Street,  New  York 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg. 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  St.  Paul,  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg. 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave. 

F,  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 
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Increase  Your  Profits 

By  Reducing  Waste 


The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

dumps  the  load  in  one  minute,  doing 
away  with  the  laborious  hand  method, 
and  it  doesn't  break  or  chip  the  material. 

It  carries  50%  more  load  without  in¬ 
creased  motive  power. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

451  Race  St. 

MARTINSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


GANETCBeltsIn  s  talledWh  QnMill 
'WasBuilt-StHlGivingSatisfaction 


Read  Thi9  User’s  Letter. 

Gandy  Belting  Co.-:  Joplin,  Mo.,  April  22,  1912. 

Gentlemen — We  put  a  Gandy  Canvas  Belt  on  our 
main  drive  of  our  mill  when  the  mill  was  erected, 
three  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  giving  satisfaction. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Bay  State  Mining  Co., 

By  F.  N.  Warren. 

The  work  accomplished  with  a  belt  is  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  value. 

THE  GANDY  BELT 

has  been  sold  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  its 
remarkable  success  and  present  general  use 

IN  THE  BRICK  INDUSTRY 

are  the  best  evidences  of  the  service  and  satisfaction 
it  would  give  you.  When  you  next  order  belting,  try 
THE  GANDY  BELT — the  belt  with  the  “green  edge,” 
that  only  costs  you  about  one-third  as  much  as  leather 
belting,  and  much  less  than  rubber  belting,  while  it 
does  the  work  as  well. 

We  shall  gladly  let  you  have  samples,  name  of 
nearest  distributer,  etc. 

GANDY  BELTING  COMPANY 

749  W.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Offfce,  88=90  Reade  St. 


«( 


OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

fi-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 

Improved  Elevating  &.  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


Send  for  catalogues 
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1896  1Q13 

15  Years  of  Constant  Satisfactory  Ser= 
vice  In  Many  Clay  Plants 

Is  the  Record  of  the  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN 

Why  continue  with  your  old  clay  screen  from  which  today 
the  product  is  entirely  too  coarse,  tomorrow  too  fine,  next  day 
scarcely  anything,  and  always  requiring  constant  attention. 

FIGURE  up  the  cost  and  let  us  quote  you  on  a  PERFECT 
CLAY  SCREEN  that  will  give  you  ABSOLUTE  CONTROL 
OF  YOUR  CLAY.  The  same  fineness  every  day  in  the  year 
and  you  get  every  pound  of  clay  that  is  fine  enough  for  your 
product. 

Just  think  what  it  costs  to  have  a  man  cleaning  amd  break¬ 
ing  up  your  screen,  and  then  not  get  capacity  or  proper  fine¬ 
ness.  THE  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN  is  automatic,  self 
cleaning,  and  the  plates  last  many  times  as  long  as  do  plates 
on  an  ordinary  screen.  Increased  and  improved  output  at 
less  cost,  is  our  GUARANTEE.  Let  us  try,  if  we  dont  do  it 
IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  ONE  CENT. 


DUNLAP  MFG. 

Bloomington, 


CO. 

Illinois 


NEW  MODEL 


OF  THE 

ROYAL 


STANDARD 

TYPEWRITER 


MAS  TWO-COLOR  RIBBON,  BACK  SPACER,  TABULATOR 
and  many  new  and  valuable  patented  features  that  other  type¬ 
writers  do  not  have. 

PRICE,  $75 

Send  for  “The  Royal  Book,”  32  pages  of  typewriter  infor¬ 
mation — the  finest  typewriter  catalog  ever  issued.  Yours 
for  a  postal  card. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  -  -  New  York 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DRAFT  GAGES 


are  as  necessary  to  the  boiler  or 
kiln,  as  the  steam  gage. 


HAYS  DIFFERENTIAL  DRAFT  GAGES 
are  accurate.  They  are  practically  unbreakable. 

Glass  chambers  are  not  employed  at  either  end  of 
the  gage,  the  chambers  being  drilled  out  of  cast 
metal  and-  being  absolutely  uniform  in  diameter. 
The  indicating  tube  is  cemented  into  tapered  holes 
drilled  near  the  bottoms  of  the  chambers.  There  is 
a  certain  draft  which  will  give  best  results  in  burn¬ 
ing,  and  unless  you  employ  a  draft  gage,  you  can¬ 
not  tel]  what  that  draft  is. 

Send  for  our  catalog  on  the  Simonds  Fuel  Economy 
Lines  which  tells  all  about  the  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner 
for  water  tube  and  tubular  boilers,  the  Hays  Gas 
Analysis  Instruments  and  Draft  Gages,  and  the 
Eclipse  Smoke  Indicator. 


SAVE  COAL 

Your  furnace 
burns  your  coal 
and  produces 
heat  units. 

These  heat 
units  will  pass 
up  the  stack 
unused  unless 
you  keep  the 
heating  surface 
clean. 

The  Vu’can  cleaning  a  fire  tube  boiler. 

ALL  BOILERS  HAVE  SOOT— GET  RID  OF  IT. 

The  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner 

will  do  it.  A  straight  jet  of  steam  cleans  each  tube,  al¬ 
ways  blowing  with  the  draft.  No  opening  boiler  doors, 
no  hose,  no  shut  down,  no  after-hours  work.  Quick, 
thorough,  laborless,  the  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  saves  its 
cost  in  time  saving,  trouble  saving,  boiley  repair  saving 
and  coal  saving.  We  guarantee  the  Vulcan  for  tubular 
boilers  to  pay  for  itself  in  six  months’  time.  And  we’ll 
ship  you  a  cleaner  on  sixty  days’  free  trial  so  you  can 
prove  its  savings  for  yourself. 


G.  L.  SIMONDS  &  CO.,  812  Steinway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CRAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 


AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 

o 

- — I 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots.Cooking  Ware. 
Stoneware,  Etc. 


YOU  CAN  INCREASE 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR  AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IF  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 

BAIRD  MACHINE  8  MFG.CO. 

GOEBEL  BLDG.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
T rap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 

and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  10  Detroit,  Mich. 

STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angelea 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


If  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, ”  then  read  what  a 
satisfied  user  says  of 


The  Justice  Radiated 
Heat  Dryer 


■ 


Glouster,  Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1912. 
The  Manufacturers  Equipment 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — We  have  now 
been  using  your  Justice  Radiat¬ 
ed  Heat  Dryer  for  almost  a 
year  and  will  say  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  drier  troubles  are 
over,  as  it  has  given  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  every  respect,  and 
this  is  the  first  year  of  our  twen¬ 
ty-three  years’  experience  in  the 
brick  business  that  we  have  not 
set  any  wet  brick.  We  find  that 
your  dryer  is  much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  our  old  steam 
driers  were. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed) 

THE  WASSALD  BRICK  CO., 

By  R.  L.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 


Mr.  Clayworker,  can  you  say  as  much  for  the  dryer  you  are  using?  If  not,  it  is  time  for  you  to  consult  us  and  get  a 
remedy  for  your  dryer  ills.  It  will  put  you  under  no  obligation  to  send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  catalog.  You  may  be  assured 
that  although  it  describes  our  Dryer  and  the  subject  of  drying  clay  ware  in  general,  its  contents  are  not  “dry,”  but  rather 
they  present  an  old  subject  in  a  new  and  spicily  written  manner. 

The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company 


Sales  Agents  for: 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company’s  Complete  Line  of  ClayworKing  Equipment 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press  The  Joplin  R.ocK  Crusher 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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IMPORTANT  TO 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS! 

Do  you  want  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  in  every  respect,  burning 

FIRE-PAVING-FACE  BRICK 

and  all  other  kinds  of  better  Clay 
Products,  with  50  per  cent  less  fuel 
than  in  the  best  round  or  square  down 
draft  kiln? 

Build  my  new  Continuous  Kiln 

(Patent  Applied  For.) 

Results  unequalled ;  even  hard  burn¬ 
ing  from  top  to  bottom. 

Canadian  reference. 

Built  under  guaranty  by 

A.  W.  F.  WEYERS 

Technical  Bureau  for  Brick  Manufacturing 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  Canada,  Box  996. 


Single 
Double 
and 
Triple 
Deck 
Dryer 
Cars 
Transfer 
and 
Dump 
Cars 
Turn¬ 
tables 
Switches 
and 

Trackage 

Willi  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Bearing  and  Folding  DecK 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


No  matter  howsuccessful  you  have  been 
in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are 
operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen 
may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are 
getting  from  your  present  methods. 

Economics  in  Brickyard 
Construction  and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 


Because  it  is  practical. 

VV  II  •  Because  it  covers  the  field 
thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  meth¬ 
ods  for  every  department  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable 
ceramic  engineer — one  who  has  grown 
up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought 
to  make  your  brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price 
we  have  ever  made. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  — Price  $1.00 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Money  Saved  is  Money  Made 

In  Burning  Kilns  Same  as  in  Other  Manufacturing 


THE  “VOGT”  UP  AND  DOWN  DRAFT  ROUND  KILN 


“THE  KILN  THAT  HEATS  THE  BOTTOM  FIRST” 


The  “Vogt”  system  has  many  advantages — the  most 
striking  one  of  all  being  its  patented  “blind  bottom.” 
Instead  of  the  heat  rushing  directly  to  the  underground 
flue,  as  in  ordinary  kilns,  this  “blind  bottom”  perfectly 
distributes  the  heat  throughout  the  entire  kiln— causing 
the  ware  in  every  part  of  the  kiln — sides  as  well  as 
center — top  as  well  as  bottom — to  be  burned  absolutely 
uniform. 

This  “blind  bottom”  construction — together  with  the 
“Vogt”  Grateless  Furnace  and  the  “Vogt”  special  Fir¬ 
ing  and  Cooling  instructions— insure  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings — saving  in  fuel  of  at  least  one-third — saving  in 
time  of  three  to  four  days — saving  of  many  dollars  in 
labor — at  the  same  time  turning  out  better,  stronger 
and  more  perfect  ware.  These  savings  are  not  theoret¬ 


ical,  but  practical — being  effected  right  now  in  many 
big  plants  throughout  the  country. 

We  furnish  “Vogt”  Kiln  plans — sell  yard  rights — 
oversee  kiln  construction  and  remodeling  of  old  kilns — 
also  furnish  all  kiln  iron  equipment — such  as  Bands, 
Lugs,  Door  Frames,  Rods,  Grates,  etc. 

Mr.  Anton  Vogt,  the  expert  kiln  builder  and  clay 
burning  master  artist,  is  our  Consulting  Engineer.  He 
will  show  you  quickly  if  you  have  any  operating  leaks  in 
your  kilns,  and  show  how  the  “Vogt”  system  will  close 
them  up. 

WThy  hold  off  when  it  costs  you  nothing  to  be  con¬ 
vinced — especially  when  the  convincing  will  result  in 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  to  you? 


TECKTONIUS  KILN  BAND  LUGS 

“THE  RIVETLESS  LUG  WITH  THE  BULLDOG  GRIP” 


This  is  the  clamping  device  that  does  away  with  all  idvets— that 
stands  any  strain — that  never  wears  out — that  can  be  put  on,  adjusted 
and  removed  by  an  ordinary  workman — easily,  quickly  and  without 
expense.  It’s  the  Lug  that  gives  “service  that  satisfies”  all  the  time. 
Send  for  booklet  telling  all  about  this  Lug  and  the  remarkable  Vogt 
Kiln  system. 


E.  C.  TECKTONIUS  MFG.  CO. 

RACINE  JUNCTION,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ordinary  Down  Draft  Kilns  are  nearly  as  full  of  loop  holes  for  waste — that  quickly 
runs  into  money — as  a  sieve  is  full  of  boles.  Are  you  sure  there  are  no  preventable 
wastes  going  on  in  your  kiln  burning  operations?  Very  many  large  kiln  owners  did 
not  believe  they  had  kiln  burning  wastes  until  the  “Vogt”  patented  system  showed  it 
up  to  them  in  black  and  white — in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  “Vogt”  system  of  kiln  construction  and  burning  has  actually  revolutionized  kiln 
burning,  through  the  tremendous  economies  it  effects  in  time — labor — -fuel — in  improved 
quality  and  increased  quantity  of  “salable”  ware. 

These  “Vogt”  savings  effected  in  burning  one  kiln  one  time  many  times  pays  for 
changing  old  kilns  to  the  “Vogt”  system.  When  applied  to  many  kilns — over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period — they  amount  to  a  sum  that  will  cause  even  the  most  “indifferent”  or 
“obstinate”  operator  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Repeat  Orders  Our  Best 

Evidence. 

The  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in¬ 
stalled  a  Dunn  cutter  in  their  Collinwood,  Ohio,  plant  in  1912  and 
have  now  placed  an  order  for  their  Carrollton,  Ohio,  plant. 

The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
installed  their  first  cutter  in  December,  1912,  in  their  smaller  plant 
and  have  now  placed  an  order  for  another  cutter  for  their  large  plant. 


should  be  Sufficient  Proof  as  to  the 
Merit  of  Wire=Cut=Lug  Blochs  and  the 
Cutter  Used  in  Their  Manufacture. 

DOES  THIS  INTEREST  YOU? 

If  so,  write  at  once. 


Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co 


Conneaut,  Ohio. 


Patented  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Special  Premier  Brick  Machine 

There  is  no  brick  machine  made  that  will  give  more  or  better  service.  It  is  a 
machine  that  needs  only  to  be  seen  in  service  to  be  fully  appreciated.  It  is  even 
heavier  than  it  looks.  Is  mounted  on  steel  I  beams.  The  gears  all  run  in  a  bath  of 
oil.  It  is  in  every  way  a  high  grade  machine.  One  that  will  do  what  you  want  a 
brick  machine  to  do — give  you  a  good  big  capacity  of  A  No.  1  ware.  Ask  us  to 
tell  you  all  about  it. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Special  Premier  Hollow  Ware  Machine 

It  is  useless  for  any  one  to  look  farther  for  a  better  Hollow  Ware  Machine, 
nor  even  for  one  that  will  approach  it.  This  is  the  machine  that  eventually  all  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Hollow  Ware  will  use.  Five  of  them  have  been  sold  at  Brazil,  Indiana, 
alone, — the  greatest  Hollow  Ware  point  in  the  country.  Soon  all  of  the  conduit, 
hollow  blocks,  silo  blocks  and  drain  tile  made  in  this  great  clay  center  will  be  made 
on  this  machine.  Does  this  mean  anything  to  you?  Ask  us  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


See  ads  on  pages  568  and  569. 


J 
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DESIGNERS  BUILDERS 

OF 

COMPLETE  CLAYWORKING  PLANTS 


TRAUTWEIN 

DRYER 

AND 

ENGINEERING 

COMPANY 


Consulting  Engineers  for  Drying 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

417  South  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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.  .  . FOR .  .  . 

SHALE  GRINDING 

Brick  Bats,  Stone,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Terra  Cotta,  Sandstone,  Lime¬ 
stone,  Etc. 


50  TO  300  TONS  DAILY 

AND  DO  IT  WITH 

ONE  MACHINE 

.  .  . USE .  .  . 

THE,  AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER 

MADE  IN  SIX  SIZES 

Requires  but  One  Belt, 

One  Pulley,  Less  Shaft¬ 
ing,  One  Screen,  One  Ele¬ 
vator,  Less  Labor,  Less 
Power  and  will  grind  a 
Ton  with  Less  Mainte¬ 
nance  Cost. 

SAVE  MONEY 

GUARANTEED.  30  DAYS  TEST. 


American 

E.AST  ST.  LOUIS, 


Write 

Pulverizer  Co. 

ILLINOIS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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WISH  TO  BE  TRIED  OUT  ON 
YOUR  HARDEST  WORK. 


A  2c  POSTAGE  STAMP  WILL  BRING 
YOU  SERVICE— AND  MAY  SAVE  YOU 
MANY  DOLLARS. 


WE  HAVE  NO  STANDARD  WAY  OF 
MAKING  BELTS.  EACH  ONE  IS  PUT  UP 
FOR  ITS  OWN  SPECIAL  WORK. 


THE  R  &  S  BELTING  CO. 


|  SCHOFIELD  BLDG.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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THERE 

ARE  REASONS 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  TRY 


R  &  S 


SERVICE 


READ  OUR  $2,000,000.00  WASTE 
BOOKLET  AND  FIND 


WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 


i 


THE  R  &  S  BELTING  CO. 


SCHOFIELD  BLDG. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


J 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  BUNGALOWS 


A  beautiful  book  issued  by  the  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America  that  will  bring 
you  business  if  properly  circulated. 


This  book  was  gotten  up  at  a  very  large  expense  at  the  earnest  so¬ 
licitation  of  a  great  many  members  of  the  Building  Brick  Association 
of  America,  who  felt  that  the  thing  they  needed  most  in  their  business 
was  a  book  illustrating  small  houses.  This  book  has  now  been  placed 
on  the  market,  and  we  trust  it  will  appeal  to  you  as  just  the  thing  to  help 
you  sell  brick. 

While  one  Bungalow  does  not  use  many  brick,  still,  the  rapid  dis¬ 
placement  of  wood  and  cement  which  is  going  on  will,  in  time,  afford  a 
very  large  market  to  the  brickmaker. 

The  average  house  in  America  is  a  small  house.  If  wood  could  be 
entirely  displaced  in  favor  of  brick,  it  would  increase  the  face  brick 
business  to  several  times  its  present  volume  and  would  add  more  than 
50  per  cent  to  the  common  brick  business.  These  figures  may  seem 
startling,  but  they  are  correct,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  every  brickmaker  to  secure  the  construction  of  small  brick 
houses. 

Upon  request  we  will  send  you  a  brief  review  of  this  book. 

It  will  pay  you  to  purchase  a  number  of  these  books  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  your  architects  and  prospective  builders. 

The  price  is  50  cents. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 


2ii  Hudson  Street. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 

Plants  Designed. 

Appraisals  of  plants. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic  Basis. 
New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 

PAMPHLET 

“CERAMIC  ENGINEERING” 

FREE. 


Mention  The  Clat-Workek. 
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PROGRESSION 

CONVENTION 

The  effect  and  meaning  to  the  clay  manufacturer  of  these  two  words  have  be¬ 
come  synonymous  and  likewise  have  the  two  words 

FRINK 

METHOD 

for  when  you  think  of  one  you  think  of  the  other,  and  with  these  two  words  you 
associate  PROGRESSION,  as  they  are  likewise  synonymous. 

In  order  that  the  clay  manufacturer  may  derive  the  greatest  benefit  of  this  last 
convention  and  in  most  concrete  form  we  make  this  proposition: 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  will  install  free  of  charge  in  any  clay  plant  in  the 
United  States  operating  ten  or  more  kilns  their  method  and  apparatus  for  burning 
clay  materials.  The  installation  to  be  made  complete  on  four  kilns,  the  same  being 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  given  below.  Think  of  it,  a  $600  value. 

For  the  opinion  of  clay  manufacturers  as  to  the  best,  most  progressive  and 
economical  investment  they  saw  at  the  last  convention  in  Chicago  from  February 
28th  to  March  8th  and  the  reason  why.  Their  answer  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  words. 

Judges  to  be  editors  of  THE  CFAY-WORKER  and  the  editors  of  BRICK 
AND  CFAY  RECORD,  these  to  choose  a  third  party. 

Terms  and  conditions:  The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  will  install  their  method  and 
apparatus  complete  on  four  kilns  and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  superintendent  or  representative  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  sixty  days  and  in  event  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  does  not  wish 
to  retain  the  equipment  installed,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
to  remove  the  same,  it  being  understood  that  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  either 
services  or  equipment. 

It  is  understood  that  the  installation  and  appurtenances  thereto  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  until  it  shall  either  for  consideration  or  other¬ 
wise  give  to  the  manufacturer  in  whose  plant  it  is  installed  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  same. 

Here,  Mr.  from-Missouri,  is  your  opportunity. 

Give  your  fellow-man  in  doubt,  your  opinion,  then  prove  the  force  of  your  con¬ 
victions  by  letting  us  “show  you." 

This  is  equivalent  to  $600.00.  A  fair  price  for  your  opinion. 

The  FrinK  Pyrometer  Co. 

LANCASTER,  =  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokker. 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz’’  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 


Write  for  information. 


'T HE  G.  B.  MENTZ  GO 


Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 


Wetllkill,  N.  V 
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THE,  CLAY=W ORKLR’S 


POCKET  KIT. 


Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

J.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  "Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Y ard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First=CIass  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


P  Great  Premium  lifer. 

This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Clay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  tu 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop- Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc  ^ 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  The  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Belts, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  CIay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  -will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY- WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $.  .  .  . 

Name . . . 

Postoffice . . . .  .  .  o  o  . 

Street  and  Number . 


County . 


.  State  .  .  . 


o  o  o  o  o  o  O 
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DON’T  DELAY  ANOTHER  DAY 

But  Look  Up  Your  Requirements 
and  Get  Prices  on 

THE,  MOLD  THAT  MADE  WELLINGTON  FAMOUS 


Built  only  of  clear,  clean,  hard  maple,  almost  as  hard  as  flint,  held  together  by  heavy  steel 
bands,  carefully  cut  and  fitted,  and  special  screws,  long  and  slender,  threaded  to  the  heads, 
which  are  countersunk  and  never  interfere  with  the  strike  knife,  and  because  of  their  length 
and  threading  full  length,  never  loosen  up.  Partition  steel  is  carefully  dove-tailed  in  sides, 
the  mortising  and  tenoning  of  partitions  exact,  and  a  smooth,  substantial  job.  The  letters 
and  panels,  furnished  when  ordered,  clean  cut  and  regular.  In  short,  in  material  and  work¬ 
manship  our  Mold  is  the  best  that  can  be  turned  out  and  far  above  the  average  on  the 
market  today. 

A  postal  card  Will  bring  catalogue,  full 
description,  and  prices. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 
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Equipped  with 
Augurs  and  Re¬ 
movable  Liners 
of  Correct  Design 
for  Each  Distinct 
Class  or  Char¬ 
acter  of  Work 

Adjustable 

Knives 

Removable 

Bearings 

Planed  Hardened 
Tool  Steel 
Driving  Gears 

Combination 
Marine  and 
Multiple  Disc 
Thrust  Bearings 

Shafts  Large 
Diameter 

O.  H.  Steel 
Forgings 


For  Making 

Building 

and 

Paving 

Brick 

Drain  Tile 

Hollow 

Brick 

Denison 

Tile 

Fire 

Proofing 
all  Shapes 
and  Sizes 


SATISFACTION 


YOU  GET  IT 

WITH  THE 

New  ArbucKle 
“8  E”  Machine 


We  satisfy  by  giving  customers  the  right  sort  of  machine  for  the  work  he  has 
to  do.  We  see  it  is  put  in  right  and  at  a  satisfactory  expense  for  labor  and  power. 


We  manufacture  machinery  for  making  Brick,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Proofing, 
Hollow  Brick  and  anything  that  can  be  made  by  stiff  mud  process. 


WE  EQUIP  ENTIRE  PLANTS 

ARBUCKLE  6s  COMPANY 


Successors  to  Madden  6s  Co.,  and 
the  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 


Sold  by  Scott- Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 


RUSHVILLL,  IND. 
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Rolls  of  chilled  iron,  large  roll  24  inches  in  diameter,  24  inch  face.  Bearing 
divided  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Shafting  4  inches  in  diameter.  Adjustable 
bearing.  A  very  durable  machine  of  large  capacity.  We  build  two  other  sizes. 


Successors  to  Madden  <5  Co.,  and 
the  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 


Sold  by  Scott- Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Keokuk,  Ioua 


RUSHVILLE,  IND. 


ARBUCKLE  6  COMPANY 


This  is  a  great  machine  for  the  smaller  plants.  Will  handle  enough  dirt  for 
12,000  to  15,000  four-inch  tile  per  day,  or  25,000  to  30,000  brick,  and  will  pug  the  clay 
up  in  fine  shape.  It  is  low  in  price  and  no  plant  can  afford  to  do  without  one. 


TWO  SHAFT  FEEDER 

For  Medium  Size 

and  Small  Plants 
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IF  MARKED 


IT’S  GOOD 


Horizontal  Brick  Machines 

Brewer  Horizontal  Brick  Machines  embody  the 
three  prime  factors  of  reliability,  efficiency  and  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Compare  the  weight  and  the  capac¬ 
ity  rating  and  you  will  see  where  the  reliability 
Comes  in.  Ask  the  man  who  owns  one  about  the 
efficiency.  Ask  us  about  the  price.  Our  catalog 
is  full  of  brick  machine  information.  A  copy  is 
yours  if  you  want  it. 


Clay  Crushing  Machines 

The  Brewer  Line  comprises  several  sizes  each  of 
Conical  Roll  Crushers,  Straight  Roll  Crushers,  Beaded 
Roll  Crushers,  Compound  Crusher-Disintegrators,  Dis¬ 
integrators  and  Dry  Pans.  They  are  a  mighty  well-built 
lot  of  machines,  comprising  nqmerous  points  of  supe- 
riority  which  save  money  for  the  user.  Tell  us  your 
crushing  requirements  and  we  will  offer  you  the  proper 
machine  with  a  guarantee  of  results. 


Clayworkers’  Hoists 

There  are  many  kinds  and  sizes  of  Brewer  Hoists,  Spur 
geared,  Bevel  geared,  Spur  friction,  Bevel  friction,  Large 
and  Small.  They  are  much  better  built  machines  than  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  the  price  is  no  higher  and  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Brewer  guarantee  of  satisfactory  service.  Plenty 
of  references  if  you  want  to  look  them  up. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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IF  MARKED 


IT’S  GOOD 


Drain  Tile  Machines 

The  first  successful  drain  tile  machine  was  produced  in  our 
shops.  We  have  been  building  them  ever  since  and  we  know  the 
business  from  one  end  to  the  other.  We  have  come  in  contact 
with  all  kinds  of  clays  and  conditions  and  we  have  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  machines  to  take  care  of  them.  We  have  several 
sizes  of  both  Horizontal  and  Upright  Machines  ranging  in  capac¬ 
ity  from  more  than  you  can  possibly  handle  down  to  as  few  as 
you  want. 


Automatic  Tile  Cutters 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  really  superior 
Automatic  Tile  Cutter  investigate  this  one. 
Reel  and  carriers  geared  together;  cannot 
get  out  of  time.  Quick  elevating  and  low¬ 
ering  device  to  adjust  height  for  different 
sizes.  No  guide  arms  to  interfere  with  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  ware.  Fine  construction.  Guar¬ 
anteed  service.  Ask  for  particulars. 


Pug  Mills— -Granulators 

We  can  give  you  Pug  Mills  and  Granu¬ 
lators  in  very  large,  large,  medium  and  small 
sizes;  Spur  and  Bevel  geared,  Pushing  or 
Pulling  delivery.  They  are  different  from 
the  usual  run  of  such  machines.  Our  cata¬ 
log  tells  all  about  them. 


Tecumseh,  /V\i'oH. 
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Steele  Single  Geared  Machines 


No.  4.  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

We  have  persistently  advocated  single  geared  machines  for  years.  Others  are  now 
coming  to  it.  The  record  of  our  No.  4  has  had  no  small  influence  in  this.  Main  gear 
must  be  large  however  to  get  the  leverage. 

For  instance,  one  of  our  customers  using  one  of  our  No.  4  machines  with  Pug  Mill,  Dis¬ 
integrator,  Hoisting  Drum,  etc.,  and  using  our  system  of  air  drying,  has  made  the  second 
year  10  million  brick  with  a  total  repair  expense  of  less  than  one  cent  a  thousand. 

We  build  the  only  End  Cutter  that  will  cut  straight  and  on  edge. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


STEELE’S  END  AND  SIDE-CUT  CUTTING  TABLES. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Write  for  catalog. 

J.  C.  STEELE  <S  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


pIVE  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
1  Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Grate  Bars. 

Also 

STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 
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Here— YOU— LISTEN 


If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 

and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


|  MA 

Ka  J  \f 

IS?  /? 

\m  --Mjshm 

Ill 

wmm 

■  i 

HK 

r3rao^  tr ® 

Our  Machines 

are 

BUSINESS 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 

COME 

If  not— DON’T 


STEVENSON’S 


WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Presses  Going 
LiKe  Hot  CaKes 


Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

t 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 


and 


NEVER  WERE 


Our  Presses 


Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 


Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  "from  Missouri"? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 

and 

We’llShowYou 
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Ash  Era  ®H  Fsr®sp@sriy 


Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the 
Clay  Industry,  has  a  season  started  more 
auspiciously  for  the  Clayworker  of 
America. 

Widespread  and  systematic  publicity 
being  carried  forward  in  the  interest  of 
clay  products,  coupled  with  the  unusual 
business  activities  and  conditions  of  the 
times,  seems  to  be  ushering  in  an  era  of 
prosperity  fraught  with  possibilities,  the 
limitations  of  which  can  only  be  measur¬ 
ed  by  one’s  ability  to  handle  the  volume 
of  business  that  should  come  his  way, 
plus  the  ability  to  do  so  with  profit  under 
healthy,  competitive  conditions. 

The  question,  then,  that  naturally 
arises — and  the  leading  question  for  all — 
is  whether  he  is  equipped  to  make  the 
most  of  good  times — to  “strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot.”  Everyone  will  have  to 
answer  that  question  correctly  and  act 
accordingly,  or  his  posterity  will  have 
little  to  litigate  over  when  he  is  gone. 

In  keeping  with  prevailing  conditions 
and  opportunity,  there  was  never,  cer¬ 
tainly,  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  ma¬ 
chine  clayworking  in  this  country,  so 
many  “live  wires”  as  contained  in  the 
list  of  good  things  that  we  will  here  an¬ 
nounce  during  this  season — Improve¬ 
ments  in  Machinery,  Transmission,  Dry¬ 
ers,  Kilns,  things  that  have  a  distinct 
bearing  on  your  present  success  and 
future  development. 


Improvements  that  require  no  “Band” 
to  fanfare  their  announcement  and  befog 
the  issue,  but  rather  through  impartial 
description  and  truthful  illustration  to 
dignify  your  judgment  in  determination 
of  your  exact  needs. 

No  matter  whether  it  be  Machinery, 
Dryers  or  Kilns,  you  will  find  us  ever 
ready  to  confer  with  you  to  the  end  of 
helping  you  through  with  your  difficulty. 
We  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  keep 
an  eye  on  these  pages  during  the  ensuing 
year  for  many  of  the  “winners”  here 
depicted  will  most  likely  have  a  distinct 
bearing  on  your  particular  case,  in  all 
likelihood  enabling  you  to  better  your 
manufacturing  conditions  and  put  your 
business  on  a  sounder  financial  and 
profitable  basis. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  features  will 
be  our  new,  “Mobile  No.  4”  Automatic 
Brick  Cutter,  which  absolutely  over¬ 
comes  every  objectionable  feature  of 
every  automatic  cutter  heretofore  built. 
Every  brick  manufacturer  who  has  seen 
this  new  Cutter  and  the  few  who  are  al¬ 
ready  using  it,  pronounce  it  the  greatest 
machine  of  its  kind  ever  produced.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  capacities  of  from  20,000  to 
200,000  per  day.  For  common  brick, 
fire  brick,  paving  brick  or  facing  brick 
in  all  sizes,  it  is  unrivaled  in  its  field. 

Keep  an  eye  on  this  section  of  an  early 
edition  to  see  this  truly  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 
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IT’S  BY  FAR  THE  EASIEST  WAY. 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

No  matter  where  you  are,  or  what 

your  Material,  Product  or  Equipment. 

THE  ACTUAL  SAVING 

In  FUEL,  aside  from  LABOR  Saving:  and 

INCREASED  VALUE  of  PRODUCT. 

effected  by  the 

RAYMOND  PRODUCER  GAS  FIRED 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 


Will  easily  reimburse  you  in  a  few  seasons,  besides  strengthening  your  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  dominant  factor  in  your  market. 

Writh  for  information  today  to 


The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  RAYMOND  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY  PAN 


5*  WC  ^ ,  *•-„ 

NV 


THE  BERG  DRY  PRESS 


GRINDING  AND  PRESSING 

Forms  the  first  half  of  successful 
Dry  Press  manufacture.  These 
operations  are  strictly  mechan¬ 
ical,  leaving  successful  product 
dependent  very  largely  on  Cor¬ 
rect  Equipment.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  acknowledged  Lead¬ 
ers  of  their  Class,  and  when  paired 
“for  Team  Work”  are  absolutely 
unrivalled  in  their  Field. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
them. 

Write  today  to 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

■n  » 

?  .V-. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World 
of  Clayworking  Machinery. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  JFK. 
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Mow  Malay  Cars  a  Pay  <dl®  ¥®os  <S©ft 
From  EacSa  ®f  ¥®iar  Psryer 

Tuanaffils? 

THREE,  POSSIBLY  FOUR? 


H  ow  would  you  like  to  get  EIGHT,  or  even  more,  at  less  cost 
than  your  four  today,  all  Bone  Dry  Ware,  Sound  and  Clean? 


All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  show  you.  We’ve  shown  others;  are  showing 
new  ones  every  day.  Let’s  get  acquainted — you’ll  never  regret  it.  Tell  us 
about  your  case.  Write  today. 


Installations  from  Two  to  a  Hundred  Tun¬ 
nels,  and  for  any  clay  or  ware  that  can  be  dried 
on  cars. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World 
of  Clayworking  Machinery. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  /\. 


THE  RAYMOND  METALLIC  RADIATION  DRYER. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISOR. Y  COMMITTEE. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y--Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


“Advanced  Ideas”  is  the  key-note  of  success  in  every  business  of  today. 

The  “Expense  Account”  is  the  “Vitals”  of  every  business. 

Adoption  of  scientific  methods  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  is  a  long  stride 
toward  success. 

This  is  appreciated  by  the  “alert,  wide  awake  business  man”  who  succeeds. 

The  cost  of  your  fire  insurance  is  a  Serious  Expense  Item. 

Will  you  let  us  prove  to  you,  that  we  can  reduce  this  cost,  and  give  you  as  good 
indemnity  as  can  be  purchased. 

This  is  a  Clay  Manufacturers’  Organization;  is  under  their  Supervision;  for  their 
Benefit,  and  for  their  Protection. 

We  solicit  lines  on  acceptable  plants. 

Investigation  requested,  correspondence  solicited. 


CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Ltd.,  Managers 

Pierce  Building’,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these*  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 


OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  • 

Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.10 


Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50  3.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00  5.50 


CLAY-WORKER  . 

Outing . . 

Brickbuilder  . . 

_ $2.00 

. . . .  3.00 

. .  . .  5.00 

OUR  PRICE 

$7.85 

Value . 

....$10.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Dealers’  Record . 

Cosmopolitan  . 

_  $2.00 

. ...  1.00 
....  1.50 

3.25 

Value . 

. ...  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Collier’s  . . 

Current  Literature . 

_  $2.00 

....  5.00 

. . .  .  3.00 

8.50 

Value . 

,...$10.50 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Brickbuilder  . 

Uncle  Remus . . 

_  $2.00 

. .  . .  5.00 

. ...  1.00 

6.10 

Value . 

. ...  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Physical  Culture . 

Saturday  Evening  Post.  . . 

_  $2.00 

. ...  1.50 

. ...  1.50 

3.70 

Value . 

. ...  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Review  of  Reviews . 

Ladies’  Home  Journal.  . . . 
Everybody’s . 

_  $2.00 

.  . . .  3.00 

. . .  .  1.50 

. ...  1.50 

5.35 

Value 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Motor  . 

Pearson’s  . 


Value 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Scientific  American.. 
Review  of  Reviews. . 


$8.00 

$2.00 

3.00 

1.50  5.00 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Etude .  1.50 

American  .  1.50 


$6.50 

$2.00 

3.00 

3-00  5.75 


$8.00 


Value 


CLAY-WORKER 


Uncle  Remus. 
Ladies’  World 


Modern  Priscilla. 


$5.00 

$2.00 

1.50 

.50 

1.00 


$4.50 


3.15 


Value 


Value 
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CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Lippincott’s .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 


Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 


Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 


Value . $6.50 

.*4  4 

V  ’f  2 

CLAY-WORKER . . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


Value .  $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 


Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.50 


Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

American .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . .  $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


Value . .  $6.00 


OUR  PRICE 

$4.25 


7.35 


3.75 


5.00 


4.35 


3.75 


3.75 


9.75 


3.95 


3.65 


5.95 


OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

Travel .  3.00  $6.25 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Independent .  3.00 

American  Boy .  1.00  4.50 


Value .  $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 

American . .  1.50  5,30 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Everybody’s  .  1.50 

Dealers’  Record .  1.00  3.15 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50  3.70 


Value .  $5.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine  1.00  ^  qq 

Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  7.00 

Value .  $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  Issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name . .  - 


Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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Write  for 
Prices. 


C.  «S  A.  POTTS  6  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Send  for  New 
Catalogue 


THE  POTTS  SAND  MOLD 

HORIZONTAL  MACHINE 


THE  ONLY  MACHINE  HAVING  CAST  STEEL  GEAR 
THE  BEST  CONSTRUCTED  MACHINE  MADE 
THE  MACHINE  THAT  IS  GUARANTEED 


of  the  best  material  by  skilled  workmen.  You  cannot 
chasing  this  machine.  It  cannot  be  equaled  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  brick  made.  It  will  run  steadily 
every  day,  making  a  given  number  of  brick  with  little 
or  no  cost  of  maintenance. 

We  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  SAND 
MOLD  machinery,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  mod¬ 
ern  and  up-to-date  plants  of  any  desired  capacity, 
guaranteeing  results. 


A  machine  well  built 


POTTS  MOLD  SANDER 


make  a  mistake  in  pur- 


DISINTEGRATOR 
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Write  for  information. 


AsK  for 
Prices 


C.  6  A.  POTTS  <2  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Send  for  Special 
Catalogue 


Clay  Elevator 


The  Potts  Rocker 
Grate. 

For  any  size  fire  box 
on  boiler  or  kilns. 


No.  6  Barrow 


Side  Dump  Car 


Bottom  Dump  Car 


Mule  Truck 


Pug  Mills  either  Bevel  or  Spur 

Gears. 

Feeders,  two  styles,  either  Bevel 
or  Spur  Geared. 

Clay  Cars  any  capacity  or  Guage 

Track. 

Mule  Truck,  the  strongest  built. 

Elevators,  any  length  or  width. 

Two  style  Winding  Drums,  Bevel 
or  Spur  Gears. 

Will  make  you  any  style  Truck 
or  Barrow  wanted,  with  or 
without  springs. 


Double  Deck  Truck 


No.  2  Barrow 


Single  Deck  Truck 


THE.  POTTS 

BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 


Double  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Single  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Style  “B”  Winding  Drnm 


Feeder  or  Granulator 


Style  “A”  Winding  Drun 
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We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  estimates  for  a  complete  plant  or  any  portion  of 
one.  We  can  furnish  machinery  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  construction  for 
soft  mud  plants  of  any  capacity  at  reasonable  prices.  Shafting-,  hangers,  bearings, 
pulleys,  gearing  and  machine  work  of  all  description. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

— ■  haven,  conn. 


Endurance  the  Crowning  Quality 

The  “]VeW  HaVen 99  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  is  the  Strongest 
Soft  Clay  Brick  JWachine  in  the  World. 


It  is  adapted  to  work  any  clay  and  is  suitable  for  any  yard,  large  or  small  that 
uses  steam  for  motive  power.  The  brick  made  on  it  are  solid  and  square,  having 
smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  corners.  For  Quantity  and  Quality  of  production  we 
challenge  comparison  with  any  machine  built.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  really 
limited  only  to  the  facilities  for  handling  the  brick  as  they  are  made. 


“New  Haven”  Horizontal  Brick.  Machine. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO.. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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An  experience  of  over  20  years  is  back  of 
BONNOT  Machinery.  There  is  no  charge 
for  that — but  you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 


a  •  y  \  \  s  " 
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We  build  Auger  Brick  Machines  in  capacity  from  20,000  to  125,000  daily  output; 
combined  Pug  Mills  and  Brick  Machines  of  the  same  capacity,  automatic  cutting 
tables  having  decided  advantages.  Also  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Represses,  Screens,  Etc. 


CUTS  BRICK  WITHIN  18  INCHES  OF  DIE.  CAPACITY  10,000  BRICK  PER  HOUR. 

NO  FRICTION  OR  OTHER  AGGRAVATIONS. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  Face  Brick 

This  Rotary  Cutter  has 


TWO  DECIDED  ADVANTAGES. 


FIRST: — It  cuts  brick  within  30  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die  so  that  there  is  no 
long  bar  of  clay,  to  push  and  swell  your  column  or  spoil  the  shape. 

SECOND: — The  center  fastening  for  cutting  wire  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  shearing 
cut  entirely  through  the  column  and  not  finish  with  a  straight  or  vertical  cut  as  some 
rotary  cutters  do. 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Especially  adapted  for  making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 


Get  our  No.  20  Catalogue,  just  issued,  describing  a  full  line  of  Brick 
Machinery. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic 
Cutting  Tables,  Repress,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators, 
Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  ad  on  page  359. 
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— Proved  by  the  Verdict  of  Customers — 

THE  CANTON  REPRESS  IS  BEST 


Customers  Say 

IT  IS 

“The  Most  Satisfactory 
to  Operate” 

“Costs  Least  Amount 
for  Repairs” 

“Dies  Last  Three  Times 
as  Long” 

“Most  Convenient 
Adjustments” 

“Smoothest  Running” 


Get  Our  Catalog 
Describing  This 
and  Other 
Clay  Machinery 


BONNOT 

MACHINERY 

is 

BUILT  FOR 

SERVICE 


MACK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  July  6,  1912. 
The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sirs— Answering  your  question  about  your  Represses,  of 
which  we  have  seven,  I  beg  to  say  that  we  consider  them  better  than 
any  we  have  ever  used,  and  the  best  on  the  market,  both  as  to  effec¬ 
tive  work  and  economy  of  repairs.  At  our  Rockys'de  Works  your 
first  Repress  put  iu there  three  years  ago,  has  had  absolutely  no  re¬ 
pairs,  except  one  brass  bushing— no  babbitting.  The  especial  fea  ture 
of  the  presses  is  the  die  which  lasts  three  times  as  long  as  any  of  the 
other  dies  we  have,  including  those  that  we  make  ourselves,  and  the 
dies  that  we  make  will  last  more  than  twice  as  long  on  your  press  as 
they  will  on  the  other  presses  that  we  use.  This  is  due  to  the  man 
ner  in  which  the  pressure  is  applied. 

Wishing  you  the  success  you  most  certainly  deserve  for  the  care 
you  have  taken  in  putting  your  machinery  on  the  market,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

MACK  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

S.  G.  Guillard,  Vice  Pres,  and  Manager. 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO, 

GALESBURG,  ILLS. 

July  5th,  1912. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen— A  year  ago  last  March  we  installed  our  first  Bonnot 
Repress.  The  lining  of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages,  induced  us  to  put  iu 
live  Bonnot  Presses  on  the  yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five 
have  repressed  a  daily  average  of  16,000  blocks  each  since  their 
installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best  constructed  Repress 
we  have  seen.  The  provision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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BONNOT 


Built  Like  a  Corliss  Engine 


With  solid  bed  plate  and  the  highest  type  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  throughout. 

It  is  designed  especially  for  hollow-ware  and  includes  the  features 
that  such  a  machine  should  possess. 


ist.  A  solid  bed  plate  to  give  rigidity. 

2nd.  Thrust  bearing  of  the  marine  type  having  3  times  as  much 
bearing  surface  as  any  other  hollow-ware  machine. 

3rd.  Provision  for  adjusting  the  nozzle  to  compensate  for  wear  on 
the  auger — the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

4th.  Gears  machine-cut  from  steel,  fully  housed  and  running  in 
oil  bath. 

5th.  All  bearings  accurately  bored  and  bushed  with  removable 
bronze  bushings. 

6th.  Three  sizes  of  augers  and  liners  to  suit  different  sizes  of 
hollow-ware. 


NO.  17  HOLLOW=WARE  MACHINE. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
snd  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13^  in.  by  ll/2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug^  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


WHY 

ARE 

THEY 

THE 

BEST? 


BECAUSE 
THEY  HAVE 
SO  MANY 
VALUABLE 
FEATURES 


THE  FROST  DRY  PAN 


A  FEW  FEATURES 

A  |HEAVY  RIGID  IRON  FRAME,  having  all  parts  machined 
where  they  are  fastened  together,  which  makes  a  true  fitting  joint 
and’one  that  will'not’work  loose. 

AN  OUTSIDE  BEARING  that  holds  the  Horizontal  Driving  Shaft 
in  place  and  prevents  it  from  being  bent  or  otherwise  distorted 
by  the  pull  of  the  drive  belt,  which  would  cause  undue  strain, 
increased  friction  and  consequent  loss  of  power. 


BUILT  ON  HONOR,  MADE  TO  LAST.  Nothing  that  our  years 
of  experience  has  shown  could  be  done  to  make  an  efficient  and 
reliable  machine  has  been  neglected.  Our  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  as  after  years  of  competition,  we  still 
enjoy  the  enviable  reputation  of  making  the  best  Pan,  not  the 
cheapest  at  first  cost,  but  one  that  will  cost  the  least  for  repairs; 
one  that  is  recognized  as  The  Standard  Pan,  and  has  been  since 
we  made  the  first  one  years  ago.  The  proof  is,  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  used  by  all  the  largest  and  most  progressive  Clayworkers  in 
this  and  other  countries. 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wotiker. 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


'TO 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


The  Frost  Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler 


The  steel  plates,  rivets,  tubes, 
braces  and  other  parts  of  our  boil¬ 
ers  are  procured  from  the  most  re¬ 
liable  sources,  and  are  carefully 
tested.  Before  leaving-  our  works 
every  boiler  bearing  our  name  is 
subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  test  of 
50%  above  its  proposed  working 
pressure. 


Perfect  combustion  in  a  furnace 
can  only  be  obtained  by  admitting  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  (oxygen)  to 
combine  with  the  volatile  gases  from 
the  fuel,  which  will  ignite,  providing  a 
sufficient  temperature  is  maintained. 
By  the  use  of  our  Rocking  and 
Dumping  Grates,  the  fire  and  the  air 
spaces  can  be  kept  free  from  ashes 
and  clinkers  without  opening  the  fire 
doors,  thereby  maintaining  a  uni¬ 
form  furnace  temperature,  making 
the  combustion  more  nearly  perfect, 
resulting  in  a  daily  saving  in  the 
amount  of  fuel  used. 

The  increased  efficiency  of  a  fur¬ 
nace  equipped  with  “FROST’’  Rock¬ 
ing  and  Dumping  Grates,  means  a 
proportionate  saving  in  fuel. 


Frost  RocKing  and  Dumping  Grates 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Automatic  Table  for  Multiple  Cutting  of  Hollow  Ware 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  BIake=McFall  Building-,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table 


The  Table  that  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  brick  table  made.  It  gives  an  absolute  down  cut,  and  a  fine  quality  of 
ware,  with  the  least  worry  and  expense.  If  you  need  a  good  brick  table,  ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  this  one. 


Mention  Ths  Clat-Workkb. 
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For  compactness,  strength  and  general  ability,  this  machine  can  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  single  machine.  It  is  very  heavily  built  throughout,  and  if  a  com¬ 
bined  machine  is  not  desired,  your  very  best  consideration  is  due  this  most  excellent 
machine.  The  gears  are  all  cut  steel  and  run  in  oil.  Can  be  furnished  for  either 
brick  or  hollow  ware,  and  give  the  best  possible  service  in  well  prepared  clay.  If 
you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


See  ads  on*pages  526  and  527. 
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The  bricKmen  are  sup= 
posed  to  make  some  of 
their  hay  before  the  sum= 
mer  sun  shines. 
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The  Combined 
Quaker  Outfit 

For  catalogue  and  further 
information  address 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to 

S.  K.  Fletcher, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAVE  THAT  MONEY 

You  can’t  afford  to  use 
labor  where  electricity  will 
do  the  work. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  our 

LAKEWOOD  LINE 

Single,  Double  or  Triple 
Transfers. 

Built  to  specifications  only. 


Lakewood  Electric  Double  Transfer  No.  901 


LAKEWOOD  LINE 


T|e  OHIO  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  Catalogue  Is  Ready 
For  You. 


555  W.  Quincy  St.,  Chicago 

1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St.,  Quebec 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


APRIL,  1913 


Ai  RerfjfeCrosSi  Rescue  Boat  on  Oliver  Avenue"  West  Indianat.  olis,  March  26,  1913 
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One  of  Two  No.  16  “Detroit”  Return  Traps  at  fhe 
Brickyard  of  Porath  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Do  Double  Service 

1st.  Keep  steam  coils  free  and  clear  of  condensa¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  full  area  of  the  pipes  for  the 
transmission  of  heat,  resulting  in  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  dryer. 

2d.  Automatically  return  condensation  from  dryer 
coils  directly  to  the  boiler  at  almost  evapora¬ 
tion  temperature  —  thereby  effecting  a  great 
saving  in  fuel. 

New  Trap  Catalogue  No.  352  C.W.  gives  complete 
information  on  the  construction,  application  and 
operation  of  “Detroit”  Traps.  A  copy  is  waiting 
for  your  address.  Let  us  have  it  today. 


American  Blower  Company 

-  DETROIT.  MICH. - 

U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Sirocco  Company,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Manufacturers  for  Canada. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 


Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 


1436  MacKlind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks) 

> 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  Tux  Clat-Wokkkb. 
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BEFORE  BUYING 

BETTER  CONSIDER 


BONNOT 

Our  line  of  machinery  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  country. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  AUGER  MACHINES  OR  COMBINED 
MACHINES  FOR  ANY  CAPACITY  FROM 
25,000  TO  125,000  DAILY. 

AUTOMATIC  TABLES,  EITHER  ROTARY  OR  RECIP¬ 
ROCATING,  REPRESSES,  DRY-PANS,  PUG 
MILLS,  SCREENS,  CARS,  ETC 


GET  OUR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  COMPLETE  LINE. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  706  and  707. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

f  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
On  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

fWe  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

If  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bearing 
Turn  table;  Patented. 


Dept.  D 


ATLAS  CAR  &  /VYF'G. 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


No.  217-E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


Mention  Thb  Clat-Wouueb. 


That  our  efforts  have 
been  appreciated  by 
the  Clay  Workers  of 
the  country  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  the  Leaders 
in  America  in  the  De¬ 
signing  of  Complete 
Plants  and  the  install¬ 
ing  of  Waste  Heat 


L.  E.  RODGERS 


r  -rj  tj  j  -c'  ■  •  o  •  ti,  Athens,  Ohio,  February  8,  1913. 

L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  I  believe  we  had  the  honor  of  puchasing  and  installing  the  first  waste  heat  dryer  sold 
by  your  company  in  the  spring  of  1904.  This  dryer  gave  such  splendid  results  that  later  we  increased 
the  capacity  of  our  plant  and  added  eight  more  tunnels,  making  twenty  in  all.  The  entire  equipment 
was  purchased  from  your  company. 

Mr.  Rodgers  is  a  very  pleasant  gentleman  to  deal  with  and  gave  the  construction  of  our  dryer 
much  personal  supervision.  He  has  always  been  ready  and  willing  to  give  us  any  advice  or  instruc¬ 
tion  when  any  troubles  arose,  which  we  are  glad  to  say  have  been  very  few,  and  none  in  recent  years. 
The  only  trouble  we  had  was  just  after  installation,  and  was  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  our  part  as 
to  the  proper  handling,  and  no  fault  of  the  dryer. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success  in  1913,  we  are,  „T  ,  . 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  ATHENS  BRICK  COMPANY 
By  W.  N.  Alderman,  (Signed) 

Pres.  &  Gen’l  Mgr. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  Street  CH 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


OUR  NLW  NINE.=FOOT  HEATY  DUTY  DRY  PAN. 

For  design,  strength,  durability  and  efficiency 
this  Dry  Pan  has  no  equal. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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DRY  PANS 


QUALITY 


BOYD 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C,  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

* 


and 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


Still  In  the  Lead 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bln  Bmptler. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

R.  &  S.  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Bolivar  Face  Brick  Co. 

Flake  &  Co..  Inc. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
®vens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons;  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems, 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson- Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Weyers,  A.  W.  F. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

EdgarAllen  Am.  Mang.  Steel  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Ciay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co..  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co..  H. 


Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Ring,  E.  A. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brlok  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co 
Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 


(Continued  on  page  581.) 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


STANDARD  SIZE.S 

Type  0,  18  Tons,  5/s  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  yk  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons,  ll/s  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  %  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons,  1 %  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  difficult  shales. 

The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  Sc  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  Sc  Mfg  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  Sc  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  Sc  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  Sc  Sons,  J.  C. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Fans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  Sc  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Bbyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  Sc  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  A  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Damp  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Oar  Sc  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  Sc  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  Sc  Co.,  H. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Itaymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Urown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Eocomotives. 
Atlas  Car  Sc  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Faving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Fresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Frooflng. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Fot  Machinery. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Flue  Cleaner. 

Simonds,  G.  L.  &  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Fulleys. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Fresses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 


(Continued  on  page  583.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can’t  do.” 


“We  would  build  better. 
But  we  can’t. 

“We  could  build  cheaper, 
But  we  won’t.” 


Send  for  catalog. 


>/v  r-'w  ESTABLISHED-I8<gv,  1 1\]  C°" 

^kron,ohio-u.s.A' 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Wentz”  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 

THE  G.  B.  MENTZ  GO. 

Walllcill,  IN.  V. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Scott -Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co^  The 
Taplln,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insulating  Material. 
Scheel,  Wm.  H. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis.  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Weyers,  A.  W.  F. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Kiln  Irons. 

Tecktonius  _Mfg.  Co..  E.  C. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Dugs. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Iiocomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 


Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Faint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley.  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials) 
Motors. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Packing  Hay. 

Interstate  Hay  Co. 

Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fans  (Dry  and  Wet.) 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 


Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co..  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wa'lace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Tump  Wks 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Hails  and  Hallway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  page  584.) 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

ThePest  and  Most  'Practical 
and  for  Jill  Capacities . 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Bing.,  St.  Louis,  Eo. 

Lieber’s  Code.  Long  Distance 

Cable  Address,  ’Phone 

GRATH,  St,  Louis.  Bell,  Main  235. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin.  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 


School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Scrapers,  Flows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supples.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


Steam  Specialtlea. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Cha«e  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  the  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  *  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Fans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


CROSSLE/Y  The  Name  That  Stands  for  Quality. 

(Every  Machine  We  Sell  is  Our  Agent  Because  it  Sells  Another.) 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  Electrical,  Porcelain,  Tile,  Clayworking,  Clay  Washing  and  Refining  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  INSTALLATIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

♦ 

This  is  our  No.  1  Experimental  or  Laboratory  machine, 
which  is  complete  in  every  respect  and  is  self  contained. 
It  can  be  bolted  down  to  floor  without  any  setting  or 
foundations,  requiring  very  little  space.  We  have  about 
ten  of  these  machines  in  the  largest  Ceramic  Colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  and  we  think  this  alone 
will  testify  to  the  character  and  workmanship  of  this 
machine. 


We  lay  out  your  buildings,  placing  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  in  same  in  the  most  approved  manner,  furnishing 
boilers,  engines,  motors,  etc.,  and  turn  same  over  to  you 
ready  for  use. 

Our  35  years  of  experience  in  this  line  has  made  us 
experts  and  our  engineering  department  is  always  at  your 
service  and  if  you  have  any  knotty  problems  submit  them 
to  us. 


THE  CROSSLEY  MACHINE  CO., 

General  Machinists  and  Founders  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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PATENT  HAND  PRESS 


Our  Patent  Hand  Power  Dry  Press  is 
used  very  extensively  for  manufacturing 
ornamental  bricks  as  it  can  easily  be  fitted 
with  molds  to  make  the  different  designs. 
This  Press  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Bricks  made  on  this 
press  are  equal  in  hardness  and  density  to 
those  made  on  a  steam  power  press. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  dry 
press  machinery  and  brickyard  supplies. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Go. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Avenues, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


ELWOOD 

PRESS 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Hddress  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  BrotRerRood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  ORla 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


_ 

THURBER  BRICK  COMPANY  \ 

Manufacturers  of  « 

THURBER  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK  AND  BRICK  I 

ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  General  Sales  Agent,  | 

Works  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  |; 


^BUILDING  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATIO^^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


AIJ  persons  are  warned  against  INFRINGEMENT. 
FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
BricK  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 


The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 


Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 


MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


M 


Best  Paving  BlocK  Made 


99 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 


The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


— 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres.  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  Fire  and  moulding  Sands. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 


FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 


Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 


Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 


Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 

ears,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand, 
□surpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 


The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO„, 

(C.  A.  Blooafield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


BESSEMER  BLOCK. 


The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVE 

ARE  MADE  OF 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 


Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  Material. 


Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 


Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty -Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 

For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire-Clay  Shapes 


KEYSTONE  NUJTBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 

iy2  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 

as  20  inches. 

Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=Nickel  Steel. 


STEEL  Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen- 
CROSS-HEAD.  sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 

are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Winter  Drying  is  Like  Summer  Drying 
When  You  Have  The  Standard  System 

IT’S  been  pretty  rough  sledding  during  the  winter 
months  for  some  brick  manufacturers  —  those  who 
weren’t  equipped  with  the  right  kind  of  drying  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Breakdowns  and  tie-ups,  due  to  faulty  drying  equip¬ 
ment,  have  caused  many  a  bnckmaker  to  fervently  vow: 

“Never  again!  I  won’t  go  through  another  winter  with 
that  dad-blamed  drier!’’  Maybe  you  were  among  the 
sufferers?  If  so,  now  is  the  time  to  get  busy  and  maJ^e 
good  on  that  good  resolution. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  The  Standard  Drier  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  drying  all  varieties  of  clays  the  year  around  at 
.  the  many  plants  where  it  is  installed. 

We’ll  do  more.  Under  our  guaranty  we’ll  take  the 
risk  of  demonstrating  the  success  of  The  Standard  Nat¬ 
ural  Draft  Steam  Drying  System  on  your  clay — at  your 
plant.  Put  it  up  to  us!  Write  for  the  catalog  and  an 
estimate.  Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1  547 
McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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wiped  out,  thousands  left  homeless  and  poverty  stricken, 
towns  devastated,  rich  farm  lands  ruined  and  cities  left 
wrecked  or  badly  crippled.  The  yellow  press  added  to  the 
great  sorrow  that  hung  over  the  nation,  through  their  gross 
exaggerations  which  drove  almost  insane  many  a  wife  or 
husband  who  could  not  be  informed  of  the  safety  of  their 
loved  ones  held  for  days  in  the  flooded  districts.  The  dis¬ 
aster  showed  conclusively  how  fierce  and  forceful  are  the 
elements  and  how  little  human  kind  have  them  under  control. 

Believing  in  God’s  goodness,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
superstitious  people  who  claim  it  was  a  demonstration  of 
God’s  displeasure  with  the  way  His  people  were  doing.  From 
the  many  theories  advanced  in  the  current  magazines  the 
most  plausible  is  the  following:  The  unusual  conditions  of 


the  first  four  states  mentioned,  Omaha  being  the  worst  suf¬ 
ferer,  while  in  Texas  and  Arkansas  there  was  terrible  de¬ 
struction  to  the  forests.  The  disturbed  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  caused  a  tremendous  rainfall  in  the  Middle  West  and 
central  states,  principally  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  could 
not  be  taken  care  of  by  the  streams  tributary  to  the  Ohio. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  there 
been  such  a  downpour,  which  lasted  for  forty-eight  hours, 
in  many  instances  the  water  reaching  six  to  twelve  feet 
above  flood  stage.  While  the  Ohio  river  was  not  overtaxed 
to  an  unusual  extent,  the  lesser  streams,  such  as  the  Wabash, 
White,  Kankakee,  Miami,  Scioto,  Mad  and  Muskingum  rivers, 
were  raging  torrents,  overflowing  their  banks  in  many  places, 
caused  great  destruction  to  houses  and  other  buildings,  rail- 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  OHIO  VALLEY  FLOODS. 


A  Few  Pertinent  Facts  Pertaining  to  the  Recent  Terrible 
Destructive  Storms  and  Flood. 


DURING  THE  LATTER  PART  of  March  the  world  was 
shocked  by  the  news  of  the  terrible  disasters  wrought 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States  by  torna¬ 
does,  cyclones,  floods  and  fire.  Many  people  were  drowned 
or  killed,  but  the  enormous  destruction  of  property  and  the 
resulting  poverty  to  thousands  of  families  was  the  most  se¬ 
rious  part  of  this  awful  calamity.  Whole  families  were 


heat  and  high  humidity  created  cyclonic  storms,  of  which 
there  were  three,  the  first  originating  in  British  Columbia 
March  17th  and  passing  southeasterly  through  Washington, 
Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Colorado  and  thence  northeast,  passing 
over  Kansas,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence; 
the  second  originated  March  19th  and  passed  through  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Texas  and  turned  northeast,  following  the  first,  while 
the  third  originated  in  Nevada  March  22nd,  passed  eastward 
across  Utah  and  Colorado  and  thence  northeast  through  Ne¬ 
braska,  Iowa  and  Michigan.  Tornadoes  were  developed  from 
these  cyclonic  storms  and  wrought  much  destruction  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Houses 
and  buildings  were  blown  down  and  many  people  killed  in 
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road  and  interurban  tracks,  bridges  and  farm  lands,  and  in 
many  instances  flooded  power  bouses,  so  that  whole  cities 
went  without  light,  gas,  drinking  water  and  electric  car 
service  for  a  week  or  more. 

Several  of  the  leading  magazines  estimate  the  total  deaths 
to  exceed  five  hundred,  while  the  total  millions  of  dollars 
lost  in  destruction  to  property  will  never  be  fully  known. 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  though  the  chief  sufferers,  were  not  alone 
in  this  awful  catastrophe.  The  flooded  conditions  were  wide¬ 
spread  in  New  York,  while  the  James  river  at  Richmond,  Va., 
was  7.5  feet  above  flood  stage;  Shawneetown  in  southern 
Illinois,  on  the  Ohio  river,  was  completely  wiped  out;  people 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  suffered  greatly;  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  had  its  troubles.  To  be  sure,  this  was  not  as 
serious  in  loss  of  life  as  the  Johnstown  flood,  which  was 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  dam  in  1889,  whereby  thousands 
were  drowned,  nor  was  it  as  bad  in  that  respect  as  the  Gal¬ 
veston  disaster  in  1900,  but  the  disaster  is  so  widespread 
that  it  has  awakened  the  public  mind  to  the  need  of  greater 
protection  from  this  danger. 

One  gratifying  feature  of  this  flood  time  was  the  heroic 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  FORMER  CLAYWORKER’S  EXPERIENCE  IN 
THE  GREAT  DAYTON  FLOOD. 


AS  THE  READERS  of  The  Clay-Worker  are  perhaps  sur¬ 
feited  with  the  many  press  reports  of  conditions  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  flood  in  Dayton,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
experiences  of  an  eye-witness  residing  in  the  center  of  the 
business  district  of  Dayton  and  there  marooned  during  the 
awful  days  of  flood  and  fire  would  be  of  interest. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fateful  day  of  March 
25th,  the  factory  whistles  wakened  the  people  of  Dayton  to  a 
realization  of  their  danger,  and  the  fact  that  the  levees  were 
threatened.  Hundreds  arose  and  hurried  to  the  river  bank 
to  view  the  water.  About  eight  o’clock  the  levees,  which 
were  weakened  above  and  below  the  business  section,  broke, 
cutting  off,  or  very  nearly  cutting  off,  the  escape  of  thousands 
who  had  crowded  near  the  river  bank.  The  wave  of  water 
came  on  so  rapidly  that  many  people  in  order  to  reach  their 
homes  or  places  of  business,  hardly  three  or  four  blocks 
distant,  were  compelled  to  wade  waist  deep  through  rush 


The  Ohio  River  and  Its  Principal  Tributary  Streams,  With  Location  of  Cities  That  Suffered  Most  From  Flood. 


methods  used  and  the  spirit  which  predominated  in  all  flooded 
districts.  Gallant  work  was  necessary  in  many  instances 
and  the  American  citizens  were  never  found  wanting.  When 
the  water  receded  the  need  of  caring  for  the  thousands  of 
homeless  was  paramount.  Subscriptions  were  taken  and 
each  locality  was,  as  a  rule,  able  to  take  care  of  their  finan¬ 
cial  needs.  The  clothing  and  feeding  of  the  wretched  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  people  was  an  enormous  task,  but  quickly  ac¬ 
complished  and  each  city  and  town  took  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  entirely  able  to  support  their  stricken 
people.  There  was  no  real  cause  for  a  nation-wide  appeal. 
As  quickly  as  the  poverty-stricken  people  were  cared  for, 
the  local  boards  of  health  began  active  campaigns  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  cleaning  up  processes  were 
instituted.  In  Indianapolis  a  refurnishing  campaign  was 
started  and  several  thousand  homes  were  fefurnished  com¬ 
plete  by  the  citizens  of  the  Hoosier  capital.  All  the  poor 
have  been  taken  care  of  and  the  cleaning  up  process  is  still 
continuing,  temporary  bridges  are  being  built  and  the  legal 
phases  taken  up. 


ing  waters,  which  rose,  not  by  inches,  but  by  feet.  So  sud¬ 
den  was  this  inrush  of  waters  that  many  drivers  of  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  at  once  busied  themselves  in  rescuing  and  trans¬ 
porting  people  to  a  point  of  safety  and  were  themselves 
forced,  a  few  minutes  later,  to  abandon  their  wagons  and  au¬ 
tomobiles  and  seek  safety  in  buildings  nearby.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later  the  streets  were  full  of  rushing  water,  littered  (if 
it  can  be  so  termed)  in  all  directions  with  horses,  wagons, 
automobiles,  house  tops  and  floating  debris  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  in  some  instances,  persons  clinging  to  wreckage  watch 
ing  for  a  chance  to  gain  a  point  of  safety. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  break  there  was  eight  feet  of 
water  rushing  through  Main  street,  and  in  fact,  all  of  the 
business  streets  of  the  city.  With  plate  glass  store  fronts 
crashing  almost  every  second,  and  the  rush  of  water  through 
store  rooms  and  around  corners,  past  lamp  posts  and  trolley 
poles,  one  was  reminded  very  much  of  Niagara  Rapids.  Iu 
one  place,  where  a  large  department  store  had  just  finished 
a  deep  excavation  for  a  large  addition  to  their  structure,  the 
water  rushed  into  this  sump  carrying  horses,  men,  lumber 
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boxes,  wreckage  of  every  description,  transforming  this  base¬ 
ment  into  a  veritable  death  pool.  At  one  time  as  many  as 
seven  or  eight  horses  and  three  men  were  clinging  to  wreck¬ 
age  in  this  whirlpool.  The  men,  however,  were  rescued  by 
ropes  and  life  buoys  from  adjoining  buildings.  When  the 
flood  was  coming  up  and  when  it  had  attained  its  height  the 
rush  of  waters  over  the  smooth  paved  streets  was  so  great 
in  contrast  with  stationary  objects,  such  as  trolley  poles, 
trolley  wires,  lamp  posts  and  other  obstructions,  it  was  worth 
a  man’s  life  to  try  to  navigate  a  boat  in  the  streets.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  boats  were  seen  to  strike  these  obstructions  and  dump 
the  occupants  into  the  water,  and  some  of  them  were  lost. 
The  water  came  up  so  quickly  that  people  were  caught  in 
their  automobiles  and  had  to  abandon  them.  From  the  build¬ 
ing  in  which  the  writer  was  marooned  he  saw  a  lady  in  an 
automobile  turn  from  Fourth  street  into  Ludlow,  encounter¬ 
ing  about  three  and  one-half  feet  of  water  which  killed  her 
engine.  Sitting  there  for  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  waiting 
for  relief,  the  water  rose  so  rapidly  as  to  wash  her  back  over 
the  seat  and  drown  her  before  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  on¬ 
lookers. 

Streets  Become  Canals. 

Some  idea  of  the  swiftness  of  the  current  on  the  smooth 
paved  streets  may  be  obtained  when  I  tell  you  that  automo¬ 
biles,  pianos  and  other  heavy  articles  were  swept  away  as 


A  Wrecked  Dwelling  After  the  Flood,  Floors  and  Furnish¬ 
ings  Covered  With  Slime. 


so  much  floating  debris.  A  little  later,  when  the  crashing  of 
store  fronts  became  general,  merchandise  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  could  be  seen  floating  down  the  streets,  bolts  of  cloth 
or  ribbon,  bundles  of  clothing,  in  all  forms,  dummies,  and 
every  conceivable  thing  to  be  found  in  the  modern  shops  of 
a  modern  city,  representing  millions  of  wealth,  passing  before 
the  eye.  A  great  many  men  and  boys  were  quick  to  rig  up 
wire  waste  baskets  with  poles  attached,  and  from  second 
story  windows  were  enabled  to  gather  in  floating  articles  of 
every  description,  from  boxes  of  cigars  and  bolts  of  cloth  and 
silk  to  goods  from  jewelry  stores,  such  as  silver  cups  and 
urns  and  vases  that  bobbed  on  the  water  until  they  became 
capsized.  To  be  seen  hurrying  along  on  the  tide  were  dining 
room  tables  all  set  for  service,  with  water  bottles,  catsup 
bottles,  etc.,  intact,  just  as  they  had  raised  with  the  waters 
and  floated  swiftly  out  through  the  demolished  fronts  of  the 
restaurants  and  cafes.  The  writer  observed  one  peculiar  in¬ 
stance  of  life  preservation  in  the  case  of  a  little  mouse  running 
frantically  around  the  edge  of  a  butcher’s  block,  evidently  car¬ 
ried  there  in  trying  to  get  to  a  point  of  safety.  Struggling 
horses  meeting  at  street  intersections,  whinnying  to  one  an¬ 
other,  offered  a  pathetic  turn  to  the  situation. 

Marooned  in  office  buildings  were  scores  of  people  tvho 
had  been  crowded  from  the  sidewalks  to  the  upper  floors, 
unsupplied,  of  course,  with  anything  in  the  way  of  food  or 
drink,  and  to  get  sustenance  to  such,  afforded  a  chance  for 


a  display  of  ingenuity.  Twine  was  thrown  across  the  streets 
to  be  followed  by  a  light  rope  on  which  was  suspended  a 
basket,  and  from  the  Arcade  building,  built  around  a  center 
court,  which  houses  one  of  the  most  complete  markets  in 
the  United  States,  food  was  elevated  into  the  building  when 
the  water  first  began  to  rise,  a  great  many  people  in  the 
downtown  buildings  were  supplied  with  food  by  this  im¬ 
provised  trolley  system. 

Following  this  menace  of  flood,  in  one  of  the  blocks  of 
the  city,  about  an  hour  after  the  flood  had  struck  the  busi¬ 
ness  section,  three  four-story  brick  buildings  of  the  older 
type,  completely  collapsed,  due  to  the  undermining  of  the 
foundations,  the  plunging  debris  disappearing  under  the  flood 
waters.  It  was  reported  by  people  across  the  street  from 
these  collapsed  buildings  that  they  had  housed  a  number  of 
people,  some  of  whom  had  been  seen  just  before  the  collapse 
viewing  the  flood  from  the  front  windows.  However,  the 
clearing  away  of  the  debris  will  disclose  the  correctness  of 
this  report. 

Conflagration  Add  to  Horror. 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  first 
day  of  the  terrible  flood,  fire  started  about  two  blocks  west 
of  the  center  of  the  business  district  on  Fifth  street,  and 
burned  fiercely  all  afternoon  and  well  into  the  night  before  it 
burned  itself  out.  It  appeared  for  a  while  as  though  it  might 


A  Bungalow  That  Was  Floated  Away  and  Landed  in  a 

Washout. 


take  a  turn  and  sweep  across  the  business  section.  At  night¬ 
fall  a  second  and  larger  fire  started  about  five  blocks  south 
of  the  business  center  on  Main  street,  with  the  wind  favor¬ 
able  for  progress  toward  the  business  heart  of  the  city.  How¬ 
ever,  the  canal  and  other  intervening  stretches  of  water  ar¬ 
rested  this  fire  before  any  great  damage  was  done. 

As  darkness  fell,  a  man  stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  Al¬ 
gonquin  Hotel  announced  through  a  megaphone  to  men  on 
the  tops  of  other  tall  buildings  that  the  mayor  had  ordered 
that  no  lights  or  fires  of  any  description  were  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  on  account  of  the  terrible  menace  from  fire,  with 
absolute  helplessness  against  fire  protection,  and  each  group 
of  people  in  each  building  organized  themselves  under  a 
martial  law  condition  and  saw  to  it  that  these  orders  were 
strictly  obeyed.  The  gas  and  electric  lights  being  cut  off, 
lamps  and  candles  were  the  only  means  of  light,  and  these 
wherever  flashed  were  quickly  subdued  by  careful  watchers. 
Even  the  privilege  of  smoking  was  under  ban  and  it  was 
almost  all  a  man’s  life  was  worth  to  attempt  violation  of 
the  order. 

Wednesday,  the  flood  showed  no  signs  of  abatement,  the 
water  rushing  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep  throughout  all 
the  business  section  of  the  city,  covering  six  square  miles  of 
area  and  people  were  beginning  to  wonder  when  the  flood 
would  start  to  subside.  About  three  o’clock  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  in  a  small  drug  store  two  blocks  east  of  the  business 
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center,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Clair  and  Third  streets,  a  third 
fire  started  and  gained  tremendous  headway.  This  fire  was 
said  to  have  had  its  inception  in  an  explosion.  The  wind 
was  blowing  in  a  southwesterly  direction  and  the  fire  rapidly 
approached  the  Beckel  Hotel,  one  of  the  leading  hotels.  As 
nightfall  approached,  the  fire  attained  great  proportions  and 
very  few  were  brave  enough  to  think  of  retiring.  The  fire 
continued  steadily  consuming  one  business  block  after  an¬ 
other  until  at  three  o’clock  Thursday  morning  it  reached  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Third  and  Jefferson  streets.  At  this  point  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  city  by  fire  hung  in  the  balance.  The  wind 
was  now  changing  from  southwest  to  south,  and  the  Fourth 
National  Bank  building,  a  staunch  four-story  brick  structure 


street,  running  north  and  south,  and  still  gain  a  footing  in 
the  business  district.  However,  the  wind  changing  from  south 
to  southeast  after  a  few  hours,  removed  this  danger  and 
greatly  relieved  many  thousands  of  persons  marooned  in  the 
downtown  structures.  The  sensation  of  this  situation  of 
facing  death  in  the  streets  by  flood,  by  fire  where  we  were, 
or  death  by  crossing  house  tops,  was  one  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  for  there  seemed  no  escape  once  the  fire  crossed  Jef¬ 
ferson  street.  The  more  thoughtful  of  the  men  marooned  in 
these  downtown  buildings,  and  more  especially  the  men  who 
had  a  double  responsibility  of  families  with  them,  had  fore¬ 
seen  this  situation  and  with  steel  cable  cut  from  elevator  shafts 
had  made  all  arrangements  to  get  these  cables  across  the 
street,  and  as  a  last  resort  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  with  cables 


Example  of  the  Wreck  of  Asphalt  Streets  in  Dayton.  There 
Are  Miles  of  Them  in  This  Condition,  Nothing  Left 
But  the  Concrete  Base. 


Ludlow  Street,  Dayton,  Looking  North  from  Fourth.  The 
Algonquin  Hotel  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 


Ludlow  Street,  Dayton,  Looking  South  from  Fourth,  March 
25,  1913.  Daily  News  Building  and  Elks’  Club 
on  the  Corner. 

with  good  fire  walls,  here  checked  the  flames.  People  just 
across  the  street  in  the  Beckel  Hotel,  frenzied  by  an  even¬ 
ing  and  night  of  watching  the  approaching  flames,  had  man¬ 
aged  to  escape  across  the  roofs  by  ladders  and  cables  and 
attained  the  new  nine-story  State  Bank  building  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  western  end  of  the  block.  But  the  Fourth  National 
Bank  building,  upholding  the  honor  of  brick  construction,  at 
this  point  arrested  the  fire  which,  after  burning  against  its 
great  side  walls  for  hours,  with  the  shifting  wind,  crossed 
Third  street  and  proceeded  southward.  Here  were  located 
a  number  of  large  paint  stores,  one  of  them  among  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  The  burning  oils  and  paints 
made  a  tremendous  blaze  with  the  menace  still  existing  that 
the  flames  might  cross  Jefferson  street,  which  parallels  Main 


Debris  Left  in  the  Waiting  Sheds  of  the  Dayton  Union  Sta¬ 
tion.  A  Similar  Condition  Prevailed  Throughout 
the  Business  Section. 

as  a  guide.  The  water  at  this  time  had  receded  to  a  stage 
of  perhaps  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet  in  depth  in  the  streets 
and  it  might  have  been  possible  to  have  saved  a  great  many 
lives  had  the  necessity  for  using  these  cables  arisen. 

Thursday  morning  saw  the  fire  burning  eastward  and  the 
anxiety  once  more  abated;  people  began  to  take  more  interest 
in  the  subsiding  water  and  surmise  when  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  their  feet  on  the  sidewalk,  as  the  last  two  days  had 
seemed  an  age.  'The  water,  though  quick  in  invading  the 
streets,  seemed  extremely  slow  to  evacuate  after  their  con¬ 
quest,  and  the  flood  receded  by  inches.  Friday  morning  saw 
the  flood  at  a  stage  of  perhaps  three  to  six  feet  deep  in  the 
central  business  section,  and  in  buildings  where  they  had 
not  had  a  bite  to  eat  or  a  drop  to  drink  s’nce  Tuesday  morn- 
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ing,  the  men  secured  ropes  and  in  Alpine  fashion  tied  them¬ 
selves  in  strings  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  and  braved 
the  currents  across  the  streets  toward  hotels  or  other  points 
of  possible  food  supplies.  Friday  afternoon  at  four  o’clock, 
those  who  could  procure  rubber  boots  or  who  cared  to  brave 
the  cold  waters  could  be  seen  wading  around  the  streets; 
business  men  anxious  to  see  the  condition  of  their  places  of 
business;  people  who  had  been  marooned  a  few  blocks  away 
from  their  homes  trying  to  get  home;  people  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  taking  chances  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  their  relatives 
and  friends. 

Saturday  morning  when  the  residents  of  downtown  Day- 
ton  were  able  to  step  out  in  the  streets,  the  evidences  of  de¬ 
vastation  were  everywhere.  Practically  every  plate  glass 
window  and  street  front  was  gone.  Show  cases,  shelving, 
counters,  merchandise,  and  everything  housed  in  the  ordinary 
shop,  tumbled  into  an  incongruous  mass  in  the  center  of 
the  stores  and  covered  with  the  omnipresent  four  to  six 
inches  of  black,  slimy  mud,  or  floated  away  completely,  never 
to  be  seen  again.  One  of  the  first  things  to  meet  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  was  the  fact  that  through  the  wonderful 
executive  force  of  Mr.  John  H.  Patterson,  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  whose  factory  luckily  being  on  high 
ground  was  not  touched  by  the  flood,  the  State  Militia  had 
been  hurried  to  the  scene  and  had  been  posted  for  sentry 
duty  along  the  main  business  streets  of  the  city  at  daybreak 
Saturday  morning.  The  orders  were  that  all  pedestrians 
must  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  streets  or  roadway,  the  sol¬ 
diers  patrolling  the  sidewalks  to  see  that  no  one  should  mo¬ 
lest  any  of  the  places  of  business  left  wide  open  by  the  flood. 
A  little  later  in  the  day  business  men  began  to  arrive  at 
their  places  of  business  with  such  help  as  they  could  pick  up, 
and  began  to  board  up  their  street  fronts,  or  endeavor  to 
recover  what  salvage  they  could  find. 

Bring  Order  Out  of  Chaos. 

Martial  law  was  now  in  full  force,  with  the  curfew  bell 
ringing  at  six  o’clock  each  evening,  when  all  the  residents 
of  Dayton  should  be  in  their  homes  and  off  the  streets  within 
ten  minutes  thereafter,  or  be  subject  to  arrest.  There  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  until  five  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
when  they  were  at  liberty  again  to  be  on  the  streets. 

During  Saturday  a  great  many  supply  stations  were  es¬ 
tablished  to  supply  the  famished  people  with  food.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Dayton  Club,  the  Bicycle  Club,  the  leading 
charity  organizations  and  lodges  of  the  city  were  wide  open 
to  all  alike,  irrespective  of  color  or  nationality,  where  they 
were  supplied  with  coffee,  sandwiches  and  canned  provisions 
that  had  been  hurried  forward  on  relief  trains  that  had  been 
waiting  for  the  water  to  subside. 

The  next  feature  that  presented  itself  to  relief  workers 
was  the  fact  that  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  dead  animals, 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  etc.,  littered  the  streets  in  every  direction. 
The  writer  counted  twenty-one  dead  horses  banked  against 
the  rear  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  where  the  peculiar  twist 
of  the  current  had  washed  them,  singly  and  in  groups.  There 
was  wreckage  everywhere,  some  streets  for  a  distance  of  two 
blocks  piled  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high  with  parts  of  houses 
and  debris  of  every  description;  street  cars  washed  from 
their  trucks,  railroad  engines  ditched,  caused  by  the  under¬ 
mining  of  the  tracks,  and  the  usual  after  sights  that  follow 
such  a  destructive  flood  as  was  experienced  by  Dayton. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  iron  posts  of  the  sidewalk  light¬ 
ing  system  were  broken  off  at  the  sidewalk  level,  trolley 
poles  had  been  bent  and  twisted  by  the  wreckage,  miles  upon 
miles  of  asphalt  streets,  with  the  asphalt  surface  washed 
away  and  lying  in  large  drifts  at  the  end  of  the  street,  while 
the  brick  pavements  were  practically  intact.  I  only  know 
of  one  instance  where  a  brick  pavement  was  injured,  and 
here  the  whole  street,  foundation,  bricks  and  all,  were  lifted 
up  by  the  waters. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster:  It  is  the  popular  opinion 


that,  in  a  large  measure,  it  was  due  to  the  character  and 
number  of  the  bridges  crossing  the  river  at  various  points. 
They  were  so  low  that  they  soon  became  impediments  to 
the  streams  and  diverted  the  volume  of  water  into  the  streets 
of  the  city.  The  railroad  bridge  crossing  the  river  to  the 
west  of  the  city,  a  solid  steel  truss  bridge,  when  once  the 
water  reached  the  bottom  of  the  trusses,  acted  as  a  dam  ten 
feet  in  height,  which  of  itself  would  easily  throw  the  vast 
volume  of  water  into  the  center  of  the  city.  Of  course,  a 
combination  of  circumstances  led  to  the  dreadful  climax. 
Such  a  combination  may  never  occur  again,  but  the  part  of 
wisdom  should  lead  the  city  and  county  engineers  to  make 
some  provision  against  such  a  possibility.  B.  J.  G. 


THE  ICY-HOT  BOTTLE  COMPANY  DOING  BUSINESS 
DURING  THE  FLOOD. 


Broken  levees  and  reservoirs  accompanied  by  the  record 
amount  of  rainfall  for  March  caused  the  greatest  flood  in  the 
history  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Over  two  thousand  persons 
were  drowned  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  homeless.  The 


West  Second  Street,  Cincinnati,  Under  Ten  Feet  of  Water. 


monetary  loss  cannot  be  estimated  but  will  reach  high  in  the 
millions. 

The  shore  line  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  was  between 
Pearl  and  Third  streets,  causing  most  of  the  business  houses 
in  the  wholesale  district  to  suspend  busines.  The  Icy-Hot 
Bottle  Company,  located  at  122  West  Second  street,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ten  feet  of  water.  Fortunately  the  office  and 
shipping  rooms  were  above  the  first  floor.  The  employes 
plied  their  way  to  and  from  the  factory  in  boats  after  the 
style  of  the  Venetians,  entering  the  building  via  fire  escapes 
and  second  story  windows.  Orders  were  promptly  filled  under 
difficulties  by  lowering  the  cases  out  of  the  windows  by  long 
ropes  into  the  boats.  In  this  way  the  company  managed  to 
continue  business  without  interruption  but  with  some  incon¬ 
venience. 

The  above  reproduction  gives  a  fair  conception  of  the 
height  of  the  water  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  a  view  of  Sec¬ 
ond  street  looking  east  from  Elm.  On  the  left  side  is  the 
plant  of  the  Icy-Hot  Bottle  Company,  in  front  of  which  the 
water  was  ten  feet  deep  with  a  current  of  ten  miles  per  hour. 
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LETTERS  FROM  CLAYWORKERS  IN  THE  FLOOD  ZONE. 


THE  FOLLOWING  communications  from  our  readers  in 
the  trouble  zone  will  be  read  with  interest  by  their 
friends  in  the  trade: 

Cincinnati  Brick  Plant  Suffers. 

Friend  Randall: 

Your  letter  of  29th  read.  My  answer  will  necessarily  be 
brief,  as  I  am  immersed  in  the  work  of  rehabilitating  our 
brick  plant,  so  seriously  damaged  by  the  recent  flood. 

We  had  about  ten  feet  of  water  over  our  entire  outfit  at 
Blairville,  O.,  and  with  the  high  wind  that  prevailed  during 
the  height  of  the  water  the  damage  to  kilns  and  buildings 
was  increased.  It  looks  to  me,  after  a  careful  survey  yester¬ 
day,  that  it  will  take  the  profits  of  last  year,  and  we  had 
fortunately  a  good  season,  to  put  the  works  in  a  working  con- 


flood.  Operations  with  us  have  been  suspended  during  three 
weeks  on  account  of  the  high  water  in  Pigeon  creek.  We 
had  just  filled  an  up-draft  kiln  with  350,000  green  brick  as 
the  flood  came  on.  We  built  a  large  dam  around  the  kiln 
in  order  to  save  it  and  although  the  water  broke  through 
several  times  and  has,  no  doubt,  slightly  damaged  some  of 
the  brick  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln,  yet  we  have  saved 
the  kiln  as  a  whole.  At  one  time  we  had  as  many  as  five 
large  sized  syphons  at  work  pumping  water  which  had 
seeped  through  our  dam,  the  water  being  so  high  around  the 
dam  and  the  pressure  so  heavy  that  it  forced  the  water 
through  at  times.  Outside  of  the  suspension  of  business  at 
this  plant  we  sustained  no  damage  whatever.  Our  other 
Evansville  plants  have  not  been  affected  by  the  flood. 


Reconnoitering 
in  a  Skiff 
About  the  Brick 
Plant  at 
Evansville,  Ind. 


Kilns  of  First 
Avenue  Brick  Co., 
Evansville, 

About  Which 
Dam  Was  Built. 


dition,  and  will  take  some  little  time  before  we  can  have  a 
new  stock  of  brick  for  the  market.  Most  of  our  competitors 
are  in  almost  as  bad  a  condition,  making  the  supply  on 
hand  very  small.  I  don’t  think  the  press  has  exaggerated 
the  conditions  in  this  section  and  through  Ohio.  Your  con¬ 
vention  report  was  fine  and  denotes  that  you  had  very  in¬ 
teresting  proceedings.  We  still  intend  to  do  business  at  the 
old  stand  and  try  and  recoup  our  losses. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  10,  1913.  J.  M.  Blair. 

The  Situation  at  Evansville,  Ind. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  enclose  a  newspaper  clipping  which  will  give  you  a 
slight  indication  of  the  situation  at  our  plant  during  the 


Although  the  river  came  up  higher  than  ever  before  in 
its  history,  our  city  proper  suffered  no  damage.  Some  of 
the  suburbs  which  lie  lower  than  the  main  city,  including 
the  district  in  which  our  First  avenue  plant  is  located,  were 
inundated  from  one  to  three  feet.  A  great  deal  of  suffering 
and  damage  was  experienced  in  the  low  lands  surrounding 
our  city  and  for  several  hundred  miles  along  the  Ohio  river. 

We  are  sending  you  herewith  several  kodak  pictures  taken 
by  Mr.  Kleymeyer  at  the  First  avenue  plant. 

No.  1,  taken  from  a  point  on  First  avenue,  showing  the 
brick  plant  in  the  distance,  the  depth  of  the  water  across 
the  road  being  from  two  to  four  feet.  (See  page  591.) 

No.  2,  some  of  the  junior  clayworkers  riding  about  the 
brick  plant  in  a  skiff. 

No.  3  is  a  view  of  the  first  kiln,  around  which  the  dam 
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was  built.  Mr.  Herman  Bredenkamp,  the  superintendent,  is 
seen  standing  on  the  top  of  the  four  foot  dam,  the  water 
being  almost  up  to  the  top. 

We  learn  that  the  newspaper  correspondents  sent  out 
greatly  exaggerated  reports  about  conditions  in  Evansville 
proper  and  as  before  stated,  the  river  did  not  get  beyond 
Water  street  and  only  up  to  the  curbing  on  that  street,  all 
of  the  stores  on  Water  street  being  open  for  business  the 
same  as  usual.  Yours  very  truly, 

First  Avenue  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

Evansville,  Ind.,  April  10,  1913.  By  H.  C.  Kleymeyer. 

Heavy  Damage  at  St.  Louis. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

For  some  reason  I  failed  to  receive  my  March  number  of 
The  Clay-Worker  and  can’t  help  hollering.  Presume  it  is 
on  account  of  flood  conditions  in  Indianapolis.  Hope  floods 
did  you  no  damage.  Am  anxious  to  get  March  number,  on 
account  of  the  convention. 

I  was  through  the  Laclede-Christy  plant  last  week.  They 
suffered  about  $50,000  damage  on  account  of  the  high  water. 
I  am  still  burning  at  No.  3  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  but 
business  seems  off  all  around.  Maybe  on  account  of  so 
much  rain  of  late.  Pretty  bright  outlook,  especially  in  the 
paving  business,  for  the  coming  season.  No.  3  yard  was  down 
only  two  weeks  during  the  winter.  Here  is  hoping  you  will 
have  a  very  prosperous  year,  and  the  same  to  every  clay- 
worker.  Most  respectfully, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  11,  1913.  G.  C.  Scott. 

W.  P.  Blair  Marooned  for  Seven  Days. 

Dear  Randall: 

Having  learned  that  my  house  in  Terre  Haute  was  badly 
damaged  last  Monday,  I  tried  to  get  to  that  city,  leaving 
Cleveland  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  at  9:10  p.  m.  Monday, 
March  24,  since  which  time  until  yesterday  morning,  I  have 
been  in  a  state  of  involuntary  confinement  between  two  flood 
conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Brinkhaven,  O.  I  am  now  back 
in  Cleveland  and  expect  to  wait  a  day  or  two  before  attempt¬ 
ing  again  to  reach  Terre  Haute.  Otherwise,  I  am  all  right. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Cleveland,  O.,  March  31,  1913.  Will  P.  Blair. 

Claycraft  Plant  Escaped  the  Flood. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  advise  you  that  we  were  not 
damaged  by  the  flood.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  the  time 
to  write  you  a  longer  letter  on  this  subject,  as  a  great  deal 
could  be  told  about  the  floods  in  and  about  Columbus.  With 
kindest  regards  to  you  and  your  family,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Columbus,  O.,  April  10,  1913.  W.  H.  Hoagland. 

Canton  Not  in  Trouble  Zone. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  flood  had  no  effect  on  us 
other  than  interfering  with  mails  and  shipments.  In  this 
city  the  street  car  service  and  water  service  was  discontinued 
fob  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  and  the  actual  loss  by 
flood  was  trifling.  Yours  very  truly, 

The  Bonnot  Company, 

A.  A.  Oldham,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

Canton,  O.,  April  9,  1913. 

A  Lucky  Buckeye. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Replying  to  your  esteemed  favcfr  under  date  of  March 
29th,  we  desire  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  expression 
of  sympathy  concerning  the  recent  flood  and  as  stated  in 
our  former  letter  we  were  located  entirely  out  of  the  flooded 
district  and  were  only  affected  indirectly  by  conditions  ac¬ 
companying  such  a  catastrophe.  All  public  utilities  were 
out  of  commission,  including  mails,  telegraph,  telephone, 


street  cars  and  steam  roads,  all  of  which  made  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  accomplish  anything  during  the  last  ten  days.  This, 
however,  is  gradually  clearing  up  and  we  hope  soon  to  look 
back  upon  this  condition  only  as  a  matter  of  history.  We 
can  certainly  sympathize  with  you  in  reference  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  existed  at  Indianapolis,  which,  we  understand, 
were  very  bad,  but  not  nearly  as  bad  as  they  were  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  Dayton.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co., 

Per  S.  M.  Chase,  Secy,  and  Gen’l.  Manager. 

Columbus,  O.,  April  4,  1913. 

Everything  Lovely  at  Martinsville,  Ind. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  flood  missed  us  by  two  feet, 
and  consequently  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  on  having 
built  on  comparatively  high  ground.  With  barely  enough 
coal  on  hand  to  burn  off  kilns  on  fire,  we  suffered  no  loss, 
but  were  compelled  to  shut  down  the  plant  for  lack  of  fuel, 
as  freight  traffic  had  to  be  dispensed  with  for  nearly  two 
weeks  on  account  of  the  numerous  washouts,  destroyed 
bridges,  etc.  Everything  is  running  in  good  shape  again, 
and  prospects  look  fine,  especially  for  “Rustique  Oriental” 
builders,  the  demand  for  which  is  always  strong. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Martinsville  Brick  Co., 

Martinsville,  Ind.,  April  12,  1913.  Ed  Poston,  Secy. 

The  Hocking  Valley  Plants  Not  Flooded. 

Dear  Randall: 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  not  flood  sufferers  here 
only  indirectly,  in  that  we  were  for  a  few  days  shut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  outside  world  and  only  this 
week  have  our  railroads  coming  in  here  opened  up  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  mails  coming  in  regularly.  There  was  no  high 
water  here,  and  you  probably  know  from  what  you  have 
read  in  the  papers  as  much  about  the  flood  outside  as  I  do 
as  we  did  not  even  get  a  newspaper  here  for  four  or  five 
days  and  only  had  wild  rumors  as  to  disasters  outside.  This 
was  not  a  pleasant  situation,  but  we  ought  not  to  complain, 
as  we  suffered  no  material  loss  except  for  an  interruption  of 
business.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  brickmaking  plants  in 
the  Hocking  Valley  being  damaged  by  high  water.  There 
was  some  damage,  I  believe,  at  the  brick  plants  and  pot¬ 
teries  in  Zanesville,  and  Adams’  common  brick  plant  in  Co¬ 
lumbus.  The  Conard  Brick  Company,  being  below  the  Scioto, 
must  have  been  entirely  out  of  sight  for  a  few  days.  I  have 
as  yet  only  had  time  to  glance  at  the  March  Clay-Worker, 
but  am  sure  that  it  reflects  credit  upon  you  and  your  staff, 
chiefly,  of  course,  Miss  Wallace. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  remain,  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  D.  Richardson. 

Shawnee,  O.,  April  9,  1913. 

Immense  Damage  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Like  the  reports  of  your  Indianapolis  flood,  the  reports 
from  Terre  Haute  •  are  somewhat  misleading,  for  while  a 
small  portion  of  our  city  really  suffered  seriously,  the  main 
part  was  not  affected,  and  business  has  already  in  general 
resumed  its  normal  condition.  The  tornado  in  the  south 
part  of  our  city  swept  across  fifteen  or  twenty  blocks  of  resi¬ 
dence  district,  including  the  Root  Glass  Company  and  the 
Gartland  Foundry  Company,  both  resuming  operations  within 
one  week  after  the  tornado.  The  insurance  companies  have 
adjusted  about  $100,000  of  losses,  and  some  assistance  has 
been  given  the  tornado  sufferers,  which,  of  course,  nowhere 
near  makes  up  their  loss,  which  some  of  them  could  ill  af¬ 
ford.  The  loss  of  life  and  injuries  have  been,  fully  covered 
by  the  newspapers.  The  Wabash  river  raised  to  thirty  feet 
and  three  inches,  which  was  three  feet  and  eight  inches 
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above  the  highest  previous  record,  in  the  year  1883.  This 
washed  out  the  Big  Four  and  Vandalia  railroad  grades  in 
several  places  in  the  valley  west  of  Terre  Haute  and  left 
boats  as  the  only  means  of  crossing  the  Wabash  valley.  The 
railroads  by  extra  efforts  were  able  to  resume  regular  train 
service  through,  about  a  week  after  it  was  interrupted,  hav¬ 
ing  given  some  local  service  each  side  of  the  break  in  the 
meantime.  The  paved  grade  between  Terre  Haute  and  West 
Terre  Haute,  about  one  mile  long,  had  about  eighteen  inches 
of  water  flowing  over  it  at  high  water,  but  was  not  damaged, 
and  rescue  wagons  drove  across,  even  at  the  worst.  The 
street  car  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  grade  was  washed 
out  badly,  but  resumed  operations  in  three  or  four  days  on 
a  lower  level  which  they  are  gradually  bringing  up  to  the 
old  level  while  it  is  being  used.  About  half  of  West  Terre 
Haute  wras  flooded,  some  houses  in  the  lowest  parts  being 
shifted  by  the  flood,  but  the  water  raised  so  slowly  that  all 
of  the  inmates  were  able  to  escape,  there  being  between  two 
and  three  thousand  refugees  who  found  shelter  in  Terre 
Haute  and  in  the  hills  west  of  West  Terre  Haute.  Several 
hundred  poor  families  live  on  and  around  the  city  dumps, 
just  across  the  river  from  Terre  Haute,  in  what  is  known  as 
Taylorville,  in  shacks  which  are  very  unsanitary.  The  ground 
is  so  low  that  it  floods  regularly  each  year,  making  these 
people  regularly  a  charge  on  the  city.  Steps  by  the  sanitary 
officers  are  being  taken  to  prevent  the  return  of  these  people 
to  their  shacks,  and  to  condemn  the  property  for  a  park. 
Naturally  this  is  being  opposed  by  a  certain  class  of  politi¬ 
cians  who  have  been  able  to  colonize  voters  in  this  district. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  flood  has  been  the  burning  of 
“Fort  Heyden,”  a  notorious  resort  at  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge  in  Taylorsville.  Our  water  works  was  able  to  operate 
throughout  the  flood.  Our  street  car  and  electric  lighting 
service  was  out  of  commission  only  about  twelve  hours  while 
they  had  to  stop  to  protect  their  plant  on  the  river  bank 
from  the  flood,  and  the  gas  plant  was  out  of  commission  a 
couple  of  days  while  the  flood  was  at  its  highest.  The  only 
industries  seriously  affected  by  the  flood  were  the  four  large 
clay  plants  and  three  coal  mines  at  the  edge  of  the  valley  in 
West  Terre  Haute.  The  mines  by  hard  work  were  able  to 
prevent  flooding  and  have  now  resumed  operations.  The 
Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company  and  the  National  Drain 
Tile  Company  were  flooded  to  the  tops  of  their  kiln  doors 
and  their  shale  pits  were  flooded,  but  both  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  few  days.  The  Vigo  Clay  Company  was  just  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  flood,  and  was  delayed  only  by  scarcity 
of  labor  during  the  flood  and  for  repairs  to  the  switch  leading 
to  industries  north  of  the  Vandalia  railroad  washout.  The 
American  Clay  Company  plant  is  south  of  the  Vandalia  and 
their  track  was  not  damaged,  so  they  were  able  to  ship  from 
stock,  but  the  factory  is  closed  down  for  about  two  weeks, 
cleaning  out  the  tunnels  and  kiln  floors,  sixteen  inches  of 
water  over  the  kiln  floors  having  melted  down  fifteen  kilns 
of  unburned  ware  which  filled  the  floors  and  tunnels  with 
mud.  Laborers  are  scarce  since  the  flood  and  any  good  clay- 
workers  can  obtain  employment  at  the  West  Terre  Haute 
clay  plants.  Yours  truly, 

American  Clay  Company, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  April  8,  1913. 

Raymond  Company  Not  Injured. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  very  kind  favor  this  morning, 
and  immediately  wired  you  as  follows:  “Not  touched  by 
flood.  Resuming  business  all  departments  this  week.  Thanks 
your  letter.” 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  that  we  were  indeed  fortunate, 
as  the  water  did  not  touch  either  the  office  or  the  factory. 
Nearly  every  factory  of  any  size  in  Dayton  was  damaged 
with  the  exception  of  the  National  Cash  Register  and  the 
Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company,  about  one-half  of  Dayton, 
including  all  of  the  business  section,  being  flooded  badly; 
thousands  of  people  are  homeless  and  the  city  is  in  bad 
straits;  the  railroad  bridge  is  gone,  yet  we  were  able  this 
morning  to  start  the  office  in  practically  full  force,  and  as 
we  will  probably  get  power  today  or  tomorrow,  the  factory 
will  then  start,  which  will  only  give  us  a  delay  of  about  a 
week  or  ten  days.  We  know  that  you  are  also  greatly  in¬ 


convenienced  by  the  flood  in  Indianapolis,  yet  we  expect 
that  our  once  fair  city  got  it  worse. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  letter  and  assuring  you  that 
we  will  be  doing  business  at  the  old  stand  this  week,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company. 

Dayton,  O.,  April  2,  1913. 

No  Flood  Sufferers  at  Brazil,  Ind. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  that  we  were  not  affected  by 
the  recent  floods,  which  inflicted  such  great  damage  on  Terre 
Haute  and  Indianapolis.  We  were  inconvenienced  no  more 
than  we  ordinarily  are  during  seasons  of  extremely  heavy 
and  continuous  rains.  Aside  from  loss  of  stacks,  etc.,  ac¬ 
count  of  high  winds,  we  know  of  no  plant  in  this  vicinity 
which  has  suffered  because  of  the  flood,  excepting,  in  some 
cases,  the  filling  of  the  clay  pits  with  water  which  must  be 
pumped  out.  We,  of  course,  are  very  thankful  to  have  es¬ 
caped  and  trust  that  conditions  will  speedily  adjust  them¬ 
selves  with  those  of  our  fellow  manufacturers  who  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  devastated  districts.  Very  truly  yours, 

Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 

Brazil,  Ind.,  April  8,  1913.  M.  W.  Lauer,  Mgr. 

The  Iron  Clay  Brick  Plant  Not  Damaged. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  very  glad"  to  report  that  our  plant  at  Shawnee  was 
in  no  way  damaged,  although  both  of  the  railroads  leading 
to  Shawnee  were  very  badly  washed  out  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  make  any  shipments  for  the  last  ten  days.  The 
flood  conditions  in  this  city  are  very  bad.  The  reports  sent 
out  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  life  were  very  much  exaggerated, 
but  the  property  loss  is  very  heavy.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
face  brick  plants  in  the  Hocking  Valley  that  were  damaged. 
The  face  brick  industry  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  fortunate. 
The  city  of  Columbus  is  gradually  getting  back  to  normal 
conditions.  There  were  284  houses  washed  away  entirely 
and  about  3,200  other  buildings  very  badly  damaged.  The 
loss  of  life  up  to  the  present  time  is  eighty-six. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Columbus,  O.,  April  8,  1913.  J.  M.  Adams. 

Factory  High  and  Dry. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  have  your  kind  favor  of  the  31st  ult.,  and  appreciate 
your  kind  expression  of  sympathy.  While  we  did  not  suffer 
a  very  heavy  loss  ourselves,  we  lost  a  number  of  valuable 
patterns. 

You  are  right  in  that  our  factory  was  high  and  dry,  but 
there  were  hundreds  of  other  factories  in  Columbus  which 
were  not  so  fortunate.  Not  knowing  the  reports  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  outside  papers  we  are  unable  to  say  if  the  reports 
were  exaggerated  or  not,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  we  would 
not  have  cared  to  see  conditions  much  worse. 

Aside  from  the  holding  up  of  the  mails  containing  The 
Clay-Worker,  we  trust  that  you  have  met  with  no  incon¬ 
veniences. 

With  best  wishes  we  beg  to  remain,  Very  truly  yours, 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Columbus,  O.,  April  2,  1913.  By  C.  B.  Harrop,  Treas. 

A  Grateful  Hoosier,  But  Little  Damaged. 

Friend  Randall: 

I  am  very  thankful  to  say  the  flood  did  not  reach  our 
factory,  only  in  a  general  way.  But  the  recent  rains  have  kept 
us  back  very  much,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  surface 
clay  and  heavy  rains  stop  us.  It  makes  me  want  to  get 
out  and  hunt  a  good  shale,  where  the  sale  end  is  so  large 
that  you  can  not  take  care  of  it — like  I  see  so  many  ads  in 
the  journal  (and,  by  the  way,  this  is  no  reflection  on  you  or 
your  journal).  I  would  just  like  to  get  to  a  place  where  I 
could  not  make  enough  brick  to  fill  orders.  As  to  our  flood, 
am  sending  you  some  cards,  showing  you  that  we  touched 
the  high  spots  for  a  few  days  in  Muncie.  And  would  rather 
not  have  to  touch  them  again.  Wishing  you  and  your  journal 
the  best  of  success,  I  beg  to  remain,  Sincerely  yours, 

Muncie,  Ind.,  April  11,  1913.  B.  W.  Bennett. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

FLOATING  PAVEMENTS. 


Some  Object  Lessons  Resulting  from  the  Floods  of  Particular 
Interest  to  Taxpayers. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  flood  emphasized  one  important 
fact,  that  wooden  block  pavements  are  not  permanent. 
We  have  shown  time  and  again  in  The  Clay-Worker  the 
humps  in  wooden  block  pavements,  caused  by  the  swelling  of 
the  blocks  after  a  heavy  rain.  We  have  seen  how  the  asphalt 
pavement  adjoining  that  of  a  wooden  block  has  been  twisted 
and  heaved  up  along  the  point  of  contact  by  the  swollen 
blocks  which  cannot  be  given  the  proper  room  for  expansion 
without  greatly  weakening  the  pavement  as  a  whole  and  we 


ruin  wrought  to  wooden  block  pavements  in  time  of  floods. 
One  view  is  taken  on  Illinois  street,  the  other  on  North 
Meridian,  one  of  the  finest  residence  thoroughfares  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  both  pavements  were  of  comparatively  recent  con¬ 
struction  and  in  good  condition,  as  wood  block  pavements  go, 
until  the  streets  were  flooded,  then  the  wooden  blocks  simply 
floated  away.  The  views  shown  could  be  duplicated  on  every 
street  paved  with  wooden  blocks  in  the  flooded  district. 

The  view  of  North  Meridian  street  was  taken  just  beyond 
the  Meridian  street  bridge,  spanning  Fall  Creek,  which,  too, 
was  demolished  by  the  flood.  In  appearance,  the  bridge  was 
a  very  substantial  structure,  but  it  was  quickly  twisted  apart 
by  the  flood,  which  leads  many  of  the  taxpayers  to  conclude 
that  it  was  not  built  according  to  specifications,  and  that 
there  was  an  unsuspected  amount  of  graft  in  its  construction. 


A  Section  of  North  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis,  Where  the  Wooden  Block  Pavements  Were  Not  Subject 

to  the  Full  Force  of  the  Flood. 


have  seen  solid  stone  curbs  broken  and  pushed  out  of  place 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  flood  gave  us  a  new  angle  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
wood  block  pavements,  for  hundreds  of  yards  of  these  blocks 
were  lifted  from  their  foundation  and  carried  away  for 
squares  in  every  direction.  When  the  waters  receded  wooden 
blocks  were  observed  scattered  promiscuously  along  the  ma¬ 
cadam  streets,  in  the  back  yards,  on  the  terraces  and  even 
on  the  front  porches  of  residences. 

Many  queer  experiences  are  told  in  this  connection,  one 
by  a  property  owner  who  lived  in  the  flooded  district  a 
square  distant  from  a  wooden  block  pavement.  When  the 
water  had  receded  he  went  down  in  his  cellar  to  investigate 
conditions  and  discovered  that  a  large  number  of  wooden 
blocks  had  been  deposited  there,  his  cellar  windows  were 
broken,  presumably  by  the  impact  of  the  water  and  blocks 
and  they  had  drifted  in  during  the  night. 

The  two  accompanying  illustrations  show  graphically  the 


The  destroyed  portion  of  the  bridge  disclosed  a  miserable 
bit  of  concrete  work.  Verily,  even  a  little  concrete  is 
dangerous. 

On  another  page  we  illustrate  what  is  left  of  an  asphalt 
street  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  showing  that  that  material  is  little  if 
any  better  than  wooden  block  under  severe  flood  conditions. 
As  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  picture,  the  asphalt  sur¬ 
facing  was  literally  washed  away,  leaving  the  foundation  as 
bare  as  when  it  was  first  put  down,  and  before  it  was  coated 
with  the  asphalt. 

Thus  we  see  how  wooden  block  pavements,  asphalt  and 
macadam  pavements  are  destroyed  by  floods,  but  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  a  single  instance  where  a  brick  pavement  was  in¬ 
jured,  unless  the  street  itself  was  literally  washed  away. 
Moral,  pave  with  brick. 


Every  man  may  hav$  his  weak  spot,  but  he  generally  has 
a  lot  of  strong  ones,  too,  if  he  is  much  of  a  man. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MAINE  BRICK  NEWS. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  in  Bangor  during  the  coming 
summer  are  expected  to  be  normal,  not  as  large  as  last 
year,  of  course,  when  the  height  of  the  post-conflagra- 
ion  rebuilding  was  at  its  height,  but  larger  than  in  some 
ears  before  the  fire.  Most  of  the  work  will  consist  of  com- 
fietion  of  those  business  structures  under  way.  Comparative- 
v  few  buildings  are  being  contracted  for,  and  the  only  big 
structure  is  that  planned  by  the  Charles  Stetson  estate  on 
Central  street,  and  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters  and 
vorkingmen’s  hotel  on  the  corner  of  York  and  French  streets. 

From  Lewistown  comes  word  that  Cronin  &  Root,  the 
Asbon  street  clothiers,  are  planning  the  erection  of  a  hand¬ 
some  new  brick  block  at  the  corner  of  Ash  and  Lisbon 
streets,  on  the  site  now  owned  by  them,  and  to  which  loca- 
;ion  they  contemplate  moving  soon.  This  and  other  new 


tecture,  somewhat  unique  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 
Tapestry  brick,  brought  from  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  was  used  in  its 
construction,  and  is  used  in  the  exterior.  The  cornices  are 
of  concrete,  inlaid  with  glazed  tile,  and  the  roof  of  Spanish 
green  tile.  The  shape  is  somewhat  irregular,  with  an  octa¬ 
gon  on  the  street  side,  projecting  out  from  the  main  building 
fifty-four  feet  across  the  center. 

The  main  building  on  the  track  side  is  190  feet  in  length. 
In  the  interior  of  the  main  waiting  room,  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  will  be  finished  in  Caen  stone,  while  the  floor  will  be  in 
terrazio  of  fine  white  marble. 

The  Hamblet  Brick  Company  was  recently  organized  in 
Portland  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  brick,  stone  and  con¬ 
crete,  with  $30,000  capital  stock,  of  which  $300  is  paid  in. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Samuel  Dinsmore,,  of  Portland; 
treasurer,  George  C.  Hamblet,  of  Portland. 

The  erection  of  a  fine  bank  building  of  red  pressed  brick 
and  granite  in  Bucksport  marks  an  epoch  in  that  town.  It  is 


North  Illinois  Street,  Showing  What  Was  Left  of  the  Wood  Block  Pavement.  In  some  Instances  All 

the  Block  Floated  Away  Leaving  the  Foundation  Bare. 


blocks  planned  will  do  much  toward  making  Lisbon  street 
modern  in  every  way. 

Efforts  have  been  made  during  the  inactive  part  of  the 
building  year  to  form  one  or  more  stock  companies  to  take 
over  some  of  the  unimproved  business  properties  and  erect 
office  buildings  thereon,  but  so  far  as  known,  these  move¬ 
ments  have  not  come  to  anything  definite  as  yet. 

The  Stetson  building  will  be  started  at  once.  The  form 
of  the  structure  is  not  to  be  regular,  but  will  conform  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  lot,  and  will,  approximately  speaking, 
cover  a  tract  60  by  120  feet.  It  is  to  be  of  brick,  with  stores 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  offices  in  the  second  and  third 
stories. 

The  new  Maine  Central  railroad  station  at  Augusta  is 
attracting  favorable  comment  from  the  thousands  who  pass 
through  the  state  capital  each  month.  It  is  to  be  completed 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  will  surely  be  one  of  Augusta’s  show 
places  when  finished.  The  building  is  of  old  Dutch  archi- 


located  where  the  original  Bucksport  State  Bank  started  in 
1854.  The  bank  is  36  by  49  feet,  and  well  lighted  by  large 
plate  glass  windows. 

Horace  Purington  Company,  the  Waterville  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  and  general  contractors,  have  just  completed  the 
new  Waterville  postoffice,  at  a  cost  of  $79,000. 

Brickmaker’s  Son. 


CITY  ARCHITECT  FOR  CLEVELAND. 


Cleveland  now  has  a  city  architect.  The  appointment 
was  announced  during  the  past  month  of  Frederick  II.  Betz, 
1382  Clifton  boulevard,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year.  New 
buildings  needed  by  the  municipal  garbage  disposal  plant 
will  be  designed  first.  New  street  cleaning  sheds  and  other 
minor  buildings  of  the  city  will  be  looked  after  by  the  new 
department.  The  more  elaborate  buildings  will  probably  be 
passed  upon  by  outside  architects. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  ROOFING  TILES. 


By  W.  G.  Worcester. 


Slips  and  Glazes. 

Slips. — A  slip  coating  for  roofing  tiles  is  a  covering  of  a 
partially  vitrifying  nature,  though  lacking  any  degree  of 
fluidity.  The  source  from  which  the  raw  material  is  derived 
is  that  of  a  natural  clay  which  possesses  the  desired  proper¬ 
ties.  The  use  of  a  slip  coating  may  be  two-fold;  first,  that 
of  concealing  an  otherwise  poorly  colored  body,  and,  second, 
that  of  a  decorative  medium.  There  is,  however,  a  third  use, 
in  cases  where  a  tile  body  burns  to  a  more  or  less  open  na¬ 
ture  and  has  a  tendency  to  become  dirty  after  being  placed 
on  the  roof  it  will  be  found  in  some  cases  advantageous  to 
apply  a  slip  coating,  which  tends  to  fill  up  the  open  pores 
and  thereby  produces  a  better  ware.  On  the  whole,  there  is 
a  strong  controversy  between  the  manufacturers  of  tiles  on 
which  slip  is  used  and  the  no-slip  tile  manufacturers.  The 
latter  members  of  the  craft  have  the  best  of  the  question 
for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the  cost  of  the  slip  clay; 
second,  its  cost  of  preparation;  third,  its  cost  of  application 
with  the  resultant  breakage  of  ware  through  handling,  and, 
lastly,  though  of  most  importance,  is  the  question  of  perma¬ 
nency.  In  the  past,  much  trouble  has  resulted  through  the 
slip  coating  peeling  or  freezing  off.  Under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  there  should  be  no  danger  of  this.  The  causes  are  in 
part  as  follows:  First,  should  a  slip  be  applied  to  a  tile  upon 
which  there  is  a  film  or  coating  of  scum,  the  slip  will  peel 
off  at  the  first  signs  of  freezing.  This  is  due  to  the  film  of 
scum  forming  a  separating  medium  between  body  and  slip 
and  a  medium  which  is  soluble  in  water,  so  that  upon  freez¬ 
ing  the  slip  is  bound  to  give  way. 

Second,  the  slip  coating  should  not  reach  a  high  state  of 
vitrification  when  used  on  a  non-vitrifying  or  porous  body. 
If  so,  the  moisture  which  penetrates  the  body  from  the  under 
side  will  be  held  in  check  by  the  vitrified  slip;  then  upon 
freezing  it  is  sure  to  cause  destruction  to  the  tile,  not  by 
pushing  the  slip  off,  but  by  spalling  off  pieces  of  the  body 
with  the  slip  coating  attached.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
apparent  that  we  should  use  a  slip  which  will  burn  to  a 
somewhat  porous  body  in  order  that  the  force  of  freezing 
moisture  may  find  an  escape  through  the  slip  without  rup¬ 
turing  it  or  the  body. 

The  writer  has  personally  made  a  study  of  slipped  tile 
roofs  under  wide  weather  conditions  and  has  upon  many 
occasions  seen  individual  tiles  during  freezing  weather  with 
small  needles  of  ice  protruding  through  the  slip,  like  the 
wires  to  a  hair  brush.  These  same  tiles  were  examined 
after  repeated  thawings  and  freezings  and  it  was  impossible 
to  find  any  signs  of  peeling,  while  on  the  other  hand  tiles 
in  the  same  roof  with  over-burned  slip  coatings  had  shelled 
or  spalled  out  in  flakes,  due  to  no  other  reason  than  to  the 
fact  that  the  small  ice  needles  could  not  push  through  the 
slip  coating. 

In  the  past  the  statement  has  frequently  been  used  that 
a  slip  to  fit  properly  should  have  the  same  coefficient  of  ex¬ 
pansion  as  the  body.  In  the  writer’s  opinion  this  point 
bears  but  very  little  weight,  because  the  same  slip  coating 
can  he  made  to  fit  perfectly  on  bodies  of  widely  different 
properties. 

-The  average  slip  coating,  as  stated  before,  is  derived  from 


natural  clays,  most  usually  red  burning,  because  in  the  past 
the  greatest  use  of  slips  has  been  to  hide  an  otherwise  unde¬ 
sirable  body  color.  At  present,  though,  and  more  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  future,  slips  are  and  will  be  used  more  as  a  means  of 
decoration.  In  this  case  other  colors  than  red  will  be  in 
demand.  These,  of  course,  will  not  be  obtainable  as  natural 
bodies  but  must  receive  their  color  from  oxides  and  stains. 
These,  to  give  the  best  results,  should  be  used  in  a  white 
slip.  The  production  of  a  white  slip  to  fit  a  given  tile  body 
will  prove  somewhat  difficult,  though  as  a  starting  point  the 
following  is  taken  from  Bulletin  11,  Ohio  Geological  Report: 


Lead  Carbonate  (white  lead) .  17.80 

Soda  Feldspar .  25.40 

Whiting  . 1.90 

Kaolin  .  39.70 

Flint  . . . '. . 15.20 


100.00 

These  ingredients  should  be  carefully  weighed  out  and 
then  ground  with  water  in  a  ball  mill  until  the  creamy  mass 
will  pass  an  80  or  100-mesh  screen.  A  careful  test  should 
then  be  made  as  to  the  proper  dipping  densities  of  the  slip. 
When  once  established  this  point  should  be  carefully  watched. 
When  the  desired  properties  of  the  white  slip  have  been 
obtained,  it  is  then  a  matter  of  working  out  a  color  board 
by  the  addition  of  the  coloring  oxides,  or  better  still,  frits 
made  from  them.  In  fact,  copper  as  the  oxide  will  not  prove 
satisfactory  at  all,  though  chromium,  cabalt,  uranium  and 
manganese  can  be  used  as  the  oxides,  though  they  will  prove 
somewhat  expensive. 

As  a  last  comment  on  the  use  of  slips,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  the  density  of  the  slip  constant.  This  is  best 
done  by  the  use  of  a  hydrometer,  though  in  some  cases  the 
slip  is  kept  at  a  given  weight  per  pint  or  measure.  This, 
however,  is  not  as  convenient  as  the  hydrometer. 

Glazes. 

The  use  of  glazes  in  the  roofing  tile  industry  is  reach¬ 
ing  large  proportions.  Some  of  the  American  plants  are 
at  present  producing  approximately  one-half  of  their  output 
as  glazed  ware,  while  only  a  few  years  back  glazed  tiles 
were  rare  and  very  expensive.  The  call  for  tiles  other  than 
red  has  been  a  natural  one,  following  the  great  and  won¬ 
derful  development  of  the  polychrome  face  brick.  The  archi¬ 
tects  have  demanded  colored  tiles  to  harmonize  with  the 
bricks  and  terra  cotta  in  their  work.  If  the  roofing  tile 
men  have  failed  to  fill  the  demand,  it  has  been  through  a 
lack  of  plant  capacity. 

The  public  has  at  present  a  wide  range  of  colors  in 
bright,  semi-bright,  matt  and  dull  finishes  to  select  from.  In 
fact,  the  glazing  of  roofing  tiles  has  reached  a  point  where 
it  would  be  very  unwise  for  a  new  concern  to  undertake  such 
work  without  the  services  of  a  competent,  experienced  and 
trained  man.  It  should  not  be  understood,  though,  that  the 
glazing  of  roofing  tiles  has  reached  anything  like  a  state  of 
perfection,  for  it  has  not.  It  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
crudeness  that  can  be  largely  improved  upon,  especially  as 
to  cost  of  production. 

It  is  deemed  unwise  to  list  type  glazes  for  the  reason  that 
as  a  rule  the  raw  materials  vary  so  widely  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  preparation  and  burning  under  which  the  test  would 
be  made  are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  very  problematical 
whether  the  results  would  prove  at  all  satisfactory  unless  in 
experienced  hands.  The  would-be  experimenter  either  con¬ 
demns  the  giver  of  the  type  glaze  receipts  or  becomes  dis¬ 
couraged  after  one  or  more  attempts  and  gives  up  in  despair. 

In  glaze  work  for  tiles  very  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  the  raw  materials  and  to  see  that 
they  are  the  same  from  one  shipment  to  another.  Their 
blending  and  preparation  is  also  important  as  well  as  the 
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application  to  the  ware.  A  glaze  can  be  made  or  spoiled  in 
its  application  alone.  In  the  setting  of  glazed  roofing  tiles 
it  is  indeed  quite  remarkable  to  see  how  successful  it  is 
done  in  the  open  kiln  without  saggers,  pins  or  stilts  as  used 
in  the  pottery  lines.  The  tiles  are  for  the  most  part  set  in 
sagger  boxes  made  up  from  the  regular  2x11x15  inch  kiln 
blocks,  the  tiles  being  placed  in  the  boxes  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  in  the  setting  of  vitrified  tiles;  however, 
they  must  be  set  a  little  more  open.  As  to  selling  price, 
glazed  tiles  bring  roughly  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  more 
than  the  plain  red. 

Forecast. 

With  an  industry  growing  as  fast  as  that  of  roofing  tile 
it  is  with  some  degree  of  hesitancy  that  one  attempts  to  state 
what  the  future  will  develop.  It  is,  however,  a  certainty 
that  the  industry  is  with  us  to  stay  and  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  The  roofing  tile  manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  deserving  of  much  credit.  They  have  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles  and  opposition  brought  the  clay  roofing  tile 
into  the  front  rank  of  roofing  materials.  They  have  had 
to  educate  the  public  to  accept  tiles  and  furthermore  they 
have  had  to  educate  tile  roofers  to  lay  their  tiles.  Not  so 
much  at  present,  but  in  the  past,  much  opposition  has  been 
met  with  in  attempts  to  get  slate  roofers  to  lay  tiles,  and 
in  many  cases,  either  through  carelessness  or  lack  of  skill, 
where  slate  roofers  have  been  employed  to  lay  tiles  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  anything  but  favorable  to  the  roofing  tile. 
At  present,  though,  the  slaters  are  accepting  tile  work  as 
though  it  properly  belonged  to  their  craft,  though  it  will  be 
found  that  most  of  the  tile  companies  carry  a  large  staff 
of  roofing  experts  to  properly  protect  their  tiles  and  interests. 

The  tilemakers  have  also,  by  a  lowering  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs,  placed  the  tile  roof  within  the  reach  of  all.  This 
fact  is  proven  by  the  annual  increase  of  the  squarage  used. 

While  there  gre  at  present  a  mere  dozen  roofing  tile 
plants  supplying  the  entire  North  American  continent,  the 
statement  is  frequently  made  that  there  is  not  room  for 
more.  Such  a  statement  is  absurd.  What  would  the  United 
States  do  with  a  similar  number  of  face  brick  plants?  She 
would  use  them  as  far  as  they  would  go  and  call  for  more. 
Just  so  with  the  roofing  tile.  The  more  that  can  be  made 
the  greater  will  be  their  use  and  without  any  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  present  manufacturers. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  the  outcome  of  the  tile  industry 
will  be  a  large  number  of  plants  making  but  one  or  two  stock 
patterns  of  tiles,  which  will  be  used  on  all  low  grade  build¬ 
ings  and  buildings  of  large  areas  where  a  fireproof  roof  of  a 
lasting  nature  is  desired.  Tiles  of  the  above  class  will  not 
be  shipped  over  very  long  distances.  They  will,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  correspond  to  the  common  building  brick.  For  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  work,  where  art  and  beauty  is  desired,  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  a  high  grade  roofing  tile  in  the  natural  and 
glazed  colors.  These  will  be  made  in  certain  localities  where 
the  materials  and  conditions  are  favorable.  The  number 
of  plants  making  this  class  of  ware  will,  of  course,  be  some¬ 
what  limited  and  can  be  compared  to  the  high  grade  face 
brick  plants  of  today. 

That  the  glazed  tile  is  going  to  take  a  very  active  part 
in  the  industry  of  the  future  is  past  question.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  entire  plants  devoted  exclusively  to  this  line 
of  work.  In  doing  this  they  must  approach  more  closely  the 
conditions  found  in  the  terra  cotta  plants.  The  muffle  kiln 
of  the  terra  cotta  plant  will  be  the  future  glaze  kiln  for  the 
tile  industry. 

With  an  increased  number  of  plants  there  will  be  a  re-* 
duction  in  cost  to  the  builder  for  his  roof  of  tiles,  but  the 
manufacturer  will  not  necessarily  receive  a  lower  price  for 
his  output.  The  difference  will  be  made  by  the  shorter  rail¬ 
road  haul,  so  that  the  present  manufacturers  should  not  look 
upon  competition  as  being  antagonistic,  but  rather  as  an  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  greater  use  of  tiles. 

(The  End.) 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


LL  PREVIOUS  building  records  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  were  broken  during  the.  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  According  to  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  office  of  W.  D.  Harper,  build¬ 
ing  inspector,  permits  for  buildings  to 
cost  $952,643  were  issued  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1912,  while  during  the 
corresponding  period  this  year  permits 
have  been  issued  for  buildings  representing  an  investment 
of  $1,615,436,  a  gain  of  $662,793.  In  March,  1912,  buildings 
to  cost  $430,987  were  planned,  while  for  the  same  month  this 
year  $655,389  represents  the  expenditures  for  buildings. 

While  an  unusual  number  of  large  buildings  have  been 
started  in  Milwaukee,  there  are  many  smaller  structures,  in¬ 
cluding  flats,  residences  and  apartments  being  erected  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  Proof  of  the  amount  of  building  which  is 
being  carried  on  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  largest  permit 
issued  during  the  first  week  in  April  was  for  $6,000,  out  of 
a  total  of  $225,247. 

Indications  are  that  brick  is  being  used  more  extensively 
than  ever  in  Milwaukee  buildings  this  spring.  Jacob  Wel- 
lauer  has  been  granted  a  permit  to  erect  a  $50,000  factory 
building  on  Chicago  street,  between  Broadway  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  streets,  for  the  Standard  Bedding  Company  on  a  long 
lease.  The  building  will  be  60x120  feet  in  dimensions,  five 
stories  and  basement,  and  will  be  of  brick  and  fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  H.  Schnetzky  &  Son,  Milwaukee  architects,  are 
preparing  plans  for  a  $30,000  three-story  building  to  be 
erected  for  the  Northwestern  Publishing  Company  at  263 
Fourth  street.  This  struture  will  be  of  brick  and  stone,  fire¬ 
proof  construction.  The  St.  Robert’s  parish  will  erect  a 
handsome  $25,000  church  edifice  on  Mineral  road  in  East 
Milwaukee,  the  structure  to  be  two  stories  high  and  60x115 
feet  in  dimensions.  The  design  of  the  church  will  be  of 
modified  Romanesque  architecture  with  Byzantine  detail.  The 
exterior  walls  above  the  ground  will  be  of  solid  brick,  faced 
on  the  outside  with  vitrified  rough  facing  brick  of  soft  red¬ 
dish  brown  tone,  laid  up  in  Flemish  bond. 

The  Milwaukee  Department  of  Public  Works  will  receive 
proposals  until  April  6  for  improving  twenty-four  different 
alleys  in  the  city,  the  work  to  be  done  in  accordance  with 
contract  and  specifications  on  file  in  the  office.  A  perma¬ 
nent  brick  pavement  with  sand  cushion  and  concrete  founda¬ 
tion  will  be  used.  Nearly  20,000  square  yards  of  brick  will 
be  laid. 

Brick  plants  all  over  Wisconsin  are  now  in  busy  opera¬ 
tion,  turning  out  material  for  the  spring  building  season. 
Many  of  the  larger  concerns  added  new  equipment  and  in 
other  ways  increased  their  capacity  during  the  past  winter 
The  use  of  brick  for  paving  and  building  purposes  has  been 
growing  steadily  all  over  the  state,  largely  as  the  result  of 
the  favorable  manner  in  which  Wisconsin  brick  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  but  partly  due  to  the  campaign  of  publicity 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association. 

Plans  have  been  adopted  at  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  $100,000  city  hall,  which  will  probably  be  built 
this  summer.  A  two-story  structure  of  plain  architecture 
with  pillared  front  and  of  brick  construction  is  planned. 

The  Hilker  Brothers  Brick  Company,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  has 
petitioned  the  Racine  common  council  to  have  the  Bauman 
pond  drained,  in  order  to  protect  the  company’s  brick  yards 
and  other  property.  The  company  claims  that  all  the  water 
from  the  northwestern  portion  of  Racine  drains  into  the  pond, 
which  in  turn  threatens  to  overflow  the  property  of  the  con- 
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THE  DESIGN  OF  A  TILE  PLANT  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ECONOMICAL  CONSTRUC= 

TION  AND  OPERATION. 


THE  GENERAL  PROBLEMS  arising  in  designing  a  tile 
factory,  with  a  view  to  economical  operation,  differ 
only  in  slight  details  from  those  encountered  in  the 
designing  of  any  other  kind  of  a  brick  or  hollow  ware  fac¬ 
tory  employing  the  plastic  or  stiff  mud  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture. 

As  the  general  arrangement  of  any  factory  depends  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  upon  local  conditions — topography,  cli¬ 
mate,  source  of  raw  material,  method  of  preparation,  manner 
of  marketing  the  product,  etc. — it  will  be  necessary  in  a 
presentation  of  this  character  to  assume  most  of  the  con¬ 
ditions,  which  should  be  as  nearly  normal  as  possible.  With 
these  as  a  basis,  we  will  assemble  the  various  departments  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  economy  in  building  construction; 
economy  in  the  transmission  of  power  to  the  various  de¬ 
partments;  economy  in  the  travel  of  our  materials  through 
the  various  stages  of  manufacture;  and  accessibility  both  for 
the  receiving  of  fuel  and  raw  material,  and  for  the  shipping 
of  the  finished  product. 

We  could  probably  gain  our  point  admirably  by  citing 
numerous  cases,  which  lack  in  various  ways  the  above  eco- 
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nomical  features,  but  as  this  would  probably  make  the  pa¬ 
per  too  long,  we  will  bend  our  efforts  towards  indicating  an 
ideal  arrangement  based  on  average  conditions. 

Economy  in  building  construction  is  an  architectural  con 
sideration,  but  one  that  a  competent  engineer  is  as  capable 
of  handling  as  an  architect.  This  should  cover  the  selection 
of  the  building  materials  for  the  various  departments,  with  a 
view  to  low  first  cost,  but  not  losing  sight  of  permanency, 
also  weather  proofing,  insulating  where  necessary,  and  fire¬ 
proofing. 

Where  light  can  be  spared  and  two  buildings  can  be 
brought  together,  one  wall  will  serve  the  purpose  of  two 
and  eliminate  the  small  space  which  would  otherwise  be 
left  between.  Such  places  eventually  become  receptacles  for 
accumulating  junk,  and  are  often  a  menace  to  fire  protection. 
In  making  such  a  connection,  however,  particularly  with  the 
boiler  room,  it  will  be  well  to  extend  the  wall  between  up 
to  a  height  of  several  feet  above  the  adjacent  roofs  for  fire 
protection. 

Economy  in  operation  requires  a  carefully  planned  ar- 
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rangement,  permitting  of  continuous  and  “straight-away’ 
travel  of  our  material  through  the  stages  of  manufacture. 

In  other  lines  where  a  variety  of  goods  is  manufactured 
each  line  may  require  work  in  only  a  part  of  the  various 
departments  and  while  some  might  go  through  exactly  th( 
same  departments,  certain  of  those  may  not  go  consecutivelj 
to  the  same  departments.  With  this  in  mind  the  up-to-dah 
factory  engineer  arranges  the  location  of  his  various  de 
partments  so  that  the  majority  of  products  will  start  in  at 
the  first  department  and  pass  through  the  other  departments 
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in  a  continuous  path,  traveling  unnecessarily  through  as  fev 
departments  as  possible  and  doubling  back  as  seldom  as 
possible,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  total  travel  be 
fore  finally  landing  in  the  stock  room. 

The  first  two  sketches,  covering  industrial  plants 
illustrate  this  point.  One  shows  the  travel  •  of  all  semi 
finished  parts  focused  on  the  erecting  shop.  The  finished 
products  go  to  the  paint  shop  and  finally  go  “next  door”  tc 
the  warehouse.  The  receiving  and  shipping  platforms  as 
arranged  are  convenient  and  are  under  one  roof. 

The  other  sketch  shows  lack  of  foresight  in  arranging 
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the  various  departments.  Loss  of  time  and  excessive  trans-  power  plant  and  lessening  the  danger  of  fire,  the  elimination 

ferrinir  are  the  results.  of  the  usual  15  per  cent,  loss  in  shafting  friction  and  the 

Now  our  product  being  of  but  one  kind  in  a  number  of  consumption  of  power  only  when  the  machines  are  in  actual 

sizes,  we  should  not  experience  a  great  amount  of  trouble  use.  On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  money  tied  up 

of  this  kind,  but  a  poor  arrangement  can  readily  occur  if  it  in  additional  equipment,  there  is  a  constant  loss  of  approx- 

is  not  guarded  against,  and  very  often  does  occur.  imately  25  per  cent,  in  converting  steam  into  electric  power. 

A  factory  which  has  most  conditions  in  its  favor  may  Assuming  conditions  for  the  design  of  a  tile  plant  of,  say, 

have  its  success  badly  and  even  seriously  handicapped  on  30,000  four-inch  tile  per  day,  suppose  we  have  a  surface  clay 
account  of  a  poor  and  uneconomical  arrangement  of  its  va-  requiring  no  preparation  except  pugging  before  it  goes  to 
rious  departments.  the  tile  machine.  For  drying,  we  will  use  the  progressive 

The  power  plant  (the  boiler  and  engine  room)  has  been  tunnel  dryer  with  triple  deck  car  for  sizes  up  to  10-inch 

spoken  of  as  the  heart  of  the  factory.  This  appears  to  be  a  and  a  dry  floor  above  the  tunnel  dryer  for  sizes  from  10- 

very  appropriate  analogy,  for  from  the  power  plant  ema-  inch  to  24-inch;  these  larger  size  tile  being  elevated  from  a 

nates  the  power,  whether  electricity,  steam  or  rotary  power,  point  near  the  tile  machine  on  a  power  elevator, 

by  which  all  the  depatments  are  operated.  If  the  power  The  dryer  will  be  centered  on  the  battery  of  kilns  which 
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General  Plan  of  an  Ideal  Tile  Plant. 


plant  is  “hung  up”  for  any  reason,  all  departments  are  in¬ 
stantly  affected. 

As  the  human  heart  is  centrally  located,  so  should  the 
power  plant  be  located,  with  the  various  departments  ar¬ 
ranged  around  it,  in  order  that  the  power  may  be  distributed 
with  fhe  greatest  ease  and  directness. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  provide  for  supplying  the 
power  plant  writh  fuel.  It  must  be  accessible  from  one  side 
at  least,  and  if  possible  it  should  be  located  near  the  rail¬ 
road  spur. 

If  all  of  the  machinery  is  to  be  electrically  driven,  either 
direct  or  by  belt,  the  above  arguments  for  the  central  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  power  plant  will  not  hold. 

This  method  of  driving  seems  to  be  gaining  favor,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  larger  and  more  progressive  manufacturers. 
The  arguments  in  its  favor  are:  Allowable  isolation  of  the 


will  be  the  periodic,  round,  down-draft  type.  If  shipments 
are  made  largely  by  rail,  our  track  will  run  close  to  the 
kilns  and  our  stock  yard  will  be  beyond  the  track. 

Our  machinery  building  will  be  alongside  the  upper  end 
of  the  dryer.  The  blower  room  will  be  at  the  lowrer  end  of 
the  dryer  and  on  the  same  side  as  the  machinery  building. 
The  powder  plant  will  be  set  in  between  these  two  departments 
and  as  close  to  them  as  possible.  Briefly,  so  much  for  the 
general  layout. 

Now  to  take  it  up  in  detail,  and  assuming  that  cur  rail¬ 
road  spur  is  properly  located,  we  will  work  from  this,  back 
through  our  kilns,  dryer,  etc.,  to  our  clay  preparing  depart¬ 
ment.  If  deliveries  are  to  be  made  mostly  by  rail,  we  will 
arrange  the  kilns  in  a  row  parallel  to  our  depressed  track, 
allowing  a  space  of  not  over  fifteen  feet  from  the  retaining 
wall  to  the  hubs  of  the  kilns.  The  kilns,  wlr-h  will  be  thirty 
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feet  inside  diameter,  will  have  a  space  between  them  of  not 
to  exceed  twelve  feet,  so  that  the  transfer  track  will  be  as 
short  as  possible.  If  kilns  are  placed  in  a  double  row,  the 
second  row  back  from  the  rack  will  be  set  staggered  with 
the  first  row,  so  that  there  will  be  a  straight  trucking  path 
to  the  railroad  cars. 

As  stated  before,  the  dryer  will  be  located  centrally  on 
the  line  of  kilns,  so  that  the  average  length  of  travel  of 
transfer  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Our  dryer  tunnels 
will  be  100  feet  long  with  two  tracks  in  each.  There  will 
be  covered  receiving  and  cooling  tracks  at  the  ends  of  the 
tunnels,  of  such  lengths  as  to  hold  three  cars  at  the  lower 
end  and  two  cars  at  the  upper  end.  In  using  waste  heat 
from  cooling  kilns,  the  dryer  tunnels  should  be  absolutely 


machines — a  horizontal  one  for  tile  up  to  10-inch  and  a  down 
delivery  machine  for  sizes  from  10-inch  to  24-inch  inclusive. 
The  two  machines  will  be  placed  end  to  end  and  will  deliver 
in  opposite  directions,  the  horizontal  machine  delivering  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  end  of  the  dryer.  The  tile  made  on  the 
horizontal  machine  will  be  cut  on  an  automatic  cutter  and 
will  be  placed  on  a  triple  slatted  deck  dryer  car.  The  tile 
from  the  vertical  machine,  which  will  be  24  inches  long,  will 
be  taken  on  pallets  to  an  elevator  and  carried  up  to  th? 
second  floor. 

The  pug  mill  will  be  placed  above  the  tile  machines  and, 
if  motor  driven,  can  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  them,  which 
would  be  the  best  arrangement.  If  our  drives  are  from  line 
shaft,  the  pug  mill  must  stand  parallel  to  the  brick  ma- 
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Section  Through  Dryer,  Machine  and  Grinding  Room  and 

Clay  Storage. 


fireproof,  the  walls  and  top  of  brick  or  concrete,  the  doors 
of  steel  or  of  wood  covered  with  asbestos  and  iron.  There 
will  be  a  dry  floor  for  large  tile  above  the  tunnels,  of  the 
same  width  and  extending  from  upper  to  lower  transfer 
track.  Under  this  floor  will  be  placed  1%-inch  steam  pipe, 
about  18-inch  centers,  and  also  under  the  roof  will  be  run 
1*4 -inch  or  1-inch  pipe.  The  heat  from  the  latter  pipe  will 
assist  in  drying  through  radiation  and  will  also  prevent  mois¬ 
ture  from  condensing  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof.  A  mon¬ 
itor  with  louvers  will  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  roof 
extending  lengthwise,  to  carry  off  the  moisture  laden  air. 

The  tile  machinery  building  will  extend  alongside  the 
upper  end  of  the  dryer,  the  tile  machines  delivering  parallel 
to  the  dryer  tunnels.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  tile 


chines,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bevel  gear  drive.  The  pug  mill 
wall  deliver  the  material  by  chute  to  the  horizontal  tile  ma¬ 
chine  and  by  slightly  inclined  belt  conveyor  to.  the  down 
delivery  machine. 

The  raw  material  can  be  brought  in  from  any  direction 
by  car,  which  will  be  drawn  up  the  incline  by  a  friction 
hoist.  Beside  and  joining  the  tile  machinery  building  will 
be  the  main  engine  and  main  drive,  and  also  the  auxiliary 
engine  for  driving  the  blowers  and  dynamo  at  night.  The 
line  shaft  will  extend  into  the  tile  machinery  building  on 
one  side  and  into  the  blower  room  in  the  opposite  direction 
The  pulley  on  the  line  shaft  driven  by  the  auxiliary  engine 
will  have  a  friction  clutch.  Between  the  auxiliary  engine 
and  the  main  engine  will  be  a  clutch  coupling.  During  the 
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day  the  clutch  coupling  will  be  engaged  and  the  auxiliary 
engine  will  be  idle.  At  night,  the  clutch  coupling  will  be 
thrown  out,  the  auxiliary  engine  started  and  the  friction 
clutch  thrown  in.  In  this  way  the  dynamo  and  blowers  will 
be  operated  by  the  small  engine.  The  large  engine  and 
the  line  shaft  extending  into  the  machine  room  will  be  idle. 
Joining  the  engine  room  will  be  the  boiler  room,  equipped 
with  two  tubular  boilers,  and  with  space  provided  for  a  third. 

Between  the  boiler  room  and  dryer  will  be  located  the 
blower  room.  This  room  will  contain  the  steel  plate  blower 
for  drawing  the  hot  air  from  cooling  kilns  and  delivering 
same  to  the  dryer,  together  with  auxiliary  steam  heating 
coils;  it  will  contain  the  disc  fan  for  removing  the  saturated 
air  from  the  upper  end  of  the  dryer,  and  also  the  draft  fan 
for  both  kilns  and  boilers.  The  first  two  fans  will  be  driven 
by  belt  from  the  line  shaft  and  the  draft  fan  will  be  direct 
connected. 

The  general  plan  shows  a  track  incline,  storage  shed  and 
grinding  room  attached  to  the  machine  room. 

The  draft  and  hot  air  flue  system  will  consist  of  a  double 
flue  (the  draft  flue  beneath  the  hot  air  flue)  running  the  full 
length  of  the  kiln  yard  and  constructed  as  per  sketch.  The 
hot  air  will  be  drawn  through  the  door  of  the  cooling  kiln 
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Detail,  Waste  Heat  and  Main  Draft  Flues. 

into  the  hot  air  flue  by  means  of  a  portable  “gooseneck”  con- 
lection. 


MANGANESE. 

Though  the  clayworking  industry  is  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  consumption  of  manganese,  it  is  in  this  in- 
lustry  that  most  of  the  domestic  manganese  ore  is  used, 
iccording  to  a  Geological  Survey  report  made  by  E.  C.  Har- 
ler.  Manganese  has  been  known  and  used  almost  as  long  as 
’lay  productions,  though  not  always  along  with  them.  It  was 
ised  at  least  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
las  been  proven  by  analysis  that  the  Egyptians  and  Romans 
ised  it  in  making  glassware.  Pliny,  the  great  historian  of 
incient  arts  and  industries,  mentions  the  use  of  manganese 
)xide  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  “magnes”  for  de¬ 
coloring  glass,  and  he  considered  it  a,  variety  of  lodestone 
,r  magnetic  iron  ore.  While  manganese  is  considered  an 
mportant  metal,  the  domestic  mining  of  it  has  never  been 
in  important  industry  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
'mall  extent  and  scattered  nature  of  the  deposits.  Most  of 
he  real  important  manganese  ore  is  imported  from  Brazil, 
ndia  and  Cuba,  smaller  amounts  being  obtained  from  several 
hher  countries.  More  specific  information  can  be  obtained 
in  this  subject  from  Bulletin  427  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
vhich  can  be  had  by  application  to  the  director  of  the  Sur¬ 
rey  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 


USINESS  in  New  York  City  fell  off  seriously 
the  first  week  in  April  and  some  holders  were 
glad  to  get  $7,00  for  some  of  their  stock.  Others 
were  more  fortunate  and  $7.121/£  to  $7.25  was 
obtained.  A  few  asked  $7.50,  but  clearly  they 
were  not  anxious  to  sell.  The  activity  which  characterized 
the  market  for  a  considerable  time  ceased  temporarily,  at 
least,  and  the  situation  offered  few  indications  that  it  would 
improve  within  the  near  future.  In  some  degree,  at  least, 
the  market  is  still  firm,  and  holders  show  little  or  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  shade  quotations  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
movement,  excepting  under  such  circumstances  as  might 
arise  from  a  desire  to  clear  out  the  holdings  one  might  pos¬ 
sess.  Buying  just  at  present  is  not  rapid.  That  much  must 
be  admitted,  yet  considerable  movement  develops  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  dealer  who  wishes  to  do  business  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  gratifying  his  desires. 

Covered  brick  rule  about  a  quarter  higher  than  uncov¬ 
ered,  but  except  upon  urgent  demand  little  of  the  high-priced 
grade  is  sold.  The  outlook  for  improvement  in  the  spring 
is  p”omising  and  nearly  all  interests  expect  greatly  increased 
activity. 

How  seriously  the  brickyards  along  the  Hudson  were 
damaged  by  floods  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  unless  the  in¬ 
formation  received  has  been  greatly  overdrawn  a  good  deal 
of  injury  was  inflicted  upon  various  yards  all  through  the 
flood  district.  The  water  poured  in  floods  over  some,  though 
others  were  not  so  seriously  injured.  No  buildings  were 
washed  away,  but  pits  were  flooded  and  will  have  to  be 
pumped  out  and  yards  were  left  covered  with  debris  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  when  the  waters  subsided.  It  will  require  a  more 
careful  examination  than  has  yet  been  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  actual  extent  of  the  damage.  «*■ 

Fortunately  for  New  York  no  difficulty  in  labor  circles  is 
expected  this  year,  and  apparently  May  1  will  pass  without 
the  upheaval  which  has  occurred  in  years  past.  The  brick¬ 
layers  are  getting  high  wages  now  and  further  demands 
would  result  in  such  a  curtailment  of  building  that  would 
cause  difficulty  in  all  departments  of  the  building  trade.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  limit  has  been  reached  and  further 
advances  will  be  so  burdensome  that  the  industry  will  hard¬ 
ly  stand  it. 

The  great  structures  which  consumed  so  many  brick  the 
past  few  years  are  practically  completed.  The  new  subways, 
for  which  contracts  were  signed  in  March,  constitute  the 
next  great  demand  for  brick  and  many  millions  will  be 
needed  before  they  are  finished.  Altogether  200,000,000,  it  is 
said.  These  are  all  contacted  for  and  New  York  makers 
have  divided  the  furnishing  of  this  vast  number  with  New 
Jersey  manufacturers.  The  demands  of  the  metropolis  for 
various  purposes  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible 
and  few  are  there  who  appreciate  its  full  significance. 

Cement  still  rouses  vigorous  discussion,  but  there  is  m 
use  trying  to  blink  the  fact  that  its  use  in  certain  classes  of 
construction  work  is  growing,  a  situation  which  deserves 
more  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  brick 
than  has  yet  been  accorded  it.  Some  are  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  the  absolute  necessity  for  becoming  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent  estimate  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  which  now  threatens.  The  time  has  passed  when  compe¬ 
tition  of  this  sort  can  be  ignored.  The  season  is  here  for 
coming  to  an  understanding  of  how  seriously  cement  is  en¬ 
croaching  upon  brick  and  to  what  extent  cement  is  replacing 
brick  in  structural  projects  of  magnitude.  A.  L.  B. 
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Roofing  Tile  Dies. — Dies  for  making  flat  roofing  tiles  have 
always  been  hard  to  handle.  In  the  majority  of  cases  wood 
dies  have  proven  very  successful.  Such  dies  are  lined  with 
zinc.  Steel  and  iron  dies  wear  out  just  as  fast,  and  are  also 
more  expensive.  Figure  No.  1  shows  a  wooden  die  in  which 
the  water  of  lubrication  enters  at  W  and  distributes  along 
grooves  K;  Fig.  2  shows  the  same  die  with  zinc  lining.  Fig. 
3  shows  the  rubber  packing  G  in  order  to  make  the  die  tight, 
and  stand  the  water  pressure.  Fig.  4  shows  the  lubrication 
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of  a  steel  or  iron  die.  In  Figs.  5  and  6  is  shown  an  idea 
which  has  been  used  with  much  success.  In  place  of  making 
the  linings  of  the  die  straight,  they  are  made  curved  in  order 
to  give  the  column  of  clay  more  lubrication,  and  make  the 
clay  run  smoother  from  the  die. — Tonind.  Z.,  No.  10,  1913. 


Brick  Buildings  in  Germany. — Many  big  buildings  in  Ber¬ 
lin  are  built  entirely  of  brick,  and  sandstone  is  used  for  out¬ 
side  walls  and  trimmings.  In  the  Reichstag  building  in  Ber¬ 
lin  32,000,000  brick  were  used,  while  in  the  new  Dome  church, 
also  in  Berlin,  over  25,000,000  brick  were  used.  Other  large 
brick  buildings  are  the  Anhalt  depot  and  the  City  Hall. — To¬ 
nind.  Z.,  No.  20,  1913. 


Increasing  the  Capacity  of  Continuous  Kiln. — To  increase 
the  output  of  a  continuous  kiln,  It  becomes  necessary  to  have 
the  brick  as  dry  as  possible,  for  any  wet  brick  will  retard 
the  advance  of  the  fire.  Watersmoking  will  take  up  valuable 
burning  time,  and  the  kiln  will  not  turn  over  as  fast  as  an¬ 
ticipated.  When  the  burned  brick  will  stand  quick  cooling. 


the  quick  emptying  of  the  kiln  will  also  give  more  output. 
These  points  will  all  have  to  be  judged,  and  it  will  be  a  good 
idea  for  a  brickmaker  to  study  this,  so  as  to  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  his  kiln  output. — Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.,  No.  14,  1913. 


Special  Brick  for  Kiln  Crowns. — In  most  cases  the  use  of 
special  brick  for  kiln  crowms  has  not  found  any  favor,  and  the 
kiln  crowns  have  therefore  always  given  trouble  in  buckling 
and  settling.  In  Fig.  1,  a  brick  is  shown  with  a  re  i 
each  side.  As  the  brick  are  laid  in  mortar  this  space  will 
fill  in,  and  in  burning  will  be  burnt  also,  which  will  help  to 
hold  the  crown  together.  In  Fig.  2.  the  brick  are  made  of 
the  interlocking  principle,  and  are  specially  adapted  for  high 
crowns  of  kilns. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  41,  1912. 


New  System  “Allguhst”  Brick. — A  hollow  brick  which  has 
all  sides  closed  and  which  are  made  on  auger  machines  has 
been  patented  by  the  Allguhst  Company.  The  cut  herewith 
shown  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  system.  The  bar  “B” 
turns  alternately  so  that  the  brick  will  be  partly  hollow  and 
partly  solid,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  cutting  table  will 
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always  cut  the  brick  through  the  solid  part.  This  bar  ‘  B” 
is  pointed  on  one  side,  and  straight  on  the  other  and  the 
turning  of  the  same  is  done  either  by  crank  or  automatic  on 
the  side  of  the  auger  machine. — Tonind.  Z.,  No.  22,  1913. 


Faience,  Terra  Cotta  and  Stoneware  Industry  in  Denmark. 
— All  factories  in  Denmark  which  are  making  faience  are  also 
making  terra  cotta.  There  are  three  large  factories,  which 
employ  altogether  980  people,  and  their  yearly  sales  amounted 
to  3,424,000  Kronen.  In  the  stoneware  industry  there  are  a 
great  many  small  potteries,  and  the  demand  for  their  ware 
is  steadily  increasing. — Lerindustrien,  No.  25,  1912. 

Texture  of  Drain  Tiles. — Drain  tile  should  be  of  a  red 
color,  and  the  body  should  be  burned  hard.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  drain  tile  should  be  soft  burned,  but  such 
tiles  have  not  proven  any  success.  In  the  laying  of  drain 
tile  the  joints  are  not  made  tight,  and  the  softness  of  the 
body  does  not  cut  any  figure  in  taking  the  water  away.  In 
making  drain  tile  the  inside  of  the  clay  column  should  be 
very  smooth,  as  otherwise  the  tiles  may  clog  up  on  the  in¬ 
side. — Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.,  No.  8,  1913. 


Bauxite  Bricks. — The  use  of  bauxite  for  refractory  pur¬ 
poses  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Siemens,  and  recently 
some  new  fields  have  been  added.  It  has  been  found  that 
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bauxite  brick  will  stand  up  excellently  in  the  linings  of  cement 
kilns,  and  also  in  refining  furnaces  for  lead.  The  bricks  are 
burned  at  a  temperature  of  about  1400  degrees  Centigrade 
and  they  will  lose  about  30  per  cent,  of  combined  water. 
Bauxite  does  not  start  to  shrink  until  about  1300  degrees, 
and  therefore  1400  degrees  is  the  minimum  temperature 
which  should  be  employed.  The  calcined  bauxite  is  mixed 
with  some  clay,  chalk  or  soluble  glass.  Not  more  than  4  per 
cent,  of  such  material  should  be  used  for  mixture,  as  other¬ 
wise  it  will  injure  the  properties  of  the  bauxite  proper. — • 
Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique,  No.  4,  1913. 


The  Best  Quality  of  Drain  Tiles. — Very  often  it  is  found 
that  even  among  manufacturers  of  drain  tile  there  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  impression  regarding  the  best  quality,  and  the  most 
suitable  hardness  for  drain  tile.  In  some  instances  it  is 
claimed  that  soft  burned  drain  tile  are  better  than  hard 
burned,  and  even  that  tiles  made  of  sandy  material  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  such  tiles  made  of  more  plastic  clays.  Nothing  can 
do  the  drain  tile  business  more  harm  than  such  incorrect 
statements.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiments  that  drain 
tiles  made  of  glass,  which  naturally  are  perfectly  vitrified, 
have  given  better  results  in  drainage  than  porous  drain  tile 


Electric  Test  Kiln. 

made  of  clay.  It  is  therefore  of  great  advantage  to  drain 
tile  manufacturers  to  burn  their  tiles  hard,  and  while  it  will 
cost  a  little  more  in  burning  cost  operation,  it  will  more  than 
pay  in  the  handling  of  a  better  class  product.  Deut.  Topf. 
and  Z.  Z.,  No.  101,  1912. 


Electric  Kiln  for  Testing  High  Grade  Clays.  In  the  test¬ 
ing  of  high  grade  fire  clays  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
fusion  test  in  order  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  clay. 
Formerly  the  Deville  gas  furnace  was  mostly  used  for  such 
purpose,  but  since  the  development  of  the  electric  furnace 
a  new  style  kiln  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Laboratory  for 
the  Clay  Industry  in  Berlin.  The  heat  attained  in  this  kiln 
will  run  from  cone  26  to  cone  30,  and  it  will  use  very  little 
current. — Tonind.  Z.,  No.  149,  1912. 


Number  of  Brickyards  in  Germany. — In  making  up  the 
statistics  of  Germany,  the  officials  make  a  difference  between 
such  brickyards  which  are  operated  principally  by  one  or 
more  persons  or  by  a  corporation,  and  who  have  not  other 
connections,  and  those  which  are  operated  only  part  of  the 
time  as  a  side  issue  by  parties  who  have  other  business  op¬ 
erations  also.  They  are  called  “principal  plants”  and  “side 


line  plants.”  In  1910  there  were  in  operation  in  Germany 
13,641  brickyards,  and  of  this  number  8,728  yards  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  side  line  plants,  and  which  was  1.52  per  cent,  of  all 
the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country.  Interesting  are  the 
figures  as  to  the  amount  of  land  such  plants  owned.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  brickyards  owned  less  than  1*4  acre, 
while  616  yards  owned  from  1%  to  5  acres;  1,285  brickyards, 
have  a  possession  from  5  acres  to  12  acres  and  3,178  brick 
plants  owned  from  12  acres  to  50  acres.  From  50  acres  to 
250  acres  1,952  brickyards  were  counted  as  ownership,  while 
250  acres  and  over  was  in  possession  by  1,449  brickyards.  It 
will  be  seen  for  these  figures  that  the  majority  of  the  clay¬ 
working  plants  do  not  own  more  than  50  acres  of  land. — 
Tonind.  Z .,  No.  9,  1913. 


A  New  Style  Pugmill  Knives. — In  order  to  give  to  the 
clay  mixing  a  more  thorough  treatment,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  better  movement  through  the  pugmill,  Johnson  &  Podmore 
have  designed  a  set  of  radius  knives  as  illustrated  herewith. 
It  is  claimed  that  their  experiments  have  proven  that  pug- 
mills  so  constructed  will  give  much  better  results. — Revue  de 
Ceramique,  No.  12,  1912. 


Clay  Sewerage  or  Cement  Pipe. — The  use  of  cement  pipe 
is  hurting  the  German  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  to  some 
extent,  and  in  order  to  have  some  conclusive  evidence  re¬ 
garding  the  superiority  of  these  two  products  Mr.  Von  Hauhe 
has  made  a  study  of  this  question.  The  results  are  covered 
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in  a  53-page  report.  He  has  made  inquiries  of  223  city  and 
county  officials,  and  has  formed  the  following  three  conclu¬ 
sions:  First,  that  for  ordinary  sewers,  which  take  up  house 
and  waste  connections,  vitrified  glazed  sewer  pipe  up  to  24- 
inch  diameter  should  always  be  used.  Second,  that  above 
24-inch  in  diameter  cement  pipe  or  brick-made  sewers  can 
be  used.  However,  it  should  always  be  inquired  if  clay  sewer 
pipe  of  the  required  size  can  not  be  had.  Third,  by  storm, 
sewer  the  fall  of  the  total  sewer  should  be  ascertained,  and 
also  if  much  sand  must  be  transported  through  such  sewer. 
If  the  fall  is  small  always  use  clay  sewer  pipe.  When  cement 
pipe  is  used,  the  pipe  should  always  be  tested  and  made 
according  to  best  specifications. — Tonind.  Z.,  No.  4,  1913. 

Height  of  Chimneys. — The  smallest  width  which  a  chim¬ 
ney  can  have  is  between  three-quarters  and  four-fifths  of  the 
grate  surface  of  the  fireboxes,  while  the  height  of  a  chimney 
will  be  twenty-five  times  the  width  of  the  same.  When  the 
kiln  has  a  setting  capacity  of  1,415  cubic  feet,  it  will  require 
about  thirty-three  square  feet  of  grate  surface.  It  takes  from 
425  tc  490  cubic  feet  setting  capacity  for  every  eleven  square 
feet  of  grate  surface.  If  the  kiln  has  six  fireboxes,  each  fire¬ 
box  will  require  about  five  and  one-half  square  feet  of  sur¬ 
face.  The  total  free  grate  surface  is  about  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  grate  surface.  According  to  these  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  chimney  required  in  this  instance  must  be  between 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  and  thirty-one  and  one-half  inches 
in  width,  and  the  total  height  will  be  between  fifty-four  and 
sixty-five  feet. — Keramische  Rundschau,  No.  51,  1912. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON=HOLE  TALKS. 


IT  SEEMED  TO  ME  that  all  kinds  of  cranks  had  appro¬ 
priated  me  and  said  their  say  to  me.  There  had  been 
some  jovial  cranks,  frenzied  finance  cranks,  dead  broke 
cranks,  fresh  water,  fresh  air  and  just  plain  fresh  cranks. 

However,  I  was  not  yet  through, 
and  probably  I  never  will  get 
through,  so  great  seems  their  num¬ 
ber  and  their  diversity. 

This  time  the  candidate  puzzled 
me  and  all  I  could  be  sure  of  was 
that  he  was  a  crank,  but  of  what 
variety  I  could  not  at  all  judge. 

“You  rather  pride  yourself  that 
you  are  a  good  fellow,  now,  don’t 
you?  Think  you  keep  good  natured 
and  smiling  and  are  entitled  to  a 
whole  lot  of  credit  for  it,  don’t 
you? 

“Well,  you  are  not,  I  can  tell  you  right  now.  Of  course, 
some  one  is  entitled  to  the  credit,  but  you  are  not  the  one. 
These  things  are  often  misapprehended — indeed,  generally 
so.  .  The  wrong  people  get  the  credit  and  that’s  what  makes 
me  mad  and  what  I  object  to  and  what  I  propose  to  remedy. 

“It  isn’t  your  good  nature  at  all.  It  isn’t  your  brain  or 
your  heart,  but  it’s  your  stomach  and  liver  that  do  the 
business  for  you,  and  make  you  seem  to  be  the  good  jolly 
fellow  that  some  of  your  friends  think  you  are. 

“There’s  some  one  out  of  public  sight  that  is  the  one 
accountable  for  it,  and  that  one  isn’t  getting  any  of  the 
credit,  but  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  just  the  same. 

“There’s  some  one  who  is  getting  up  mornings  and  fixing 
up  dainty  little  dishes  for  your  breakfast,  which  you  put 
away  without  thought  of  what  they  mean.  All  you  think 
about  them  is  that  they  look  good  to  you,  and  that  they 
taste  good  to  you,  but  that  is  not  all  there  is  to  the  matter 
by  any  means.  The  real  matter  to  consider  is  as  to  what 
they  will  do  to  you,  or  cause  you  to  do. 

“If  you  start  out  for  the  day’s  work  carrying  a  cargo  of 
soggy  biscuit,  or  other  indigestible  equivalent,  then  the 
day’s  work  will  correspond  to  the  cargo  you  are  carrying. 

“Similar  results  will  follow  if  you  start  your  day  with 
other  cargo,  or,  indeed,  if  you  start  it  without  any  cargo  at  all. 

“Thus  if  you  haven’t  anything  inside  you  won’t  furnish 
much  to  the  good  to  show  to  the  outside.  Again,  if  you  only 
carry  inside  an  indigestible  mass,  you  will  either  accomplish 
nothing,  or  if  you  do  produce  anything  at  all,  it  will  be  soggy 
and  distorted.  It  will  be  like  those  “cubist”  pictures  so 
recently  inflicted  upon  the  long-suffering  public,  in  which 
no  one  can  see  anything  of  interest,  unless  he  possesses  a 
liver  and  stomach  as  bad  as  that  of  the  man  who  painted 
the  thing. 

“But,  if  the  presiding  divinity  in  your  home  just  sets  be¬ 
fore  you  the  proper  morning  ration,  delicately  prepared  and 
served,  and  sits  smilingly  opposite  you  while  you  absorb  it, 
then  the  prospect  for  the  day’s  accomplishment  is  good  in 
deed.  Mind,  however,  this,  that  no  matter  how  good  the 
medicine  may  be,  it  will  be  useless  unless  properly  applied. 
Cbeert'u'ness  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter  and  a  good 
breakfast,  served  with  a  trimming  of  grouch  and  complaint, 
will  turn  to  poison  and  work  only  disaster. 

“Why,  I  have  a  friend  who  is  so  well  taken  care  of  at 
home  that  he  comes  to  his  work  in  the  office  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  whistling  so  like  a  bird  that  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  some  one  wasn’t  mixing  canary  seed  with  his  break¬ 
fast  food.”  Gates. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  recently  elected  directors  of 
the  Manufacturers’  and  Exporters  Association,  held  recently 
at  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  George  W.  Jones,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Company, 
was  re-elected  treasurer  of  the  organization. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


VENTS  OF  THE  past  month  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Ohio  will  have  a  stupendous 
effect  upon  the  building  industry  in  this 
state  during  the  next  two  years.  Ohio 
and  Indiana  have  been  visited  by  the 
most  disastrous  floods  in  their  history. 
Property  destruction  in  Ohio  alone  is 
estimated  from  $250,000,000  to  $300,- 
000,000.  In  Dayton  alone  it  will  take  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000  to  rebuild  the  business  section.  Cleveland  suffered  a 
loss  of  only  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000,  but  a  large  number  of 
small  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state  were  visited  by 
the  disaster  and  a  tremendous  property  loss  will  result. 

While  this  does  not  mean  that  all  buildings  will  be  re¬ 
constructed  of  brick,  it  does  mean  that  clay  products  will 
be  entered,  more  than  ever  before,  into  these  new  buildings 
which  are  to  be  re-created  during  the  next  year  or  two. 

Dayton  is  already  at  work  planning  to  rebuild.  H.  H. 
Seidl,  chief  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cleveland,  has  been  retained  by  the  Dayton  author¬ 
ities  to  make  a  survey  of  the  city  and  assist  in  the  planning 
out  of  new  operations.  Bridges,  public  works  and  buildings 
of  all  kinds  will  have  to  be  reconstructed.  Brick  plants  all 
over  this  state  will  be  rushed  to  capacity  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  supplying  sufficient  material  with  which  to  do 
these  new  jobs.  In  many  of  the  cities  paving  brick  and  as¬ 
phalt  pavements  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  rush¬ 
ing  waters,  and  this  will  mean  a  large  expenditure  for  brick 
for  repaving  purposes. 

Of  course,  the  entire  brick  industry  will  benefit  largely 
from  this  terrible  destruction  of  property  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  reconstruction  work  which  will  follow  it.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  enough  business  is  in  sight  to  keep  Cleveland  and 
Ohio  plants  busy  for  several  years  were  they  not  to  secure 
any  orders  at  all  for  outside  work.  The  destruction  in  Cleve¬ 
land  was  largely  among  factory  and  similar  buildings,  as  the 
flood  was  confined  to  the  “flats”  adjoining  the  river. 

Building  operations  in  Cleveland  promise  to  be  greater 
than  ever  this  year.  Figures  just  made  public  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1913  show  that  the  total  was  $2,428,423  more 
than  the  first  three  months  of  1912.  Since  January  1,  build¬ 
ing  permits  issued  call  for  the  expenditure  of  $4,143,945 
against  $1,715,522  for  the  same  quarter  last  year.  The  value 
represented  by  permits  issued  during  the  month  of  March  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  for  March,  1912,  and  twice 
as  much  for  the  same  month  in  any  of  the  preceding  three 
years. 

A  number  of  unusually  big  building  projects  were  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  past  month.  One  involves  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $3,000,000  by  the  May  Company  in  the  erection  of  a 
huge  new  six-story  store,  extending  from  Euclid  avenue 
through  to  Prospect  avenue.  Plans  for  this  immense  project 
have  been  completed  by  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 
bids  on  the  same  will  be  accepted  by  the  company  early  in 
May.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  building  one  of  the  most 
modern  fireproof  department  stores  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  rise  to  a  height  of  100  feet  and  the  entire  building  will 
be  crowned  by  an  elaborate  parapet,  carrying  light-bearing 
standards.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  designed  in  freely 
interpreted  styles  inspired  by  the  French  Renaissance.  The 
street  facades  will  be  treated  with  bottle  green  terra  cotta 
and  the  entire  building  will  be  capped  with  a  rich  cornice. 
The  building  is  to  be  fireproof  throughout  and  is  to  be  of 
the  best  type  of  construction. 

A  contract  exceeding  $1,000,000  in.. value  was  let  during 
the  past  month  by  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.  for  the  construction  of 
a  large  addition  to  their  ten-story  building  on  Euclid  avenue, 
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near  East  12th  street.  The  addition  is  to  be  larger  than 
the  structure  now  occupied  and  the  entire  establishment, 
when  completed,  will  have  a  frontage  of  200  feet  on  Euclid 
avenue,  200  feet  on  Huron  road  and  an  average  depth  of 
about  175  feet.  The  contract  for  the  building  has  been  let 
to  the  Tidewater  Construction  Company,  of  New  York,  and 
will  have  white  terra  cotta  facades  on  both  the  Euclid  ave¬ 
nue  and  Huron  road  frontages. 

A  contract  was  let  during  the  past  month  to  Metzger  & 
Wells,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  erection  of  the  first  five  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city  hospital  group  on  Scranton  road,  S.  W.  The 
contract  price  was  $491,000.  For  this  sum  the  company  will 
build  an  administration  building,  a  service  building,  a  laun¬ 
dry,  nurses’  home  and  stable.  Plans  for  the  group  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Architect  Myron  D.  Vorce.  The  buildings  will  be 
completed  during  the  next  year.  Work  has  already  been 
begun. 

The  Emile  Spang  Baking  Company  has  acquired  three  lota 
on  East  24th  street,  near  Superior  avenue,  and  will  erect  a 
large  new  baking  plant  this  summer.  A  contract  for  a  $65,- 
000  factory  building  for  use  of  the  Beckman  Company,  manu 
facturers  of  blankets,  has  been  let  to  the  Hunkin-Conkey  Con 
struction  Company,  and  work  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once 

The  Union  Paper  and  Twine  Company,  112  St.  Clair  ave 
nue,  has  purchased  land  on  Lakeside  avenue,  at  the  Pennsyl 
\ania  railroad,  for  a  large  warehouse.  The  building  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000  or  $75,000. 

Five  or  six  new  schools  will  be  started  within  the  next 
month  in  Cleveland.  Of  these,  $145,000  will  be  expended  for 
a  new  Scoville  avenue  school;  $81,000  for  a  new  school  for  the 
deaf  on  East  55th  street;  $84,000  for  a  new  Hough  avenue 
school,  and  $82,000  for  a  new  Chesterfield  avenue  school.  A 
fifth  school  will  be  erected  at  Rice  avenue  and  No.  Woodland 
avenue,  for  which  about  $65,000  has  been  provided.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  these  buildings  will  be  let  within  the  next  month. 

Bids  have  been  received  by  the  city  for  the  erection  of 
a  women’s  building  to  form  part  of  the  correction  farm  group 
at  Warrensville.  The  Reaugh  Construction  Company  was 
low  bidder  at  $144,000.  It  is  likely  that  this  contract  will 
bo  let  within  the  next  week  or  two. 

More  artistic  and  attractive  buildings  are  being  demanded 
by  Building  Inspector  V.  D.  Allen,  who  has  suggested  that  the 
city  be  granted  some  power  whereby  it  can  regulate  and 
possibly  eliminate  the  erection  of  building  monstrosities  in 
Cleveland.  He  has  suggested  that  a  commission  of  architects 
be  appointed  to  pass  upon  plans  for  the  more  important  build¬ 
ings  to  make  suggestions  in  their  construction. 

During  the  past  month  the  large  potteries  at  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  O.,  experienced  a  strike  when  some  hundreds  of  girls 
went  out  for  an  increase  from  $1.10  to  $1.50  a  day.  The 
strike  caused  quite  a  commotion  among  the  plants  for  a 
time,  but  was  amicably  settled  after  lasting  about  one  week. 

County  commissioners  are  preparing  for  the  laying  of 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  new  pavement  throughout 
Cuyahoga  county  during  the  coming  year,  and  contracts  for 
this  work  are  being  let.  Counties  near  Cleveland  are  also 
expending  large  sums  of  money  in  improving  highways.  For 
the  most  part  brick  is  being  employed  as  a  surface  material. 
In  Cleveland  a  large  number  of  streets  will  be  paved  with 
brick  during  the  coming  year,  A.  Buckeye. 


BIG  DEMAND  FOR  DEAN  PUMPS. 


The  Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works,  Indianapolis,  report 
that  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  all  injury  by  flood. 
The  only  loss  sustained  was  the  indirect  loss  due  to  delayed 
shipments,  etc.,  which  all  manufacturers  in  the  district  ex¬ 
perienced  for  a  short  time.  Their  trade  has  been  good  so 
far  this  season,  the  demand  for  Dean  pumps  showing  a  sat¬ 


isfactory  increase.  As  will  be  seen  by  their  ad  on  Page 
680,  they  make  pumps  for  all  services.  A  handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 


OLEDO  BRICK  CONCERNS  were  not  directly 
affected  by  the  floods  which  have  devastated 
this  district  within  the  past  couple  of  weeks. 
The  greatest  inconvenience  suffered  by  the 
local  concerns  is  from  the  tie-up  of  the  rail- 
v«  »«•»«<*>  roads,  which  for  several  days  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  freight  through  the  flooded  district.  This,  of  course, 
caused  considerable  inconvenience  and  delay  in  filling  orders. 
Practically  all  the  lines  are  again  in  normal  condition  and 
all  are  again  receiving  freight  shipments.  Many  brickyards 
throughout  the  flooded  district  were  flooded,  with  heavy  loss 
in  machinery  and  stock,  but  details  have  not  as  yet  reached 
Toledo. 

Toledo  proper  suffered  little  from  the  high  waters,  al¬ 
though  a  number  of  building  supply  houses  suffered  some 
losses  from  the  rising  waters  of  Swan  creek,  along  the  banks 
of  which  these  concerns  are  located.  Many  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  were  able  to  save  a  considerable  quantity  of  supplies 
stored  in  basements. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  flood  revelations,  which  was 
remarked  by  many  visiting  the  inundated  cities,  was  the 
solidity  of  the  brick  houses  and  their  success  in  withstand¬ 
ing  the  ravages  of  the  water.  Frame  houses  were  torn  from 
their  foundations  and  tossed  like  baubles  by  the  angry  wa¬ 
ters,  while  their  neighbors,  built  of  the  more  substantial  brick 
material,  frowningly  withstood  the  bombardments  of  the 
torrent.  The  same  thing  was  found  true  of  the  streets.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  harm  was  done  to  the  brick  paved  streets,  but  it  is 
stated  that  in  Dayton  huge  sheets  of  asphalt  pavements  went 
down  with  the  stream. 

Business  generally  is  reported  unusually  good,  the  de¬ 
mand  being  especially  strong  within  a  radius  of  60  and  80 
miles  of  Toledo  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  The  demand 
is  for  building  brick,  red  shale  brick  and  paving  brick.  Good 
prices  are  being  secured  and  local  brick  men  are  finding  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  all  the  brick  that  can  be  turned 
out  in  their  yards. 

A  meeting  was  held  late  in  March  at  the  Algonquin  hotel 
at  Dayton,  O.,  which  was  participated  in  by  Edward  Walton, 
of  Youngstown,  president  of  the  National  Builders’  Supply 
Association;  W.  W.  Coney,  of  Cincinnati,  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  national  body,  and  Howard  Arnold, 
of  Dayton,  president  of  the  Ohio  Builders’  Supply  Association. 
The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  establish  a  uniform  basis 
of  membership  in  the  state  and  national  bodies,  enabling 
state  organizations  to  build  up  their  membership  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  their  members  to  participate  in  the  full 
benefits  of  national  membership.  It  was  planned  also  to 
have  state  bodies  be  represented  by  delegates  in  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the'  national  body. 

The  Pixley  Safe  and  Lock  Company  is  planning  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  fireproof  building.  It  will  be  of  brick  and  steel 
construction.  The  new  building  will  have  a  frontage  of  eight¬ 
een  feet,  will  be  122  feet  dbep  and  one  story  in  height.  This 
will  be  the  first  move  this  concern  has  made  in  forty  years, 
and  the  president  of  the  concern  boasts  that  in  the  forty 
years  it  has  never  had  a  fire,  never  been  sued  and  never  had 
to  sue  any  one  for  the  collection  of  a  debt. 

Two  ditches  were  recently  sold  by  the  county  commission¬ 
ers  at  Greenville,  O.,  one  in  German  township,  sold  to  the 
Peerless  Tile  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Union  City,  for 
$2,650.  The  bidding  was  spirited.  T.  O.  D. 
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THE  OUTLET. 


IT  IS  JUST  as  important  that  a  system  of  tile  drains  should 
have  a  free  outlet  as  for  a  fire  hose  to  have  a  nozzle,  a 
chimney  a  top,  or  a  modern  battleship  to  have  large  guns. 
The  object  of  tile  drains  is  to  gather  and  remove  surplus 
water  from  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed. 

It  is  not  enough  that  good  tile  be  secured  and  laid  care¬ 
fully  at  the  proper  depth,  in  the  proper  places  and  with  a 
continuous  fall  towards  the  outlet.  The  outlet  must  be  large 
enough  and  low  enough  and  free  enough  to  discharge  the 
water  brought  to  it  by  the  drains  above. 

When  the  tile  are  properly  laid  with  sufficient  depth  and 
fall  and  the  trenches  filled  the  drains  are  ordinarily  pro¬ 
tected  from  future  injury.  Not  so  with  the  outlet.  It  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  tramping  of  stock  in  passing  and  in  search  of 
~water  to  drink.  It  may  be  obstructed  by  the  caving  of  the 


discharges.  On  this  foundation  and  around  the  outlet  tile  a 
wall  should  be  built  sloping  upwards  and  backwards  to  hold 
the  soil  in  place  and  to  prevent  caving  and  washing  of  the 
soil  above  the  tile. 

If  a  screen  or  grating  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
outlet  to  exclude  small  animals,  tile  of  several  sizes  larger 
than  those  in  the  drain  must  be  placed  at  the  outlet  so  that 
the  screen  will  not  retard  the  flow  of  water  coming  down 
the  line.  A  good  way  would  be  to  build  a  box  of  stone  or 
brick  in  front  of  the  outlet  tile  and  several  times  as  large 
to  receive  the  water.  A  screen  or  grating  across  the  front 
of  this  box  would  exclude  vermin  and  furnish  an  unobstructed 
outlet. 

The  work  may  be  built  of  loose  stones  or  brick  in  rip-rap 
style,  or  of  solid  masonry.  An  outlet  finished  in  this  way, 
at  an  extra  cost  of  a  few  dollars,  will  be  a  lasting  means 
of  securing  the  weakest  and  most  important  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  drains. 


IOWA  STATE  DRAINAGE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  proceedings  of  the  association,  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  includes  all  of  the  addresses  and  papers  read,  together 
with  the  discussions  following  them.  These  reports  contain 
a  fund  of  valuable  information  on  the  different  phases  of  the 
drainage  question.  The  following  subjects  were  considered- 


Outlet  Protected  by  Concrete  Retaining  Wall. 


bank  from  which  it  discharges.  Small  animals  may  enter 
the  outlet  and  obstruct  the  flow.  Silt  may  be  deposited  in 
the  creek  below  and  settle  so  as  to  hinder  the  discharge  of 
water  from  the  outlet.  Weeds  and  other  plants  may  clog 
the  stream  that  flows  from  the  outlet. 

Not  only  is  it  important  that  tile  drain  outlets  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  bulkhead  walls  against  damage  by  washing,  caving 
and  tramping  by  stock,  but  they  should  also  be  provided  with 
a  screen  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  small  animals.  If  an 
animal  enters  a  tile  which  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  turn 
around  and  go  out  it  will  probably  continue  its  way  forward 
up  the  line  until  it  finally  dies  and  clogs  the  tile.  Wild  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  accustomed  to  walking  backwards.  Tiles  may 
be  obstructed  by  animals  carrying  in  trash  to  build  their 
nests  or  beds. 

The  outlet  should  be  some  inches,  at  least,  and  as  much 
more  as  can  be  had,  above  the  bottom  of  the  open  ditch  or 
creek  into  which  it  discharges,  both  that  the  water  may  flow 
away  readily  and  that  it  may  be  protected  from  backwater 
in  the  ditch  and  so  that  a  small  amount  of  sediment  that 
might  settle  therein  will  not  clog  the  outlet  of  the  tile  drain. 

In  building  a  bulkhead  or  retaining  wall  to  protect  a  tile 
outlet,  a  solid  floor  should  be  laid  below  the  last  tile.  A  large 
flat  stone  will  do.  This  floor  should  extend  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  the  tile  to  receive  the  falling  water  and  prevent 
washing  out  under  the  tile,  and  should  be  placed  at  or  below 
the  level  of  the  creek  or  open  ditch  into  which  the  drain 


“Financing  Drainage  Districts,”  “Drainage  Laws  of  Iowa,” 
“Back  to  the  Land,”  “Making  of  Preliminary  Drainage  Re¬ 
port,”  “Methods  For  and  Results  of  Protection  and1  Drainage 
of  Overflow  Lands  in  Southeastern  Iowa,”  “Hydro  Electric 
Power  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk,”  “The  Work  of 
the  National  Drainage  Congress,”  “The  Influence  of  Drainage 
Improvements  on  Flood  Conditions,”  “Cost  and  Methods  of 
Cleaning  Out  Drainage  Ditches,”  “Tiling  of  Farm  Lands.” 


THOROUGH  DRAINAGE. 


The  farmer  who  believes  in  draining  the  high  as  well  as 
the  low  land  puts  in  branch  tile  lines  all  over  his  farm.  The 
lines  were  laid  at  an  average  depth  of  from  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  feet  and  about  120  feet  apart,  regardless  of 
whether  the  land  was  high  or  low.  This  thorough  work  cost 
about  $25.00  per  acre.  After  farming  it  two  years  he  has 
figured  out  that  the  returns  from  this  tract  of  land  for  the 
two  years,  over  and  above  the  average  returns  before  this 
improvement  was  made,  has  paid  the  cost  of  the  improvement 
and  left  him  a  balance  of  $5.00  per  acre. 

He  claims  that  he  can  work  this  land  easier  and  get  his 
work  done  at  the  proper  time,  as  he  does  not  have  to  wait  so 
long  for  it  to  dry  out  after  a  shower.  His  theory  is  that  land 
should  be  tiled  so  thoroughly  that  corn  can  be  plowed  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  heaviest  shower. 
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national  drainage  congress  and  its  accom¬ 
plishments. 


BY  FRANK  B.  KNIGHT. 

HE  HISTORY  of  our  country — of  all  countries — con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  revolutions,  of  successive  progressive 
steps.  At  periodical  times  in  the  past  these  revolu¬ 
tions  have  assumed  the  phase  of  armed  conflict  between  the 
different  sections  of  one  country,  between  different  coun¬ 
tries,  or  between  people  with  differing  thoughts  in  the  same 
section.  Such  wars  always  have  been  simply  the  physical 
manifestation  of  the  mental  revolutions  that  have  been  in 
process  of  formation  and  growth  for  some  years  previous. 

Every  step  of  progress  the  world  has  taken  has  been  the 
culmination  of  a  revolution  or  revolt  against  the  established 
habits,  methods  and  laws  of  thinking  and  acting.  These 
revolts  have  come  to  fruition  when  the  general  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  people  has  outgrown  those  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  when  the  rebelled-against  laws  were  established  as 
rules  for  thought  and  action.  As  these  laws  ceased  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  real  thought  of  the  people  they  have  ceased  to 
have  any  other  power  over  the  people  except  such  as  might 
be  given  by  a  superstitious  veneration  for  them,  because 
they  were  accepted  by  fathers,  grandfathers  or  more  remote 
ancestors. 

When  Columbus  set  out  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  dis¬ 
covering  the  New  World  as  an  incident,  he  was  leading  a 
mental  revolution  against  the  centuries-old  superstition  that 
the  earth  was  a  flat  plane. 

When  McCormack  built  his  first  reaping  machine  he  was 
leading  a  mental  revolution  against  the  hoary  superstition 
that  because  man  always  had  cut  his  grain  by  hand  with  a 
sickle  or  scythe  he  must  always  do  it  that  way. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  there  was  a  supposedly  law-based 
superstition  that  iron  or  steel  ships  couldn’t  possibly  be 
made  to  float  because  iron  and  steel  are  heavier  than  water. 

What  Has  Become  of  the  American  Desert? 

We — at  least,  most  of  us — recall  that  in  our  school  geog¬ 
raphies  there  was  a  vast  area  in  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  labeled  “The  Great  American  Desert.”  The  United 
States  geographies  of  today  fail  to  show  this  desert.  In 
place  of  it  are  shown  populous  and  prosperous  states.  The 
boundaries  of  the  desert  were  steadily  pushed  in  as  we  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  our  ignorant  superstitions  about  the  area  and 
began  to  understand  better  that  it  remained  a  desert  not  be¬ 
cause  of  law,  but  because  of  our  ignorance  of  agricultural 
science. 

Breaking  down  and  through  superstition  is  Progress.  Su¬ 
perstition  is  ignorance  of  real  law.  The  knowledge  of  law  in 
this  century  may  become  ignorance  a  hundred  years  from 
now  by  comparison  with  the  knowledge  of  the  same  laws 
that  will  obtain  at  that  future  date;  just  as  our  knowledge 
today  of  the  action  of  certain  laws  in  the  agricultural,  chem¬ 
ical,  mechanical  worlds  makes  the  knowledge  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  of  a  century  ago  seem  like  superstition  by  com¬ 
parison. 

Progress  then  is  brought  about  through  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fundamental  laws  of  life,  of  action.  It  seems  that 
progress  is  always  a  revolution,  that  it  frequently  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  setting  aside  or  annulment  of  law.  But  that  is 
only  an  appearance.  In  fact,  when  we  progress  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  we  do  not  annul  or  set  aside  a  law;  we  simply  set  aside 
a  superstition  about  that  law,  and  use  in  place  of  that  su¬ 
perstition  a  better  knowledge. 

For  example,  the  work  of  the  Wright  brothers  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  flying  machine  heavier  than  air  that  would  really  fly 
and  carry  a  man  was  not  a  violation  of  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion;  it  was  a  better  understanding  of  that  law  that  made 
the  flying  machine  possible.  And  the  first  flight  that  the 
Wrights  made  shattered  completely  the  old  superstition  that 
man  could  not  fly. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  generally  accepted  supersti- 


(Read  before  the  Illinois  Clay  workers’  Association  conven¬ 
tion  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  Jan.  10,  1913.) 


tion  that  because  water  must  run  down  hill  the  Mississippi 
river  must  overflow  every  year,  or  every  other  year,  and 
destroy  a  lot  of  property  and  drown  many  people;  and  that 
because  water  must  run  down  hill  we  couldn’t  do  anything 
to  stop  these  disastrous  floods.  A  first  cousin  to  this  super¬ 
stition  was  the  tacit  acceptance  that  the  swamp  lands  must 
remain  because  they  always  had  been  here. 

Are  Floods  Inevitable? 

There  are  doubtless  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  today  who  still  think  the  floods  are  inevitable  in 
the  Mississippi  basin,  and  wherever  there  are  rivers;  who 
think  it  the  idle  dream  of  a  visionary  or  the  ravings  of  a 
crazed  mind  to  assert  that  the  floods  may  be  and  will  be 
prevented  and  the  swamps  drained  and  reclaimed. 

Until  the  National  Drainage  Congress  was  organized  at 
Chicago  in  December,  1911,  there  was  no  organized  effort  to 
batter  down,  in  a  comprehensive  way,  these  superstitions 
about  the  divinely  bestowed  rights  of  the  Mississippi  and 
other  rivers  to  go  on  a  rampage.  There  had  been  spas¬ 
modic,  isolated  and  unrelated  efforts— in  most  cases  success¬ 
ful— to  drain  small  areas  by  building  levees  and  pumping  off 
the  surplus  waters. 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress  had  recognized  the 
drainage  problem  as  a  part  of  the  national  water  problem; 
several  states  had  drainage  and  levee  associations  which 
advocated  the  reclamation  of  certain  pieces  of  overflowed 
lands;  other  organizations  urged  the  deepening  and  straight¬ 
ening  of  river  channels  for  navigation  purposes;  still  other 
associations  advocated  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs  to 
protect  certain  limited  sections  from  flood  damage;  other 
organizations  were  working  for  the  reforestation  of  cut-over 
timber  lands  to  restore  the  stream  sources  to  their  former 
conditions  and  prevent  soil  erosion  and  retard  the  rapid 
run-off  of  the  rainfall  and  melting  snow;  still  other  organiza¬ 
tions  put  all  their  eggs  into  one  basket  and  advocated  higher 
and  stronger  levees  in  the  lower  Mississippi  river  as  the  only 
effective  means  of  protecting  the  farms  from  inundation. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  was  being  manifested 
some  activities  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
a  mental  revolution  in  process  and  that  the  people  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  doubt  the  assertion  that  they  “had  to  put  up 
with”  the  floods  and  swamps. 

The  National  Drainage  Congress  came  into  being  in 
response  to  the  working  of  this  silent  revolution,  and  to 
crystallize  the  various  theories  and  plans,  and  to  focus  the 
different  phases  of  activity  upon  a  definite  campaign. 

The  call  for  a  meeting  to  organize  the  Drainage  Con¬ 
gress  was  issued  while  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  was 
in  session  in  Chicago.  The  call  was  made  by  Edmund  T. 
Perkins,  president  of  the  American  Reclamation  Federation. 
The  response  was  prompt  and  the  attendance  large,  and  an 
effective  organization  was  formed  very  quickly.  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  was  chosen  as  the  first  vice-president;  E.  J.  Watson,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  was  made  second  vice-president;  and  Col.  William  C. 
Gorgas,  chief  sanitary  officer  of  the  Panama  canal  zone,  was 
elected  third  vice-president.  The  offices  of  president  and 
fourth  and  fifth  vice-presidents  were  not  immediately  filled. 
Executive  committeemen  and  honorary  vice-presidents  from  a 
number  of  states  were  elected. 

An  invitation  from  New  Orleans  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
in  that  city  was  accepted,  and  the  time  was  fixed  for  April 
10-13,  1912. 

The  Mississippi  River  an  Object  Lesson. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  second  National  Drainage  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  New  Orleans.  At  the  same  time  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river  was  on  the  greatest  tear  in  its  history.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  millions  of  acres  of  farm  lands  were  in¬ 
undated  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana,  preventing  a  large  number  of  delegates 
leaving  their  homes,  the  meeting  was  largely  attended,  the 
delegates  numbering  nearly  one  thousand  and  more  than 
thirty-five  states  and  foreign  countries  being  represented. 

One  good  thing  that  came  out  of  all  the  damage  and  suf¬ 
fering  and  sorrow  of  the  1912  floods  was  their  great  object 
lesson  at  the  time  the  Drainage  Congress  was  in  session. 

The  floods  emphasized  every  point  made  in  each  address 
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and  in  every  motion  and  resolution  made  at  the  Congress, 
urging  immediate  action  by  the  federal  government  to  tame 
this  great  unruly  river  system  and  protect  the  people  from 
its  ever-increasing  destructiveness. 

The  time  had  passed  when  the  people,  either  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley  or  of  any  part  of  the  country  were 
content  to  meekly  accept  the  visitation  of  destructive  floods 
as  an  inevitable  working  of  Providence.  The  silent  mental 
revolution  against  the  ancient  superstition  that  we  must 
fold  our  hands  and  rake  v  hat  the  river  god  wants  to  give 
us,  and  murmur,  but  never  think  we  could  prevent  its  repe¬ 
tition,  was  reaching  its  fruition  point. 

The  National  Drainage  Congress  was  the  instrument 
through  which  this  mighty  and  heart-wrung  protest  from  the 
country  was  voiced.  And  the  protest  was  heard  and  ap¬ 
proved  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The 
Mississippi  river  floods  were  no  longer  a  sectional,  but  a  na¬ 
tional  calamity,  and  their  prevention  no  longer  a  local  or 
sectional,  but  a  national  problem  and  task. 

At  the  New  Orleans  meeting  David  R.  Francis,  of  St. 
Louis,  former  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  former  governor 
of  Missouri,  was  elected  president;  Messrs.  Perkins,  Watson 
and  Gorgas  were  retained;  and  Edward  Wisner,  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  Bernard  N.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  were  also  elected 
vice-presidents. 

During  the  summer  the  executive  committee  appointel 
committees  to  secure  the  adoption  by  the  principal  political 
parties  of  plans  favoring  federal  action  to  control  the  floods 
and  reclaim  the  swamps.  As  the  result  of  this  work  of  the 
Drainage  Congress,  the  Democratic,  Progressive  and  Repub¬ 
lican  national  parties  adopted  planks  in  their  platforms  spe¬ 
cifically  pledging  federal  action. 

The  Scope  of  the  National  Drainage  Movement. 

Following  up  this  work  the  National  Drainage  Congress 
is  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  all  our  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  urgent  necessity  for  the  creation  of  a 
federal  commission  with  adequate  power  and  ample  funds 
immediately  available  to  evolve  and  carry  on  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  national  plan  for: 

1.  The  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  property  from  disastrous  river  floods. 

2.  The  protection  of  the  health  of  the  nation  which  is 
constantly  menaced  by  the  existence  of  75,000,000  acres  of 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands. 

3.  The  protection  of  the  navigation  interests  of  our 
great  rivers  and  their  regulation  and  control  with  the  sub¬ 
sequent  development  of  hydro-electric  possibilities,  all  of 
which  is  deemed  an  essential  part  of  such  a  plan. 

4.  The  protection  of  the  material  welfare  of  the  people 
by  the  drainage  of  our  75,000,000  acres  of  swamp  and  over¬ 
flowed  lands  and  their  consequent  reclamation  and  utilization 
for  growing  corn,  cotton  and  other  needed  food  and  clothing 
supplies. 

5.  Such  a  plan  to  provide  for  co-operation  between  the 
nation,  states  and  individuals,  and  an  equitable  sharing  of 
the  constructive  and  administrative  expenses  involved. 

I  might  say  that  this  will  be  the  platform  of  the  Drain¬ 
age  Congress,  and  that  effective  means  for  carrying  it  into 
effect  will  be  adopted  at  the  next  convention,  to  be  held  in 
St.  Louis  May  1,  2  and  3. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Drainage  Congress 
there  has  been  introduced  in  Congress,  June  24,  1912,  by 
Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi  (Senate  Bill 
7194,  62nd  Congress)  a  measure  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  drainage  service.  This  bill  appropriates  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  since  June  30,  1905,  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in 
certain  states  (Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin)  within  which  are  swamps  and  over¬ 
flowed  areas,  to  be  set  aside  as  a  drainage  fund. '  In  addition 
a  direct  appropriation  of  two  million  dollars  is  provided  for. 
This  fund  is  to  be  administered,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
by  the  drainage  service  organized  by  the  bill,  modeled  some¬ 
what  upon  the  lines  of  the  reclamation  service,  under  which 
the  federal  government  has  built  the  irrigation  works,  but 


with  additional  powers  and  provisions  which  the  work  of  the 
reclamation  service  disclosed  to  be  necessary. 

Briefly  the  Williams  bill  gives  the  drainage  service  tin 
power  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  drainage  and  reclamatior 
of  public  lands  owned  by  the  government,  and  also  of  state 
and  private  owned  lands  when  the  state  and  private  owners 
request  such  assistance.  It  also  provides  that  lands  withir 
the  territory  of  more  than  one  state  may  be  reclaimed  b) 
joint  application  of  states  and  private  owners  affected,  tin 
cost  being  pro-rated.  The  measure  further  provides  tha 
the  national  government  shall  not  foot  the  total  cost  of  sucl 
work,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  is  utilized  on  public 
lands,  or  for  better  navigation  purposes.  In  the  case  o 
canals  of  navigable  size,  the  work  will  be  under  joint  direc 
tion  and  control  of  the  drainage  service  and  the  war  depart 
ment.  The  actual  cost  of  the  drainage  and  reclamation  o 
private  holdings  is  to  be  borne  by  the  owners.  The  act  alsc 
provides  for  leasing  for  fifty  years  privileges  of  power  de 
velopment,  receipts  from  which  increase  the  drainage  fund 
As  a  part  of  the  educational  campaign  of  the  Drainage 
Congress  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  approval  and  en 
dorsement  of  the  Drainage  Congress  program,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  has  been  secured  from  the  following  organizations 
National  Democratic  party,  national  Progressive  party,  na 
tional  Republican  party,  Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  Nationa 
Irrigation  Congress,  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  Nationa 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Upper  Mississippi  River  Im 
provement  Association,  Mississippi  River  Improvement  As 
sociation  of  Illinois,  Association  of  Levee  and  Drainage  Dis 
tricts  of  Illinois,  Missouri  Levee  and  Drainage  Association 
Louisiana  Reclamation  Club,  North  Carolina  Drainage  Asso 
ciation.  Drainage  Association  of  Virginia,  Association  of  th< 
Mississippi  Valley  States  for  River  Control,  New  Orleans  Pro 
gressive  Union,  National  Reclamation  Federation,  Nationa 
Irrigation  Association,  Flood  Commission  of  Pittsburgh,  Stock 
ton  River  Regulation  Commission,  American  Reclamation  Fed 
eration,  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  Mississipp 
Valley  Medical  Association,  and  others,  which  are  adding 
their  approval  as  our  work  becomes  known. 

(Concluded  in  May  Clay-Worker.) 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  of  the  drastic  employ 
ers’  liability  law  now  under  consideration  by  the  New 
York  legislature,  Senator  John  B.  Rose,  head  of  tin 
John  B.  Rose  Company,  and  president  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Brick  Company,  has  called  the  brickmakers  of  the  Hud 
son  river  district  in  extraordinary  session  to  consider  ways 
and  means  for  meeting  the  expense,  in  case  the  proposes: 
amendments  are  passed. 

A  committee  of  four,  to  act  with  the  president,  was  ap 
pointed  to  survey  the  field  with  a  view  to  planning  the  or 
ganization  of  a  mutual  insurance  company  to  handle  the 
possible  increase  in  expense.  This  committee  is  composec 
of  F.  P.  Luther,  Kingston,  N.  Y.;  H.  J.  Love,  Newburg,  N.  Y.; 
John  Peck,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. ;  Clarence  Blakely,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

The  proposed  enactment,  which  is  more  drastic  than  an) 
hitherto  adopted,  would,  it  is  said,  vastly  increase  the  ex 
pense  of  manufacturers,  and  nothing  short  of  a  mutual  iu 
surance  company  is  deemed  practicable.  This  matter  wil 
be  thoroughly  investigated  and  considered  by  the  commit 
tee,  which  will  make  recommendations  to  the  special  meet 
ing.  It  is  considered  probable  that  the  company  will  be 
formed  ready  to  transact  such  business  as  is  required  in 
case  the  bills  now  before  the  legislature  become  laws. 


The  Streator  Clay  and  Barr  Clay  Companies,  of  Streator 
Ill.,  and  their  men  have  again  settled  down  to  enjoy  more 
prosperity  for  the  coming  business  season.  The  wage  scale 
has  been  settled  between  the  employes  and  the  schedule  ol 
wages  is  acceptable  to  both  firms,  the  men  obtaining  a  con 
cession  of  a  slight  raise  over  the  wage  scale  of  last  year 
Both  firms  anticipate  another  big  demand  both  for  building 
and  paving  brick.  For  the  past  two  seasons  both  firms  have 
received  orders  for  more  brick  than  they  could  actually  turn 
out  and  on  several  occasions  have  been  hard  pressed  to  fill 
standing  orders. 


C£>-ri 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Better  Business  Convention. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  final  edition  of  N.  B.  M.  A. 
roster.  We  note  that  there  were  seventy  less  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  in  attendance  at  the  convention  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1912.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  shortage 
to  good  times,  which  means  big  business,  hence  lack  of  time 
on  part  of  the  members  to  be  present  at  the  convention. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  observation  was  that  the  convention 
this  year  was  much  more  harmonious  and  a  better  business 
convention  than  our  last  year’s.  Yours  very  truly, 

American  Pulverizer  Company, 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  Geo.  C.  Videtto,  Secy. 


Canadians  Enjoyed  Convention. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

The  Canadian  brickmakers  certainly  did  enjoy  the  con¬ 
vention  and  Clay  Show  held  in  Chicago  this  month.  I  beg  tc 
say  that  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  any  sum,  as  it  cer* 
tainly  was  one  round'  of  pleasure  for  me.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  quite  a  number  of  the  Canadian 
brickmakers  who  were  at  Chicago  and  they  are  all  more 
than  delighted  with  their  visit.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  you 
will  have  a  very  much  larger  attendance  and  representation 
of  Canadian  brickmakers  at  your  next  exxhibition.  There 
are  only  two  things  that  would  keep  me  away,  and  that  is,  I 
would  be  either  sick  or  broke.  Yours  very  truly, 

Parkhill,  Ont.,  Mar.  25,  1913.  O.  Baird. 


Well  Paid  for  Convention  Trip. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

The  large  attendance  we  had  at  the  convention  at  Chicago 
this  year  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  you  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  If  they  can  turn  out  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  this  sort  at  a  return  trip  to  Chicago  with  a  convention 
being  held  at  the  same  time  as  a  Democratic  presidential 
inauguration  at  Washington  (which  has  not  happened  often 
in  my  time),  it  speaks  well  for  the  interest  of  the  brick¬ 
makers  of  this  country  in  their  national  organization. 

The  Chicago  people  certainly  treated  us  well  and  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  disturbance  of  last  year  was  appar¬ 
ently  forgotten  and  that  the  best  of  feeling  seemed  to  exist. 
I  feel  well  repaid  for  my  trip  to  Chicago  and  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  our  next  convention,  wherever  it  may  be 
held.  Yours  very  truly, 

Newark,  N.  J.  A.  S.  Reid. 


Convention  Echo  From  Iowa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

In  your  last  issue  I  observed  that  I  had  the  great  honor 
of  being  the  last  one  to  register.  Only  regret  that  I  am  one 
of  the  smallest  in  the  crowd  to  keep  them  all  in  line  as  if 
it  had  been  reversed  and  had  Mr.  Blair  right  there,  he  would 
have  been  a  stronger  man  to  keep  the  clayworkers  in  line. 

The  description  you  gave  of  our  booth  was  a  very  good 
one  and  was  appreciated  by  us.  The  half-tone  of  myself  got 
a  little  dark,  but  then  at  our  age  we  are  not  quite  so  par¬ 


ticular  any  more  as  if  it  had  been  thirty  years  ago.  At  my 
age  we  are  looking  for  good  health  and  not  for  good  looks. 

Now,  if  I  had  a  good  purse  in  connection  with  same  I 
could  do  a  little  more  for  the  clay  industry,  but  this,  of 
course,  is  lacking.  All  I  can  give  is  my  good  will  and  do 
the  best  I  can  to  get  that  boy  of  mine  in  the  same  channel 
that  you  have  your  boy  and  try  to  have  him  catch  up  with 
Randall,  Jr.,  in  the  brick  spirit. 

With  kindest  regards  to  both  of  you,  I  am,  Yours  truly, 
Davenport,  la.  John  Berwald. 


Enjoys  Reading  Clay-Worker. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  as  yet  my  March  Clay- 
Worker  has  not  reached  me,  evidently  on  account  of  the 
floods.  If  I  did  not  enjoy  the  publication  as  much  as  I  do, 
I  in  all  probability  would  not  ask  for  it,  but  I  look  forward 
each  month  to  its  coming,  and  I  feel  that  something  is  wrong 
when  I  fail  to  get  it.  Thanking  you  most  kindly  for  mailing 
the  March  number,  and  with  very  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  G.  Holland, 

Daphne,  Ala.  Daphne  Pottery  Co. 


The  March  Clay-Worker  a  Model  Number. 

Dear  Friend  Randall: 

I  have  thought  of  you  a  good  many  times  since  the  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  the  flood  in  your  section  and  I  assure  you 
that  people  in  that  vicinity  have  our  sympathy. 

We  have  had  our  troubles,  too,  in  connection  with  high 
water,  but  not  so  serious  as  you  have  had  it  there. 

The  March  Clay-Worker  has  been  received,  and  it  is  a 
model  number,  indeed.  Every  page  is  interesting  reading, 
and  I  have  heard  a  good  many  compliments  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  number.  Yours  truly, 

W.  M.  Hodges. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  April  4,  1913. 


Good  Brick  for  Architects. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  subscription  for  your  valuable  pub¬ 
lication.  Our  plant  is  located  on  the  L.  V.  railroad,  near 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  and  our  market  is  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  a  portion  of  New  York. 
We  manufacture  smooth  pressed  brick  and  rough  texture 
brick  in  several  shades  of  red,  and  our  product  has  stood 
the  highest  kinds  of  tests  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere 
and  has  proven  very  popular  with  architects  and  owners  of 
large  buildings  where  the  brick  have  been  used. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Schuylkill  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
Schulykill  Haven,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1913. 


Flood  Situation  at  Portsmouth. 

Editor  The  Clay- Worker: 

Your  letter  of  the  9th  at  hand.  We  regard  ourselves  as 
fortunate  in  getting  off  as  we  did  from  the  recent  flood.  Our 
plant  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  around  it,  but 
practically  nothing  is  damaged,  excepting  the  brick  going 
through  the  process  of  manufacture.  We  have  run  all  our 
machinery,  and  will  be  in  full  operation  tomorrow.  All  the 
plants  in  our  district  are  ready  to  make  brick  and  have 
not  suffered  to  any  extent  from  the  recent  high  water.  The 
brick  manufacturers  in  the  Portsmouth  district,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  lines  of  manufacturers,  are  taking  the  flood  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  are  cleaning  up  and  starting  their 
plants  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  are  no  pessimists  among 
them  and  they  keep  smiling  through  it  all. 

The  city  of  Portsmouth  had  the  highest  water  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  The  recent  flood  was  nineteen  inches  higher  than  the 
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1884  flood.  Quite  a  number  of  homes  were  moved  from  their 
foundations,  but  believe  inside  of  sixty  days  Portsmouth  will 
forget  her  recent  flood  experiences.  Yours  truly, 

The  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co., 
Portsmouth,  O.,  April  14,  1913.  G.  E.  Carlyle,  Pres. 


Dayton  Firm  Resumes  Business. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

In  recovering  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  flood 
which  struck  us  on  March  25th,  we  are  now  able  to  advise 
that  our  factory  is  again  in  operation,  our  offices  are  also  es¬ 
tablished  so  that  we  are  in  shape  to  do  business  just  as  we 
did  before. 

Only  a  few  manufacturing  plants  in  this  city  escaped 
injury  from  the  flood  in  each  and  every  way,  notably  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Co.,  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Dayton  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  and  a  few  smaller  es¬ 
tablishments. 

Previous  to  the  flood  we  carried  quite  a  large  stock  in 
many  ways  and  this  enables  us  at  the  present  time  to  make 
immediate  shipments  of  many  orders,  and  since  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies  are  also  accepting  shipments,  conditions 
are  again  assuming  their  normal  state. 

With  our  kindest  regards,  we  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co., 

Dayton,  O.  By  J.  L.  Schroll,  Pres. 


Been  a  Subscriber  Ever  Since  the  First  Issue. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Yours  of  5th  inst.  to  hand  and  will  state  you  can  send  us 
a  “Hip”  Pocket  Kit  in  lieu  of  Vest  Pocket  Kit.  We  have  not 
to  the  present  received  any  Clay-Worker  premium  of  any 
kind.  I  presume  it  is  our  fault,  as  we  never  applied  for  any, 
having  got  our  money’s  worth  without  any  premium.  I  think 
we  have  taken  The  Clay-Worker  ever  since  it  was  published 
and  intend  to  continue  to  do  so  until  we  are  dead,  and  I 
presume  longer,  as  I  have  three  sons  in  the  business  who 
may  wish  to  continue  it  at  their  own  expense  when  they 
can’t  sponge  on  Pa  any  longer  for  their  trade  literature.  I 
was  in  England  last  winter  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries 
district  and  visited  several  brickyards  and  potteries  and 
noted  their  methods  of  brickmaking,  which  were  very  good, 
but  nothing  I  wished  to  adopt.  It  was  forty-two  years  since 
I  had  been  in  England,  so  was  a  stranger  there.  Expecting 
that  Hip  Pocket  Kit  if  you  think  it  safe  for  me  to  handle. 
With  kind  regards,  Respectfully  yours, 

Kearney,  Neb.  Richard  Hibberd. 


Chicago  Convention  Best. 

Dear  Friend  Randall: 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  state  that  I  arrived  home  after  quite 
an  extended  trip  since  the  convention.  I  must  congratulate 
you  upon  your  success  at  the  last  convention,  as  I  think  it 
was  one  of  the  best,  and  the  harmony  prevailing  was  grati¬ 
fying  and,  I  think,  has  given  the  Association  a  new  birth. 
The,  papers  read  and  the  discussions  were  very  beneficial  to 
the  industry,  as  they  contained  the  “meat  in  the  cocoanut.” 
The  Chicagoans  should  be  commended  for  their  hospitality 
and  their  consideration  for  the  members  of  the  craft.  The 
hotel  accommodations  were  the  best.  Of  course,  we  old- 
timers  were  not  so  deeply  interested  in  Peacock  Alley  as 
some  of  the  younger  element,  but  Chicago  certainly  leads  for 
up-to-date  style.  I  think  New  York,  with  all  its  pretensions, 
has  nothing  on  Chicago.  I  was  delighted  to  meet  the  older 
members  of  the  craft  and  renew  our  acquaintance;  the  cor¬ 
dial  greetings  of  old  friends  alone  was  worth  more  than  the 
expense  of  the  trip  in  itself. 

Hoping  we  will  all  meet  to  enjoy  another  convention  next 
year,  I  am,  Yours  truly, 

Shawmut,  Pa.,  April  2,  1913.  Alfred  Yates. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


THE  WET  AND  SNOWY  weather  of  March  lasted  well 
up  towards  the  first  of  April,  and  caused  a  dropping  off 
in  all  construction  work,  brick  work  being  particularly 
slack  for  a  good  many  days  out  of  the  month  of  March,  but 
there  was  a  wealth  of  prospects  and  brick  dealers  were  busy 
getting  contracts  in  line  for  future  delivery.  They  are  re¬ 
porting  a  good  demand  for  brick,  both  in  the  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  and  say  that  the  prospects  are  such  that  they  expect 
the  market  to  be  well  cleaned  of  surplus  stock  throughout 
the  season,  and  that  would  mean  the  present  prices  pretty 
well  maintained.  There  has  been  no  advance  on  the  price 
of  common  brick  in  the  past  month,  and  nothing  of  that  kind 
is  expected,  dealers  feeling  that  they  will  do  well  if  they 
are  able  to  maintain  the  price  already  asked,  with  the  fierce 
competition  that  exists  here,  but  there  have  been  numerous 


Fireproofing  Material  Displayed  in  Indianapolis  Exhibit. 


advances  in  the  price  of  face  brick  of  the  various  kinds, 
especially  on  such  as  have  little  competition  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  class. 

One  brick  dealer  remarked  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
less  cut  stone  being  sold  for  trimmings  on  buildings  for 
which  he  furnished  brick  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and 
attributed  this  fact  to  the  extra  effort  he  was  making  to  in¬ 
terest  the  builders  in  the  various  face  brick  for  trimming. 
He  said  that  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  with  the 
many  beautiful  faces  now  in  almost  every  sample  room,  to 
get  a  builder  to  change  his  plans  from  cut  stone  to  some¬ 
thing  nice  in  the  way  of  a  face  brick  for  trimming,  and  the 
profit  on  the  face  brick  was  always  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
extra  salesmanship.  In  many  cases  there  could  be  an  econ¬ 
omy  talk  made  at  the  same  time  the  brick  was  being  shown, 
and  with  some  builders  the  saving  of  a  few  dollars  from  the 
price  of  cut  stone  went  even  further  than  the  beauty  of  the 
face  brick  towards  clinching  the  argument. 

Since  spring  really  opened  building  operations  here  are 
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on  the  boom,  and  it  seems  evident  that  locally  there  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  consumption  of  brick  during  the  balance 
of  this  year.  The  rains  have  hampered  operations  some 
since  the  snows  quit,  but  operators  are  getting  things  in 
shape  and  the  dealers  are  having  about  all  they  can  do  to 
supply  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

Local  yards  are  all  busy,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  coming  season  will  be  a  profitable  one  as  there 
will  be  less  competition  from  outside  sources  than  heretofore, 
and  not  so  much  likelihood  of  ruinous  cuts  in  prices,  so  with 
the  freight  advantage  in  their  favor  they  are  in  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  profit. 

There  will  be  a  good  many  brick  used  this  summer  in 
North  Kansas  City,  as  that  side  of  the  river  is  making 
some  rapid  development. 

Some  dealers  here  are  expecting  a  good  deal  of  business 
on  common  brick  from  Omaha,  while  others  declare  that 
there  will  be  little  doing  in  that  direction,  as  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  buildings  destroyed  by  the  recent  cyclone 
were  of  brick,  and  the  chances  are  that  few  will  build  of 
brick  who  formerly  owned  frame  houses.  The  freight  de¬ 
partments  of  the  various  railroads  have  been  active  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  prompt  handling  of  freight  to  Omaha,  to  get 
operations  started  early  on  the  rebuilding,  and  it  is  evident 
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that  prompt  deliveries  will  be  made  of  material  from  this 
trade  territory,  and  this  should  help  the  brick  men  to  gain 
a  good  reputation  for  quick  delivery  in  Nebraska  territory. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Co.,  of  Knobnoster,  Mo.,  has  begun  mar¬ 
keting  brick  in  Kansas  City,  and  expects  to  dispose  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  product  of  its  plant  at  this  point. 

The  Waverly  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Waverly,  Mo., 
has  begun  shipping  brick  to  this  market,  as  the  elimination 
of  the  low  price  of  Kansas  brick,  on  account  of  the  gas  sup¬ 
ply  diminishing,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  coal-burned 
brick  of  the  various  Missouri  plants  to  reach  this  market 
with  some  chance  for  a  profit  on  the  sales. 

The  officials  of  the  Badger  Lumber  Company  have  formed 
a  company  among  themselves  and  have  purchased  the  brick 
plant  in  Oskaloosa,  Mo. 

Dr.  George  Kimball  and  others  are  planning  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  pottery  manufacturing  plant  in  Camden,  Ark.,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Vandaveer  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  Houston,  Tex.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  by 
H.  C.  Vandaveer,  Jennings  Vandaveer  and  A.  P.  Green,  and 
will  handle  the  product  of  various  companies,  being  a  sales 
•company  and  operating  no  plant  of  its  own. 

The  Pontotoc  Brick,  Tile  and  Stone  Company  has  been 


organized  in  Ada,  Okla.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  by 
W.  M.  Van  Zandt,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  others. 

The  Clark  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Malvern,  Ark.,  is 
busy  installing  a  producer  gas-fired  kiln,  and  making  other 
improvements.  Kaw. 


EXHIBITS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS  IN  INDIANAPOLIS. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  Exhibit  Company,  which  conducts 
a  big  permanent  exposition  of  products  pertaining  to 
the  building  line  and  is  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Hume-Mansur  building,  opposite  the  postoffice,  shows 
among  the  various  displays  a  great  variety  of  clay  products, 
several  views  of  which  are  given  herewith. 

The  purpose  of  this  display  room  is  to  combine  a  display 
of  the  principal  varieties  of  each  article  that  is  required  by 
the  architect.  The  exhibit  company  does  not  sell  goods,  sim¬ 
ply  demonstrates  them  to  the  prospective  builder  or  archi¬ 
tect  and  obtains  its  revenue  from  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
whose  goods  are  shown,  who  pays  rental  for  his  display 
space. 

The  Indianapolis  Exhibit  Company  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  builder  or  architect  to  see  in  comparison,  without 
being  influenced  by  salesmen,  new  articles  in  the  building 


Face  Brick  Display  of  Brazil  Face  Brick  Company. 


lines;  thus  the  interested  party  can  see  the  actual  goods 
demonstrated  instead  of  buying  from  catalogs  and  can  use 
his  own  judgment  as  to  which  of  the  several  kinds  on  dis¬ 
play  is  best  suited  for  his  purpose,  price  and  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  It  also  greatly  economizes  the  time  of  both  the 
architect  and  builder  by  their  being  able  to  find  everything  in 
one  location  instead  of  having  to  search  in  various  places  for 
the  goods  desired. 

We  believe  that  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  will  find  it  to  their  great  advantage  to  display  their 
goods  in  this  exhibit  room  on  account  of  the  low  cost  of  dis¬ 
play  space  for  the  large  volume  of  trade.  We  are  informed 
that  the  exhibit  company  had  30,000  visitors  during  the  first 
year  of  existence,  with  every  probability  of  increasing  the 
number  in  1913,  and  as  they  are  now  in  their  second  year 
they  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

The  clay  products  firms  represented  here  in  this  build¬ 
ing  are  the  F.  E.  Gates  Marble  and  Tile  Company,  the  U.  S 
Encaustic  Tile  Company,  the  Indianapolis  Mortar  and  Fuel 
Company  and  the  Brazil  Face  Brick  Company. 

When  is  a  common  brick  manufacturer  a  face  brick  man 
is  one  of  the  questions  that  came  in  for  quite  a  share  of  at¬ 
tention  convention  week. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


INCE  THE  MIDDLE  of  February  the 
building  situation  in  Chicago  has  been 
looking  up  nicely,  and  the  prospects 
that  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  build¬ 
ing  years  in  Chicago’s  history  seem 
bright.  By  the  end  of  the  year  many  of 
the  old-time  landmarks  of  the  Chicago 
downtown  business  district  will  have  been  replaced  by  splen¬ 
did  new  structures. 

If  the  name  of  Michigan  avenue  is  ever  changed  (and  the 
ambitious  young  man  in  charge  of  the  city  map  department 
here  is  always  trying  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  by  working  out  a  new  system  of  street  nomenclature)  it 
will  be  called  Terra  Cotta  boulevard.  Chicago’s  sky  line, 
viewed  from  the  lake  along  this  thoroughfare,  is  chiefly  terra 
cotta  cornices  crowning  walls  of  like  material.  Now  comes 
the  announcement  of  plans  for  a  new  structure  which  will 
add  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  avenue.  It  is  to  be 
called  the  Michigan  Avenue  building,  and  will  be  erected  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  North  Michigan  avenue  and  East 
Washington  street,  and  it  is  planned  to  make  it  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  city.  It  will  be  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  within  a  year,  it  is  said.  Every  effort  is-  to  be  made 
to  make  this  the  most  completely  equipped  building  for  store 
and  office  purposes  in  the  city,  and  friends  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission  believe  that  it  will  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  avenue,  as  outlined  in  the  “city  beautiful”  plan. 

This  building,  which  will  have  an  exterior  chiefly  of  terra 
cotta  and  will  rise  to  a  height  of  fifteen  stories,  with  a  ten- 
story  tower  rising  even  above  that,  is  to  be  constructed  on 
what  is  known  as  the  “open  plan.”  It  will  contain  many 
unique  features,  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  the 
elimination  of  the  inside  office,  so-called.  There  will  be  no 
inside  court.  Instead,  there  will  be  a  large  court  opening 
from  the  front  of  the  building  above  the  third  story,  and 
will  have  an  area  of  42  by  56  feet.  The  building  itself  will 
have  a  frontage  of  96  feet  on  Michigan  avenue  and  Garland 
Court,  and  62^  feet  on  Michigan  avenue.  It  will  be  of  steel 
construction,  the  exterior  above  the  third  story  being  in 
terra  cotta  of  old  ivory  color.  The  first  three  stories  will  be 
in  African  marbles  and  bronze. 

But  the  downtown  district  is  not  the  only  place  where 
there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  building  and  a  lot  of  growth 
during  the  next  few  months  of  Chicago’s  history.  Industrial 
plants  are  being  talked  of  and  built  far  from  the  clatter 
and  roar  and  clang  of  elevated  roads  and  street  car  gongs. 
Many  years  ago  the  late  George  M.  Pullman  amused  himself 
by  starting  a  dairy  farm  out  at  Riverdale,  Ill.,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Little  Calumet  river,  near  the  Illinois  Central 
right-of-way.  The  old  barn  still  stands  there  beside  a  pic¬ 
turesque  bend  in  the  stream,  and  in  the  language  of  modern 
maps  and  plats  it  stands  out  on  the  line  of  146th  street.  Its 
picturesqueness,  however,  soon  will  give  place  to  usefulness, 
for-  the  site  of  the  old  dairy  farm  has  been  purchased  by 
the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  miners  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  asbestos  and  fireproofing  material.  The  site  con¬ 
tains  130  acres  of  ground,  and  the  price  is  said  to  have  ap¬ 
proximated  $1,000  an  acre.  A  plant  is  to  be  erected  within 
the  next  few  months  and  the  estimated  outlay  is  said  to  be 
about  $8,000,000.  There  will  be  ten  manufacturing  buildings 
of  steel  and  fireproof  construction,  and  employment  will  be 
given  to  about  7,000  persons.  The  new  plant  will  duplicate 
the  present  plant  at  Manville,  N.  J. 

Not  so  far  from  the  city  and  on  not  quite  so  large  a 
scale  will  be  a  large  fireproof  plant  soon  to  be  erected  for 
James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  soap  and  perfume  manufacturers,  on  a 
five-acre  tract  just  purchased  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  & 


Northwestern  railroad,  just  north  of  Goose  Island.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  company  has  been  growing  so  rapidly  of  late 
that  the  plant  now  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  just 
east  of  Rush  has  become  entirely  inadequate  to  its  needs. 

South  Halsted  street  is  growing  more  modern  and  also 
more  prosperous.  L.  Klein’s  department  store  on  this  thor¬ 
oughfare  and  West  Fourteenth  street,  is  adding  an  $175,000 
addition  which  will  be  four  stories  in  height  and  of  steel 
and  hollow  fireproof  tile  construction. 

Dwellings  and  apartment  homes  are  going  up  all  over 
the  city,  and  unusual  attention  is  being  paid  to  beauty  of 
artistic  detail,  especially  in  the  fine  residence  districts.  A 
few  years  ago  in  these  districts  the  advent  of  apartment 
buildings  would  have  been  unheard  of.  Their  invasion  would 
not  have  been  tolerated.  The  marked  advance  which  archi¬ 
tects  with  the  aid  of  the  artistic  face  bricks  and  terra  cotta 
work  now  obtainable,  have  made,  however,  makes  the  mod¬ 
ern  apartment  more  attractive  often  than  the  accepted,  if  not 
admired,  single  domicile  of  the  brown  stone  front  days  ever 
was.  An  unusually  fine  apartment  structure  of  the  best  type 
is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  for  Ralph  C.  Otis  and 
others,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  North  State  and  East 
Schiller  streets.  It  will  be  constructed  of  red  brick  with  red 
mansard  roof  and  stone  trimmings,  and  will  contain  twelve 
apartments  of  nine  and  ten  rooms  each. 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  intense  indignation  in  some 
circles  over  insinuations  that  the  “cubist  art”  originated  with 
the  brickmakers.  Someone  has  remarked  that  a  certain 
“cubist”  staircase  scene  looked  more  like  the  downfall  of 
a  thousand  of  brick.  Scrip. 


Written  for  The  Clay -Worker. 

BALTIMORE  BRICK  NEWS. 


WHETHER  FROM  DIFFIDENCE,  selfishness  or  a. 

missing  link  in  business  competition,  some  of  the 
brick  manufacturers  of  the  Monumental  City  give 
news  for  publication  in  a  halting  manner  that  almost  spells 
failure  for  a  newspaper  correspondent.  Others,  of  course,  in 
a  true  spirit  of  reciprocity  and  comradeship  for  a  standard 
magazine,  gladly  volunteer  information  and  encourage  one 
on  his  merry  way. 

Mr.  Griffiths  of  the  Baltimore  Brick  Company  reports  that 
business  is  fine;  there  have  been  many  improvements  made 
in  the  year  which  has  just  ended,  March  31st,  and  many  foun¬ 
dations  laid  for  continued  improvement.  Prices  are  higher 
than  they  were,  and  labor  naturally  follows  suit.  As  in  the 
case  of  any  large  company  many  complications  and  many 
tribulations  result  from  changing  an  old  for  a  new  regime, 
but  Mr.  Griffiths  seems  fully  able  to  cope  with  the  matter, 
exhaling  energetic  action,  in  fact,  creating  a  very  atmos¬ 
phere  of  it. 

Cordial  hospitality  is  the  impression  imparted  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  caller,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  has  in¬ 
terrupted  the  perusal  of  the  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
Oh,  yes!  The  book  had  been  hastily  turned  upside  down, 
to  be  resumed  at  an  opportune  moment. 

The  prices  of  brick  are  as  follows:  Common  hard  brick, 
$8.50;  red  face  brick  (dark),  $10.00;  red  face  brick  (light), 
$9.00;  salmon  brick,  $7.00. 

Mr.  Griffiths  has  promised  a  long  newsy  letter  later  on, 
so  give  him  God-speed  and  call  again  some  time. 

Jacob  Klein,  of  the  Champion  Brick  Company,  in  his 
quiet,  convincing  manner,  reports  that  conditions  are  better 
than  last  year,  many  large  building  operations  are  contem¬ 
plated,  and  consumption  of  brick  greater  this  year,  owing 
to  weather  conditions. 

There  are  numerous  operations  which  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Company  is  serving,  but  we  will  rest  content  with 
the  mention  of  one  other — the  Germania  Maennerchor,  Wal- 
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ter  A.  Gieske,  architect;  J.  L.  Robinson  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  contractors. 

Geo.  E.  Lane,  contractor,  has  ordered  red  standard  brick 
for  the  high  school  at  Centreton,  Md. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  begs  to  announce 
the  removal  of  the  Baltimore  sales  office  and  exhibit  rooms, 
in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Amiss,  Jr.,  in  Rooms  305  and  309  in 
the  new  Title  Building,  southwest  corner  'St.  Paul  and  Lex¬ 
ington  streets.  Mr.  Amiss  was  discovered  in  the  midst  of  a 
brick  housecleaning  and  after  some  apology  for  same  and 
explanation  of  the  system  and  order  that  will  come  out  of 
chaos,  we  got  right  down  to  the  question  of  news  and  some 
of  the  contracts  for  building  operations,  i.  e.,  quite  a  few 


HAVE  YOU  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  COMING  RUSH  SEASON? 


JUDGING  PROM  the  signs,  which  are  more  numerous 
than  usual,  building  operations  will  be  on  an  extensive 
scale  all  over  the  country  during  the  next  six  months. 
Large  appropriations  have  been  set  aside  for  brick  street 
paving  and  rural  roads  in  many  of  the  states.  All  of  which 
means  that  the  demand  for  clay  products  will  be  stronger 
than  last  year,  which  was  considered  a  good  year  for  the 
trade.  Last  year  our  brick  manufacturers  had  to  contend 
with  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  consequent  high  wages,  shortage 
of  cars  and  in  some  localities  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  inclement  weather.  These  conditions  seriously  hindered 


The  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyor  at  Work  in  a  Heavy  Rainstorm.  Mm  Are  Under  Cover  at  Both  Ends  of  the  Line. 


two-story  semi-detached  houses  in  rough  texture  bricks  for 
M.  Sillman  Carter;  some  two-story  houses,  Third  and  Hud¬ 
son  streets,  for  P.  C.  Mueller;  between  28th  and  29th  streets, 
on  Guilford  avenue,  a  row  of  three-story  houses  will  be 
erected  for  Geo.  A.  Cook.  The  brick  used  for  this  operation  is 
standard  Iron  Spot  brick.  M.  E.  T. 


The  Sheridan  &  Willamina  Railroad,  which  was  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  between  Sheridan  and  their  plant  at  Willamina,  has  been 
bought  by  the  Portland,  Eugene  &  Eastern  Railroad.  This 
new  company  is  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  road  and 
rolling  stock  will  be  put  into  first-class  condition,  and  this 
will  greatly  benefit  the  surrounding  community.  The  Pacific 
Pace  Brick  Company  has  booked  some  large  orders  for  their 
white  face  brick  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 


prompt  shipments  of  rush  orders  and  caused  a  lot  of  grief 
and  disappointment. 

Many  manufacturers  last  year  were  compelled  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  loading  cars  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  in 
every  case  it  met  the  emergency  so  thoroughly  that  wheel¬ 
barrows  have  been  eliminated  for  all  time.  The  Mathews 
Gravity  Brick  Conveyors  are  now  extensively  used  in  every 
brickmaking  state  in  the  union,  and  the  Mathews  Company 
informs  us  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  fill  all  the 
orders  which  are  now  being  placed  without  a  considerable 
increase  in  factory  facilities  which  are  now  being  provided. 

When  the  advantages  of  this  system  are  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  its  universal  adoption  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time, 
except  in  plants  where  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  ad¬ 
vantageous  use.  The  brickyards  of  the  future  will  be  laid 
out  so  that  the  best  use  of  the  conveyor  will  be  possible. 
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The  Mathews  Company  furnishes  full  information  to  all  who 
desire  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  planning  the  position 
of  kilns,  sidings  and  transfer  tracks. 

Users  of  the  Mathews  Gravity  Conveyors  report  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labor  as  compared  to  wheelbarrow  loan¬ 
ing.  In  some  cases  the  saving  reaches  over  sixty  per  cent. 
One  manufacturer  states  that  the  system  paid  for  itself  in 
three  months’  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  unusually  prosperous  season 
is  ahead  of  the  trade,  every  manufacturer  should  make  every 
provision  possible  to  not  only  increase  his  facilities  for 
prompt  shipments,  but  increase  the  profits  also.  It  is  not 
wise  to  delay  the  matter  longer.  If  you  want  to  use  the 
conveyor  system  this  year  your  order  should  be  placed  at 
once  with  the  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Company,  Ellwood 
City,  Pa. 


AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKMAKERS. 


A  GENERAL  SURVEY  of  the  brick  business  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  for  the  past  month 
has  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  outlook  for 
I  the  future  is  promising.  There  were  more  building 
»  permits  granted  in  Philadelphia  during  the  month 
H  of  March  than  during  any  previous  month  in  the 
*  history  of  building  in  this  city.  There  are  a  number 
of  small  contracts  and  quite  a  bunch  of  larger  ones.  The 
manufacturers  look  forward  to  a  very  prosperous  year,  as 
present  indications  appear. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
plant  is  located  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  reports  very  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  or  delay  by  the  recent  floods  in  this  district  to 
their  plant.  They  were  able  to  begin  activities  with  only  a 
four  days’  lay-off. 

Business  is  especially  good  with  them.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  secured  contracts  for  forty  per  cent,  of  the  output  of 
their  plant,  which  is  500,000  brick  per  day.  Never  before 
have  they  been  able  to  do  this  at  such  an  early  date.  One 
line  in  which  they  are  particularly  busy  is  the  vitrified  pav¬ 
ing  block. 

A  great  many  engineers  are  advocating  and  specifying  this 
form  of  paving  material  over  sheet  asphalt  and  other  bi¬ 
tuminous  paving  materials.  The  Mack  Company  received  a 
contract  for  1,000,000  of  these  vitrified  blocks  for  use  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  through  the  fact  that  a  street  paved  with 
these  blocks  twenty-six  years  ago,  in  this  city,  showed  less 
wear  than  streets  paved  in  more  recent  years  with  other 
materials.  They  also  secured  contracts  for  1,500,000  to  he 
used  in  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  and  1,250,000  to  be  used  in  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J.  They  are  contemplating  more  changes  to  extend 
their  plant,  which  is  already  the  largest  in  the  world  in  the 
brick  manufacture. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  quite  busy  in  exterior  wall  construction  material,  es¬ 
pecially  their  Natco  hollow  tile. 

E.  E.  Nickson,  president  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Philadelphia,  was  able  to  resume  business  activities, 
after  being  absent  from  his  office  since  February,  suffering 
with  a  broken  leg. 

J.  F.  Bradey,  president  of  the  Eastern  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  reports  the  securing  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contracts:  To  furnish  George  B.  Floury,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  with  175,000  red  pressed  bricks;  to  supply  Philadelphia 
with  sewer  brick  for  1913,  and  also  furnish  brick  to  be  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  Correction  for  1913;  the  sale 
of  the  entire  output  of  Royalton  shale  brick  for  a  western 
Pennsylvania  manufacturer;  contracts  which  will  aggregate 
1,000,000  inverted  shale  brick,  to  be  used  by  sewer  build¬ 
ers  in  Philadelphia;  contract  for  Armstrong  and  Wiley  op¬ 
eration,  in  Germantown,  for  2,000,000  face  bricks;  orders  for 
200,000  Kittanning  straight  brick  in  Philadelphia  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  and  they  are  still  serving  the  builder 
of  the  brewery  at  Tenth  and  Montgomery  avenue,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  with  red  shale  brick. 

The  Independent  Brick  Company  reports  securing  con¬ 
tracts  for  1,500,000  top  ring  No.  1  straight  hard  sewer  brick. 


to  be  used  in  sewer  building  in  Philadelphia,  and  contract 
from  the  R.  M.  Hunter  operation,  in  Philadelphia,  for  1,500,- 
000  straight  hard  and  salmon  brick. 

The  Chambers  Machinery  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  made 
shipments  to  the  Barr  Clay  Works,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  and  the 
Springfield  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  of 
their  new  Keystone  pattern  of  brick  machinery.  They  are 
supplying  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  with 
a  whole  outfit  for  a  plant,  to  have  an  output  of  150,000  brick 
per  day.  They  are  also  making  some  new  machinery  for 
the  Baltimore  Brick  Company.  The  company  is  making 
many  improvements  in  machinery  in  some  of  its  yards. 

Levi  Quier  died  at  his  home,  234  South  Fifth  street,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  recently.  Mr.  Quier  was  president  of  the  Reading 
Fire  Brick  Works,  and  was  a  director  in  the  National  Union 
Bank.  He  served  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  Company  K,  Fifty- 
fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  Col.  Jacob  M. 
Campbell,  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  also  a  director  of 
the  Reading  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  and  the 
Reading  Steam  Heat  and  Power  Company.  He  is  survived 
by  a  son,  Edwin  A.  Quier. 

Lyman  G.  Heinly,  a  Reading  contractor,  has  taken  out 
building  permits  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.  The  valuation  of 
the  permits  is  the  largest  applied  for  by  a  single  contractor 
the  present  year  in  Reading. 

The  Boyertown  Improvement  Company  has  commenced 
operations  on  the  erection  of  the  cigar  factory  building  in 
Boyertown,  Pa.  A  force  of  men,  under  Contractor  Willough¬ 
by  H.  Herb,  are  at  work  making  excavations  for  the  cellar. 
The  building  is  to  be  finished  by  July  1. 

The  incorporators  of  the  New  Hope  Vitrified  Company,  of 
Wilmington,  are  R.  Boyd  Cooling,  H.  R.  Ewart,  Harry  W. 
Davis,  of  Wilmington.  It  was  incorporated  under  Delaware 
charter,  with  a  $1,500,000  capital. 

The  contracts  for  repaving  asphalt  and  vitrified  brick 
streets,  aggregating  about  $450,000,  were  divided  by  Director 
Cooke  between  the  lowest  bidders,  the  Philadelphia  Paving 
Company,  the  Union  Paving  Company  and  John  Lynch. 

The  members  of  the  council  of  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  have  se¬ 
cured  the  services  of  Alexander  Potter,  of  New  York,  to  make 
a  preliminary  survey  for  a  modern  sewer  system  and  dis¬ 
posal  plant.  The  voters  of  the  borough  recently  approved  a 
bond  issue  of  $75,000  for  the  system  and  it  is  thought  that 
an  additional  $90,000  will  be  required  for  the  disposal  of 
the  plant. 

Capitalists  have  bought  land  and  are  receiving  options 
on  seven  or  eight  large  farms  near  New  Hope,  Pa.  These 
farms  contain  large  quantities  of  red  shale  of  a  rare  quality. 
The  shale  is  free  from  sulphur  and  contains  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  iron,  which  makes  it  ideal  for  making 
vitrified  facing  bricks.  Negotiations  said  to  involve  $250,000 
are  being  made  to  establish  a  plant  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  sufficient  material  here 
to  supply  a  good  sized  plant  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  Milton  Brick  Company  has  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  plant  on  the  Weaver  farm,  near  Riverside  Park,  Pa.  The 
officials  expect  to  erect  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  country 
on  this  site.  The  latest  brickmaking  machinery,  from  the 
shops  of  The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O.,  will  be  installed 
and  the  building  will  be  of  fireproof  steel  construction.  The 
power  will  be  furnished  by  a  500  horse  power  compound  en¬ 
gine,  and  the  plant  wil  have  seven  down-draft  kilns  of  the 
Wilson  type  and  a  Wilson  waste  heat  dryer.  It  is  expected 
the  plant  will  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  July. 

The  Masons  of  Berks  county  will  build  the  Berks  Home  at 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.  The  cost  of  this  home  is  estimated  at 
about  $20,000,  and  $8,000  of  this  has  already  been  subscribed. 
This  will  be  the  first  home  built  by  any  county  or  district  in 
the  Masonic  order  in  the  state.  The  land  for  the  Masonic 
Home  was  purchased  for  $135,000.  The  Berks  Home  build¬ 
ing  will  be  32  feet  by  58  feet,  and  will  be  located  about  600 
feet  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Home.  The 
architecture  will  be  strictly  along  English  lines,  and  the  out¬ 
side  walls  will  be  of  brick  and  Holmesburg  granite,  with 
Indiana  limestone  trimmings.  It  will  be  roofed  with  Empire 
quarry,  hard-veined,  variegated  green  and  purple  slate.  The 
foundations  will  be  of  stone  and  concrete.  A.  Quaker. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  BUILDING  GAINS  and  losses  in  Seattle  in  1912 
were  given  an  explanation  by  R.  H.  Ober,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  buildings,  in  the  Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer. 
The  inspection  department  of  the  building  department  did 
give  good  services,  and  the  estimated  valuation  of  fireproof 
buildings,  permits  for  which  were  issued  in  1912,  is  prac¬ 
tically  three  times  the  estimation  for  1911,  and  represents  a 
gain  of  190  per  cent.  In  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the 
building  operations  in  the  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  Se¬ 
attle,  there  is  a  peculiar  condition  which  is  not  usually  taken 
into  account.  These  two  cities  have  a  strong  friendly  rivalry 
in  the  building  line.  It  would  appear  that  Vancouver  is 
ahead,  but  when  the  conditions  are  taken  into  account,  Seattle 
has  the  advantage.  In  Seattle  a  copy  of  each  building  permit 
is  given  to  the  county  assessor  for  his  use  in  appraisal  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  Applicants  know  this,  and  therefore 
the  estimated  value  of  building  permits  is  usually  less  than 
the  actual  cost.  In  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  a  single  tax  is  in  force 
and  the  value  of  the  building  is  not  considered  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  taxes  upon  the  property,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
tendency  to  reduce  the  estimated  cost  of  a  building  while 
applying  for  a  building  permit.  Claims  have  been  made  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  cities  in  some  permits 
amounted  to  more  than  50  per  cent.  These  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind  while  making  a  comparison  between  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  two  cities  in  the  building  line. 

The  general  building  condition  and  the  outlook  for  the 
clayworkers  are  not  very  promising.  Most  of  the  yards  are 
getting  ready  to  operate  again,  but  the  majority  of  them 
states  that  if  things  do  not  open  up  better  the  season’s  run 
will  only  be  small.  The  idea  of  the  patronizing  home  indus¬ 
try  slogan  has  been  used  lately  by  the  Spokane  brickmakers 
by  pushing  their  propaganda  among  the  members  of  the 
Beard  of  Education.  The  board,  however,  stated  that  in  Spo¬ 
kane  cement  was  just  as  much  a  home  product  as  brick,  and 
it  is  now  up  to  the  architect  to  specify  brick  in  place  of 
cc  L  crete. 

The  Mayne  Island  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Victoria,  has 
bought  the  whole  outfit  of  the  Sechelt  brickyard,  near  Comox. 
and  will  move  all  the  machinery  to  their  plant  on  Mayne 
Island.  The  Sechelt  brickyard  was  operated  some  years  ago 
but  was  not  a  success. 

The  Heaps  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  has  started  operations 
again.  A.  Dowker,  the  superintendent,  states  that  he  will 
burn  the  first  kilns  of  brick  in  open  clamp  kilns  before  they 
will  erect  their  continuous  kiln.  The  Geijsbeek  Engineering 
Company,  of  Portland,  is  experimenting  for  them  with  a 
gas  producer  fired  with  wood  refuse,  and  probably  this  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  connected  up  with  the  continuous  kiln. 

J.  E.  Walling,  until  recently  superintendent  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Portland,  will  start  a  soft 
mud  yard  in  Coos  Bay  in  the  near  future.  The  machinery 
has  been  shipped,  and  he  expects  to  make  several  million 
brick  this  season. 

The  Newberg  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Portland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  Charles  K.  Spaulding, 
of  the  Charles  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Company,  will  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.  Walter  Spaulding  and  Geo.  W.  Bates 
are  the  other  incorporators.  The  new  company  secured  the 
old  plant  of  the  Newberg  Brick  and  Tile  Company  from  the 
receiver  under  lease.  When  in  full  operation  the  plant  will 
employ  thirty-five  men.  C.  C.  Cady,  who  was  superintendent 
under  the  old  company,  will  have  charge  of  the  plant  under 
the  new  company. 

In  a  trial  suit  brought  by  Roy  Schaler  against  the  Pacific 
Face  Brick  Company,  of  Willamina,  he  was  awarded  a  verdict 
for  $2,500  after  the  jury  was  out  five  hours.  Schaler  operated 
the  dry  press  machine,  and  was  injured  last  fall.  The  case 
of  Tom  Meyers,  injured  last  August  at  the  same  plant,  was 
settled  out  of  court  for  $600.  Siwash. 


OBITUARY. 

DEATH  OF  A  PIONEER  BRICKMAKER  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


NICHOLAS  MEHROF,  president  of  the  Hackensack 
River  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Hackensack  during  the  latter  part  of 
March,  aged  eighty-three  years.  He  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1830  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1844.  As  a 
boy  of  fourteen  he  secured  employment  in  the  brickyards  of 
William  A.  Underhill,  at  Croton  Point-on-the-Hudson.  His  ex¬ 
traordinary  ability  won  him  rapid  promotion  and  the  ultimate 
ownership  of  the  Croton  yards. 

In  1877  he  went  to  Hackensack  and  continued  manufac¬ 
turing  brick,  with  extensive  works  at  Little  Ferry,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  first  to  contribute  toward  the 
Hackensack  hospital  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  leaves  a  widow,  five 
daughters  and  two  sons,  all  of  whom  were  at  his  bedside. 
He  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Mehrhof  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  affected 
his  left  side  and  his  brain.  He  never  required  control  of 
the  paralyzed  parts  and  sank  gradually  until  the  end.  His 
brother,  Philip,  also  an  extensive  brick  manufacturer,  was 
stricken  with  a  shock  last  fall,  but  recovered  sufficiently  to 
be  about  and  only  recently  returned  from  Porto  Rico. 

Nicholas  Mehrhof  has  done  much  for  the  development  of 
the  brick  industry  along  the  Hackensack  river.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  he  organized  the  association  and  has  been  its 
president  since.  He  has  always  been  progressive  and  his 
works  have  been  among  the  most  advanced  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood.  And  he  has  never  been  tardy  in  using  his  influence 
for  the  benefit  of  others  less  fortunately  situated.  Much  of 
the  growth  and  value  of  the  Hackensack  river  region  has 
been  due  to  his  efforts. 


DEATH  OF  D.  OSCAR  LOY. 


The  clayworkers  of  Illinois,  especially  the  older  members 
of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association,  will  grieve  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  D.  O.  Loy,  which  occurred  March  4th,  at  his 
home  at  Atkinson,  Ill.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  sixty-two  years  old.  For  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Loy  was  known  to  the  members  of  the  state  asso¬ 
ciation  as  the  poet  laureate  of  that  organization,  and  because 
of  his  gift  as  a  rhymster  and  his  genial  personality,  he  was 
a  great  favorite  among  those  who  attended  the  annual  state 
conventions.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  Atkinson  Tile  Works 
and  is  survived  by  the  widow,  several  brothers  and  a  sister. 


NEW  QUARTERS  FOR  CALLAWAY  ENGINEERING  CO. 


On  and  after  April  25,  1913,  the  Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company  will  occupy  handsome  offices  in  the  Woolworth 
building,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  having  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Hudson  Terminal  building,  50  Church  street. 
The  Woolworth  is  the  highest  building  in  the  world,  and  it 
will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering 
Company  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  of  the  building  by 
making  their  engineering  work  and  their  line  of  machinery 
of  the  highest  standards  and  the  best  quality.  They  report 
bright  prospects  for  the  coming  season  and  expect  a  large 
business. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill., 
enjoyed  quite  a  trade  last  summer  in  brick  for  silos,  taking 
orders  for  brick  for  more  than  seventy  silos.  The  only 
thing  that  limited  the  silo  business  was  the  inability  of  the 
farmers  to  get  laborers  to  erect  the  silos. 
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All  the  contractors  that  visited  the  Clay  Show  are  now 
converts  to  the  brick  idea,  and  the  good  returns  from  this 
direction  will  be  coming  in  from  now  on  for  many  years 
hence. 

* *  *  * 

That  springtime  call  back  to  nature  lures  many  a  man 
to  his  back  yard  with  spade  and  garden  hoe,  where  he  teases 
Mother  Earth  and  sees  cheering  visions  till  the  baseball  sea¬ 
son  warms  up. 
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The  new  president  of  this  great  country  has  a  head  of 
his  own  evidently,  in  which  there  are  some  pretty  well-de¬ 
fined  ideas  that  are  strong  enough  to  shatter  precedent — de¬ 
livering  his  message  in  person,  as  an  example. 

*  *  * 

Hollow  blocks  or  tile  have  two  good  chances  for  wide 
extension  right  now.  One  is  in  the  rapid  development  of 
the  silo  idea  on  the  farm,  and  the  other  is  in  sewer  building, 
where  it  has  been  proving  up  well  and  should  make  good 
progress. 

*  *  * 

The  way  to  keep  thoroughly  posted  and  up  to  date  about 
your  business  all  around  is  to  read  carefully  the  advertising 
pages  of  your  trade  paper  as  well  as  the  general  text.  The 
offerings  there  are  generally  worthy  of  study,  otherwise  they 
wouldn’t  be  there. 

*  *  * 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  building  season  is  starting  off  fine,  and  the  brick 
business  looks  mighty  good. 

*  *  * 

The  good  roads  idea  is  growing  nicely  this  spring.  Lend 
a  hand  and  cultivate  it. 

*  *  * 


The  agricultural  department  is  taking  an  active  hand  in 
the  matter  of  encouraging  co-operative  marketing  of  farm 
and  garden  products  by  sending  out  drummers  to  help  organ¬ 
ize  and  develop  this  kind  of  effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
middlemen  and  reduce  the  toll  of  trade.  It  is  not  promised 
that  the  consumer  will  get  stuff  cheaper,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  farmer  will  get  more  money  out  of  the  game.  If 
this  keeps  on  it  is  the  farmer  who  will  be  the  wicked  rich 
man  that  we  will  have  to  legislate  against. 


Water  under  control  is  a  useful  servant  of  man,  but  when 
it  runs  wild  it  works  devastation. 

*  *  * 

Dams  are  nuisances  with  a  qualifying  prefix  of  their  own 
name  when  they  fail  to  stand  the  pressure  as  they  should. 

*  *  * 

The  Builders’  Exchange  of  Louisville  has  tackled  a  pretty 
big  thing  in  the  idea  of  uniforming  building  specifications,  and 
it  deserves  both  support  and  success. 

*  *  * 

The  roofing  tile  trade  not  only  presents  great  possibili¬ 
ties  right  now,  but  they  are  good  and  ripe  for  development. 
It  seems  only  a  matter  of  making  the  tile  and  pushing  it. 

*  *  * 

If  you  can  get  an  extra  dollar  for  your  brick  this  year, 
and  will  spend  half  of  it  in  advertising  it  will  be  easier  to 
get  it  again  next  year,  and  there  will  be  more  demand,  too. 

*  *  * 

There  has  been  enough  failure  of  flimsy  asphalt  paving 
that  the  present  year  should  see  a  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  brick  used  for  paving.  Are  you  making  it  that 
way  in  your  community? 

*  *  * 

Good  brick  buildings  are  cheaper  as  compared  to  build¬ 
ings  of  other  material  than  some  people  think  they  are,  so 
there  is  some  matter  of  enlightenment  to  be  given  in  costs, 
but  the  main  argument  for  the  brick  home  is  quality,  and  it 


FACE  BRICK  FOR  INTERIORS. 


An  idea  that  has  been  quite  insistently  suggesting  itself 
for  some  time  now  is  that  of  using  face  brick  for  interior 
as  well  as  for  the  exterior  of  walls.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  plastered  interior  is  not  in  itself  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
was  never  intended  to  represent  beauty.  It  is  merely  a 
smoothing  coat  for  the  interior  which  is  intended  to  form  a 
body  on  Avhich  one  may  decorate  in  any  way  one  may  de¬ 
sire.  Face  brick  in  its  various  forms  offers  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  unique  interior  decorations.  Indeed,  the  possi 
bilities  there  are  much  greater  than  either  the  general  public 
or  the  architect  have  ever  realized.  Architects  are  now 
turning  their  attention  to  it  somewhat  and  in  the  east  es¬ 
pecially  there  is  quite  a  disposition  to  use  tapestry  brick  and 
clay  products  for  interior  walls.  A  prominent  architect  when 
approached  on  this  subject  recently  said  that  he  believed  that 
it  was  an  idea  that  would  gain  considerable  ground  in  the 
next  few  years  because  clay  products  offer  a  variety  of 
colors  and  are  suggestive  of  great  possibilities  in  interior 
finishing.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  libraries,  for 
dens  and  for  special  rooms  in  the  home,  as  well  as  numer¬ 
ous  public  places,  clay  products  offer  an  interesting  study  in 
interior  fnishing.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  tapestry 
or  rustic  face  brick  would  not  be  desirable  in  large  auditori¬ 
ums  where  acoustic  properties  are  a  factor  because  they 
have  a  deadening  effect  on  sound.  On  this  point  there  may 


ie  different  opinions,  but  all  progressive  architects  talked  to 
-eem  to  be  of  the  idea  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  see 
luite  an  extending  of  the  use  of  face  brick  for  the  interior 
is  well  as  the  exterior  wall.  It  is  a  matter  that  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  the  face  brick  business  may 
.veil  give  special  attention  to  because  an  extensive  use  of 
ace  brick  for  interior  work  would  add  materially  to  the  de- 
nand  for  this  product. 


PICTURES  AND  PEOPLE. 


That  suggestion  made  during  the  meetings  at  Chicago 
hat  all  pictures  of  houses  used  for  advertising  purposes 
should  have  people  in  them  to  add  life  to  the  picture  is  a 
jood  one  and  should  be  remembered.  Not  only  does  the 
presence  of  people  in  the  picture  add  life  to  the  display  of 
i  house,  but  it  makes  a  good  showing  with  other  things,  too. 
f  a  man  is  picturing  a  brick  machine,  for  example,  and  can 
show  a  picture  of  this  machine  with  men  around  it  in  the 
latural  attitude  of  work  it  adds  interest  and  life  to  the  pic- 
ure.  In  many  instances  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  de- 
ail  to  show  what  may  be  termed  a  dead  picture  so  as  to 
>ring  out  clearly  different  parts  of  the  mechanism,  but  even 
vhen  this  is  done  it  should  be  a  good  idea  to  have  an  ac- 
lompanying  picture  of  the  machine  in  its  natural  setting 
vhile  at  work  with  people  about  it.  What  is  true  of  ma¬ 
rines  is  equally  true  of  many  other  things.  It  takes  people 
o  make  pictures  alive  and  the  more  frequently  you  can 
nclude  this  live  feature  of  people  in  the  pictures  the  more 
'ffective  will  be  the  pictures  as  advertising  matter  and  the 
nore  attractive  they  will  be  as  illustrations  so  it  is  well 
or  everybody  to  bear  this  thought  in  mind  and  when  mak- 
ng  up  pictures  to  illustrate  reading  matter  or  advertising 
ee  if  it  is  not  practical  to  include  people  in  the  pictures  and 
mprove  their  appearance. 


PERSONAL  SALESMANSHIP. 


One  of  the  subjects  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  get 
veil  into  now  in  connection  with  the  clayworking  industry  is 
he  subject  of  salesmanship.  The  salesman  will  have  quite 
lot  to  do  with  the  future  marketing  of  clay  products,  and 
he  immediate  future  progress  of  brick  and  other  clay  pred¬ 
icts  will  depend  considerably  on  the  amount  of  personal 
alesmanship  that  is  put  into  it.  In  the  stort  talk  made  on 
he  brick  salesman  by  Albert  D.  Klein  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
neeting  several  good  points  were  made,  one  of  which  was 
'.oted  and  discussed  at  the  time — the  difference  between  the 
ample  brick  and  the  brick  wall.  Another  kindred  point  was 
hat  of  the  brick  salesman’s  ability  to  give  good  counsel  to 
he  prospective  buyer  about  the  kind  of  brick  used  for  each 
mrpose.  This  suggests  that  the  brick  salesman  should  be 
omething  of  an  architect,  or  an  artist  anyway;  he  must 
ave  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  effect  of  certain 
nasses  of  brick  of  a  kind  and  of  a  combining  of  color  and 
esign  to  make  beauty,  and  in  fact  he  requires  quite  a  lot 
f  broad  knowledge  along  this  line  to  do  all  that  is  expected 
I  him. 

There  is  no  question  either  but  what  knowledge  along  this 
ine  would  be  of  material  advantage  in  selling  brick.  Not 
nly  should  it  help  a  man  get  business  at  the  time  but  it  will 
elp  satisfy  customers  and  that  in  turn  helps  make  future 
•usiness.  The  architects  with  whom  the  salesman  comes  in 
ontact  usually  know  themselves  what  they  want,  but  even 
hey  are  often  looking  for  new  ideas  and  suggestions.  So 
ow  and  then  the  well-informed  salesman  can  help  the  archi- 
ect  with  pointers,  while  in  turn,  if  he  is  on  to  his  job  right, 
ie  will  learn  a  lot  from  the  architects  he  meets  on  the 
ounds  which  will  enable  him  to  be  of  assistance  to  prospec- 
ive  buyers  who  are  not  architects.  One  of  the  points  not 
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touched  on,  but  an  important  one  just  the  same,  is  that  of 
the  direct  advantage  of  personal  contact.  This  is  recognized 
as  such  a  strong  factor  in  every  business  that  not  much  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  carry  on  business  in  any  staple  merchandise, 
even  in  sugar  and  coffee,  without  personal  salesmen  on  the 
road  to  cultivate  the  trade  and  keep  in  touch.  It  is  the 
personal  touch  that  gets  the  business,  or  rather  gets  the 
preference.  Not  only  does  the  personal  salesmanship  build 
up  business  but  it  is  the  best  means  in  the  world  by  which 
to  establish  the  ratings  of  customers.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  close  knowledge  of  local  conditions  with  which  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  rating  of  a  customer,  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  can  only  be  had  through  personal  contact, 
through  the  salesman  being  on  the  job.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  great  things  that  may  be  accompanied  by  more 
personal  salesmen,  that  is,  more  brick  salesmen  on  the 
road,  not  merely  order-takers,  but  live,  wide-awake  men  that 
the  clay  working  industry  needs  to  help  boost  the  game  along 
and  make  more  business  for  all. 


STATE  AIDS  ROAD  BUILDING. 


There  is  a  very  thorough  and  comprehensive  bill  before 
the  Illinois  legislature  for  state  aid  road  building  which  is 
receiving  the  hearty  support  of  the  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  of  that  state.  We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of 
the  bill  by  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company,  Galesburg, 
Ill.,  and  it  appears  from  the  brief  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it  so  far  to  be  about  as  nearly  a  model  or  ideal 
bill  for  the  encouragement  of  good  roads  as  we  have  yet 
seen.  It  provides  essentially  for  the  establishing  of  a  state 
highway  department  to  have  supervision  over  all  county 
roads  built  in  which  the  state  gives  aid.  The  state  under 
this  proposed  law  will  divide  the  road  expense  with  each 
county  in  the  state,  and  the  state  highway  commission  will 
confer  and  counsel  with  all  the  county  authorities  in  estab¬ 
lishing  grades  and  laying  out  and  constructing  roads.  The 
bill  is  very  elaborate  and  thorough  in  detail,  being  too  ex¬ 
tensive  to  even  give  a  review  of  it  here,  but  it  looks  good 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  studied  over  and  indorsed  by 
the  paving  brick  people  of  the  state  speaks  well  for  it. 
Every  Illinois  brick  man  who  has  not  already  been  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  boosting  this  bill  will  get  in  line  and  help 
push  it  through. 


FLOODS  AND  RESERVOIRS. 


Floods  and  fires  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  which 
can  do  the  most  damage  and  work  the  greatest  devastation 
with  the  wind  coming  in  now  and  then  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  game  and  help  mix  things  up  and  show  how  puny  is 
man  and  his  works  as  compared  to  the  elements  and  their 
powers.  We  have  had  more  than  the  usual  share  of  floods 
in  the  last  twelve  months  and  they  have  worked  woeful 
damage  to  both  life  and  property.  The  result  is  that  today 
there  is  a  wider,  deeper  interest  than  ever  before  in  the 
matter  of  flood  and  flood  preventions  and  safeguards  against 
them. 

Practically  all  who  have  given  the  subject  analytical 
thought  are  agreed  that  the  best  general  idea  for  preventing 
floods  is  by  means  of  reservoirs  along  the  head  waters  in 
which  can  be  caught  and  stored  the  surplus  rainfall.  This 
idea,  carried ,  out  in  a  broad  way,  would  not  only  serve  to 
reduce  floods,  but  it  would  serve  the  additional  good  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  water  where  it  is  needed  for  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses  during  the  dry  summer.  It  is  a  big  idea  that  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  would  have  to  be  developed  on  an  enormous  scale 
which  would  involve  immense  sums  of  money.  That  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  these  sums  of  money  is  worth  while  has  been 
demonstrated  at  various  periods  of  the  world,  beginning  even 
back  in  Egypt.  Waters  controlled  are  great  things  for  the 
use  of  mankind  and  help  prevent  famine  and  produce  enor¬ 
mous  crops,  while  waters  uncontrolled  often  work  havoc. 

Reservoirs  are  undoubtedly  the  solution  of  the  flood  prob¬ 
lem.  This  much  of  the  matter  is  simple,  but  the  problem  of 
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erecting  and  maintaining  such  reservoirs  is  not  so  simple. 
It  not  only  calls  for  more  money,  but  evidently  it  should 
call  for  more  money  and  work  than  is  generally  given  to 
such  undertakings.  It  does  happen  that  now  and  then  dams 
give  way  and  thus  the  reservoirs  themselves  become  the 
means  of  devastating  floods  instead  of  preventing  them. 
There  has  been  enough  of  this  kind  of  thing  that  it  may 
be  easily  recognized  as  something  of  a  menace  within  itself. 
It  means  that  to  be  safe  with  this  idea  of  reservoirs  for 
retaining  surplus  water  the  dams  of  such  must  be  so  well 
and  thoroughly  built  that  there  will  practically  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  them  bursting  and  precipitating  a  flood.  In  some 
localities  it  may  be  practical  to  locate  reservoirs  and  erect 
dams  in  such  a  manner  that  no  homes  need  be  directly  in 
the  path  of  the  waters  in  case  they  should  give  way  and 
thus  the  danger  to  life  and  property  could  be  reduced.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  practical,  at  least  it  is  not  always 
done,  as  the  past  records  of  floods  from  dams  bursting  will 
show.  The  reservoir  idea  is  the  right  idea,  and  it  is  the 
logical  way  to  control  flood  waters,  but  it  is  an  idea  that  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  in  a  broad  and  substantial  manner  to 
accomplish  its  purpose. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


“The  Book  of  Smiles,”  that  ever-welcome  and  always  high¬ 
ly  entertaining  booklet  published  bi-monthly  by  the  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  in  its  March- 
April  issue  some  exceptionally  clever  things.  Every  clay- 
worker  should  be  a  constant  reader  of  this  book  of  laughs 
and  witticisms.  Give  the  S.  D.  K.  Co.  your  address  for  their 
mailing  list  if  you  have  not  received  a  copy. 

“Why  26,000  Are  Used  by  Contractors”  is  the  title  of  a 
leaflet  mailed  to  the  trade  recently  by  the  Pulsometer  Steam 
Pump  Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  Several  rea¬ 
sons  are  given  for  the  popularity  of  their  pumps  and  a  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  their  reasons  are  so  important  and  nu¬ 
merous  that  they  had  to  publish  a  fifty-page  book  to  get 
them  all  in.  Write  to  them  for  this  book  on  steam  pumps. 
It  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


FROST  PANS  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED. 


In  their  ad  on  page  715  of  this  issue  the  Frost  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  presents  a  letter  from  the  Mexico  Brick 
and  Fire  Clay  Company,  stating  that  they  have  used  Frost 
pans  for  the  past  ten  years  with  great  satisfaction.  Such 
letters  are  not  novel  to  the  Frost  Manufacturing  Company. 
They  have  received  hundreds  of  them.  They  keep  coming 
all  the  time  from  satisfied  users.  One  of  the  most  recent 
to  come  to  hand  is  from  F.  P.  Edwards,  superintendent  of 
the  Choctaw  Brick  and  Gas  Company,  Mansfield,  Ark.,  say¬ 
ing:  “We  have  two  Frost  pans  in  our  plant  which  we  have 
been  using  every  day  for  many  years,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  same  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect.” 
Frost  pans  are  made  of  various  capacities.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars,  write  the  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill., 
direct. 


Cards  are  out  announcing  the  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Berry,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  O.  Berry,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ga.,  to  James  William  Patton,  which  is  to  occur 
Wednesday  evening,  April  23.  Mr.  Berry  is  state  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  for  Georgia  and  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  association  for  many  years,  hence  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  same  will  join  us  in  wishing  the  young  couple  much 
happiness. 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Company,  Akron,  O.,  report  that 
they  a^e  keeping  very  busy  on  clayworking  machinery.  They 
recently  closed  a  nice  contract  with  the  Independent  Sewer 
Pipe  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  including  press,  dies, 
terra  cotta  grinder,  etc. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR’ 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson-Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company* 

[See  page  683.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

I  am  going  out  of  business  and  have 
the  following  machinery,  all  of  which 
is  in  good  condition,  which  I  will  sell 
at  a  sacrifice: 

New  model  Quaker  Steam  Machine 
(soft  mud); 

1  Conveyor,  12  feet  long,  with  16-inch 
canvas  belt,  4-ply,  with  pulleys  and 
shaftings  complete; 

3  trucks,  Bechtel  system; 

4  wh  eel  barrows; 

2  dump-carts; 

5,000  pallets,  pine,  33x10x1  (foot  pal¬ 
lets).  JOHN  ULRICH, 

1  3  cm  Wabasha,  Minn. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued 

pages  675,  676  and  677. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 

Experience 
is  the 

Teacher 

How  about  your  boy  ?  If  the  teacher 
were  to  report  to  you  that  your  boy,  after 
two  years  at  school,  didn’t  know  his  alpha¬ 
bet,  what  would  you  think  about  it  ?  Y ou’d 
begin  to  think  Providence  had  sent  you  an 
idiot.  Suppose  later  you  took  the  boy 
from  school  and  put  him  at  work  firing  the 
boiler.  Suppose  you  found  that  the  boy 
insisted  on  throwing  half  the  coal  in  the 
dump  heap  and  the  rest  under  the  boiler.  Then  you’d  be  sure  you  had  a  “Mut” 
in  the  family,  and  you  wouldn’t  stand  his  idiotic  idea  about  wasting  half  the  coal. 
It  would  be  too  expensive  to  put  up  with.  How  about  the  “Old  Man”?  You’re 
full  grown,  have  family  cares  and  business  responsibilities. 

You  are  using  twice  the  fuel  necessary  to  dry  and  burn  your  product.  Since 
we  have  told  you  about  it,  if  you  still  keep  on  throwing  away  half  your  fuel,  are 
your  actions  more  sane  than  those  of  the  boy  ? 

Let  us  show  you  all  about  the  saving  we  can  give  you.  Let  the  “experience 
of  others  be  your  teacher.’’  Then  accept  the  lesson  or  not,  as  you  please. 

With  our  Waste  Heat  Dryer  we  can  take  the  waste  heat  from  your  cooling 
kilns,  saving  practically  all  your  drying  expense,  and  deliver  better  dried  brick  and 
delivering  them  more  regularly. 

The  Haigh  Continuous  Kiln  is  another  wise  economy  in  any  plant.  It  will 
burn  your  product  at  practically  one-half  the  ordinary  cost.  Here,  then,  are  two 
cost-saving  features,  either  of  which  mean  increased  profits.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  about  the  installation  of  either  or  both.  Let  us  give  you  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  and  an  estimate  of  what  you  can  save;  then  you  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
pare  the  figures  and  decide  on  the  advisability  of  installing  the  Dryer,  the  Haigh 
Kiln,  or  both. 

We  build  a  lot  of  economy-producing  machinery  for  making  every  class  of 
Clay  products  by  all  processes.  If  you  want  the  largest  possible  profits  we  can  help 
you  by  saving  on  your  production  cost. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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y-HE: 


A  TOAST. 


A  toast  to  thee — my  enemy! 

The  man  who  sets  the  pace  for  me — 

The  man  who  makes  me  watch  each  move — 

The  man  who  keeps  me  from  the  groove. 

Though  friends  may  cause  my  feet  to  stray, 

My  enemy,  by  night  and  day, 

Is  spurring  me  to  do  my  best 
And  do  it  with  a  vengeful  zest. 

Therefore,  I  drink  a  toast  to  thee — 

Long  may  you  live,  my  enemy! 

— Book  of  Smiles. 

J.  S.  Poythress,  of  Henderson,  N.  C.,  will  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  that  point  of  25,000  daily  capacity. 

R.  F.  Tuttle,  J.  H.  Bell  and  J.  A.  Campbell  are  interested 
in  a  new  brick  plant  that  has  recently  been  established  at 
Edenton,  Va. 

The  Dover  Brick  Company,  now  operating  a  plant  at 
Strasburg,  O.,  contemplates  the  erection  of  another  large 
plant  at  Canal  Dover,  O. 

The  Santee  River  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Stephens,  Ga., 
has  been  chartered  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  W.  R.  Funk, 
C.  E.  Funk  and  S.  W.  Locklear  are  interested. 

N.  W.  Ballantyne  has  purchased  the  interests  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Brick  Plant  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  will  rebuild  the  plant  at  once. 

Arthur  L.  Smith,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  March  20, 
after  having  been  in  ill  health  about  four  years.  A  widow 
survives. 

William  Gilbreath  has  recently  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Brick 
Company,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  succeeding  Louis  Campbell, 
who  resigned  several  months  ago. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Zum- 
brota  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Zumbrota,  Minn.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $15,000.  The  incorporators 
are  W.  L.  Bever,  A.  J.  Anderson,  F.  C.  Marvin  and  others. 

Budlong  &  Mathern,  formerly  owners  of  the  Traer  (la.) 
Brick  and  Tile  factory,  have  made  a  trade  whereby  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner,  Henry  Sirrine,  has  turned  the  plant  over  to 
them.  They  will  reopen  the  plant  and  run  it  to  full  capaci¬ 
ty  the  coming  season. 

Another  “Lyle”  clayworking  company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated,  the  chief  stockholder  being  Robert  W.  Lyle,  of  New 
York  City.  The  company  is  known  as  the  New  York  Clay 
Products  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Sayreville,  N.  j. 
Ti  e  capital  stock  is  given  as  $25,000. 

Knowlden  Brothers  have  their  new  brick  plant  at  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Manitoba,  Canada,  almost  ready  for  operation.  The 
plant  will  have  an  output  of  2,000,000  brick  per  year.  Elec¬ 
tricity  will  be  used  for  power.  Another  company  is  being 
organized  at  Lethbridge  in  which  E.  A.  Cunningham  is  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  Kaysville  Brick  Company,  of  Ivaysville,  Utah,  shipped 
one  hundred  carloads  of  brick  during  the  month  of  March, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  building  season  has  not  really 
opened.  The  demand  for  their  product  has  increased  stead¬ 
ily,  and  they  have  recently  finished  the  erection  of  an  im¬ 
proved  kiln  which  will  aid  materially  in  the  increase  of 
their  output. 

The  Kreischer  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  Kreischer- 
ville  (S.  I.)  N.  Y.,  has  been  acquired  by  new  interests,  which 
will  retain  the  present  company  name.  The  new  owners 
will  make  extensive  improvements  in  the  plant,  including  the 
installation  of  new  brick-manufacturing  machinery.  Walter 
•C.  Schultz,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  is  president;  John  M.  Campbell, 


Kreischerville,  treasurer,  and  Charles  H.  Puls,  Wyoming, 
N.  J.,  secretary. 

William  and  Charles  Bibler  have  bought  the  plant  of  the 
Gehrlich  Tile  Company  at  Wapakoneta,  O. 

The  Mill  Hall  Brick  Works,  Mill  Hall,  Pa.,  gave  their 
employes  an  advance  in  wages,  averaging  ten  per  cent.,  be 
ginning  April  5. 

S.  M.  Brogan  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  T.  N. 
Scott,  of  Lewisburg,  Tenn.  New  machinery  will  be  installed 
and  the  plant  operated  to  full  capacity. 

C.  F.  Lutes,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  purchased  a 
brick  plant  at  Gaither,  Okla.  He  will  install  some  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  begin  the  manufacture  of  building  brick  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  Moellering  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  an  organ¬ 
ization  recently  incorporated  to  take  over  the  brick  plant 
of  William  Moellering  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  W.  F.,  J.  E.  and 
E.  H.  Moellering  are  interested. 

The  plant  of  the  Hunt  Brick  Company,  at  Sandpoint,  Ida., 
which  has  been  closed  down  for  several  years,  •  has  been 
purchased  by  Oscar  Anderson,  who  will  put  same  in  operation 
at  once,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day. 

An  application  for  a  charter  has  been  filed  by  the  New 
Castle  (Pa.)  Brick  Company.  The  incorporators  are  H.  R. 
Beegle,  New  Galilee,  and  Edward  R.  and  Walter  B.  Shaef 
fer,  of  New  Castle.  The  company  is  organized  to  make  brick 
and  other  products  from  clay. 

* 

The  New  Hope  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  brick,  tile,  pipe, 
clay,  etc.  R.  Boyd  Colling,  H.  R.  Ewart  and  H.  W.  Davis,  all 
of  Wilmington,  are  the  incorporators.  The  capital  stock  o! 
the  company  is  given  at  $1,500,000. 

Ground  has  been  broken  at  Milton,  Pa.,  for  the  new  plant 
of  the  Ferro  Brick  Company.  The  plant  will  be  of  fireproof 
construction,  electrically  equipped,  and  have  a  capacity  of 
40,000  brick  per  day.  Charles  E.  Ball,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 
is  president  and  Harry  E.  Fox,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  company. 

The  affairs  of  the  Reddick  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of 
Reddick,  Ill.,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Judge  E.  B. 
Gower,  and  the  plant  will  be  operated  under  his  direction. 
The  company  has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years  and  up 
until  last  year  had  been  operated  at  a  profit.  The  liabilities 
are  about  $8,000. 

One  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  South  is  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  Everett,  S.  C.,  near  Bennettsville,  S.  C.  An  im¬ 
mense  tract  of  land  has  been  purchased  and  the  work  of 
building  the  plant,  which  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick 
per  day,  will  be  started  at  once.  W.  E.  Burnett,  of  Spartan¬ 
burg,  and  W.  C.  Cleveland,  of  Greenville,  are  interested. 

The  Okanagan  Valley  Clay  Works  has  recently  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Armstrong,  B.  C.,  and  a  plant  will  at  once  be 
erected  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  common  building  brick  per 
day.  The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  machinery  from  the 
shops  of  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company,  Plymouth,  O.  Later  on  the 
company  expects  to  manufacture  drain  tile  as  well  as  build¬ 
ing  brick. 

William  Lang,  superintendent  of  the  Mann  Sand  Lime 
Brick  Company,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can.,  was  smothered  to 
death  under  tons  of  sand  in  one  of  the  company’s  bins.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  sand  in  the  chute  had  stuck,  and  Lang  went 
down  the  ladder  to  start  it  going  again  and  was  caught  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  extricate  himself  when  the  avalanche 
started.  A  fellow  workman  a  few  minutes  later  discovered 
the  top  of  his  head  protruding.  He  was  dead  when  taken  out. 

The  plant  of  the  Ontario  National  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  at 
Cooksville,  Ont.,  Can.,  seventeen  miles  from  Toronto,  will 
soon  be  completed  and  ready  to  commence  operations.  Over 
300  men  are  at  work  on  the  erection  of  steel  work  for  the 
machinery  building,  and  finishing  the  construction  of  the 
three  big  kilns,  and  in  the  erection  of  the  gas  producing 
plant.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  plant  will  be  ready 
to  manufacture  in  large  quantities  on  or  before  May  1,  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  being  300,000  bricks  per  day.  The 
Ontario  National  Brick  Company,  Limited,  is  the  new  brick 
company  organized  a  couple  of  months  ago  by  interests 
closely  connected  with  the  National  Brick  Company,  of  La 
Prairie,  P.  Q.  The  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen:  J.  N.  Greenshields,  K.  C.,  J.  W.  Pike, 
(Continued  on  Page  668.) 
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This  new  machine  is  in 
every  way  worthy.  New 
patterns  throughout. 
Frame  is  one  casting  in¬ 
suring  alignment.  Main 
bearings  in  main  frame, 
are  of  ring  oiling  reser¬ 
voir  type,  insuring  perfect 
lubrication.  Heavy  steel 
shafts.  Gears  made  of  our 


famous  gear  metal  and  run 
in  oil.  Gears  in  dust  proof 

casing.  Force  feed  in  hopper  with  reversible  blades,  removable  without  disturbing  re.st  of  machine.  Con¬ 
tinuous  screw  cast  in  sections  chilled  entirely  through  Renewable  liners  for  clay  cylinder.  Machine  mounted 
on  steel  angle  irons.  Can  be  speeded  to  suit  clay  and  customer.  Equally  good  on  brick  and  tile;  good  ca¬ 
pacity.  Write  for  particulars  on  this  or  any  other  clayworking  machinery. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  Thb  Clay-Worker 


PANS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


GRINDING  AND  PULVERIZING 

Pan  Performance 


Of  the  Strong  Family. 


and 


PAN  PROMISE.. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Go. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 

BABY  GRAND 


There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between 
Pan  Promise  and  Pan  Performance. 
Every  American  Clay  Machinery 
Company  Pan  is  built  with  the  one 
object  of  delivering  PERFORMANCE 
up  to  and  beyond  every  promise  we 
make  for  this  superior  line.  That’s 
why  we  have  incorporated  in  our  pans 
all  the  “Success  Features’’  possible 
and  that’s  why  we  so  carefully  select 
the  material  and  the  workmen  that 
have  a  part  in  American  Pan  building. 
American  Pans  have  a  high  reputation 
because  they  deserve  and  sustain  it. 
There  are  none  better.  We  build  Clay 
Machinery  of  all  kinds. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLI PPI NGS— Continued. 


Hon.  Robert  MacKay  and  John  McKergow,  of  Montreal,  and 
Thomas  Long,  of  Toronto. 

J.  A.  Walker  is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  establish 
a  brickmaking  plant  at  Chico,  BuTJe  county,  California. 

The  plant  of  the  Crown  Pottery  Company  at  Evansville, 
Ind.,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  of  unknown  origin  March 
24,  causing  a  loss  of  $60,000. 

o.  L.  Pinson  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  J.  R.  Nich- 
olls,  at  Greenwood,  S.  C.  He  expects  to  purchase  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  begin  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  an  early  date. 

Howard  Nelson,  employed  at  the  Brazil  (Ind.)  Clay  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant,  met  with  a  serious  injury  recently,  when  his 
left  arm  was  caught  in  a  brick  cutting  machine  and  severely 
mangled. 

Walter  Steffens,  Charles  Klein  and  Fred  Eberlein  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  company  which  is  preparing  to  erect  a  brick¬ 
making  plant  at  Fraser,  Mich.  A  company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $35,000. 

The  Fairmont  Brick  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  establish  plant  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  bricks.  It  owns  twenty-eight  acres 
containing  shale  deposits. 

The  Swanson  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Fridley,  Minn., 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  The  company  is  capital¬ 
ized  at  $50,000  and  the  incorporators  are  George  W.,  Charles 
J.  and  Charles  A.  Swanson  and  Theodore  Nelson. 

The  Piedmont  Brick  Works,  at  South  Cumberland, .  Md., 
which  have  been  idle  for  some  time,  have  leased  to  the  Cald¬ 
well  Brick  Company,  of  Frostburg,  Md.,  and  the  plant  is 
being  put  in  shape  for  operation  at  an  early  date. 

The  Chase  Brick  and  Tile  Corporation,  of  Brodnax,  Va., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  F.  N. 
Mallory,  of  Lawrenceville,  Va.,  is  president;  D.  B.  Penning¬ 
ton,  of  Brodnax,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  C.  B.  Chase, 
of  Lawrenceville,  general  manager. 

Groman  Brothers,  of  South  Bethlehem,  Fred  Franks,  of 
Bath,  and  Lewis  Roseta,  of  Philadelphia,  have  purchased  the 
Nazareth  Brick  Works,  near  Georgetown,  Pa.  The  plant 
which  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  overhauled  and  put  in  operation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Pressed  Brick  Company  at 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  month.  The 
plant,  which  was  erected  eight  years  ago  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sand-lime  brick,  has  not  been  in  operation  for  four 
years  and  there  was  no  insurance.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
about  $30,000. 

J.  W.  Eastman,  manager  of  the  Far  Wost  Clay  Company, 
of  Tacoma,  has  resigned  his  position  with  that  company  to 
take  effect  May  first.  Mr.  Eastman  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  he  will  do,  but  has  several  plans  under  ad¬ 
visement,  and  will  very  likely  move  to  California  and  embark 
in  the  Denison  tile  construction  business. 

William  S.  Keller,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  plant,  and 
three  of  the  workmen  were  seriously  injured,  and  a  ten-year- 
old  nephew  of  Mr.  Keller  was  instantly  killed  by  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  a  brick  kiln  at  the  plant  of  the  Keller  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  March  22.  The  accident  hap¬ 
pened  about  9  o’clock,  just  as  the  workmen  were  unloading 
the  kiln.  They  had  about  one-third  of  the  contents  out  and 
the  four  men  and  boy  were  inside  the  kiln,  when,  without 


any  warning,  the  roof  gave  way,  precipitating  hundreds  of 
brick  upon  them. 

The  plant  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Brick  Company  at  Toronto, 
O.,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt  at 
once  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
established  a  branch  office  at  Davenport,  la.  J.  L.  Buckley 
will  be  manager  of  the  Davenport  office. 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Clay  Products  Company  announces 
that  a  fireproofing  plant  will  be  erected  by  the  company  on 
its  property  at  Upper  Renssalaer  this  coming  summer. 

Charles  Galusha  has  just  finished  installing  a  new  An¬ 
drus  press  and  making  other  improvements  at  his  plant  at 
Casper,  Wyo.,  in  anticipation  of  the  prospective  building  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  Moline  Brick  Company,  of  Independence,  Kas.,  has 
asked  for  a  receiver  and  I.  W.  Beal  has  been  appointed.  It 
is  a  friendly  move  to  get  the  plant  in  shape  so  it  can  be 
disposed  of. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Salisbury  Brick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Delmar,  Del.,  which  has  been  in  course  of  construction 
since  last  August,  started  operations  April  1,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  30,000  brick. 

Henry  M.  Little,  secretary  of  the  North  American  Casualty 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minr.,  would  like  to  get  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  a  manufacturer  of  drain  tile  at  a  point  within 
reasonable  shipping  distance  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

The  suit  of  Mrs.  George  Detzell  vs.  the  Brazil  (Ind.)  Clay 
Company  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  was 
killed  a  few  months  ago  in  the  company’s  shale  pit,  was  set¬ 
tled  in  the  circuit  court  by  tho  company  paying  the  plaintiff 
$2,000. 

George  W.  Drexel,  a  well-known  retired  brick  manufac¬ 
turer,  died  March  26  of  a  complication  of  diseases,  at  his 
home  in  Reading,  Pa.  He  was  70  years,  7  months  and  15 
days  of  age.  Mr.  Drexel  was  ailing  about  a  year  and  was 
bedfast  six  weeks.  Three  sons  and  six  daughters  survive. 

The  Woodland  Clay  Company,  of  Woodland,  Ill.,  sustained 
quite  a  heavy  loss  as  a  result  of  the  floods  in  that  section, 
the  factory  being  put  out  of  commission  for  a  short  time. 
The  steam  shovel  was  out  of  sight  under  twenty  feet  of 
water,  and  a  kiln  of  green  tile  was  almost  completely  ruined. 

Theodore  Smith,  an  employe  of  the  American  Enameled 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  South  River,  N.  J.,  was  seriously 
injured  while  working  about  the  brick  presses  at  the  plant. 
He  was  caught  in  the  machinery  and  hurled  to  the  floor.  All 
his  teeth  were  knocked  out,  and  he  suffered  injuries  about 
the  body. 

The  Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been 
making  a  number  of  improvements  at  its  plant  at  Ottawa, 
Ill.,  chief  of  which  is  the  erection  of  a  new  fireproof  office 
building,  the  equipment  of  which  will  be  up  to  date  in  every 
particular.  The  company  has  recently  made  changes  and 
additions  in  its  plant  that  will  almost  double  the  capacity  of 
the  factory. 

C.  E.  Craig,  a  professor  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  Port 
Alegre,  Brazil,  South  America,  writes  a  friend  in  Indiana 
that  drain  tile  are  practically  unheard  of  in  that  country, 
and  in  order  to  make  any  headway  with  their  experimental 
work,  the  college  authorities  contemplate  erecting  a  plant 
to  make  their  own  tile  with  which  to  drain  the  experimental 
farm. 


PACKING  HAYsk,';.  PACKING  STRAW 

Have  shipping  points  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  Can  ship  to  you  from  near¬ 
est  point,  therefore  can  deliver  to  you  at  low  prices.  Get  our  prices  when  you  are  in  the  market. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  put  you  on  our  regular  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted  on  prices. 

INTEK-ST;ATE  HAY  CO.  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quieto  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  710  718. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


HE  ACTIVE  BUILDING  season  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  Northwest  is  slow  to  open  to 
the  extent  that  it  usually  does  by  this 
date.  Things  are  picking  up,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  some  former  years  the  month  of 
April  saw  a  rush  of  building  in  all  di¬ 
rections  which  swamped  all  hands  to 
handle.  That  is  not  the  case  this  year. 
The  spring  has  been  backward,  which  has  something  to  do 
with  the  case,  as  the  weather  has  been  adverse  to  starting 
work.  But  in  more  active  seasons  the  weather,  outside  the 
severe  cold,  has  not  been  allowed  to  hold  back  building  work. 
The  fact  is  that  the  season  has  a  certain  amount  of  hesi¬ 
tancy  to  it,  due  to  a  desire  to  have  things  open  up  a  little 
better  before  there  are  any  heavy  projects  undertaken. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  good-sized  work  in  view,  projected 
for  some  time  past,  and  some  new  enterprises  which  are 
being  considered,  but  the  things  which  are  going  ahead  are 
generally  those  which  have  been  carried  over  from  last 
season,  on  the  whole. 

As  yet,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  action  taken 
by  labor  unions  toward  instituting  demands  for  more  wages. 
This  is  something  of  an  indication  of  the  situation,  as  their 
members  see  it,  for  if  they  felt  that  the  season  were  active 
there  would  be  no  delay  in  demanding  increased  wages  all 
along  the  line.  As  it  is,  there  are  workmen  enough  for  all 
the  work  in  sight  and  some  more. 

Much  complaint  is  expressed  over  the  exaggerated  re¬ 
ports  on  new  buildings  which  are  being  sent  out.  St.  Paul 
is  given  the  benefit  of  the  worst  of  it,  with  estimates  of 
some  $27,000,000  in  new  building — a  most  impossible  total 
on  the  showing  as  itemized.  This  showing  includes  much 
work  which  will  not  come  up  this  year,  if  it  ever  does,  and 
includes  some  which  was  done  last  year.  It  also  includes 
various  classes  of  work  which  are  not  properly  in  the  work 
of  building.  The  new  union  depot  which  may  be  started  this 
year,  and  may  not,  is  put  in  at  $10,000,000.  If  this  work  is 
undertaken,  as  has  seemed  likely,  much  of  it  will  include 
expenses  of  rights  of  way  arrangements,  condemnation,  re¬ 
arrangement  of  tracks  and  other  work  outside  strictly  con¬ 
struction.  St.  Paul  bids  fair  to  have  the  biggest  total  ever 
made,  with  from  $11,000,000  to  $14,000,000  outside  the  depot 
job,  which  figures  will  be  exceedingly  favorable  without  drag¬ 
ging  in  unheard  of  work  to  pad  the  showing.  The  complaint 
over  this  exaggeration  is  two-fold  in  that  it  may  tempt  work¬ 
men  from  other  cities  to  come  to  St.  Paul  on  the  assumption 
that  such  an  avalanche  of  work  must  call  for  additional 
workmen  at  advanced  wages;  and  also  that  it  may  induce 
contractors  from  other  cities  to  remove  to  St.  Paul  for  the 
same.  Minneapolis  has  a  fair  showing,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Saintly  City  will  outstrip  it  in  building  totals  for 
the  year,  from  present  appearances. 

A  most  important  act  has  been  passed  by  the  Minnesota 
legislature  during  the  past  month,  which  may  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  business  of  brick  plants  through  the  state. 
It  consists  of  the  so-called  Cashman  distance  tariff  bill, 
regulating  freight  rates  on  the  basis  of  distance  and  pro¬ 
viding  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  on  freights  as 
between  large  shippers  and  small  or  to  points  of  large  con¬ 
sumption  against  those  of  limited  consumption.  The  Twin 
Cities  with  their  consumption  of  common  brick  by  the  mil¬ 
lion  are  not  to  receive  a  lower  freight  rate  from  any  point 
in  the  state  than  any  other  community  is  to  get,  situated  at 
no  greater  distance  from  the  shipping  point.  In  order  to 
equalize  things  between  competing  towns,  one  located  on  a 
short  route  of  railroad  and  another  on  a  roundabout  route, 


a  companion  bill  has  been  passed  to  allow  shippers  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  route  of  shipment  over  two  or  more  lines,  if  by  so 
doing  a  shorter  distance  can  be  secured  than  by  the  longer 
route  over  the  single  railroad  system.  Brick  men  of  the 
Twin  Cities  complained  of  the  bill  and  declared  that  it 
would  work  a  hardship.  Many  brick  men  outside  the  Twin 
Cities  were  heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  declared  that  it 
would  place  the  yard  of  moderate  output  in  the  small  town 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  greater  capacity  which 
have  heretofore  been  able  to  command  more  favorable  rates 
by  reason  of  their  greater  tonnage.  The  law  is  not  to  be¬ 
come  effective  until  January  1,  1914,  giving  the  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  time  in  the  interim  to  formulate  the 
schedule  of  rates.  No  action  will  be  taken  until  after  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  hands  down  its  decision 
in  the  Minnesota  rate  case,  which,  if  adverse  to  the  position 
of  the  state,  will  practically  take  from  the  states  all  right 
to  regulate  railroad  rates,  either  freight  or  passenger.  This 
decision  is  due  at  any  time  and  has  been  expected  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  past.  When  it  will  come  no  one  can  say. 

James  G.  Houghton,  inspector  of  buildings  for  the  city 
of  Minneapolis,  has  devised  an  ordinance  for  sprinkler  pro¬ 
tection  in  basements  of  all  mercantile  structures  in  the  fire 
limit  zone  of  the  city.  The  bill  provides  that  all  elevator 
shafts,  dumb-waiter  shafts  and  stairways  shall  be  enclosed 
in  some  fireproof  material.  As  basement  fires  are  the  hard¬ 
est  to  fight,  the  provision  for  sprinklers  and  for  protected 
shafts  and  stairways  will  do  a  great  deal  toward  overcoming 
the  danger  which  arises  from  them.  • 

Harold  Johnson,  of  Minneapolis,  representing  the  Na 
tional  Fireproofing  Company,  recently  gave  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  classes  in  estimating  and  builders’  drafting  upon 
the  subject  of  hollow  fireproofing  tile,  and  its  history  and 
development.  Stereopticon  slides  gave  full  illustration  of 
the  subject,  with  pictures  of  local  structures  using  it.  Mr. 
Johnson  took  the  contract  to  furnish  the  fireproofing  for  the 
$100,000  mansion  to  be  erected  at  Vadnais  Park,  St.  Paul, 
for  James  J.  Hill,  the  railroad  magnate.  There  will  be  12- 
inch  hollow  tile,  standard  slab  floor  arches  and  steel  con¬ 
struction  used  throughout. 

The  Swanson  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Fridley,  Minn., 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation,  with  $15,000  capital  stock. 
C.  J.  Swanson,  who  has  been  in  business  in  the  Northwestern 
Fireproofing  Company,  with  a  plant  at  Fridley,  is  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  new  enterprise. 

According  to  a  statement  by  E.  R.  Dutton,  assistant  city 
engineer  of  Minneapolis,  the  city  has  some  twenty-seven 
miles  of  brick  pavements.  The  best  method  of  laying,  to 
reduce  noise,  has  been  found  to  be  using  an  asphalt  filler. 
But  during  the  past  season  an  experiment  was  made  of  a 
thin  asphalt  coating  over  the  face  of  worn  brick  paving  and 
even  upon  new  brick  paving  as  well.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
reduces  the  noise  materially  and  gives  a  very  desirable 
pavement.  The  amount  of  brick  paving  contemplated  for 
the  present  year  is  practically  nothing,  however.  The  city 
is  still  running  to  excessive  amounts  of  creosoted  wood 
block  pavement.  T.  Win. 


A  company  to  be  known  as  the  Scranton  Brick  and  Tile 
Company  has  been  organized  at  Scranton,  N.  D.,  and  will 
at  once  begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  of  50,000  daily  capacity. 


PULSOMETERS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use.  Ask  fQr  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  York 
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Fifth  and  Wabasha  Streets,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
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MANY  a  pavement  of  good  brick  has  failed  because  the  wrong  kind  of 
filler  was  used  for  the  joints. 

When  a  cement  filled  pavement  cracks  it’s  not  the  fault  of  the  brick — it’s  the  cement  filler 
which  couldn’t  adapt  itself  to  the  contraction.  It  wouldn’t  have  happened  with  pitch  filler. 

When  an  asphalt  filled  pavement  gets  undermined  or  when  the  foundation  suffers  from  frost, 
it’s  not  the  fault  of  the  brick — it’s  the  asphalt  filler.  Being  weak  in  adhesive  power,  it  comes 
off  the  face  of  the  brick  in  slices  when  the  joints  widen  in  cold  weather,  letting  the  water  and 
frost  get  through.  It  wouldn’t  have  happened  with  pitch  filler. 

When  a  sand  filled  pavement  gets  wavy,  its  not  the  fault  of  the  brick — it’s  the  sand,  which  is 
not  waterproof.  It  wouldn’t  have  happened  with  pitch  filler. 

When  they  dig  up  a  30-year-old  pavement  and  find  the  filler  exactly  as  good  as  new  and 
capable  of  being  melted  up  and  used  again — it’s  pitch  filler. 

Pitch  is  plastic,  it  clings  to  the  brick  despite  expansion  and  contraction  and  maintains  a  water¬ 
proof  seal  to  protect  the  foundation.  “Every  joint  is  an  expansion  joint.’  Pitch  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  weather  or  moisture. 

The  best  pitch  for  paving  is  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  TEMPORARY  SLUMP  in  new  construc¬ 
tion  recorded  for  the  month  of  February  was 
nicely  offset  by  the  showing  made  during 
March.  The  March  building  reports  for  every 
city  on  the  Pacific  coast  show  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  month — in  the  case 
of  Los  Angeles  an  increase  of  two  to  one, 
and  in  the  case  of  San  Diego  an  increase  of 
more  than  three  to  one.  In  almost  all  cases  the  percentage 
of  brick  construction  ranges  higher  than  usual,  and  a  large 
number  of  really  first-class  brick  and  steel  structures  are 
planned  for  early  construction.  In  this  city  about  thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation  of  new  permits  is  for  brick 
construction. 

In  the  country  districts  of  the  coast,  the  situation  has 
improved  materially  during  the  last  four  weeks,  owing  to 
the  rains,  which  have  dissipated  the  fears  of  drouth.  The 
rainfall  of  March  was  fully  up  to  the  normal,  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  California  crops  is  now  excellent.  This  will  put  the 
interior  towns  in  good  shape  financially,  and  many  of  them 
will  use  considerable  quantities  of  common  brick  and  sewer 
pipe.  Plans  are  still  progressing  on  a  number  of  reclamation 
and  drainage  works,  but  the  demands  on  the  sewer  pipe  and 
drain  tile  for  these  operations  are  still  more  or  less  prob¬ 
lematical. 

The  paving  brick  interests  in  this  city  are  at  last  to  have 
another  trial  in  this  city.  Brick  men  have  long  held  that 
there  was  a  good  opportunity  to  use  paving  brick  on  San 
Francisco’s  streets,  but  they  have  found  it  hard  to  get  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  trial.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  great  fire  of 
April,  1906,  a  small  portion  of  New  Montgomery  street  was 
laid  with  paving  brick,  but  the  fire  demoralized  matters  and 
prevented  the  experiment  from  being  carried  out  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Now,  however,  a  plan  has  been  evolved  which  should 
give  brick  paving  a  real  test.  The  finance  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  set  aside  $8,250  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  a  brick  pavement  on  First  street  between  Market 
and  Mission  streets.  The  work  will  be  done  by  the  street 
repair  department  of  the  municipality,  using  vitrified  brick 
on  a  concrete  base.  First  street  is  one  of  the  busy  streets 
connecting  Market  street  with  the  “South  of  Market”  dis¬ 
trict.  It  will  give  the  new  paving  as  severe  a  test  as  can 
be  demanded. 

F.  L.  Myers,  representative  of  the  American  Clay  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company,  has  arrived  in  California  for  the  purpose 
of  installing  new  machinery  in  the  plant  of  the  San  Luis 
Brick  Company  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

The  plant  of  the  Richmond  Brick  Company,  at  Richmond, 
Cal.,  has  been  sold  in  a  foreclosure  suit  for  $10,000.  The 
plant  will  be  dismantled,  and  the  machinery,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  will,  it  is  said,  be  removed  to  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club 
in  the  Hale  building,  at  Fifth  and  Market  streets  in  this 
city,  has  been  attracting  a  lot  of  attention,  particularly  from 
those  interested  in  building  and  in  building  materials.  De¬ 
signs  of  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  and  at  the  San  Francisco  civic  center 
are  shown.  A  notable  feature  is  the  display  of  building 
materials,  this  department  containing  one  of  the  best  dis¬ 
plays  ever  shown  here.  The  United  Building  Materials  Com¬ 
pany  of  this  city  has  put  in  a  very  attractive  display,  in¬ 
cluding  an  extensive  showing  of  the  pressed  brick,  roofing 
tiles  ana  other  specialties  of  the  Los  Angeies  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  of  Richmond,  Cal.,  and  the  common  brick  line  of 
the  Port  Costa  Brick  Company,  of  Port  Costa,  Cal.  The 
exhibition  will  continue  throughout  the  present  week. 

The  Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Company,  of  this  city 


and  Tesla,  Cal.,  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  California 
Railroad  Commission  against  the  Western  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  asking  for  a  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  broken 
brick  and  clay  shipped  in  straight  or  mixed  carloads  from 
the  company’s  property  at  Tesla  to  Stockton,  Cal.,  in  mini¬ 
mum  carlots  of  60,000  pounds. 

The  Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  with  works  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Cal.,  and  offices  on  Market  street  in  this  city,  has 
secured  a  contract  to  supply  all  the  porcelain  required  in  the 
sanitary  work  to  be  done  at  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  public  schools. 
This  company  is  now  busy  and  turning  out  about  150  com¬ 
binations  per  day. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Western  States  Porcelain  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Cal.,  has  secured  an  extensive  order  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  the  porcelain  required  by  the  im¬ 
provements  now  being  made  at  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
plant  at  Richmond.  The  Western  States  Porcelain  Company, 
under  the  management  of  Matthew  Platts,  is  now  complet¬ 
ing  fourteen  kilns  at  its  plant. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  makers  of  brick,  terra  cotta  and  sewer 
pipe,  with  factory  at  Alameda,  Cal.,  and  offices  in  this  city, 
have  recently  been  extending  their  operations  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  along  the  coast.  For  some  time  they  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  terra  cotta  and  pressed  brick  to  Los  Angeles,  in  south¬ 
ern  California;  and  now  they  have  begun  shipping  to  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  where  a  good  contract  has  just  been  filled.  The 
company  is  now  erecting  an  additional  three-story  structure 
at  its  plant  in  Alameda. 

The  Arequipa  Potteries  has  been  incorporated  at  San 
Francisco  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  by 
P.  K.  Brown,  M.  E.  Holton,  B.  Porter,  F.  H.  Rhead  and  M.  P. 
Raymond. 

R.  A.  McCraner  has  started  a  new  brick  yard  at  Sunny 
Slope,  near  Alhambra,  Cal.  Cement  brick  will  be  turned  out. 

The  Standard  Pottery  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $25,000, 
of  which  $1,700  has  been  subscribed.  The  incorporators  are 
T.  G.  Barnard,  F.  G.  Barnard,  W.  A.  Barnard,  E.  E.  Barnard 
and  Frances  Barnard. 

The  city  of  Sacramento  will  on  April  19  vote  on  the 
proposition  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,033,000,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  in  providing  a  sewer  system 
for  the  territory  recently  annexed  to  the  city. 

The  Madera  Brick  Company,  of  Madera,  Cal.,  began  work 
for  the  season  a  few  days  ago  with  a  greatly  improved  plant. 
The  horse  power  mud  mill  formerly  in  use  has  been  replaced 
by  power  machinery  with  a  daily  capacity  of  24,000  brick 
per  day.  Manager  W.  J.  Keays  reports  that  the  company 
will  erect  two  new  kilns. 

John  Gerlach,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Richmond,  Cal.,  is  to  erect  a  three-story  hotel  build- 
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ing  at  Richmond  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.  Bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  building  have  already  been  received. 

The  Board  of  Works  of  this  city  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  F.  Rolandi  for  the  construction  of  the  main  sewer  across 
Golden  Gate  Park  at  a  cost  of  $185,767. 

Advices  from  Los  Angeles  look  very  favorable  from  the 
brick  man’s  point  of  view.  The  building  permits  issued  in 
Los  Angeles  during  March  reached  a  total  of  over  $3,000,000, 
or  twice  as  much  as  during  the  month  preceding  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  during  the  month  of  March,  1912.  This 
large  total  was  largely  due  to  the  issuing  of  permits  for  a 
number  of  high-class  brick  and  steel  structures.  These  will 
call  for  a  large  amount  of  common,  pressed  and  other  brick, 
as  well  as  for  considerable  architectural  terra  cotta.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  days  of  March  permits  were  issued  for  one 
building  to  cost  $230,000  and  for  another  to  cost  $180,000.  The 
work  of  clearing  the  ground  for  the  fourteen-story  Home 
Builders”  building,  to  cost  about  $800,000,  has  been  begun. 

The  plant  of  the  lone  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  lone.  Cal., 
began  operations  for  the  season  a  few  days  ago  with  excel¬ 
lent  frospects  for  the  season. 

C.  F.  Pratt,  for  the  past  seven  years  manager  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Brick  Company,  has  resigned  that  position  and 
will  go  into  business  himself  under  the  name  of  the  Pratt 
Building  Material  Company.  Offices  will  be  established  in 
the  Examiner  building,  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Third 
streets. 

The  bondholders  of  the  California  Pressed  Brick  Company 
held  a  meeting  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  last  week  to  consider  action 
as  to  the  default  of  the  company  in  meeting  the  interest  on 
its  bonds.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  April  5. 


A  RECORD  RUN  FOR  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


Under  date  of  March  25,  Mr.  C.  Steadman,  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Brick  Company,  of  Greenridge,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.,  writes  to 
the  Eastern  Machinery  Company,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as 
follows: 

‘‘Yesterday  we  ran  our  No.  2  ‘New  Haven’  machine  nine 
hours  and  thirty  minutes,  and  turned  out  86,688  brick.  This 
is  the  biggest  day’s  work  we  have  ever  done,  and  thought 
perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  you.” 

This  is  a  remarkable  feat  and  if  any  readers  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  can  match  it,  we  will  be  glad  to  chronicle  the  fact. 


THE  EASTERN 


PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


As  previously  announced  in  the  columns  of  The  Clay- 
Worker,  an  organization  has  been  formed  by  the  paving 
brick  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  use  of  paving  brick  in  that 
territory.  The  organization  will  work  in  harmony  with  the 
National  Paving  Manufacturers’  Association.  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  Bradford,  Pa.,  was  especially  honored,  two  of 
its  representative  citizens  being  chosen  to  serve  the  new 
association  in  an  official  capacity.  Charles  E.  Foster,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kittanning  Clay  Products  Company,  the  Foster 
Paving  Block  Company  and  the  Binghampton  Paving  Block 
Company,  was  unanimously  elected  president,  and  Walter 
M.  Hodges,  general  manager  of  the  Tuna  Valley  Press  Brick 
Company  and  the  Pearl  Clay  Products  Company,  was  elected 
second  vice-president.  Both  men  are  recognized  as  among 
the  most  influential  clayworkers  of  the  Keystone  state.  The 
other  officers  elected  are  J.  B.  Hammond,  Bolivar,  Pa.,  first 
^ice-president;  C.  E.  Young,  Pittsburgh,  secretary,  and  C.  P. 
Mayer,  Bridgeville,  treasurer. 


Cars  in  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment 

We  have  on  hand  a  number  of  DRYER  CARS,  CONCRETE  BLOCK  CARS,  DUMP  CARS,  STEEL  DECKS, 
CAR  FRAMES,  SKIPS,  ETC.,  on  which  we  will  make  very  attractive  prices  for  immediate  shipment.  We  may  have  just 
what  you  want.  Send  us  your  inquiry.  We  illustrate  some  of  the  various  types. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  137 

Soft  Mud  Rack  Car. 


No.  1011 

Two  Way  Switch  Foot  Throw. 


Dept.  D 
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Lakewood  Line .  718 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. ..  687 

Marion  Brick  Works .  587 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

The  Henry .  684 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co ... .  689 

Mentz  Co.,  The  G.  B .  582 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co., 

The .  586 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co .  686 

Mueller  Bros .  572 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co..  586 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co.  680 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 


turers’  Association .  586 

New  Jersey  State  College .  677 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

The .  718 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  The  685 
Parker-Russell  Mining  &Mfg.Co.  680 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co .  679 

Potts,  C.  A.  &  Co .  693 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co ... .  670 


Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The  587 

Raymond.  The  C.  W.  Co . 695-698 

Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Wks.  677 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co  ,  The .  683 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  679 

Rodgers,  L.  E.  Engineering  Co. .  575 
Roessler-Hasslaeher  Chemical 

Co.,  The .  C81 

Royal  Typewriter  Co .  633 

Scheel,  Wm.  H .  678 

Schurs  Oil  Burner  Co .  683 

Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

Works .  586 

Snowden,  George  E.  &  Co .  682 

Southern  Railway .  678 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The .  {90  * 

Steele,  J.  C.  &  Sons .  709 

Stevenson  Co.,  The .  714 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co .  581 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co..  587 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co .  580 

Thurber  Vitrified  Brick  Co .  586 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering 

Co .  684 

Wabash  Clay  Co .  587 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co .  704 

Watson  &  Boyden .  677 

Wellington  Machine  Co .  703 

Weyers,  A.  W.  F .  687 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co .  679 

Yates,  Alfred .  680 
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DRYING  AND  BURNING 


A  Common  Sense  application. 
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jfcess 


The  Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer. 

Tender  clays  ruined  even  in  seventy- 
two  hours  the  old  way  dried  with 
perfect  ease  in  ten  hours.  Drying 
cost  less  than  5c.  per  thousand. 


The  Boss  System  of  Burning 
Brick 

Burn  your  brick  with  FORCED  DRAFT. 
Save  half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

Applies  to  kilns  already  built  without  any 
alterations. 


For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure. 


ORIGINAL 

£&SS 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad 
inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FILTER  PRESSES  FOR  SALE. 
Three,  100  chamber,  rubber  gasket, 
filter  presses.  Address 

ILLINOIS  KAOLIN  COMPANY, 

4  3c  Anna,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  four  mould  Boyd  special  brick 
press,  in  excellent  condition.  Can  be 
purchased  for  $1,000  cash. 

TUNA  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 
4  tf  d  Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four  mold  Fernholtz  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  extra  mold  box;  practically 
new.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY, 

174  No.  3rd  Ave., 

5  5  d  Nashville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  Letter  “A”  machine  and  pug 
mill,  with  necessary  shafting  and  pul¬ 
ley.  Practically  new. 

GEO  W.  SCHMIDT, 

2  tf  d  180  Linwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  Potts  horizontal  machine, 
disintegrator,  mold  sander,  molds, 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc.,  Good  as  new. 

BISTLINE  LUMBER  CO., 

2  6  cm  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

Bonnot  machine  No.  1  with  double 
stream  solid  and  hollow  brick  dies  and 
J.  D.  Fate  Co.  automatic  end  cut  table, 
all  in  good  condition. 

GEORGE  H.  CLIPPERT  &  BRO.  BRICK 
COMPANY, 

4  1  d  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  good  location  in  West 
Virginia  and  best  of  shipping  facilities, 
railway  and  water;  natural  gas  at  low 
rate;  fine  machinery  and  cheap  labor; 
clay  makes  sewer  tile,  roof  tile,  coke 
oven  and  fancy  brick,  also  paving  brick. 
Don’t  answer  this  ad.  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address  BOX  2 — VA., 

2  tf  d  Care  Clay -Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Auger  tile  machine.  Capacity,  30,000 
drain  tile  per  day.  Good  condition.  Also 
rotary  cutter.  Address 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SEWER  PIPE  CO., 
4  3  cm  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

One  Monarch  brick  machine,  one 
sander  and  crusher,  also  five  double 
deck  off-bedring  trucks.  All  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

KERN  COUNTY  BRICK  CO., 

3  2c  Bakersfield,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

Brick  and  tile  factory  located  in 
southern  Iowa,  the  only  one  in  a  town 
of  several  thousand  population.  Fully 
equipped  and  doing  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness;  splendid  territory.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  address,  DRAWER  “I,” 

2  3  cm  Redfield,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE. 

One-fourth  interest  in  a  paying  fire 
brick  plant,  manufacturing  the  highest 
grade  of  refractory  goods,  pressed  brick, 
and  the  only  one  producing  silica  brick 
in  California.  Plant  located  in  Los 
Angeles  and  will  take  $12,000  to  handle 
the  deal.  Investigation  solicited.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opening  fo,r  a  good  man  to  keep 
books  and  attend  to  sales.  Address, 
BOX  3— A.  R.  B., 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  brick  and  tile  factories,  one  lo¬ 
cated  at  Paw  Paw  and  one  at  West 
Brooklyn,  Ill.  Complete  outfits  ready 
for  business,  with  best  quality  of  clay 
adjoining,  and  the  location  is  the  very 
best.  Old  established  business,  good 
paying  propositions,  and  will  make  the 
purchaser  some  good  money.  Must  be 
sold  together  as  both  are  owned  by 
same  company.  Address 

J.  H.  LA  PORTE,  Agent, 

4  1  cm  Paw  Paw,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

An  up-to-date  soft  mud  plant,  in  one 
of  the  best  inland  towns  of  California. 

The  home  of  the  oil  gushers. 

Come  West  where  the  country  is 
booming  and  there  is  a  future. 

Forty  thousand  daily  capacity,  fully 
equipped. 

Good  prices  for  brick. 

Owner  wishes  to  retire. 

Full  particulars  upon  request.  Price, 
$15,000. 

KERN  COUNTY  BRICK  CO., 

3  2c  Bakersfield,  Cal. 


TANKS  FOR  SALE. 

Four  open-top,  cypress  tanks,  made 
out  of  3-inch  lumber.  Dimensions:  17 
feet  long  outside;  8  feet  wide  inside;  6 
feet  deep  inside.  Address 

ILLINOIS  KAOLIN  COMPANY, 

4  3c  Anna,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Good  as  new,  a  40,000  capacity  Ray¬ 
mond  brick  machine,  nine-foot  pug  mill, 
60  h.  p.  Payne  automatic  steam  engine. 
Low  price  for  a  quick  sale. 

THE  CANAL  WINCHESTER  BRICK 
AND  TILE  CO., 

1  4  d  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. 


CLAYWORKING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
BY  FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND. 

OHIO — Modern,  up-to-date  plant  with 
44  4-10  acres  of  clay  land;  this  plant  is 
located  at  a  good  point  in  Erie  Co.; 
good  shipping  facilities;  price,  $15,000. 

WISCONSIN — Modern  brick  plant 
and  96  acres  of  clay  land  adjoining  city 
of  30,000  population;  plant  is  fully 
equipped  for  dry  pressed  and  wire-cut 
process;  fine  opening;  price,  $30,000. 

OHIO — Modern,  up-to-date  brick  and 
tile  plant  with  40  acres  of  clay  land 
adjoining  city  of  12,000  population; 
plant  is  fully  equipped  and  a  money¬ 
maker;  price,  $25,000;  will  exchange  for 
real  estate. 

OHIO — Brick  and  tile  plant  at  a  good 
shipping  point  in  Paulding  Co.;  main 
building  4  stories  high,  80x237  feet; 
seven  kilns,  33  acres  of  land;  owner 
wants  to  retire;  price,  $40,000;  terms, 
half  cash. 

MONTANA — Brick  and  tile  plant  lo¬ 
cated  in  Montana  city  of  15,000  popula¬ 
tion;  fine  location  for  a  money-making 
business;  fine  shipping  facilities;  960 
acres  of  clay  and  shale  land;  large 
limestone  deposits  and  320  acres  of  lig¬ 
nite  coal  land;  price,  $80,000. 

MARYLAND — Up-to-date  brick  plant 
having  rail  and  water  shipping  facili¬ 
ties;  85  acres  of  clay  land;  this  plant 
adjoins  city  of  8,000  population;  a  bar¬ 
gain  at  $14,000. 

ILLINOIS — 10  acres  of  shale  land;  11 
down-draft  kilns;  switch  track;  a  mod¬ 
ern,  up-to-date,  electric  power  plant,  lo¬ 
cated  at  one  of  the  best  points  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state;  good  reason 
for  selling;  price,  $27,500;  half  cash. 

ALABAMA — Brick  plant  and  grist 
mill,  located  in  Morgan  Co.;  sales  av¬ 
erage  $4,000  per  month;  owner  wants 
to  retire;  price,  $12,500;  half  cash. 

ALABAMA — 40  acres  of  clay  land 
suitable  for  manufacturing  fire  brick 
and  clay  products;  this  land  adjoins 
Thorsby,  Chilton  Co.;  price,  $2,500. 

Write  me  for  detailed  descriptions. 
No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want  to 
buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  prop¬ 
erty  or  business  anywhere,  address 
FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Building., 
(Established  1881.)  Chicago,  Ill. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FOR  SALE. 

Two  No.  0  and  two  No.  1  revolving  “Thew”  Steam  Shovels,  fine  condition, 
suitable  for  brickyard  or  contract  work. 

Two  Flower  Pot  Machines,  with  forms,  nearly  new. 

One  four-mold  Berg  Dry  Press,  used  only  about  eight  months. 

Sixty-five  flat  top  roller  bearing,  steel  frame  Dryer  Cars,  good  order. 

We  sell  and  install  the  Horton  Vacuum  System,  for  all  steam  dryers,  and 
dry  your  brick  with  not  to  exceed  twelve  pounds  of  steam  on  the  pipes  in  the 
same  time  you  do  the  work  with  boiler  pressure,  making  a  great  saving  in  fuel 
and  repair  bills.  It  is  not  expensive,  and  costs  nothing  to  investigate. 

C.  H.  HORTON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE. 

Second  hand,  style  “A”  Marion  steam 
shovel,  one  yard  capacity,  very  reason¬ 
able  price.  Address  H.  S., 

4  2  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


DRYER  FOR  SALE. 

All  piping,  traps,  rails  and  appurte¬ 
nances,  together  with  seventy  (70) 
steel  cars,  making  a  complete  five  track 
tunnel  dryer,  in  first-class  condition  and 
being  used  by  us  at  present.  Address 
ILLINOIS  KAOLIN  COMPANY, 

4  3c  Anna,  Ill. 


STEAM  SHOVEL 
FOR  SALE 

Number-l-Thew 

Automatic-Shovel, 

One  Yard  Dipper, 

In  Fine  Condition. 
Attractive  Terms 
and  Prices. 

Address 

W.  E.  DUNWODY, 

3  tf  d  Macon,  Ga. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

The  following  brick  machinery  has 
been  used  but  three  seasons: 

One  Raymond  No.  2  Rotary  Auto¬ 
matic  Cutting  Table,  capacity  30,000  to 
100,000  standard  size  brick  per  day. 
Fitted  to  cut  paving  block  at  present. 

Complete  set  of  repair  parts  included. 

Two  Raymond  Victor  Represses  in 
good  condition,  capacity,  25,000  brick 
per  day. 

Complete  set  of  repair  parts  included. 
MURPHYSBORO  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 
3  2c  Murphysboro,  Ill. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Foreman  and  head  burner  for  a  40,000 
capacity  stiff  mud  brick  plant.  Give  full 
particulars.  AUGUSTUS  REEVE, 

4  1c  Camden,  N.  J. 


WANTED. 

Four  tram  cars  for  hauling  clay,  side 
or  bottom  dump.  Two  or  three  ton  ca¬ 
pacity. 

MEXICO  BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

4  1  d  Mexico,  Mo. 


WANTED. 

Burner  for  common  brick.  Must  be 
willing  to  set  brick  and  do  other  things 
when  not  burning.  State  experience, 
salary  desired  and  give  references. 

E.  P.  DENTON, 

4  1c  Frankfort,  Ky. 


WANTED. 

At  once,  five  kiln  setters  for  setting 
corrugated  roofing  tile  in  kilns.  Must 
be  experienced  in  this  line  of  work. 
CINCINNATI  ROOFING  TILE  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  CO., 

3  2  dm  Cincinnati,  O. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  an  Ohio  State  ceramic  en¬ 
gineer,  at  present  superintendent  of  a 
stoneware  and  clay  product  plant.  Glaze 
maker,  also  practical  brick  and  sewer 
pipe  man.  Successful  in  burning.  Eight 
years’  practical  experience.  Good  rea¬ 
son  for  desiring  change.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  BOX  4 — C.  W., 

4  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Fully  equipped  brick  plant  adjoining 
railroad  siding;  located  in  a  town  of 
3,000  inhabitants.  Fifteen  acres  of  land, 
good  clay,  buildings  and  sheds.  Martin 
soft  mud  machine,  pug  mill,  rolls,  etc. 
This  property  is  clear  of  encumbrance 
and  will  be  sold  cheap,  as  I  have  other 
business  interests  that  claim  my  entire 
time.  A  rare  chance  for  a  practical  man 
to  engage  in  the  brick  business.  Ad¬ 
dress,  H.  P.  PASSMORE, 

3  1  cm  Oxford,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  superintendent  of  brick 
plants.  Have  superintended  some  of 
the  best  plants  in  this  country.  Expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  manufacture  of  face 
brick,  pavers  and  tile,  also  fire  brick 
Thoroughly  understand  burning  with 
coal,  oil  or  gas;  also  familiar  with  ship¬ 
ping  and  office  details.  Will  give  the 
best  of  reference.  Address, 

BOX  2— S.  B„ 

2  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


DRYER  CARS  WANTED. 

A  lot  of  double  deck  cast  frame,  24- 
inch  gauge.  State  condition,  location, 
price  and  name  of  maker.  Address, 
BOX  3— SPOT  CASH, 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  six  to  eight-ton  industrial  locomo¬ 
tive,  36-inch  gauge.  State  conditions 
and  lowest  cash  price. 

P.  O.  BOX  NO.  402, 

3  2c  Freeport,  Pa. 


WANTED — The  Commercial  Club  in 
a  good  town  of  7,000  population  desires 
to  build  pottery.  Want  superintendent 
who  will  show  faith  in  this  industry 
by  investing  at  least  $2,000.  Address, 
2  3  cm  F.  A.  M.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 
— 

WANTED. 

A  traveling  man  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  sale  of  fire  brick.  Please 
apply,  giving  reference  as  to  experience 
and  expectation.  Address 

BOX  4— PARK, 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

- 

WANTED. 

Manager  for  floor  tile  factory.  A 
man  with  $10,000  to  invest  to  take 
charge  of  an  old  factory  making  floor 
tile.  In  writing  state  what  experience 
you  have  had  in  this  class  of  work.. 
Address  BOX  4— TILE  WORKS, 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

_ 

WANTED  BY  ENGINEER. 

At  present  in  charge  of  construction 
of  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
South  will  be  open  in  the  near  future 
for  re-engagement.  Specializing  on 
producer  gas  fired  continuous  kilns  and 
dryers,  also  cost  systems  and  devices 
for  bringing  cost  of  production  down  to 
the  minimum.  Designing,  construction 
and  operation.  Address  inquiries  to 
JAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Care  Guignard  Brick  Works, 

4  tf  d  Columbia,  S.  C. 

- .. 

WANTED. 

A  practical  and  energetic  tilemaker 
to  take  charge  of  a  plant  in  Tennessee- 
where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  tile, 
which  will  increase  steadily  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Plenty  of  good  raw  material  and 
every  needed  equipment.  A  fine  open¬ 
ing  for  the  right  man.  Will  require  a 
small  investment  simply  to  insure  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  With  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  profitable  business  can  be  estab¬ 
lished.  References  will  be  required.. 
Address  V.  A.  N., 

4  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  dry 
press  or  wire-cut  brick  plant.  Seventeen 
years’  experience.  Good  .references.  Can 
also  burn.  Address, 

BOX  3— A.  L.  W., 

3  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Man  to  take  active  charge  of  waste 
heat  and  hot  air  dryer  department  of 
successful  business.  Must  be  practical 
and  have  selling  ability.  Address, 

“DRYER,” 

3  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

First-class  brick  and  tile  man,  com¬ 
petent  to  superintend  a  modern  and  up- 
to-date  brick  plant,  located  in  southern 
Michigan.  Prefer  a  man  who  could  in¬ 
vest  $3,500.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

BOX  3— W.  N.  W., 
Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  good  man  with  some  money  to  buy 
the  interests  of  my  partners.  Am  in 
need  of  a  practical  brick  man  to  assist 
me  in  the  business.  Have  a  first-class 
proposition  to  make  to  the  right  par¬ 
ties.  Address 

BOX  4— FACE  BRICK, 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Elevator 

Buckets 

We  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  a 
large  supply  of  Elevator  Buckets, 
including  Caldwell,  Avery,  Salem, 
Regular  Riveted  and  various  styles 
of  Malleable  Iron. 

All  sizes  and  gauges  for  handling 
different  materials. 

Special  Buckets  made  to  order.  ■ 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  34. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

J  7th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK:  Fulton  Bldg. 

Hudson  Terminal,  50  Cburcb  St. 

V  J 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY.  I  bring  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  together.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Established 
1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  965  Adams 
Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Excellent  sites  with  necessary  raw 
materials  for  clayworking  industries  of 
every  description  along  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Me¬ 
ridian,  Miss.  For  full  particulars  write 
E.  D.  STRATTON, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

3  3  dm  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  suit  College. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
day  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WET  BRICK,  DRY  BRICK,  BURNT  BRICK 

Handled  Mechanically. 

Great  Saving  in  Labor. 

ARTICULATED  CONVEYORS  PALLET  CONVEYORS 

CARLE  CONVEYORS  PORTARLE  CONVEYORS 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Dryer,  Drying  Shed  or  Racks  by 
Conveyor.  Also  from  Dryer  to  Kiln. 

Write  us. 

ED.  H.  CALLAWAY  ENGINEERING  CO. 


Woolworth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Kilns  Driers  Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 

for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second  hand  Claywork* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posh 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of ... 

The... 

Clay=W  or  Ker. 

■■  ■  -  RATES  . 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
»s **ForSale,'’  “ Wanted/*  etc.,  the  r»te 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver 
ag.  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheap  a®? 
Method  of  Securing  Resultat 


BOOKS  FOR  BRICKMAKERS. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  "Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  . 2.00 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries  .  5.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  2.00 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS.”  W.  D.  Richardson .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FORM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.50 


“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott..  2.00 
Mailed,  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


A  non-conductor  and  a  perfect  insulator. 

Crude,  Pulverized  and  Bolted. 


For  prices  address 

WM.  H.  SCHEEL 

159  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

A  well  established,  profitable  tile  and  brick  plant,  located  in  an  eastern  Missis¬ 
sippi  city,  a  junction  point  of  three  large  railways,  is  offered  for  sale  in  whole  or 
part,  at  about  one-third  its  original  cost. 

The  property  consists  of  thirty-eight  acres  with  an  estimated  supply  of  brick 
and  tile  material  to  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  located  on  a  private  spur  track, 
connecting  with  all  three  railroads. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  three  100-horse-power  boilers  and  a  good  150- 
horse-power  engine.  The  capacity  is  75,000  bricks  daily. 

These  bricks  sell  at  an  advanced  price,  due  to  their  extra  quality.  Double 
last  year’s  output  could  have  been  disposed  of,  proving  the  good  market  that  exists. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich  agricultural  section,  but  needs  tile  drainage 
to  make  the  land  of  the  greatest  value,  thereby  making  an  endless  market  for  this 
branch  of  the  business. 

Labor  is  ample  and  obtainable  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  day.  Coal  is  delivered  at 
the  kilns  from  $2.00  to  $2.25  per  ton. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  referring  to  file  No.  8639  and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  for  the  booklet,  “Clays  and  Clay  Products  of  the  Southeast,”  and  fa¬ 
miliarize  yourself  with  the  many  excellent  opportunities  in  the  Southern  Railivay’s 
territory  for  the  establishing  of  brick,  tile  and  pottery  plants. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  O  rtfl 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  for  one  year,  A  JIT 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ^ 


“POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  ia  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


— 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 

Patented  April,  14,  1908  and  September,  8,  1908. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 


p.ttl.  Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 

Vfl. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
‘‘Little  Yellow  Side-Label’' 

Cllnlon  metallic  Paint  Co., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

n  0,0  GarDonate 
u«u  of  Barytes 

The  only  preventative  for  scnm  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Phillips  &  McLaren  co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


vv  hen  writing  for  prices  state 
hind  of  Clay  or  M aterial  to  be 
gr<  iund  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  V A. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

08  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  Bros.?£ 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works.  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kim  is  operated  hy  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”'  $5.00  ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00  ;  a  book  of  valuable 
information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “Clays their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


F 


BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wr„Us  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hie  PaMsseii  mining  A  [Kanufaclaring  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 

FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete, includingiron work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  A 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E. 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 
USES . Henrich  Ries 


BRICKLAYING  . 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 


.Owen  B.  Maginnis 


. . H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 


BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

KILN  RECORDS  . 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE 
TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 


...Alfred  Crossley 
Frank  B.  Gilbreath 
, .  W.  D.  Richardson 
....... C.  G.  Elliott 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

J.  J.  W.  Billingsley 


$5.00 

5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 

.25 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


T  H  e- 


ROESSLER=H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE.W  YORK. 


A6 


a 


sv 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese^  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


6S2 


Y>//s 


PYROMETERS 


For  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Kilns,  do  away  with 
guess-work.  For  tempera¬ 
tures  to  3000°  Fahr. 

The  Brown 
Instrument 
Company, 

311  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburg.  Chicago. 


YOUR  KILNS 

are  a  BIG  factor  in  the  success  of  your 
plant.  Your  investment  demands  the 
best  you  can  get ;  in  other  words 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

the  kiln  that  produces  dividends. 

Ask  us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 


New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our 
money-saving  club  offers  on  pages  700  and  701 

Our  Price 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00  ^ 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

McClure’s .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00  ^  $0.50 

Metropolitan  .  1.50  | 

Value . $10.00  J 

VriZfto"  T.  fl.  RflNDRLL  &  co.,  Irc.,  Indianapolis,  mu. 


ED.  H.  CALLAWAY 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway 
New  York  City 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 
BRICKOLOGISTS 

CLAY  SPECIALISTS 

Designs  for  Complete  Plants 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  ^Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  In  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


f5f”Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


REGENERATIVE 
CONTINUOUS  TUNNEL  KILN 

for 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Gas  Machinery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  Richardson =  Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 


Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


AN  OIL  BURNER 
SUCCESS 


No.  10 


THE  NEW  SCHURS 

DOUBLE  ATOMIZER 

Especially  Designed  for 

BURNING  BRICK 

PERFECTLY 

ECONOMICALLY 

UNIFORMLY 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  Us  Now. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


NEW  MODEL 

OF  THE 


ROYAL 


STANDARD 

TYPEWRITER 


HAS  TWO-COLOR  RIBBON.  BACK  SPACER,  TABULATOR 
and  many  new  and  valuable  patented  features  that  other  type¬ 
writers  do  not  have. 

PRICE,  $75 

Send  for  “The  Royal  Book,”  32  pages  of  typewriter  infor¬ 
mation— the  finest  typewriter  catalog  ever  issued.  Yours 
for  a  postal  card. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  =  =  New  York 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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MODERN  CLAY= 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


1896  1913 

15  Years  of  Constant  Satisfactory  Ser= 
vice  In  Many  Clay  Plants 

Is  the  Record  of  the  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN 

Why  continue  with  your  old  clay  screen  from  which  today 
the  product  is  entirely  too  coarse,  tomorrow  too  fine,  next  day 
scarcely  anything,  and  always  requiring  constant  attention. 

FIGURE  up  the  cost  and  let  us  quote  you  on  a  PERFECT 
CLAY  SCREEN  that  will  give  you  ABSOLUTE  CONTROL 
OF  YOUR  CLAY.  The  same  fineness  every  day  in  the  year 
and  you  get  every  pound  of  clay  that  is  fine  enough  for  your 
product. 

Just  think  what  it  costs  to  have  a  man  cleaning  amd  break¬ 
ing  up  your  screen,  and  then  not  get  capacity  or  proper  fine¬ 
ness.  THE  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREEN  is  automatic,  self 
cleaning,  and  the  plates  last  many  times  as  long  as  do  plates 
on  an  ordinary  screen.  Increased  and  improved  output  at 
less  cost,  is  our  GUARANTEE.  Let  us  try,  if  we  dont  do  it 
IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  ONE  CENT. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

Bloomington,  =  Illinois 


CLAY 

DRYERS 

Increase  Capacity  of  Dry  Pan. 
Produce  Uniform  Brick. 

Send  /or  Catalog  C.  B. 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.,  68  William  Street,  New  York 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE,  EVERY¬ 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO. 
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INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CRAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 


_ 


AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots.Cooking  Ware. 
Stoneware.  Etc. 

YOU  CANItOEASf- 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IF  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 


BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MF6.C0. 

GOEBEL  BLDG.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 


(Patented.) 

:  *:S 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^4 -inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Columbus 

Piano  Wire  Screen 

Sold  on  Approval.  Better  Investigate! 

Columbus  Automatic  Feeder 

Improved  Elevating  and  Conveying  Machinery  for  Clay  Industries. 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


Send  for 
Catalogues 
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FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 

and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  10  Detroit,  Mich. 

STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


ECONOMY 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  hav^  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY- WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 


CASH 
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Single 
Double 
and 
Triple 
Deck 
Dryer 
Cars 
Transfer 

and 
Dump 
Cars 
Turn¬ 
tables 
Switches 
and 

Trackage 

With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Rearing  and  Folding  DecK 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


IMPORTANT  TO 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS! 

Do  you  want  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  in  every  respect,  burning 

FIRE-PAVING-FACE  BRICK 

and  all  other  kinds  of  better  Clay 
Products,  with  50  per  cent  less  fuel 
than  in  the  best  round  or  square  down 
draft  kiln? 

Build  my  new  Continuous  Kiln 

(Patent  Applied  For.) 

Results  unequalled ;  even  hard  burn¬ 
ing  from  top  to  bottom. 

Canadian  reference. 

Built  under  guaranty  by 

A.  W.  F.  WEYERS 

Technical  Bureau  for  Brick  Manufacturing 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  Canada,  Box  996. 


then  read  what  a 


If  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
satisfied  user  says  of 


The  Justice  Radiated 
Heat  T>ryer 


Glouster,  Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1912. 
The  Manufacturers  Equipment 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — We  have  now 
been  using  your  Justice  Radiat¬ 
ed  Heat  Dryer  for  almost  a 
year  and  will  say  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  drier  troubles  are 
over,  as  it  has  given  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  every  respect,  and 
this  is  the  first  year  of  our  twen¬ 
ty-three  years’  experience  in  the 
brick  business  that  we  have  not 
set  any  wet  brick.  We  find  that 
your  dryer  is  much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  our  old  steam 
driers  were. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed) 

THE  WASSALE  BRICK  CO., 

By  R.  L.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 


rem“l-  KywS  tofeS  £  a 'copy  5  SS  ^ 

that  although  it  describes  our  Dryerand  the  subject  of  drying  clay  ware  in  general,  its  contents  are  not  dry,  but  ra 
they  present  an  old  subject  in  a  new  and  spicily  written  manner. 

The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company’s  Complete  Line 


_  .  .  .  -  i  ne  u  .  u.  *  ait  vy  v 

Sales  Agents  for.  The  EiWOod  Dry  Press 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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the  distinguishing 
feature  of  our 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CLAY  HAULAGE, 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 


DAVENPORT  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOPIOTIVE 


Small  Size — Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg. 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  St.  Paul.  1308  Ploneer=Press  Bldg. 
New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave. 

F  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 


Made  in  Six  Sizes 


SALES  MADE 

That  disclose  a  broad  guage 
MACHINE, 


Six  to  Brick  Companies 

Pulverizing  shale  and  clay. 

Three  to  Brick  Companies 

Pulverizing  brickbats. 

One  to  a  Steel  Company 

Pulverizing  80%  Ferro-Manganese  ore. 

One  to  a  Powder  Company 

Pulverizing  Pyrite  Iron  ore. 

One  to  a  Stove  Company 

Pulverizing  stove  linings. 

One  to  a  Quartz  Company 

Pulverizing  Flint  quartz. 

Four  to  Sandstone  Companies 

Pulverizing  hard  Silica  sand. 

One  to  a  Fire  Clay  Company 

Pulverizing  vitrified  sewer  pipe. 

One  to  a  Portland  Cement  Company 
Pulverizing  limestone. 

Two  to  Companies 

Pulverizing  coke. 


THIS  MACHINE  will  do  your  worK  to  your 

SATISFACTION. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  CO. 


Write  for  particulars. 


East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
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INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

Through  Greater  Efficiency. 


Tho  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

You  can  triple  the  delivery  capacity  of  your  teams  on 
short  hauls,  and  largely  increase  it  on  longer  ones. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  March  15th,  1913. 
Auburn  Wagon  Co.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.: 

Dear  Sirs— We  are  sending  you  photos  of  one  of  our  Twentieth 
Century  dump  wagons  showing  the  delivery  of  a  load  of  brick  into 
the  basement  for  foundation  work  on  the  addition  to  the  Federal 
Court  and  Post  Office  building.  You  can  see  from  the  picture  that 
the  driver  can  drive  close  to  the  edge  of  the  excavation  and  can  place 
the  rear  end  of  the  wagon  without  backing  so  that  when  the  load  is 
dumped  the  brick  will  slide  gently  down  a  chute  delivering  the  brick 
into  a  fifteen-foot  excavation,  thus  saving  time  and  handling  for  us 

and  the  contractor.  ,  ,  , . 

We  find  that  with  two  wagons  we  are  able  to  deliver  from  cars  to 
jobs  which  are  not  over  a  mile  haul,  as  many  brick  as  with  three 
wagons  where  the  driver  has  to  handle  the  brick  to  unload. 

We  trust  that  this  picture  is  satisfactory.  TATtM£,aw  ™ 

Very  truly,  JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON  CO. 

(Signed)  B.  D.  Johnson. 

You  can  dump  FACE  BRICK  without  damage. 

AUBURN  WAGUN  CO.  mart°nsburo?  w.'  va. 


Selecting  Your  Belt 


You  can  not  judge  a  belt  by  its  appearance.  You  must  know 
what  it  will  do  in  actual  service.  Probably  no  severer  test  could 
exemplify  the  strength  and  stability  of 

THE  GANDY  BELT 

more  effectively  than  is  shown  in  the  illustration  above.  Here 
GANDY  BELTS  drive  cement  mills  through  air  laden  with  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust,  grit  and  stone,  and  still  they  do  not  harden  or  slip. 

Any  belt  which  will  succeed  in  such  extreme  service  as  this  is 
your  safest  belt  investment 

For  the  Brick  Field 

but  in  addition  the  GANDY  BELT  costs  only  one-third  as  much 
as  leather  and  much  less  than  rubber  belting. 

Will  you  write  us  for  samples  and  complete  lnfor= 
mation,  now? 

GANDY  BELTING  COMPANY 

749  W.  Pratt  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

New  York  Office,  88-90  Reade  St. 


is  a  booster 


your  loading  time  one-half;  will  save  the  cost 
double  your  shipping  capacity  in  rush  seasons, 
and  quickly  coupled  together  to  assemble 
aline  of  any  required  distance,  over  which 
the  brick  will  travel  by  their  own  weight 
on  a  4%  grade.  Provided  with  90  degree 
curves  for  turning  corners.  Steel  adjusta¬ 
ble  jacks  made  in  5  sizes  for  supporting  the 
carrier  and  establishing  grade.  Write  at 
once.  Orders  should  be  placed  now  to  in¬ 
sure  delivery  in  time  for  the  busy  season. 


for  the  “Mathews  way’  ’ 
of  handling  brick,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  way. 

Don’t  take  our  word 
for  it — we  have  over  a 
hundred  customers  who 
will  vouch  for  this  over 
their  own  names. 

The  Mathews  Grav¬ 
ity  Brick  Conveyer  will 
save  from  30  to  50%  of 
your  handling  cost;  will 
save  your  brick ;  will  cut 
of  wheelbarrows;  will  handle  brick  in  any  kind  of  weather,  will 
Made  entirely  of  steel  in  sections  four  and  eight  feet  long,  easily 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 
ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 


Branch  Factories: 

TORONTO,  ONT 
LONDON,  ENG. 
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THIS  BOOR  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOl 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  been  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY  ?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  youi 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  $  CO.  ^  Indianapolis,  Inc 
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PROGRESSION 

CONVENTION 

The  effect  and  meaning  to  the  clay  manufacturer  of  these  two  words  have  be¬ 
come  synonymous  and  likewise  have  the  two  words 

FRINK 

METHOD 

for  when  you  think  of  one  you  think  of  the  other,  and  with  these  two  words  you 
associate  PROGRESSION,  as  they  are  likewise  synonymous. 

In  order  that  the  clay  manufacturer  may  derive  the  greatest  benefit  of  this  last 
convention  and  in  most  concrete  form  we  make  this  proposition: 

The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  will  install  free  of  charge  in  any  clay  plant  in  the 
United  States  operating  ten  or  more  kilns  their  method  and  apparatus  for  burning 
clay  materials.  The  installation  to  be  made  complete  on  four  kilns,  the  same  being 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  given  below.  Think  of  it,  a  $600  value. 

For  the  opinion  of  clay  manufacturers  as  to  the  best,  most  progressive  and 
economical  investment  they  saw  at  the  last  convention  in  Chicago  from  February 
28th  to  March  8th  and  the  reason  why.  Their  answer  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  words. 

Judges  to  be  editors  of  THE  CLAY-WORKER  and  the  editors  of  BRICK 
AND  CLAY  RECORD,  these  to  choose  a  third  party. 

Terms  and  conditions:  The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  will  install  their  method  and 
apparatus  complete  on  four  kilns  and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  superintendent  or  representative  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  sixty  days  and  in  event  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  does  not  wish 
to  retain  the  equipment  installed,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 
to  remove  the  same,  it  being  understood  that  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  either 
services  or  equipment. 

It  is  understood  that  the  installation  and  appurtenances  thereto  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  Frink  Pyrometer  Co.  until  it  shall  either  for  consideration  or  other¬ 
wise  give  to  the  manufacturer  in  whose  plant  it  is  installed  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  same. 

Here,  Mr.  from-Missouri,  is  your  opportunity. 

Give  your  fellow-man  in  doubt,  your  opinion,  then  prove  the  force  of  your  con¬ 
victions  by  letting  us  “show  you.” 

This  is  equivalent  to  $600.00.  A  fair  price  for  your  opinion. 

I  The  Frink  Pyrometer  Co. 

LANCASTER,  =  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


THE,  CLAY=W ORKER’S 


POCKET  KIT. 


Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 


J.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Yard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 


Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 


ALL  WORKINGMEP 


Wo  oda^p  Feather; 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First=Class  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Docs  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


P  great  Premium  Offer. 

lliis  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Clay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
tiie  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  n< 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  o 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficiei 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coui 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Av 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkwar 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  Tt 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  I 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop- Forged  TOOL  steel  (nc 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  < 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fenc 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  makin 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc.  v 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  Whe 
Turned  to  The  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Belt: 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  an 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  taperin 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  To  the  Righ-: 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  pe: 
feet  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  hand! 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY-WORKER  POCKET  KI 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sentt 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $.  .  .  . 

Name . . . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  Number.  .......... 

# 

OOOi  »  •  V^tStC  •••00 


County 


•  o  •  o  •  ®  c 
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POTTS 

Sand  Mould  Brick  Machinery 


COMPOUND  MACHINE 


“P”  DISINTEGRATOR 


THE  MACHINE  THAT 
CARRIES  A 
GUARANTY 
THAT  IS  GOOD 


ROLLER  CRUSHER 

THE  MACHINE  THAT 
WORKS  EVERY 
DAY  IN  THE 
YEAR 


HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


MACHINE  MOULD 


HAND  MOULD 


MOULD  SANDER 


Complete  Line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Pug  Mills,  Clay  Cars,  Clay  Feeders,  Elevators,  Winding 

Drums,  Barrows  and  Trucks. 

C.  6  A.  POTTS  6  CO. 


Write  for 
Prices. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Write  for 
Information 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  BUNGALOWS 


A  beautiful  book  issued  by  the  Building  Brick 
Association  of  America  that  will  bring 
you  business  if  properly  circulated. 


This  book  was  gotten  up  at  a  very  large  expense  at  the  earnest  so¬ 
licitation  of  a  great  many  members  of  the  Building  Brick  Association 
of  America,  who  felt  that  the  thing  they  needed  most  in  their  business 
was  a  book  illustrating  small  houses.  This  book  has  now  been  placed 
on  the  market,  and  we  trust  it  will  appeal  to  you  as  just  the  thing  to  help 
you  sell  brick. 

While  one  Bungalow  does  not  use  many  brick,  still,  the  rapid  dis¬ 
placement  of  wood  and  cement  which  is  going  on  will,  in  time,  afford  a 
very  large  market  to  the  brickmaker. 

The  average  house  in  America  is  a  small  house.  If  wood  could  be 
entirely  displaced  in  favor  of  brick,  it  would  increase  the  face  brick 
business  to  several  times  its  present  volume  and  would  add  more  than 
50  per  cent  to  the  common  brick  business.  These  figures  may  seem 
startling,  but  they  are  correct,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  every  brickmaker  to  secure  the  construction  of  small  brick 
houses. 

Upon  request  we  will  send  you  a  brief  review  of  this  book. 

It  will  pay  you  to  purchase  a  number  of  these  books  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  your  architects  and  prospective  builders. 

The  price  is  50  cents. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

2i i  Hudson  Street.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


G£>t3  a/'-sro 
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Am  Era  ®H  Prosperity 


Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the 
Clay  Industry,  has  a  season  started  more 
auspiciously  for  the  Clayworker  of 
America. 

Widespread  and  systematic  publicity 
being  carried  forward  in  the  interest  of 
clay  products,  coupled  with  the  unusual 
business  activities  and  conditions  of  the 
times,  seems  to  be  ushering  in  an  era  of 
prosperity  fraught  with  possibilities,  the 
limitations  of  which  can  only  be  measur¬ 
ed  by  one’s  ability  to  handle  the  volume 
of  business  that  should  come  his  way, 
plus  the  ability  to  do  so  with  profit  under 
healthy,  competitive  conditions. 

The  question,  then,  that  naturally 
arises — and  the  leading  question  for  all — 
is  whether  he  is  equipped  to  make  the 
most  of  good  times — to  “strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot.”  Everyone  will  have  to 
answer  that  question  correctly  and  act 
accordingly,  or  his  posterity  will  have 
little  to  litigate  over  when  he  is  gone. 

In  keeping  with  prevailing  conditions 
and  opportunity,  there  was  never,  cer¬ 
tainly,  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  ma¬ 
chine  clayworking  in  this  country,  so 
many  “live  wires”  as  contained  in  the 
list  of  good  things  that  we  will  here  an¬ 
nounce  during  this  season — Improve¬ 
ments  in  Machinery,  Transmission,  Dry¬ 
ers,  Kilns,  things  that  have  a  distinct 
bearing  on  your  present  success  and 
future  development. 


Improvements  that  require  no  “Band” 
to  fanfare  their  announcement  and  befog 
the  issue,  but  rather  through  impartial 
description  and  truthful  illustration  to 
dignify  your  judgment  in  determination 
of  your  exact  needs. 

No  matter  whether  it  be  Machinery, 
Dryers  or  Kilns,  you  will  find  us  ever 
ready  to  confer  with  you  to  the  end  of 
helping  you  through  with  your  difficulty. 
We  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  keep 
an  eye  on  these  pages  during  the  ensuing 
year  for  many  of  the  “winners”  here 
depicted  will  most  likely  have  a  distinct 
bearing  on  your  particular  case,  in  all 
likelihood  enabling  you  to  better  your 
manufacturing  conditions  and  put  your 
business  on  a  sounder  financial  and 
profitable  basis. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  features  will 
be  our  new,  “Mobile  No.  4”  Automatic 
Brick  Cutter,  which  absolutely  over¬ 
comes  every  objectionable  feature  of 
every  automatic  cutter  heretofore  built. 
Every  brick  manufacturer  who  has  seen 
this  new  Cutter  and  the  few  who  are  al¬ 
ready  using  it,  pronounce  it  the  greatest 
machine  of  its  kind  ever  produced.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  capacities  of  from  20,000  to 
200,000  per  day.  For  common  brick, 
fire  brick,  paving  brick  or  facing  brick 
in  all  sizes,  it  is  unrivaled  in  its  field. 

Keep  an  eye  on  this  section  of  an  early 
edition  to  see  this  truly  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 
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IT’S  BY  FAR  THE  EASIEST  WAY. 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

No  matter  where  you  are,  or  what 

your  Material,  Product  or  Equipment. 


THE  ACTUAL  SAYING 

In  FUEL,  aside  from  LABOR  Saving:  and 

INCREASED  VALUE  of  PRODUCT. 

effected  by  the 

RAYMOND  PRODUCER  GAS  FIRED 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 


Will  easily  reimburse  you  in  a  few  seasons,  besides  strengthening  your  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  dominant  factor  in  your  market. 

Writh  for  information  today  to 


The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 


DAYTON,  OHIO, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


U.  S.  A. 
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THE  RAYMOND  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY  PAN 


GRINDING  AND  PRESSING 

Forms  the  first  hall  of  successful 
Dry  Press  manufacture.  These 
operations  are  strictly  mechan¬ 
ical,  leaving  successful  product 
dependent  very  largely  on  Cor¬ 
rect  Equipment.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  acknowledged  Lead¬ 
ers  of  their  Class,  and  when  paired 
“for  Team  Work”  are  absolutely 
unrivalled  in  their  Field. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
them. 

Write  today  to 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World 
of  Clayworking  Machinery. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  f\. 


THE.  BERG  DRY  PRESS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THREE,  POSSIBLY  FOUR? 


H  ow  would  you  like  to  get  EIGHT,  or  even  more,  at  less  cost 
than  your  four  today,  all  Bone  Dry  Ware,  Sound  and  Clean? 


All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  show  you.  We’ve  shown  others;  are  showing 
new  ones  every  day.  Let’s  get  acquainted — you’ll  never  regret  it.  Tell  us 
about  your  case.  Write  today. 


Installations  from  Two  to  a  Hundred  Tun¬ 
nels,  and  for  any  clay  or  ware  that  can  be  dried 
on  cars. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World 
of  Clayworking  Machinery. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S. 


THE  RAYMOND  METALLIC  RADIATION  DRYER. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas. 
Alton  Brick  Co., 
Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


“Advanced  Ideas”  is  the  key-note  of  success  in  every  business  of  today. 

The  “Expense  Account”  is  the  “Vitals”  of  every  business. 

Adoption  of  scientific  methods  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  is  a  long  stride 
toward  success. 


This  is  appreciated  by  the  “alert,  wide  awake  business  man”  who  succeeds. 


The  cost  of  your  fire  insurance  is  a  Serious  Expense  Item. 

Will  you  let  us  prove  to  you,  that  we  can  reduce  this  cost,  and  give  you  as  good 
indemnity  as  can  be  purchased. 

This  is  a  Clay  Manufacturers’  Organization;  is  under  their  Supervision;  for  their 
Benefit,  and  for  their  Protection. 

We  solicit  lines  on  acceptable  plants. 

Investigation  requested,  correspondence  solicited. 


CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Ltd.,  Managers 


Pierce  Building:,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 


By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 


OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.10 


Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50  3.75 


CLAY-WORKER . 

Outing . 

Brickbuilder  . 

_ $2.00 

. . . .  3.00 

. . . .  5.00 

OUR  PRICE 

$7.85 

Value . . 

....$10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Dealers’  Record . . 

Cosmopolitan  . 

_ $2.00 

. . . .  1.00 
. . . .  1.50 

3.25 

Value . . 

....  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Collier’s  . . 

Current  Literature . . 

_ $2.00 

. . . .  5.00 
. . . .  3.00 

8.50 

Value . 

....$10.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Brickbuilder  . . 

Uncle  Remus . 

_ $2.00 

. . . .  5.00 

. . . .  1.00 

6.10 

Value . 

....  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Physical  Culture . 

Saturday  Evening  Post..., 

. . .  .  $2.00 
. . . .  1.50 

. ...  1.50 

3.70 

Value . 

, ...  $5.00 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Everybody’s  .  1.50 


Value . 

....  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

_ $2.00 

— 

Motor  . 

....  3.00 

Pearson’s  . . 

.  1.50 

5.00 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Etude . • .  1.50 

American  .  1.50 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Modern  Priscilla .  1.00 


3.15 


$8.00 


$4.50 


Value 


Value 
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CLAY-WORKER 
Lippincott’s  ...... 

Metropolitan . 


OUR  PRICE 

$2.00 

3.00 

1.50  $4.25 


Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00  7.35 


Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


Value .  $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . .  $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 


Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.50 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

American .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


3.75 


5.00 


4.35 


3.75 


3.75 


9.75 


3.95 


3.65 


5.95 


OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

Travel .  3.00  $6.25 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Independent . 3.00 

American  Boy .  1.00  4.50 

Value .  $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 

American . 1.50  5  30 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Dealers’ Record .  1.00  3.15 

Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Everybody’s . 1.50  3.70 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine  1.00  ^  qq 

Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  7.00 

Value .  $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 

want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  Thk  Clat-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each  for  which 

I  enclose  % . 

Name . . . . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 


Value 


$6.00 
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Repeat  Orders  Our  Best 

Evidence, 

The  Deckman— Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in¬ 
stalled  a  Dunn  cutter  in  their  Collinwood,  Ohio,  plant  in  1912  and 
have  now  placed  an  order  for  their  Carrollton,  Ohio,  plant. 

The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
installed  their  first  cutter  in  December,  1912,  in  their  smaller  plant 
and  have  now  placed  an  order  for  another  cutter  for  their  large  plant. 


This  should  be  Sufficient  Proof  as  to  the 
Merit  of  Wire=Cut=Lug  Blocks  and  the 
Cutter  Used  in  Their  Manufacture. 

DOES  THIS  INTEREST  YOU? 

If  so,  write  at  once. 


Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co. 

Conneaut,  Ohio. 

Patented  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkek. 
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DON’T  DELAY  ANOTHER  DAY 

But  Look  Up  Your  Requirements 
and  Get  Prices  on 

THE,  MOLD  THAT  MADE  WELLINGTON  FAMOUS 


Built  only  of  clear,  clean,  hard  maple,  almost  as  hard  as  flint,  held  together  by  heavy  steel 
bands,  carefully  cut  and  fitted,  and  special  screws,  long  and  slender,  threaded  to  the  heads, 
which  are  countersunk  and  never  interfere  with  the  strike  knife,  and  because  of  their  length 
and  threading  full  length,  never  loosen  up.  Partition  steel  is  carefully  dove-tailed  in  sides, 
the  mortising  and  tenoning  of  partitions  exact,  and  a  smooth,  substantial  job.  The  letters 
and  panels,  furnished  when  ordered,  clean  cut  and  regular.  In  short,  in  material  and  work¬ 
manship  our  Mold  is  the  best  that  can  be  turned  out  and  far  above  the  average  on  the 
market  today. 

A  postal  card  Will  bring  catalogue,  full 
description,  and  prices. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


“New  Haven” 
Brick  Machines 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Soft 

Clay 

Brick 

Machines 

Are 

the 

Only 

Kind 

We 

Build 

and 

We 

Build 

Them 

Well. 

Stout 

Shafts, 

Long 

Bearings, 

Large 

Oil 

Holes, 

Strong 

Gears, 

Steel 

Liners 

and 

Other 

Details 

in 

Proportion. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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An  experience  of  over  20  years  is  back  of 
BONNOT  Machinery.  There  is  no  charge 
for  that — but  you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 


1- 

We  build  Auger  Brick  Machines  in  capacity  from  20,000  to  125,000  daily  output; 
combined  Pug  Mills  and  Brick  Machines  of  the  same  capacity,  automatic  cutting 
tables  having  decided  advantages.  Also  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Represses,  Screens,  Etc. 


# 


CUTS  BRICK  WITHIN  18  INCHES  OF  DIE.  CAPACITY  10,000  BRICK  PER  HOUR. 

NO  FRICTION  OR  OTHER  AGGRAVATIONS. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  Face  Brick 

This  Rotary  Cutter  has 


TWO  DECIDED  ADVANTAGES. 


FIRST:— It  cuts  brick  within  30  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die  so  that  there  is  no 
long  bar  of  clay  to  push  and  swell  your  column  or  spoil  the  shape. 

SECOND:— The  center  fastening  for  cutting  wire  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  shearing 
cut  entirely  through  the  column  and  not  finish  with  a  straight  or  vertical  cut  as  some 
rotary  cutters  do. 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 
Especially  adapted  for  making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Get  our  No.  20  Catalogue,  just  issued,  describing  a  full  line  of  Brick 
Machinery. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic 
Cutting  Tables,  Repress,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators, 
Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Automatic  Drain  Tile  Cutters 


ADVANTAGES 

No  guide  arms  connected  with  the  moving  chain  of  carriers  which  interfere 
with  the  rapid  removal  of  the  ware. 

Quick  elevating  and  lowering  device  for  adjusting  height  when  changing  sizes. 
Mounted  on  wheels,  easily  moved  to  and  from  its  position  in  front  of  the 
machine. 

Cutting  reel  and  chain  of  carriers  geared  together==cannot  get  out  of  time. 
Wear  confined  to  parts  easily  replaced. 

A  HIGH  GRADE  MACHINE  IN  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RESULTS. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


For  further  information  address 


J.  C.  STEELE.  &  SONS, 

STATESVILLE.,  N.  C. 
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No.  6  Brick  Machine,  Capacity  50,000  to  150,000 

A  brick  machine  of  largest  capacity  with  single  gear  driving  mechanism  of  new  and  improved  design. 
Tested  for  hours  at  a  speed  of  45  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  auger  shaft.  Remember,  engine  speed 
and  auger  shaft  speed  are  fixed  speeds,  and  the  less  transmitting  apppliances  between  them,  the  less  power 

required. 

This  machine  has  only  two  gears  and  four  bearings— a  reduction  of  three  bearings,  two  gears  and  one 
shaft,  as  compared  with  most  machines  of  large  size. 

The  bearings  are  very  large — from  4^2  in-  x  T5  in-  f°  9  in-  x  ^n- 
The  friction  clutch  pulley  runs  loose  on  a  7^6  in.  x  18  in.  bearing. 

The  gears  are  very  large,  thereby  reducing  tooth  load  and  side  strain  on  bearings  to  a  minimum;  there¬ 
fore  reducing  power  required,  wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum. 

Gears  are  cut,  pinion  being  steel. 

Thrust  bearing  of  most  approved  design,  in  front  of  gear;  less  than  half  frame.  Outer  end  of  auger 
shaft  supported  on  out-board  stand,  thereby  getting  distance  between  bearings,  and  again  reducing  side 

strain  and  friction. 

Sills  are  very  heavy  “I”  beams  with  heavy  channel  for  side  strain. 

Machine  can  be  taken  to  pieces  without  elevating  any  part;  will  run  equally  well  in  either  direction. 
Cutter  driving  mechanism  entirely  separated  from  more  important  wearing  parts,  and  get  any  speed  m 
either  direction. 

Standard  auger  shaft  for  brick  made  of  steel,  9^  in.  in  diameter,  with  inserted  adjustable  steel  knives, 
and  renewable  wearing  surface  or  shell.  Also  equipped  with  a  system  of  continuous  augers  and  bushings, 
telescoping  mouthpiece,  etc.,  for  any  kind  of  hollow  ware.  In  this  case,  the  shell  is  left  off  and  knives  fit 

over  shaft. 

A  close  examination  will  reveal  many  interesting  points  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
2nd  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13^  in.  by  7^  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug5  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  A 11  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ZXE:  WO  XL 


Here— YOU— LISTEN 


If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 

and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


i 

i 

■ 

SsilslEfS; 


min:  '  j.  'i,m  hii'ii'',  I  i'1"  I  in'11*1  lui 

i . . . 


Our  Machines 


are 

BUSINESS 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 

COME 


If  not— DON’T 


STEVENSON’S 


WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Presses  Going 
Like  Hot  Cakes 


Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 


NEVER  WERE 


Our  Presses 


Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 


Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  "from  Missouri”? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 

and 

We’llShowYou 


gfcjfe  FHE:  CL.-rib'—tVO 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


One  of  our  many  satisfied  customers 
writes  as  follows: 


MEXICO  BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  FIRE  BRICK  AND  FIRE  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Mexico,  Missouri,  Dec. 


Works  Located  on 
Chicago  &  Alton  Ry. 
Wabash  Ry. 

C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

51,  1912 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Gentlemen : 

Replying  to  yours  of  December  26th.  As  you  know,  the 
writer  has  been  using  your  pans  for  the  last  ten  years 
and  altogether  has  bought  about  twelve  pans.  All  of  these 
pans  have  given  absolute  satisfaction  and  the  repair  bills 
are  very  low  considering  the  work  they  do  or  per  thousand 
brick  made.  The  two  pans  put  in  here  last  year  have  done 
excellent  work  with  practically  no  repairs  since  instal¬ 
lation. 

We  consider  the  Frost  pans  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the 
market  and  expect  to  complete  our  battery  with  them  the 
coming  year.  Yours  very  truly, 

MEXICO  BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY, 

A.  P.  Green,  Pres. 


Complete  descriptive  literature  for  the  asking . 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkkb. 
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“M”  Special  Brick  or  Hollow  Ware  Machine 


For  compactness,  strength  and  general  ability,  this  machine  can  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  single  machine.  It  is  very  heavily  built  throughout,  and  if  a  com¬ 
bined  machine  is  not  desired,  your  very  best  consideration  is  due  this  most  excellent 
machine.  The  gears  are  all  cut  steel  and  run  in  oil.  Can  be  furnished  for  either 
brick  or  hollow  ware,  and  give  the  best  possible  service  in  well  prepared  clay.  If 
you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFalI  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Automatic  Table  for  Multiple  Cutting  of  Hollow  Ware 


Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table 

The  Table  that  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  brick  table  made.  It  gives  an  absolute  down  cut,  and  a  fine  quality  of 
ware,  with  the  least  worry  and  expense.  If  you  need  a  good  brick  table,  ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  this  one. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


April,  1913 


Vol.  LIX,  No.  ^ 


The  bricK  men  are  sup° 
posed  to  maKe  some  of 
their  hay  before  the  sum= 
mer  sun  shines. 


The  Combined 
Quaker  Outfit 

For  catalogue  and  further 
information  address 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to 

S.  K.  Fletcher, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Lakewood  Electric  Double  Transfer  No.  901 

LAKEWOOD  LINE 

New  Catalogue  Is  Ready 
For  You. 


SAVE  THAT  MONEY 

You  can’t  afford  to  use 
labor  where  electricity  will 
do  the  work. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  our 

LAKEWOOD  LINE 

Single,  Double  or  Triple 
Transfers. 

Built  to  specifications  only. 

T|t  0|io  Geramlo  Engineering  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

555  W.  Quincy  St.,  Chicago 

1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St.,  Quebec 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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One  of  Two  No.  16  “Detroit”  Return  Traps  at  fhe 
Brickyard  of  Porath  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RETURN  TUPS 

Do  Double  Service 

1st.  Keep  steam  coils  free  and  clear  of  condensa¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  full  area  of  the  pipes  for  the 
transmission  of  heat,  resulting  in  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  dryer. 

2d.  Automatically  return  condensation  from  dryer 
coils  directly  to  the  boiler  at  almost  evapora¬ 
tion  temperature  —  thereby  effecting  a  great 
saving  in  fuel. 

New  Trap  Catalogue  No.  352  C.W.  gives  complete 
information  on  the  construction,  application  and 
operation  of  “Detroit”  Traps.  A  copy  is  waiting 
for  your  address.  Let  us  have  it  today. 


American  Blower  Gompany 

-  DETROIT.  MICH _ 

U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Sirocco  Company,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Manufacturers  for  Canada. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 

ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 

MUELLER  BROS. 

1436  MacKlind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks)  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Cut-Worker. 
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BEFORE  BUYING 

BETTER  CONSIDER 


BONNOT 

Our  line  of  machinery  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  country. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  AUGER  MACHINES  OR  COMBINED 
MACHINES  FOR  ANY  CAPACITY  FROM 
25,000  TO  125,000  DAILY 

AUTOMATIC  TABLES,  EITHER  ROTARY  OR  RECIP¬ 
ROCATING,  REPRESSES,  DRY-PANS,  PUG 
MILLS,  SCREENS,  CARS,  ETC 


GET  OUR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  COMPLETE  LINE. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  828  and  829. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

^  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

^fWe  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

^  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

t  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

^  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

^  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No*  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Cars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car 


No.  217-E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Dept.  D 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  /VYF'G 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  Thx  Cut-Woukb. 


That  our  efforts  have 
been  appreciated  by 
the  Clay  Workers  of 
the  country  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  the  Leaders 
in  America  in  the  De¬ 
signing  of  Complete 
Plants  and  the  install¬ 
ing  of  Waste  Heat 


Mffi- 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  22,  1913 


Gentlemen:  Answering  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  wish  to  say  that  the  waste  heat  dryer  you 
installed  for  us  in  1905  is  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  had  no  trouble  whatever  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  have  forgotten  what  used  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  troubles — that  of  drying  our  material. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  you  to  anyone  contemplating  the  installation  of  a  dryer  and 
will  gladly  show  any  of  your  prospective  customers  our  system  and  the  results  it  is  producing. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  are  v  r  ,  . 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  Street 


CHICAGO 


723 


724 


boyd 


aHlc.K  -press 

special 

PATENTED 
BOYd  &  WHITE 


1  CHISHOLM 


?8WAGQ 


BALANCED = PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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DRY  PANS 

BOYD  QUALITY 


*  /'  > 

■ssi;',  $  7*1 


OUR  NE.W  NINE.=FOOT  HE.ATY  DUTY  DRY  PAN. 

For  design,  strength,  durability  and  efficiency 
this  Dry  Pan  has  no  equal. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <5  White,  Company 

Office  and  WorRs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con- 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C,  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IIND. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


Still  in  the  Lead 


and 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr  Co. 

Automatlo  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Antomatlc  Cutting*  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Tire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 


Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinerv  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Weyers,  A.  W.  F. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang.  Steel  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramio  Engineers. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  Ji.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co..  H. 


Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Briok  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 


(Continued  on  page  729.) 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 


THE  THEW  ADTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STANDARD  SIZE.S 

Type  0,  18  Tons,  5/s  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  %  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons,  ll/%  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  \  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons,  1^  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  fur  difficult  shales. 

The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  ft  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  ft  Mfg  Co. 

Arbuckle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  ft  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  ft  Sons,  J.  C. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Fans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  ft  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fat®  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  ft  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  ft  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  ft  McLaren  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin.  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  ft  Co.,  H. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co..  C.  ft  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Eocomotives. 
Atlas  Car  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  ft  Engr.  Co. 
Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Faving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Baird  Machine  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Flue  Cleaner. 

Simonds,  G.  L.  &  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  ft  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co..  H. 
Potts  ft  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  ft  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  ft  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  ft  Co.,  H. 


(Continued  on  page  731.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co..  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co  .  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Tdackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawinut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  bust, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


“We  would  build  better, 
But  we  can't. 

“We  could  build  cheaper. 
But  we  won't." 


Send  for  catalog. 


>A^.  ESTABLISHED-IS62-  |K|Qo. 

ApUN-RICE-CLERKI^ 

^  K  RON, oh  IO-U.S.A 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeu. 
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Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  Dust  Mill. 


W estinghouse  Motors 

have  been  helpful  in  increasing  the  production  and  reducing  the  costs 
of  many  clayworking  plants  throughout  the  country.  Some  of  the 
important  factors  contributing  to  this  saving  are 

Reliability  of  Operation. 

More  Economical  Plant  Layout. 

Reduction  of  Friction  Losses. 

Concentration  of  Power  Generation. 

Each  machine,  driven  by  its  own  Westinghouse  Motor,  is  ready 
for  work  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  when  not  working  its  power  expense 
stops.  Motor-driven  machines  are  independent  units  and  can  be  placed 
wherever  desired. 

Long  and  successful  experience  in  the  motor  drive  of  clayworking 
plants  enables  us  to  supply  motors  adapted  to  the  actual  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  apply  them  properly  to  your  machines. 

Let  the  Westinghouse  clay  working  plant  specialists  assist  you  in 
securing  a  drive  that  will  give  you  maximum  production  for  the  least 
expense. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  9. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co^  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkln  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insulating  Material. 
Scheel,  Wm.  H. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Weyers,  A.  W.  F. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Kiln  Irons. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Dugs. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 


Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials) 
Motors. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Packing  Hay. 
Interstate  Hay  Co. 

Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fans  (Dry  and  Wet.) 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 


Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Fug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Hails  and  Hallway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  page  732.) 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

TheTZest  and  Most  Practical 
and  for  Jill  Capacities. 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Centory  Bldg.,  Si.  Louis,  fllo. 

Lieber’s  Code.  Long  Distance 

Cable  Address,  ’Phone 

QRATH,  St.  Louis.  Bell,  Main  235. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplln,  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving’  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crashers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplln,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  C<>. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Scrapers,  Flows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supples.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Sappliss. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase.  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  the  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tablet 

(See  Supplies.) 

Unloading  Device  for  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Fans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


CROSSLEsY  The  Name  That  Stands  for  Quality. 

(Every  Machine  We  Sell  is  Our  Agent  Because  it  Sells  Another.) 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  Electrical,  Porcelain,  Tile,  Clayworking,  Clay  Washing  and  Refining  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  INSTALLATIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 


CROSSLEY’S  WET  OR  DRY  PAN 

This  machine  is  built  in  two  sizes,  four  feet  and  six 
feet,  and  can  be  made  with  either  a  screen  or  solid 
plate.  Note  the  rigidity  of  construction  which  is  su¬ 
perior  to  any  machine  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 


We  lay  out  your  buildings,  placing  the  necessary 
machinery  in  same  in  the  most  approved  manner,  fur¬ 
nishing  boilers,  engines,  motors,  etc.,  and  turn  same 
over  to  you  ready  for  use. 

Our  thirty-five  years  of  experience  in  this  line  has 
made  us  experts  and  our  engineering  department  is  al¬ 
ways  at  your  service,  and  if  you  have  any  knotty  prob¬ 
lems,  submit  them  to  us. 


THE  CROSSLEY  MACHINE  CO., 

General  Machinists  and  Founders  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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OUR  IMPROVED  CLAY  GATHERER 


U'.’  V(f,^V’' 


Is  being  used  by  a  large  number 
of  brickmakers  and  all  say  with  it 
they  can  gather  clay  from  the  field 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other 
method.  Capacity  one  yard. 

We  also  manufacture  a  Special 
Clay  Plow  and  by  using  the  two 
your  field  is  always  level,  well 
drained  and  free  from  holes. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  brickyard  supplies.  Write  us. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 


Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ELWOOD 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  ‘‘The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIS,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Broltierliood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  Oltio 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

filrilied  Spate  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


^'building  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  found'atioi^1^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


THURBER  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

THURBER  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK  AND  BRICK 

ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  General  Sales  Agent, 

Works  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 


Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres.  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  P.  Whitney,  IGen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  all  shale 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Do  Yon  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pii*e  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays, 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  tbe  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.  J. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO, 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty=Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  ot  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 


Mention  The  Clat-Workir. 
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ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 

For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire-Clay  Shapes 


KEYSTONE  NUiTBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 
iy2  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 

as  20  inches. 


STEEL  Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen- 
CROSS-HEAD.  sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 

are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=Nickel  Steel. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Do  you  find  your  drying  is 
uncertain — as  to  season — as 
to  quality — as  to  quantity? 


Why  not  eliminate  all  this  uncertainty?  You 
can  do  it  with  one  stroke — by  installing  The 
Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier.  Pro- 
gressive  brick  manufacturers  everywhere  are 
doing  it.  They’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  fine 
results  they’re  now  getting — in  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  to  the  general  unsatisfactormess  of  the 
drying  methods  they  formerly  used. 

You’ll  find  a  list  of  Standard  Drier  users  in  our 
catalog.  Write  to  any  of  them.  For  a  copy  of  the 
catalog,  address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1  547 
McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Yol.  LIX. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MAY.  1913. 


No.  5 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  NEW  AMERICAN  POTTERY. 

Novel  Art  Ware  in  Natural  Colors,  a  Mingling  of  Blue,  Pink 
and  Brown  in  Varying  Shades. 

TO  THE  MAN  who  works  and  loves  his  work,  no  imagina¬ 
tive  romance  is  so  full  of  tidal  interest  as  the  great 
romance  of  business.  No  story  of  adventure  is  so 
absorbing  as  a  tale  of  struggle,  hardship  and  final  triumph 
on  the  great  battlefields  of  trade  and  manufacture. 

Those  who  know  what  it  means  to  fight  the  battles  of 
life  derive  a  keen  pleasure  from  listening  to  stories  of  the 


article  is  written — as  a  milestone  to  mark  the  epoch  of  our 
remarkable  growth  and  development,  and  record  and  reflect 
the  achievements  of  those  who  have  a  just  right  to  be  proud 
of  their  efforts  in  this  life  to  serve  mankind. 

Coming  under  these  pleasing  sentences  is  the  Niloak 
pottery,  destined  to  be  a  much  greater  industry  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  and  whose  art  productions  have  no  sim¬ 
ilarity  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world.  This  business  had 
an  humble  beginning  and  a  slow  process  of  development,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  write  of  it  because  it  is  interesting — pa¬ 
tience  and  absolute  faith  in  its  merit  being  the  secret  of  its 
founding. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  born  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 


A  Drinking  Set  of  Niloak  Pottery  Made  at  Benton,  Ark. 


origin,  the  growth  and  the  success  of  great  business  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Manufacturing  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  forms  of 
business,  particularly  when  the  finished  product  is  of  a 
complicated  or  delicately  adjusted  character,  and  the  natural 
question  that  arises  in  the  mind  upon  viewing  and  investi¬ 
gating  these  interesting  industries  is:  “How  did  it  all  come 
about?” 

We  all  know  the  years  of  toil  and  thought  and  experi¬ 
ment  it  requires  to  reach  anything  like  perfection  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  given  commodity,  and  as  we  see  the  re¬ 
sult  of  those  years  of  toil  and  study,  many  questions  spring 
naturally  to  the  lips. 

It  is  in  some  degree  to  answer  such  questions  that  this 


J.  H.  Hyten,  and  he  learned  the  pottery  trade.  Some  years 
after  he  went  to  Benton,  Ark.,  and  died  in  1881,  after  having 
conducted  the  Eagle  Pottery  in  the  manufacture  of  com¬ 
mercial  wares  for  quite  a  period  of  years.  This  business 
finally  came  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Mr.  C.  D.  Hyten,  who 
continues  to  operate  it — and,  by  the  way,  is  now  lifting  it  to 
a  high  state  of  modern  production.  In  1909  Mr.  Hyten  be¬ 
gan  experimenting  with  the  native  Arkansas  kaolin  deposits. 
The  experiments  were  quite  varied,  necessitated  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  many  processes,  different  machinery,  and  was  rather 
expensive,  but  after  two  years’  labor  he  became  thoroughly 
convinced  that  something  better  than  common  stoneware 
could  be  produced.  He  finally  developed  the  Niloak  pottery, 
and  in  September,  1911,  organized  a  company  for  the  manu- 
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facture  of  the  art  work  on  a  large  scale — hence  the  building 
of  the  present  plant  in  Benton.  The  company  derives  its 
name  through  the  spelling  backwards  of  the  word  “kaolin,” 
meaning  finer  pottery  clay.  The  main  structure  of  the  plant 
is  a  large  two-story  brick,  especially  designed  and  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  for  the  stated  purposes,  and  is  in 
close  shipping  touch  with  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Rock  Island 
railways.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  orders  for  ware  now  coming  in  from  every  state 
in  the  Union  the  company  has  awarded  the  contract  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  main  structure,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  will  be  enlarged  accordingly. 

The  kaolin,  or  clay  deposits,  owned  by  the  Niloak  Pottery 
concern,  are  located  two  miles  east  of  Benton,  and  so  far  as 
a  wide  investigation  proves,  are  the  only  clay  deposits  of 
this  particular  quality  in  the  world.  However,  the  company 
owns  an  almost  inexhaustible  quantity,  and  has  no  fear  of 
its  giving  out.  The  clay  is  hauled  from  the  deposits  to  the 
plant  in  Benton  in  wagons. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 


shows  the  decorative  and  art  feature  of  the  pottery.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  this  process  of  mixture,  we  can  not  control  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  colors,  hence  no  two  colors  or  no  two  pieces 
of  the  finished  article  are  alike — thus  creating  natural,  real 
art,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  One  of  the  strongest 
points  of  lasting  merit  in  Niloak  mission  pottery  is  that 
the  decorative  ornaments  are  ingrained  and  formed  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  article,  hence  durable;  while 
other  art  potteries  obtain  their  decorations  only  in  surface 
form,  usually  by  glaze  process. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  the  various  articles  now  turned 
out  by  the  Niloak  Pottery  would  not  be  doing  the  situation 
justice,  as  new  designs  are  constantly  being  added,  and  the 
patterns  being  made  now  probably  would  show  but  a 
small  portion  of  their  line.  However,  the  following  list  will 
convey  some  impression  of  the  work  that  is  now  being  put 
upon  the  market:  Vases,  electroliers,  clocks,  ferns,  jardi- 
niers,  smoking  sets,  pitchers,  steins,  umbrella  stands,  a  large 
line  of  novelties — special  orders  for  most  any  article. 

One  of  the  latest  designs  is  that  of  a  mission  electrolier, 
fifteen  inches  in  height,  with  shade  of  mushroom  shape, 


A  Group  of  Niloak  Mission  Art  Pottery— The  Coloring  is  Wholly  Natural. 


methods  through  which  the  crude  clay  is  wrought  into  the 
finished  products  of  art  pottery  and  ready  for  the  salesman, 
and  home  and  office  ornament,  we  will  take  him  through  the 
plant.  First,  we  are  in  the  “mud-grinding”  department,  where 
it  is  given  a  thorough  mixing  and  all  hard  grit  and  trash  is 
eliminated.  It  then  passes  to  a  second  mill  and  is  given  a 
finer  process  of  grinding.  It  is  then  transferred  to  vats  and 
soaked  in  about  sixty  per  cent,  measurement  of  water.  From 
time  to  time  it  is  transferred  to  different  vats  for  analytical 
purposes,  and  then  screened  through  the  meshes  of  a  wire 
cloth,  the  fineness  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines  to 
the  square  inch.  It  is  then  permitted  to  dry  to  a  certain 
state,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  mechanic,  for  constructive 
work.  From  the  time  the  crude  clay  is  started  on  its  jour¬ 
ney  until  it  is  ready  for  the  mechanic  requires  about  a  week’s 
time. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  natural  clay 
is  given  a  certain  defined  mixture,  or  blending,  with  the 
natural  colored  clays,  and  which  develops  and  afterward 


lined  with  silver  on  inside  of  shade  for  reflector.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  swell,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  is  125  pieces  per  day, 
when  running  in  full  force,  which  is  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception. 

The  retail  prices  of  the  Niloak  mission  pottery  range 
from  50  cent  novelties  to  $25  and  $50  vases,  according  to 
size. 

The  Niloak  Company  marketed  all  of  their  goods  up  to 
last  August,  when  they  made  a  deal  with  a  financially  strong 
and  well  known  selling  agency  of  Chicago  to  dispose  of 
their  entire  output  through  the  instrumentality  of  traveling 
salesmen  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  are  now 
coming  in  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  Canadian  busi¬ 
ness  is  also  coming  forward  in  a  gratifying  degree,  and  it 
has  now  become  a  question  with  the  management  of  the 
factory  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  this  business.  They 
will  do  their  best,  according  to  their  capital  and  resources 
at  their  command. 

The  Niloak  Pottery  Company  is  composed  entirely  of 
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local  capital  and  local  business  men.  The  following  are  the 
officers:  E.  R.  Norton,  president;  J.  M.  Caldwell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  F.  C.  Bush,  secretary-treasurer-manager,  and  C.  D. 
Hyten,  superintendent  of  plant.  All  are  influential  citizens 
and  progressive  business  men,  whose  word  in  their  financial 
affairs  is  as  good  as  their  bond.  Through  their  capital  and 
through  their  efforts  they  are  aiding  the  development  of  our 
local  resources,  giving  employment  to  labor,  and  at  the 
same  time  contributing  a  valuable  quota  to  the  ceramic  art 


A  Niloak  Mission  Vase. 

of  the  world,  and  having  proven  their  faith  in  this  work 
by  their  investments,  are  entitled  to  rich  returns,  which  they 
are  reaping  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  reap. 

Some  authorities  on  ancient  and '  prehistoric  literature  in¬ 
sist  that  the  ceramic  art  of  today  is  but  the  reviving  by 
nature  of  the  formulae  of  the  lost  arts  of  lost  ages,  but 
that  modern  devices  of  this  day  have  worked  a  greater  im¬ 
provement.  If  that  is  true  the  people  of  today  are  making 
a  good  job  of  it,  but  the  most  unusual  of  all  art  pottery  in 


the  world  at  the  present  time — natural  and  genuine — is  the 
Niloak,  with  its  soft  and  soothing  mission  blend. 

The  Eagle  Pottery,  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Hyten,  is  located  less  than  two  miles  north  of  Benton,  and 
usually  employs  from  ten  to  eighteen  men.  There  has  re¬ 
cently  been  installed  new  molds  and  other  modern  machin¬ 
ery  to  better  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  jugs — sizes  rang¬ 
ing  from  one-quarter  to  six  gallons.  The  clay  deposits,  plen¬ 
tiful  in  quantity,  are  of  high  quality,  and  the  class  of  jugs 
turned  out  by  the  Eagle  Pottery  has  been  such  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  patronage  of  the  largest  jug  consumers  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  other  states. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  CLAYWORKER. 


H.  J.  LUCAS. 


NCE  UPON  A  TIME  Deity  desired  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  man  the  idea  of  perfection  in  the  “control  of 
materials.”  The  purpose  in  view  made  it  necessary 
to  represent  an  intelligent  power  working  upon  an  object 
possessing  perfect  plasticity.  And  so  Jeremiah  the  Prophet 
was  told  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  house  of  the  clayworker.  There 
is  no  record  that  he  was  halted  by  signs  of  “No  admittance 
except  on  business,”  nor  by  demand  for  a  formal  letter  of 
introduction.  Once  within  the  house  he  watched  with  great 
interest  that  most  fascinating  employment  to  look  upon — a 
skillful  potter  working  at  his  wheel,  causing  a  shapeless  mass 
of  clay  to  grow  at  will  into  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever.” 

“But  one  of  the  vessels  that  he  made  of  clay  was  marred 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter,”  who  immediately  made  the  clay 
into  another  vessel.  The  object  lesson  was  complete.  In 
the  house  of  this  Palestine  clayworker  was  born  that  day 
the  immortal  phrase,  “As  the  clay  in  the  potter’s  hands,” 
which  was  then  intended  to  represent — and  still  represents 
after  twenty-five  hundred  years — the  truest  symbol  of  plas¬ 
ticity  and  the  best  illustration  of  verfect  “control  of  ma¬ 
terials.” 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  material  possessing  these  unique 
qualities  should  find  a  large  and  important  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  clayworking 
is  both  the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  industries.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  race  it  furnished  the  crude  vessels  of  a  rough 
domesticity;  during  the  intervening  ages  it  has  served  with¬ 
out  ceasing  in  ways  too  numerous  to  name;  in  this  age  of 
invention  and  progress  it  supplies  the  tall  skyscraper  with 
an  outward  dress  of  plain  or  ornate  beauty,  and  often  with 
“a  coat  of  many  colors,”  all  through  the  medium  of  high- 
grade  architectural  terra  cotta.  In  this  one  branch  of  the 
clayworking  industry  the  possibilities  are  endless.  The  clay 
lends  itself,  as  of  old,  to  infinite  form,  bearing  always  the 
direct  imprint  of  the  sculptor’s  touch,  and  breathing  the 
spirit  of  the  architect’s  conception  or  design  as  no  other  ma¬ 
terial  could  possibly  do.  In  referring  briefly  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  architectural  terra  cotta,  there  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  besides  infinite  opportunity  in  matter  of  “form,”  a 
variety  of  impervious  finishes,  the  unlimited  possibility  in 
color  effects,  a  lightness  of  weight  combined  with  great 
tensile  strength,  fire-resisting  qualities  that  are  unequaled 
by  any  other  building  material  and  a  durability  that  defies 
time  and  holds  an  unflinching  face  against  the  power  of  the 
elements. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  that  is  new  in  architecture 
or  in  the  way  of  human  development  and  improvement,  it  is 
certain  that  the  house  of  the  clayworker  will  always  be 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  the 
products  of  clayworking  industries  shall  never  cease  to 
be  found  among  all  people. 
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NATIONAL  DRAINAGE  CONGRESS  AND 
ITS  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.* 


BY  FRANK  B.  KNIGHT. 


PART  II — Continued  from  May  Clay-Worker. 

The  fact  that  the  three  largest  political  parties,  including 
the  incoming  administration,  endorsed  the  program  of  the 
Drainage  Congress  by  specific  planks  calling  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  control  of  the  Mississippi,  the  prevention  of  fur¬ 
ther  floods,  and  swamp  reclamation,  does  not  mean  that  the 
work  of  the  Drainage  Congress  is  completed.  There  remains 
a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished.  Probably  there 
have  been  more  unfulfilled  planks  in  national  platforms  than 
there  have  been  planks  that  were  carried  to  accomplishment. 

So,  because  the  Democratic  party  in  its  last  national  plat¬ 
form  declared  in  favor  of  Uncle  Sam  taming  the  Mississippi 
river  system,  it  does  not  follow  that  action  will  be  taken  to 
do  this  unless  the  members  of  Congress  are  rather  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  people  not  only  want  them  to  carry  out 
the  pledge,  but  demand  that  they  carry  it  out.  And  it  will 
be  the  work  of  the  Drainage  Congress  and  of  all  good  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  joined  in  this  mental  revolt  against  an  old- 
fcime  superstition,  to  convince  the  members  of  Congress. 

And  yet,  when  that  has  been  done,  the  work  is  only 
started.  The  taming  of  the  Mississippi  river  system  will  be 
the  biggest  job  Uncle  Sam  has  ever  tackled.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this.  It  isn’t  just  because  of  the  big  engineering 
problems  to  be  solved,  and  the  big  engineering  works  to  be 
done,  though  that  is  a  pretty  large  job — fully  as  large  as 
the  building  of  the  Panama  canal. 

The  building  of  the  canal  has  been  a  simple  affair  along 
gigantic  lines.  To  tame  the  Mississippi  system  will  be  a 
very  complex  affair  along  even  more  gigantic  lines.  In  the 
first  place  the  interests  of  but  four  countries  had  to  be 
harmonized  before  the  canal  work  started — America,  Pana¬ 
ma,  England  and  Prance.  But  there  are  thirty-two  separate 
countries  whose  interests  must  be  harmonized  before  there 
can  be  a  plan  decided  upon  to  tame  the  Mississippi  complete¬ 
ly.  These  are  the  thirty-one  states  in  the  Mississippi  drain¬ 
age  basin  and  the  federal  government. 

The  United  States  bought  the  canal  zone  outright  from 
Panama.  This  would  not  be  feasible  in  the  valley.  The 
navigable  streams  belong  to  the  nation;  the  non-navigable 
streams  belong  to  the  states;  the  lands  belong  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  states,  corporations,  school  districts,  individuals — an 
aggregate  of  several  million  owners. 

The  river  is  only  2,446  miles  long,  but  it  drains  an  area 
of  1,242,650  square  miles,  which  equals  two-fifths  of  the  en¬ 
tire  area  of  the  United  States.  The  tributaries  extend  to 
New  York  on  the  east,  northern  Montana  on  the  northwest, 
and  into  Canada  on  the  north. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  big  drainage  ditch  for  this  empire, 
but  it  isn’t  big  enough  for  its  job.  It  must  either  be  made 
larger  or  its  job  must  be  made  smaller. 

Far  Reaching  Effect  of  Floods. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  state  or  community  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country  that  is  not  injured  by  the  fact  that  the  ditch 
is  too  small  or  the  job  is  too  large.  Floods  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  damage  the  cotton  crop;  the  cotton  mills  of  New 
England  cannot  operate  without  the  raw  product  from  the 
valley;  mills  must  be  stopped  or  their  production  decreased, 
when  floods  damage  the  cotton  crop;  that  means  a  reduction 
in  gross  wrages,  which  in  turn  means  a  reduction  of  business 
all  along  the  line,  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  corner  grocer. 
The  effect  of  damaging  floods  is  felt  in  other  sections  of  the 


* — Read  before  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association  con¬ 
vention  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  Jan.  10,  1913. 


country  in  a  similar  direct  or  indirect  way;  by  manufacturers 
of  those  things  which  farmers  buy;  by  wholesalers,  by  re¬ 
tailers,  by  professional  men  and  by  laborers;  for  when  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  decreased  there  is  not 
the  demand  for  wares,  and  not  as  many  workmen  are  re¬ 
quired. 

Far  greater  than  these  direct  losses  occasioned  by  floods 
are  other  losses.  M.  O.  Leighton,  chief  hydrographer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  “damage  caused  by  the  floods  is  a  bagatelle 
compared  with  the  loss  of  value  of  the  water  by  reason  of  its 
running  away  so  quickly  to  the  sea.”  He  is  also  authority 
for  the  statement  that  “the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  today  constitute  the  biggest  industrial  plant  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  there  never  will  be  an  indusrial  com¬ 
bination  that  represents  so  many  values,  so  many  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  such  an  enormous  amount  of  invested  capital  and 
development  projects.” 

The  very  vastness  of  this  industrial  plant,  and  the  far- 
extending  and  interlacing  ramifications  of  its  influence,  makes 
it  all  the  more  imperative  that  Uncle  Sam  should  at  once  be¬ 
gin  the  task  of  thoroughly  developing  and  protecting  it  for 
the  good  of  all  the  people,  and  also  makes  that  task  all  the 
more  complex. 

Since  more  than  half  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
are  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  the  problem  of  the  Mississippi 
is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  problem  of  flood  prevention, 
river  regulation,  and  swamp  land  drainage.  River  regulation 
and  flood  prevention  and  protection  must  come  before  there 
can  be  drainage  of  swamps. 

So  it  is  natural  that  the  National  Drainage  Congress, 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  accomplish  the  reclaiming  of  our 
richest  agricultural  lands,  and  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  our  people  by  removing  the  menace  of  the  malarial  swamp- 
bred  mosquito,  should  be  vitally  interested  in  flood  protection 
and  prevention  and  river  regulation. 

The  Prevention  of  Floods. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  disastrous  floods  can  be 
prevented,  and  our  people  and  lands  protected.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  method.  Deciding  what  the  method  shall  be  is  the 
first  problem  to  be  solved,  and  in  deciding  that  problem  the 
interests  of  each  of  the  thirty-two  states  directly  affected,  and 
of  the  other  states  indirectly  affected,  must  be  considered 
and  taken  care  of. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  problem  for  many  years, 
but  in  a  piecemeal,  spasmodic,  sectional,  local  and  selfish 
way.  For  nearly  a  century  money  has  been  spent  by  the 
nation,  states  and  individuals  for  building  levees  higher  and 
higher  in  the  lower  Mississippi;  the  nation  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  millions  every  year  to  develop  harbors  and  navigation  of 
our  streams,  often  in  an  unrelated  fashion.  For  many  years 
individuals  and  companies  have  been  leveeing  land  in  drain¬ 
age  and  levee  districts  to  keep  more  water  off,  and  pumping 
off  the  water  that  already  had  accumulated. 

The  drainage,  leveeing  and  reclamation  of — say  a  five 
thousand  acre  district — in  Illinois  has  been  accomplished 
without  considering  the  relation  of  that  district  to  the  other 
districts  in  the  state,  and  its  relation  to  other  states,  and  to 
all  the  Mississippi  drainage  basin. 

There  is  a  graphic  and  sad  illustration  of  this  narrow 
way  of  considering  a  drainage  problem  in  some  of  the  work 
done  in  Missouri  to  drain  and  reclaim  that  portion  of  the 
St.  Francis  basin  lying  in  the  state.  The  land  is  leveed,  and 
the  surplus  water  is  pumped  off,  and  that  surplus  water, 
added  to  the  new  on-running  water,  is  turned  aside  by  the 
levees  and  dumped  over  into  Arkansas  for  the  people  of 
that  state  to  dispose  of  the  best  way  they  can. 

A  National  Problem. 

Our  river  regulation,  flood  protection  and  prevention  and 
swamp  land  drainage  work  is  a  national  problem  and  it  must 
be  solved  by  the  national  government  in  a  national  way. 
That  way,  it  would  seem,  must  include  reforestation,  storage 
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reservoirs,  levees,  revetment  work,  additional  drainage  chan¬ 
nels.  But  the  entire  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  one  of 
these  methods,  or  even  by  several  of  them.  They  must  all 
be  utilized  if  we  are  to  have  perfect  flood  protection,  the 
best  river  navigation,  and  the  addition  to  our  farm  area  of 
75,000,000  acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  country — in 
the  world. 

But  we  are  not  completely  equipped  to  decide  the  details 
of  construction  under  such  a  nationally  comprehensive  plan. 
We  haven’t  all  the  engineering  facts  to  build  from.  We 
don’t  know  enough  about  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
We  have  very  little  accurate  data  regarding  the  habits  of 
hundreds  of  streams  in  the  Mississippi  basin.  We  do  not 
know,  for  example,  what  effect  upon  the  lower  Mississippi  the 
complete  reclamation  of  the  St.  Francis  basin  would  have. 
We  do  know  this:  There  are  plenty  of  engineers  in  the 
country  who  could  estimate  with  very  close  accuracy  such 
effect  if  tfiey  had  the  fundamental  facts  upon  which  to  base 
their  estimate.  And  these  facts  can  be  obtained. 

So  it  is  with  all  the  other  phases  of  the  one  big  problem. 
We  haven’t  the  data,  not  because  we  cannot  secure  it,  but 
because  it  simply  has  not  been  secured  in  the  past. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it;  nothing  unknowable 
about  it,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  about  it  that  is  un¬ 
known.  Therein  is  it  a  superstition;  therein  has  it  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  ignorance.  Through  all  the  centuries  that  man 
thought  the  world  was  flat,  the  fact  that  it  was  round  was 
knowable,  but  it  was  not  known  until  after  Magellan,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lead  of  Columbus,  had  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
Then  the  fact  that  the  earth  was  round  was  known,  but  it 
was  no  more  a  fact  then  than  it  had  been  before  it  was 
known.  To  demolish  the  superstition  of  a  flat  earth,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  change  the  shape  of  the  earth,  but  simply 
to  change  man’s  ignorance  about  the  earth  into  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  real  shape. 

So  these  facts  about  the  Mississippi  river  drainage  sys¬ 
tem  are  not  unknowable,  and  when  we  ascertain  them  we 
can  make  better  use  of  them  just  as  the  mariners  made  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  the  fact  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  after  they 
learned. 

And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  cannot  ac¬ 
complish  a  vast  amount  of  good  for  the  country  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  if  we  learn  these  facts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to 
reverse  the  natural  law  that  water  must  run  down  hill;  we 
merely  need  to  learn  more  about  the  habits  of  this  water 
and  then  we  can  control  its  running  down  hill  so  it  will  not 
damage  us  and  our  crops. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  our  very  first  step,  our  very  nec¬ 
essary  first  step  before  we  can  start  work  upon  an  adequate 
national,  comprehensive  system  of  flood  protection  and  pre¬ 
vention,  river  regulation,  reservoir  building,  swamp  recla¬ 
mation,  is  to  have  fewer  unknown  quantities  in  our  prob¬ 
lem. 

This  is  what  the  National  Drainage  Congress  is  working 
for.  Having  helped  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  necessity 
for  action,  and  having  focused  the  various  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  and  theories  upon  a  definite  point,  we  want  now  to 
have  appointed  a  federal  commission,  composed  of  men  of 
ability  and  broad  mindedness  and,  if  you  please,  prophets  in 
a  certain  sense.  And  we  want  this  commission  given  the 
power  to  start  work  immediately  upon  a  careful  investigation 
and  study  of  the  entire  problem,  from  every  angle,  from  ev¬ 
ery  section,  so  they  can  evolve  a  plan  that  will  be  founded 
upon  justice  and  equity,  and  good  engineering,  and  sound 
common  sense,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  greatest  good 
for  the  general  public  welfare. 

Naturally  such  a  plan  of  action  must  be  constitutional  as 
regards  the  nation,  each  state  affected,  and  all  the  individ¬ 
uals.  And  it  is  equally  plain  that  every  beneficiary  under 
the  carrying  on  of  the  plan  should  share  the  expense  of  the 
work  in  proportion  to  his  benefit. 

This  plan  should  be  evolved  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
work  to  put  it  into  effect  started  immediately  thereafter. 

Yet  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  advisable,  to  stop  in 


the  meantime  the  building  of  levees  and  such  other  work 
as  effects  some  measure  of  relief  locally.  These  various 
parts  can  be  incorporated  into  the  general  plan  and  made 
to  fit  in  so  that  when  the  whole  work  is  carried  out  the 
result  will  be  a  harmonious  undertaking. 

The  Annual  Loss  Tremendous. 

There  is  not  a  business  man  in  the  country,  no  matter 
what  his  business,  no  matter  what  he  makes,  or  what  he 
sells,  or  what  he  buys,  who  is  not  interested  from  the  dollar 
standpoint  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  things  for  which 
the  National  Drainage  Congress  is  working.  As  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents  it  can  be  stated  that  floods  in  this  country 
cause  a  damage  of  approximately  $100,000,000  each  year — a 
hundred  million  dollars  subtracted  from  trade.  Indirect  dam¬ 
ages,  including  deaths  from  malaria  caused  by  bites  from 
mosquitos  bred  in  the  swamps  that  floods  cause,  amount  to 
$250,000,000  more  every  year — subtracted  from  the  economic 
life  and  efficiency  of  the  country,  which  must  be  made  good 
by  you  and  other  business  men. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  you  are  losing  every  year — 
direct  actual  losses.  But  your  potential  losses  are  far,  far 
greater.  Just  listen  to  these  figures  which  I  have  taken  care 
to  make  conservative,  shading  the  estimates  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials: 

The  75,000,000  acres  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  are 
worth  practically  nothing;  but  suppose  we  give  them  a  value 
of  $10.00  per  acre,  a  total  of  $750,000,000;  their  reclamation 
would  cost,  perhaps,  $20.00  per  acre,  a  total  of  $1,500,000,000. 
This  billion  and  a  half  would  be  expended  for  labor,  ma¬ 
terials,  machinery;  in  turn  that  part  spent  for  labor  would 
be  re-spent  for  food,  clothing,  etc.  Reclaimed,  these  lands 
can  be  safely  counted  upon  to  grow  $20.00  worth  of  crops 
per  acre  each  year,  $1,500,000,000.  That  means  that  the 
farmers  would  have  a  billion  and  a  half  more  dollars  every 
year  to  spend  for  necessities  and  luxuries,  for  improving 
their  farms,  putting  in  drain  tile,  buying  new  machinery, 
pianos,  automobiles,  etc. 

Do  you  realize  that  this  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if 
the  great  corn  crop  of  1912  were  exactly  doubled  in  value? 

What  the  Improvement  Means  in  Money. 

But  suppose  we  cut  in  two  the  estimate  of  the  acres  that 
could  be  thoroughly  reclaimed,  and  put  the  number  at  40,- 
000,000.  Even  then  the  farmer  would  have  $800,000,000  more 
per  year,  nearly  a  billion  dollars  more  every  year,  to  spend 
and  help  expand  the  trade  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  every  man  is  interested  in  his  pocketbook, 
whether  he  knows  so  or  not,  in  the  accomplishment  of  those 
things  for  which  the  National  Drainage  Congress  is  working, 
should  make  at  least  half  of  us  ready  and  willing  and  a 
quarter  of  us  anxious  to  help  along  the  work.  If  only  a 
tenth  would  help,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the 
thing  would  be  done.  If  one  out  of  a  hundred  would  take 
off  his  coat,  the  job  could  be  done  rather  promptly. 

The  National  Drainage  Congress  is  an  organization  which 
will  accomplish  in  a  general,  national,  comprehensive  and 
adequate  way  what  the  numerous  other  organizations  are 
trying  to  do  by  piecemeal.  Because  we  are  covering  the 
entire  country  our  platform  must  be  general  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  instead  of  specific  and  local;  because  our  platform  is 
general  and  comprehensive  it  includes  all  specific  and  local 
methods. 


Pocket  Dictionary  for  Ceramists. — The  Keramische  Rund¬ 
schau  of  Berlin  has  just  published  a  pocket  dictionary  of 
technical  information  for  the  clayworkers.  It  is  a  small 
handy  book,  well  gotten  up,  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  great 
benefit  to  all  German  clayworkers.  Some  of  the  information 
is,  however,  incomplete.  Under  the  chapter  of  Trade  As¬ 
sociations,  they  only  mention  two  American  associations, 
the  American  Ceramic  Society  and  the  United  States  Pot¬ 
ters’  Association,  and  do  not  mention  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  nor  any  of  the  auxiliary  bodies, 
of  which  there  are  a  number. — Editor  F.  S. 
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THE  WORLD  S  GREATEST  BRICK  MARKET. 


Interesting  Facts  Concerning  the  Hudson  River  District,  its  Trade,  Transportation 
Facilities  and  a  Description  of  One  of  its  Typical  Brick  Plants. 


BEGINNING  AT  NEWBURG  on  the  north  and  extending 
to  Nyack  and  Haverstraw  on  the  south,  the  district 
along  the  Hudson  river  manufactures  more  brick,  it 
is  said,  than  any  other  district  in  the  world.  Very  little  but 
common  brick  is  made,  a  few  plants  turning  out  some  tile 
and  one  or  two  dabbling  to  some  extent  in  fire  brick.  All 


valley  in  Vermont.  All  the  clay  within  that  vast  territory 
carries  the  same  kind  of  laminations,  in  some  instances  with 
identical  coloring  and  thickness,  and  such  fossils  as  exist, 
which  are  not  many,  are  the  same.  There  are,  too,  numer¬ 
ous  small  boulders  scattered  through  all  this  bed  which  have 
a  strong  resemblance,  indicating  that  the  bed  was  laid  down 
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the  rest  is  common  brick  and  the  product  has  gone  as  big 
as  1,500,000,000  in  a  year,  though  last  year,  which  saw 
some  curtailment  because  of  labor  troubles  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  conservatism  upon  the  part  of  makers,  brought  the 
product  down  to  not  more  than  1,000,000,000,  and  some  esti¬ 
mate  it  below  that  figure.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  March 
will  it  be  possible  to  give  the  exact  figures  of  the  product  and 
the  quantity  available  for  distribution  during  the  months  to 
come  before  the  new  make  is  ready  for  shipment. 

The  clay  beds  from  which  the  raw  material  to  make  this 
enormous  quantity  is  drawn  are  a  part  of  that  clay  plain 
which  at  one  time  extended  from  the  Kill  von  Kull,  which 
separates  Staten  Island  from  New  Jersey,  to  the  Champlain 


at  the  same  time  and  that  it  has  been  divided  by  disturbances 
in  the  earth’s  crust  since. 

The  beds  which  appear  along  the  Hudson  lie  on  both 
sides.  They  are  divided  from  the  beds  in  New  Jersey  by  the 
Palisades,  which  appear  to  have  been  thrust  up  through  the 
overlying  clay  during  some  great  convulsion.  All  the  sheds 
and  yards  are  close  to  the  river  and  for  miles  the  long,  low 
coverings  of  the  kilns  are  prominent  features  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  The  pits  from  which  the  clay  is  taken  are  scattered 
alongside  the  river,  some  very  close,  others  farther  back.  In 
some  instances  entire  hills  have  been  dug  away  to  furnish 
raw  material  for  brick  and  the  completed  article  is  now  in 
some  skyscraper  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  or  maybe  in 
some  ornamental  structure  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
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those  who  enjoy  beautiful  buildings.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  modern  alchemy  that  the  unsightly  clay  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  these  great,  and  in  most  instances,  artistically 
attractive  structures. 

It  is  almost  a  century  since  these  clay  beds  were  first 
worked.  In  1816,  it  is  said,  the  first  works  were  begun  and 
since  then  they  have  steadily  increased  until  the  great  yards 


Brick  in  Transit  to  New  York  City. 


Postoffice  and  Office  of  the  Brockway  Brick  Company. 


and  kilns  of  today  have  replaced  the  single  yard  and  the 
small  kiln  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  small 
yard,  with  the  single  pit,  to  the  works  of  the  John  B.  Rose 
Company,  at  Roseton,  or  the  sixty  or  more  acres  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  Edwin  Brockway,  at  Brockway,  where  there  are 
acres  of  sheds  and  hundreds  of  feet  of  kilns,  with  all  the 


facilities  for  doing  business  which  have  been  devised  in 
modern  times.  If  one  desires  a  clear  understanding  of  how 
far  the  country  has  progressed  in  the  past  century,  here  is 
an  illustration  as  inspiring  as  it  is  concrete. 

There  are  many  important  plants  along  the  Hudson  river 
that  turn  out  millions  of  brick  annually,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  that  of  the  Brockway  Brick  Company,  located  at 


Power  House  Containing  Engine  and  600  H.  P.  Electric 

Generator. 


Part  of  Drying  Racks,  Power  House  and  Clay  Banks  in  the 

Distance. 


Brockway,  N.  Y.  This  was  founded  in  1887  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Brockway,  and  has  been  under  the  same  management  ever 
since.  Mr.  Brockway  has  made  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
bricltmaker  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  for  years — in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members.  He  has  missed  but  few  of  the  conventions 
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and  always  brings  his  wife  with  him, 
who  enjoys  the  meetings  as  well  as  any 
of  the  members. 

The  Brockway  Plant. 

The  plant  is  conveniently  located  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  are  therefore  of  the  best, 
the  finished  product  being  transported 
down  the  Hudson  on  large  barges  owned 
and  operated  by  the  company. 

The  present  yearly  capacity  is  50,000,- 
000,  though  the  plant  does  not  run  to  full 
capacity  all  the  time.  The  plant  is  op¬ 
erated  from  April  1st  to  November  1st, 
and  a  part  of  the  force  is  employed 
throughout  the  year. 

The  plant  is  the  usual  soft  mud  Hud¬ 
son  river  brick  plant.  The  clay  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  fifty  to  sixty-acre  field  run¬ 
ning  along  the  Hudson  river  and  aver¬ 
aging  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth  of  good  surface  clay.  The 
clay  is  dug  by  hand,  shoveled  into  carts 
and  hauled  to  the  plant  by  horses.  At 
the  plant  proper  the  clay  is  thrown  into 
one  of  four  ordinary  sod  pits,  where  it 
is  mixed  with  an  addition  of  sand  and 
coal  dust  and  properly  tempered  for  the 
machine.  The  machinery  is  of  the  usual 
soft  mud  line,  but  all  operated  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  each  machine  having  its  individ¬ 
ual  motor. 

The  brick  are  2%  by  3%  by  8  y2  inches 
and  are  dried  on  an  open  yard  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  and  sun.  If  the  weather 
is  good  drying  is  completed  in  from 
three  to  five  days.  No  dryers  are  used, 
so  that  the  brick  are  taken  from  the 
machine  on  pallets  placed  on  one-wheel 
trucks.  Several  acres  of  drying  racks 
are  necessarily  used  in  the  drying.  There 
are  eighty  drying  racks,  each  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  12,000  brick.  These  cover  a 
space  of  1,400  feet  long  and  400  feet 
wide.  The  brick  are  dried  in  twelve  clamp 
kilns,  each  holding  1,000,000.  Wood  is 
used  exclusively  in  burning.  It  takes  five 
days  to  water  smoke  and  seven  to  eight 
days  to  finish  the  burn. 

Trade  has  changed  very  little  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  and  has  vir¬ 
tually  amounted  to  a  clean-up  each  year. 

The  firm  is  known  as  the  Brockway 
Brick  Company.  The  officers  are:  Edwin 
Brockway,  president;  C.  LaRue  Brock¬ 
way,  secretary;  Frank  A.  Brockway,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  superintendent  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  Brockway  has  built  up 
a  small  town  near  his  plant,  consisting 
of  workmen’s  houses,  grocery,  public 
school  and  postoffice.  All  conveniences 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  employes 
have  been  installed  on  the  plant.  The 
elder  Mr.  Brockway  does  not  remain 
there  all  the  year  round,  being  content 
to  leave  the  business  in  the  hands  of  his 
sons  and  retiring  to  his  beautiful  home 
some  miles  distant  on  the  Hudson  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  Right  well  do  the  young 
men  perform  their  part  of  the  contract. 
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Barge  Loaded  With  Brick  for  New  York  Market.  Capacity  400,000  Brick. 
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Portion  of  the  Clay  Bank  of  the  Brockway  Brick  Company. 


Kiln  Sheds  and  Drying  Racks  Upper  End  of  Works 
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Unloading  Wood  on  Dock  of  the  Brockway  Brick  Co ’s  Plant,  Brockway,  N.  Y. 


Brick  Machine  Sheds  at  Upper  End  of  Works. 


Portion  of  Dock  Front  on  Hudson  River. 


The  Great  Brick  Market. 

And  where  does  the  Hudson  river  brick 
go?  Principally  to  New  York,  though 
occasionally  a  little  gets  by  and  goes 
out  to  Newark,  or  across  the  North  river 
to  Jersey  City.  These  contributions  to 
other  cities  are  not  numerous.  They 
represent  a  little  surplus,  or  a  bit  that 
might  be  required  to  complete  a  struc¬ 
tural  operation  and  the  New  York  hold¬ 
ers  help  out  by  giving  of  their  supplies. 
New  York  has  absorbed  practically  all 
Hudson  river  brick  ever  made,  and  it  is 
still  maintaining  its  reputation.  The 
great  structural  projects  which  have 
made  New  York  famous  the  world  over 
have  required  unnumbered  brick  and  the 
one  billion  or  more  made  each  year  up 
the  Hudson  have  been  poured  into  the 
growing  city  and  have  become  integral 
parts  of  its  development. 

Of  recent  years  the  skyscraper,  forced 
because  of  the  value  of  ground,  has  be¬ 
come  an  institution  without  which  New 
York  would  not  be  itself.  Deemed  ugly 
at  first,  it  has  come  to  be  appreciated  as 
an  expression  of  modern  American  com¬ 
mercial  life  and  its  artistic  excellencies 
are  appreciated.  Great  architects  have 
given  of  their  best  to  make  it  something 
more  than  a  pile  of  bi’ick  and  iron.  How 
well  they  have  succeeded  is  demonstrated 
in  the  later  structures.  True,  New  York, 
and  the  Hudson  district,  have  not  con¬ 
tributed  all  the  features  which  have 
made  the  later  buildings  beautiful.  New 
Jersey  clays  have  been  demanded  for 
terra  cotta  and  the  result  is  a  series  of 
decorations  which  rival  the  richest  carv¬ 
ing.  It  has  required  the  products  of  both 
states  to  bring  the  skyscraper  to  its 
present  high  state  of  artistic  excellence; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  hith¬ 
erto  considered  impossible  task  has  been 
accomplished.  The  skyscraper  is  not  hid¬ 
eous.  It  is  an  architectural  triumph  in 
which  the  impossibilities  of  past  years 
have  become  the  accomplishments  of  the 
present.  The  latest  high  buildings  are 
marvels  of  chaste  decoration  and  some 
of  them  will  rank  among  the  leading  ar¬ 
chitectural  achievements  of  the  present 
day. 

How  could  they  have  built  the  subway 
system  and  the  McAdoo  tunnels  in  New 
York  without  the  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  Hudson  river  brick  to  furnish  struc¬ 
tural  material?  They  could  not  have 
done  it.  Cement  was  used,  but  there 
were  certain  portions  of  the  work  which 
required  burned  clay,  and  nothing  else 
would  have  taken  its  place.  The  Hudson 
river  district  poured  250,000,000  brick  in¬ 
to  the  first  subway.  It  will  put  125,000,- 
000  into  those  about  which  the  politicians 
are  quarreling  now,  while  the  residents 
will  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  transporta¬ 
tion  inconveniences.  The  total  of  375,- 
000,000  means  a  good  many  brick  and  the 
raw  material  all  taken  from  those  Hud¬ 
son  river  beds. 
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How  long  will  this  supply  of  raw  material  last?  A  hard 
question  to  answer.  In  some  places  it  shows  signs  of  get¬ 
ting  thin.  In  others  the  quantity  available  shows  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  diminution.  Operators  may  feel  confident  that  the 
present  generation,  nor  the  next,  need  not  worry.  The  sup¬ 
ply  is  sufficient  to  keep  these  plants  in  business  for  many 
years  to  come,  though,  if  the  annual  output  is  as  large  as  it 
has  been  of  late  for  another  half  century  or  more,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  there  will  be  a  difference  observable  in  the 
supply.  Meantime,  there  is  no  cause  to  worry.  The  amount 
now  in  sight  would  build  a  number  of  cities  like  New  York 
and  supply  them  all  with  subways. 

Hudson  river  manufacturers  have  the  advantage  over  some 
in  transportation  facilities.  In  place  of  railroads,  which  are 
somewhat  expensive,  they  have  water  throughout  a  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  The  river  did  not  close  until  February 
6  last  season,  the  latest  ever  known.  January  30  was  the 
record  before  that,  which  was  made  in  1874.  But  there  are 
but  a  few  winter  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  barges 
carrying  500,000  brick  are  coming  down  the  river  to  the 
metropolis  all  the  time.  Barge  transportation  is  cheaper 
than  rail,  largely  because  the  Loads  are  greater  for  the  same 
proportion  of  power.  Moreover,  barge  transportation  takes 
cognizance  of  the  old  commercial  law  that  water  transpor¬ 
tation  is  cheaper  than  any  other  method  yet  devised.  Nations 
are  made  great  by  their  facilities  in  this  direction,  and  the 
fortunate  Hudson  river  brick  men  have  their  profits  increased 
by  the  same  law.  There  is  no  escaping  this  inexorable  fact, 
and  brickmakers  who  are  forced  by  their  location  to  depend 
upon  rail  transportation  alone  would  find  it  difficult  to  com¬ 
pete  upon  equal  terms  with  those  who  can  ship  by  water. 

Formerly  schooners  were  used,  but  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds,  particularly  in  going  up  the  river.  They 
had  to  be  towed  much  of  the  way.  Neither  were  they  capable 
of  carrying  such  large  loads.  So  the  huge  flat  barge,  hold¬ 
ing  500,000  brick,  and  towed  in  long  flotillas  by  one  or  more 
tugs,  has  become  a  common  sight  upon  the  river.  They 
make  quicker  time;  they  carry  larger  loads.  The  relative 
expense  is  less.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  this  com¬ 
bination  of  desirable  commercial  advantages. 

And  so,  taking  advantage  of  all  the  commercial  possibili¬ 
ties,  the  Hudson  river  brick  man  is  making  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  brick,  and  incidentally  adding  a  reasonable  amount 
to  his  bank  account  each  year.  He  isn’t  particularly  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  latter  clause  of  the  proposition,  and  one 
might  not,  with  safety,  give  any  estimate  of  what  these 
profits  are,  yet  it  is  no  doubt  correct  to  predicate  some  profit, 
else  they  would  not  continue  business.  The  proposition  is 
so  self-evident  that  no  explanation  is  required.  It  bears  its 
own  evidence  upon  its  face. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  great  as  has  been 
the  development  in  building  in  the  past  quarter  century,  and 
enormous  as  has  been  the  quantity  of  brick  used,  it  is  but 
a  preface  to  what  is  coming  in  the  next  quarter  century. 
Brick  and  burned  clay  generally  is  but  now  coming  into  its 
own.  The  campaigns  in  progress  are  daily  increasing  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  fireproofing.  The  situ¬ 
ation  resolves  itself  into  the  fact  that  makers  are  even  now 
coming  to  appreciate  their  possibilities  and  are  endeavoring 
to  develop  them  along  lines  which  will  warrant  their  re¬ 
ceiving  greatly  increased  profits  for  their  work  in  the  years 
to  come. 


A  company  known  as  the  Motor  Club  of  Cleveland  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  $250,000  two 
and  one-half  mile  automobile  speedway,  equalling,  if  not  ex¬ 
celling,  the  one  at  Indianapolis.  George  A.  Bowler,  B.  C. 
Foster,  W.  C.  Lawrence,  L.  C.  Mills  and  L.  H.  Smith  have 
filed  incorporation  papers  for  this  purpose.  Temporary  of¬ 
fices  have  been  opened  at  511  Hippodrome  building,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  are  to  be  made  at  once  for  the  construction  of 
this  speedway. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


OME  BUSINESS  may  be  feeling  the  effects  of 
a  tariff  tinkering  or  the  war  in  Europe,  but 
the  building  industry,  instead  of  being  set 
back  by  these  two  important  influences,  is 
bounding  ahead  and  every  indication  points 
to  the  fact  that  another  record  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  when  the  totals  for  this  year  have  been 
added  up  next  fall. 

As  predicted  a  month  ago,  the  various  cities  throughout 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  affected  by  the  flood,  have  been  exceeding¬ 
ly  busy  cleaning  up  and  making  preparations  for  rebuilding. 
Millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  in  this  work  during  the  next 
few  months,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  huge  sums  of  money 
will  be  spent. 

In  Cleveland,  which  was  not  affected  much  by  the  flood, 
some  very  large  structures  have  been  announced  during  the 
past  month,  and  work  is  being  proceeded  with  on  several  of 
them.  One  of  the  largest  to  be  announced  is  a  twelve-story 
structure  on  Euclid  avenue,  opposite  East  14th  street,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Dr.  Parker  homestead.  The  lot  has  a 
frontage  of  eighty-six  feet  on  Euclid  avenue  and  is  320  feet 
deep.  A  lease  has  been  given  for  ninety-nine  years  to  E.  C. 
Beach  and  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a 
twelve-story  office  building  for  physicians  in  the  front  and 
a  large  building  in  the  rear  containing  musical  studios. 

Another  big  building  which  has  been  started  will  repre¬ 
sent  an  outlay  of  $1,000,000  and  will  be  constructed  for  the 
William  Bingham  Company,  wholesale  dealers  in  hardware. 
It  is  to  be  erected  at  West  9th  street  and  Mandrake  avenue 
and  will  contain  about  twelve  acres  of  floor  space.  It  will 
be  eight  stories  on  West  9th  street  and  eleven  stories  on 
West  10th  street.  The  building  will  be  of  brick,  steel  and 
concrete  construction. 

A  sixteen-story  building  costing  not  less  than  $1,000,000 
is  planned  for  the  site  of  the  Star  Theater  building  on 
Euclid  avenue,  near  East  9th  street.  A  lease  on  the  property 
was  recently  taken  by  Drew  &  Campbell,  who  will  erect  a 
new  sixteen-story  building.  The  building  which  will  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  property  will  be  used  for  mercantile  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  ground  floor,  with  offices  above,  and  will  be  of 
the  most  modern  type  of  construction. 

Another  big  building  announced  during  the  past  month  is 
to  be  erected  for  the  Terminal  Warehouse  Company  on  West 
9th  street  and  running  through  to  West  10th  street.  It  will 
be  thirteen  stories  high  in  the  rear  and  eight  stories  high  in 
front.  Railroad  tracks  will  enter  the  building  in  the  base¬ 
ment  at  the  rear.  There  will  be  2,000,000  cubic  feet  of  cold 
storage  space  and  1,000,000  feet  of  space  for  general  stor¬ 
age.  The  unique  feature  of  the  building  is  to  be  a  large 
room  which  is  to  be  kept  cold  by  artificial  means  and  is  to 
be  used  for  a  haven  for  people  suffering  from  hay  fever. 

The  Crowell  &  Sherman  Company  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  $1,000,000  art  museum  for  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  contract  was  awarded  pending  the  approval  of 
certain  members  of  the  commission.  The  building  is  to  be  a 
large  fireproof  structure  in  Wade  Park,  facing  Euclid  ave¬ 
nue,  and  large  quantities  of  brick  and  fireproofing  material 
will  be  used  throughout. 

Improvements  costing  about  $450,000  are  planned  by  the 
D.  &  C.  and  C.  &  B.  boat  lines  at  the  foot  of  East  9th  street, 
where  large  landing  piers  for  the  lake  passenger  boats  are 
to  be  built.  Two  large  brick  passenger  stations  80x80  feet 
in  size  are  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  piers,  and 
there  will  also  be  ornamental  freight  sheds.  The  city  has 
arranged  to  lease  the  property  to  the  boat  companies  for  a 
long  period  of  years  and  the  companies  have  agreed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  improvements  at  once.  It  is  aimed  to  get  them 
into  operation  by  the  spring  of  next  year.  Gray  faced  brick 
with  terra  cotta  trimmings  will  be  used  in  constructing  the 
stations. 

Nearly  twice  as  much  building  is  provided  for  in  the 
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permits  issued  by  the  city  building  inspector  for  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  as  was  provided  in  the  permits  in 
the  same  period  for  1912.  For  the  first  four  months  of  1913 
building  permits  aggregating  in  value  $6,024,011  were  re¬ 
corded,  as  against  $3,511,411  for  1912. 

A  high-class  apartment  house  to  face  Wade  Park  lake, 
near  Euclid  avenue,  is  being  planned  by  A.  H.  Weis  for  the 
Esplanade  Apartment  Company.  The  building  will  have  a 
frontage  of  sixty  feet  and  a  depth  of  150  feet  and  will  be 
seven  stories  high,  costing  $175,000.  It  will  be  of  Gothic 
architecture  with  terra  cotta  being  used  for  the  front  facade. 

A  number  of  good  sized  building  projects  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  local  builders  from  out-of-town  points.  A  new  city 
hospital  building  is  to  be  erected  at  Bellaire,  O.,  by  Archi¬ 
tect  Frank  L.  Packard,  of  Columbus.  A  large  church  for 
the  congregation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Church  at  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  is  being  planned  by  Architect  H.  A.  Walch,  of 
Cleveland.  Badgley  &  Nicholas,  Cleveland  architects,  have 
prepared  plans  for  alterations  to  a  large  high  school  building 
at  Berea,  together  with  a  design  for  a  large  addition.  Archi- 


BURNED  CLAY  PRODUCTS  BEST. 


SINCE  A  PART  of  Dayton,  O.,  was  destroyed  by  the 
recent  floods  and  resulting  conflagrations,  and  must 
necessarily  be  rebuilt,  it  is  only  natural  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  building  affairs  to  speculate  as  to  what  building 
material  will  be  used  for  the  most  part  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  city. 

Dayton  is  conveniently  located  in  a  rich  section  of  the 
greatest  clay  state  of  the  Union,  and  is  within  easy  shipping 
distance  pf  clayworking  plants  of  all  sorts,  so  there  is  no 
lack  of  good  material.  The  Ohio  Face  Brick  Association  is  a 
live  organization,  too  much  so  to  overlook  the  opportunity  to 
boost  clay  products.  One  of  the  pioneer  firms  of  clay  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers,  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  is  a 
great  power  in  Dayton,  and  its  influence  with  that  of  other 
local  firms  identified  with  the  industry,  will  certainly  insure 
a  reasonable  effort  to  boost  clay  products. 

Then,  too,  Dayton  architects  and  builders  certainly  aver¬ 
age  up  in  intelligence  and  energy  with  their  contemporaries 


A  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  Brick  Paved  Country  Road. 


tects  Howard  &  Merriam,  of  Columbus,  have  plans  ready 
for  a  fine  new  high  school  at  Sandusky,  O.  These  projects 
will  be  gone  on  with  during  the  coming  summer. 

E.  M.  Statler,  proprietor  of  the  huge  Statler  Hotel  in 
Cleveland,  is  negotiating  for  a  tract  of  land  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  $5,000,000  hotel. 
The  report  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Statler,  who  says  that 
he  believes  the  new  project  will  be  under  way  shortly. 

Negotiations  are  about  to  be  resumed  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  union  depot  in  Cleveland.  A  number  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  indicated  that  they  are  ready  to  proceed  with  this 
work,  and  they  will  have  interviews  with  the  mayor  and  city 
council  shortly.  The  railroad  companies  have  promised  to 
build  a  $5,000,000  building  as  soon  as  suitable  land  can  be 
released  to  them. 

Thirty  miles  of  paved  roadways  are  to  be  laid  by  the 
county  of  Cuyahoga  during  this  summer.  Nearly  all  the  main 
county  roads  have  been  paved  and  many  of  the  thoroughfares 
now  being  paved  are  cross  sections.  Cuyahoga  county  has 
been  paving  its  rural  highways  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a 
year  and  has  already  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,000 
on  this  work.  A.  Buckeye. 


throughout  the  country.  The  property  holders  of  Dayton  are 
not  blind  to  their  own  interests.  They  have  seen  frame 
structures  float  away  or  be  consumed  by  flames  where  brick 
structures  remained  practically  unharmed.  They  will  not 
be  slow  to  make  their  own  comparisons  and  estimates  of  the 
relative  merits  of  permanent  versus  temporary  structures. 
Experience  is  a  dear  teacher.  Those  in  the  flooded  districts 
certainly  will  not  forget  or  ignore  their  experiences  in  re¬ 
building  the  city. 

Those  engaged  in  the  clay  industries  are  not  stupid,  nor 
are  they  “asleep  at  the  switch,”  as  some  would  make  out. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  much  alive  to  their  own 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  clay  industries.  The  Ohio 
brick  manufacturers  are  as  wide  awake  and  intelligent  as 
any  class  of  men  to  be  found  in  any  line  of  business.  They 
are  fully  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  They  may 
not  have  done  as  good  “team  work”  as  those  engaged  in 
some  other  lines  of  trade,  they  may  have  counted  too  serene¬ 
ly  on  the  superior  merits  of  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  but 
they  have  not  been  idle,  nor  are  they  in  need  of  the  service 
of  self-appointed  advisers,  clairvoyants  or  soothsayers. 

The  many  splendid  brick  structures  of  Dayton  attest  the 
superiority  of  brick  over  all  other  building  materials,  and 
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we  are  confident  that  the  greater  Dayton  will  be  built  large¬ 
ly  of  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta.  The  city  has  its  full  quota 
of  wide-awake  boosters.  Among  other  live  organizations  is 
the  Automobile  Club.  Its  organ,  The  Dayton  Autoist,  is  a 
very  interesting  magazine.  In  a  recent  issue  it  published  an 
interesting  suggestion  on  “Brick  Paved  Roadways,”  contrib¬ 
uted  by  C.  W.  Raymond,  Jr.,  which  we  are  pleased  to  repro¬ 
duce,  with  cordial  thanks  for  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

A  “Good  Roads”  Suggestion. 

The  proposition  of  good  roads  is,  to  the  average  layman, 


ace  to  the  agriculturist.  Not  only  this,  but  the  wearing  of  a 
small  hole,  which  after  once  started,  rapidly  grows;  makes 
an  inroad  into  the  taxpayer’s  pocketbook  if  kept  in  repairs, 
or  a  loss  of  the  original  investment,  and  a  bad  road  full  of 
chuck  holes  and  ruts,  if  not. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  this  condition  on  the  Lebanon 
pike  between  Dayton  and  Centerville — the  lumps  which  have 
been  added  to  replace  holes — and  this  condition  also  obtains 
on  the  Dayton  and  Troy  road.  It  is  fast  becoming  a  condi¬ 
tion  between  West  Carrollton  and  Miamisburg,  in  addition 
to  the  deep  ruts  which  are  now  worn  in  this  road  surface. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  ideal  road  is  one  which  does 


A  Portion  of  the  Splendid  Brick  Paved  Country  Roadway  Extending  from  Cleveland  to  Akron,  OJiio. 


A  Delightful  Drive  on  the  Canal  Road,  a  Part  of  the  Cleveland- Akron  Brick  Paved  Roadway. 


merely  a  matter  of  their  smooth  surface,  without  considering 
their  absolute  dependability  under  all  conditions,  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  and  their  permanency. 

Montgomery  county  has  tried  out,  to  its  utmost  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  rather  dis-satisfaction,  the  macadamized  pike,  which, 
as  we  all  know,  requires  constant  attention  after  it  is  once 
installed,  and  originates  a  dust  which  is  receiving  very  con¬ 
siderable  complaint  from  the  farmers.  This  dust  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  to  the 
point  where  it  has  become,  in  some  sections,  a  serious  men- 


not  wear  these  holes  nor  wear  into  ruts,  does  not  originate 
dust,  is  hard  and  firm  under  all  conditions  of  weather,  re¬ 
quires  no  upkeep,  and  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  climatic 
changes.  For  some  reason  this  ideal  condition  has  not  yet 
entered  the  brain-pan  of  our  local  county  commissioners. 
Perhaps,  because  the  proposition  has  not  been  put  to  them 
as  strongly  as  it  might.  Therefore,  a  little  local  sentiment, 
added  to  the  irrefutable  arguments  in  favor  of  good  road¬ 
ways,  might  not  come  amiss. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wish  to  emphatically  say  that  this 
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includes  grading  and  excavating  for  the  laying  of  the  brick, 
and  does  not  include  such  work  as  the  cutting  down  of  hills, 
filling  and  widening,  as  may  be  determined  by  local  condi¬ 
tions. 

Our  speedometer  shows  the  mileage  from  the  center  of 
Dayton  to  Fountain  Square  to  be  approximately  fifty  miles, 
either  by  the  Springboro  pike  or  the  river  road  through  Mid¬ 
dletown  and  Hamilton.  We  have,  personally,  never  had  suffi¬ 
cient  nerve  to  tackle  the  job  of  driving  a  car  over  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  pike.  Assuming  that  the  distance  is  fifty  miles  by 
actual  measurement,  and  by  the  process  of  elimination  we 


ideal  condition  is  not  an  impossibility,  nor  is  it  prohibitive 
in  cost.  Again,  it  is  not  theoretical,  but  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  tried  out  as  not  to  even  require  the  necessity  of  ar¬ 
gument  where  once  used.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  brick- 
paved  roadway. 

Cuyahoga  county  has  something  like  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  brick-paved  road.  There  is  a  brick-paved  road 
between  Cleveland  and  Akron,  a  distance  something  like  forty 
miles.  If  it  is  possible  for  northern  Ohio  to  build  a  road 
from  Cleveland  to  Akron,  surely  we  are  not  ready  to  give 
up  and  say  that  Montgomery  county  cannot  do  the  same 


A  View  of  the  Ansel  Brick  Paved  Road  That  Skirts  Rockefeller  Park,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  Perfect  Brick  Pavement — There  Are  Hundreds  of  Miles  of  Similar  Pavement  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 


ling.  We  wish  now  to  present  you  with  a  proposition  which 
iay,  in  its  first  conception,  seem  impossibly  herculean,  and 
lat  idea  is  to  brick-pave  a  road  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati, 
'nly  a  matter  of  about  fifty  miles. 

Reports  from  Cuyahoga  county,  given  authoritatively,  say 
iat  the  cost  of  a  brick-paved  roadway,  according  to  the 
pecifications  of  the  National  Association  of  Paving  Brick 
fanufacturers,  costs  only  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  mile 
er  foot  width,  or  in  other  words,  a  roadway  with  a  sixteen- 
>ot  brick-paved  wheelway,  with  a  narrow  dirt  road  on  either 
de,  has  only  cost  from  $16,000  to  $19,200  per  mile.  This 


have,  we  will  say,  about  four  miles  in  Dayton,  a  mile  in 
Miamisburg,  a  mile  in  Franklin,  two  in  Middletown,  four 
miles  in  Hamilton  and  about  six  miles  in  Cincinnati,  already 
paved,  giving  us  eighteen  miles,  or  leaving  only  thirty-two 
miles  to  be  completed  at  an  average  cost  of  $19,200  a  mile, 
gives  us  an  expenditure  of  only  $614,400  to  brick-pave  that 
road.  Is  a  three-quarter-million-dollar  proposition  too  big  for 
Montgomery,  Warren,  Butler  and  Hamilton  counties?  No, 
not  if  we  don’t  want  it  to  be. 

This  would  give  us  one  of  the  grandest  roadways  possible, 
a  smooth  surface,  sufficient  room  for  passing  other  vehicles, 
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a  road  over  which  any  team  of  horses  or  auto  truck  can 
travel,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  load,  freedom  from  re¬ 
pairs,  with  all  assurance  of  no  interruption,  no  dust  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  farmer  or  pleasure.  An  agriculturist  can  also 
haul  any  load  his  team  can  pull,  in  any  weather  that  his 
climate  affords.  In  fact,  there  is  no  condition  under  which 
the  road  is  not  serviceable,  short  of  floods  and  dynamite. 

We,  therefore,  have  to  suggest  that  the  automobile  clubs 
and  users  of  Dayton,  Miamisburg,  Franklin,  Middletown,  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Cincinnati  get  together  on  this  proposition,  as  it 
will  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  not  only  in  the  immediate 
value  of  the  road  to  the  country,  but  in  its  advertising  effect 
of  southwestern  Ohio.  It  will  mean  further,  extensions  to 
other  arteries  of  travel  leading  to  the  larger  villages,  perfect 
pleasure  for  the  motorist  and  the  highest  efficiency  for  the 
farmer. 

Dayton  to  Cincinnati  on  a  Brick  Road. 

One  does  not  ordinarily  connect  a  brick  pavement  with 
things  beautiful,  but  the  evidence  of  pavements  made  shows 
that  they  do  materially  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  scen¬ 
ery.  This  result  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
smoothness  of  the  roadway,  its  permanency  and  with  no 
maintenance  cost,  adds  a  moral  effect  not  seen,  but  felt. 

Could  anything  be  more  beautiful  or  pleasurable  than  to 
skim  along  Ansel  road,  which  skirts  Rockefeller  Park  at 
Cleveland?  The  Canal  road  is  a  bit  of  scenery  which  might 
be  found  in  many  places  near  Dayton,  as  well  as  the  Miles 
road  with  its  fourteen-foot  wheelway. 

Take  one  of  these  photographs  just  for  a  moment;  hold 
it  up;  concentrate  your  eyes  upon  it  and  imagine  you  are  on 
your  way  to  Cincinnati  with  a  party  of  congenial  friends, 
with  a  prospective  smooth  road,  no  tire  troubles,  no  ruts,  a 
good  dinner  at  the  Bismark,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  swift¬ 
running  motor  whirling  you  along  at  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  with  never  a  jar 
to  the  pleasure. 

Our  photographs  show  roads  in  Cuyahoga  county,  and  a 
little  description  of  them,  we  are  sure,  will  be  appreciated 
by  our  readers.  The  Canal  road  runs  from  Cleveland 
city  limits  to  Newburg  Heights  and  South  Newburg  village, 
and  was  laid  in  1909.  The  Bedford  road,  which  was  laid 
six  years  ago,  is  sixteen  feet  wide  and  is  part  of  the  brick- 
paved  highway  between  Cleveland  and  Akron.  This  road 
is  largely  used  by  the  Cleveland  automobile  testers,  which, 
with  their  high  speed,  gives  a  road  surface  the  hardest  usage 
that  can  be  put  upon  it.  Besides  this  service,  several  hun¬ 
dred  wagons  and  automobiles  are  passing  over  it  daily.  The 
North  Ridge  road  is  typical  of  Cuyahoga  roadways,  being 
paralleled  by  a  natural  dirt  road,  the  curbs  being  flush  with 
;he  brick  pavement  and  earth  road.  There  is  also  being 
luilt  between  Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  a 
jrick-paved  highway;  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  by 
■ail. 

It  is  this  class  of  road  work  that  should  be  started  in 
Montgomery  county,  and  can  be  very  easily  constructed  be- 
rween  Dayton  and  Cincinnati,  which  will  not  only  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  but  make  it  easier  of  access  and  is 
an  economic  proposition  for  the  ruralist,  as  well  as  increas¬ 
ing  the  real  estate  values  adjacent  to  the  brick-paved  high¬ 
way  and  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side  of  it. 


IMPORTS  VERSUS  EXPORTS. 


Our  imports  of  earthen,  stone  and  china  ware  are  drop¬ 
ping  off  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  dollars  a  year,  while 
the  export  trade  is  picking  up  at  about  the  same  or  a  greater 
rate.  The  imports  in  this  class  for  the  calendar  year  1912 
amounted  to  $9,711,357,  as  compared  to  $10,846,812  in  1911, 
while  the  exports  were  $4,261,171,  as  compared  to  $2,700,900 
in  1911.  This  is  a  pretty  cheerful  report,  and  it  ought  to 
make  the  pottery  folks  feel  good. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 


E  HAD  IT  with  him.  Had  the  goods  with  him 
and  the  wrapper  loosened.  There  was  no  usi 
asking  any  leading  question,  and  it  was  to< 
late  to  dodge  him  and  escape,  so  I  waited  ant 
had  it  out. 


“Probably  you  wouldn’t  think  of  it,  Gates,  but  I  have  jus 
reached  one  of  the  milestones  of  life.  One  of  those  thing! 

that  mark  off  and  separate  it: 
great  and  marked  periods.  One  o 
those  occasions  that  bring  you  u] 
standing  suddenly,  like  runninj 
against  a  door  in  the  dark.  Om 
of  those  occasions  where  you  haw 
to  stop  and  take  notice.  When 
there  is  no  putting  it  off  or  de 
laying,  but  prompt  and  earnes 
thought  must  be  given,  and  mus 
be  given  at  once. 

“My  boy  has  begun  to  shave 
Not  that  he  needed  to,  mind  you 
but  just  because  he  has.  They  ai 
ways  begin  before  they  have  to.  You  did,  and  so  did  I.  It  i 
one  of  those  things  where  the  remedy  occurs  before  the  die 


W.  D.  Gates. 


ease.  The  down  on  the  lip  is  inspected,  again  and  again,  an< 
then  some.  He  passes  barber  shop  after  barber  shop,  bu 
lacks  the  nerve.  Finally  he  braces  up  and  nerves  himself  ti 
the  ordeal,  takes  his  seat  in  the  chair,  priding  himself  tha 
he  has  the  right,  and  will  demand  it  and  enjoy  it.  A  glanc 
down  the  line  of  chairs,  however,  looks  to  him  like  a  conven 
tion  of  all  the  whiskers  in  the  town  and  he  weakly  asks  for  i 
hair  cut,  when  he  has  already  had  so  many  that  the  barbe 
has  to  study  a  bit  to  see  how  he  is  going  to  do  it  from  thi 
outside. 

“Then  he  gives  up  the  barber  shop  idea  and  investigate: 
Dad’s  shaving  appliances.  Dad  has  gathered  in  quite  a  col 
lection  of  apparatus,  most  of  which  he  doesn’t  care  for,  bu 
which  he  hates  to  throw  away,  but  he  always  has  one  par 
ticular  favorite.  He  always  has  a  razor  that  is  his  pet.  I 
isn’t  a  gaudy  affair  at  all,  but  he  has  found  by  long  and  oftei 
repeated  experiment  that  it  is  a  comfort  on  all  occasions  an< 
always  reliable.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  his  few  really  esteemei 
treasures  and  he  loves  it  and  treasures  it  beyond  most  o 
his  possessions.  No  one  can  account  for  it,  but  it  alway: 
happens  that  the  boy  passes  over  the  pearl  and  ivory  hau 
died  razor  frauds  that  the  old  man  has  gotten  sold  on  ii 
the  past,  and  which  would  be  supposed  to  attract  the  at 
tention  of  the  young  man,  and  which  would  be  admirable  fo 
his  use,  inasmuch  as  they  would  never  cut  anything,  but  th 
fact  remains  that  he  always  passes  these  by  and,  unerringly 
selects  the  old  man’s  special  pet 

“The  one  thing  he  has  particularly  noted,  with  the  bar 
ber,  has  been  that  the  very  first  thing  he  did  with  the  razo 
was  to  hone  it  carefully  and  thoroughly.  I  said  carefully- 
that  is  wrong,  I  should  have  said  carelessly.  He  has  oftei 
and  again  marvelled  at  this  careless  stropping  process  o 
the  barber.  How  he  could  handle  such  a  delicate  and  fragil< 
instrument  in  such  careless  and  free  manner  and  make  i 
slap  and  ring  against  the  strop! 

“This  appears  to  the  boy  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  th 
game,  and  so,  as  soon  as  he  has  selected  his  Dad’s  specia 
razor  treasure,  he  reaches  for  the  strop  and  proceeds  to  ge 
action  between  the  two.  The  havoc  the  boy  can  make  witl 
these  two  articles  is  the  most  appalling  of  anything  of  whicl 
I  know.  Two  articles,  each  the  best  of  its  kind,  can  sudden!: 
each  put  the  other  out  of  business.  The  razor  will  be  use 
less  to  Dad  unless  carefully  gone  over  by  the  professional 
who  will,  incidentally,  lecture  Dad  as  to  the  abuse  of  i 
good  tool.  The  strop  will  be  seamed  and  gashed,  torn  anc 


TO  PAVE  OR  NOT  TO  PAVE 


1  hat  our  roads  are  heir  to, — *tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish’d.  To  pave, — to  pave  with  brick! — 

To  pave  with  brick!  Perchance  to  pay!  Ay,  there’s  the  rub; 
For  in  that  tax  on  highways,  what  payments  may  come, 

When  we  have  covered  o’er  these  muddy  ruts. 

Must  give  us  pause.  There’s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  many  roads; 

For  who  would  bear  the  shock  and  jar  of  travel. 

The  trip’s  delay,  the  city  man’s  contumely. 

The  pangs  of  lonely  life,  the  markets  miss’d. 

The  loaded  wagons  broken,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  farmers  of  the  progressive  take. 

When  he  himself  might  his  pavement  make 

With  a  few  thousand  brick?  W^ho  would  these  troubles  bear 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  paving, 

The  unknown  tax  from  whose  burden 
No  tax  payer  escapes,  puzzles  the  will. 

And  makes  us  rather  suffer  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  the  cost  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  pavements  of  great  length  and  worth 
With  this  regard  are  left  unlaid, 

And  lose  the  people  millions. 

— W.  D.  P.  W. 
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By  Frost  nor  Fire,  norFL00D,nor  even 
Time  are  well  burned  clays  destroyed 


FRAME 


These  pictures  taken  during  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  floods  of  March,  and  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  The  American 
Clay  Machinery  Company,  show  that  Brick  is  a  safer  building  material  than  frame  and  when  permanency  is  considered  is  much 
cheaper.  It  makes  your  investment  safe  and  sure  in  fire  and  flood  and  costs  little  if  any  more. 

Moral— Use  BRICK,  the  only  fireproof  building  material. 
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slashed,  and  absolutely  ruined.  Really  the  only  absolutely 
uninjured  thing  left  to  emerge  from  the  carnage  will  be  the 
down  on  the  lip  of  the  boy,  which  will  always  be  uninjured 
and  untouched.  The  razor  and  the  strop  will  emerge  in 
ruin.  The  boy’s  lip  will  bear  many  a  scratch  and  cut,  but 
the  down  on  the  lip  will  survive  without  the  loss  of  one 
downy  hair. 

“Of  course,  you  do  not  discover  this  general  wreck  until 
you  go  to  shave  after  your  boy  has  taken  the  train  back  to 
his  school.  Then  you  take  stock  of  the  general  wreck  and 
restock  your  outfit.  If  you  are  a  wise  father,  you  recall  your 
own  boyhood  experiences  and  write  him  a  good  long  letter 
of  advice,  sending  therewith  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  and  an 
old  suspender  for  him  to  practice  with  till  he  comes  home, 
when  you  promise  him  some  personal  instruction  and  an 
outfit  for  his  very  own.”  Gates. 


A  GRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF 

BRICK  BUILDINGS. 


THAT  BRICK  is  a  superior  building  material  and  rises 
supreme  to  flood  as  well  as  fire  has  just  been  proven 
in  a  strong  and  forceful  manner  by  the  American  Clay 
Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  O.  While  Bucyrus  was  not 
in  the  flooded  district  and  not  in  any  way  hampered  by  the 
floods,  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  saw  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  boost  brick  by  getting  some  good  photographs 
of  brick  houses  which  had  withstood  the  flood  where  frame 
houses  were  crushed  like  egg  shells  or  floated  away  entirely. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  sent  a  photog¬ 
rapher  into  the  flooded  district  in  order  to  get  views  which 
would  illustrate  the  superiority  of  brick.  A  group  of  these 
photographs  is  published  on  another  page  of  The  Clay- 
Workek  and  it  is  the  desire  of  The  Clay-Worker  that  the 
clay  product  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  give  credit 
to  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  for  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  excellent  showing.  It  is  only  another  evidence  of 
the  boosting  spirit  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany. 

It  was  this  same  desire  to  assist  the  manufacturers  of 
clay  products  which  induced  the  American  Clay  Machinery 
Company  to  promote  and  manage  the  Clay  Products  Expo¬ 
sition  with  the  desire  that  the  public  in  general  might  be 
convinced  of  the  superiority  and  extent  of  burned  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  and  incidentally  to  show  the  clay  product  manufacturers 
themselves  that  they  are  manufacturing  a  material  from 
which  a  most  excellent  exposition  can  be  built.  The  con¬ 
tinued  enterprise  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company 
is  certainly  commendable. 


REYNOLDSVI LLE  BRICK  AND  TILE  COMPANY  IN¬ 
CREASES  OUTPUT. 

— 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  stockholders  of  The  Rey- 
noldsville  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  the 
following  directors  were  elected:  Clyde  C.  Murray,  Henry 
Herpel,  George  Mellinger,  C.  G.  O’Donnel,  Reynoldsville,  Pa., 
and  H.  N.  Widdowson,  of  Mahaffey,  Pa.  At  the  organization 
of  the  board  of  directors,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Cljde  C.  Murray,  president;  H.  N.  Widdowson,  vice-president; 
Henry  Herpel,  treasurer,  and  Margaret  C.  Stoke,  secretary. 
At  the  annual  meeting  the  property  of  the  Sykesville  Clay 
Products  Company  was  taken  over  by  this  company  under 
a  three-year  lease,  with  an  option  of  five  years,  and  their 
plant  will  now  be  operated  as  Plant  No.  2  of  The  Reynolds¬ 
ville  Brick  and  Tile  Company.  This  plant  will  continue  to 
manufacture  red  wire-cut,  rough  textured  and  repressed  brick, 
the  same  as  in  the  past,  and  will  add  about  4,000,000  brick 
fo  the  annual  capacity  of  the  Reynoldsville  company,  and 

win  Sive  a  capacity  of  approximately  14,000,000  bricks  per 

annum. 

J.  B.  Yowell,  of  Dudley,  Ill.,  ceramic  chemist,  and  gradu¬ 


ate  of  the  Ceramic  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Uibana,  Ill.,  has  direct  charge  of  the  manufacturing  and 
burning  on  both  plants.  Mr.  Yowell  comes  well  recommended 
and  has  been  giving  some  excellent  results  that  reflects  credit 
upon  his  former  instructors,  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  Prof 
R.  T.  Stull. 

C.  G.  O’Donnel  retains  his  position  as  superintendent  of 
the  Reynoldsville  factory,  and  S.  B.  Long,  of  Sykesville,  Pa., 
formerly  manager  of  the  Sykesville  Clay  Products  Company! 
will  act  as  superintendent  of  the  Sykesville  plant. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

LOUISVILLE  BRICK  NEWS. 


O  FAR  AS  KNOWN  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  Louisville  that  the 
local  manufacturers  were  so  hard  put  to 
it  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade  in  build¬ 
ing  brick.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  Louisville  Hydraulic  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  the  largest  producer  here, 
has  been  out  of  commission  for  a  season, 
and  is  not  producing  anything  now  and  has 
no  stock  on  hand  to  sell.  In  addition  to  this  lessening  of 
the  local  producing  capacity,  there  was  an  unusually  heavy 
demand  last  fall,  cleaning  up  everything  closely,  and  this 
spring  the  call  for  brick  is  urgent  and  for  more  than  the  lo¬ 
cal  manufacturers  are  able  so  far  to  produce.  Building  op¬ 
erations  are  starting  off  very  nicely  with  every  prospect  that 
this  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  years  in  the  building  busi¬ 
ness.  Among  the  big  down-town  buildings  work  was  carried 
on  right  through  the  winter  and  this  kept  up  the  demand  for 
face  brick  and  for  hollow  block  fireproofing  material  so  that 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  this  product  have  been 
kept  busy  supplying  the  current  needs  of  the  trade  and  have 
not  been  able  to  accumulate  stock  ahead  against  the  in¬ 
creased  spring  demand. 

The  West  Point  Brick  and  Lumber  Company,  which  has 
been  helping  out  the  local  needs  by  shipping  quite  a  lot  of 
building  brick  in  here  from  West  Point,  was  interrupted  in 
its  shipping  by  the  floods  which  not  only  overflowed  parts 
of  Louisville  and  worked  havoc  in  the  lowlands,  but  also 
interfered  for  a  while  with  railway  traffic.  The  traffic  is 
being  resumed  now,  however,  and  the  situation  is  being  re¬ 
lieved  so  far  as  West  Point  shipping  into  here  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  local  brickyards,  that  of  the  Louisville  Brick 
Company,  at  38th  and  Rudd,  was  in  the  flood  district  and  is 
at  this  writing  busy  with  a  mighty  nasty  job  of  cleaning  up 
and  putting  in  order  again.  They  have  a  levee  around  the 
plant  that  protects  it  from  ordinary  floods,  but  the  flood 
which  came  down  the  Ohio  in  April  was  not  an  ordinary  flood. 
It  climbed  right  over  the  levee  and  the  waters  stood  about 
ten  feet  deep  in  the  brickyard  and  among  some  of  the  kilns. 
The  result  was  to  destroy  about  120,000  green  brick  and  to 
delay  operations  and  make  a  nasty  mess  to  clean  up.  They 
are  busy  cleaning  up  at  this  writing  and  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  get  things  in  a  normal  working  condition  again  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  trade.  There  is  plenty  of  demand 
and  it  promises  with  all  to  be  a  big  year  with  them  in  the 
brick  business. 

M.  J.  Bannon,  of  the  Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  Company 
and  the  Louisville  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  reports  that  their 
yards  were  not  in  the  flood  district  and  so  they  were  not 
bothered  any  except  a  little  interruption  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  rains.  He  reports  business  as  being  pretty  good  all 
around  and  a  demand  that  readily  takes  about  all  they  can 
produce. 

The  Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  full  of  business 
all  around,  both  in  the  demand  for  brick  and  the  call  for 
drain  tile.  T.  Bishop,  head  of  this  industry,  is  out  in  the 
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country  much  of  the  time  these  days  because  this  is  the  busy 
season  for  laying  drain  tile  and  he  not  only  makes  the  tile 
but  he  takes  contracts  and  lays  it  for  people.  This  keeps 
him  very  busy  a  good  part  of  his  time  looking  after  the  out¬ 
side  work.  They  are  busy  at  the  building  brick  end,  too,  so 
busy,  in  fact,  that  they  don’t  know  which  way  to  turn.  They 
are  not  able  to  supply  all  their  customers  with  all  their  needs 
and  it  makes  the  business  difficult  because  they  do  not  like 
to  disappoint  or  send  them  somewhere  else  for  brick,  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  pushing  the  business  to  their  utmost 
in  an  effort  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

The  Coral  Ridge  Brick  Company,  a  new  enterprise  in  the 
city,  is  equipping  a  model  plant  and  yard  out  in  South  Louis¬ 
ville  that  is  expected  to  be  put  into  commission  soon  and 
this  will  probably  help  out  the  local  supply  enough  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation.  Some  addition  to  the  manufacturing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  this  kind  is  needed,  too,  because  it  is  already  evident 
that  the  present  equipment  of  the  local  manufacturers  is 
not  able  to  take  care  of  the  trade  at  the  present  season. 

The  Hillenbrands  are  operating  two  yards,  the  original 
yard  on  Spring  street,  known  as  the  East  End  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  and  one  of  the  old  yards  of  the  Louisville  Hydraulic 
Brick  Company,  out  on  Poplar  Level  road,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  some  time  ago  by  Andrew  Hillenbrand,  and  is"  now 
being  operated  as  the  Hillenbrand  Brick  Manufacturing  Com- 
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pany.  They  are  as  busy  as  they  can  be  at  the  yards  and 
expect  to  be  kept  hustling  all  the  year. 

Up  at  Owen  Tyler’s  in  the  Tyler  building,  where  they  spe¬ 
cialize  in  hydraulic  face  brick  and  also  carry  a  number  of 
builders’  specialties,  they  are  as  busy  as  they  can  be  these 
days,  and  are  looking  forward  to  a  record-breaking  year  in 
the  business.  They  have  been  furbishing  up  their  brick  dis¬ 
play,  which  is  paneled  into  the  side  walls  of  the  main  office, 
and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  face 
brick  to  be  found,  as  it  shows  brick  layed  in  the  wall  and 
not  simply  a  few  single  samples  here  and  there.  They  had 
a ,  photographer  take  a  picture  of  one  of  the  side  walls  and 
made  a  cut  from  this  for  illustration.  They  have  gotten  out 
a  little  monthly  memorandum  book  which  they  are  distribut¬ 
ing  to  the  trade  as  an  advertising  novelty.  The  booklet,  in¬ 
addition  to  a  couple  of  pages  of  advertising,  carries  a  blank 
page  for  every  day  in  the  month,  and  it  is  the  intention  to 
follow  it  up  with  a  series  of  new  ones  just  before  the  first 
of  each  month  so  as  to  keep  the  reminder  fresh  before  the 
trade. 

H.  B.  Milliken,  of  the  Milliken  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  not 
only  has  a  good  story  of  business  to  smile  over,  but  he  has 
recently  been  honored  with  election  to  the  directorate  of  the 
Builders’  Exchange  of  Louisville.  This  is  no  idle  honor  these 
days,  for  this  is  a  very  live,  wide  awake  exchange,  and  is 
right  now  busily  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reform  and  standard¬ 
ize  building  specifications. 


DRAINING  THE  EVERGLADES. 


IN  THE  SOUTHERN  END  of  Florida  lie  the  Everglades,  a 
treeless  plain,  from  60  to  90  miles  wide  and  140  miles 
long.  The  land,  which  at  the  northern  end  is  twenty-one 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  slopes  gradually  towards  the  south 
ai  d  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  saw  grass  from  two 
to  twelve  feet  high.  The  soil,  which  is  essentially  limestone, 
modified  by  sand,  clay  and  marl  deposits,  is  chiefly  a  black 
mass  of  decayed  mold  or  muck. 

Lake  Okeechobee,  from  which  come  the  waters  which 
overflow  the  ’Glades,  lies  to  the  northward.  This  lake  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  diameter  and  has  an  average  depth  of  twelve 
feet.  It  receives  the  run-off  of  a  large  area  of  flat  pine  woods 
and  open  prairies  lying  to  the  northwest  and  this  in  the 
rainy  season  causes  the  lake  to  overflow  the  region  to  the 
south. 

‘The  Everglades  land  is  not  naturally  wet,"  says  Mr. 
Wright,  chief  drainage  engineer,  "but  the  annual  overflow 
of  Lake  Okeechobee  floods  it  every  year.  The  drainage  plan 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  state  provides  for  the 
construction  of  five  large  canals,  each  fifty  feet  wide  and  ten 
feet  deep,  leading  from  the  lake  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  canals  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
take  the  overflow  from  the  lake  without  submerging  the  ad¬ 
jacent  lands.  There  are  no  engineering  difficulties  whatever 
to  overcome  in  draining  the  Everglades.  It  is  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  assisting  water  to  run  down  hill.  The  proposition  is  a 
big  one  but  not  a  difficult  one.” 

The  project  is  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  water 
supply  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  draining  the  Everglades,  irrigat¬ 
ing  the  lands  tributary  and  providing  navigable  canals.  The 
locks  are  of  a  permanent  type;  they  will  last  forever,  al¬ 
though  of  course  the  doors  will  have  to  be  replaced'  from 
time  to  time. 

A  part  of  the  general  drainage  plan  contemplates  the 
opening  up  of  a  number  of  small  creeks  along  the  coast  so 
as  to  provide  further  outlets  and  facilitate  a  quick  “run-off" 
of  excessive  rainfall  on  the  ’Glades. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  constructed  subsidiary 
canals  or  waterways  which  will  serve  to  drain  the  lands  in 
the  rainy  season  and  also  to  act  as  distributing  canals  for 
the  water  from  the  lake  if  needed  for  sub-irrigation  in  the  dry 
season. 


LET  CONTRACT  FOR  PALM  BEACH  CANAL. 


In  December  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Internal  Im¬ 
provement  Fund  let  the  contract  to  the  National  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  upon  their  bid  of  $.0765 
per  cubic  yard1,  without  classification  as  to  earth  or  rock 
excavation.  This  canal  will  be  constructed  from  Palm  Beach 
to  Lake  Okeechobee  by  the  shortest  and  most  available  route. 
It  will  be  4214  miles  long,  having  an  average  width  on  the 
bottom  of  75  feet,  and  average  depth  of  11  feet,  requiring 
an  excavation  of  approximately  7,100,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
and  665,000  cubic  yards  of  rock.  This  canal  will  be  begun 
July  1st,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  30  months  therefrom. 

The  land  owners  along  the  route  of  the  canal  who  will 
be  affected  by  its  construction  have  contributed  $75,000  in 
cash  and  the  trustees  have  given  10,000  acres  of  land,  which 
has  been  sold  for  $15  per  acre,  or  an  amount  of  $150,000 
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which  has  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  work,  making  a 
total  of  $225,000  already  available.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
construction  of  this  canal  will  cost  about  $600,000. 


IRRIGATION,  DRAINAGE,  OR  WHICH. 


The  government  has  been  investigating  the  possibilities 
of  redeeming  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  by  irrigation.  It  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  enact  laws,  make  liberal  appropriations,  and 
materially  aid  in  the  irrigation  of  the  dry  lands  of  our 
Western  States.  The  Carey  bill,  passed  in  1894,  provided  that 
each  Western  State  might  experiment  with  irrigation.  Under 
this  act,  Congress  granted  a  million  acres  of  arid  government 
land  to  each  Western  State  that  would  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  reclaiming  such  a  body  of  land.  “This  reclama¬ 
tion  included  the  subdivision  of  the  grant  of  land  into  small 
tracts  that  would  be  sold  to  actual  homeseekers.  The  steps 
for  gaining  State  title  are  simple.  Some  promoter  discovers 
a  possible  reclamation  project  and  he  submits  a  plan  for 
its  reclamation  to  the  State  Land  Board.  If,  the  State  ac¬ 
cepts  the  project,  the  plans  are  in  turn  submitted  by  the 
State  officials  to  the  federal  government,”  etc.  I  quote  from 
an  article  in  the  July  Technical  World  Magazine,  entitled 
“Irrigation  Frauds  in  Ten  States.” 

“In  colonizing,  the  promoter  is  allowed  to  collect  the 
acreage  cost  of  reclamation,  which  has  been  made  a  part  of 
his  contract  with  the  State  Land  Board,  this  acreage  cost 
incidentally  including  a  profit  for  the  promoter.” 

Many  hoipeseekers  who  staked  their  savings  on  the  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  promoters  have  become  stranded,  broke 
and  hungry  because  of  the  delay  of  the  promised  water. 

“Several  scores  of  settlers,  on  a  single  Carey  act  project 
in  Oregon,  have  been  waiting  more  than  six  years  for  wrater. 
And  they  are  not  certain  that  they  will-  ever  get  it,  even 
though  they  have  already  paid  for  the  water,  and  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  government  several  years  ago  granted 
them  title  to  the  land,  since  State  officials  had  innocently 
certified  that  the  land  had  actually  been  reclaimed. 

“The  promoters  of  this  Oregon  project,  the  old  Columbian 
Southern,  found  a  little  creek  and  a  large  tract  of  good  land 
in  the  central  part  t)f  the  State.  Then  the  promoters  went 
before  the  old  State  Land  Board,  which  was  supposed  to 
guard  the  interests  of  future  settlers.  The  project  looked 
good  on  paper  and  the  promoters  secured  the  board’s  formal 
O.  K.  to  a  contract.  The  promoters  scattered  their  circulars 
to  the  four  winds.  The  circulars  told  that  the  land  was 
being  reclaimed  under  State  supervision,  and  that  the  State- 
guaranteed  water  rights  had  been  fixed  at  the  extremely 
low  cost  of  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

“The  selling  scheme  was  well  planned,  and  the  promoters 
soon  loaded  off  water  rights  for  20,000  acres,”  but  “many' 
of  the  settlers  were  unable  to  get  water  for  irrigation,  and 
it  was  rumored  that  there  was  not  enough  water  to  go 
around.  The  settlers  became  excited,  then  frenzied.  They 
held  an  indignation  meeting.  The  chief  counsel  of  the  pro¬ 
moting  company  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  in  an  ingenious  manner  the  protests  of  the  settlers. 

“  ‘We’ve  delivered  all  the  water  there  is,’  he  replied,  in 
a  sympathetic  tone,  ‘and  we  can’t  help  it  if  the  Almighty 
runs  short.  The  company  can’t  produce  water,’  he  added, 
‘and  if  the  Tumalow  does  not  contain  enough  water,  then 
each  must  take  his  share  and  be  satisfied.’ 

“The  State  Land  Board  was  aroused  to  make  a  belated 
inquiry  into  the  Columbian  Southern  Carey  act  project.  It 
found  that  the  promoters  had  contracted  to  reclaim  27,000 
acres  of  land — the  amount  of  water  not  having  been  fixed. 
The  promoters  had  then  sold  State-guaranteed  water  rights 
for  20,000  acres,  at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  to  275  prospective 
settlers.  The  total  amount  of  water  in  Tumalow  creek,  on 
which  the  project  depended,  was  sufficient  to  irrigate  only 
8,000  acres — and  approximately  one-half  of  this  water  was 
already  appropriated  by  other  lands.  The  courts  later  de¬ 


cided  that  the  Carey  act  company  was  within  legal  bounds, 
for  it  had  fulfilled  its  agreement  to  supply  water  to  the  set¬ 
tlers.” 

The  ten  States  that  have  accepted  the  Carey  act  offer 
are  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Nevada  and  Washington. 

“One  State  engineer  with  whom  I  talked,  frankly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  was  not  a  single  ‘successful’  Carey  act 
project  in  the  entire  West.  Yet  he  would  not  grant  the 
Carey  act  a  failure. 

“A  few  of  the  projects  are  practically  in  a  wrecked  con¬ 
dition,  due  to  the  financial  failure  of  the  promoting  compa¬ 
nies.  *  *  *  There  was  a  missing  link  in  the  golden 
•hain.  The  promoter  had  a  string  of  dry,  half-finished  dams 
and  ditches  on  his  hands.  The  settlers  were  stranded  on 
the  sun-baked  desert.” 


NEW  PLANT  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  CLAY  WORKS,  LIMITED. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Clay  Works  is  now  building  another 
plant  at  Elmsdale,  N.  S.,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  plants  in  the  province.  The  buildings  will  be  all 
brick  with  structural  steel,  and  entirely  fireproof.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  clay  at  Elmsdale  is  without  doubt  the  finest  clay 
in  Canada,  and  the  product  as  manufactured  by  this  company 
has  gained  a  reputation  which  is  second  to  none.  This  plant 
will  be  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  machinery 
known  to  the  clay  industry,  and  in  connection  with  their 
plant  they  will  have  a  top  coal  fired  continuous  kiln  of  50,000 
daily  capacity.  This  is  the  third  up-to-date  plant  that  the 
Nova  Scotia  Clay  Company  has  built,  and  in  each  case  the 
entire  equipment  was  furnished  by  the  American  Clay  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  O.  They  are  firm  believers 
in  the  coal  fire  continuous  kiln,  and  have  thoroughly  inves¬ 
tigated  the  kiln  question  and  through  their  own  experience 
have  been  convinced  that  this  type  of  kiln  is  the  simplest 
and  most  economical  kiln,  both  in  operation  and  construction, 
and  claim  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  better  results,  as  they 
have  averaged  ninety-five  per  cent.  No.  1  brick  with  this 
type  of  kiln. 

The  Elmsdale  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick 
per  day.  The  clay  will  be  taken  from  the  bank  with  a  steam 
shovel  and  loaded  into  steel  side  dump  clay  cars.  These  cars 
will  be  drawn  up  an  incline  by  a  friction  hoist  to  a  point 
opposite  the  three  wet  grinding  and  mixing  pans,  where  the 
clay  will  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  prepared.  After  being 
prepared  the  clay  passes  over  conveyors  and  is  discharged 
into  a  double  shaft  pugging  and  mixing  mill.  This  mill  is 
all  mounted  on  a  structural  steel  frame  which  sets  directly 
over  the  No.  65  “Auger”  brick  machine.  After  the  clay 
leaves  the  die  it  passes  on  to  the  automatic  cutter  and  out  on 
to  the  off-bearing  belt,  where  the  brick  are  taken  off  and 
placed  on  steel  dryer  cars.  They  are  then  taken  into  the 
sixteen  tunnel  steam  dryer.  This  dryer  is  fireproof  and 
thoroughly  up  to  date.  In  addition  to  the  brickmaking  unit 
there  will  be  a  separate  and  independent  unit  for  making 
tile  and  hollow  ware,  and  there  will  also  be  a  sewer  pipe 
press  installed  to  take  care  of  the  big  demand  for  sewer 
pipe.  Work  has  started  at  Elmsdale  and  the  plant  is  now 
under  construction  and  will  be  rushed  to  completion  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


FORMS  FOR  SPECIAL  ASSESSMENTS,  ILLINOIS. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Baer,  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  has  prepared  and  com¬ 
piled  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  municipal  engineers  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  a  book  on  Forms  for  Special  Assessments. 
This  is  a  revised  edition  presented  with  the  compliments  of 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  which 
was  put  to  great  expense  in  publishing  same.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  107  forms  applicable  to  special  assessment  proceedings 
and  is  of  inestimable  value  to  officials  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  improvement  procedure  under  the  law  of  Illinois. 
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A  RECORD-BREAKING  REPAIR  JOB. 


ON  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  23rd,  the  big 
Corliss  engine  at  the  Illinois  Brick  Company’s  yard 
No.  35,  located  at  Dalton,  Ill.,  got  beyond  control,  and 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  the  flywheel,  weighing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifteen  tons,  went  to  pieces  with  a  roar. 

The  engine  room  was  wrecked,  the  big  six-inch  main 
steam  line  was  torn  apart.  The  line  shaft  in  the  machine 
room  was  bent  and  twisted  out  of  shape.  Two  heavy  cast 
iron  pedestals  supporting  it  were  broken.  The  large  main 
drive  pulley  was  smashed.  Six  or  eight  8x8  inch  roof  and 
floor  supports  were  cut  through  as  though  they  were  made  of 
paper.  The  drive  shaft  of  the  pug  mill  was  bent  out  of 
shape  and  several  gaping  holes  knocked  through  the  brick 
engine  room  walls. 

One  piece  of  the  rim,  weighing  half  a  ton,  landed  in  a 
neighboring  farmer’s  pasture,  a  distance  of  600  feet  away. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  no  one  was  injured.  Luckily  everybody 
was  out  of  the  path  of  the  flying  iron. 

The  plant  had  started  making  brick  on  Monday,  April 
21st,  after  remodeling  the  dryer  and  from  the  way  the  yard 
looked  it  meant  a  lay-off  of  several  weeks. 

General  Superintendent  Lambert  was  notified  and  looked 


View  Showing  Wrecked  Condition  of  Building  Above  Engine. 

over  the  situation.  “Any  one  hurt?’’  was  the  first  question 
he  asked  Yard  Foreman  Kasten. 

“Not  a  man  scratched,”  was  the  answer  he  got. 

“You  boys  are  surely  lucky.  Now  let’s  get  busy  and  make 
brick  again  next  Monday.  It  means  lots  of  work,  but  I  think 
we  can  make  it  if  nobody  falls  down,”  was  his  next  remark. 
“There  is  a  flywheel  at  yard  No.  17  that  we  can  use.” 

He  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  it  meant  work.  The 
wreckage  had  to  be  cleaned  up.  The  line  shaft  had  to  be 
stripped  of  its  pulleys  and  a  new  shaft  put  in.  The  pug  mill 
shaft  renewed.  The  main  36-inch  belt,  116  feet  long,  had 
been  torn  to  pieces.  It  needed  repairing  or  replacing.  The 
floors,  roofs  and  walls  repaired  to  make  them  safe. 

Thursday  morning  the  work  commenced  with  a  rush.  Ev¬ 
eryone  got  busy.  Out  came  the  crank  shaft  and  was  sent 
over  to  Harvey  to  be  turned  down  and  re-keyseated  to  fit  the 
new  wheel.  The  shafting  people  stated  they  had  a  six-inch 
shaft  in  stock  the  right  length.  Over  went  Shop  Superin¬ 
tendent  Peterson  to  look  after  the  keyseating  of  it.  The 
belting  people  yelled  “bloody  murder”  when  informed  that 
they  would  have  to  get  out  a  new  belt  by  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  “Can’t  do  it  without  working  overtime.”  “Get  out  the 
belt — don’t  care  how  you  do  it — get  it  out,”  were  the  orders 
of  the  purchasing  agent. 

Pepin  at  yard  No.  17  ordered  in  a  flat  car  and  commenced 


loading  the  flywheel  at  3:00  o’clock.  At  6:00  o’clock  a  C., 
R.  I.  &  P.  engine  grabbed  it  and  “hiked”  over  to  the  Indiana 
Harbor  railroad  with  it.  At  7:00  o’clock  Thursday  night  the 
wheel  was  at  yard  No.  35,  ready  to  be  unloaded. 

In  the  meantime  carpenters,  bricklayers,  electricians  and 
machinists  were  all  jumping  over  one  another  getting  things 
to  rights.  By  Friday  noon  the  crank  shaft  was  in  place; 
Saturday  evening  the  line  shaft  was  placed  and  lined  up; 
Sunday  the  pulleys  were  put  on  and  keyed  up;  Monday 
morning  at  1:00  o’clock  the  flywheel  was  in  place  and  bolted 
up;  by  4:00  a.  m.  the  main  belts  were  on  and  by  3:15  in  the 
afternoon  the  engine  was  slowly  turning  over  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  had  occurred.  At  3:30  p.  m.  Superintendent  Lambert 
arrived  and  on  looking  the  wheel  over  he  thought  the  two 
halves  of  the  wheel  did  not  fit  up  quite  true  and  ordered  the 


Broken  Main  Drive  Pulley,  Illinois  Brick  Co.’s  Yard  No.  35. 


Wreckage  in  the  Path  of  the  Broken  Flywheel. 


hub  bolts  taken  out  and  the  bottom  half  jacked  over.  So 
out  came  the  big  two  and  one-half-inch  bolts  and  by  the  time 
they  were  back  in  place  and  tightened  up  again  it  was  6:00 
o’clock  and  the  boys  all  good  and  hungry. 

“Speed  Irer  up,  Joe,  and  we’ll  make  a  few  brick  today  any¬ 
way,”  were  the  orders,  and  up  came  the  clay  from  the  pit. 
Everybody  smiled  when  two  or  three  hundred  brick  -were 
run  out. 

In  looking  over  the  governor  it  was  found  that  a  pin 
that  held  one  of  the  bevel  gears  had  worked  out,  thereby 
making  the  governor  powerless  to  control  the  engine. 

Practically  rebuilding  a  wrecked  400  horse  power  engine 
and  thirty  feet  of  six-inch  line  shaft  in  a  little  over  four 
days  was  some  job,  and,  believe  us,  we  don’t  care  to  have 
many  more  of  them. 
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A  MILLION  THOUSAND  BRICKS. 


Lower  Hudson  River  Region  Described  by  United  States 
Geological  Survey  as  Vast  Brickery. 

IT  IS  DIFFICULT  to  realize  the  enormous  quantities  of 
brick  used  annually  in  Greater  New  York.  During  1912 
there  were  over  1,000,000  thousand  used.  The  principal 
source  of  this  vast  quantity  is  the  Hudson  river  region,  which 
extends  along  both  sides  of  the  river  from  New  York  City 
to  Cohoes  and  embraces  ten  counties,  nine  in  New  York  and 
one  in  New  Jersey.  Other  sources  of  supply  are  the  Raritan 
river  region  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

The  year  1911  was  one  of  unusual  interest  in  the  Hudson 
river  region.  It  opened  with  an  increasing  demand  for  brick, 
and  the  price  for  common  was  $7.00  a  thousand,  compared 
with  $4.25  in  1911.  For  several  years  the  use  of  cement  or 
concrete  construction  appeared  to  be  displacing  brick  to 
some  extent,  but  owing  to  the  strong  “back  to  brick”  move¬ 
ment  the  year  1912  saw  in  the  New  York  market  a  change 
favoring  brick  as  the  best  building  material  fo'r  many  pur¬ 
poses. 

Influences  that  have  contributed  to  this  are  the  failure 
of  some  concrete  buildings,  the  advertising  campaign  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  brickmakers,  and  the  improved  quality  of  the 
Hudson  river  brick.  The  average  price  was  the  highest 
since  1906. 

The  marketed  product  in  1912  was  larger  than  that  of 
1911,  and  would  probably  have  been  still  greater  but  for  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  especially  at  Haverstraw,  and  the  strike 
among  the  brickmakers  in  the  Newburgh  district.  The  strike, 
however,  was  of  minor  importance,  as  it  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  but  the  scarcity  of  labor  drawn  away  by  large  con¬ 
struction  enterprises,  such  as  the  Catskill  aqueduct,  railroad 
extensions  and  subway  operations,  was  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  Hudson  river  brickmakers  in  1912.  This  condition  was 
so  serious  that  the  operators  resorted  to  night  work  and 
rainy  day  work  in  loading  barges,  and  imported  laborers  from 
the  South. 

An  important  development  during  the  year  was  the  large 
increase  in  the  use  of  Raritan  river  brick  in  New  York  City. 
For  some  years  New  York  City  has  been  drawing  on  the 
Raritan  river  region  for  brick,  but  in  1912  the  demand  for 
this  brick  was  very  much  greater  than  ever  before. 

On  the  whole  the  year  may  be  considered  one  of  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  demand  was  good,  prices  high,  and  the  mild 
weather  toward  the  end  of  the  year  permitted  shipments  to 
its  very  close,  and  while  the  marketed  product  was  not  the 
largest  recorded,  it  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  1911. 

The  statistics  gathered  by  Jefferson  Middleton  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  show  the  number  of  brick 
marketed  in  the  Hudson  river  region  in  1912  at  1,019,259,000, 
valued  at  $5,850,770,  or  $5.74  per  thousand,  as  compared  with 
926,072,000  brick  in  1911,  valued  at  $4,717,633,  or  $5.09  per 
thousand.  This  was  an  increase  of  93,187,000  brick  and  of 
$1,133,137  in  value.  The  number  of  operating  firms  reporting 
in  1912  was  126.  As  in  other  branches  of  the  clayworking 
industry,  the  number  of  active  firms  reporting  is  not  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  number  of  yards,  as  many  firms  have  more  than 
one  yard. 

Ulster  county  was  the  leading  producer  in  1912,  as  for 
several  years,  with  Rockland  second  and  Dutchess  third. 
All  of  these  counties  showed  an  increase  in  value  of  brick 
marketed  and  all  showed  increased  quantities  except  Dutch¬ 
ess,  which  showed  a  small  decrease  in  the  quantity.  The 
only  county  to  show  a  decrease  in  both  output  and  value  and 
average  value  per  thousand  was  Rensselaer.  This  county 
reported  the  smallest  quantity  and  value  of  brick  in  the 
region.  The  highest  average  value  per  thousand  in  1912 


was  attained  in  Albany  county — $6.10.  This  county  in  1911, 
together  with  Rensselaer,  showed  the  highest  average — 
$5.51.  The  lowest  average  in  1912  was  $5.00  per  thousand  in 
Columbia  county.  In  1911  the  lowest  average,  $4.57,  was  in 
Orange  county. 

New  Jersey’s  portion  of  the  region  contributed  about  five 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  and  value.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
10,067,000  brick  and  of  $32,184.  The  average  price  per  thou¬ 
sand  increased  from  $5.62  in  1911  to  $6.10  in  1912.  This  was 
38  cents  per  thousand  higher  than  that  for  New  York’s  por¬ 
tion  and  36  cents  higher  than  the  average  for  the  whole 
region  and  equal  to  the  highest  average  in  any  county  in  the 
region  in  New  York. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  and  value  of 
common  brick  along  the  Hudson  river  in  1912,  by  counties: 


Production  of  Common  Brick  in  the  Hudson  River  District 
from  Cohoes  to  New  York  City  in  1912,  by  Counties. 


Number  of 

County. 

operating 

Common 

Brick. 

firms  re- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

porting. 

Albany  . 

.  .  12 

71,600 

$  436,626 

Columbia  .  .  .  . 

7 

70,866 

354,589 

Dutchess  .  .  .  . 

.  .  18 

129,860 

765,788 

Greene  . 

6 

34,708 

196,888 

Orange  . 

9 

116,304 

660,089 

Rensselaer  .  .  . 

5 

15,760 

85,797 

Rockland  .  .  .  . 

.  .  27 

207,796 

1,221,428 

Ulster  . 

.  .  24 

259,480 

1,458,554 

Westchester  . 

8 

62,390 

363,098 

Trital  f nr 

New  York  portion 

of  district  .  .  . 

.  .  116 

968,764 

5,542,857 

Bergen  Co.,  N. 

J.  10 

50,495 

307,913 

Grand  Total 

.  .  126 

1,019,259 

$5,850,770 

Average 
price  per 
thousand 

$6.10 

5.00 

5.90 

5.67 

5.68 
5.44 
5.88 
5.62 
5.82 


5.72 

6.10 

$5.74 


New  York’s  portion  contributed  about  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  region.  The  increase  in 
New  York  in  1912  over  1911  was  103,254,000  brick  and  $1,- 
165,321. 

Owing  to  the  promptness  with  which  the  operators  along 
the  Hudson  river  replied  to  the  Survey  inquiries,  early  pub¬ 
lication  in  this  preliminary  form  is  possible.  More  details 
will  be  found  in  the  extract  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  1912,  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Clayworking  In¬ 
dustries  of  the  United  States,  which  will  he  publishel  late  in 
the  summer. 


THE  COAL  SUPPLY. 


One  of  the  interesting,  if  not  startling  features,  of  the 
coal  production  pointed  out  in  a  recent  press  bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Geoglogical  Survey  is  that  the  amount  of  the  annual 
output  doubles  every  ten  years.  This  would  be  startling  and 
suggestive  of  an  early  shortage  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  each  decade  also  brings  with  it  the  development  of 
new  fields  and  the  uncovering  of  still  further  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply.  This  coal  proposition  is  such  a  big  one  all  around  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  any  rational  calculations 
or  safe  predictions  concerning  the  future  of  it.  We  have 
only  used  coal  in  power  production  about  a  hundred  years, 
and  most  of  the  big  development  in  this  line  has  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifty  years.  Right  now  power  development  is 
spreading  and  growing  at  a  teriffic  pace  and  calling  for  an 
enormous  stream  of  coal.  Yet  the  last  few  years  there  have 
been  other  factors  entering,  notably  internal  combustion  en¬ 
gines,  with  the  fuels  therefore,  and  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel 
under  boilers.  These  serve  to  check  in  some  measure  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  demand  for  coal,  and  to  make  uncertain 
the  demands  of  the  future.  The  one  thing  we  know,  though, 
is  that  right  now,  even  with  these,  the  demand  for  coal  is 
the  greatest  on  record,  and  still  growing  in  value.  Maybe 
these  other  agents  will  help  keep  the  prices  within  reason 
and  contribute  some  to  the  general  good  in  that  way,  as  well 
as  being  important  power  agents  themselves. 
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BALTIMORE  BRICK  NEWS. 


BUILDING  NEWS  of  the  past  two 
weeks  has  been  somewhat  scant. 
While  everybody  seems  to  have 
plenty  of  work,  there  have  been  no 
big  jobs  given  out. 

John  Walters  received  the  job  of 
building  the  new  unit  to  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Building,  corner  Preston  street 
and  Clifton  Place,  after  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  P.  O.  Keilholtz,  engineer. 
The  new  unit  will  conform  in  de¬ 
sign  with  the  present  structure  and  possess  the  same  facili¬ 
ties.  The  addition  will  provide  100,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  one-third  of  which  has  already  been  contracted  for. 

Jerome  H.  Joyce  made  an  application  last  week  for  ex¬ 
tensions  to  his  hotel  on  Camden  street,  to  cost  $28,000. 

Specifications  for  another  suburban  apartment  house  were 
filed,  amounting  to  $10,000.  Apartment  houses  seem  to  be 
springing  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  city.  The  resi¬ 
dents  seem  to  be  inoculated  with  the  labor  saving  and  mind 
saving  madness.  Many  would  perhaps  build  homes  who  are 
alarmed  at  the  present  cost  of  labor  and  are  waiting  for 
prices  of  building  materials  and  labor  to  drop.  Alas!  For 
five  years  prices  have  been  steadily  climbing.  The  house 
that  costs  $5,000  today  could  be  built  fifteen  years  ago  for 
$3;500,  and  the  question  arises,  how  much  will  the  cost  of 
same  be  ten  years  hence?  At  least,  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  there  will  be  any  material  decrease.  The  demand  for 
homes  is  still  insistent,  and  that  obviously  keeps  market 
prices  higher. 

Alfred  Tyler,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
office  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  is  now  in  the 
face  brick  business  for  himself  and  has  attractive  exhibit 
rooms  and  offices  in  the  Munsey  building.  He  reports  a  good 
business  and  bright  prospects  for  the  summer.  The  most 
prominent  buildings  he  is  furnishing  at  the  present  time  are 
the  Algonquin  apartment  house,  300,000  gray  flashed;  the 
Homewood  apartment  house,  200,000  gray  velvets;  the  Avon 
apartment  house,  30,000  “Tapestry”;  Brookfield  apartment 
house,  15,000  gray  velvets;  the  addition  to  the  Stewart  de¬ 
partment  store,  10,000  white  impervious;  the  J.  Henry  Miller 
office  building,  75,000  white  impervious;  J.  E.  Hurst  ware¬ 
house,  25,000  red  flashed;  Pearce  &  Sheck  theater,  10,000 
gray  velvets;  Van  Lill  warehouse,  15,000  iron  spot;  handsome 
dwelling  for  J.  A.  Phillips  on  Charles  avenue,  and  he  also  re¬ 
ports  that  he  has  contracts  on  his  books  for  furnishing  iron 
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spots  for  500  houses  for  various  house  builders. 

Mr.  Tyler  contributed  an  interesting  article  in  the  Evening 
News  on  a  “Brick  Veneered  House,”  and  believes  that  the 
suburbs  now  being  built  up  of  frame  will,  in  the  near  future, 
adopt  this  style  of  building  for  low-priced  dwellings.  Balti¬ 
more  is  increasing  more  each  year  in  the  number  of  bricks 
used  in  comparison  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  expended 
on  buildings,  which  shows  the  increased  popularity  and  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  construction. 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufacturer  of 
Philadelphia,  with  Baltimore  office  in  the  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can  building,  reports,  through  Mr.  Boone,  Baltimore  manager, 
brisk  business  and  numerous  contracts  throughout  the  city. 
At  present  they  are  furnishing  hollow  tile  for  Ward  “C,” 
Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  Jos.  E.  Sperry,  architect,  Walter  E. 
Burnham,  contractor;  moving  picture  theater  for  Pearce  & 
Scheck;  Algonquin  apartment  house,  Wyatt  &  Nolting,  archi¬ 
tects,  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  contractors.  They  are  furnishing 
face  brick  for  several  operations  and  have  just  completed 
the  furnishing  of  ornamental  terra  cotta  for  the  Fidelity 
warehouse,  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  building, 


and  are  delivering  ornamental  terra  cotta  for  two  jobs  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  viz.,  Washington  Street  school  and  State 
Armory.  Besides  these,  they  furnished  and  erected  the 
hollow  tile  floor  arches,  partitions  and  furring,  also  the  face 
brick,  for  the  Maryland  Casualty  Tower  building,  and  the 
hollow  tile  floor  arches  and  partitions  in  the  C.  &  P.  Tele¬ 
phone  Hopkins  exchange,  McKinsie,  Voorhees  &  Gmelin, 
New  York,  architects;  Andrew  Murray,  Washington,  D.  C., 
contractor. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  demise  of  Benjamin  F.  Ben¬ 
nett,  for  twenty-five  years  treasurer  of  the  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change.  Eighty-eight  years  old,  with  a  personality  that 
made  him  a  friend  of  all  who  met  him,  his  death  is  mourned 
by  all.  A  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  held 
on  the  26th  inst.,  noon,  and  resolutions  of  sympathy  adopted. 
The  entire  board  attended  the  funeral  in  a  body  April  27th. 

The  local  Builders’  Exchange  has  registered  a  protest 
against  the  section  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  which  states  that 
no  public  money  shall  be  used  against  labor  unions  violating 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The  executive  committee  held  a 
meeting  on  April  25th  and  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Wilson  and  to  two  Maryland  senators:  “The 
Builders’  Exchange  of  Baltimore  City,  an  organization  of 
450  individual  members,  representing  the  building  interests 
of  Baltimore  City,  and  State  of  Maryland,  desire  to  enter 
with  you  their  solemn  protest  against  the  restriction  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill  preventing  the  use  of  public  money  for  pros¬ 
ecution  of  labor  organizations  violating  Sherman  act.  -This 
restriction  as  part  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  is  iniquitous  and 
detrimental  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  is 
without  question  legislation  in  the  interest  of  a  special  class. 
This  organization  vigorously  protests  against  your  signing 
the  bill  with  the  aforesaid  restriction.”  Telegrams  of  pro¬ 
test  were  also  sent  on  behalf  of  the  National  Building  Trades 
and  Employers’  Association  and  the  Interstate  Builders’  and 
Trades  Association. 

The  Westport  Paving  Brick  Company  reports  a  fine  year’s 
business,  with  a  good  outlook.  They  are  all  sold  up  and  are 
furnishing  paving  brick  in  various  districts  throughout  the 
city. 

Baltimore  has  awakened  from  a  long  sleep  and  has  been 
weaned  at  last  from  its  attachment  to  cobblestones.  The 
Westport  Paving  Brick  Company  is  receiving  its  share  of 
the  contracts,  in  broken  bits,  necessarily,  for  this  reason 
In  this  city  the  street  paving  wears  bricks  between  the  tracks 
and  Belgium  blocks  outside. 

Later  we  hope  to  give  more  thorough  description  and 
more  space  to  this  plant  and  interests.  Their  contracts 
never  go  further  north  than  Baltimore,  but  as  far  south  of 
the  monumental  city  as  they  can  reach.  Last  year  they 
extended  to  Key  West.  M.  E.  T. 


INVESTIGATOR  IN  NEW  YORK. 


UNDER  A  NEW  LAW  which  was  passed  only  a  short 
time  ago,  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington 
will  investigate  the  proposed  wage  reduction  in  the 
pottery  industry.  It  has  been  said  by  some  manufacturers,  at 
least  they  are  reported  to  have  said,  that  in  case  the  new 
tariff  law  was  passed  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  put 
into  effect  a  new  wage  scale  wrhich  would  amount  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction,  as  compared  with  present  rates.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  department  is  now  in  New  York  and  will  be¬ 
gin  an  investigation  of  the  situation  immediately,  if  this  is 
done. 

The  pottery  men  claim  that  the  new  schedules  will  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers 
in  the  production  of  certain  lines  of  goods  and  that  a  wage 
reduction  to  bring  the  cost  down  to  the  level  of  the  European 
rate  must  be  made.  Whether  or  not  this  is  essential,  is  the 
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task  of  the  investigator  sent  out  by  the  department  to  dis¬ 
cover.  The  tariff  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  all  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  pottery  very  cautious,  though  eventual¬ 
ly  it  may  be  found  that  they  are  more  frightened  than  hurt. 
Up  to  the  present  pottery  business  in  New  Jersey  has  been 
unusually  active,  factories  running"  overtime  and  orders  ahead 
to  consume  everything  made  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
Conservatism  is  now  likely  to  mark  operations  for  a  time. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 


PRICES  FOR  COMMON  BRICK  have  not  varied  much 
during  the  month  just  passed.  Sales  have  been 
made  as  high  as  $7.50,  but  the  drop  to  $7.25  and  later 
to  $7.00  was  sharp  in  instances.  Conditions  have  improved 
so  far  as  movement  is  concerned,  but  the  increased  quantity 
available  has  enabled  dealers  to  supply  whatever  have  been 
needed  and  no  shortage  has  occurred.  The  effect  has  been 
to  hold  prices  steady,  but  with  a  tendency  downward  rather 
than  upward.  Conditions  have  shown  that  they  are  more 
satisfactory  for  the  buyer  than  for  the  seller. 

Buying  has  been  upon  a  somewhat  liberal  scale  because  of 
the  important  building  projects  which  are  in  progress  or 
provided  for  in  the  near  future.  Shipments  down  the  river 
are  heavy  and  there  are  ample  supplies  in  most  yards  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demand  until  new  brick  is  ready  for  delivery  some 
four  weeks  or  more  hence.  The  outlook  is  promising,  but 
offers  no  indication  of  sensational  features. 

So  far  as  the  up-river  sections  are  concerned  preparations 
for  making  have  begun.  The  yards  are  being  cleaned  up 
and  machinery  is  being  put  in  condition  for  operation.  The 
prospect  is  considered  good,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  labor  situation,  which  is  not  essentially  different  from 
last  season,  when  strikes  and  demands  for  increased  wages 
disturbed  the  industry  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  all  manu¬ 
facturers  worked  short-handed.  It  may  be  that  the  situation 
will  be  better  this  year,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  as  yet. 

The  unrest  which  characterizes  all  workers  is  afflicting 
the  brick  business  in  a  proportionate  degree.  The  pay  is  in¬ 
adequate,  they  say,  while  manufacturers  as  stoutly  aver  that 
they  cannot  give  any  more  and  make  a  profit  upon  their 
business.  The  question  is  too  complicated  for  one  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer,  or  to  offer  suggestions  for  improvement.  As 
a  whole,  there  is  likely  to  be  less  trouble  than  last  year, 
though  it  may  be  bad  enough. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  expended  in  new  building  construction  this  spring  and 
summer  in  and  about  New  York.  According  to  estimates  it 
will  surpass  any  season  in  many  years,  perhaps  any  season 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  There  is,  all  told,  a  development 
promised  which  will  go  far  toward  making  New  York  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  cities  in  the  country  in  point  of  growth. 
And  when  that  is  said  it  is  meant  exactly  as  stated.  Propor¬ 
tionately  growth  must  be  very  much  larger  here  than  else¬ 
where  to  make  any  showing.  And  when  builders  say  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  large  business  they  mean  it  in 
the  sense  that  they  will  have  propositions  which  will  be  pro¬ 
portionately  larger  than  ever  before. 

This  may  not  mean  that  great  buildings  are  proposed,  but 
that  the  smaller  buildings  will  be  so  numerous  that  they  will 
maintain  the  proportion  and  develop  a  growth  that  will  be 
unusual  even  in  this  great  city  of  greater  surprises. 

Much  is  said  about  the  growth  of  western  cities,  and  they 
deserve  credit  for  their  marvelous  upbuilding,  but  there  has 
been  an  upbuilding  in  New  York  which  has  equalled  them, 
but  it  has  been  in  such  a  large  city  that  it  hasn’t  been  as 
visible  as  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  Drop  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  in  increased  population  into  New  York  and  it 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  mass.  Drop  it  into  Cincinnati  and  you 
have  added  a  perceptible  proportion  to  the  inhabitants.  That 


is  the  difference,  but  the  building  reports  and  the  census 
figures  show  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  growth  for  the 
future. 

The  troubles  which  followed  the  flood  along  the  Hudson 
river  have  all  disappeared  and  the  various  brick  plants,  which 
were  wholly  or  partially  under  water,  have  been  cleaned  up 
and  are  ready  for  business  so  far  as  that  inconvenience  is 
concerned.  The  damage  was  not  severe.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  from  authentic  reports  that  the  damage  outside  of  the 
comparatively  few  towns  where  the  floods  centered,  even  in 
the  West,  was  not  as  great  as  reported  at  the  time.  In  this 
every  one  will  rejoice,  because  they  had  the  appearance  of 
practical  destruction,  covering  many  leagues  of  territory. 
The  Hudson  river  manufacturers  will  be  ready  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  as  soon  as  the  clay  is  ready  to  be  worked,  and  that 
won’t  be  long  now,  though  maybe  the  wet  spring  will  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  them  back  for  a  time.  When  they  do 
start,  however,  it  will  be  under  extremely  favorable  aus¬ 
pices,  and  the  future  promises  abundant  returns  for  their 
labor. 

Paving  will  scarcely  occupy  much  attention  in  and  about 
New  York  the  present  season.  The  city  is  running  wild  on 
wood  block  now,  and  even  though  the  demonstration  of  its 
worthlessness  is  repeated  daily  in  the  streets,  with  heavy 
traffic,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  bureau  having  paving  in 
charge.  They  go  on  just  the  same.  There  is  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  brick,  with  all  its  good  qualities,  but  the 
engineering  department  is  so  wedded  to  in  some  measure  dis¬ 
credited  materials  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  any  change 
from  the  stereotyped  program.  They  are  all  the  same. 
Changes  work  no  shifting  in  the  methods  or  the  materials 
adopted.  There  is  a  perpetual  reaching  out  after  something 
that  will  be  permanent,  and  they  pass  by  the  material  that 
has  lasted  through  the  ages  and  adopt  something  that  a  hare¬ 
brained  inventor  has  discovered  is  very  profitable  for  the 
company  that  prepares  it,  while  they  pass  brick,  which  has 
demonstrated  its  value  and  usefulness  over  and  over  again. 
It  is  time  New  York  woke  up  and  demanded  something  be¬ 
side  the  same  old  materials  that  never  have  been  and  never 
can  be  successful  under  the  conditions  which  exist  there. 
They  are  learning  that  burned  clay  is  the  one  thing  that  is 
permanent  in  building.  Ultimately  they  will  wake  up  to  the 
patent  fact  that  burned  clay  is  the  one  thing  that  is  perma¬ 
nent  in  paving  materials.  A.  L.  Bee. 


A  HOLLOW  BRICK  WALL. 

There  is  some  good  news  for  the  common  brick  folks  in 
the  story  of  a  hollow  brick  wall  being  built  by  the  Lanham 
Hardwood  Flooring  Company,  of  Louisville.  This  enterpris¬ 
ing  concern  planned  to  build  a  new  warehouse  this  spring 
and  they  wanted  it  to  be  about  the  best  of  the  kind  which 
could  be  devised,  and  they  finally  settled  on  the  plan  of 
building  with  brick  and  making  the  walls  hollow.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  insure  a  greater  degree  of  insulation  both 
against  moisture  from  the  outside  and  against  the  escape  of 
heat  from  the  inside  during  the  winter  when  it  is  desired  to 
keep  the  warehouse  at  a  uniform  temperature.  The  wall  of 
this  new  building  is  made  of  common  brick,  two  thicknesses 
of  brick  on  the  outside,  a  two-inch  air  space  and  then  one 
thickness  of  brick  on  the  inside,  with  ties  here  and  there 
holding  it  together,  making  of  it  a  fifteen-inch  instead  of  a 
thirteen-inch  wall. 

When  asked  how  it  happened  that  if  they  wanted  this 
hollow  wall  they  didn’t  use  hollow  building  tile  in  the  place 
of  the  common  brick  on  the  inside,  P.  B.  Lanham,  head  of  the 
institution,  said  he  wanted  a  little  more  body  inside  of  the 
wall  than  would  be  supplied  by  the  regulation  hollow  tile. 
It  is  a  warehouse  for  flooring  and  now  and  then  the  interior 
of  the  wall  will  be  bumped  with  the  ends  of  the  flooring 
and  he  wanted  it  substantial  enough  to  stand  these  bumps, 
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so  he  concluded  that  four  inches  of  solid  brick  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  thinner  walls  of  the  hollow  tile.  Whether  he  is 
wrong  or  whether  he  is  right,  the  fact  remains  that  with 
both  eyes  open  and  with  all  manner  of  offerings  before  him 
he  preferred  to  build  a  hollow  wall  out  of  regular  brick,  leav¬ 
ing  a  two-inch  air  space  between  the  inner  course  and  the 
outside.  It  brings  with  it  an  idea  worth  keeping  in  mind  by 
the  common  brick  people  when  the  question  of  insulation 
against  moisture  and  against  the  escape  of  heat  and  the  pen¬ 
etration  of  cold  is  brought  up  in  connection  with  building. 


NEW  YORK’S  BUILDING  CODE. 


FOR  SOME  YEARS  experts  have  been  wrangling  over 
New  York’s  building  code,  always  with  no  result.  First 
it  was  the  cement  men  who  wanted  to  get  it,  then  it 
was  some  other,  and  now  it  is  the  low  grade,  or  soft  burned, 
common  brick  that  wants  entrance. 

The  argument  is  that  the  code  as  now  constituted  allows 
only  one  grade  of  common  brick,  which  must  be  used  for  all 
buildings  alike,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  skyscrapers 
or  not.  Experts  and  brick  men  have  pointed  out  over  and 
over  again  that  this  is  wholly  unnecessary,  that  several 
grades  could  he  as  well  used  in  buildings  requiring  varying 
stresses.  As  it  is  now  the  poor  stock  is  thrown  on  the  scrap 
heap  at  the  yards  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  them 
without  obtaining  any  value.  If  the  code  could  be  changed, 
as  the  experts  point  out,  it  would  allow  the  use  of  different 
grades  and  permit  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  a  profit,  even 
from  some  of  his  poor  stock. 

Signs  of  relenting  are  appearing.  The  possibility  that 
there  will  be  a  change  has  encouraged  manufacturers  and 
dealers  and  they  are  confident  that  the  building  department 
will  do  something  to  relieve  the  present  unsatisfactory,  and, 
as  they  phrase  it,  unjust  situation.  But  they  have  not  yet 
had  a  demonstration  that  it  will  he  done.  It  is  just  the  in¬ 
timation  that  they  are  seeing  a  glimmer  of  the  light  and  will 
eventually  be  able  to  discover  the  effulgency  of  the  full  day. 

New  transportation  plans,  new  building  development 
schemes  and  new  subways  will  throw  open  hitherto  inaccessi¬ 
ble  regions  for  settlement  and  development.  But  timber  is 
costly  and  concrete  is  unsatisfactory.  If  the  cheaper  grades 
of  building  brick  are  permitted  in  dwellings  there  will  be 
such  a  development  of  outlying  districts  during  the  next  few 
years  as  has  never  been  suspected  before.  All  of  the  reach¬ 
able  points  on  Long  Island,  in  Westchester  county,  the  Bronx, 
and  over  into  New  Jersey,  will  share  alike  in  this  develop¬ 
ment. 

Experts  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  poorer  grades 
of  brick  should  not  be  used  in  walls  which  are  subjected  to 
very  little  stress.  The  skyscraper  strength  is  not  needed  for 
the  small  dwelling  with  one  or  two  stories.  With  quality 
regulated  according  to  the  stress  required  the  building  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  vicinity  would  be  so  remarkable  that  what 
has  gone  before  would  seem  small  in  comparison. 

The  difficulty  which  confronted  brick  men  at  the  beginning 
of  this  difficulty,  the  admission  of  cement  to  the  same  equality 
in  work  as  brick,  has  been  successfully  overcome.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  even  the  most  ardent  friend  of  cement  construc¬ 
tion  would  ever  think  of  advocating  anything  like  that  now. 
Of  course,  they  are  still  urging  cement,  hut  they  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  some  of  its  limitations,  at  least,  and  allow 
builders  to  substitute  brick  wherever  it  is  most  desirable 
without  finding  as  much  fault  as  they  did  earlier. 

Building  development  in  and  about  New  York  is  promis¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  there  are  plenty  of  indications  that  the  com¬ 
ing  season  will  witness  more  new  buildings  of  the  lower 
priced  grades  than  ever  before. 

What  is  wanted  in  and  near  New  York  are  two  and  three 
family  apartments  and  houses,  containing  four,  five  and  six 
rooms  in  an  apartment  which  can  be  rented  for  $18  to  $22 


a  month.  If  the  ban  is  taken  off  the  poorer  qualities  of 
brick,  the  problem  of  constructive  material  will  be  solved 
and  the  improvement  will  begin  immediately.  It  is  not  a 
question  which  can  be  determined  without  affording  some 
means  of  utilizing  cheaper  material.  This  modification  of 
the  code  would  solve  the  problem  and  usher  in  such  an  era 
of  development  as  would  astound  even  those  who  have  seen 
New  York  increase  during  the  past  two  decades. 


THE  POPULAR  "DUKE”  OF  WELLINGTON. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  COMPANY  is  smiling 
over  good  fortune.  It  reports  an  exceptionally  busy 
spring  season,  having  placed  many  of  its  “Duke”  ma¬ 
chines  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  country.  One  is 
on  the  yard  of  Eugene  D.  Mills,  Hartford,  Conn.;  another  at 
the  plant  of  The  Whittier  Brick  Company,  Whittier,  Cal.; 
others  were  shipped  to  W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ; 
Mulford  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Company,  Newmark,  Cal.,  and 


The  Wellington  Mold  Sanding  Machine. 


three  to  the  American  Building  Brick  Company,  Cleveland. 

Other  recent  orders  filled  include  a  combined  Quaker  out¬ 
fit,  including  pug  mill  and  Wellington  sander,  to  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Brick  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  a  No.  6  Monarch 
to  the  Standard  Brick  Company,  Bessemer,  Ala.;  Quaker  ma¬ 
chines  to  August  Ruedebusch,  Mayville,  Wis. ;  Kornmeyer 
Bros.,  Decorah,  la.;  Brillion  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Bril- 
lion,  Wis.,  as  well  as  a  Monarch  or  two  in  Canada.  They 
pay  the  expenses  of  prospective  customers  to  see  their 
“Duke”  in  operation,  as  well  as  furnishing  free  of  charge  all 
repairs  for  this  machine  for  one  year,  which  offer  and  guar¬ 
antee  seems  to  have  had  a  substantial  effect.  See  ad  on 
page  823. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Oldham,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  The  Bonnot 
Company,  of  Canton,  O.,  advises  us  that  his  company  recently 
opened  southern  offices  at  1020  Candler  Building,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  with  R.  O.  Birchy  in  charge. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


OVEMENT  AND  PRICES  are  not  essentially 
different  from  what  they  have  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  time  for  the  past 
two  or  three  months.  It  is  noted  that 
schooners  from  the  Raritan  section  are  un¬ 
loading  at  the  wharves  along  the  rivers 
which  flow  through  the  cities.  And  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
stock  in  the  sheds  in  these  same  cities  which  will  have  to 
be  supplied.  These  are  the  principal  features  in  the  outlook. 
The  price  is  from  $7.00  up  to  $7,115,  with  rarely  $7.50.  And  it 
won’t  be  likely  to  stay  long  at  this  range.  The  market  has 
fluctuated  very  little,  though  the  tendency  of  late  has  nat¬ 
urally  been  downward.  Holders  are  inclined  to  accept  a 
light  shading  in  some  instances  if  it  will  clean  up  the  whole 
supply  they  have  on  hand. 

The  surplus  in  the  different  manufacturing  sections  is 
small.  Along  the  Raritan  river  it  is  no  larger  than  usual, 
and  some  authorities  are  disposed  to  think  it  is  not  as  large 
as  it  was  last  year.  On  the  Hackensack  there  is  no  surplus. 
The  sheds  were  cleaned  out  before  navigation  closed  last 
year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  were  held  for  the 
early  spring  orders.  In  other  localities  in  the  state  there  is 
little  change  from  what  has  been  said  heretofore.  Buyers 
have  taken  all  they  wanted,  and  this  has  cleaned  up  the 
holdings  in  most  instances. 

At  Homestead  the  Homestead  Brick  Company  has  a  sign 
on  the  gate  to  its  yarjls  saying  that  men  are  wanted.  This 
is  the  first  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  to  announce  that 
they  are  considering  the  opening  of  the  season.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  sheds  sufficient  for  about  6,000,000,  or  perhaps  a 
few  more,  a  year.  Last  year  the  firm  employed  forty-five 
hands  and  it  is  said  that  they  will  take  on  about  the  same 
number  this  year.  It  is  located  on  the  New  York,  Susque¬ 
hanna  &  Western  and  the  West  Shore  railroads  and  its  prod¬ 
uct  goes  to  Jersey  City,  which  is  four  or  five  miles  away  and 
to  Newark,  in  some  instances,  which  is  six  or  seven  miles 
distant.  It  makes  a  good  grade  of  building  brick  and  has 
sufficient  business  to  consume  everything  it  makes  at  a  good 
profit. 

The  Hanover  Brick  Company,  at  Whippany,  employs  about 
fifty  persons  in  the  manufacture  of  building  brick.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  is  one  of  the  few  in  that  section  of  New  Jersey. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Morris  &  Essex  division  of  the  Erie 
railroad,  only  a  few  miles  from  Morristown,  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  most  exclusive  suburbs.  Building  in  that  vicinity 
has  been  very  active  the  past  few  years  and  the  Hanover 
company  has  received  its  share  of  patronage.  It  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  family  which  also  controls  the  railroad  upon 
which  it  is  located,  a  combination  which  might  mean  a  good 
deal  to  an  enterprise  of  this  character.  The  quality  of  the 
brick  made  is  satisfactory  and  they  have  been  utilized  in 
many  instances  in  the  construction  of  superior  buildings  in 
that  and  other  suburban  communities,  lying  near.  The  com¬ 
pany  makes  hollow  and  front  brick  as  a  part  of  its  business, 
finding  t,  profitable  outlet  near  for  all  varieties  of  its  product. 

Winslow,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  has  the  big 
brick  plant  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  which 
employs  340  hands.  The  works  are  modern  and  the  output 
is  commensurate  with  modern  and  approved  methods  and 
apparatus.  The  product  is  convenient  for  shipment  to  Cam¬ 
den  and  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  never  any  question 
about  markets.  These  two  communities  are  sufficiently  large 
and  active  to  take  everything  the  firm  turns  out.  The  works 
have  been  modernized  during  recent  years  and  now  rank 
with  the  best  in  both  apparatus  and  methods.  The  outlook 
for  business  is  good  this  year  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
enterprise  will  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all  it  can 
make  at  good  price*?. 

Along  the  Hackensack  river  business  is  beginning.  Work¬ 
men  are  clearing  the  yards  and  preparing  the  plants  for 


operation  this  season.  The  sheds  were  virtually  cleared  be¬ 
fore  the  season  closed  last  year.  It  will  not  be  as  much 
work  as  usual  to  put  the  plants  in  trim  for  successful  op¬ 
eration.  How  extensively  improvements  are  to  be  made  is 
still  a  question,  though  it  is  nearly  time  to  begin  work. 
Probably  not  much  will  be  done  beyond  supplying  such  de¬ 
ficiencies  as  cannot  be  ignored  and  still  operate  the  plants. 
The  enterprises  scattered  along  the  river  are  dependent  upon 
water  transportation.  Even  though  they  sometimes  ship  by 
rail,  they  find  it  necessary  to  send  the'ir  stock  across  the 
river  to  Ridgefield  park  in  scows  and  then  load  them  into 
the  cars.  Ordinarily  they  are  sent  down  the  river  to  New 
York  in  schooners.  Some  talk  has  been  heard  of  sending 
them  in  large  barges  convoyed  by  tugs,  as  the  Hudson  river 
makers  do,  and  that  was  done  in  a  few  instances  last  year, 
but  it  was  not  generally  adopted.  The  schooners  are  old 
and  slow  and  manufacturers  feel  as  though  it  were  about 
time  to  develop  a  new  method  of  shipping. 

The  Hackensack  Brick  Company,  which  employs  about 
fifty  hands,  will  work  substantially  that  number  this  season. 
It  supplies  brick  for  many  nearby  towns  and  finds  that  its 
trade  increases  each  year.  It  hasn’t  attempted  very  much 
development  recently,  though  it  has  had  little  difficulty  in 
cleaning  up.  The  outlook  for  this  year  is  as  good  as  it  was 
last  and  in  most  directions  it  will  probably  be  better. 

The  Singac  Brick  Company,  at  Little  Falls,  has  a  plant 
which  requires  about  seventy-five  hands.  It  makes  a  good 
quality  of  building  brick,  most  of  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in 
Paterson,  which  is  only  four  or  five  miles  away.  The  brick 
is  of  good  quality  and  numerous  important  buildings  in  the 
new  Paterson  have  been  made  of  this  brick.  The  firm  is 
beginning  operations  looking  toward  the  opening  of  business 
and  will  be  ready  to  develop  its  works  as  soon  as  the  season 
is  ready. 

The  Merhof  Brick  Company,  at  Little  Ferry,  will  run  about 
140  people  this  year,  though  the  tendency  will  be  to  reduce, 
rather  than  increase  that  number.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  firms  along  the  Hackensack  and  usually  leads  in 
whatever  is  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  brick  industry. 
It  has  lost  its  president,  Nicholas  Merhoff,  the  pioneer  brick 
man  in  that  vicinity,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  business 
will  go  as  usual.  It  always  has  orders  sufficient  to  con¬ 
sume  everything  it  has  to  offer  and  trade  has  never  lagged. 
Its  contracts  have  been  among  the  most  important  in  that 
vicinity  and  frequently  it  has  shared  in  the  larger  contracts 
which  have  gone  only  to  the  most  important  firms. 

Treviranus  &  Gardner,  Little  Ferry,  operate  their  yards 
with  about  forty  men.  They  may  increase  somewhat  this 
year,  depending  upon  the  labor  conditions  and  the  outlook 
for  quick  and  profitable  sales.  Their  yard  is  well  located 
and  they  have  very  little  difficulty  in  procuring  their  clay. 
The  quality  is  good  and  the  supply  inexhaustible. 

The  Architectural  Tile  and  Faience  Company,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  wall  and  mosaic  tile,  at  Maurer,  employ  100  per¬ 
sons,  and  they  turn  out  an  immense  quantity  of  artistic  prod¬ 
uct.  The  trade  they  have  developed  is  largely  due  to  their 
individual  methods  of  manufacture  and  their  artistic  styles. 
The  situation  has  improved  from  year  to  year  as  they  have 
sent  out  their  products,  and  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  season,  so  far  as  there  is  a  new  season  in  that  type  of 
goods,  they  are  situated  to  handle  a  much  larger  business 
than  ever  before.  They  have  offered  to  the  trade  in  years 
past  some  good  work,  work  which  has  attracted  the  favor¬ 
able  attention  of  connoisseurs.  Their  artists  are  the  best 
and  their  mechanical  end  is  made  up  of  experts  only.  This 
system  has  resulted  in  a  profitable  and  permanent  business 
which  grows  continuously,  developing  as  it  comes  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  known  to  the  buyers  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Henry  Maurer  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  brick,  at  Maurer, 
will  employ  in  the  vicinity  of  350  persons  this  season.  They 
exceeded  that  last  year  at  times,  but  in  the  main  that  was 
the  number  who  were  required  to  turn  out  the  work  which 
came  to  them.  Burton. 
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NOTES  FROM  DIXIE  LAND. 


FLOODS  HAVE  had  some  effect  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  while  the 
situation  has  not  been  so  acute  perhaps 
in  the  South  as  last  season,  it  has  had 
some  effect  to  retard  work  at  Memphis, 
Little  Rock,  Hickman,  Ky.,  Columbus,  Ky., 
and  other  points  that  were  made  uneasy 
by  conditions.  Little  Rock  was  not  both- 
day,  which  was  due  to  a  heavy  rainfall, 
and  Memphis  suffered  only  a  few  blocks  in  the  northern  mill 
section,  but  the  suspense  and  expanse  of  water  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  in  the  river  over  on  the  Arkansas  side,  with 
reports  of  devastation  in  the  North,  made  the  situation  a 
trying  one. 

It  is  announced  that  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  Illinois  Central  depot  at  Memphis  will  be  let  in  Chicago 
April  30th.  If  bids  are  accepted,  work  in  Memphis  will  begin 
in  ten  days.  Much  preliminary  dirt  moving  has  already  been 


done. 

C.  B.  Barker  &  Co.  are  getting  along  fine  on  the  contract 
of  building  the  Chisca  Hotel  here.  Dark  red  brick  is  being 
used.  The  hotel  will  have  400  rooms.  The  interior  will  be 
finished  in  Memphis  red  gum.  The  hotel  is  to  be  completed 
by  September  1. 

A  dispatch  from  Mayfield,  Ky.,  announces  the  marriage 
of  James  Cissell,  of  the  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  that 
city,  and  Miss  Don  Richards,  of  Mayfield,  at  the  St.  Joseph 
Catholic  Church. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Clay  and  Mineral  Products  and  Manufacturers’  Association 
was  organized  of  clay  miners  and  manufacturers  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  Georgia.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  will  attempt  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  Congress 
for  the  establishment  of  a  $200,000  laboratory  at  Paducah  to 
analyze  clays.  The  association  will  erect  a  $100,000  washing 
plant  at  Paducah.  Officers  elected  were:  President,  J.  W. 
Williams,  of  Hazel,  Ky. ;  vice-president,  C.  L.  Vanmeter,  of 
Paducah,  Ky. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  I.  Neeley,  of 
Hazel,  Ky.  The  directors  are  W.  H.  Riddell,  of  Paducah,  Ky.; 
J.  W.  Williams,  of  Hazel,  Ky. ;  C.  L.  Vanmeter,  of  Paducah; 
Ed  Gardner,  of  Mayfield,  Ky. ;  W.  L.  Johnson,  of  Paris,  Tenn. ; 
John  Sant,  of  Witlock,  Tenn.;  R.  H.  Gerrard,  of  Henderson, 
Tenn.;  Cecil  W.  Morgan,  of  Macon,  Ga. 

The  Memphis  Builders’  Exchange  is  developing  many  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  of  usefulness  for  the  members.  J.  E.  Walden  re¬ 
cently  became  president,  and  Stuart  Ralph  is  secretary. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Obion  river  drainage  dis¬ 
trict  in  Obion  county  has  let  the  contract  for  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  levee  and  ditch  work  to  Fred  C.  Morgan,  of  Vincennes, 
Ind.  This  work  will  reclaim  several  thousand  acres  from 
annual  overflow  from  the  Obion  river.  There  are  60,000  acres 
of  land  subject  to  overflow  in  Obion  county  from  Obion  river 
and  drainage  districts  have  been  organized  embracing  all 
these  lands. 

Inman  Bros,  have  started  a  builders’  supply  firm  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  The  firm  is  composed  of  A.  T.  and  J.  E.  Inman. 
The  firm  has  purchased  from  the  Nashville  Builders’  Supply 
Company  their  West  Nashville  branch,  located  on  the  Char¬ 
lotte  pike  and  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  railroad. 

The  Capitol  Commission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  will 
likely  have  the  plans  ready  by  May  1.  Edgerton  Swartout, 
one  of  the  architects,  is  authority  for  this. 

The  Fred  A.  Jones  Building  Company,  of  Dallas  and  St. 
Louis,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  to  build  the  new  city 
hall  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  a  consideration  of  $414,000.  Archi¬ 
tects  C.  D.  Hill  &  Co.  were  the  designers. 

The  Fulcher  Brick  Company,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  report 
trade  very  good.  They  are  getting  out  an  extensive  line  of 
building  brick  and  pressed  brick. 

A  number  of  church  edifices  are  being  erected  in  the 
South,  among  them  a  Memorial  M.  E.  Church  at  Edgeworth, 
S.  C.,  to  cost  $15,000.  A  Methodist  church  to  cost  $7,000  will 


be  built  at  Marks,  Miss.,  and  the  same  denomination  at  Tut- 
wiler,  Miss.,  will  erect  a  $6,000  edifice.  At  Batesville,  Ark., 
the  Methodists  will  build  a  parsonage  to  cost  $3,500.  The 
work  on  the  new  $40,000  Baptist  State  Hospital,  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  according  to  plans  by  Architect  John  Gaisford,  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  will  be  started  soon.  Dr.  C..  D.  Mitchell  of  Pontotoc, 
Miss.,  has  ordered  plans  for  a  store  and  office  building  to 
cost  $20,000.  It  will  be  three  stories  in  height  of  brick  and 
stone.  A  store  building  to  cost  the  same  will  be  built  by 
W.  F.  Fountain,  of  Greenwood,  Miss.,  from  plans  by  the  same 
architect. 

The  Arkansas  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock,  Ark.,  are  very  busy  these  days.  They  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  at  the  brick  plant  of  250,000  brick  per  day.  The  stone 
quarry  at  Big  Rock  is  also  busy.  In  1911,  nine  Swift  up-draft 
kilns  were  installed.  W.  Dickinson  is  president;  John  W. 
Dickinson,  Jr.,  is  vice-president  and  secretary.  W.  M.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Jr.,  is  manager  of  the  plant.  Dixie. 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


BRICK  BUSINESS  in  Toledo  is  booming  and  brick  is  be¬ 
ing  shipped  out  about  as  fast  as  they  can  be  made  by 
the  Toledo  yards.  The  supply  is  extremely  short,  owing 
to  the  present  heavy  demand  and  to  the  unusually  good 
call  which  has  prevailed  in  this  section  all  winter.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  yards  continued  to  operate  nearly  all  winter, 
in  spite  of  which  supplies  are  be.ow  normal.  Detroit  also 
seems  to  be  extremely  low  in  brick  supplies  and  Detroit 
people  have  been  turning  to  Toledo  for  brick.  The  demand 
from  northwestern  Ohio,  especially  from  the  towns  which 
were  flooded  early  in  the  spring,  has  been  unusually  large 
and  it  is  keeping  local  brick  concerns  moving  to  suppiy  the 
market.  Prices  are  good,  building  brick  bringing  $6.50  at 
the  yards. 

Paving  brick  is  also  in  large  demand,  especially  from 
the  villages  of  northwestern  Ohio,  many  of  which  are  paving 
their  streets,  and  all  of  which  prefer  brick  to  any  other 
paving  because  of  its  durability  and  general  success  •  as  a 
street  paving.  The  supply  is  fair  and  paving  brick  are  bring¬ 
ing  $14.00  at  the  plant.  Taken  altogether,  Toledo  has  little 
cause  for  complaint  and  brick  men  generally  predict  that 
this  will  be  a  banner  year  in  their  line  of  business.  Toledo 
proper  is  planning  heavy  construction  work  for  this  season 
and  already  the  building  has  far  outstripped  anything  in 
the  history  of  the  city  for  the  same  period  of  time  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  Business  buildings  are  practically  all 
of  brick  construction  or  at  least  have  brick  facings,  and 
each  year  sees  the  better  residences  being  constructed  more 
and  more  of  brick.  Art  brick  is  fast  coming  into  strong 
favor  and  some  of  Toledo’s  finest  homes  are  now  made  of 
brick. 

The  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Co.  recently  purchased  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  half  a  million  paving  brick  from  the  Toledo  Builders’ 
Supply  Company,  to  be  used  in  paving  the  driveways  about 
the  factory  buildings  of  the  Willys-Overland  Automobile  Com¬ 
pany.  Nelsonville  block  is  the  brick  selected. 

An  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decision  was  recent¬ 
ly  secured  by  the  Collingwood  Brick  Company,  of  Toledo, 
against  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company,  ordering  a  ten- 
cent  reduction  in  its  rate  on  brick  between  Detroit  and  To¬ 
ledo.  The  company  charged  that  the  Pere  Marquette  dis¬ 
criminated,  charging  Toledo  companies  a  seventy-cent  rate 
and  giving  a  Detroit  man  a  sixty-cent  rate. 

Harvey  J.  Jones,  of  Dunbridge,  has  purchased  the  tile 
plant  of  the  Buckeye  Tile  Company,  and  has  remodeled  the 
mill.  Operations  have  just  been  started  in  the  remodeled  con¬ 
cern. 

Paving  contracts  were  recently  let  by  the  city  of  Toledo 
amounting  to  $35,372.29. 

R.  W.  Pratt,  of  Cleveland,  formerly  engineer  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  has  been  summoned  to  Toledo  to  assist  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  Ten  Mile 
creek  and  Swan  creek.  An  appropriation  of  $1,500  was  made 
for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  Pratt  will  receive  $250  a  month  for 
the  three  months  he  will  be  occupied  with  the  problem.  Mr. 
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Pratt  recently  went  over  the  matter  with  Service  Director 
Cowell.  He  says  there  are  three  methods  of  disposal  of  the 
sewage — sand  filtration,  intercepting  sewers  which  would 
carry  sewage  into  Maumee  Bay  or  the  lake  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  disposal  plant. 

The  Bowling  Green  State  Normal  College  trustees  will 
begin  the  erection  of  an  $85,000  dormitory  and  a  library  of 
science  building  this  season.  A  domestic  science  and  agri¬ 
cultural  building  will  also  be  erected,  these  buildings  to  cost 
$100,000.  The  architects,  Howard  &  Merriam,  are  now  at 
work  on  plans  for  the  proposed  buildings  and  are  planning 
with  an  eye  to  future  beauty  when  other  buildings  will  be 
constructed.  Brick  will  be  largely  used  in  construction.  The 
Ohio  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  Bowling 
Green  State  Normal  College  of  $551,000.  Of  this  $150,000 
was  granted  two  years  ago.  There  will  be  available  this 
year  $158,000,  and  $242,500  will  be  available  next  year. 

T.  O.  D. 
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MAINE  BRICK  NEWS. 


GOOD  WEATHER  late  in  April  and  early  in  May  gave  the 
Maine  brick  manufacturers  an  early  start.  John  Flana¬ 
gan,  the  veteran  Bangor  manufacturer,  who  has  taken 
a  contract  to  make  1,000,000  water  struck  brick  for  the  Brooks 
Brick  Company,  of  Brewer,  commenced  striking  on  April  26. 
Mr.  Flanagan  told  The  Clay-Worker  correspondent  that  in 
the  forty-two  years  that  he  has  been  working  around  brick¬ 
yards,  he  has  never  before  struck  as  early  as  April  26. 

George  Hutchings  has  taken  a  contract  to  make  about 
2,500,000  brick  for  the  Bangor  Brick  and  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  Bangor  yards.  Work  has  started,  and  is  aided  by 
excellent  weather  to  date. 

The  venerable  Bible  Society  of  Maine,  now  almost  104 
years  old,  proposes  to  build  a  two-story  brick  home  in  Port¬ 
land  during  the  coming  summer.  It  will  cost  between  $7,000 
and  $8,000,  and  may  be  erected  on  the  corner  of  Bramhall 
and  Hill  streets,  in  the  Forest  City. 

A  Portland  paper  states  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  brick 
in  that  city.  More  brick  buildings  are  being  erected  there, 
and  bricks  are  being  used  in  the  construction  of  business 
blocks  more  than  usual.  This  has  caused  somewhat  of  a 
shortage,  because  the  brickmakers  were  hardly  prepared  for 
a  rush  so  early  in  the  year.  By  the  last  of  the  spring,  there 
will  be  enough,  for  the  kilns  will  have  had  a  chance  to  catch 
up  with  the  rush. 

Gov.  William  T.  Haines,  of  Waterville,  is  planning  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  70  by  90  feet, 
on  Silver  street,  Waterville,  to  be  used  for  a  garage  and 
stores.  Governor  Haines  is  one  of  the  largest  owners  of 
brick  buildings  in  his  native  city.  He  is  a  staunch  believer 
in  bricks  for  construction  purposes. 

Portland’s  fine  new  police  station,  constructed  of  light 
face  brick,  with  limestone  and  granite  trimmings,  has  just 
been  completed  and  thrown  open  for  inspection.  It  cost 
$885,000,  and  is  said  to  be  a  model  structure. 

Maine  brickmakers  are  about  the  only  class  of  manufac¬ 
turers  that  are  not  raising  a  terrific  howl  about  the  tariff. 
Whichever  way  it  goes,  they  seem  to  feel  that  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  industry  will  go  on  just  the  same,  and  will  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  any  free  trade  schedule.  Imported  bricks  cannot 
compete  with  those  “made  in  Maine”  as  yet. 

Bowdoinham  is  hoping  to  get  a  new  industry  in  the  shape 
of  a  brickyard.  Boston  parties  recently  visited  the  town 
and  took  samples  of  clay  from  the  old  brickyard  at  Brickyard 
Point,  and  sent  it  to  the  Hub  for  inspection.  Years  ago, 
many  bricks  were  made  in  Bowdoinham  and  they  were  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  state,  some  of  the  best  Maine  homes  being 
constructed  of  Bowdoinham  bricks.  The  Bowdoinham  Board 
of  Trade  plans  to  do  all  it  can  to  get  the  industry. 

Brickmaker’s  Son. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


HE  GENERAL  CONDITION  among  the  claywork- 
ers  all  through  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  not  very 
encouraging.  The  demand  for  brick  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  building  activities,  and  while 
the  building  permits  show  good  gains  over  pre¬ 
vious  months,  the  clayworkers  do  not  feel  this 
increase.  Brick  prices  are  being  kept  well  up, 
and  the  brickmakers  seem  actually  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  sell  fewer  brick  at 
higher  price  than  a  large  quantity  at  low  price.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  in  British  Columbia  is  keeping  the  Seattle 
yards  busy,  and  with  enough  local  trade  to  keep  the  yards 
going. 

The  University  of  Washington  is  taking  more  interest  in 
the  clayworking  field.  Prof.  H.  K.  Benson  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  East,  where  he  visited  the  Clay  Show,  and  also 
read  a  paper  before  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Two  students  of  the 
department  of  engineering,  of  which  Professor  Benson  is  the 
head,  are  now  working  on  a  graduating  thesis  trying  to  de¬ 
vise  a  new  scientific  and  reliable  test  for  paving  brick.  The 
results  so  far  obtained  are  very  satisfactory,  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  that  the  city  officials  are  very  much  interested  in 
these  tests,  and  are  giving  their  co-operation  in  this  matter. 

The  Toronto  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Little  Falls, 
which  was  recently  incorporated  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Daniels, 
formerly  the  superintendent  of  the  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay 
Company,  has  nearly  completed  the  work  of  organization 
and  will  shortly  start  to  build  their  new  plant.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Daniels  are  J.  A.  Veness,  capitalist  and  mill  owner 
of  Winlock,  and  also  W.  R.  Dilley,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Stillwater  Lumber  Company,  of  Little  Falls.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  manufacture  drain  tile,  hollow  ware  and  brick. 

The  Coast  Clay  Company,  of  Bellingham,  started  to  make 
face  brick  again  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  company  is  now 
reorganized,  and  W.  P.  Brayton  is  now  in  full  control  of 
the  company.  W.  A.  Doyle  has  sold  his  interest  in  that 
company,  and  is  no  longer  identified  with  the  same. 

Mr.  William  Bates,  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Vancouver.  Mr.  Bates  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Diamond  Brick  Company,  of  Portland,  whose  plant  is  located 
at  Image,  Wash. 

The  Dennison  Block  Construction  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  F.  W.  Eastman  and  H.  B.  Kreitzer,  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  Mr.  Eastman  was  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Far  West  Clay  Company,  of  Tacoma. 
The  new  company  will  make  a  specialty  of  pushing  the  sales 
of  Dennison  blocks,  and  will  take  charge  of  all  construction 
work  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  the  blocks. 

The  penitentiary  brickyard  at  Salem,  Ore.,  was  started 
again  this  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Fair 
board.  Last  year  the  yard  was  run  under  a  dummy  contract 
with  Percy  Cotter,  but  this  method  proved  to  be  a  failure, 
for  not  only  did  the  legislature  have  to  appropriate  money 
in  order  that  the  yard  might  resume  operations,  but  the  state 
finds  itself  now  without  any  brick  on  hand,  and  many  state 
institutions  in  course  of  construction,  so  the  state  may  have 
to  buy  outside  brick. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Cady  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  New- 
berg  Face  Brick  Company,  and  has  accepted  a  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  Standard  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of 
Portland,  of  which  plant  Mr.  J.  G.  Hammer,  of  Butte,  Mont., 
is  president. 

The  Cowichan  Repressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Ltd., 
has  been  incorporated  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000.  Mr.  L.  Upton  will  be  the  superintendent  of  the 
new  company.  He  has  had  considerable  experience  with 
clay  plants  in  England.  The  company  has  bought  some  shale 
deposits  some  thirty-five  miles  from  Victoria,  and  will  start 
their  plant  shortly.  Siwash. 
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Mica  in  Pottery  Bodies. — According  to  experiments  made 
by  the  Chemical  Laboratory  for  Clayworking  Industry,  the 
presence  of  mica  in  pottery  bodies,  and  especially  in  porce¬ 
lain,  will  result  in  a  more  porous  texture  than  without  mica. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  screen  all  such  bodies  very  fine 
in  order  to  overcome  such  troubles.  It  was  also  found  that 
if  the  temperature  increased  in  burning  the  body  will  have 
a  more  honeycombed  texture,  and  such  troubles  are  extremely 
bothersome  when  vitrified  products  are  being  made  of  clays 
containing  a  great  deal  of  mica. — Kei’amische  Rundschau,  No. 
14,  1913. 

New  Style  Drain  Tile. — All  drain  tile  made  so  far  has  al¬ 
ways  been  round,  and  a  somewhat  porous  material.  Inas¬ 
much  as  drain  tile  is  used  to  collect  water  under  ground,  it 
seems  rather  a  poor  idea  to  use  the  same  material  on  the 
top  of  the  tile  as  in  the  bottom.  The  function  of  the  top 
part  of  the  tile  is  to  collect  the  water  from  the  outside,  while 
the  bottom  part  of  the  tile  is  used  to  carry  off  the  water.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  bottom  is  porous  there  is  also  a  chance  that 
all  water  is  not  carried  off,  but  is  again  filtered  through  the 
bottom  to  lower  levels.  The  new  style  drain  tile,  as  shown 
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New  Style  Drain  Tile. 


in  cut,  is  made  of  two  parts,  the  top  part  is  made  of  the 
regular  drain  tile  body,  and  being  simply  an  ordinary  drain 
tile  cut  in  two  pieces,  while  the  bottom  part  is  made  of 
harder  burned  material,  and  can  also  be  salt-glazed. 
It  will  cost  a  little  more  to  lay  such  tiles,  but  it  would  seem 
that  this  new  system  has  many  advantages  over  the  old 
drain  tile  style/ — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.,  No.  23,  1913. 


Poshang,  Canton  and  Fatohan.  In  1909  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  took  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  government  export 
branch  in  connection  with  the  pottery  industry.  These 
branches  have  been  established  in  London,  Paris,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  other  large  centers.  Under  the  reigns  of  Ming  and 
Tsing,  the  imperial  potteries  produced  more  artistic  and 
better  ware  than  at  present. — Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique,  No. 
5,  1913. 


Auger  Arrangements. — It  is  always  difficult  to  select  the 
right  style  of  auger  machine  in  order  to  get  the  best  results, 
and  while  one  auger  machine  may  give  good  satisfaction  at 
one  place,  and  with  a  certain  clay,  such  results  might  not 
be  duplicated  at  other  places.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
that  with  the  old  style  auger  arrangement  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  all  kinds 
of  clays.  In  order  to  overcome  these  troubles,  new  augers 


Auger  Arrangement  Giving  Poor  Results. 


Paving  Brick  in  Holland. — The  use  of  paving  brick  for 
street  and  country  work  has  been  established  in  Holland  for 
over  a  century,  and  has  become  quite  an  art  for  that  country. 
In  Germany  the  use  is  fast  increasing,  and  excellent  brick 
are  now  being  made  in  Oldenburg  and  Brandenburg.  The 
clay  as  used  in  Holland  is  of  a  very  plastic  nature,  and  is 
gathered  late  in  the  fall  and  piled  in  great  piles  over  the 
winter  months.  All  paving  brick  in  Holland  are  made  by 
the  soft  mud  process  and  very  good  brick  are  produced.  The 
burning  of  the  brick  is  done  in  open  field  kilns,  and  coal  is 
usually  used  for  fuel.  In  Germany  continuous  kilns  are  most¬ 
ly  used,  which  give  just  as  good  results. — Tonind.  Z.,  No.  27, 
1913. 


The  Pottery  Industry  of  China. — The  center  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  porcelain  pottery  industry  is  Kingtechen,  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Poyang.  It  is  there  that  are  found  the 
celebrated  imperial  potteries  which  actually  employ  over  150,- 
000  workingmen,  and  where  there  are  over  150  kilns.  The 
value  of  the  manufactured  porcelain  is  about  three  million 
taels  (about  $2,750,000).  Another  very  important  center  is 
Tingchou,  in  Chilhi,  well  known  on  account  of  the  white 
porcelain  made  under  the  name  of  “Ting.”  Further  we  find 
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Auger  Arrangement  Giving  Good  Results. 

and  knives  have  been  designed,  and  the  new  arrangement  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2  had  given  more  and  better  results.  In  one 
case  with  the  old  arrangement  only  2,500  brick  were  made 
in  ten  hours,  while  with  the  new  augers  15,000  brick  were 
made  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Every  clay  has  its  pecu¬ 
liarity,  and  some  have  to  be  studied  before  the  greatest  ca¬ 
pacity  can  be  obtained  with  an  auger  machine. — La  Revue 
des  Materiaux,  No.  94,  1913. 


Paving  Brick  Burning  in  Zigzag  Kilns. — What  style  of 
kiln  to  be  used  for  the  burning  of  paving  brick  is  a  question 
of  great  importance,  and  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  local  condition.  Zigzag  kilns  have  given  good  satisfaction, 
and  will  use  less  fuel  per  1,000  brick  than  chamber  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns.  In  one  instance,  fire  brick  and  paving  brick 
were  burned  in  the  same  kiln,  and  the  chamber  with  fire 
brick  was  finished  at  cone  15,  while  the  paving  brick  required 
between  cone  8  and  9.  It  also  has  been  found  that  the  cham¬ 
bers  for  zigzag  kilns  should  be  built  small,  and  not  high. 
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From  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  feet  should  be  the  highest  in 
all  cases.  The  width  should  be  the  same  as  the  height  of 
the  chamber  ,as  much  depends  on  the  course  the  fire  will 
take. — Tonind.  Z.,  No.  32,  1913. 


Increasing  Plasticity  in  Clays. — The  old  process  of  aging 
clays  in  order  to  increase  their  plasticity  is  being  disregarded 
more  and  more.  However,  it  is  the  only  way  in  order  to 
increase  the  plasticity  in  clays,  and  has  been  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  centuries.  It  has  also  been  found  that  if  the 
original  clay  is  dirty  and  intermixed  with  vegetable  matter, 
the  process  of  aging  will  be  more  rapid  than  with  purer 
clays.  In  some  cases  clays  have  been  subjected  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  aging  for  years  before  they  are  used,  and  large  cellars 
are  used  for  such  purpose.  The  artificial  method  of  aging- 
clays  or,  rather,  trying  to  increase  the  plasticity  of  clays,  is 
in  the  application  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  This  method 
is  sometimes  used  in  making  casting  slip  clays.  Still  another 
method  is  the  admixture  of  some  sticky  material,  such  as 
flour,  dextrin  and  mucilage. — Keramische  Rundschau,  No.  11, 
1913. 


Tunnel  Continuous  Kiln  or  Zigzag  Kiln. — In  taking  all 
points  together  regarding  the  cost  of  construction  and  the 
adaptability  to  burn  all  clay  products,  it  has  been  found  that 
as  far  as  the  cost  of  construction  is  concerned  for  the  two 
kilns,  they  are  nearly  alike.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that 
while  the  zigzag  kiln  is  provided  with  fan  for  its  draft,  it 
is  better  to  have  a  stack  for  the  tunnel  or  canal  kiln  of  the 
Hoffman  type.  It  has  also  been  found  that  not  all  clays 
will  stand  the  burning  with  a  rapid  advance  of  the  fire  as 
in  the  zigzag  kiln.  At  a  brickyard  where  brick  and  also 
roofing  tiles  were  made  two  continuous  kilns  were  in  opera¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  tunnel  type,  and  the  other  one  was  of  the 
zigzag  installation.  In  the  tunnel  kiln  the  advance  of  the 
fire  was  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet,  while  in  the  zigzag 
kiln  the  advance  of  the  fire  was  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  feet 
per  day.  According  to  the  average  coal  used  in  both  over  a 
period  of  a  year,  it  was  found  that  the  tunnel  kiln  used  145.5 
kilo  per  1,000  brick,  which  was  equal  to  2.13  marks  ($0.51) 
in  price,  while  in  the  zigzag  kiln  the  amount  of  fuel  amounted 
to  159.6  kilo  per  1,000  brick,  which  was  equivalent  to  2.55 
marks  ($0.61),  so  that  there  was  a  difference  of  10  cents  per 
1,000  brick  in  favor  of  the  tunnel  kiln. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z„ 
No.  16,  1913. 


Kiln  for  Burning  Light  Colored  Brick.— The  best  kiln  for 
burning  light  colored  brick  is  a  continuous  kiln,  which  should 
be  so  constructed  that  it  will  have  proper  draft.  The  main 
trouble  with  burning  light  colored  brick  is  that  most  kilns 
io  not  have  the  proper  draft,  and  that  the  kiln  condition 
>vhile  firing  can  not  be  controlled  sufficiently.  For  an  an¬ 
nual  capacity  of  one  to  one  and  one-half  million  brick,  a 
continuous  kiln  with  14  chambers  will  be  the  proper  one. 
I'he  size  of  the  chambers  should  be  10%  feet  long,  6  y2  feet 
vide  and  7  feet  high.  The  chamber  will  hold  about  460  cubic 
eet  of  green  brick.  Figuring  8  brick  of  standard  German 
size  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  that  every  week  ten  chambers  could 
)e  burnt,  this  will  give  a  capacity  with  40  weeks  of  opera- 
con  of  460  x  8  x  10  x  40  =1,472,000  brick  per  season.  The  kiln 
ould  be  run  faster,*  and  from  13  to  15  chambers  burnt  every 
veek,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  kiln.  The 
oal  consumption  on  such  a  kiln  would  be  about  80  cents 
"er  M00  brick,  provided  the  kiln  has  the  proper  draft  ar- 
angements.  The  total  cost  of  building  such  a  kiln  would 
mount  to  11,000  or  12,000  marks  (about  $3,000.00).  If  the 
jay  will  color  the  brick  it  is  usually  the  cause  of  some  sol¬ 
uble  salts  being  mixed  with  the  clay.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
fie  cheapest  method  to  call  in  a  clay  expert  and  have  the 
lay  tested,  and  the  expert  chemist  will  be  in  position  to  ad- 
ise  as  to  the  proper  mixing  of  the  clays,  and  the  addition 


of  some  carbonate  of  barium  or  other  preventive  to  avert 
the  discoloration  of  the  bricks. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No. 
56,  1911. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


THE  TENDENCY  in  the  building  activities  of  Chicago 
about  now  is  toward  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  in¬ 
vestment  for  each  structure,  and  toward  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  structures  as  compared  with  similar  periods 
in  the  year  1912. 

Based  on  figures  published  in  Construction  News,  the 
large  building  operations  for  the  month  of  April  exceeded  all 
records  for  the  same  period  in  the  history  of  the  city.  An 
increase  of  thirty-two  per  cent,  was  indicated  for  last  month, 
as  compared  with  April,  1912. 

In  April,  1913,  permits  for  1,339  buildings,  representing  an 
aggregate  estimated  cost  of  $12,329,900,  as  against  1,416  struc¬ 
tures  representing  an  aggregate  estimate  cost  of  $9,345,400 
during  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  The  first  week  of  May 
continued  to  show  in  about  the  same  proportion,  and  al¬ 
though  there  has  been  a  slight  let-down  since  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  indicate  a  falling  off  in  building  business.  On  the 
contrary,  general  conditions  are  likely  to  be  such  in  a  few 
weeks  that  business  will  be  brisk  in  small  homes  and  apart¬ 
ments,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  slackness  in  general  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  big  downtown  struc¬ 
tures  which  are  in  process  of  construction,  development  of 
outlying  territory  is  proceeding  rapidly.  Large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  South  Halsted  and  West  124th  streets 
have  been  purchased  in  the  last  week  or  two.  New  acreage 
property  has  been  bought  for  sub-division  on  the  outskirts 
of  Evanston,  and  there  is  everything  to  suggest  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  will  be  a  busy  one. 

The  new  Continental  Building  to  be  erected  by  David 
Meyer  at  the  southeast  corner  of  South  Fifth  avenue  and 
West  Quincy  street  will  be  ten  stories  in  height,  and  will 
cost  in  excess  of  $250,000.  It  will  front  fifty-five  feet  on 
South  Fifth  avenue  and  fifty-four  feet  on  West  Quincy  street. 
The  exterior  will  be  of  stone  and  brick  with  an  entrance  of 
marble  and  mosaic. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  thirteen-story  and  base¬ 
ment  steel  fireproof  structure  to  be  erected  by  Max  Brede, 
vice-president  of  Albert  Pick  &  Co.,  at  105-109  North  Dear¬ 
born  street,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $350,000.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  front  fifty-six  feet,  with  a  depth  of  eighty  feet.  The 
exterior  will  be  of  pressed  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings, 
while  the  main  entrance  will  be  finished  in  marble  and  mo¬ 
saic  tile,  as  will  also  the  halls. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  apartment  buildings  on  the 
south  side  is  now  nearing  completion  at  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Woodlawn  avenue  and  Hyde  Park  boulevard.  It  is  in 
the  center  of  the  Kenwood  residence  district,  adjoining  the 
parks,  surrounding  the  John  J.  Mitchell,  Counselman  and  Val¬ 
entine  homes.  It  is  three  stories  and  English  basement,  with 
mansard,  tile  roof,  and  will  occupy  a  lot  fronting  190  feet 
on  Woodlawn  avenue  and  260  feet  on  Hyde  Park  boulevard. 
It  will  contaih  twenty-one  apartments  of  from  seven  to  twelve 
rooms,  which  will  rent  at  from  $150  to  $300  a  month.  Each 
of  the  apartments  has  three  baths,  a  sun  parlor  and  sleeping 
porch,  and  each  has  a  separate  heated  fireproof  garage.  The 
interior  finishings  will  be  high-class.  The  building  is  being 
erected  by  August  Green  and  will  cost  about  $400,000.  John 
A.  Carroll  &  Bro.  have  charge  of  the  renting. 

Another  .  of  the  old  Michigan  avenue  residential  land¬ 
marks,  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  homestead,  at  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Eighteenth  street,  is  to  be  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  a  business  building.  The  building  which  will  occupy  the 
lot,  50x160  feet,  will  be  six  stories  and  basement,  and  will 
cost  $150,000.  Script. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  building  material  throughout  this 
state  being  greater  during  1912  than  ever  before  ex¬ 
perienced,  January  first  of  this  year  found  all  our 
principal  markets  bare  of  brick  and  with  an  even  larger 
demand  than  was  experienced  last  year. 

Manufacturers  are,  as  a  rule,  sold  ahead  and  indications 
point  to  an  unusually  heavy  demand  throughout  the  balance 
of  the  year.  The  only  discouraging  market  condition  is  that 
it  seems  quite  impossible  to  advance  prices  for  brick  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  increased  cost  of  labor  and  other  items  tending  to 
raise  cost  of  the  finished  product.  However,  with  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  and  practically  every  brick  plant  being 
pushed  to  the  limit  this  year  will  be  a  prosperous  one  for 
the  clayworking  industry  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
South  is  truly  “coming  into  its  own,”  and  North  Carolina  is 


owing  to  the  fact  that  a  load  can  be  unloaded  and  the  tear 
on  its  way  back  for  another  load  in  less  time  than  it  take 
to  tell  how  it  is  done,  and  with  much  less  breakage  than  i 
unloaded  by  hand  in  the  usual  way.  We  believe  all  mani 
facturers  selling  a  great  many  brick  for  city  delivery  wouli 
do  wrell  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  Auburn  Dump  Wagon 
which  that  company  builds  expressly  for  hauling  bricfc 
Besides  enabling  us  to  make  our  deliveries  with  more  despatcl 
and  less  breakage,  it  has  been  the  means  of  materially  reduc 
ing  the  cost  of  doing  this  part  of  our  work.” 

Building  operations  in  our  larger  towns  were  never  mor 
active  than  at  the  present  time.  Brick  construction  is  beinj 
more  and  more  appreciated  and  more  generally  recognized  a 
the  best  and  in  the  long  run  the  cheapest. 

The  people  of  the  South,  it  seems,  have  decided  to  g< 
ahead  and  do  business  regardless  of  any  agitation  growinj 
out  of  change  of  administration  or  the  possible  effects  o 
the  tariff  revision.  Let  us  hope  the  people  of  the  North  wll 


The  Auburn  Dump  Wagon  in  the  Act  of  Delivering  a  Load  of  Brick. 


enjoying  a  liberal  share  of  material  prosperity  and  industrial 
development.  Several  brick  manufacturers  have  made  im¬ 
portant  additions  and  improvements  to  their  plants  during 
the  past  year. 

Some  new1'  plants  are  being  installed,  notably  the  one  the 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Company,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  have  broken 
ground  for.  This  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  100,000 
building  brick  and  will  be  operated  by  electric  power.'  It  will 
be  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  plants  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  this  country.  One  of  the  important  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  business,  that  of  delivering  the  brick  to  the  job, 
has  been  expedited  materially  during  the  past  season  by  the 
installation  of  a  new  style  of  dump  wagon,  that  made  by 
the  Auburn  Wagon  Company,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  The 
Johnson  Company  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  work  of 
this  wagon  and  commends  it  very  highly.  They  say  of  it: 

The  Time-Saving  Auburn  Dump  Wagon. 

“We  find  the  Auburn  Dump  Wagon  very  satisfactory,  espe¬ 
cially  in  making  our  city  deliveries,  particularly  where  the 
haul  is  for  a  short  distance.  There  is  a  great  saving  in  time, 


do  likewise,  then  we  will  see  and  enjoy  an  era  of  unprece 
dented  prosperity. 


THAT  FIRE  WASTE  SUBJECT. 


The  subject  of  fire  waste  is  so  familiar  to  brick  inanu 
facturers  who  have  attended  conventions  from  having  beer 
discussed  so  often  and  having  been  exploited  through  the 
pages  of  the  trade  journals  that  the  main  danger  from  it 
right  now  is  that  the  average  brick  man  is  likely  to  con 
sider  it  rather  threadbare  and  uninteresting  and  for  that 
reason  may  neglect  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  just  as  important  as  it  ever  was,  just  as  valuable  and 
just  as  lively  a  one  to  use  in  pushing  brick. 

It  was  treated  at  some  length  by  Ernest  Palmer  at  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention,  and  from  time  to 
time  exact  figures  have  been  given  of  the  fire  waste  and 
the  tax  it  is  on  a  community.  Take  these  figures  and  put 
them  in  such  shape  that  you  will  have  them  just  as  conven¬ 
ient  for  reference  as  you  have  the  prices  on  your  own  prod¬ 
uct.  Also  make  a  memorandum  of  the  specific  points  in  these 
talks  that  appeal  most  to  you  as  good  arguments,  and  then 
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make  it  a  point  to  use  them  repeatedly  in  urging  brick  and 
fireproof  construction,  and  feature  some  of  them  in  your 
advertising  immediately  following  any  destructive  fire  in  the 
community  that  might  have  been  less  destructive  had  clay 
products  been  used. 

There  are  two  strong  points  of  argument  which  appeal 
to  the  public  readily  in  this  connection.  One  of  them,  of 
course,  is  absolute  fireproofing  so  that  there  can  be  no 
burning  so  far  as  the  building  itself  is  concerned.  The  other 
is  the  confining  of  any  fire  to  the  building  in  which  it  orig¬ 
inated.  A  man  building  an  ordinary  residence  may  use  brick 
and  then  use  wood  on  the  interior  for  his  joists  and  floors, 
and  these,  of  course,  will  burn  out.  If  the  walls  of  the 
building  are  brick,  however,  the  fire  in  each  case  may  easily 
be  confined  to  the  one  building  in  which  it  originated,  no 
matter  how  thickly  congested  is  the  community.  This  is 
especially  true  if  clay  tiling  is  used  for  the  roofing  as  well 
as  for  the  walls.  Make  use  of  these  two  points  right  along 
and  then  make  use  of  every  occasion  that  presents  itself  to 
urge  the  extension  of  what  is  called  the  fire  limits  in  your 
city.  If  you  are  well  posted  on  the  subject  and  are  a  pretty 
good  talker  you  can  from  the  data  that  already  has  been  set 
forth  and  from  the  various  papers  and  talks  put  up  a  good 
argument  yourself  before  any  gathering  that  may  be  had 
in  your  community.  If  you  are  not  a  talker,  it  will  pay  you 
to  arrange  for  some  one  who  is  competent  to  handle  the 
subject  to  make  such  talks  in  schools  and  various  other 
public  gatherings. 

Keep  the  subject  alive.  Do  not  get  the  idea  that  because 
it  has  been  elaborated  on  at  considerable  length  it  is  worn 
threadbare  and  should  be  dropped  out  of  the  general  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  day.  It  is  just  as  live  an  issue  today  as  it  was 
when  we  first  began  arguing  on  it,  and  it  will  continue  a  live 
interest  as  long  as  flimsy  buildings  are  erected  and  the  fire 
loss  of  the  nation  is  so  appalling.  So  tabulate  and  keep  on 
hand  specific  data  and  points  on  our  national  fire  waste  and 
be  always  prepared  to  use  it. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  FOR  APRIL. 


Official  reports  of  building  operations  from  sixty-four  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  compiled  by  the  American 
Contractor,  Chicago,  show  for  the  month  of  April  permits 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  to  the  value  of  $78,188,540, 
as  compared  with  $83,042,205.  While  this  is  a  decrease  of 
about  six  per  cent.,  the  showing  is  not  as  unfavorable  as  it 
appears.  For  in  April  last  year  there  was  unusual  activity  in 
New  York  City.  Omitting  the  report  from  that  city,  there 
would  be  a  gain.  Thirty-eight  cities  show  gains  and  only 
twenty-six  comparative  losses.  The  most  notable  gains  are 
those  of  Baltimore,  112  per  cent.;  Dallas,  140  per  cent.;  Evans¬ 
ville,  115  per  cent.;  Harrisburg,  218  per  cent.;  Little  Rock, 
277  per  cent.;  Nashville,  200  per  cent.;  Shreveport,  127  per 
cent. 

For  the  four  months  ending  April,  the  showing  is  favor¬ 
able,  the  building  permits  totaling  $226,845,947,  as  against 
$224,647,323  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  a  gain 
of  one  per  cent. 

PHILADELPHIA  A  GREAT  BRICKMAKING  CENTER. 


According  to  the  last  census,  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the 
three  great  brick  manufacturing  centers  of  the  United 
States.  The  brick  yards  turn  out  about  225,000,000  red  brick 
every  year,  which,  when  figured  with  the  annual  tile  pro¬ 
duction  represent  about  $1,800,000.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  a  stratum  of  the  finest  clay  in  the  world  underlies 
Philadelphia,  and  that  this  find  established  the  industry  of 
brickmaking  in  this  country,  which  made  the  colonists  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mother  country  away  back  in  the  time  when 
the  first  brick  houses  were  built  in  this  country.  From  the 
early  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time  the  demands 


of  the  Quaker  City  have  been  met  almost  exclusively  by 
local  manufacturers.  The  enormous  output  can  readily  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  shown  that  there  are  about  7,000 
houses,  mostly  of  brick,  erected  in  Philadelphia  each  year 
and  that  the  builders  need  not  go  outside  for  their  ma¬ 
terial.  The  use  of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
has  been  in  vogue  for  only  about  twenty-five  years,  and  un¬ 
til  that  time  the  making  of  fancy  brick  was  done  on  a  small 
scale.  Today  this  city  acknowledges  no  superior  in  that 
line  and  turns  out  annually  about  15,000,000  ornamental  brick. 
The  great  number  of  foundries,  blast  furnaces  and  other 
plants  of  the  iron  industry  located  in  the  Keystone  State  in 
and  around  Philadelphia  provide  excellent  markets  for  the 
fire  brick  manufactured  here. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  CLAY  FIELD. 


ABOR  TROUBLES  of  the  Springfield  Paving 
Brick  Company  in  Springfield  were  settled 
and  the  100  striking  men  who  went  out  the 
first  of  April  returned  to  work  the  first  of 
May.  A  raise  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  a  day  was 
granted,  but  the  decrease  of  from  nine  to 
eight  hours  a  day  was  not  allowed.  About  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  working  force  at  the  company’s  plant  were  affected.  Lit¬ 
tle  real  trouble  was  experienced,  except  for  the  arrest  of 
fifteen  strikers,  accused  of  interfering  with  the  delivery  of 
some  brick. 


City  Engineer  Claude  L.  James,  of  Mattoon,  is  preparing 
to  construct  an  experimental  nine-foot  highway  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long  of  brick  in  Mattoon  township,  just  outside  the 
city.  Five  brick  manufacturers  will  each  donate  a  carload 
of  material,  the  only  cost  to  the  taxpayers  being  the  hauling, 
laying  and  grading.  The  roadway  will  be  drained  with  ordi¬ 
nary  tile,  the  roadbed  graded  and  rolled  and  the  brick  laid 
upon  a  foundation  of  sand  and  gravel  with  grout  filling.  As¬ 
phalt  joints  will  be  placed  twenty-five  feet  apart. 

Edward  W.  Payne,  a  banker  and  extensive  real  estate 
owner  of  Springfield,  has  offered  to  lay  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  brick  paving  on  each  of  South  Fourth,  South  Fifth  and 
South  Sixth  streets  free,  if  the  city  will  install  water  mains. 

The  contract  for  the  brick  in  the  new  factory  buildings  of 
DeDere  &  Company,  in  East  Moline,  was  awarded  to  the  Dav¬ 
enport  office  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company. 

The  voters  of  the  city  of  Decatur  have  ratified  the  fran¬ 
chise  granted  to  the  Decatur  Brick  Manufacturing  Company 
to  run  its  tramway  over  one  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city 
and  construction  wrork  upon  the  new  plant  will  go  forward 
rapidly.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  excavation  work  to  be 
done  in  making  the  tunnels,  for  heat  mains  and  wires  and 
for  a  depressed  loading  track. 

H.  C.  Morrow,  president  of  the  White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe 
Company,  of  White  Hall,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Bankers’  Trust  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Morrow  an¬ 
nounced  the  fact  to  about  a  hundred  of  his  business  asso¬ 
ciates  of  White  Hall  at  an  informal  luncheon  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  that  city.  The  honor  was  unsolicited. . 

The  White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Company  ana  the  Illinois 
Drain  Tile  Company  of  White  Hall  have  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Company,  which  recent¬ 
ly  purchased  the  electric  light  plant  in  that  city  to  supply 
power  for  the  two  big  clay  plants  and  the  tramway  system 
which  hauls  the  raw  and  finished  material.  The  contract  is 
worth  about  $24,000  a  year,  but  it  will  cost  the  Public  Service 
Company  about  $52,000  to  fit  up  transmission  lines  in  order 
to  handle  the  contract. 

Following  the  disastrous  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Aledo 
Brick  and  Tile  Company  at  Aledo,  the  property  was  sold  to 
Henry  Vance,  of  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  who  will  make  repairs  and 
put  it  into  operation  again. 

Because  bricklayers  at  Peoria  went  on  a  strike,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Paper  Company  changed  its  plan  and  decided  to  build 
its  new  factory  of  concrete  instead  of  brick.  S.  P.  Ring. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


Material  for  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The  Clay- Worker 
by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  9  1 8 
F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the  same  should  he 
addressed.  A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any 
United  States  patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cts. 

Brick  Sanding  Machine:  Raymond  C.  Penfield,  of  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  1,047,695.  Patented  Dec.  17,  1912. 

In  making  various  kinds  of  brick,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  bricks  from  sticking  or  adhering  together 
when  burned  in  the  kiln,  to  sprinkle  sand  over  the  successive 
layers  as  they  are  piled  up  in  setting  formation.  This  has 
heretofore  been  done  by  hand.  Such  hand  sanding  of  the 
bricks  necessitates  the  employment  of  extra  labor,  or  takes 
up  the  time  of  the  men  setting  the  bricks,  and,  moreover,  the 
sand  is  usually  distributed  unevenly  and  parts  of  the  bricks 
are  left  unsanded,  with  the  result  that  when  they  are  burned 
some  of  the  bricks  stick  together  and  are  ruined  or  dam¬ 
aged.  The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  provide  a 
brick  sanding  machine  or  apparatus  which  will  dispense 
with  hand  labor  in  sanding  the  bricks,  and  which  will  op¬ 
erate  to  distribute  the  sand  in  an  even,  uniform  layer  over 
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the  successive  courses  of  brick  as  they  are  piled  up,  and 
which  will  do  this  without  care  or  attention,  beyond  the 
mere  throwing  of  a  lever  or  other  device  for  starting  the 
mechanism  in  operation  after  each  course  of  brick  is  laid. 

The  combination  with  a  distributing  device  adapted  to 
move  alternately  in  opposite  directions  and  comprising  a 
sand  holder  and  means  for  delivering  sand  from  the  holder, 
of  a  supply  nozzle  for  supplying  sand  to  the  sand  holder 
when  the  distributing  device  is  in  its  position  of  rest  at  the 
end  of  its  movement  in  one  direction,  a  swinging  gate  71 
for  controlling  the  flow  of  sand  from  the  supply  nozzle,  a  plate 
74  carried  by  the  distributing  device,  a  lug  72  on  the  gate 
71  adapted  to  be  engaged  by  the  plate  74  to  cause  the  gate 
to  be  opened  as  the  distributing  device  reaches  the  end  of 
its  movement  in  one  direction,  and  a  lug  73  on  the  gate  71 
adapted  to  be  engaged  by  the  plate  74  to  cause  the  gate  to 
be  closed  as  the  distributing  device  starts  on  its  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction. 


Apparatus  for  Treating  Brick:  Alexander  A.  Scott,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  1,054,040.  Patented  Feb.  25,  1913. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  art  of  brickmaking,  and  has 
for  its  object  to  provide  efficient  and  continuously  operating 
apparatus  for  economically  handling,  drying,  burning  and 


cooling  bricks.  In  burning  bricks  according  to  the  present 
invention,  dried  bricks  are  placed  in  a  kiln-chamber,  prefer¬ 
ably  mounted  upon  suitable  trucks  moving  on  a  track  or 
way.  which  may  be,  and  preferably  is,  extended  through  a 
closed  tunnel.  When  operating  to  the  best  advantage,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  said  kiln-chambers  are  connected  together  in  a  train, 
which  is  advanced  step  by  step  through  said  closed  tunnel, 
the  said  tunnel  being  spaced  sufficiently  away  from  the  train 
of  kiln-chambers  to  form  a  drying  chamber,  preferably  above 
the  train  of  kiln-chambers,  and  the  burning  operation  takes 
place  at  a  point  in  the  train  of  kiln-chambers  intermediate 
the  ends  of  the  train,  preferablp  near  the  middle  portion 
thereof.  Convenient  means  are  provided  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  fuel  into  a  suitably  arranged  combustion  chamber 
constructed  within  each  of  the  kiln-chambers.  The  rear  end 
of  one  kiln-chamber  is  connected  to  the  forward  end  of  the 
succeeding  kiln  chamber  in  the  train  by  a  suitable  flue  or 
flues,  preferably  so  arranged  that  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  are  compelled  to  pass,  and  be  distributed  equally  be¬ 
tween  all  of  the  bricks  contained  in  each  kiln-chamber.  This 
is  preferably  secured  by  constructing  the  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  in  the  front  of  each  kiln-chamber  with  its  discharge  open¬ 
ing  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  kiln-chamber,  and  with  the  flues 
which  connect  with  the  next  succeeding  chamber  in  the 
tvain  located  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  kiln-chamber,  and 
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leading  into  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  succeeding  kiln- 
chamber.  The  bricks  are  burned  at  the  point  where  the  fuel 
is  admitted  to  the  kiln-chamber,  and  the  hot  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  are  preferably  passed  in  an  indirect  or  zigzag  line 
through  the  several  kiln-chambers  to  the  rear  chamber  of 
the  train,  and  thence  to  a  suitable  outlet,  an  artificial  draft 
being  employed  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  gases  of  com¬ 
bustion  rearward.  When  the  bricks  in  the  middle  kiln- 
chamber  or  chambers  have  been  sufficiently  burned,  the 
train  is  advanced  the  length  of  one  kiln-chamber,  a  new 
chamber  with  dried  (and  preferably  hot)  bricks  is  added  to 
the  rear  of  the  train  and  introduced  into  the  tunnel  as  the 
train  is  advanced.  By  this  means,  the  hot  gases  of  combus¬ 
tion  act  to  burn  the  bricks  in  the  kiln-chambers  where  com¬ 
bustion  actually  takes  place,  and  as  the  gases  are  drawn 
rearward  through  the  train,  serve  to  heat  up  the  bricks  in 
that  portion  of  the  train  to  the  rear  of  the  point  where  actual 
burning  takes  place,  so  that  when  they  reach  the  point  of 
actual  combustion,  they  are  already  well  heated  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  burning  operation  can  be  thus  performed  much  more 
rapidly  and  economically.  In  this  way,  the  bricks  are  passed 
through  a  heating  up,  and  then  through  a  burning  zone.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  burned,  the  kiln-chambers  containing  the  highly 
heated  burned  bricks  are  advanced  step  by  step  through  the 
tunnel  beyond  the  burning  station,  as  additional  kiln-cham- 
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bers  containing  dried  bricks  are  added  to  the  rear  of  the 
train  at  the  initial  end  of  the  inclosing  tunnel.  Each  of  the 
kiln-chambers  is  provided  with  an  outlet  or  outlets,  prefer¬ 
ably  located  in  the  top  thereof,  and  closed  by  a  suitable 
valve  or  cover  during  the  heating  up  and  the  burning  steps. 
After  the  kiln-chamber  has  passed  the  burning  station,  how¬ 
ever,  the  valves  or  covers  of  these  outlets  are  opened,  and 
cold  air  is  introduced  or  allowed  to  enter  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  train  at  or  near  the  outlet  of  the  tunnel,  which  air 
passes  between  the  heated  bricks,  and  cools  them  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  heat  therefrom,  and  then  passes  through  the  out¬ 
lets  in  the  kiln-chambers  into  the  space  of  the  surrounding 
tunnel.  The  passage  of  this  air  over  the  burned  bricks  is 
secured  by  an  artificial  draft. 


Tunnel  Kiln:  Edgar  Rouse  Sutcliffe,  of  Leigh,  England. 
1,042,725.  Patented  Oct.  29,  1912. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  tunnel  kilns  in  which  the  goods  are  fired  while  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  tunnel  on  trucks;  and  the  objects  of  the  im¬ 
provements  are,  first,  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and  rapid 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


HE  SPRING  SEASON  of  active  construction 
has  been  fairly  vigorous  this  season,  but  with 
hardly  the  volume  which  has  been  anticipated. 
Much  work  has  been  overrun  as  to  appro¬ 
priations  and  has  had  to  be  refigured  with  the 
attendant  delays  which  accompany  that  work. 
On  the  whole,  the  building  is  not  as  active  as  could  have 
been  anticipated  so  far,  and  were  it  not  for  a  few  large  jobs 
in  the  Twin  Cities,  the  total  would  be  rather  short.  St.  Paul 
has  the  advantage  of  several  skyscrapers  which  will  keep  its 
total  for  the  year  well  up.  The  April  comparison  in  building 
permits  shows  a  handsome  gain  for  St.  Paul,  and  a  moderate 
loss  for  Minneapolis.  There  is  still  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  in  view  which  has  not  reached  the  point  of  permits 
being  issued,  and  this  means  that  St.  Paul  may  look  forward 
to  some  continued  good  totals  during  the  year. 

Brickyards  through  the  Northwest  are  starting  operations 


combustion  of  the  gases  at  the  firing  zone,  so  that  quicker 
and  more  economical  working  can  be  secured;  second,  to 
better  distribute  the  gases  so  that  they  are  completely  burned 
before  coming  in  contact  with  the  briquets.  Figure  1  is  a 
vertical  section  of  the  entire  kiln;  Fig.  2  is  a  plan  view, 
with  the  left  hand  part  shown  as  a  section  on  the  line  x,  y, 
of  Fig.  1;  and  Fig.  3  is  a  section  through  the  combustion 
chamber  on  the  line  a,  b.  It  must  be  understood  that  though 
shown  in  the  drawings  as  fired  by  producer  gas  the  kiln 
may  be  fired  by  coal  dust,  or  the  like,  in  which  case  the  flue 
K  would  be  the  flue  from  a  furnace,  or  fireplace  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  kiln. 


The  Algona  (la.)  Brick  and  Tile  Works  believes  in  pub¬ 
licity  as  a  means  of  pushing  the  sales  end  of  their  business. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Upper  Des  Moines  Republican,  they 
publish  plans  of  a  modern  bungalow  built  of  brick  at  a  very 
low  cost-  Mr.  Madson,  manager  of  the  company,  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  brick  house  question  and  announces  that 
he  is  prepared  to  give  information  and  furnish  plans  to  in¬ 
terested  parties.  Manufacturers  generally  will  profit  by  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Madson’s  example. 


for  the  season  after  having  been  held  off  for  several  weeks 
through  cool  weather  with  frequent  predictions  of  frost  which 
might  have  done  serious  damage  to  green  brick.  There  is  a 
fair  demand,  though  not  as  active  as  was  anticipated,  and 
some  yards  still  have  a  good  quantity  on  hand  while  others 
are  well  cleaned  up  and  are  anxious  to  get  to  producing  more 
for  the  new  season.  Prices  are  somewhat  better  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  year  ago 
in  some  localities  competition  became  exceedingly  sharp  and 
resulted  in  prices  being  cut  to  the  quick.  There  is  a  better 
position  in  prices  and  less  anxiety  to  force  business  at  the 
expense  of  all  profit. 

The  labor  market  is  steady,  with  no  demands  of  conse¬ 
quence  made  for  the  first  of  May.  The  brick  trade  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  affected  by  strikes  in  any  direction,  nor 
have  there  been  any  strikes  in  the  general  contracting  lines, 
leaving  conditions  that  much  better.  A  strike  at  this  time 
would  mean  considerable  of  a  setback  to  building  conditions 
for  many  intending  builders  are  deferring  starting  their 
work  until  later  in  the  year,  fearing  that  the  tariff  revision 
action  will  mean  a  dull  summer,  under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  may  mean  even  more. 

There  is  an  active  condition  of  building  in  the  interior, 
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really  showing  a  better  state  of  things  than  is  the  case  in 
the  cities,  and  brick  stores,  bank  buildings,  school  houses 
and  other  structures  are  quite  numerous. 

The  recent  Legislature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  to  be  districted  into  residential  and  indus¬ 
trial  sections.  This  legalizes  an  ordinance  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  city  council,  to  exclude  certain  classes  of  build¬ 
ings  from  residential  sections.  This  is  a  decided  step  in  the 
direction  of  better  building  as  well  as  doing  away  with  a 
thriving  and  profitable  business  of  buying  sites  in  exclusive 
districts  and  threatening  to  build  flats  thereon.  This  has 
generally  resulted  in  the  site  being  sold  to  residents  nearby 
at  a  round  advance.  This  plan  has  been  worked  in  several 
of  the  more  exclusive  sections  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
Under  this  ordinance  it  will  he  possible  to  insure  against 
the  erection  of  any  character  of  buildings  which  may  he  ob¬ 
jectionable,  and  not  have  to  buy  off  persons  who  threaten  to 
build  offensive  structures. 

The  E.  G.  Walton  Agency,  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
seems  to  be  having  good  success  in  its  exploitation  of  the 
erection  of  a  tile  and  stucco  plastered  fireproof  residence  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  an  inflammable  wood  frame 
structure.  Mr.  Walton  is  featuring  the  Denison  three-air¬ 
space  clay  blocks  for  the  walls  of  these  buildings,  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  has  received  a  number  of  inquiries  for  their 
erection  in  different  parts  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  If 
the  idea  of  erecting  fireproof  dwellings  of  modest  value  can 
become  epidemic,  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  brick  and 
tile  industry.  Once  the  general  tendency  is  overcome  to 
erect  residences  of  wood  frame  construction,  and  brick  or  tile 
construction  is  used  instead,  it  will  be  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  for  these  industries.  And  from  the  interest  which  is 
displayed  by  the  people  generally  in  exhibits  showing  clay 
tile  and  brick  construction,  that  desirable  day  may  be  much 
nearer  at  hand  than  many  will  believe. 

The  Duclos  brickyard  at  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  has  been 
started  up  for  the  season.  The  plant  will  have  considerable 
new  machinery  installed  and  ready  for  use  by  July  1,  but  in 
the  meantime,  the  old  equipment  will  be  used.  The  new 
machinery  will  double  the  output  of  the  yard. 

The  A.  C.  Ochs  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Springfield, 
Minn.,  is  the  pioneer  constructor  of  radial  cut  clay  blocks  for 
silos,  having  built  the  first  one  some  ten  years  ago  and  a 
year  or  more  before  the  Iowa  experimental  station  took  up 
the  matter.  This  firm  has  produced  and  sold  a  great  many 
of  these  hollow  clay  block  silos.  They  are  entirely  of  clay, 
without  wood  to  rot,  iron  bands  to  rust  or  vertical  air  spaces 
to  allow  the  heat  to  get  away.  The  air  spaces  are  horizontal 
and  dead,  making  an  effective  insulated  chamber  against  the 
entrance  of  cold,  and  protecting  the  silage  against  freezing. 

G.  W.  Priest,  of  Dodge  Center,  Minn.,  has  bought  the 
brick  and  tile  plant  at  West  Concord,  Minn. 

The  Fairmont  Drain  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  of  Fair¬ 
mont,  Minn.,  has  resumed  operations  and  looks  forward  to 
making  this  a  very  successful  season.  This  plant  did  not 
get  under  way  until  late  in  the  fall  last  year  and  so  had  but 
little  opportunity  to  show  what  it  could  do.  But  the  plant 
is  now  in  first-class  shape  and  is  ready  to  operate. 

Harold  Johnson,  of  Minneapolis,  representing  the  National 
Fireproofing  Company,  recently  addressed  the  Gargoyle  Club, 
of  St.  Paul,  in  a  most  interesting  talk  on  the  history  of  fire¬ 
proofing.  It  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

The  Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Hebron, 
N.  D.,  has  arranged  to  open  an  office  in  Fargo,  N.  D.  R.  R. 
Colburn,  sales  manager  of  the  company,  has  allied  himself 
with  the  city  of  Fargo  by  joining  the  Commercial  Club  there. 

T.  Win. 


It  is  a  whole  lot  easier  to  find  fault  with  one  man  than 
it  is  to  find  another  man  who  is  without  fault,  or  is  even  any 
better  than  the  one  you  find  fault  with. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  letters  care  of  Clay-Worker. 


Words  of  Praise  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  to  cover  my  renewal  to  The  Clay- 
Worker  for  another  year.  Any  clayworker  who  does  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  The  Clay-Worker  is  overlooking  one  of  the  best 
clay  journals  ever  published,  for  it  is  of  great  interest  and 
help  to  any  one  interested  in  clay  work  of  any  kind. 

Yours  truly, 

Cincinnati,  O.  Louis  Engler. 


The  N.  B.  M.  A.  a  Clearing  House  for  Clayworker. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

I  know  from  The  Clay-Worker  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  others  that  the  convention  at  Chicago  was  one 
of  the  best  since  the  first.  You  know  I  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  just  so  long  as  the  Association  held  strictly  to 
its  original  plans  and  purposes,  success  was  assured.  The 
policy  of  the  Association  has  always  been  broad  and  liberal, 
just  such  as  will  afford  some  advantage  to  every  worker  in 
clay.  In  other  words,  the  Association  is  a  clearing  house 
through  which,  with  a  proper  use  of  its  official  organ,  The 
Clay-Worker,  every  member  of  the  craft  has  the  means  of 
keeping  abreast  of  the  industry. 

Yours  of  some  days  since  asking  me  for  something  for 
publication  relative  to  the  flood  duly  at  hand.  I  went  up 
through  the  Miami  valley  on  the  first  Big  Four  train  north 
after  the  awful  disaster.  I  have  not  words  to  describe  the 
destruction  of  animal  life  and  property. 

A  large  portion  of  this,  the  most  beautiful  valley  in  the 
world,  is  ruined.  Many  farms  which  but  a  short  time  ago 
would  have  brought  from  $150  to  $200  per  acre,  can  now  be 
had  for  from  $5.00  to  $25.00  per  acre.  Thousands  of  farm 
buildings,  fences,  orchards,  gardens  and  animals  of  all  kinds 
are  swept  away.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  ruined, 
either  by  having  the  soil  entirely  removed  or  gravel  and 
sand  often  to  a  depth  of  Uom  four  to  forty  feet  heaped  upon 
them. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  reappraise  a  large  portion  of 
these  lands.  This  will  greatly  affect  the  tax  duplicates  of 
the  several  counties.  This,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  county  and  township  bridges  and  miles  of  wagon 
roads  have  been  destroyed,  will  undoubtedly  burden  the  re¬ 
maining  county  property  for  years. 

You  have  had  the  daily  papers,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that 
the  reports  have  not  been  exaggerated  or  overdrawn,  except 
as  to  loss  of  life,  which  is  nothing  like  so  great  as  at  first 
reported.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  were  not  in  the  flooded  dis¬ 
trict.  Yours  very  truly, 

Middletown,  O.  W.  A.  Eudaly. 


An  Object  Lesson  in  Good  Roads  Work. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

These  are  busy  days  at  the  national  capital.  Not  only 
are  the  statesmen  grinding  their  daily  grist,  but  industrial 
life  in  the  district  is  very  active  in  all  departments.  The 
local  brickyards  are  all  running  full  handed.  Mr.  Elliott  S. 
Morse,  of  the  Potomac  Brick  Company,  says  that  the  out¬ 
look  is  very  satisfactory,  and  that  from  present  indications 
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the  demand  for  brick  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  output  of 
all  the  plants  in  the  vicinity. 

A  matter  of  particular  interest  to  paving  brick  people  is 
the  completion  of  the  sample  pavements  on  the  Chevy  Chase 
road.  W.  P.  Blair,  secretary  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Association,  has  been  in  Washington  of  late  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  paving  brick  section  of  the  road, 
and  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  work  has  been 
done  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  specimen  roads 
lead  from  the  District  line  to  the  Chevy  Chase  lake  in  Mary¬ 
land.  It  can  be  reached  by  taking  the  Pennsylvania  avenue 
or  Fourteenth  street  trolley  car,  and  transferring  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fifteenth  and  New  York  avenue  to  the  Chevy  Chase 
Lake  car.  The  sample  roads  lie  just  beyond  the  end  of 
the  street  car  line.  It  will  pay  any  one  interested  in  im¬ 
proved  highways  to  inspect  the  various  sample  roads. 

Fine  Brick  Pavements  in  Alexandria. 

Those  interested  especially  in  brick  pavements  will  find 
some  splendid  brick  roadways  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  a  suburb 
of  Washington.  The  oldest  of  these  pavements  was  built  in 
1901.  The  construction  was  so  excellent  that  the  pavements 
are  the  pride  of  the  local  taxpayers.  There  has  been  no 
cost  at  all  for  maintenance,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  for 
years  to  come.  The  credit  for  this  work  is  due  largely  to 
City  Engineer  Dunn,  of  Alexandria.  The  city  officials  of 
Baltimore  are  laying  plans  for  an  extensive  mileage  of  simi¬ 
lar  brick  roadways.  That  city  has  a  paving  commission,  of 
which  Mr.  R.  Keith  Compton  is  chairman  and  Mr.  H.  Kent 
McKay  is  chief  engineer.  If  their  present  plans  are  carried 
out,  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  Baltimore  will  be  one 
of  the  best  paved  cities  in  the  Union,  and  vitrified  brick  and 
block  will  constitute  the  chief  surfacing  material.  This 
prospective  work  will  insure  a  good  market  for  local  paving 
brick  plants. 

While  it  is  claimed  that  in  olden  times  building  brick 
were  imported  from  foreign  shores,  the  writer  has  not  heard 
of  any  effort  to  secure  a  protective  tariff  for  either  building 
or  paving  brick.  However,  a  tariff  on  paving  brick  might  be 
desirable,  for  I  have  been  told  that  just  last  year,  or  the  year 
before,  the  District  of  Columbia  did  import  a  large  quantity 
of  pavers  for  the  streets  of  Washington.  Evidently  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  importation  need  a  lesson  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  maintaining  home  industries.  “Columbus.” 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CLAYS,  SHALES  AND  SLATE. 


Clays  are  ultimately  derived  from  the  decay  of  older 
rocks,  the  finer  particles  being  carried  off  by  streams  and 
deposited  along  channels,  in  lakes,  or  along  parts  of  the 
sea  coast  or  sea  bottom.  In  chemical  composition  the  clays 
are  made  up  essentially  of  silica  and  alumina,  though  nearly 
all  contain  more  or  less  iron  oxide  and  many  contain  lime, 
magnesia,  alkali  and  sulphur,  but  usually  in  small  percent¬ 
ages. 

Shales  are  clays  which,  have  become  hardened  by  pres¬ 
sure.  The  so-called  “fire  clays”  of  the  “Coal  Measures”  are 
shales,  as  are  many  of  the  other  “clays”  of  commerce. 

Slates,  so  far  as  origin  is  concerned,  are  merely  a  form 
of  shale  in  which  a  fine,  even  and  parallel  cleavage  has  been 
developed  by  pressure.  In  composition,  therefore,  they  vary 
exactly  as  do  the  shales.  Commercial  considerations  in  the 
slate  industry,  however,  give  slate  considerable  local  import¬ 
ance  as  Portland  cement  material.  In  preparing  either  roof¬ 
ing  slate  or  mill  stock  for  market  there  is  enormous  waste, 
so  much  material  being  lost  in  splitting,  sawing  and  dress¬ 
ing  that  only  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  rock  quar¬ 
ried  reaches  the  market,  the  remaining  seventy-five  to  ninety 
per  cent,  going  to  the  dump  heap.  Much  of  this  slate  waste 
is  of  proper  composition  for  use,  in  combination  with  lime¬ 
stone,  in  a  Portland  cement  mixture,  and  as  it  is  a  trouble¬ 


some  waste  product,  the  refuse  slate  could  be  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  handling  by  a  cement  plant  near  a  slate  quarry.  The 
waste  slate  would  be  serviceable  enough,  so  far  as  chemical 
composition  is  concerned,  and  could  be  used  in  place  of  clay 
or  shale  in  the  cement  mixture.  To  the  cement  manufacturer 
it  would  be  worth  as  much  as  an  equivalent  amount  of  clay 
or  shale,  but  no  more.  (Bulletin  522,  United  States  Geological 
Survey.) 


FREIGHT  TARIFFS  ON  CLAYS  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


[“We  have  arranged  with  the  General  Traffic  Association,  Inc, 
715  Fourteenth  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C„  composed  of  traf¬ 
fic  experts,  to  furnish  the  following  information  pertaining  to  the 
changes  in  rates,  affecting  the  various  industries  to  which  The 
Clay-Worker  is  devoted.  If  any  of  our  patrons,  advertisers  or 
subscribers  feel  that  present  rates,  or  the  ones  about  to  become 
effective,  are  unreasonable,  unjust,  excessive  or  discriminatory,  the 
parties  named  above  are  amply  equipped  to  take  care  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  a  nominal  cost.’  ] 


THE  FOLLOWING  new  tariffs  have  been  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  naming  rates  on 
brick,  clay  and  clay  products,  with  the  I.  C.  C.  num¬ 
bers,  effective  dates  and  rates  in  carloads  per  hundred 
pounds,  unless  otherwise  stated: 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  I.  C.  C.  No.  4979,  May  1.  Enam¬ 
eled  brick  to  Hastings,  Minn.,  from  points  taking  New  York  rates, 
44c;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  42c,  and  from  Scranton,  Pa.,  38c  (R). 

Pennsylvania  R.  R„  I.  C.  C.  No.  HH-482,  May  5.  Common  brick 
from  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  to  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.,  $2.10  ;  Shenandoah, 
Pa.,  $1.85  per  net  ton  (R). 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  I.  C.  C.  No.  6360,  May  5.  Pav¬ 
ing  brick  from  Lawrence,  Ivans.,  to  Lincoln,  Sc ;  to  Omaha,  Neb., 
7c.  Enameled  brick  from  Fredonia,  Kans.,  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa; 
Beatrice,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  City,  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  Neb., 
15y2c. 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  I.  C.  C.  No.  B-18659,  May 
6.  Paving  brick,  fire  brick  and  fire  clay,  from  Beech  Creek,  Orvis- 
ton,  Lock  Haven,  Mill  Hall  and  Krebs,  Pa.,  to  Culpepper,  Va.,  17c  ; 
to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  18c. 

Chicago,  Terre  Haute  and  Southeastern,  I.  C.  C.  No.  164,  May  6. 
Drain  tile  from  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sc  ;  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  7%c;  Kalamazoo  and  Lansing,  Mich.,  7%c;  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  8c.  This  tariff  carries  many  rates  to  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Michigan  and  points  in  Central  Freight  Association  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Erie  R.  R.,  I.  C.  C.  No.  10355,  May  7.  Common  building  brick 
and  paving  brick  from  Whippany,  N.  J.,  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  7%c 
(R)  ;  from  Dunmore,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  8%c. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Sup.  3  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  J-3691,  May  S. 
Fire  brick  from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to  Buena  Vista,  Va.,  16 %c  (R). 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  Sup.  12  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  5073,  May 
10.  Drain  tile  from  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  5c;  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  7%c;  Sugar  Creek,  Mo.,  5c  (R). 

Also  Sup.  5  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  6201,  May  10.  Brick  and  drain  tile 
from  Caney,  Carlyle,  Chanute,  Cherryvale,  Coffeyville,  Elk  City, 
Fredonia,  Humboldt,  Iola,  Independence,  Peru  and  Pittsburg,  Kans., 
to  Arrington  and  Bevard,  Kans.,  8c  ;  Clay  Center,  Kans.,  9c  ;  Drake, 
Kans.,  8c  ;  Easton,  Kans.,  7c  ;  Walsburg,  Kans.,  9c,  and  Winchester, 
Kans.,  7c. 

Northern  Pacific,  Sup.  5  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  5219,  May  12.  Brick, 
except  bath  or  enameled,  blocks,  paving,  creosoted,  fire  clay,  clay 
conduits,  flue  shale,  drain  tile,  fireproofing,  lining  flue,  tile  (not 
glazed  or  enameled),  furnace  tile,  from  Sargents  Bluff  and  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  Oakes,  N.  D.,  17c. 

Also  Sup.  13  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  4691,  May  13.  Brick  (except  glazed 
or  enameled),  hollow  brick,  building  and  paving  blocks,  common  or 
fire  clay,  drain  tile,  fire  brick,  to  Walker,  Bemidji  and  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  from  St.  Paul,  9%c;  Minneapolis,  19c;  Minnesota 
Transfer,  Minn.,  12 %c. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  I.  C.  C.  No.  2894,  May  14. 
Clay  from  Clay  City  and  Patricksburg,  Ind.,  to  Momence,  Ill.,  3%c. 

Union  Pacific,  I.  C.  C.  No.  2635,  May  15.  Brick  from  Denver, 
Col.,  to  Chimney  Rock  and  McGrew,  Neb.,  12 %c. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading,  I.  C.  C.  No.  J-3854,  May  15.  Brick 
from  Guth,  Pa.,  to  Inwood,  N.  Y.,  1114c;  Kings  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  ll%c; 
and  to  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  13  %c. 

Northern  Pacific,  I.  C.  C.  No.  5274,  May  15.  Brick,  common  or 
paving,  from  Big  Six,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  Ore.,  8%c. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  S'ault  Ste.  Marie,  I.  C.  C.  No.  3274,  May 
15.  Clay  between  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  and  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn.,  and  Superior  and  Ashland,  Wis.,  8c. 

Erie  &  Western,  Sup.  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  2306,  May  15.  Brick  and 
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articles  taking  brick  rates,  from  East  Peoria,  Ill.,  to  Chatsworth  and 
Watseka,  Ill.,  3%c;  Washington,  Ill.,  2  (4c;  Secor,  Ill.,  3c;  La  Hogue, 
Ill.,  3%c;  Girdley,  Ill.,  3c;  Gilman,  Ill.,  3%c;  Forest  Hill,  Ill.,  3(4c; 
Eureka,  Ill.,  2(4c;  El  Paso  and  Chenoa,  Ill.,  3c  (R). 

Chicago  &  East  Line,  Sup.  16  to  1.  C.  C.  No.  2582,  May  15.  Brick, 
common,  from  Beecher,  Chicago,  Chicago  Heights,  Dolton,  Grant 
Park  and  Steger,  Ill.,  to  Alexandria  and  Anderson,  Ind.,  $1.15  ; 
Buchanan,  Mich.,  65c;  Burnett,  Ind.,  95c;  Crawfordsville  and  Cov¬ 
ington,  Ind.,  90c  per  net  ton.  This  tariff  carries  many  rates  to  vari¬ 
ous  points  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  I.  C.  C.  No.  311,  May  15.  Brick  and 
articles  taking  brick  rates,  from  Conneaut,  Ohio,  to  Sugar  Creek, 
Mo.,  5c  (A). 

Atlantic  Coast  Line,  I.  C.  C.  No.  2588,  May  15.  Common  brick 
from  Marlboro,  S.  C.,  to  Rockingham,  N.  C.,  $1.30  ;  to  Ocilla,  Ga„ 
$5.24;  Maxton,  N.  C.,  $1.30  per  1,000  bricks  (R). 

W.  H.  Hosmer,  agent  for  Illinois  Central,  Santa  Fe,  etc.,  Sup.  3 
to  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-365,  May  15.  Hollow  building  tile  from  Buffalo 
and  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  South  Haven,  Mich.,  $2.35  per  net  ton. 

Kansas  City  Southern,  I.  C.  C.  No.  3204,  May  17.  Brick  between 
Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans  and  Port  Chalmette,  La.,  and  De  Quin- 
cey,  La.:  common  brick,  7(4c. ;  fire  brick,  13  (4c. 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  I.  C.  C.  No.  337,  May  22.  Brick, 
common  and  building,  from  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  to  Harris  and  Ran¬ 
dall,  N.  C.,  $1.85  per  1,000  brick. 

Chicago  &  Alton,  Sup.  2  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-540,  June  1.  Brick, 
drain  tile  and  articles  taking  same  rates,  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ; 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  ;  Fulton,  Mexico  and  Vandalia,  Mo., 
to  Toledo,  Iowa,  9c ;  also  to  Hampton,  Chapin,  Sheffield,  Hurley, 
Flint,  Clear  Lake  Junction  and  Mason  City,  Iowa,  10c,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  rates. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  I.  C.  C.  No.  6374,  May  29.  Brick 
to  Enid,  Okla.,  from  Caney,  'Carlyle,  Chanute,  Cherry  vale,  Coffey- 
ville,  Fredonia,  Humboldt,  Iola,  Independence,  Kans., ;  Bartlesville 
and  Collinsville,  Okla.,  8c. 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-2832,  May  29.  Brick,  common, 
from  Callahan,  Fla.,  to  Kingsland,  Ga.,  $1.35;  Woodbine,  Ga.,  $1.50 
per  1,000  brick. 

Missouri  Pacific,  Sup.  5  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-12S7,  May  28.  Brick 
(except  bath  and  enameled),  brick  blocks,  fire  clay,  drain  tile,  from 
Desmond,  Mo.,  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  7  (4c  (R). 

Also,  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-2322,  May  27.  Brick  (except  bath  and 
enameled),  drain  tile  and  hollow  building  tile,  from  Harviell,  Mo., 
to  Rodney,  Birds  Mill  and  Birds  Point,  Mo.:  brick,  4 (4c;  drain  tile, 
7c,  and  hollow  building  tile,  4(4c  (R).  ’ 

Also,  Sup.  7  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-1589,  May  30.  Brick  (except  bath 
or  enameled),  including  fire  clay  and  hollow  building  tile,  between 
Diamond  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  10c  (R). 

W.  H.  Hosmer,  agent  for  Illinois  Central,  Santa  Fe,  Burlington, 
etc.,  Sup.  17  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-347,  June  1.  Brick  (except  bath,  fire 
or  enameled)  and  hollow  building  tile,  from  Arcadia,  Cherryvale, 
Columbus,  Fredonia,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. ;  Liberal,  Pittsburg,  Mo.,  and 
other  Kansas  and  Missouri  points,  to  Alma,  Mo.,  9  (4  c;  Odessa, 
Mo.,  8%c;  Higginsville  and  Marshall,  Mo.,  7c,  and  other  Missouri 
points. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Sup.  3  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  C-9264, 
April  28.  Brick  and  articles  taking  same  rates,  from  Versailles, 
Mo.,  to  Gem,  Kans.,  17c;  Colby,  Kans.,  17c  (R). 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg,  I.  C.  C.  No.  4434,  RRRA-1228, 
May  24.  Brick,  building,  hollow  and  paving ;  hollow  building 
blocks  and  building  tile,  from  Orchard  Park  and  Jewettville,  N.  Y., 
to  Niagara,  Ont. ;  The  Lake,  Ont.,  $1.10  per  net  ton  (R). 

Wabash,  I.  C.  C.  No.  3230,  June  1.  Common  brick  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  to  Bridgeton,  Mo.,  $1.90  per  neet  totn. 

Also,  I.  C.  C.  No.  3326,  May  26.  Brick  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
to  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  95c;  Maryville,  Mo.,  $1.05.  Building  or  paving 
brick  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Centralia,  Mo.,  $1.25  ;  Glasgow, 
Mo.,  $1.05  ;  Mexico  and  Thompson,  Mo.,  $1.30  per  net  ton. 

Oregon-Washington  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co.,  I.  C.  C.  No.  233, 
June  4.  Paving  brick  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Boise 
and  Caldwell,  Idaho,  2 7  (4c. 

Kanawha  &  Michigan,  Sup.  8  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  78,  June  1.  Brick 
and  articles  taking  same  rates,  to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  from  Athens, 
Glouster  and  Trimble,  Ohio,  $1.15,  as  from  Middleport,  Ohio,  70c 
per  net  ton  (R). 

Great  Northern,  Sup.  4  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-3640,  June  2.  Brick 
(except  bath  and  enameled),  clay  conduits,  creosoted  paving  blocks 
and  other  commodities,  between  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  and  Chicago,  Ill.  ; 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  rate  points,  20%c;  Moberly  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  ;  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and  rate  points,  21  (4  c. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  I.  C.  C.  No.  B-2666,  June  1. 
Brick,  common,  hollow  or  pressed,  from  Chaska,  Minn.,  to  Red¬ 
wood  Falls,  Minn.,  8c. 

Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line,  Sup.  1  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  480,  May  18. 
Brick  and  articles  taKing  same  rates,  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  70c,  and  Monroe,  Mich.,  55c  per  net  ton. 

Illinois  Central,  Sup.  11  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-477,  April  20  state, 
interstate,  May  27.  Brick  from  Bloomfield,  Ind.,  to  Oolitic,  Ind., 
70c  per  net  ton  (R). 

Also,  Sup.  4  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-8252  ;  state,  April  14  ;  interstate, 
June  1.  Drain  tile  from  Chicago,  Kensington,  Grand  Crossing,  Burn¬ 
side,  Riverdale,  New  Chicago,  Windsor  Park,  Cheltenham,  South 
Chicago,  West  Pullman,  Blue  Island,  Manteno  and  Chicago  Heights, 
Ill.,  to  Hawthorne,  Berwyn,  Broadview,  Hillside,  Elmhurst,  South 
Addison,  Addison,  Swift,  Cloverdale,  Schicks  Crossing,  Granger, 
Munger,  Coleman,  Youngsdale,  Bowes,  Plato  Center,  Burlington, 
Charter  Grove,  Genoa,  Hart.  Colvin  Park,  Irens,  Perryville,  East 
Rockford,  Alworth,  Seward,  Evarts,  Freeport,  Ill  ,  5c ;  Scioto  Mills, 


Red  Oak,  Buena  Vista,  Orangeville,  Ill.,  and  Clarno,  Monroe, 
Stearns,  Elmers,  Monticello,  Belleville,  Basco,  Fitchburg,  Summit, 
Madison,  Wis.,  6c ;  McConnell,  Winslow,  Ill.,  and  Martintown,  Dill, 
Wis.,  7c  (R). 

GENERAL  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATION,  INC., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(R)  denotes  reduction. 

(A)  denotes  advance. 


DUNN'S  LICENSEES  MEET  IN  CONNEAUT. 


Attend  Good  Roads  Meetings  in  Which  Ohio’s  Road  Laws  Are 
Declared  Inadequate  and  System  of  Accounting  Deficient, 


A  MEETING  of  the  Dunn  licensees  representing  an  an¬ 
nual  output  of  over  300  million  paving  brick  was  held 
in  Conneaut,  O.,  April  14th.  The  meeting  was  most 
enjoyable,  and  though  the  purpose  was  primarily  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  publicity  matters,  several  important  things  were 
accomplished,  chief  of  which  was  the  adoption  of  the  Dunn 
standard  block  requiring  fourteen  block,  3  1-3  inches  thick 
(with  lugs  extra),  to  the  yard.  The  licensees  who  agreed 
to  manufacture  this  size  block  exclusively  are  the  Deckman- 
Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. ;  The  Bessemer  Limestone 
Company,  Youngstown,  O.;  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Canton,  O.;  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Company,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  O. ;  United  Brick  Company,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Corry 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Corry,  Pa.;  Wabash  Clay  Company, 
Veedersburg,  Ind.;  Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company,  Clinton, 
Ind.,  and  the  Alton  Brick  Company,  Alton,  Ill. 

The  brickmakers  were  well  entertained  during  their  brief 
stay  in  Conneaut.  Several  arrived  in  time  to  attend  the 
Good  Roads  meetings,  where  one  of  the  chief  points  brought 
out  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  Ohio  road  laws.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Andrews,  of  Conneaut,  O.,  who  had  made  an  investigation 
in  Ashtabula  county,  read  a  paper  on  the  “Present  Laws  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  Present  Roads,”  in  which  he  showed  the  results 
of  his  investigations  into  the  methods  of  building  and  main¬ 
taining  roads  and  cost  of  same  in  Ashtabula  county,  and  called 
special  attention  to  the  antiquated  methods  of  keeping  ac¬ 
counts.  He  stated  that  the  system  of  accounting  does  not 
provide  any  record  of  where  the  work  is  performed  and  for 
what  purposes,  or  where  the  materials  are  used,  and  that  no 
separate  accounts  are  kept  to  show  the  cost  of  maintenance 
on  any  improved  road  after  the  original  contract  is  completed. 
He  declared  that  separate  accounts  should  be  kept  of  all  ex¬ 
penses  incurred,  including  both  labor  and  materials  in  the 
maintenance  of  each  improved  road  in  order  that  definite 
information  could  be  secured  for  the  determination  by  the 
people  of  the  best  type  of  road  for  the  traffic  to  be  cared  for. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Dunn,  the  inventor  of 
the  Dunn  Wire-Cut  Lug  brick,  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head : 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen — I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  printed 
report  of  the  investigation  made  in  Ashtabula  county  showing  the 
present  methods  of  administering  road  laws  in  county  and  town¬ 
ship  work.  I  have  a  selfish  interest  in  this,  in  that  I  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  brick  roads  are  the  cheapest,  and  this 
report  shows  that  the  brick  road  built  in  Ashtabula  county  is 
cheaper  than  any  other  roads,  but  the  system  is  such  that  the 
officials  would  not  know  it  except  from  personal  observation  or 
knowledge  of  the  actual  work  done  on  them ;  they  would  have  to 
guess  at  not  only  the  original  cost  but  at  the  cost  of  maintenance 
as  well. 

I  sincerely  hope  something  may  be  done  to  correct  this  condi¬ 
tion  before  Ohio  goes  through  the  experience  of  New  York  state, 
where  they  have  squandered  millions  of  dollars.  Please  understand 
that  I  do  not  advocate  brick  for  all  roads,  but  I  sincerely  believe 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  road 
and  the  possible  increase  in  traffic.  The  first  roads  built  in  any 
community  should  be  the  most  important  roads,  and  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  should  be  brick,  for  a  single  road  in  a  community  draws 
traffic  from  all  roads  in  that  vicinity,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  in  Ohio  where  these  conditions  did  not  bring  on  a  traffic 
which  would  justify  the  construction  of  brick  roads.  We  have 
many  instances  in  Ashtabula,  where  the  first  roads  were  not  the 
most  important  roads,  and  when  the  important  roads  are  paved 
in  the  future,  they  will  take  from  these  roads,  which  are  now  being 
ruined  by  abnormal  conditions. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 

F.  B.  Dunn, 

General  Manager  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  CITIES  of  the  Pacific  Coast  appear  to  be 
making  a  good  start  on  what  should  he  the 
best  building  year  in  their  history.  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Portland  and  San  Francisco  have  all 
established  new  high  records  for  building 
permits  for  the  month  of  April;  and  an  un¬ 
usually  large  proportion  of  the  new  work 
proposed  is  for  brick  and  other  fireproof 
work.  In  this  city  some  very  large  buildings 
are  being  figured  at  the  present  time.  These  include  the  city 
hall,  which  will  require  3,000,000  brick;  the  United  States 
sub-treasury,  which  will  require  1,000,000  brick;  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  High  School,  which  will  require  1,000,000;  the  twelve- 
story  Hobart  Estate  building;  the  twenty-five-story  Spreckels 
building,  and  a  number  of  other  large  public  and  private 
structures.  The  larger  work  at  nearby  points  includes  the 
furnishing  of  2,000,000  brick  for  the  new  sugar  refinery  at 
Crockett,  Cal.,  and  1,000,000  brick  for  the  new  oil  refinery 
of  the  Associated  Oil  Company  at  Avon,  near  Martinez,  Cal. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  building  activity,  the  market  for 
common  brick  is  looking  up  materially.  Prices  are  held  at 
the  old  figures,  but  brick  are  moving  at  a  better  rate.  Brick 
men  report  that  the  old  brick  left  over  from  the  big  fire  of 
April,  1906,  are  now  practically  out  of  competition  with  the 
supply  of  new  brick.  Practically  all  of  the  old  brick  still 
unused  are  said  to  have  been  bought  up  by  a  non-union  con¬ 
tractor  for  his  own  use,  and  are  thus  taken  off  the  market. 


There  is  a  lot  of  interest  here  in  the  matter  of  suitable 
paving  brick  for  the  city’s  streets.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Smith, 
Emery  &  Co.,  industrial  engineers  of  this  city,  says  that 
this  is  one  of  the  big  problems  now  before  the  brickmakers 
here.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  being  done  toward  solving  it. 
The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  made  a  proposition  to  put  in  some  experimental  paving 
here,  and  something  of  the  sort  will  doubtless  be  done. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  reports  a 
good  start  for  the  year  with  the  fire  brick  line  of  the  lone 
Fire  Brick  Company. 

The  Vallejo  Brick  and  Pottery  Company  recently  opened 
an  office  on  Sansome  street  in  this  city,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Wandesford. 

C.  F.  Pratt,  formerly  manager  of  the  Golden  Gate  Brick 
Company,  of  this  city,  has  now  established  the  Pratt  Build¬ 
ing  Materials  Company,  with  offices  at  204-205  Examiner 
Building,  in  this  city.  D.  H.  Walker,  Jr.,  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Pratt  as  manager  of  the  Golden  Gate  Brick  Company,  which 
will  continue  as  heretofore  at  660  Market  street.  Mr.  Walker 
reports  that  business  is  keeping  up  nicely. 

The  Holmes  Lime  Company  reports  a  good  trade  on  lone 
fire  brick  as  well  as  on  clay  and  brick  dust.  With  this  com¬ 
pany  the  year  is  opening  up  well,  and  the  tone  of  the  market 
at  present  leads  to  the  belief  that  by  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  company  will  be  worked  to  capacity  in  all  departments. 

The  Livermore  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Livermore,  Cal., 
has  just  completed  a  shipment  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
brick  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  of  two  carloads  to  Hawaii. 

C.  O.  Barker  and  others,  of  Banning,  Cal.,  have  concluded 
arrangements  for  the  opening  of  a  brickmaking  plant  on 
Mr.  Barker’s  land  near  that  place.  H.  L.  Irwin,  working  in 
the  interest  of  certain  brick  and  tile  companies,  is  now  in 
Shasta  county,  California,  with  a  view  to  interesting  the 
smelting  companies  in  the  matte?  of  building  higher  smoke 
stacks.  The  smelters  in  that  locality  have  been  legislated 
against  and  compelled  to  shut  down  owing  to  the  damage 
done  to  farmers  by  the  fumes;  and  it  is  Mr.  Irwin’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  troubles  would  be  overcome  by  higher  stacks. 


Mr.  Irwin  built  the  giant  stack  at  the  copper  smelting  plant 
at  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  railway  commission  against  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  Company,  objecting  to  the  present  rates  on 
clay  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Alameda  from 
lone,  Clarksona,  Yaru,  Carbondale,  Lincoln  and  Valley 
Springs.  The  complaint  asks  that  the  rate  be  fixed  at  not  to 
exceed  seventy  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  clay  shipped 
in  carload  lots.  It  also  asks  that  the  railroad  company’s  tar¬ 
iff  on  clay  and  clay  products  be  so  amended  that  it  may  be 
“reasonable,  clear  and  lucid.” 

The  city  of  Berkeley,  on  the  north  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  has  voted  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $475,000  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  sewer  system  in  that  city.  Plans  have  already 
been  drawn,  and  the  work  will  be  started  at  an  early  date. 

Earl  McClintock,  formerly  in  charge  of  a  brick  and  terra 
cotta  plant  at  Terra  Cotta,  Cal.,  has  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Paving  Brick  Company  at 
Monte  Bello,  Cal.  His  place  at  Terra  Cotta  has  been  taken 
by  his  brother,  Charles  McClintock. 

The  Inglewood  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Inglewood,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $750,000, 
by  A.  F.  Andres,  C.  P.  Campbell,  M.  Bartley,  R.  B.  Andres, 
C.  C.  Spicer,  A.  C.  Meyers  and  J.  W.  Wislop. 

The  Standard  Pottery  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  T.  G. 
Barnard,  F.  G.  Barnard,  W.  A.  Barnard,  F.  W.  Barnard  and 
E.  E.  Barnard. 

George  B.  Knudsen,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Carleton, 
Ore.,  has  been  in  Portland,  Ore.,  for  some  days  looking  over 
the  situation. 

John  Whyte,  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  one  of  the  earliest  brick- 
makers  of  Southern  California,  died  at  his  home  in  Pomona, 
near  Los  Angeles,  on  April  5th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Whyte  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1841,  coming  to  Philadelphia  in  1862.  Three  and  a  half 
years  later  he  came  to  Los  Angeles  overland  by  ox  team. 
Some  years  later  he  opened  a  brickyard  in  Pomona,  this 
being  the  first  in  that  part  of  California,  and  this  business 
has  now  grown  into  the  plant  operated  at  present  by  the 
Pomona  Brick  Company.  He  leaves  a  widow,  a  daughter 
and  two  sons. 

The  new  six-story  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  Sacramento, 
which  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $160,000,  will  have 
buff  brick  exterior  walls,  trimmed  with  terra  cotta,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  that  city.  The 
Ransome  Concrete  Company  is  the  general  contractor. 

The  Long  Beach  Brick  Company,  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has 
established  itself  in  new  offices  in  that  city,  at  215  E  street. 
The  new  quarters  are  very  artistic  and  everything  about  them 
is  suggestive  of  brick  and  other  clay  products.  The  floor 
is  of  red  mission  tile,  the  fireplace  is  in  buff,  there  are  tables 
and  counters  in  red  and  blue  brick,  and  the  walls  are  of 
brick  in  beautiful  color  combinations.  There  is  an  attractive 
collection  of  samples  of  the  company’s  wares  and  another  of 
photographs  of  the  plant. 

J.  A.  O’Connor,  formerly  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  opened  a 
brickmaking  plant  at  Plano,  Cal.,  where  a  site  of  six  acres 
has  been  secured.  He  will  shortly  have  his  first  kiln  of 
200,000  bricks  ready  for  burning.  Eventually  he  will  put  in 
four  or  five  kilns  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  10,000  bricks  per 
day.  Mr.  O’Connor  was  in  the  brick  business  at  Phoenix  for 
fifteen  years. 

The  San  Luis  Brick  Company,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal., 
began  operations  for  the  season  on  April  10th,  and  will  be¬ 
gin  making  deliveries  about  May  15th.  A  lot  of  new  stiff 
mud  machinery  has  been  installed  since  the  close  of  last 
season;  and  the  plant  now  has  a  capacity  of  about  60,000 
bricks  per  day.  Sunset. 


J.  V.  Montrief,  secretary  of  the  Wise  County  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Bridgeport,  Tex.,  writes  that  his  company  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  large  stiff  mud  plant  of  the  Altoona  (Kas.)  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  Company,  and  will  move  same  to  Bridgeport  for 
use  in  the  new  plant  his  company  is  erecting  there. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


There  are  strong  indications  that  the  tariff  will  be  pruned, 
and  the  income  tax  idea  cultivated. 

*  *  * 

The  fire  prevention  idea  keeps  gaining  ground,  which  is 
good  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  helps  make  more  busi¬ 
ness  in  brick. 

*  *  * 

If  ocean  freight  rates  will  just  hold  up  like  they  have 
been  lately,  there  will  be  plenty  of  ship  building  without  any 
other  subsidy  inducement. 

*  *  * 

Well  defined  standards  for  burned  clay  products  and  a 
strict  observance  of  them  will  keep  the  clayworker  keyed  up 
to  produce  good  stuff  and  keep  the  product  in  good  favor. 

*  *  * 

The  brick  man  who  finds  himself  too  busy  to  take  one  of 
those  regular  mid-summer  vacations  should  even  it  up  by 
making  plans  early  to  take  it  all  out  in  a  trip  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

*  *  * 

We  are  finding  out  in  a  new  way  that  book  learning  is 
one  thing  and  education  is  another.  Our  professional  edu¬ 
cators  are  realizing  that  true  education  involves  teaching 
something  of  trades  as  well  as  books,  and  combining  the 
physical  exercise  of  doing  work  with  the  mental  work  known 


as  study  so  as  to  get  a  healthy  balance.  It  all  makes  the 
future  prospects  for  trade  teaching  mighty  bright. 

* *  *  * 

This  is  the  season  for  that  outside  or  landscape  terra 
cotta  business.  And  here’s  hoping  that  every  man  in  the 
business  is  on  the  job  and  pushing  his  product  along. 

*  *  * 

With  John  Bull  kicking  about  canal  tolls  and  Japan  pro¬ 

testing  against  the  antics  of  California,  the  new  president  has 
a  few  worries  of  his  own  aside  from  those  Congress  may 
generate. 

*  ♦  * 

And  they  used  to  tell  us  that  in  England  the  women  folks 
were  more  submissive  to  lordly  man  than  they  are  in  this 
great,  free  country.  Maybe  they  were  just  trying  to  jolly 
them  into  being  so? 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  remaining  results  of  the  floods  is  that  the 
brick  men,  like  many  others,  are  now  behind  with  their 
orders.  This  takes  a  little  more  hustling,  and  it  was  booked 
as  a  busy  season  already. 

*  *  * 

Maybe  those  comical  cubical  cusses  will  spring  a  new 
thing  in  the  way  of  brick  architecture.  Anyway,  brick  fur¬ 
nishes  the  straight  lines  and  square  corners  which  seem  to 
be  the  main  essentials  of  the  cubist  idea. 

*  *  * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  booked  for  Detroit  May  19-21,  several  interesting  feat¬ 
ures  are  promised,  among  them  being  an  exhibit  of  safety 
devices  and  a  report  on  industrial  education. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  man  who  fails  to  get  the  right  kind  of  a  price  for  his 
brick  this  year  must  be  mighty  unfortunately  located  or  else 
he  is  neglecting  his  opportunities,  for  the  indications  are,  tak¬ 
ing  the  country  over,  that  the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply. 

*  #  * 

If  the  money  that  is  spent  on  special  jaunts  by  town 
boosters  were  put  into  good  brick  street  paving  it  would 
have  a  good  chance  to  prove  a  greater  attraction  than  the 
visiting,  and  it  would  surely  result  in  more  lasting  good  to 
the  towns. 

*  *  * 

Home  building  is  one  thing  that  should  never  be  slighted 

nor  done  on  the  basis  of  the  cheapest  way  possible.  The 
right  doctrine  is  the  best  that  can  be  had  for  the  money,  and 
the  brickmaker  is  the  right  man  to  preach  that  doctrine  to 
the  prospective  builder. 


STANDARDIZATION. 


The  establishing  of  standards  in  various  lines  has  done 
more  to  further  human  progress  than  any  one  thing.  We 
have  it  around  us  in  almost  every  conceivable  form,  and 
from  year  to  year  we  have  more  definite  progress  in  various 
lines  toward  standardization  of  different  articles  and  differ¬ 
ent  products.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  clayworking  in¬ 
dustry  has  made  up  its  mind  to  co-operate  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  matter  of  standards  pertaining  therto  in  the 
clayworking  industry.  There  has,  of  course,  been  much 
testing  done  in  the  past  and  many  important  facts  have  been 
established,  and  also  a  share  of  what  we  might  call  stand¬ 
ards,  but  the  brick  people  have  not  as  a  rule  considered 
certain  standards  in  the  way  of  tests  essential,  because,  as 
stated  by  some  of  the  members  at  the  annual  meeting,  good 
brick  is  good  enough  to  stand  anything  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  of  it. 

Yet  this  is  a  day  of  definite  standards  and  tabulated  data 
for  reference,  and  since  those  handling  other  structural  ma¬ 
terial  have  these  things  and  have  them  in  the  form  to  be 
put  before  architects  and  builders,  it  is  up  to  the  daywork- 
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ing  industry  to  get  busy  and  make  their  showing.  That  they 
can  make  a  proper  and  sufficient  showing  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion — it  is  merely  a  matter  of  getting  at  it  and  keeping  at  it, 
and  that  is  what  is  being  done  right  now. 

Let  us  see  that  this  work  is  pushed  and  carried  out  thor¬ 
oughly  in  a  broad-gauged  way,  for  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
industry  in  more  ways  than  one.  One  of  the  side  benefits 
will  be  to  stimulate  further  experiments  to  the  end  of  pro¬ 
ducing  still  better  brick  of  all  kinds.  The  individual  brick 
manufacturer,  from  seeing  what  others  do  and  what  repre¬ 
sents  the  standard,  will  bestir  himself  and  make  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  his  product  is  up  to  or  better  than  the 
standard.  In  other  words,  it  will  lead  individual  manufac¬ 
turers  into  looking  after  and  improving  the  quality  of  the 
product  and  will  result  in  great  benefit  all  around.  It  is  a 
good  cause  that  should  be  pushed  along. 


THE  TALKING  PICTURES. 


Many  members  of  the  clayworking  industry  have  seen 
stereopticon  views  and  moving  pictures  used  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  or  exploiting  clayworking  machinery  and  for 
clay  products,  and  some,  perhaps,  felt  that  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  idea  might  be  more  extensively  employed  as  a  means  of 
boosting  the  building  brick  game.  Now,  however,  we  have 
a  bigger  and  better  thing  in  the  form  of  talking  pictures.  The 
phonograph  and  the  moving  picture  film  have  been  harnessed 
up  together  until  they  are  getting  pretty  well  broken  in  to 
working  in  double  harness,  and  the  result  is  very  striking 
and  remarkable,  indeed.  It  suggests  the  idea  that  in  the 
future  the  clayworking  industry  might  make  use  of  the  talk¬ 
ing  pictures  so  that  the  phonograph  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
clay  products  and  explain  the  pictures  while  they  are  being 
shown  and  in  this  way  the  use  of  pictures  for  advertising 
can  be  made  a  live  issue,  indeed.  It  may  be  quite  an  elab¬ 
orate  job  to  stage,  equip  and  operate  a  talking  picture  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  this  kind,  but  it  could  be  done,  and  the 
chances  are  that  it  would  be  effective  enough  to  repay  all 
the  cost  and  trouble. 


A  TRANSPORTATION  REMINDER. 


Now  that  the  portion  of  the  country  devastated  by  re¬ 
cent  floods  is  figuratively  getting  on  its  feet  again  and  put¬ 
ting  its  house  in  order,  we  are  reminded  in  connection  with 
it  all  that  transportation  is  a  mighty  important  factor  in  this 
country  today  and  that  we  have  come  to  depend  on  uninter¬ 
rupted  schedules  of  rapid  transit,  so  that  any  interference 
with  it  brings  almost  immediate  distress.  Not  only  was 
there  distress  of  this  kind  among  the  cities  and  towns  where 
the  flood  havoc  reached  the  stage  of  disaster,  but  among 
other  cities  where  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  incident 
the  interruption  to  transportation  came  very  near  causing 
a  food  famine.  Live  stock  failing  to  reach  the  stock  yards 
regularly  put  the  supply  of  material  in  the  butchers’  hands 
scarce,  and  another  week  or  two  of  it  all  and  there  would 
have  been  food  famines  in  many  of  our  cities  where  the 
flood  really  did  no  serious  damage  other  than  disturb  trans¬ 
portation. 

This  is  but  an  incident  that  serves  as  a  remnider,  and 
there  are  many  other  things  that  show  our  habits  of  de¬ 
pending  on  transportation.  Take  it  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  and  with  many  of  us  if  the  bread  man  or  the  milk 
man  fails  to  arrive  on  schedule  time  we  go  hungry  for  at 
least  a  part  of  our  meal,  and  everywhere  all  around  us 
there  is  transportation  of  some  kind  or  another  that  has 
been  so  well  and  thoroughly  established  that  we  have  come 
to  practically  depend  on  it  for  our  very  living.  So  when 
anything  interrupts  or  interferes  with  it  we  are  all  upset 
and  caused  more  or  less  distress.  * 

Transportation  in  the  broad  sense  means  all  kinds  of 


handling  and  moving  of  things  from  place  to  place,  and  tha 
brick  man  has  it  from  the  time  he  starts  opening  a  clay 
bank  until  his  finished  product  is  delivered  on  the  job.  His 
delivery  wagon  for  local  jobs  is  a  means  of  transportation. 
So  are  his  trucks,  gravity  carriers,  belt  conveyors  and  every¬ 
thing  that  enters  into  the  handling  or  the  moving  of  his  raw 
material  or  his  product.  We  look  upon  the  railways  and 
waterways  as  the  principal  means  of  general  transportation, 
which  they  are,  but  there  is  an  aggregate  of  other  incidental 
transportation  that  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  industrial  world,  and  it  is  well  when  we  have  this 
reminder  of  the  general  importance  of  transportation  in 
mind  to  concentrate  for  a  while  on  the  subject  of  local  and 
incidental  transportation  with  the  view  to  getting  the  best 
kind  of  service  that  can  be  had  and  the  greatest  degree  of 
efficiency  out  of  it  all  with  the  least  interruption  to  make 
trouble. 


MAKING  HOME  BUILDING  EASY. 


One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  home  building  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  building  and  loan  associations  which  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  fulfilling 
here  a  function  that  in  the  older  countries  the  governments 
are  now  undertaking  more  extensively  than  ever  before,  and 
that  is  lending  money  at  low  interest  for  a  long  time  to  pro¬ 
mote  home  building.  There  is  this  difference:  that  the  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  older  countries  furnish  the  money  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  but  that  is  perhaps  equalized  by  the  fact 
that  money  brings  a  lower  interest  generally  in  the  older 
countries  than  it  does  here.  The  modern  building  and  loan 
association  properly  and  economically  handled  does  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  in  this  country  to  make  home  build¬ 
ing  easy,  and  for  that  reason  it  should  have  the  interest,  at¬ 
tention  and  co-operation  of  those  who  are  interested  in  push¬ 
ing  brick  for  home  building.  The  lumber  fraternity  has  been 
pretty  closely  identified  with  this  subject  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  often  the  lumber  dealer  in  the  community  is  him¬ 
self  the  organizer  and  active  manager  of  the  building  and 
loan  association.  It  enables  him  to  get  cash  for  his  prod¬ 
uct,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  prospective  home 
builder  to  get  a  home  and  practically  pay  for  it  like  rent 
while  he  lives  in  it. 

If  there  is  anything  on  earth  a  man  is  justified  in  going 
into  debt  for  and  buying  on  the  installment  plan,  that  thing 
is  a  home.  There  are  hundreds,  yes,  it  would  be  safe  to  say, 
there  are  thousands  of  people  today  owning  their  own  homes 
who  would  never  have  been  able  to  possess  them  other  than 
through  building  them  on  the  time  payment  plan.  It  not 
only  helps  many  men  get  homes,  and  helps  make  this  the 
greatest  country  of  homes  in  the  world,  but  it  encourages  and 
enforces  the  saving  habit  and  people  actually  pay  for  these 
homes  who  never  have  been  able  to  save  anything. 

It  is  a  good  idea  that  the  building  brick  industry  should 
be  getting  in  close  touch  with,  and  making  more  out  of. 
It  is  an  idea,  however,  that  must  be  properly  handled  and 
carried  out  and  the  expenses  of  operations  kept  down  to 
the  minimum,  otherwise  efforts  of  this  kind  become  burden¬ 
some  and  to  a  certain  extent  defeat  their  own  ends.  One 
of  the  unfortunate  things  in  connection  with  this  installment 
idea  is  that  here  and  there  people  will  take  up  with  it  with 
the  view  to  making  direct  profit  to  themselves.  They  will 
organize  a  savings  institution,  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  often 
squander  all  the  savings  deposited  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  see  in  this  disposition  of  people 
to  buy  houses  and  pay  for  them  on  the  installment  plan  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  profit  for  themselves,  so  that  promotes 
building  and  real  estate  institutions  with  the  idea,  not  of 
helping  the  home  builders  so  much  as  making  a  profit  for 
themselves  just  like  the  dealer  in  installment  goods  makes 
a  profit  by  charging  exorbitant  prices. 

The  right  idea  in  this  scheme  of  making  home  building 
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easy  is  a  community  loan  association  conducted  on  an  eco¬ 
nomical  plan  as  to  cost  of  operation.  There  is  no  need  to 
have  a  lot  of  salaried  officers.  Among  the  best  managed 
institutions  of  this  kind  the  expenses  are  kept  down  very  low, 
no  offices  are  kept,  but  arrangement  is  made  with  the  bank 
for  desk  room  to  be  occupied  one  day  and  the  evening  of 
pay  day.  The  bank,  in  return  for  this  receiving  the  deposits 
of  the  association.  Then  it  is  only  required  that  one  or  two 
people  give  a  part  of  their  time  to  do  the  association  work, 
and  the  cost  need  not  exceed  $100  a  month.  The  other  costs, 
those  of  appraisers  and  title  examiners,  are  taken  care  of  by 
charges  in  each  case.  Naturally  under  conditions  of  this  kind 
the  only  business  men  deeply  enough  interested  to  promote 
and  keep  alive  such  an  association,  would  be  men  who  are 
indirectly  benefited.  That  is  why  the  retail  lumber  dealers 
throughout  the  country  have  often  taken  the  initiative  in 
this  work,  and  it  is  also  why  the  manufacturers  of  building 
brick  may  well  take  a  live  interest  in  this  plan  of  making 
home  building  easy.  It  means  more  business  to  him,  and 
an  indirect  benefit  that  will  repay  the  efforts. 


FIRE  BRICK  MAKERS  ORGANIZE. 


At  a  meeting  of  about  forty  fire  brick  manufacturers  re¬ 
cently  held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  it  was  decided 
to  form  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Refractories 
Manufacturing  Association.  Its  object  will  be  to  correct 
some  abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  fire  brick  trade,  to  pro¬ 
mote  closer  relations  between  the  manufacturers  and  to  stand¬ 
ardize  as  far  as  possible  the  various  designs  and  shapes  of 
fire  brick.  It  is  said  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to"  con¬ 
trol  prices.  H.  G.  Savage,  Ashland  Fire  Brick  Company,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky.,  was  elected  president  and  John  H.  Cavender,  Amer¬ 
ican  Refractories  Company,  Chicago,  was  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  it  is  probable  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  apply  for  a  charter.  Another  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  Pittsburgh  May  20. 


LAWRENCE  WEDGWOOD  DIES. 


Lawrence  Wedgwood,  head  of  the  firm  of  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  71  Murray  street,  Etruria,  England,  is 
dead  in  his  home,  Barleston  Hall,  Barleston  Stoke-on-Trent, 
England.  Ten  days  ago  he  received  the  king  and  queen  when 
they  were  making  an  inspection  of  the  pottery  industry.  Law¬ 
rence  Wedgwood  was  the  fourth  generation  of  his  family 
continuously  connected  with  the  pottery  works  established  by 
Josiah  Wedgwood  in  1750.  Many  of  the  workmen  employed 
today  are  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  aided  the  founder 
in  the  success  of  his  business. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  796. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[  See  page  807.] 


REUNION  OF  THE  UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 
AT  CHATTANOOGA,  MAY  27-29. 


SMALL  ELECTRIC  FAN  THAT  VENTILATES. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  clever  little  leaflet  recently 
mailed  the  trade  by  the  American  Blower  Company,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  This  leaflet  illustrates  and  describes  the  “Re¬ 
versible  Electric  Fan,”  showing  its  adaptability  for  small 
offices,  kitchens,  apartments,  staterooms,  toilets,  etc.,  as  it 
is  installed  simply  and  inexpensively  in  top  sashes  of  win¬ 
dows,  transoms  or  ends  of  skylights.  This  is  only  one  small 
item  in  the  American  Blower  Company’s  large  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  firm  has  been  identified  with  the  clay  industry 
for  a  number  of  years.  See  their  ad  on  page  720  of  this 
issue. 


The  Sayre  &  Fisher  Brick  Company  will  build  a  new  plant 
of  150,000  daily  capacity.  The  order  for  the  entire  machinery 
equipment  has  been  placed  with  Chambers  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  is  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  famous  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge  and 
the  “Battle  Above  the  Clouds”  on  the  heights  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  To  people  of  the  Southland  the  topic  of  greatest 
interest  at  this  season  of  every  year  is  the  reunion  of  these 
old  veterans  in  gray.  But  this  year  the  event  is  of  wider  in¬ 
terest  because  the  reunion  is  held  for  the  first  time  since 
1890  on  the  ground  hallowed  by  the  valorous  deeds  of  both 
North  anc*  South.  Hence  there  will  be  an  attendance  of  sur¬ 
vivors  and  descendants  from  all  over  the  country.  Chatta¬ 
nooga  is  making  elaborate  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
veterans  and  other  visitors.  There  will  be  approximately 
12,000  veterans  who  will  be  lodged  and  fed,  free  of  all  charge, 
during  their  stay  of  four  or  more  days.  Chattanooga  has 
raised  $53,000  for  entertaining  the  veterans  properly,  net 
including  $26,000  extra  raised  by  merchants  on  main  business 
streets  for  one  and  a  half  miles  of  “Great  White  Way”  that 
will  remain  permanently. 
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THE  WORLD’S  DECISION  ON  KILNS 

Exhaustive  investigation  of  the  burning  of  clay  products  in  various  parts  of  the  world  has 
convinced  us  that  the  continuous  kiln  is  most  economical,  reliable  and  efficient.  The  American 
Clay  Machinery  Company  has  not  arrived  at  this  conclusion  on  hearsay.  Representatives  of  this 
company  have  visited  many  countries  abroad  and  many  points  of  the  United  States.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  where  carefulness  and  thoroughness  rule,  the  continuous  kiln  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  used.  The  high  cost  of  fuel  in  Germany  has  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  determine 
what  kiln  is  most  economical,  and  the  preference  has  been  given  to  the  continuous  kiln. 

Having  determined  what  type  of  burning  system  was  best,  the  American  Company  compared 
all  continuous  kilns  and  selected  the  Haigh  kiln  as  offering  more  advantages  than  any  other.  We 
have  added  to  its  usefulness  and  improved  its  construction  until  it  is  by  far  the  best  kiln  to  be 
had.  We  invite  investigation  of  the  Haigh  kiln  and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  names  of  users 
in  your  vicinity. 

Our  Haigh  continuous  kiln  will  burn  twice  the 
product  with  the  same  amount  of  fuel  you  are  now 
using  and  will  give  you  increased  quality  besides. 

This  means  that  your  burning  cost  will  be  cut  in 
two. 

Let  us  show  you  one  of  the  Haigh  kilns  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  demonstrate  what  saving  we  can  make  for 
you. 

The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BRICK 


The  lively  demand  for  Sand  Mold  Brick  Con¬ 
tinues.  No  machine  will  surpass  our  Upright 
Brick  Machine  in  design,  efficiency,  durability 
or  quality. 

It  is  simple,  strong,  easy  to  operate  and  trouble- 
proof. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  soft  mud  machinery 
and  appliances  and  will  send  full  descriptions  on 
request. 

We  build  every  machine  for  making  clay  products 
by  all  processes. 


SAND 

MOLD 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 
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W.  T.  Tolleson  and  R.  T.  Cover  will  erect  a  brickmaking 
plant  at  the  new  town  of  Tolleson,  Ariz. 

G.  H.  Cutter,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  will 
erect  a  small  brickmaking  plant  at  Worland,  Mont. 

At  the  opening  of  the  brickmaking  season,  the  Bloomsburg 
(Pa.)  Brick  Company  announced  a  voluntary  advance  of 
wages  of  all  of  their  employes. 

Xavier  Jordan,  an  employe  at  the  plant  of  John  A.  Goetz, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  while  adjusting  a  belt,  got  his  arm  caught 
in  the  belt  and  was  badly  lacerated. 

The  New  Hope  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  was  recently  incorporated  with  $1,000,000  capital  stock. 
The  incorporators  are  R.  Boyd  Cooling,  H.  Ralph  Ewart  and 
H.  W.  Davis,  all  of  Wilmington. 

The  plant  of  the  Atlantic  Brick  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  May’s  Landing,  N.  J.,  which  has  been  closed  down  since 
last  November,  started  operations  May  1st  with  enough  orders 
on  their  books  to  keep  them  running  full  handed  all  summer. 

W.  E.  and  W.  D.  Burnett,  of  Spartanburg,  and  W.  C. 
Cleveland,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  have  purchased  200  acres 
of  clay  land  and  will  erect  a  plant  of  60,000  daily  capacity 
at  Cheraw,  S.  C.  W.  D.  Burnett  will  have  management  of 
the  plant. 

The  plan  to  move  the  Heafer  tile  factory  from  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  to  Heafer,  Ark.,  will  rest  for  a  year  at  least,  because 
floods  in  that  state  have  discouraged  the  farmers  and  will  not 
make  a  good  market  for  some  time.  It  is  probable  that  the 
machinery  will  be  moved  away  from  Bloomington,  the  build¬ 
ings  razed  and  the  site  made  an  addition  to  Bloomington. 

After  an  illness  of  more  than  a  year  from  kidney  trouble 
and  complications,  Chas.  H.  Casscles,  a  pioneer  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  Hudson  river  district,  died  Friday  morning 
at  his  home  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  Mr. 
Casscles’  father  and  grandfather  were  pioneers  in  brickmak¬ 
ing  on  the  Hudson,  and  he  had  been  in  the  business  many 
years. 

Wm.  A.  Hausman,  who  for  twelve  years  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  the  Nonemacher  Brick  Co’s  plant  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
having  succeeded  the  firm  of  Louis  and  John  Nonnemacher, 
who  had  conducted  the  business  for  thirty  years,  is  disman¬ 
tling  the  plant,  and  the  land  will  be  thrown  on  the  market 
to  be  disposed  of  as  building  lots.  The  property  had  grown 
too  valuable  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Gorman  Brothers,  of  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Lewis  Rafetto, 
of  Philadelphia;  J.  Y.  Hite,  of  Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  and  F.  B. 
Franks,  of  Allentown,  have  organized  a  company  that  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Nonpareil  Brick  Company,  at  Naz¬ 
areth,  Pa.,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  largest  plant 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  brick  per 
year.  They  will  manufacture  ter^a  cotta  and  hollow  building 
blocks  as  well  as  red  brick. 

A  new  firm  has  taken  over  the  holdings  of  the  Standard 
Fire  Brick  Company,  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  and  plan 
the  erection  of  a  modern  brick  plant  to  take  the  place  of 
the'  plant  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago.  The 
plant,  which  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per  day, 
will  be  in  operation  by  early  fall.  Ballantyne  Brothers  and 
B.  Brown,  of  New  Cumberland,  and  W.  Arnold,  of  Pittsburgh, 
are  interested.  With  the  property  goes  the  claygrinding  plant 
and  clay  mines  at  Irondale,  O. 

The  Pine  Bluff  Brick  Company,  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  kind  in  Arkansas,  is  now  burning  the  first  kiln 
of  brick  since  the  new  plant  was  erected.  Some  time  ago 
the  company  purchased  eighty  acres  of  ground  two  miles  west 
of  Pine  Bluff  and  began  the  erection  of  one  of  the  largest 
brick  plants  in  the  country.  The  brick  are  loaded  directly 
from  the  factory  on  to  the  cars,  saving  much  expense  and 
delay  in  filling  orders.  The  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
50,000  brick.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  John  B.  Speers, 
president;  Garland  Brewster,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Al¬ 


phonse  Brewster,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  plant;  Chas.  E.  Clark, 
rate  man. 

Charles  Slater,  of  Miles  City,  Mont.,  will  start  a  small 
brickyard  at  Fairview,  Mont. 

James  Randolph  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Tama  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  at  Tama,  la.,  and  is  now  sole  proprietor. 

G.  W.  Priest,  of  Iowa,  recently  purchased  the  West  Con¬ 
cord  Brick  and  Tile  Plant  at  West  Concord,  Minn.,  and  will 
operate  same  to  full*  capacity. 

The  Leeper  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Leeper,  Pa.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  by  H.  H.  Kahle, 
Leeper;  Edward  Harmon,  of  Lickingville,  and  others. 

The  Wise  County  Brick  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Tex., 
will  build  a  new  plant  on  ground  adjoining  their  present  plant. 
The  new  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  close  to  160,000  brick 
a  day. 

While  oiling  machinery  at  the  plant  of  the  Great  Northern 
Fire  Clay  Company  at  Stratton,  O.,  Morrison  Jacobs  fell  into 
the  clay  crusher  and  was  dead  before  the  machinery  could  be 
stopped. 

J.  S.  Cairns,  one  of  the  pioneer  brick  manufacturers  of 
the  Far  Northwest,  died  at  his  home  in  Chehalis,  Wash.,  re¬ 
cently.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Washington  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

When  a  car  jumped  the  track  at  the  Banner  Clay  Works 
at  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  Fred  L.  Luth,  assistant  superintendent, 
fearing  injury  to  the  men  or  destruction  of  property,  tried  to 
intercept  it,  and  two  fingers  on  his  right  hand  were  badly 
crushed. 

W.  J.  Simpson  and  C.  D.  Crosby,  of  Chester,  S.  C.,  have 
leased  the  plant  of  the  late  D.  P.  Crosby,  at  Herbert,  S.  C., 
and  will  start  the  plant  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per 
day.  Later  on  the  capacity  will  be  materially  increased. 
J.  J.  Berryhill  will  be  manager  of  the  plant. 

Olof  Atkinson,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Rock  Island,  Ill., 
has  been  sued  for  $3,208  damages  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dobblear,  for 
the  death  of  her  son  who  was  fatally  injured  in  a  cave-in  at 
the  brickyard  in  June,  1912,  and  died  June  7.  The  suit  is 
filed  under  the  workmen’s  compensation  act. 

A  new  $200,000  brick  and  tile  plant  is  to  be  erected  by 
the  Athens  Firebrick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Athens,  Tex. 
The  hollow  building  tile  industry  is  now  the  chief  industry 
of  Athens.  An  unlimited  supply  of  material  lies  adjacent  to 
the  town  and  the  lignite  used  for  fuel  is  mined  right  at  home. 

The  Haynes  Pottery  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
Delaware  a  short  time  ago  for  $150,000,  will  soon  start  its 
plant  at  Locust  Point,  Md.,  with  125  workmen.  The  plant  will 
be  under  the  management  of  Frank  R.  Haynes.  This  com¬ 
pany  will  take  over  the  plant  of  D.  F.  Haynes  &  Co.,  which 
has  been  idle  for  about  seven  months. 

The  North  Louisiana  Brick  Company,  Limited,  of  Ruston, 
La.,  has  just  been  incorporated,  the  officers  being  J.  A.  Jim- 
erson,  president;  B.  S.  Braswell,  vice-president;  N.  McDon¬ 
ald,  secretary  and  treasurer.  These  gentlemen  also  consti¬ 
tute  the  first  board  of  directors.  The  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  company  are  to  manufacture  and  sell  brick,  tiles,  sewer 
pipe,  terra  cotta,  lime,  cement,  plaster  and  lumber. 

Interests  connected  with  the  Claycraft  Brick  Company, 
Columbus,  O.,  have  organized  the  Claycraft  Mining  and  Brick 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  The  new  company  will 
be  producers  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  fireproofing  and  tile.  The 
organizers  of  the  concern  are  John  W.  Kaufman,  William 
Hoagland,  William  A.  Miller,  Fred  A.  Miller  and  Elvord  Kauf¬ 
man.  The  new  company  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Ohio 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  located  at  Shawnee,  O., 

(Continued  on  Page  794.) 


PULSOMETERS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use.  Ask  for  our  g0  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETLR  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  York 
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For  dependability  we  recommend  our 
Model  “C”  Dry  Press.  It  is  high  grade 
in  design,  material  and  workmanship.  It 
is  steady,  durable,  handy  and  efficient. 
The  shafts  are  ample.  The  frames  mas¬ 
sive.  The  gears  dependable.  The  bear¬ 
ings  are  long,  carefully  babbitted,  perfectly 
oiled.  Large  forged  steel  shafts  present 
almost  their  entire  surface  to  line  of  pres¬ 
sure  of  toggle  movement  insuring  great 
strength.  Side  bars  of  forged  steel.  Simple 
ejecting  device.  Liners  easily  removable 
and  adjustable.  Clay  charge  can  be  regu¬ 
lated.  Pressure  has  long  dwell  being  alter¬ 
nate,  not  simultaneous. 

Complete  description  of  Model  “C” 
Press  or  any  other  machine  or  appliance  on 
request. 


The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Our  No.  233  Auger  Machine  is  strong  and  durable  in  every  feature  and  long  continued  satisfactory  opera¬ 
tion  is  sure.  In  the  No.  233  are  embodied  all  the  features  of  modern  auger  machine  building  which  contribute  to 
economy  of  operation  and  decreased  cost  of  manufacturing,  as  well  as  increased  quality  of  product.  The  No.  233 
Machine  is  more  machine  for  the  money  than  any  other  Auger  Machine  built.  Look  up  its  record  and  depend  upon 
the  233  living  up  to  its  record. 

The  No.  233  is  a  high  duty  machine  medium  priced.  It  has  steel  gears.  One  piece  gear  frame 
mounted  on  steel  I  beams.  Large  steel  shafting.  Ample  bearings.  Screws  are  new  design  of 
WmmmM  long  lived  material  specially  made.  Clay  cylinder  is  bushed  with  special  metal  with  provision  for 

taking  up  wear.  Force  feed  in  hopper.  End  thrust  self  aligning.  Entire  machine  rigid  and  worthy. 

Send  for  complete  description  of  the  No.  233  and  other  Clayworking  Machinery. 


RUN 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best, 
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and  will  make  a  number  of  improvements  and  operate  it  on 
a  more  extensive  scale  than  heretofore. 

E.  F.  Atwood,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  has  organized  a  plant  at 
Bradentown,  Fla.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  Okanagan  Valley  Clay  Company  will  build  a  large 
brick  plant  at  Armstrong,  B.  C.,  and  work  on  same  will  be 
started  in  the  very  near  future. 

U.  S.  and  Lewis  Pershing  have  purchased  the  brick  and 
tile  plant  of  E.  M.  Doner  and  Henry  C.  Gerber  at  Baltic,  O., 
and  will  operate  same  to  full  capacity. 

H.  Hagan,  3730  Delmar  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes  that 
he  owns  350  acres  of  land  in  Texas  which  contains  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  face  brick. 

The  Cherry  vale  (Kas.)  Brick  Company’s  plant,  which  has 
been  closed  down  for  a  couple  of  months,  is  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  again.  During  the  shut-down  the  plant  was  equipped  for 
burning  with  coal  instead  of  gas. 

The  Rea  Brick  Company,  of  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  and  deal  in  building  ma¬ 
terials,  by  H.  Mason,  of  Bluefield,  and  T.  B.  Jones,  C.  H. 
Whiteside  and  Z.  Groseclose,  all  of  Williamson. 

The  Cleveland  Enameled  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  has  been  organized  at  Cleveland,  O.,  with  $200,- 
000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are  J.  M.  Akers,  C.  E. 
Manavey,  R.  C.  Wells,  J.  L.  Vaughan  and  Thomas  Graves. 

The  Brazil  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  has  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state  a  notice  of  increase  of  capital 
stock  of  the  company  from  $60,000  to  $125,000.  The  company 
is  gradually  making  improvements  to  its  factory  and  is  pro¬ 
ducing  an  excellent  building  brick. 

The  Aledo  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Tile  Works  was  the  scene  of 
a  very  disastrous  fire  recently,  about  half  of  the  plant  being 
destroyed.  The  interior  of  the  boiler  room  was  completely 
destroyed.  The  brickmaking  machinery  and  one  of  the  large 
drying  rooms  were  also  badly  damaged. 

Joseph  Sport  has  brought  suit  against  M.  E.  Gregory,  of 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  for  $5,000  for  damages  sustained  while  in  Mr. 
Gregory’s  employ  last  December.  It  is  claimed  that  while 
assisting  in  removing  a  large  iron  muller  wheel,  the  wheel 
fell  on  Sport,  breaking  his  leg  in  three  places,  and  he  was 
otherwise  injured. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Red  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  started  operations  the  first  of  May,  turning  out 
45,000  brick  per  day.  The  plant,  which  is  located  near  Hot 
Spring,  is  equipped  throughout  with  machinery  from  the 
shops  of  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  of  Gabon,  O.  W.  A.  Reynolds 
is  manager  of  the  plant. 

O.  W.  Dunlap,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  manufacturer  of  the 
Perfect  clay  screen,  writes  that  business  has  been  unusually 
good  for  some  months  past,  and  that  there  is  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sales  of  the  Perfect  screen.  This  screen  meets 
eve^y  requirement  in  the  proper  preparation  of  clays  and  is 
in  demand  by  clayworkers  who  are  most  particular  in  the 
screening  of  clays  for  various  high  grade  clay  products. 

The  Coffey ville  (Kas.)  Shale  Brick  Company  closed  a  deal 
recently  with  the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  Company,  of  Buffville, 
Kas.,  whereby  the  latter  company  takes  the  Coffeyville  com¬ 
pany’s  entire  output  of  round  edge  vitrified  face  brick,  which 
is  about  600,000  monthly.  The  contract  runs  for  a  year  and 
will  keep  the  fifteen  face  brick  kilns  of  the  Coffeyville  com¬ 


pany,  which  have  just  been  overhauled,  going.  The  brick 
are  of  four  shades  of  red. 

W.  C.  Carrier  is  preparing  to  erect  a  small  brick  plant  at 
Bluff  City,  Tenn. 

J.  H.  Callahan  has  purchased  the  brick  and  tile  plant  of 
C.  T.  Wilson,  located  at  New  Sharon,  la. 

The  Pender  Brick  Works  Company,  of  Burgaw,  N.  C.,  was 
recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock. 

R.  Turnbull  has  purchased  the  brickyard  of  D.  D.  Hooker, 
at  Welland,  Ontario.  The  plant,  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hooker  family  since  1856. 

G.  F.  Lutes,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  purchased  the 
brickmaking  plant  at  Gaither,  Okla.,  and  will  install  additional 
machinery  and  make  other  improvements. 

The  Pontotoc  Brick  Company,  of  Roff,  Okla.,  has  been  in 
corporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  by  B.  F.  McKelvy  and 
W.  A.  Evans,  of  Roff,  and  W.  W.  Kitchens,  of  Ravia. 

The  Whyte  Brick  Company,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are 
T.  E.  Ballard,  J.  L.  Odell  and  Henry  Johnson. 

The  office  of  The  Bonnot  Company  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Stoll,  has  been  moved  from 
631  Higgins  Building  to  823  in  the  same  building,  affording 
better  quarters. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  recently  booked  four  orders 
for  points  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  calling  for  2,500.000 
vitrified  pavers. 

William  Thompson,  proprietor  of  the  plant,  and  two  other 
men  were  killed  instantly  and  five  others  badly  injured  when 
the  boiler  at  the  Thompson  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich.,  exploded. 

Napoleon  de  Brul,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  together  with  a  pa-ty 
of  Cincinnati  capitalists,  has  purchased  200  acres  of  fine 
clay  land  near  South  Webster,  O.,  and  will  at  once  begin 
the  construction  of  an  immense  brick  plant. 

The  plant  of  A.  W.  Hews,  pottery  manufacturer  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $35,000  by  fire, 
which  started  in  one  of  the  store  houses.  A  spark  from  a 
passing  engine  is  believed  to  have  started  the  fire. 

The  plant  of  the  Clearfield  Brick  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  last 
month.  The  loss  is  said  to  be  about  $30,000,  on  which  there 
was  no  insurance.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Company  has  purchased  the  Manteno. 
Ill.,  plant  of  the  Curtis  Brick  Company,  about  fifty  miles  out 
of  Chicago.  The  purchase  price  is  understood  to  be  some¬ 
thing  like  $200,000.  This  gives  the  Illinois  Brick  Company 
nineteen  distinct  plants. 

The  plant  of  the  New  Mexico  Fire  Brick  Company,  at 
Gallup,  N.  M.,  was  put  in  operation  for  the  first  time  the  lat 
ter  part  of  April,  turning  out  20,000  brick  per  day.  Later  or 
they  expect  to  increase  the  daily  capacity  to  40,000.  All 
brick  turned  out  bear  the  stamp  “Gallup.”  Mr.  R.  C.  Garrett 
is  the  manager  of  the  plant. 

In  order  to  secure  larger  quarters,  made  necessary  owing 
to  the  increase  of  business,  G.  L.  Simonds  &  Co.,  have  moved 
from  801  Steinway  Building,  Room  440,  to  115  S.  LaSalle 
street,  and  G.  L.  Simonds,  president  of  the  company,  states 
that  they  are  now  ready  to  handle  all  orders  for  Vulcar 
soot  cleaners,  Hays  gas  analysis  instruments  and  draft  gages 
draft  recorders,  Dean  boiler  tube  cleaners,  etc.,  promptly. 


PACKING  HAYsel'l  PACKING  STRAW 

Have  shipping  points  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  Can  ship  to  you  from  near¬ 
est  point,  therefore  can  deliver  to  you  at  low  prices.  Get  our  prices  when  you  are  in  the  market. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  put  you  on  our  regular  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted  on  prices. 

INTER.SXATE  HAY  CO.  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
irect  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
)eed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
iction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera- 
on  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys, 
is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
nger  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
^avy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
ius  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
ost  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


2.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 
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DRYING  AND  BURNING 


A  Common  Sense  application. 


The  Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer. 

Tender  clays  ruined  even  in  seventy- 
two  hours  the  old  way  dried  with 
perfect  ease  in  ten  hours.  Drying 
cost  less  than  5  c.  per  thousand. 


The  Boss  System  of  Burning 
Brick 

Burn  your  brick  with  FORCED  DRAFT. 
Save  half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

Applies  to  kilns  already  built  without  any 
alterations. 


For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
Insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad 
Inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

Tile  and  brick  plant;  2  kilns,  auto¬ 
matic  tile  cutter,  5 y2  acres,  good  point, 
two  railroads.  R.  McSHANE, 

5  1  cm  Lostant,  Ill. 


FILTER  PRESSES  FOR  SALE. 
Three,  100  chamber,  rubber  gasket, 
filter  presses.  Address 

ILLINOIS  KAOLIN  COMPANY, 

4  3c  Anna,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Brick  plant  at  Vincennes,  Ind.  Com¬ 
plete  capacity,  22,000.  Steele’s  machin¬ 
ery,  two  engines,  two  boilers  and  a  Na¬ 
tional  dryer  of  60,000  capacity. 

JOSEPH  J.  RISCH, 

5  1c  Vincennes,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  four-mold  Boyd  Acme  combina¬ 
tion  press,  equipped  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Roman  and  standard  size  brick. 
Practically  new.  $1,250  cash. 

TUNA  VALLEY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 
5  tf  d  Bradford,  Pa. 


TO  LEASE. 

Brick  plant,  good  location  in  West 
Virginia  and  best  of  shipping  facilities, 
railway  and  water;  natural  gas  at  low 
rate;  fine  machinery  and  cheap  labor; 
clay  makes  sewer  tile,  roof  tile,  coke 
oven  and  fancy  brick,  also  paving  brick. 
Don’t  answer  this  ad.  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address  BOX  2 — VA., 

2  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  hundred  acres  one  mile  from 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  railroad  and 
river,  underlaid  with  fine  clay  and 
shale.  All  can  be  dug  with  a  steam 
shovel.  Clay  stands  high  in  analysis. 
Fine  face  brick,  fire  brick  and  fireproof¬ 
ing  can  be  made  cheap.  Gas  for  fuel 
on  site.  Good  freight  rates  to  Eastern 
and  Southern  markets.  Good  water  and 
good  labor  can  be  had.  For  particulars 
address  E.  M.  EDGINGTON, 

Box  25,  Villa  Route, 

5  1  cm  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Racks,  pallets,  engine,  boiler  and  full 
Potts  soft  mud  equipment.  Bargain  for 
quick  buyer.  W.  W.  PARRY, 

5  2c  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four  mold  Fernholtz  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  extra  mold  box;  practically 
new.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY, 

174  No.  3rd  Ave., 

3  5  d  Nashville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Here  is  a  special  opportunity.  Ma¬ 
chinery,  engines  and  boilers,  steam 
dryer  and  cars  for  a  modern  brick,  tile 
and  hollow  block  plant. 

W.  E.  LYON  &  CO., 

5  tf  dm  Carthage,  Ill. 


TANKS  FOR  SALE. 

Four  open-top,  cypress  tanks,  made 
out  of  3-inch  lumber.  Dimensions:  17 
feet  long  outside;  8  feet  wide  inside;  6 
feet  deep  inside.  Address 

ILLINOIS  KAOLIN  COMPANY, 

4  3c  Anna,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  flood  of  March  the  25th  destroyed 
our  plant  at  Brookville,  Ind.,  leaving 
on  our  hands  the  following  machinery, 
all  in  good  condition:  1  Potts  horizon¬ 
tal  brick  machine,  1  disintegrator,  1 
pug  mill,  1  mold  sander,  1  engine,  1 
boiler,  clay  conveyor  belts;  in  fact,  a 
complete  soft  mud  outfit.  This  must 
be  sold  at  once  in  order  to  settle  up 
the  estate  of  John  A.  Fries,  who  was 
lost  in  the  flood.  Address  all  commun¬ 
ications  to  GEO.  M.  FRIES, 

5  3d  Connersville,  Ind. 


BRICKYARD  FOR  SALE. 

Equipped  with: 

1  continuous  kiln,  capacity  160,000. 

2  down-draft  kilns,  capacity  40,000 
each. 

Stack  draft,  100  feet  high. 

Pallet  drying  system,  13  dryers. 

Yard  capacity,  260,000. 

Stiff  mud  and  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chines. 

Taylor  &  Chandler  25  H.  P.  engine 
and  75  H.  P.  Porter  boiler. 

2  residences  on  yard. 

1  dining  room,  1  bunk  house. 

With  other  buildings  and  tools  to  op¬ 
erate  yard.  Plenty  of  clay.  Quick  sale 
for  all  brick  that  can  be  made.  Spur 
R.  R.  track  into  the  yard. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  For  terms 
inquire  of  W.  E.  TAYLOR,  Cashier, 

5  3  dm  Madison,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  Letter  “A”  machine  and  pug 
mill,  with  necessary  shafting  and  pul¬ 
ley.  Practically  new. 

GEO  W.  SCHMIDT, 

5  tf  d  180  Linwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  Potts  horizontal  machine, 
disintegrator,  mold  sander,  molds, 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc..  Good  as  new. 

BISTLINE  LUMBER  CO., 

,2  6  cm  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

Auger  tile  machine.  Capacity,  30,000 
drain  tile  per  day.  Good  condition.  Also 
rotary  cutter.  Address 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SEWER  PIPE  CO., 
4  3  cm  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  brickyard  plant  located  at  Clinton, 
La.,  at  the  track  of  the  Yazoo  &  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Railroad,  consisting  of  90 
acres  of  land  of  excellent  brick  clay, 
three  round  brick  kilns,  one  square 
kiln,  latest  improved  machinery,  brick 
machine,  residence  and  six  tenant 
houses.  All  are  in  a  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  This  plant  can  be  bought  at  a 
sacrifice  price.  For  full  particulars  ap¬ 
ply  to  BANK  OF  CLINTON, 

5  1  d  Clinton,  La. 


TRUSTEE’S  PUBLIC  SALE. 

The  undersigned,  trustee  of  the  Red¬ 
dick  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  will,  on 
Monday,  the  26th  day  of  May,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
upon  the  site  of  the  Reddick  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  sell  the  entire  plant  and 
appurtenances  of  said  factory,  includ¬ 
ing  about  five  acres  of  land,  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  railway  switch  thereon,  equipped 
with  buildings  and  machinery  for  the 
making  of  an  excellent  quality  of  brick 
and  tile.  Plenty  of  clay  to  be  had, 
and  good  market  therefor.  This  is  a 
snap  for  somebody  who  wants  to  go 
into  the  brick  and  tile  business.  Par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  property  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undersigned  trustee,  or  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  Oscar  L.  Weis,  Reddick, 
Ill.  The  factory  is  located  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Wabash  and  Chicago,  Indi¬ 
ana  &  Southern  Railways,  about  sixty 
miles  from  Chicago. 

Dated  this  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1913.  EBEN  B.  GOWER, 

Trustee  for  Reddick  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
5  1  dm  Kankakee,  Ill. 


(Con'inutd  on  uext  page.) 
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FOR  SALE. 

Second  hand,  style  “A”  Marion  steam 
shovel,  one  yard  capacity,  very  reason¬ 
able  price.  Address  H.  S., 

4  2  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


DRYER  FOR  SALE. 

All  piping,  traps,  rails  and  appurte¬ 
nances,  together  with  seventy  (70) 
steel  cars,  making  a  complete  five  track 
tunnel  dryer,  in  first-class  condition  and 
being  used  by  us  at  present.  Address 
ILLINOIS  KAOLIN  COMPANY, 

4  3c  Anna,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One-fourth  interest  in  a  paying  fire 
brick  plant,  manufacturing  the  highest 
grade  of  refractory  goods,  pressed  brick, 
and  the  only  one  producing  silica  brick 
in  California.  Plant  located  in  Los 
Angeles  and  will  take  $12,000  to  handle 
the  deal.  Investigation  solicited.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opening  for  a  good  man  to  keep 
books  and  attend  to  sales.  Address', 
BOX  3— A.  R.  B.f 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


STEAM  SHOVEL 
FOR  SALE 

Number-l-Thew 

Automatic-Shovel, 

One  Yard  Dipper, 

In  Fine  Condition. 
Attractive  Terms 
and  Prices. 

Address 

W.  E.  DUNWODY, 

3  tf  d  Macon,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  brick  and  tile  factories,  one  lo¬ 
cated  at  Paw  Paw  and  one  at  West 
Brooklyn,  Ill.  Complete  outfits  ready 
for  business,  with  best  quality  of  clay 
adjoining,  and  the  location  is  the  very 
best.  Old  established  business,  good 
paying  propositions,  and  will  make  the 
purchaser  some  good  money.  Must  be 
sold  together  as  both  are  owned  by 
same  company.  Address 

J.  H.  LA  PORTE,  Agent, 

4  1  cm  Paw  Paw,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP. 

An  up-to-date  soft  mud  plant,  in  one 
of  the  best  inland  towns  of  California. 

The  home  of  the  oil  gushers. 

Come  West  where  the  country  is 
booming  and  there  is  a  future. 

Forty  thousand  daily  capacity,  fully 
equipped. 

Good  prices  for  brick. 

Owner  wishes  to  retire. 

Full  particulars  upon  request.  Price, 
$15,000. 

KERN  COUNTY  BRICK  CO., 
Bakersfield,  Cal. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  man  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  sand-lime  brick  factory, 
capable  of  taking  charge  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  State  age,  salary  expected, 
experience  and  references.  Address 
ROCHESTER  COMPOSITE  BRICK  CO., 
5  1  d  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

A  live,  high-grade  clay  products  man 
for  general  manager  of  new  Southern 
brick  plant.  Good  salary  and  working 
interest  to  right  man.  Best  of  testi¬ 
monials  required.  Capital  stock  of  com¬ 
pany,  $100,000.  Address 

BOX  5— S.  C., 

5  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  foreman  with  practical  experience 
to  take  charge  of  a  factory  making  cru¬ 
cibles  and  refractory  brick  and  difficult 
shapes  of  fire  clay.  Applicant  must  be 
sober,  reliable  and  must  come  recom¬ 
mended,  giving  experience  and  stating 
salary  expected.  Address 

BOX  5— A.  C.  P.  F., 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

To  contract  the  sale  of  output  of 
30,000  per  day  of  buff  building,  or  fire 
brick.  All  bids  to  be  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Pur- 
year,  Tenn.  Contract  for  one  year, 
samples  furnished  on  request.  Address 
DIXIE  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO., 

5  1c  Puryear,  Tenn. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  an  Ohio  State  ceramic  en¬ 
gineer,  at  present  superintendent  of  a 
stoneware  and  clay  product  plant.  Glaze 
maker,  also  practical  brick  and  sewer 
pipe  man.  Successful  in  burning.  Eight 
years’  practical  experience.  Good  rea¬ 
son  for  desiring  change.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  BOX  4 — C.  W., 

4  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  superintendent  of  brick 
plants.  Have  superintended  some  of 
the  best  plants  in  this  country.  Expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  manufacture  of  face 
brick,  pavers  and  tile,  also  fire  brick. 
Thoroughly  understand  burning  with 
coal,  oil  or  gas;  also  familiar  with  ship¬ 
ping  and  office  details.  Will  give  the 
best  of  reference.  Address, 

BOX  2— S.  B„ 

2  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


HIGH  CLASS  SUPERINTENDENT 

or  plant  manager  desires  position  with  live  plant,  pref¬ 
erably  where  markets  and  raw  material  are  capable  of 
the  higher  grade  brick  lines.  Many  years’  experience 
in  construction  and  operation  of  leading  plants  East 
and  West.  An  organizer  and  result  getter.  Salary 
reasonable.  References  the  best.  Address 

B.  F.  G.,  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  BY  ENGINEER 

At  present  in  charge  of  construction  of  one  of  the 
largest  plants  in  the  South  will  be  open  in  the  near 
future  for  re-engagement.  Specializing  on  producer 
gas  fired  continuous  kilns  and  dryers,  also  cost  systems 
and  devices  for  bringing  cost  of  production  down  to 
the  minimum.  Designing,  construction  and  operation. 
Address  inquiries  to  JAMES  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Care  Guignard  Brick  Works, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


3  2c 
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DRYER  CARS  WANTED. 

A  lot  of  double  deck  cast  frame,  24- 
inch  gauge.  State  condition,  location, 
price  and  name  of  maker.  Address, 
BOX  3— SPOT  CASH, 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  practical  and  energetic  tilemaker 
to  take  charge  of  a  plant  in  Tennessee 
where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  tile, 
which  will  increase  steadily  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Plenty  of  good  raw  material  and 
every  needed  equipment.  A  fine  open¬ 
ing  for  the  right  man.  Will  require  a 
small  investment  simply  to  insure  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  With  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  profitable  business  can  be  estab¬ 
lished.  References  will  be  required. 
Address  V.  A.  N., 

4  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED 

Face  Brick  Plant. 

Dry  press  or  stiff  mud  brick 
plant  suitable  for  making  good 
face  brick.  Price  and  terms 
are  more  important  than  loca¬ 
tion.  If  your  plant  should  be 
shut  down  for  any  reason,  don’t 
let  this  fact  keep  you  from  re¬ 
plying  to  this  ad.  All  replies 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Address 

LOCK  BOX  581, 

5  3  cm  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze 
and  enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable 
recipes.  “The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon 
Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger.  Price 
$2.00;  a  book  of  valuable  information 
on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain, 
practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the 
burner  or  superintendent.  “Analy¬ 
ses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable 
reference  book,  giving  analyses  of  well- 
known  clays  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  “The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,” 
$2.00;  a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  clay. 
“Clays,”  $5.00;  their  occurrences,  prop¬ 
erties  and  uses,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Any  or 
all  of  these  books  maned  postage  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list 
of  other  valuable  books  for  claywork¬ 
ers.  Address, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  m'a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY.  I  bring  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  together.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Established 
1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  965  Adams 
Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Excellent  sites  with  necessary  raw 
materials  for  clayworking  industries  of 
every  description  along  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  Route,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Me¬ 
ridian,  Miss.  For  full  particulars  write 
E.  D.  STRATTON, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

3  3  dm  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lev  Jersey  stale  college, 

RTJTGBRS  COIiLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
day  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Dk-ector. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway,  New  York 


Mechanical  Truckers  for  Conveying-  Bricks  from 
Machine  to  Drying-  Racks. 

Mechanical  Loaders  for  Handling  Burnt  Bricks 
from  Kilns. 

Cable  Conveyors  for  All  Purposes. 

Improved  Brick  Drying  and  Burning  System. 
Complete  Clay  working  Plants  Designed  and  Built. 
Expert  Advice. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 
918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Kilns 


Driers 


Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 
for 

ClayworRing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HELICOID  SCREW  CONVEYOR  is  heavier  stronger  and  better  made  than 
any  other.  Requires  fewer  repairs — no  lapped  and  riveted  joints  to  come 
apart — flight  all  one  piece.  We  are  the  only  people  who  actually  roll  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flight  conveyor  by  either  the  hot  or  cold  rolling  process.  All  other 
steel  conveyors  have  sectional  flights.  Our  No.  34  Catalogue  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 


\ 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co  •  9  Western  L.  Chicago 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


If.- 

You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second  hand  ClayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posh 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworRing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of ... 

The... 

Clay=W  orker. 

'  —  KATES  1 

For  .11  transient  advertisements,  suob 
as  “For  Sale,”  "Wanted,”  etc.,  the  *%te 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  Insertion.  Aver* 
ago  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
oounts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  kesultt« 


KIESELGUHR 

A  non-conductor  and  a  perfect  insulator. 

Crude,  Pulverized  and  Bolted. 

For  prices  address 

WM.  H.  SCHEEL 

159  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  HALF  INTEREST  IN  A 
PROSPEROUS  BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

A  one-half  interest  in  an  up-to-date  eastern  Tennessee  brick  plant, 
making  a  dry  pressed  white  and  red  brick,  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  fraction 
of  its  original  cost. 

The  plant  is  fully  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery,  having  six 
round  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  bricks  daily.  The  company  owns 
ample  clay  deposits  for  making  both  white  and  red  brick.  These  brick  sell 
for  $16  to  $18  a  thousand  and  find  ready  markets. 

The  plant  is  located  between  two  trunk  railroad  lines,  which  furnish 
excellent  shipping  facilities  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Quick  action  must  be  taken,  as  the  present  management  wishes  to 
make  speedy  settlement  of  present  affairs.  Full  particulars  obtained  by 
referring  to  file  No.  41,166  and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Kailway.  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 

Copy  of  “Clays  of  the  Southeast”  sent  on  request  to  all  applicants. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  nn 

paid,  and  THE  CLAY- WORKER,  for  one  year,  AJ  I 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


"POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


THE: 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  flve-incb  Pots: 
4,000  tour-inch  “  a, 000  savsn-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 


The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  jnortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 


Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 


Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


p.UX  Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 

Vfl. 


Phillips  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  M  aterial  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

•  Get  the  genuine,  with  the 

“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

Clinti  me®  Paint  Co., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

G&S 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

SS  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  BM SB 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

“AJAX” 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kim  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5-.00  ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Blelninger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 

THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


F  RE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


“  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


T|e  Parker-Russeii  Hi  A  fllailtiirl  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete,  including  ironwork. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


Bools  for  Brlckmakers 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. . . Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  $5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES . Henrich  Ries  5.00 


BRICKLAYING  . . 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 


Owen  B.  Maginnis  2.00 


. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.00 

KILN  RECORDS  . 

. W.  D.  Richardson  1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  .28 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 


TH 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
R.ed  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese^  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Mr.  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturer 

Arc  You  Looking  for  a  New  Location 

for  the  extension  of  your  business  where  compe¬ 
tition  is  almost  eliminated,  where  the  county  is 
thickly  populated  and  in  the  center  of  300,000  acres 
of  the  richest  of  farming  lands  with  the  farmers  cry¬ 
ing  for  tile  and  not  a  tile  plant  within  a  hundred 
mile  radius?  Where  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
Tile,  Paving  and  Building  Brick,  with  no  plant  in 
eighty  miles  for  brick,  and  where  you  can  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  only  high  grade  shale  which  makes 
the  best  of  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile,  building  brick 
and  vitrified  paving  brick  within  a  radius  of  eighty 
miles? 

Also  where  the  country  is  rich,  atid  plenty  of 
assistance  can  be  had  to  finance  and  where  the 
community  needs  a  thoroughly  practical  clay  prod¬ 
uct  manufacturer  to  help  them  to  develop  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  thereby  supply  their  great  demands. 

If  you  are  looking  for  this  kind  of  location  com¬ 
municate  with 


W.  C.  KIRKPATRICK, 
Consulting  Engr., 

312=313  Chamber  of  [Commerce,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


YOUR  KILNS 

are  a  BIG  factor  in  the  success  of  your 
plant.  Your  investment  demands  the 
best  you  can  get ;  in  other  words 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

the  kiln  that  produces  dividends. 

Ask  us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


PYROMETERS 

A  Brown  Pyrometer  on 
your  kilns  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  months  in  the  saving 
in  fuel  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  ware  produced. 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  8. 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


J37”Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


REGENERATIVE 
CONTINUOUS  TUNNEL  KILN 

for 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Gas  Machinery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 

and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula= 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

DePt- 10  Detroit,  Mich. 

STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York.  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


E 


SCREEN 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1 896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


:r>\ 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 

Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

%  -inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Columbus 

Piano  Wire  Screen 

Sold  on  Approval.  Better  Investigate! 


Columbus  Automatic  Feeder 

Improved  Elevating  and  Conveying  Machinery  for  Clay  Industries. 


Send  for 
Catalogues 


The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 
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NEW  MODEL 

OF  THE 


ROYAL 


STANDARD 

TYPEWRITER 


HAS  TWO-COLOR  RIBBON,  BACK  SPACER,  TABULATOR 
and  many  new  and  valuable  patented  features  that  other  type¬ 
writers  do  not  have. 

PRICE,  $75 

Send  for  “The  Royal  Rook,”  32  pages  of  typewriter  infor¬ 
mation — the  finest  typewriter  catalog  ever  issued.  Yours 
for  a  postal  card. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  -  =  New  York 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  GILBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

G  libretti's  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x91n>,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


CLAY 

DRYERS 

Increase  Capacity  of  Dry  Pan. 
Produce  Uniform  Brick. 

Send  /or  Catalog  C.  B. 


AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO.,  68  William  Street,  New  York 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE,  EVERY- 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO. 
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The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


THE  NEW  SCHURS 


DOUBLE  ATOMIZER 

Especially  Designed  for 

BURNING  BRICK 

PERFECTLY 

ECONOMICALLY 

UNIFORMLY 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  Us  Now. 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE,. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg. 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  St.  Paul,  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg. 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave. 

F,  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 


No  Test  too  Severe  for  Gandy  Belts 

Another  proof  of  The  Gandy’s  efficiency.  Read  what  this  user  writes  us: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  July  3,  1912. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  yours  of  the  26th  ult.,  quoting  us  prices  on  Gandy  Belting,  and 
we  are  enclosing  herewith  our  order.  We  wish  to  add  that  your  belting  has  given  us  ex¬ 
cellent  satisfaction,  and  if  you  keep  the  quality  the  same  as  you  have  been  doing,  we  wrill 
give  you  considerable  business.  Yours  truly, 

The  Allentown  Portland  Cement  Co. 

By  R.  L.  Cope. 

GANDY  BELT 

has  passed  through  such  a  severe  test  so  successfully  this  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  it  can  handle 
any  kind  of  work 

In  The  BRICK  FIELD. 

In  addition  to  the  better  value  you  get  in  “THE  GANDY  BELT”  yon  only  pay  %  the  price  of 
Leather  Belting  and  much  less  than  the  cost  of  Rubber  Belting. 

Make  this  saving  on  the  very  next  belt  you  buy.  Remember  THE  GANDY  is  water,  heat  and 
steam  proof,  and  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric  changes.  Write  now  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  GANDY  BELTING  CO. 

New  York  Office,  88-90  Reade  St.  749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 


TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 

Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay- Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,’’  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  f 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY-WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 


y~HE:  WO 
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INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  I  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  eLAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 


AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots.Cooking  Ware. 
Stoneware.  Etc. 


YOU  CAN  INCREASE 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR  AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IF  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 


BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.CO. 

GOEBEL  BLDG.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Company 


Sales  Agents  for: 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company’s  Complete  Line  of  ClayworKing  Equipment 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press  The  Joplin  RocK  Crusher 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


If  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  then  read  what  a 
satisfied  user  says  of 


Mr.  Clayworker,  can  you  say  as  much  for  the  dryer  you  are  using?  If  not,  it  is  time  for  you  to  consult  us  and  get  a 
remedy  for  your  dryer  ills.  It  will  put  you  under  no  obligation  to  send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  catalog.  You  may  be  assured 
that  although  it  describes  our  Dryer  and  the  subject  of  drying  clay  ware  in  general,  its  contents  are  not  “dry,”  but  rather 
they  present  an  old  subject  in  a  new  and  spicily  written  manner. 


The  Justice  Radiated 
Heat  Dryer 


Glouster,  Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1912. 
The  Manufacturers  Equipment 
Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — We  have  now 
been  using  your  Justice  Radiat¬ 
ed  Heat  Dryer  for  almost  a 
year  and  will  say  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  drier  troubles  are 


over,  as  it  has  given  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  every  respect,  and 
this  is  the  first  year  of  our  twen¬ 
ty-three  years’  experience  in  the 
brick  business  that  we  have  not 
set  any  wet  brick.  We  find  that 
your  dryer  is  much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  our  old  steam 
driers  were. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed) 

THE  WASSALD  BRICK  CO., 

By  R.  L.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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STHE:  C£>  -rt  tf-lVO  CZ  7<.£: 


Single 
Double 
and 
Triple 
Deck 
Dryer 
Cars 
Transfer 

and 
Dump 
Cars 
Turn¬ 
tables 
Switches 
and 

Trackage 

With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Bearing  and  Folding  Deck 

Be  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co,  Colomhos,  0. 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Why  Worry  About  Deliveries 


Any  driver  can  unload  in  one  minute 
without  damaging  the  brick  if  you  use 

The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon. 

d  hey  slide  out  easily  in  a  nice  pile. 

You  increase  the  capacity  of  each  team 
30  to  50%. _ 

We  can  refer  you  to  users  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  who  handle  all  kinds  of  brick. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

451  Race  St.  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


IMPORTANT  TO 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS! 

Do  you  want  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  in  every  respect,  burning 

FIRE-PAVING-FACE  BRICK 

and  all  other  kinds  of  better  Clay 
Products,  with  50  per  cent  less  fuel 
than  in  the  best  round  or  square  down 
draft  kiln? 

Build  my  new  Continuous  Kiln 

(Patent  Applied  For.) 

Results  unequalled ;  even  hard  burn¬ 
ing-  from  top  to  bottom. 

Canadian  reference. 

Built  under  guaranty  by 

A.  W.  F.  WEYERS 

Technical  Bureau  for  Brick  Manufacturing 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  Canada,  Box  996. 


your  loading  time  one-half;  will  save  the  cost 
double  your  shipping  capacity  in  rush  seasons, 
and  quickly  coupled  together  to  assemble 
aline  of  any  required  distance,  over  which 
the  brick  will  travel  by  their  own  weight 
on  a  4%  grade.  Provided  with  90  degree 
curves  for  turning  corners.  Steel  adjusta¬ 
ble  j acks  made  in  5  sizes  for  supporting  the 
carrier  and  establishing  grade.  Write  at 
once.  Orders  should  be  placed  now  to  in¬ 
sure  delivery  in  time  for  the  busy  season. 


for  the  “Mathews  way’  ’ 
of  handling  brick,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  way. 

Don’t  take  our  word 
for  it — we  have  over  a 
hundred  customers  who 
will  vouch  for  this  over 
their  own  names. 

The  Mathews  Grav¬ 
ity  Brick  Conveyer  will 
save  from  30  to  50%  of 
your  handling  cost;  will 
save  your  brick;  will  cut 
of  wheelbarrows;  will  handle  brick  in  any  kind  of  weather;  will 
Made  entirely  of  steel  in  sections  four  and  eight  feet  long;  easily 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 
ELL  WOOD  CITY,  PA. 


Branch  Factories: 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
LONDON,  ENG. 


ff  ECONOMY 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz**  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 

THE  G.  B.  MENTZ  GO. 

Walllcill,  N.  Y. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkek 
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POTTS 


Sand  Mould  Brick  Machinery 


"P”  DISINTEGRATOR 


THE  MACHINE  THAT 
CARRIES  A 
GUARANTY 
THAT  IS  GOOD 


THE  MACHINE  THAT 
WORKS  EVERY 
DAY  IN  THE 


HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


MACHINE  MOULD 


Complete  Line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Pug  Mills,  Clay  Cars,  Clay  Feeders,  Edevators,  Winding 

Drums,  Barrows  and  Trucks. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Write  for 
Prices. 


Write  for 
Information 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Brldgevllle,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


“Advanced  Ideas’’  is  the  key-note  of  success  in  every  business  of  today. 

The  “Expense  Account’’  is  the  “Vitals’’  of  every  business. 

Adoption  of  scientific  methods  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  is  a  long  stride 
toward  success. 

This  is  appreciated  by  the  “alert,  wide  awake  business  man’’  who  succeeds. 

The  cost  of  your  fire  insurance  is  a  Serious  Expense  Item. 

Will  you  let  us  prove  to  you,  that  we  can  reduce  this  cost,  and  give  you  as  good 
indemnity  as  can  be  purchased. 

This  is  a  Clay  Manufacturers’  Organization;  is  under  their  Supervision;  for  their 
Benefit,  and  for  their  Protection. 

We  solicit  lines  on  acceptable  plants. 

Investigation  requested,  correspondence  solicited. 


CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Ltd.,  Managers 


Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Am  Era  ®H  Prosperity 


Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the 
Clay  Industry,  has  a  season  started  more 
auspiciously  for  the  Clayworker  of 
America. 

Widespread  and  systematic  publicity 
being  carried  forward  in  the  interest  of 
clay  products,  coupled  with  the  unusual 
business  activities  and  conditions  of  the 
times,  seems  to  be  ushering  in  an  era  of 
prosperity  fraught  with  possibilities,  the 
limitations  of  which  can  only  be  measur¬ 
ed  by  one’s  ability  to  handle  the  volume 
of  business  that  should  come  his  way, 
plus  the  ability  to  do  so  with  profit  under 
healthy,  competitive  conditions. 

The  question,  then,  that  naturally 
arises — and  the  leading  question  for  all — 
is  whether  he  is  equipped  to  make  the 
most  of  good  times — to  “strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot.”  Everyone  will  have  to 
answer  that  question  correctly  and  act 
accordingly,  or  his  posterity  will  have 
little  to  litigate  over  when  he  is  gone. 

In  keeping  with  prevailing  conditions 
and  opportunity,  there  was  never,  cer¬ 
tainly,  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  ma¬ 
chine  clayworking  in  this  country,  so 
many  “live  wires’’  as  contained  in  the 
list  of  good  things  that  we  will  here  an¬ 
nounce  during  this  season — Improve¬ 
ments  in  Machinery,  Transmission,  Dry¬ 
ers,  Kilns,  things  that  have  a  distinct 
bearing  on  your  present  success  and 
future  development. 


Improvements  that  require  no  “Band’’ 
to  fanfare  their  announcement  and  befog 
the  issue,  but  rather  through  impartial 
description  and  truthful  illustration  to 
dignify  your  judgment  in  determination 
of  your  exact  needs. 

No  matter  whether  it  be  Machinery, 
Dryers  or  Kilns,  you  will  find  us  ever 
ready  to  confer  with  you  to  the  end  of 
helping  you  through  with  your  difficulty. 
We  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  keep 
an  eye  on  these  pages  during  the  ensuing 
year  for  many  of  the  “winners’’  here 
depicted  will  most  likely  have  a  distinct 
bearing  on,  your  particular  case,  in  all 
likelihood  enabling  you  to  better  your 
manufacturing  conditions  and  put  your 
business  on  a  sounder  financial  and 
profitable  basis. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  features  will 
be  our  new,  “Mobile  No.  4’’  Automatic 
Brick  Cutter,  which  absolutely  over¬ 
comes  every  objectionable  feature  of 
every  automatic  cutter  heretofore  built. 
Every  brick  manufacturer  who  has  seen 
this  new  Cutter  and  the  few  who  are  al¬ 
ready  using  it,  pronounce  it  the  greatest 
machine  of  its  kind  ever  produced.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  capacities  of  from  20,000  to 
200,000  per  day.  For  common  brick, 
fire  brick,  paving  brick  or  facing  brick 
in  all  sizes,  it  is  unrivaled  in  its  field. 

Keep  an  eye  on  this  section  of  an  early 
edition  to  see  this  truly  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine. 

« 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 
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IT’S  BY  FAR  THE  EASIEST  WAY. 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

No  matter  where  you  are,  or  what 

your  Material,  Product  or  Equipment. 

THE  ACTUAL  SAVING 

In  FUEL,  aside  from  LABOR  Saving  and 

INCREASED  VALUE  of  PRODUCT. 

effected  by  the 

RAYMOND  PRODUCER  OAS  FIRED 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 


Will  easily  reimburse  you  in  a  few  seasons,  besides  strengthening  your  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  dominant  factor  in  your  market. 

Writh  for  information  today  to 


f  II  C,  W„  lAYMCM  COMPAITf 


The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A.. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Mention  Th*  Clat-Wobker. 


GRINDING  AND  PRESSING 


The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World 
of  Clayworking  Machinery. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  J\. 


THE,  BERG  DRY  PRESS 
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THE  RAYMOND  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY  PAN 


Forms  the  first  half  of  successful 
Dry  Press  manufacture.  These 
operations  are  strictly  mechan¬ 
ical,  leaving  successful  product 
dependent  very  largely  on  Cor¬ 
rect  Equipment.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  acknowledged  Lead¬ 
ers  of  their  Class,  and  when  paired 
“for  Team  Work”  are  absolutely 
unrivalled  in  their  Field. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
them. 

Write  today  to 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 
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Mow  Msmy  Car®  n  Daj  dl@  Y@i  (Sdl 
Fir®nan  Eadh  ®H  Y®nr  Psrjer 

Tnswgk? 

THREE,  POSSIBLY  FOUR? 

H  ow  would  you  like  to  get  EIGHT,  or  even  more,  at  less  cost 
than  your  four  today,  all  Bone  Dry  Ware,  Sound  and  Clean? 


All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  show  you.  We’ve  shown  others;  are  showing 
new  ones  every  day.  Let’s  get  acquainted — you’ll  never  regret  it.  Tell  us 
about  your  case.  Write  today. 


Installations  from  Two  to  a  Hundred  Tun¬ 
nels,  and  for  any  clay  or  ware  that  can  be  dried 
on  cars. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 


The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World 
of  Clayworking  Machinery. 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  /\. 


THE  RAYMOND  METALLIC  RADIATION  DRYER. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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THIS  BOOR  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  been  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  ®  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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Ofcfil  Z~HE: 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers; 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.10 


Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.. .  1.50  3.75 


CLAY-WORKER . 

Outing . 

Brickbuilder  . 

.  .  .  .  $2.00 
. . . .  3.00 
. . . .  5.00 

OUR  PRICE 

$7.85 

Value . . 

. . .  .$10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Dealers’  Record . . 

Cosmopolitan  . 

. ...  $2.00 
. . . .  1.00 
. . . .  1.50 

3.25 

Value . 

....  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Collier’s  . . 

. . . .  $2.00 
_  5.00 

Current  Literature . . 

. . . .  3.00 

8.50 

Value . 

....$10.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Brickbuilder  . 

Uncle  Remus . 

. . . .  $2.00 
. . . .  5.00 

. . . .  1.00 

6.10 

Value . 

, ...  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Physical  Culture . 

Saturday  Evening  Post..., 

. . .  .  $2.00 
. . . .  1.50 

. . . .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00  5.50 

Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Motor  .  3.00 

Pearson’s  .  1.50  5.00 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00  5  75 

Value .  $8.00 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Etude .  1.50 

American  .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Modern  Priscilla .  1.00 

Value .  $4.50 


5.35 


3.55 


3.15 
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CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott’s .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value .  $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.50 

Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Value . $6.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$4.25 


7.35 


3.75 


5.00 


4.35 


3.75 


3.75 


9.75 


3.95 


3.65 


5.95 


OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

Travel .  3.00  $6.25 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Independent .  3.00 

American  Boy .  1.00  4.50 

Value .  $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 

American .  1.50  5.30 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY- WORKER .  $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Dealers’ Record .  1.00  3.15 

Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50  3.70 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine  1.00 

Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  7.00 

Value . $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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Repeat  Orders  Our  Best 

Evidence. 

The  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in¬ 
stalled  a  Dunn  cutter  in  their  Collinwood,  Ohio,  plant  in  1912  and 
have  now  placed  an  order  for  their  Carrollton,  Ohio,  plant. 

The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
installed  their  first  cutter  in  December,  1912,  in  their  smaller  plant 
and  have  now  placed  an  order  for  another  cutter  for  their  large  plant. 


This  should  be  Sufficient  Proof  as  to  the 
Merit  of  Wire=Cut=Lug  Blochs  and  the 
Cutter  Used  in  Their  Manufacture. 

DOES  THIS  INTEREST  YOU? 

If  so,  write  at  once. 


Dunn  Vire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co. 


Conneaut,  Ohio. 


Patented  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


3~HE: 
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DON’T  DELAY  ANOTHER  DAY 


But  Loofe  Up  Your  Requirements 
and  Get  Prices  on 

THE,  MOLD  THAT  MADE  WELLINGTON  FAMOUS 


Built  only  of  clear,  clean,  hard  maple,  almost  as  hard  as  flint,  held  together  by  heavy  steel 
bands,  carefully  cut  and  fitted,  and  special  screws,  long  and  slender,  threaded  to  the  heads, 
which  are  countersunk  and  never  interfere  with  the  strike  knife,  and  because  of  their  length 
and  threading  full  length,  never  loosen  up.  Partition  steel  is  carefully  dove-tailed  in  sides, 
the  mortising  and  tenoning  of  partitions  exact,  and  a  smooth,  substantial  job.  The  letters 
and  panels,  furnished  when  ordered,  clean  cut  and  regular.  In  short,  in  material  and  work¬ 
manship  our  Mold  is  the  best  that  can  be  turned  out  and  far  above  the  average  on  the 
market  today. 

A  postal  card  Will  bring  catalogue,  full 
description,  and  prices. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

R^ecord  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Soft  Mud  BricK  Machines 

Are  the  only  kind  we  build  and  we  build  them  well.  We  build  them  with  the 
greatest  strength  placed  where  it  is  the  most  required.  We  build  them  with  stout 
shafts,  long  bearings,  large  oil  holes,  strong  gears,  steel  liners,  and  all  other  details 
in  proportion.  We  build  them  so  they 

DO  NOT  'BREAK  DOWJV  EVERY  DAY. 


“New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 

FEW  HAVEN  BR^ICK  MACHINES 

are  popular  at  home  because  of  their  superior  qualities.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  brick  made  in  New  England  are  the  product  of  ./VeEtf  HaVen  machines. 
For  hard  service  they  are  sure  to  satisfy  where  others  fail.  That  is  the  reason  why 
each  New  Haven  machine  is  a  standing  advertisement,  and  why  all  users  recom¬ 
mend  them. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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HOISTS 

You  can  buy  a  Brewer  Hoist  without  buying-  trouble  with  it.  It  will  keep  on 
hoisting  without  any  coaxing.  We  have  spur-geared  hoists,  bevel-geared  hoists, 
spur-friction  hoists  and  bevel-friction  hoists.  Large  ones  and  small  ones  and  all  of 
them  good. 


It  is  No.  28.  It  weighs  3,000  pounds.  The  drum  is  20  in.  diameter,  28  in.  between 
flanges  and  the  flanges  are  30  in.  diameter.  The  journals  are  self-oiling,  the  gears 
4  in.  face,  the  brake  band  5  in.  wide.  Can  be  made  right  or  left  hand.  Illustration 
above  is  left  hand.  It  is  enough  of  a  hoist  for  the  biggest  plants,  and  we  have 

smaller  ones  for  the  others. 

If  you  ask  for  our  catalog  you  will  get  it 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich.  I 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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(HOUSING  REMOVED) 

No.  6  Brick  Machine,  Capacity  50,000  to  150,000 

A  brick  machine  of  largest  capacity  with  single  gear  driving  mechanism  of  new  and  improved  de- 
sign. 

Tested  for  hours  at  a  speed  of  45  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  auger  shaft.  Remember,  engine 
speed  and  auger  shaft  speed  are  fixed  speeds,  and  the  less  transmitting  appliances  between  them,  the 
less  power  required. 

This  machine  has  only  two  gears  and  four  bearings — a  reduction  of  three  bearings,  two  gears  and 
one  shaft,  as  compared  with  most  machines  of  large  size. 

The  bearings  are  very  large — from  in.  x  15  in.  to  9  in.  x  18  in. 

The  friction  clutch  pulley  runs  loose  on  a  7^4  in.  x  18  in.  bearing. 

The  gear  is  very  large,  thereby  reducing  tooth  load  and  side  strain  on  bearings  to  a  minimum; 
therefore  reducing  power  required,  wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum. 

Gears  are  cut,  pinion  being  steel.  Housed  and  run  in  oil  bath. 

Thrust  bearing  of  most  approved  design,  in  front  of  gear;  less  than  half  frame.  Outer  end  of  auger 
shaft  supported  on  out-board  stand,  thereby  getting  distance  between  bearings,  and  again  reducing  side 
strain  and  friction. 

Sills  are  very  heavy  “I”  beams  with  heavy  channel  for  side  strain. 

Machine  can  be  taken  to  pieces  without  elevating  any  part;  will  run  equally  well  in  either  direction. 

Cutter  driving  mechanism  entirely  separated  from  more  important  wearing  parts,  and  get  any  speed 
in  either  direction. 

Standard  auger  shaft  for  brick  made  of  steel,  9J/2  in.  in  diameter,  with  inserted  adjustable  steel 
knives,  and  renewable  wearing  surface  or  shell.  Also  equipped  with  a  system  of  continuous  augers  and 
bushings,  telescoping  mouthpiece,  etc.,  for  any  kind  of  hollow  ware.  In  this  case,  the  shell  is  left  off 
and  knives  fit  over  shaft. 

A  close  examination  will  reveal  many  interesting  points  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention. 


For  further  information  address 


J.  C.  STEELE.  6  SONS, 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 
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An  experience  of  over  20  years  is  back  of 
BONNOT  Machinery.  There  is  no  charge 
for  that — but  you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 


We  build  Auger  Brick  Machines  in  capacity  from  20,000  to  125,000  daily  output; 
combined  Pug  Mills  and  Brick  Machines  of  the  same  capacity,  automatic  cutting 
tables  having  decided  advantages.  Also  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Represses,  Screens,  Etc. 


■ 

'  ' 

i 


CUTS  BRICK  WITHIN  18  INCHES  OF  DIE.  CAPACITY  10,000  BRICK  PER  HOUR. 

NO  FRICTION  OR  OTHER  AGGRAVATIONS. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  Face  Brick 

This  Rotary  Cutter  has 


TWO  DECIDED  ADVANTAGES. 


FIRST: — It  cuts  brick  within  30  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die  so  that  there  is  no 
long  bar  of  clay  to  push  and  swell  your  column  or  spoil  the  shape. 

SECOND: — The  center  fastening  for  cutting  wire  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  shearing 
cut  entirely  through  the  column  and  not  finish  with  a  straight  or  vertical  cut  as  some 
rotary  cutters  do. 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 

* 

Especially  adapted  for  making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Get  our  No.  20  Catalogue,  just  issued,  describing  a  full  line  of  Brick 
Machinery. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic 
Cutting  Tables,  Repress,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators, 
Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON  OHIO 

631  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  ad  on  page  721. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
2nd  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They 


are  sue* 


cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13 y2  in.  by  l]/2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clat- Worker. 


Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

# 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 
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Manhattan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  looking  east  from  Kent  Street 


Paving  “If* 


AFTER  the  brick  or  wood  block  or  asphalt  block  is  decid 
matter  to  settle  is,  “what  shall  the  joints  be  filled  with? 

If  you  choose  sand  you  risk  having  the  pavement  adequately  prc 
undermined,  because  sand  permits  the  percolation  of  noisy  pavemer 
water  down  to  the  foundation,  where  it  does  damage  in 

the  form  of  frost  and  ice  and  eventually  destroys  the  ,^°U,  cfl°0i 
pavement.  which  has  bee 

tain  waterproo 

If  you  choose  asphalt  you  risk  having  it  improp- 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


A  PARTICULAR  PAN  FOR  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 

The  latest  type  of  Dry  Pan  is  the 

result  of  thirty  years  of  experience  in  manu¬ 
facturing  this  kind  of  machinery. 


It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  most 
efficient  machine 
of  its  kind  on  the 
market  and  cost 
of  maintenance 
has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Write  us 
for  particulars. 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
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fSdft  3XE:  CL>74&^ 


For  compactness,  strength  and  general  ability,  this  machine  can  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  single  machine.  It  is  very  heavily  built  throughout,  and  if  a  com¬ 
bined  machine  is  not  desired,  your  very  best  consideration  is  due  this  most  excellent 
machine.  The  gears  are  all  cut  steel  and  run  in  oil.  Can  be  furnished  for  either 
brick  or  hollow  ware,  and  give  the  best  possible  service  in  well  prepared  clay.  If 
you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  BIake=McFalI  Building:,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


MenUon  The  Clat-Wobkjeb. 
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Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table 

The  Table  that  is  rapidly  becoming-  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  brick  table  made.  It  gives  an  absolute  down  cut,  and  a  fine  quality  of 
ware,  with  the  least  worry  and  expense.  If  you  need  a  good  brick  table,  ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  this  one. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Automatic  Table  for  Multiple  Cutting  of  Hollow  Ware 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


May,  1913 


Vol.  LIX,  No.  5 


The  Combined 
Quaker  Outfit 

For  catalogue  and  further 
information  address 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to 

S.  K.  Fletcher, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  brick  men  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  some  of 
their  hay  before  the  sum- 
mer  sun  shines. 


Lakewood  Electric  Double  Transfer  No.  901 


SAVE  THAT  MONEY 

You  can’t  afford  to  use 
labor  where  electricity  will 
do  the  work. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  our 

LAKEWOOD  LINE 

Single,  Double  or  Triple 
Transfers. 

Built  to  specifications  only. 


LAKEWOOD  LINE 

New  Catalogue  Is  Ready 
For  You. 


Tie  0|lo  Ceramic  Engining  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

555  W.  Quincy  St.,  Chicago 

1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St.,  Quebec 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination.  •*. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 

ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 

MUELLER  BROS. 

1436  Ma.cK.lind  Ave,,  (on  Frisco  Tracks)  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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BEFORE  BUYING 

BETTER  CONSIDER 

BONNOT 


Our  line  of  machinery  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  country. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  AUGER  MACHINES  OR  COMBINED 
MACHINES  FOR  ANY  CAPACITY  FROM 
25,000  TO  125,000  DAILY. 

AUTOMATIC  TABLES,  EITHER  ROTARY  OR  RECIP¬ 
ROCATING,  REPRESSES,  DRY-PANS,  PUG 
MILLS,  SCREENS,  CARS,  ETC. 


GET  OUR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  COMPLETE  LINE. 


sa 

rQUALm 


BONNOT 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

See  additional  ads  on  pages  948  and  949. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 


^  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

f  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

^  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 
Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

f  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 
During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 


Tf  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

%  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

If  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No-  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  217-E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  D  1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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That  our  efforts  have 
been  appreciated  by 
the  Clay  Workers  of 
the  country  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  the  Leaders 
in  America  in  the  De¬ 
signing  of  Complete 
Plants  and  the  install¬ 
ing  of  Waste  Heat 


mm®* 

mmm 


L.  E.  RODGERS 

Alliance,  Ohio,  May  5,  1913. 

L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  state  that  our  drying  operation  is  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  of  our  brick  manufacturing  business.  Since  installing  your  waste 
heat  dryer  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  this  line  and  would  be  pleased  to  show  any  of 
our  friends  in  the  brick  business  the  satisfaction  and  economy  there  is  in  a  Rodgers 
installed  Waste  Heat  Dryer.  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  AEEIANCE  CRAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

J.  B.  Wilcox,  (Signed) 

General  Manager. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  Street  CH 


FOR  DRYERS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  tn  a  Price.” 


fl0YD  S&1CK  PKESS 

special 

PATENTED 

cmaiOLM  Bovp  -s  WUI7E  c 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 


Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

Sold  by  the  a  W.  RAYMOND  CO.,  ANDERSON,  IIND* 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


Still  in  the  Lead 


and 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE, 

Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas., 

Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 

Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

CO-OPERATIVE. 


Fire  insurance  on  clayworking  plants  exclusively. 

Are  you  the  “Clay  Manufacturer”  who  has,  during  the  life  of  his  plant, 
paid  for  fire  insurance,  in  premiums 

$27,594.00 

with  no  FIRE  LOSSES,  NO  RETURNS? 

This  is  a  Business  Waste. 

A  membership  in  the  Bureau  would  give  you  fire  insurance  protection 

at  ACTUAL  COST. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  list  of  our  members,  which  includes 
many  of  the  largest  clayworking  concerns  in  the  country. 

We  can  accept  satisfactory  lines  on  eligible  plants. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building;,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Ca’. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


RESPONSIBLE.  CONSERVATIVE. 


Mention  Thb  Clat-Wobkkb. 
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HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection,  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 


Mention.  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  poss’ess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STANDARD  SIZE.S 


Type  0,  18  Tons,  5/s  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  yk  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons,  1  */g  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  %  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons,  1 %  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  1%  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  difficult  shales. 

The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr  Co. 

Aatomatlo  Clay  Bln  Bmptler. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 


Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.' 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Weyers,  A.  W.  F. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang.  Steel  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramio  Engineers, 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J'.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones.  , 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 


Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  SUpply  &  Con.  Oo. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Cierkln  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  BEoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 


(Continued  on  page  851.) 
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If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 

and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BKST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


Our  Machines 


are 


BUSINESS 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 


COME 


If  not— DON’T 


STEVENSON’S 


WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Our  Presses 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 

Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  “from  Missouri”? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 

and 

We’ll  Show  You 


Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 


No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 


and 


NEVER  WERE 


Presses  Going 
LiKe  Hot  CaKes 


Here— YOU— LISTEN 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  A  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  A  Mfg  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  A.  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  A  Sons,  J.  C. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Oar  A  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  H. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley.  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  B. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Flue  Cleaner. 

Simonds,  G.  L.  &  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  A  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.; 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  EL 


(Continued  on  page  852.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  'Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can’t  do.” 


“We  would  build  better. 
But  we  can’t. 

“We  could  build  cheaper, 
But  we  won’t.” 


Send  for  catalog. 


^PUN-R'cE-CLlSi 

RON, OH  IO-U.S.  A' 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkek. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued 


Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 
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Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insulating  Material. 
Scheel,  Wm.  H. 

J  acks, 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C:  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Weyers,  A.  W.  F. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Boors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Ploor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Kiln  Irons. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Bugs. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Bocomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 


Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Braft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials) 
Motors. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Burners.  ' 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Packing  Hay. 
Interstate  Hay  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Bry  and  Wet.) 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Bails  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Briok). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

ThePest  and  Most  Practical 
and  for  yill  Capacities. 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 

WE  JtLSO  HJtUE  THE  BEST  K^NS 
JtMD  FURMJtCES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  |Do. 

Lieber’s  Code.  Long  Distance 

Cable  Address,  ’Phone 

GRATH,  St.  Louis.  Bell,  Main  235. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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rreeae  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
lllnols  Supply  &Con.  Co. 
fueller  Bros. 

>hlo  Ceramic  Engineering-  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

7aplln,  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Itevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Irown  Instrument  Co. 
leramlc  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

R evolving-  Steam  Shovels, 
’hew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
fillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing*  Tile  Machinery, 
.merlcan  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

1L  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

fueller  Bros. 

taymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

'aplin,  Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

Lmerican  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

Lmerican  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Lnderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works, 
i'ate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 
lensley,  J.  W. 

’otts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
taymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Vellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 
Lmerican  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Lnderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Ihlcago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
thlsholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
’ernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
lllnols  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
)hlo  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
taymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supples.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase.  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  the  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turntables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


CROSSLE/Y  The  Name  That  Stands  for  Quality. 

(Every  Machine  We  Sell  is  Our  Agent  Because  it  Sells  Another,) 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  Electrical,  Porcelain,  Tile,  Clayworking,  Clay  Washing  and  Refining  Machinery. 

COMPLETE,  INSTALLATIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  lay  out  your  buildings,  placing  the  necessary  machinery  in  same  in  the  most  approved  manner,  furnishing  boilers, 
engines,  motors,  etc.,  and  turn  same  over  to  you  ready  for  use. 

Our  85  years  of  experience  in  this  line  has  made  us  experts  and  our  engineering  department  is  always  at  your  service  and 
if  you  have  any  knotty  problems,  submit  them  to  us. 


Ball  Mill  or  Grinding  Cylinders 

These  mills  are  made  in  4  sizes;  2  ft.  6  in.,  3  ft. 
6  in.,  4  ft.  6  in.  and  6  ft.  8  in.  We  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  large  bearings  and  substantial  hous¬ 
ings  with  the  internal  gear  drive  which  not  only 
insures  life  to  the  machine  but  makes  it  very  com¬ 
pact  and  durable. 

The  6  ft.  8  in.  mill  is  fitted  with  hardened  and 
ground  roller  bearings  which  reduces  the  friction 
to  a  minimum,  thus  being  a  great  saver  in  fuel 
and  power. 

These  mills  are  lined  with  hickory  porcelain  or 
silex  lining  whichever  is  desired. 


THE  CROSSLEY  MACHINE  CO., 

General  Machinists  and  Founders  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLfllR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brotfierfiood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  onio 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS  1 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Yiirified  Spate  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

THURBER  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

THURBER  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK  AND  BRICK 

ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  General  Sales  Agent, 

Works  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

^^BUILDING  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  FOUNDATIO^1* 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

PROMENADE  TILE  1 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2. 50 ;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 

Murphysboro  Paving 
BricK  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAYING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


TheDeckmahDut 

CLEVELASl 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres.  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
'‘Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  J^ao* 
lio,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
v  years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO  , 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manajer) 

?  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 


FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 


Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 


Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 


Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 


Machinery 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 

Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  Thb  Clat-Wobkkb. 
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ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 

For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire-Clay  Shapes 

KEYSTONE  NUITBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 

jy2  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 

as  20  inches. 

Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=Nickel  Steel. 


STEEL  Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen- 
CROSS-HEAD.  sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 

are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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When  you  buy  a  new  brick  drier, 
why  not  buy  the  one  that  is  simplest 
to  operate  and  cheapest  to  maintain? 


The  Standard  Drier  has  no  engine— no  compli¬ 
cated  machinery  of  any  kind.  It  operates  easily 
and  automatically,  requiring  no  expert  attention — 
in  fact,  scarcely  any  attention  at  all.  No  other 
drier  costs  so  little  for  labor  and  for  year-around- 
maintenance.  No  other  drier  is  so  absolutely 
dependable. 


You’ll  find  all  the  facts  about  The  Standard  Drier 
in  the  catalog— how  it  is  constructed,  how  it  oper¬ 
ates,  how  it  is  guaranteed  for  results.  Write  for 
your  copy  of  this  book.  Address:  The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1  547  McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE,  1913. 


No.  6 


ART  IN  ANCIENT  BRICK  WORK. 


Babylonian  Excavations  by  the  Germans — How  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  and  His  People  Lived — By  Edgar  J.  Banks, 
in  Scientific  American. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  conducted  by  the  Germans  in  the 
Mesopotamian  Valley  began  in  1899,  and  are  still  con¬ 
tinued.  The  ruins  of  several  Babylonian  cities,  Abu 
Habba,  Fara,  Babylon,  and  of  the  Assyrian  capital  Assur, 
have  been  uncov¬ 
ered  in  a  most 
systematic  man¬ 
ner.  The  results 
have  been  mea¬ 
ger  in  some  of 
the  ruins;  in  oth¬ 
ers,  they  have 
been  of  the  great¬ 
est  archaeological 
importance.  The 
general  oversight 
of  the  entire  field 
has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Koldewey,  an 
architect,  who 
has  personally  su¬ 
perintended  the 
excavations  at 
Babylon,  and  who 
has  had  a  large 

and  varied  career 
in  Oriental  exca¬ 
vation  work.  He 
has  been  assisted 
by  several  As- 

syriologists  and 
architects;  of 
these,  Dr.  Mar- 
esh,  now  in 

charge  of  the 

work  at  Assur, 
deserves  great  credit.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  ex¬ 
cavation  have  been  provided  by  the  Deutsche  Orientgesell- 
schaft;  to  which  the  German  Emperor  has  been  a  liberal 
contributor.  This  German  activity  in  Mesopotamia  far  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  any  other  nation,  which  activity  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  German  government  would  increase  its 
influence  in  that  part  of  the  world,  perhaps  with  the  hope 
that  when  the  German  railroad  across  the  northern  desert 


to  Bagdad  shall  have  been  completed,  this  land  of  mineral 
wealth  and  of  ancient  ruins  may  be  practically  German  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  First  Excavations  and  the  Result. 

Abu  Habba,  a  small  ruin  in  central  Babylonia,  and  Fara, 
a  few  miles  farther  south,  were  the  first  to  attract  the  Ger¬ 
man  excavators;  the  results  at  these  two  ancient  sites  were 
comparatively  insignificant.  At  Abu  Habba  trenches  revealed 
scarcely  more  than  the  walls  of  the  houses  from  a  middle 
period  of  Babylonian  history,  gnd  the  work  was  soon  aban¬ 
doned.  At  Fara, 
a  low  mound, 
half  a  mile  in 
length  and  about 
half  as  wide, 
work  was  contin¬ 
ued  for  about 
nine  months  with 
a  force  of  two 
hundred  men.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  one 
end  of  the  ruins, 
trenches  about 
ten  feet  wide  and 
five  feet  deep  and 
a  few  yards  apart 
were  dug  entire¬ 
ly  across  the 
mound,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  walls  of 
a  house  appeared 
they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  until  the 
nature  of  the 
structure  was  re¬ 
vealed.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  few. 
An  abundance  oT 
pottery,  some 
marble  vases, 
vertical  drains  of 
tiles  and  wells 
only  were  discov¬ 
ered.  Finally,  when  the  system  of  trenches  had  been  car¬ 
ried  the  entire  length  of  the  mound,  a  large  palace  of  an 
exceedingly  early  age  appeared.  In  the  chambers  were  sev¬ 
eral  large  clay  tablets  covered  with  primitive  cuneiform 
characters.  It  happened  that  in  a  fight  during  the  work  an 
Arab  was  killed,  whereupon  the  excavations  were  stopped  by 
the  Turkish  government.  The  inscriptions  revealed  the 
ancient  name  of  the  city  as  Shurippak,  the  scene  of  the 
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Babylonian  story  of  the  flood  which  appears  in  the  Gilgamish 
epic. 

A  valuable  discovery  at  Fara  was  a  large  arch  sewer  be¬ 
neath  the  city.  Though  we  have  long  been  taught  that  the 
arch  was  of  Roman  origin,  the  arch  of  this  sewer  was  per¬ 
fect  and  symmetrical,  and  from  an  age  not  far  from  4500 
B.  C.,  when  the  pre-Semitic  Sumerians  occupied  the  land. 
The  bricks  used  in  its  construction  were  plano-convex,  re¬ 
sembling  in  shape  and  size  a  small  loaf  of  bread;  they  were 
burned  to  a  dark  red.  The  plano-convex  bricks  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  burned  bricks  ever  employed. 

Attacking  the  Site  of  Babylon. 

Could  the  excavations  have  continued  a  few  weeks  longer, 
more  remarkable  discoveries,  might  have  resulted.  However, 
the  Germans  then  turned  their  attention 
to  the  ruins  of  Babylon  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  seventy  miles  south  of 
Bagdad.  Unlike  most  Babylonian  cities, 
the  site  of  Babylon  had  never  been  quite 
forgotten.  Travelers  of  every  age  have 
described  it.  Nearly  a  century  ago  large 
square  bricks  bearing  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions  with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  taken  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  ruins  have  long  been  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Arabs  who  have 
searched  among  them  for  bricks.  Hillah, 
a  city  of  10,000  people,  is  constructed  of 
them.  The  court  yards  of  the  houses 
and  a  large  city  square  are  paved  with 
them;  they  have  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  an  irrigating  dam  across 
the  Euphrates,  and  still  the  supply  seems 
inexhaustible. 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  consist  of  three 
large  and  several  small  mounds.  Sur¬ 
rounding  them  is  a  ridge  of  dirt,  reach¬ 
ing  in  places  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  representing  the  city  walls.  Herod-  . 
otus  says  the  walls  were  335  feet  high 
and  85  feet  wide.  Other  writers  claim 
that  they  were  from  42  to  56  miles  in 
circuit;  that  they  were  surrounded  with 
250  towels,  and  pierced  with  100  gate¬ 
ways  with  gates  of  bronze.  Though  the 
Germans  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
walls  throughout  their  extent,  they  have 
but  partly  succeeded,  yet  it  seems  that 
the  ancient  writers  were  fairly  accurate 
in  their  descriptions. 

Of  the  three  larger  mounds,  Babil,  the 
one  to  the  north,  still  retains  its  ancient 
name.  Square  in  shape,  it  rises  to  a 
height  of  over  100  feet.  Specially  here 
have  the  Arabs  long  been  digging  for 
bricks.  The  Germans  have  paid  little 
attention  to  this  mound,  except  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  walls  which  the  Arabs  have  un¬ 
covered.  Dr.  Koldewey  believes  that  an  ancient  structure, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Biblical  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
stood  there.  At  the  base  the  Arab  diggers  have  revealed 
the  huge  arches  of  passageways  leading  through  the  mound, 
and  they  have  led  some  scholars  to  believe  that  they  sup¬ 
ported  the  famous  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  overhanging  foliage  of  the  several  terraces 
had  the  appearance  of  being  suspended  in  the  air. 

The  central  of  the  three  large  mounds  is  the  Kasr,  or 
the  fortress,  so  named  by  the  Arabs,  because  of  the  massive 
walls  which  have  always  projected  from  the  surface.  Here 
the  Germans  have  made  their  most  remarkable  discoveries. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  Germans  to  employ  a  force  of  two 


hundred  men  the  year  around.  The  men  are  divided  into 
gangs  of  twelve  each.  At  the  head  of  the  gang  is  the  pick- 
man,  who  loosens  the  dirt;  his  pay  is  twenty  cents  a  day. 
With  him  are  three  men  with  triangular  hoes,  who  scrape 
the  dirt  into  baskets;  their  pay  is  sixteen  cents  a  day.  The 
remaining  eight  men  of  the  gang  are  basket  men  who  carry 
the  dirt  from  the  trenches  to  the  dump  or  the  car;  their  pay 
is  twelve  cents  a  day.  Small  children  are  employed  at  the 
rate  of  four  cents  a  day.  It  is  only  at  Babylon  that  a  narrow 
iron  track  with  small  push  cars  to  carry  the  dirt  to  the  edge 
of  the  mound  has  ever  been  employed  in  Babylonia. 

Babylon  a  Comparatively  Modern  City. 

The  antiquities  discovered  in  the  Kasr  have  not  been 
so  ancient  as  the  Germans  had  hoped.  Babylon  is  a  mod¬ 


ern  city  when  compared  with  other  Babylonian  cities  to  the 
south.  Sinacherib,  King  of  Assyria  from  705  to  681,  boasts 
that  he  completely  destroyed  it,  scraping  even  its  founda¬ 
tions  into  the  river;  it  is  a  fact  that  little  or  nothing  previous 
to  Sinacherib’s  time  has  been  found.  The  Babylon  whose 
ruins  still  exist  is  the  city  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  the  palaces 
and  temples  the  Germans  have  excavated  were  constructed 
by  him  or  by  later  kings. 

An  object  of  interest  from  the  Kasr  was  found  by  Arabs 
long  before  the  Germans  began  their  excavations.  It  is  a 
large  granite  lion  standing  over  the  figure  of  a  prostrate 
man.  The  monument  was  never  completed,  and  the  Arabs 
have  mutilated  it  by  digging  deep  holes  into  its  sides  in 
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their  search  for  hidden  wealth.  It  bears  no  inscription  to 
tell  its  age  or  history.  Dr.  Koldewey  has  erected  it  upon  a 
platform  of  bricks,  where  it  now  stands  as  if  to  guard  the 
ruins.  The  first  valuable  object  discovered  by  the  Germans 
was  a  black  monolith,  brought  in  ancient  times  as  a  trophy 
of  war  from  the  Hitite  city  of  Karkemish.  It  adorns  Baby¬ 
lon  just  as  now  Egyptian  obelisks  adorn  New  York  and 
various  European  cities.  The  front  fiat  side  of  the  stone  is 
sculptured  with  a  Hitite  warrior,  holding  his  weapons  in  the 
air;  the  rounded  back  is  covered  with  the  undeciphered 
characters  of  the  Hitite  language: 

The  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s  palace  in  the  Kasr  may  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  of  Dr.  Koldewey’s  discoveries.  Little  but 


the  foundations  of  the  palace  remain,  and  they  are  of  square 
burned  bricks,  each  of  which  bears  on  its  lower  face  the 
name  and  title  of  the  great  king.  The  several  hundred 
chambers  of  the  palace  are  small;  some  of  them  are  scarcely 
larger  than  a  modern  bed.  As  they  were  cleared  out  they 
were  found  to  contain  little  of  value.  One  chamber,  much 
larger  than  the  rest,  had  on  one  of  its  sides  a  low  platform 
of  bricks.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  throne  room, 
and  upon  the  platform  the  throne  of  the  king  may  have 
stood.  So  thorough  was  Dr.  Koldewey  in  his  excavations 
that  he  removed  the  bricks  of  the  walls  and  the  paving  of 
the  throne  room;  now  only  the  place  where  they  were  is 
visible. 


There  was  a  sacred  street  in  Babylon  leading  from  the 
palace  to  the  temple,  along  which  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  carried  in  processions,  according  to  a  religious  rite. 
The  gateway  known  as  the  Ishtar  gate,  leading  to  the  street, 
is  most  imposing,  and  gives  us  a  good  picture  of  how  Babylon 
must  have  looked.  Fortunately  it  has  escaped  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  brick  diggers.  Whatever  its  original 
height  may  have  been,  it  still  stands  forty  feet  above  the 
street.  Its  six  square  towers  of  burned  bricks,  measuring 
twelve  feet  each  way,  contain  on  all  their  sides,  one  above 
another,  beautiful  reliefs  of  bulls  and  lions  and  dragons  and 
animals  of  fantastic  shapes.  The  reliefs  are  of  brick  glazed 
blue  and  yellow  and  white,  and  the  coloring  is  as  fresh  as 
ever  it  was.  Each  brick  of  the  relief  was  shaped  and  glazed 

separately  and  so  accurately  that  when 
it  was  placed  in  the  wall  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  perfect  picture.  The  art 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

The  most  stupendous  work  done  by  the 
Germans  has  been  in  Amran,  the  south¬ 
ern  of  the  three  large  mounds.  There, 
forty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  below 
the  accumulations  of  the  Arabs  and  He¬ 
brews  and  Parthians  and  Persians,  who 
have  lived  and  built  upon  the  site,  was 
discovered  Esagil,  the  famous  temple  of 
Babylon.  Imagine  a  hole  an  acre  or 
more  in  extent  and  forty  feet  deep,  ex¬ 
cavated  entirely  by  hand  ,and  you  will 
understand  the  untiring  patience  of  thd 
Germans.  Little  but  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  was  found.  Yet  that  is 
enough  to  reveal  its  plan,  its  extent,  and 
the  similarity  of  the  Babylonian  temple, 
with  its  outer  and  inner  court,  its  holy 
of  holies,  its  secret  chambers  and  pas¬ 
sageways,  to  the  Hebrew  temple. 

Few  clay  tablets  have  been  found  by 
the  Germans  at  Babylon.  Their  smaller 
finds  consist  of  Parthian  coins,  pottery, 
weights,  stone  implements,  images, 
beads,  jewelry  and  similar  objects.  How¬ 
ever,  in  Jumjuma,  one  of  the  smaller 
mounds  to  the  south,  the  Arabs  found 
a  large  collection  of  clay  tablets,  many 
of  which  came  from  the  Hebrew  con¬ 
cern  of  the'  Egibi  family.  Egibi  is  the 
Babylonian  pronunciation  of  the  name 
Jacob.  The  tablets  teach  that  for  many 
generations  the  most  influential  broker¬ 
age  concern  of  Babylon  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  Hebrew  family  of  Jacob.  Equally 
interesting  was  a  clay,  barrel-shaped  cyl¬ 
inder,  describing  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia.  The  excava¬ 
tion  of  Babylon  is  not  yet  completed. 
Much  of  it  still  lies  beneath  forty  or  fifty 
feet  of  later  ruins,  and  future  results 
may  be  of  greater  value  than  those  of  the  past. 

The  Excavations  at  Assur. 

The  excavations  at  Assur,  the  Assyrian  ruin  now  called 
Shergat,  which  lies  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Tigris,  about 
half  way  between  Nineveh  and  Bagdad,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Work  began  there  in  1904;  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  be  completed  in  about  two  years.  Assur 
was  the  first  Assyrian  capital  city,  giving  its  name  to  the 
Assyrian  nation;  there  the  oldest  Assyrian  monuments  have 
been  discovered.  Assur  continued  as  a  sacred  city  until  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  in  606  B.  C. 

Dr.  Andrae  and  his  successor,  Dr.  Maresh,  traced  the 
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ancient  double  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  moat,  and  cleared 
the  ancient  gateways.  In  places  the  parapet  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  summit  of  the  walls  was  preserved,  and  even 
the  loopholes  through  which  the  archers  might  shoot  the 
enemy  at  its  tiase  are  still  perfect.  Within  the  city  were 
discovered  the  earliest  Assyrian  palaces  and  temples,  the 
home  of  tne  mayor,  with  an  intricate  system  of  water  works 
and  drainage,  a  business  street  lined  with  shops  and  paved 
with  blocks  of  marble,  the  thickly  crowded  residential  section 
of  the  poorer  people,  the  great  vaulted  tombs  of  the  nobles, 
with  massive  doors  of  stone,  which  still  swing  on  their  stone 
pivots,  weapons  and  innumerable  ornaments  of  gold  and 
stone.  At  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  in  an  open  space  by 
the  walls,  there  appeared  a  veritable  forest  of  stone  monu¬ 
ments,  monoliths  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  each  en¬ 
graved  near  its  top  with  an  Assyrian  inscription  containing 
the  name  of  the  king  or  noble  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
One  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Shamuramat,  or  the  once 
supposed  mythical  Semiramis,  who,  so  tradition  says,  was 
transformed  into  a  dove.  Of  all  the  objects  discovered  by 
the  Germans  in  Mesopotamia,  this  one  is  of  the  greatest 
historical  value. 

Within  the  past  three  months  the  Germans  have  gone 
to  the  south  Babylonian  ruin  of  Warka  to  begin  their  exca¬ 
vations  in  that  largest  of  all  the  Babylonian  mounds.  There 
lived  the  hero  of  the  Gilgamish  epic,  and  Erech,  its  ancient 
name,  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Bible. 
Should  its  excavation  be  carried  on  with  the  same  patience 
and  thoroughness  with  which  the  Germans  have  worked  at 
Babylon  and  Assur,  the  world  may  expect  discoveries  of  the 
greatest  interest. 


THE  BRICK  MAN  AND  THE  DEALER. 


We  have  reached  a  point  of  development  in  the  use  of 
brick  for  general  building  where  there  is  much  more  import¬ 
ance  attached  to  the  question  of  the  local  dealer  in  building 
material  than  formerly.  Logically,  the  building  material 
dealer  handling  lumber  as  an  important  item  should  now  be 
giving  more  attention  to  and  developing  more  trade  in 
brick.  It  is  coming  to  that  one  way  or  another,  and  the 
question  now  is,  which  way?  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  one¬ 
sided  question,  either,  for  argument  is  being  heard  on  both 
sides.  Some  of  this  argument,  too  much,  perhaps,  takes  on 
the  form  of  complaint.  The  local  dealer  will  complain  that 
the  brick  man  disregards  him  and  sells  to  the  users  of  brick 
direct.  The  brick  man,  on  the  other  hand,  complains  that 
the  local  dealer  sadly  neglects  the  developing  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  brick  trade,  and  simply  sits  down  and  waits 
for  it  to  come  to  him — wants  to  sit  still  and  take  his  toll 
from  the  trade  without  exerting  himself  in  any  way  to 
help  it  along. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  both  these  complaints,  but  it 
is  not  the  complaining  that  is  going  to  help  matters.  We 
have  reached  the  point  where  this  matter  should  be  thrashed 
out  thoroughly,  with  the  point  in  view  of  furthering  the 
brick  business  in  the  best  and  most  practical  manner.  It 
is  time  for  the  brick  men  to  put  it  up  to  the  dealers  that  if 
they  want  part  of  the  toll  of  trade  in  brick  they  must  do  a 
fair  share  of  the  promoting  work.  Go  out  after  trade  and 
develop  it,  carry  brick  in  stock  and  make  it  a  live  issue — 
not  merely  an  incidental  side  line. 

One  of  the  two  things  will  naturally  happen  in  the 
course  of  time — either  the  brick  man  will  have  to  show  re¬ 
gard  for  the  dealer  and  the  two  work  together  to  develop 
trade  in  the  dealer’s  territory,  or  the  brick  man  will  have 
to  seek  trade  through  other  channels.  To  some,  one  plan 
may  look  best  and  to  some  the  other.  Look  into  it  for  your¬ 
self  and  see.  Then,  no  matter  how  it  looks,  talk  it  over 
with  the  dealers  in  the  territory  where  you  want  to  develop 
business  and  see  what  they  think  and  say  about  it.  It  is 
not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  that  a  little  straight 
and  enthusing  talk  to  the  dealers  may  turn  them  into  brick 
boosters,  and  they  in  turn  may  help  the  selling  end  of  th« 
brick  business. 


A  SERMON  ON  THE  HEN. 


(With  Illustration  by  the  Author.) 

HE  BEST  TIME  to  set  a  hen  is  when  she  wants  to 
set.”  This  great  truth  was  promulgated  many  years 
ago  by  Josh  Billings  and  has  never  yet  been  disputed. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  one,  at  all  familiar  with  hen  nature, 
would  ever  dispute  it.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  great 
truth  that  the  doing  of  any  act  must,  of  necessity,  be  at  an 
opportune  time.  If  the  hen  don’t  want  to  set  you  may  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  accessories  you  please,  a  most  commodious  nest, 
a  most  attractive  array  of  eggs,  you  may  approach  her  in 
your  most  seductive  manner,  talk  soothingly  to  her,  gently 
smooth  down  her  feathers,  place  her  on  the  nest  and  put  a 
board  over  her  so  she  can’t  stand  up,  only  to  have  her 
scratch  the  eggs  out  through  the  cracks,  turn  over  on  her 
back  and  yell  of  her  wrongs  in  obstinate  triumph.  This  if 
she  don’t  want  to  set,  but  if  she  does  want  to,  you  may  de¬ 
prive  her  of  nest  and  eggs  and  put  her  in  a  pan  of  water 
instead,  and  she  will  set  in  it  and  cluck  and  exult  whenever 
you  appear  on  the  scene. 

‘‘Nor  does  this  apply  to  hens  alone.  Humans  have  some 
traits  in  a  measure  common  with  hens.  Possibly  they  have 
more  tact  in  concealing  their  real  traits.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  hen  lacks  tact,  absolutely  lacks  it,  is  wholly  deficient  in 


it.  Anyway,  there  is,  in  the  human,  much  of  this  same  trait, 
but  held  down  and  concealed  by  tact.  The  thing  to  do  and 
the  time  to  do  it  must  coincide.  You  don’t  relish  three 
meals  at  once.  Breakfast  is  good  at  breakfast  time,  dinner 
at  dinner  time  and  supper  at  supper  time,  but  none  of  them 
at  other  times  and  all  of  them  at  one  time,  or  at  the  wrong 
time,  would  be  an  abhorrence.  Even  in  your  business  mat¬ 
ters,  even  if  you  should  “put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,” 
don’t  put  them  in  the  nest  and  start  the  “setting”  until  you 
are  sure  that  the  hen  is  ready  to  set.  Remember  all  the 
time  that  human  nature  is  some  like  hen  nature.  The  human 
don’t  want  to  be  made  to  do  a  thing  any  more  than  the 
hen  does.  Nor  does  the  human  naturally  propose  to  do  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  right  time  or  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong 
time  unless  it  be  that  he,  or  she,  just  naturally  concludes 
to,  at  that  particular  time,  and  in  that  case,  just  like  the  hen, 
they  will  do  it  anyway,  just  because  you  don’t  want  them  to. 

“There’s  a  whole  lot  of  things  to  be  learned  from  hens. 
That  old  citizen  who  coined  the  remark  referring  the  slug¬ 
gard  to  the  ant  might  well  have  put  in  some  of  his  spare 
time  in  the  hen  yard.  I  have  tried  him  out  myself.  Not 
that  I  admitted  I  was  the  sluggard,  but  I  wanted  to  try  it 
out  and  see  for  myself.  I  went  to  the  ant,  and  I  found  the 
prize  fool  of  them  all.  The  ant  has  no  sense,  no  method, 
and  is  the  prize  fool  insect,  and  all  the  sluggard  gets  from 
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him  is  a  full  measure  of  disgust  and  contempt  for  him,  and 
for  the  one  who  sent  him  there  for  information.  He  travels 
around  in  circles  and  he  don’t  get  anywhere.  He  grabs  hold 
of  any  old  thing,  so  long  as  it’s  bigger  than  he  is,  and  he 
backs  up  one  side  of  a  blade  of  grass  and  down  the  other, 
until  he  gets  to  the  same  place  he  started  from.  By  that  time 
he  forgets  what  he  was  about  anyway,  drops  his  burden  and 
goes  racing  off,  here  and  there,  like  the  crazy  fool  insect  he 
naturally  is.  No,  “Go  to  the  ant”  was  a  real  fool  direction 
to  a  sluggard.  Most  all  of  them  so  regard  it  and  instead  go 
to  their  uncle — and  with  more  effective  results. 

“So  I  say  to  you  instead  that  you  will  do  better  to  go  to 
the  hen.  You  can  use  her  in  other  ways  than  just  for  a 
breakfast  egg  or  a  second  joint  for  dinner.  Her  fixed  purpose 
and  her  determination  go  a  long  way  ahead  of  anything  you 
will  find  in  the  ant.  She  isn’t  supposed  to  have  any  brains, 
and  she  hasn’t  any  room  in  her  head  for  them  anyway,  and 
she  couldn’t  use  them  if  she  had  them,  but  she  offers  you  a 
fine  opportunity  to  study  as  to  what  a  thing  without  brains 
will  do  anyway.  Then  if  you  make  your  deductions  as  to 
what  this  thing  without  brains  is  doing,  and  you  have  brains 
to  study  and  apply  it,  you  will  profit. 

“Cut  out  the  ant.  Study  the  hen.  Really  our  big  iron 
dollar  should,  by  rights,  bear  her  image  rather  than  the 
buzzard  we  now  put  there.”  Gates. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  FREIGHT. 


Every  manufacturer  of  clay  products  is  or  ought  to  be 
interested  in  the  matter  of  how  to  save  freight.  Freight  is 
often  a  mighty  important  item  in  the  total  cost  of  his  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  consumer.  There  are  several  ways  to  save  freight. 
One  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  waterway  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  end  that  freight  rates  on  heavy  products  may 
be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  practical  minimum.  One  is  by 
a  study  of  freight  rate  combinations  to  different  distant 
points  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  best  available  rates 
at  all  times,  but  another  way  and  a  way  particularly  in  mind 
right  now  is  to  cultivate  the  nearby  territory  thoroughly  to 
the  end  of  building  up  a  larger  trade  there  and  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  products  it  is  necessary  to  ship  a 
great  distance.  This  idea  is  not  a  new  one;  it  has  been 
advocated  in  these  pages  before,  but  it  is  a  mighty  good  one 
and  needs  more  attention.  There  is  too  much  shipping  by 
this  man  into  another  man’s  territory  and  by  the  other  man 
back  into  this  man’s  territory,  too  much  money  going  out  for 
freight  that  might  be  saved  by  selling  the  product  nearer 
home.  The  place  to  begin  developing  the  “build  with  brick” 
habit  is  right  at  home,  and  the  more  the  brick  manufacturer 
can  encourage  the  use  of  brick  in  his  home  territory  the  less 
he  will  have  to  pay  out  in  freight  and  the  less  competition 
he  will  meet  in  the  way  of  prices. 

There  is  some  brick  and  clay  products  that  naturally 
have  to  spread  out  over  more  territory  than  others.  Face 
brick,  roofing  tile,  have  to  be  shipped  distances  because 
they  can  only  be  made  in  certain  localities  and  are  only 
used  to  a  limited  extent  in  any  one  building.  Even  with 
these,  though,  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  home 
territory  will  often  materially  enlarge  the  local  consump¬ 
tion  and  to  this  extent  will  save  paying  the  freight  to  dis¬ 
tant  points.  A  man  is  often  better  off  if  he  can  sell  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  his  product  near  home,  for  it  lessens  the  cost  to 
the  final  consumer,  it  saves  freight  and  he  can  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  his  trade.  When  it  comes  to  common 
brick  and  the  lower  priced  face  brick,  one  should  strive 
energetically  to  market  the  bulk  of  it  at  home  or  at  points 
that  can  be  reached  at  a  nominal  cost  of  transportation. 
One  on  waterways,  like  the  people  in  the  famous  Hudson 
river  district,  can  regard  all  the  territory  within  reach  of 
the  waterway  as  practically  home  territory,  because  once 


the  brick  is  loaded  in  barges  for  shipment  a  matter  of  a 
few  miles,  more  or  less,  of  even  100  miles,  does  not  cut 
much  figure  or  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Every  manufacturer  of  brick  and  clay  products  might  well 
hang  a  sign  over  his  office  desk  saying,  “Cultivate  the  Home 
Trade,”  and  keep  it  there  for  a  reminder  that  this  is  the 
best  way  to  save  freight. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  TRADE  PAPER. 


THE  REPRESENTATIVE  American  trade  journal  or 
magazine  performs  a  great  service  for  the  industry  it 
represents,  so  great,  in  fact,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
wondering  comment  of  visitors  from  other  countries.  It  is 
educational  in  character  and  inspiring  in  spirit,  is  perhaps 
the  source  of  more  industrial  enthusiasm  than  anything  else 
and  it  covers  a  wonderfully  wide  scope.  Yet,  wide  as  this 
scope  is,  it  has  certain  limits  and  certain  things  are  asked 
or  undertaken  voluntarily  at  other  times  that  are  really  not 
a  part  of  the  functions  of  a  trade  paper. 

It  is  not,  for  example,  part  of  the  province  of  the  trade 
paper  to  run  every  man’s  business  for  him.  It  does  furnish 
ideas  that  are  a  help  to  every  business  man.  Not  only  does 
it  give  careful  and  accurate  accounts  of  new  inventions  and 
manufacturing  methods,  but  it  also  enters  the  field  of  ac¬ 
counting  and  business  management  as  well  as  the  technology 
of  the  industry  itself,  and  in  so  doing  may  give  many  a  man 
many  an  idea  which  he  can  apply  in  his  business  to  advan¬ 
tage.  This  is  properly  the  province  of  the  trade  paper.  The 
time  when  the  limit  is  overreached  is  when  the  trade  paper 
itself  voluntarily  undertakes  to  run  the  business  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers  in  detail.  The  limit  is  overreached  in  another  way 
when  a  new  man  starting  into  business  asks  his  trade  paper 
to  instruct  him  in  all  the  details  of  the  business  from  the 
a,  b,  c  of  it  to  the  algebraical  complications.  Occasionally 
it  may  seem  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
just  what  the  trade  paper  should  undertake  and  what  it 
should  leave  alone,  because,  for  example,  it  does  furnish 
many  technical  details  in  business  and  answers  many  ques¬ 
tions  either  directly  or  by  printing  the  questions  gets  the 
answer  from  other  readers.  Also,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
progressive  trade  paper  editor  is  continually  studying  his 
field  of  industry  and  searching  for  new  ideas  and  inspira¬ 
tions,  and  from  what  he  finds  he  is  continually  offering  sug¬ 
gestions  to  its  readers.  This  is  the  great  mission  of  the 
trade  paper,  to  keep  its  readers  informed  of  progress,  take 
the  initiative,  suggest  new  ideas,  to  discuss  technical  and 
business  features  that  seem  worth  while  and  that  are  new 
or  novel,  and  to  enthuse  and  inspire  as  well  as  help  educate 
through  the  dissemination  of  useful  information. 

It  is  comparatively  easy,  though,  for  a  rational  man  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  betwen  what  is  and  what  is 
not  the  province  of  the  trade  paper,  and  readers  should  think 
of  this  and  not  ask  for  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  for 
every  man  that  reads  his  trade  paper  continually  gets  ten 
times  the  worth  of  his  subscription  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
And  when  the  editor  of  a  trade  paper  gets  loaded  up  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  judgment  and  elects  to  tackle  the 
running  of  too  many  things  in  the  details  of  his  readers’ 
business  he  usually  fails  to  do  anything  well,  and  generally 
winds  up  by  either  learning  better  or  making  a  monkey  out 
of  himself.  Fortunately  there  is  not  much  of  either  kind  of 
breaking  over  to  complain  of  and  the  mention  here  is  called 
forth  by  the  fact  that  a  trade  paper  editor  does  become  over- 
zealous  now  and  then  or  an  occasional  subscriber  may  want 
too  much  for  his  money.  As  a  general  rule,  the  American 
trade  paper  is  a  great  institution  and  the  service  it  renders 
to  the  industries  is  greater  than  the  industries  themselves 
have  yet  fully  appreciated,  though  they  are  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  true  measure  of  its  value. 
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MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


HE  ANNUAL  REPORT  just  issued  by  W.  D. 
Harper,  Milwaukee  building  inspector,  shows  that 
this  city  ranked  eleventh  among  the  twenty-five 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  in  building 
operations  during  1912.  Permits  were  issued  for 
structures  valued  at  $15,275,162,  which  incident¬ 
ally  established  a  new  high  record  in  Milwaukee. 
The  biggest  work  for  which  a  permit  was  issued 
during  the  year  was  the  erection  of  the  new  home  office 
building  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
representing  an  investment  of  $2,200,000. 

Building  operations  in  Milwaukee  during  the  month  of 
May  were  considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  a  year  ago.  In¬ 
vestments  represented  by  permits  issued  totaled  $1,071,903, 
as  compared  with  $968,000  the  corresponding  month  a  year 
ago,  a  gain  of  $103,294.  Building  Inspector  Harper  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  1913  will  witness  another  high  record  from  the 
standpoint  of  building  operations. 

Milwaukee  jobbers  and  retailers  in  brick  and  other  build¬ 
ing  material  say  that  demand  has  been  especially  strong  this 
spring  for  building  brick.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  record  number  of  large  apartment  houses  and  several 
large  downtown  structures,  all  using  brick,  are  being  erected. 
One  of  the  largest  apartment  houses  is  being  built  at  Grand 
avenue  and  Twenty-first  street  by  Alonzo  Pawling. 

Wisconsin  brick  manufacturers  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  fact  that  the  substitute  to  the  Bingham  bill  in  the  State 
Legislature,  aiming  to  make  important  changes  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  workmen’s  compensation  law,  has  passed  the  assem¬ 
bly  by  a  decisive  vote  and  bids  fair  to  be  acted  upon  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  Senate.  The  measure,  which  has  the  support 
of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  which  administers 
the  compensation  act,  removes  the  defense  of  contributory 
negligence,  while  all  employers  of  four  or  more  people  are 
to  be  automatically  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
after  September  1,  1913,  unless  they  protest.  Specific  in¬ 
demnities  are  to  be  fixed  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  hand,  etc. 
Permanent  disability  will  be  compensated  by  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  death  benefit.  Penalties  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
extra  are  fixed  for  employers  who  fail  to  provide  safety  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  a  similar  deduction  for  negligent  employes. 

J.  G.  Jones,  a  brickmaker  of  several  years’  experience, 
recently  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  plant  of  the  Barron  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Bar¬ 
ron,  Wis.  Considerable  new  equipment  was  installed  in  the 
plant  this  spring  and  the  capacity  has  been  increased.  Be¬ 
tween  thirty-five  and  forty  men  are  being  employed. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  Mayor  John  Ringle,  of 
Wausau,  Wis.,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  common  council  of  Wausau 
has  voted  to  use  vitrified  brick  in  paving  Scott  and  Wash¬ 
ington  streets,  east  from  Third  street  to  the  Wisconsin  river. 
Chris  Johnson,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  doing  the  work. 

The  plant  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  was  sold  at  public  auction  recently  by 
Sheriff  Fick  to  Frank  H.  Bechaud,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Bechaud  Brewing  Company,  for  $15,000.  The  brick 
concern  has  been  in  financial  difficulties  and  the  sale  was 
made  pursuant  to  a  judgment  of  foreclosure  rendered  in 
the  Fond  du  Lac  Circuit  Court  by  Judge  Chester  A.  Fowler 
in  the  case  of  the  Bechaud  Brewing  Company  vs.  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Pressed  Brick  Company,  J.  C.  Fuhrman  and  Hattie 
B.  Giddings.  Three  separate  judgments  were  granted  against 
the  brick  company  on  note  actions  amounting  to  $21,101. 
Mr.  Bechaud,  the  new  owner,  has  announced  that  he  will 
make  a  number  of  marked  improvements  in  the  brick  plant, 
including  the  erection  of  a  large  dryer.  Wire-cut,  instead  of 
pressed,  brick  will  be  manufactured  hereafter,  it  is  under¬ 
stood.  The  plant  will  be  operated  on  a  large  scale  and  the 
working  force  will  be  increased. 

George  Stanchfield,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  paving  Main  street  in  Jefferson, 


Wis.,  from  the  north  line  of  Candise  street  to  the  tracks  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad  Brick  will  be  used  up 
to  Woolcock  street,  while  the  remainder  of  the  thoroughfare 
will  be  paved  with  concrete.  A.  Badger. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  BRICK  BUSINESS  IN  ENGLAND. 


GOOD  TIMES  are  now  due  for  British  brickmakers 
as  a  result  of  the  distinct  signs  of  a  real  revival  in 
the  building  trade.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  the  industry  is  one  of  the  last  to  experience  a  revival 
when  a  “boom”  in  trade  occurs.  Manufacturers  are  too 
busy  turning  their  money  over  in  their  own  businesses  to 
spare  cash  for  alterations  or  extensions  either  of  their  prem¬ 
ises  or  in  connection  with  their  private  property.  It  is  when 
trade  activity  has  reached  its  zenith,  or  perhaps  is  beginning 
to  wane,  that  money  can  be  utilized  for  such  purposes. 
Moreover,  the  long  spell  of  serious  depression  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  market  has  had  a  tendency  to  check  speculative  work, 
and  it  is  only  now  that  a  revival  in  this  direction  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  manifest  itself,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  South  of 
England  is  concerned,  only  in  a  few  favored  localities. 

However,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  not  for  many 
years  past  have  builders’  estimating  departments  been  so 
busy.  In  many  cases  they  are  working  at  top  pressure.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  builders  will  in  1913 
be  making  the  profits  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  a 
big  contractor  was  disappointed  if  he  did  not  clear  ten  per 
cent,  on  his  contract  pricee.  With  competition  so  keen  as 
it  is  today  he  is  glad  enough  to  make  five  and  even  three 
per  cent.,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
many  of  the  important  firms  during  the  depression  of  re¬ 
cent  years  have  been  content  to  accept  jobs  at  little  more 
than  cost  price  to  keep  their  men  together.  The  insane 
price-cutting  of  the  past  half  a  dozen  years  is  not,  perhaps, 
now  so  pronounced,  but  competition  is  still  extremely  se¬ 
vere,  and,  moreover,  there  are  other  factors  which  will  tend 
to  keep  profits  at  a  moderate  level,  such  as  dearer  materials 
and  the  tendency  of  wages  bills  to  increase.  Dearer  ma¬ 
terials  are  a  particularly  heavy  item  just  at  present,  and  the 
remarkable  activity  of  the  cement  trade,  to  take  only  one 
example,  while  it  is  conclusive  proof  of  larger  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  builder,  must  mean,  nevertheless,  that  the 
latter  is  having  to  pay  substantially  higher  prices  for  this 
important  commodity. 

Fortunately,  the  labor  barometer  stands  at  fair.  Early 
last  year  there  was  some  unrest  in  the  London  area,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  in  view  of  the 
reasons  put  forward  by  representatives  of  this  section  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living  a  rise  in  wages  of  one  cent  per 
hour  was  granted  as  from  September  7th  last,  and  a  further 
increase  of  one  cent  came  into  force  on  March  1st.  New 
rules  in  regard  to  working  hours  were  also  adopted.  As 
regards  stonemasons,  an  advance  of  one  cent  per  hour  was 
granted  as  from  November  23rd  last,  and  a  further  rise  of 
one  cent  will  come  into  force  in  May.  New  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  smiths  and  fitters,  and  laborers  have 
been  granted  one  cent  per  hour  more  from  January  4th  last. 
Other  sections  are  being  dealt  with,  and  the  conciliation 
boards  are  working  smoothly,  so  that,  as  far  as  London  is 
concerned,  there  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  of  labor  trouble 
in  the  building  trade. 

All  these  concessions,  of  course,  mean  much  higher  wages 
bills,  but  with  every  adverse  factor  taken  into  consideration 
work  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  year  1913  must  be 
the  best  for  a  very  long  time  past.  Such  a  lengthy  period  of 
depression  as  the  industry  has  experienced  has  probably 
never  been  known  in  modern  times.  There  would  have  been 
a  revival  in  1907  had  the  serious  American  crisis  not  nipped 
it  in  the  bud.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  untoward  will 
occur  on  the  present  occasion  to  dash  the  hopes  of  the 
builder,  whose  patience  and  pocket  have  for  so  long  been 
sorely  tried.  J.  Bull. 
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THE  ART  OF  POT  MAKING. 


An  Interesting  and  Instructive  Article  Showing 
the  Great  Care  Exercised  in  Building 
Glass  House  Pots. 


EVERY  PERSON  who  is  in  the  least  degree  conversant 
with  the  importance  of  the  many  details  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  clay  pots  for  use  in  the  glass 
trade  will  appreciate  the  following  comprehensive  description 
and  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  subject  has  been 
covered  in  an  illuminating  manner  by  Chas.  O.  Grafton,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Gill  Clay  Pot  Company,  Muncie,  Ind., 
through  whose  courtesy  the  cuts  were  obtained  by  this  paper: 

The  general  impression  that  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  late  years  in  the  manufacture  of  pots  is  erroneous,  as  great 
progress  has  been,  made  in  producing  a  grade  of  pots  and 
tank  blocks  to  meet  the  demand  of  glass  manufacturers  for 
such  products  that  will  stand  hard  usage  and  allow  of  better 
production. 

The  making  of  pots  is  a  long  and  tedious  process,  the 
manufacturer  usually  placing  his  orders  for  clay  from  two 


Selector’s  Table. 

to  three  years  in  advance  of  the  time  pots  are  shipped.  A 
number  of  clays  are  used,  but  the  majority  of  pots  are  made 
of  a  mixture  of  German  raw  and  burnt  clay  and  American 
washed  pot  clays,  added  to  which  is  pot  shell  obtained  from 
the  old  pots,  from  which  all  the  dirt,  glass  and  slag  has 
been  eliminated. 

The  first  process  is  the  preparation  of  the  clays.  In  the 
illustration  entitled  “Selector’s  Table”  is  seen  a  man  care¬ 
fully  examining  a  cask  of  German  clay,  looking  for  any 
sticks  or  foreign  matter  that  may  have  become  mixed  with 
the  clay  on  shipboard  in  transit  to  this  country. 

All  clays  and  shell  are  subjected  to  this  careful  inspec¬ 
tion,  after  which  they  are  carried  to  the  crusher  shown  in 
the  illustration,  and  ground  by  the  large  wheels,  weighing 
several  tons,  passing  over  them.  Care  must  be  used  in 
grinding,  as  shell  must  be  removed  from  crushers  at  the 
proper  time  so  as  to  keep  the  small  particles  sharp  and  of 
proper  size. 

After  grinding  the  different  clays  and  shell,  the  batch  is 
put  down,  consisting  of  so  many  parts  clay  and  shell.  The 
batch  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  and  carried  to  the  pug  mills, 
where  it  is  pugged  several  times  and  stored  away  to  age.  The 
aging  of  clay  is  an  important  point  in  pot  making.  The 
batches  are  aged  by  putting  the  clay  in  large  piles  and  cov¬ 


ering  same  with  heavy  canvas  and  sacks,  which  are  kept 
damp  throughout  the  period  of  aging.  The  aging  lasts  from 
three  to  six  months  or  even  longer. 

Up  to  this  point  the  process  of  preparing  clay  for  tank 
blocks  and  pots  is  the  same,  but  in  making  pots  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  the  clay  more  thoroughly,  and  it  is  therefore 
tramped  by  men  in  their  bare  feet. 

When  the  clay  has  aged  sufficiently  to  work,  it  is  pugged 
again  and  sent  to  the  clay  trampers,  where  all  stiff  lumps 
that  would  pass  through  the  pug  mills  without  detection  can 
be  felt  by  the  trampers  and  removed.  Apparently  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  old  fashioned  method,  which  indeed  it  is,  com 
pared  with  the  late  invention  of  pug  mills  and  wet  pans, 
which  are  all  right  in  their  place  and  will  do  the  work  even 


Grinding  Clay. 


Tramping  Clay. 


better  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  manufacturer  is  willing 
to  risk  the  final  preparation  of  the  clay  to  machines. 

No  less  authority  than  a  celebrated  German  chemist, 
after  making  an  investigation  of  the  benefit  clay  derives 
from  tramping  it  with  the  bare  feet,  made  the  statement 
that  certain  elements  that  were  thrown  off  from  the  tramp¬ 
ers’  feet  added  to  the  value  of  the  clay.  We  do  not  wish  to 
contradict  the  scientific  gentleman  on  this  point,  but  we 
have  seen  during  our  years  of  experience  in  pot  making,  clay 
trampers,  the  outpouring  of  whose  elements  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  would  benefit  any  clay. 

The  first  process  of  making  the  pot  is  the  laying  of  the 
bottom.  This  is  sometimes  tramped,  but  more  often  laid  on 
a  large  board.  The  bottom  of  an  average  size  pot  is  about 
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Turning  Pot  Bottom. 


four  and  one-half  inches,  laid  in  four  or  five  layers  about  one 
inch  thick,  each  layer  crossing  the  other  at  right  angles, 
after  which  it  is  beaten  off  and  cut  to  the  shape  wanted, 
when  it  is  turned  as  shown  in  illustration  and  placed  on 
the  bottom  board,  where  the  pot  is  to  be  built.  This  board 
is  previously  prepared  with  a  coarse  grit  which  will  allow 
the  pot  to  creep  in,  as  it  will  shrink  in  drying  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  inches,  according  to  size  of  pot.  The  bottom 
is  then  cut  from  the  board  it  was  laid  on  and  the  beveled 
part  turned  up. 

The  pot  is  now  ready  to  be  started  from  the  bottom.  The 
first  working  shown  in  the  illustration  is  the  “Filling  In” 
and  is  the  start  of  the  walls  of  the  pot.  The  clay  is  first 
scratched  to  make  a  rough  surface  so  the  clay  will  adhere 
to  the  bottom.  The  clay  is  then  put  on  in  a  series  of  hand 
and  finger  courses,  each  working  being  about  three-eighths 
to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  workings  alter¬ 
nate,  first  on  the  inside  and  one  on  the  outside  until  the 
proper  thickness  is  reached,  which  is  about  four  and  one- 
quarter  inches  at  this  point.  The  pot  is  then  covered  with  a 
towel  and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  days  until  it  has  stiffened 
up  sufficiently  to  hold  the  next  working,  which  is  called  “Sec- 


Pugging  Clay. 

ond  Working.”  In  the  illustration  a  pot  maker  is  shown 
putting  on  the  hand  courses.  This  is  followed  by  the  finger 
courses  same  as  in  the  first  working,  after  which  the  pot  is 
again  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  days  to  stiffen  up  and  sup¬ 
port  the  next  course.  This  process  is  carried  on,  working 
about  six  inches  at  each  working,  until  the  pot  reaches  the 
point  where  it  is  near  the  crowning  in.  The  first  spell  of  the 
crown  is  called  “turning  the  shoulder,”  and  shows  in  the 
illustration  how  the  clay  is  turned  in  slightly  at  this  work¬ 
ing. 

After  a  few  days’  wait  until  the  sides  of  the  pot  will  hold 
up,  the  crown  is  worked  on  in  two  or  three  workings,  and  is 
beaten  down  into  shape  with  a  glass  beater  seen  in  the  pot 
maker’s  hand  in  the  illustration  entitled  “Finishing  the 
Crown.” 

When  the  clay  is  closed  in  at  the  top  of  pot,  it  naturally 
closes  in  a  quantity  of  air  inside  the  pot,  which  being  com¬ 
pressed,  supports  the  crown  of  the  pot  without  allowing 
same  to  drop  in.  Care  must  be  used  to  let  the  air  out  at 
the  proper  time  as  it  will  cause  the  pot  to  crack.  This  is 
done  by  making  a  small  hole  at  the  point  where  the  pot 
mouth  is  to  be  put  in  the  pot. 

The  pot  is  now  ready  for  the  hood,  the  pad  of  which  has 


Working  Finger  Courses.  Filling  In. 


Putting  on  Hand  Courses — Second  Working. 

left  on  the  board  for  several  weeks  to  dry,  wrhen  it  is  taken 
off  and  set  in  such  position  that  the  bottom  will  be  allowed 
to  dry.  After  the  pot  is  dry  enough  to  move  it  is  stored 


been  started  and  shows  on  pot.  After  this  is  put  on,  the 
pot  mouth  is  cut  out  and  the  crown  smoothed  on  the  inside, 
after  which  the  hood  is  smoothed.  The  pot  is.  now  finished, 
but  the  difficult  process  of  drying  now  starts  in.  The  pot  is 
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away  in  a  warm  room,  where  it  stays  several  months  before 
being  shipped. 

Pots  are  the  most  difficult  products  to  manufacture  that 
are  made  from  clay.  It  requires  eternal  vigilance  on  the 


Turning  the  Shoulder — Start  of  Crown. 


Finishing  the  Crown. 


Making  Tank  Blocks  with  Air  Rammer. 


part  of  the  pot  makers  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  parts 
of  the  work,  as  a  slight  variation  of  batches  or  temperature 
Avill  cause  pots  to  crack  and  render  them  useless. 

An  even  temperature  of  about  68  degrees  is  maintained 


throughout  the  year  as  the  proper  drying  temperature,  while 
hydrometers  are  used  to  register  the  proper  amount  of 
moisture  the  air  contains.  Excessive  dryness  or  dampness  is 
bad  for  drying  pots,  while  draughts  or  air  currents  passing 
through  a  pot  room  are  fatal. 

Space  will  not  allow  to  go  into  detail  regarding  the  many 
little  rules  that  are  followed  to  make  pots,  such  as  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  skull  caps  by  pot  makers,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  hairs  from  the  head  from  falling  on 
the  clay  and  being  worked  into  the  pot. 

It  requires  about  five  years  to  train  a  workman  to  be¬ 
come  a  pot  maker,  and  then  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
apprentices  can  master  the  art.  The  work  is  exceedingly 
hard  and  very  confining,  and  is  a  trade  a  man  cannot  follow 
a  great  many  years  and  retain  his  strength. 

Tank  blocks  are  a  comparatively  simple  process  com¬ 
pared  to  making  pots,  but  the  same  care  and  cleanliness 
must  be  observed  to  produce  tank  blocks  that  will  stand  the 
strain  of  months  of  wear  in  a  glass  tank.  The  grinding, 
preparing  and  pugging  of  clay  for  tank  blocks  is  practically 
the  same  as  for  pots.  Different  methods  are  used  for  mak¬ 
ing,  such  as  tramping  the  blocks  in  molds,  laying  by  hand  as 


The  Finished  Pot. 


the  bottoms  of  pots  are  laid,  and  tramping  the  clay  in  molds 
with  pneumatic  rammers  as  shown  in  illustration. 

An  air  pressure  of  from  80  to  100  pounds  is  used  to 
operate  the  rammer,  which  will  strike  about  270  blows  a 
minute  at  a  pressure  six  or  seven  times  as  great  as  that 
obtained  by  hand.  After  the  blocks  are  dumped  from  the 
molds,  they  are  carefully  dried  for  several  weeks,  when  they 
are  rubbed  or  squared  up  so  they  will  fit  properly  in  the 
tank,  and  are  placed  in  a  kiln  and  burnt,  which  requires  about 
two  weeks  time.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  heating  up 
and  cooling  of  kilns  so  as  not  to  crack  the  blocks.  The  tem¬ 
perature  reached  in  the  kilns  is  about  2,500  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit. 

The  art  of  producing  pots  and  tank  blocks  that  give  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  is  a  business  of  its  own,  and  has  its  peculiar¬ 
ities  which  are  interesting  and  sometimes  discouraging,  and 
only  those  who  love  the  ceramic  art  and  are  willing  to 
devote  thei*-  life  to  the  work  have  any  business  attempting 
to  make  pots,  for  as  years  of  experience  go  by  we  learn 
much,  and  more  and  more  we  stand  in  awe  and  admiration 
of  the  wonderful  gifts  of  the  Creator  which  have  been  hidden 
for  years  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  now 
supplied  for  man’s  use,  so  that  he  in  turn  may  make  the 
beautiful  pieces  of  glassware  that  both  delight  and  please 
the  eye. — The  Glassworker. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


We  wish  to  obtain  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
probable  cost  per  thousand  paving  block  to  burn  them.  That 
is,  what  would  be  the  cost  to  burn  paving  block  with  coal 
costing,  say  about  $2.25  a  ton  net?  We  would  also  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  kilns  are  considered  the  most  effectual 
for  burning  paving  block  to  get  the  greatest  per  cent,  of 
block  for  paving  purposes — whether,  in  your  judgment,  the 
continuous,  round  down-draft  or  square  kilns  are  the  latest 
and  most  effectual.  In  fact,  what  are  considered  the  best 
kind  today,  and  what  capacity  of  kilns  would  you  recommend 
for  100,000  capacity  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  burning  such  kilns,  etc. 

Coal  for  use  in  burning  brick  in  this  locality  would  come 
in  from  the  Pittsburg  region,  and  it  would  cost  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $2.25  per  ton.  What  we  wish  to  know  principally 
is  the  approximate  cost  to  burn  block  size  paving  brick  per 
.thousand,  also  the  best  kilns  to  use,  the  capacity  such  kilns 
want  to  be,  and  about  how  many  such  kilns  should  be  built 
to  take  care  of  100,000  block  per  day. 

Can  you  inform  us  what  kind  of  coal  is  usually  used  in 
burning  block  in  continuous  kilns,  whether  slack  or  run  of 
mine? 


Answer. — The  above  query  will  be  answered  to  cover  the 
matter  as  fully  as  a  general  treatise  will  admit,  as  practiced 
in  trade  papers,  for  space. 

For  a  beginning  we  will  take  up  the  State  of  Illinois, 
where  paving  brick  are  burnt  successfully  in  round  down- 
draft  kilns,  rectangular  down-draft  kilns  and  continuous 
kilns.  The  two  first-named  plants  use  coal,  as  such,  for 
fuel,  and  the  last-mentioned  one  uses  producer  gas.  The 
question  of  fuel  consumption  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
above  mentioned  types  of  kilns,  heat  value  of  the  coal  used 
and  vitrification  temperature  of  the  ware.  But  most  of  all, 
the  successful  burning  of  paving  brick  depends  upon  the 
burner,  who  must  be  conscientious  and  true  blue  to  his  colors. 
He  must  have  both  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  effect 
perfect  as  well  as  economical  results  regarding  time  period 
of  burning,  consumption  of  fuel  and  high  percentages  of  No. 
1  powers.  Because  a  burner  is  a  first-class  building  or  face 
brick  burner  does  not  mean  at  all  that  he  is  a  paving  brick 
burner;  simply  because  the  burning  conditions  are  different 
for  each  kind  of  ware.  To  substantiate  this  assertion  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  fact,  to  offer  a  burning  plan  for  burning 
pavers  or  builders  the  writer  offers  an  extract  from  an 
article  written  by  R.  T.  and  published  in  the  August,  1912, 
issue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

“Some  time  ago  I  received  an  urgent  message  by  wire 
to  go  to  a  paving  brick  plant,  as  they  were  in  trouble  with 
their  burning.  As  it  was  over  500  miles  away,  I  went  as 
far  and  fast  as  the  train  could  take  me,  wondering  in  my 
mind  what  I  was  up  against.  I  had  visions  of  melted  brick 
and  the  like,  but  imagine  my  surprise  when  in  company 
with  the  general  manager  I  walked  out  to  the  kilns.  There 
was  kiln  after  kiln  with  their  doors  down,  full  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  the  most  beautiful  paving  brick.  They  had  a  rich 
gloss  on  them  and  not  a  damaged  brick  in  sight. 

“I  said,  ‘Why  did  you  send  for  me?  I  cannot  burn  any 
prettier  brick  than  these.’  ‘But,’  said  the  general  manager, 
‘there  is  not  a  single  brick  in  the  whole  kiln  that  is  vitri¬ 
fied.’  Then  I  knew  that  my  duty  would  be  light.  The  man 
that  was  burning  this  kiln  was  a  building  brick  burner  and 


was  known  as  a  first-class  man  in  many  big  works  where  he 
had  been.  In  this  case  he  had  kept  a  thin,  clear  fire  on  the 
grates,  through  which  the  air  could  draw  freely  and  also 
allow  the  air  to  draw  freely  over  the  top  of  the  fire.  This 
was  an  OXIDIZING  heat,  and  although  he  got  the  settle, 
yet  the  temperature  never  reached  the  kind  of  heat  that 
would  vitrify  this  particular  shale.  He  happened  to  have  a 
kiln  under  fire  that  had  gotten  as  much  settle  as  the  shale 
called  for,  except  two  inches.  I  saw  that  I  had  to  act  quick, 
as  the  kiln  in  a  few  hours  would  be  called  finished  and  closed. 
I  had  the  fireman  to  put  in  a  quick  fire,  which  cut  out  a  large 
amount  of  the  air  which  was  going  through  it.  I  allowed  only 
enough  air  to  go  over  the  tops  of  the  fire  to  save  the  brick 
from  being  too  black.  I  kept  this  REDUCING  heat  up  only 
a  few  hours,  long  enough  for  it  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln.  When  this  kiln  was  cooled  and  emptied,  the  brick 
were  found  to  be  vitrified  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 
When  this  kiln  was  cooled  and  emptied,  the  brick  were  found 
to  be  vitrified  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  This  kiln  was 
treated  all  right  and  was  a  fair  sample,  I  believe,  of  how  all 
kilns  of  paving  brick  ought  to  be  burnt.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
it  is  that  once  in  a  while  you  have  a  kiln  that  is  not  vitri¬ 
fied.  It  is  not  because  you  do  not  hang  onto  it  long  enough, 
but  because  you  have  never  brought  the  heat  up  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  that  would  MELT  the  fluxing  material  in  the  shale 
and  thus  cause  a  perfect  vitrification.  It  should  be  apparent 
to  the  intelligent  reader  that  the  difference  between  burning 
face  brick  or  pavers  lays  in  the  application  of  oxidizing  or 
reducing  conditions  at  the  proper  time  and  for  the  requisite 
period.  It  should  be  possible  to  effect  the  production  of 
these  desired  conditions  in  either  type  of  above  mentioned 
kilns,  thereby  placing  all  of  them  on  an  even  basis  as  far 
as  this  part  of  the  burning  process  goes. 

“The  terms  oxidizing  and  reducing  conditions  are  cited 
above  and  possibly  may  require  a  little  more  detail  explana¬ 
tion.  Neutral  conditions  exist  when  the  fuel  or  gases  are 
furnished  with  sufficient  air  to  burn  completely  all  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  substances  that  can  be  burnt,  thus  getting  all  the  heat 
out  of  the  fuel  that  is  in  it.  However,  as  this  is  impractical, 
more  air  is  supplied,  which  excess  air  produces  OXIDIZING 
conditions.  For  burning  face  brick  or  builders  the  ideal 
practice  would  be:  To  get  all  the  heat  out  of  the  fuel  that 
is  in  it,  then  add  excess  air  to  temper  the  primary  high  heat 
to  the  desired  heat  at  which  the  burner  may  use.  But  as, 
under  the  above  conditions,  ferric  oxide  is  produced,  which 
is  quite  difficult  to  cause  to  enter  into  a  fluxing  state,  paving 
brick  burners  use  what  is  termed  a  REDUCING  fire,  which 
means  burning  fuel  with  not  enough  air  to  get  all  heat  out 
of  it  that  is  in  it  and  producing  a  smoky  fire  instead  of  a 
clear  one.  Reducing  conditions,  as  far  as  the  heat  is  con¬ 
cerned,  means  a  generally  assumed  loss  of  one  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  heat  value  as  against  oxidizing  conditions,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  customary  to  figure  that  it  takes  from 
one  to  ten  per  cent,  more  fuel  to  burn  with  reducing  fires 
than  with  oxidizing  fires.  Now,  any  of  the  above  types  of 
kilns  that  are  not  capable  of  producing  oxidizing  or  reducing 
conditions  of  any  desired  magnitude  or  period  of  time  are 
not  on  a  par. 

“It  naturally  follows  that  the  question  arises  why  should 
this  more  wasteful  method  be  followed  in  burning  pavers? 
It  partly  lays  in  the  condition  of  the  iron  that  the  clay  con¬ 
tains,  which  may  in  a  sense  be  explained  in  this  way:  Iron 
treated  under  oxidizing  conditions  turns  red  and  112  parts 
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STHE: 


iron  are  combined  with  48  parts  of  oxygen  by  weight  is  of 
a  red  color  and  is  slow  in  aiding  vitrification.  In  fact,  some 
authors  claim  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  a  mixture  of 
this  oxide  through  the  burnt  clay  product.  This  red  iron 
compound  is  called  FERRIC  OXIDE.  When  iron  does  not 
contain  so  much  oxygen,  that  is  when  112  pounds  of  iron 
contain  only  32  pounds  of  oxygen,  its  color  is  black  and  then 
is  termed  FERROUS  OXIDE.  As  such  it  fluxes  very  rapidly. 
Combustible  gases  (reducing  conditions)  coming  in  contact 
(at  the  requisite  heat)  with  ferric  oxide  reduces  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  per  cent  in  such  iron  compound  and  forming  fer¬ 
rous  oxide  may  be  reconverted  into  ferric  oxide.  Thus  in  a 
great  sense  the  burner  must  be  supplied  with  means  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  his  kilns  oxidizing  or  reducing  conditions  to  speed 
up  or  retard  the  rate  of  vitrification  of  his  ware.  Another 
thing,  red  and  black  make  brown.  For  further  details  on 
above  firing  conditions  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  detail 
statements  in  the  treatise,  ‘The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,’ 
by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger.” 

Kilns. 

Hobby,  inclination  or  financial  conditions  often  indicate 
the  type  of  kiln  that  may  be  selected  for  burning  paving, 
brick  such  as,  for  instance,  round,  oblong  or  continuous  kilns. 
These  may  again  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds — one  using 
fuel  direct  and  the  other  using  gasified  fuel.  The  State  of 
Ohio  is  full  of  round  down-draft  kilns,  holding  from  40,000 
to  80,000  bricks.  It  is  highly  probable  that  because  the 
first  kilns  used  successfully  in  Ohio  for  burning  pavers  were 
round  down-draft  kilns,  they  are  the  favorite  type  in  that 
state.  The  newer  plants  in  the  South  and  West  seem  to  be 
more  partial  to  the  oblong  or  rectangular  down-draft  kiln, 
holding  all  the  way  from  100,000  to  300,000.  The  usual  size 
used  in  the  South  and  West  hold  about  100,000,  while  on  the 
Pacific  coast  such  kilns  holding  300,000  pavers  are  not  un¬ 
common.  In  Ohio  can  be  found  the  largest  coal  fired  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  and  in  Illinois  are  located  some  of  the  most 
successful  gas  fired  continuous  kilns.  The  largest  paving 
brick  plant  in  the  United  States  uses  both  round  and  square 
down-draft  kilns,  coming  into  competition  with  plants  using 
round  kilns  alone  or  continuous  kilns.  The  successful  opera¬ 
tion  depends  primarily  upon  proper  design  and  construction 
and  largely  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  burner.  A  burner  can 
make  or  break  a  brickyard,  for  if  his  part  of  the  work  is  not 
done  right,  all  else  gone  before  is  a  total  loss. 

Personally  the  writer  does  not  take  much  stock  in  solid 
bottoms,  having  only  larger  or  smaller  holes  here  and  there. 
Such  bottoms  are  neither  good  for  drying  or  burning.  In 
either  condition  the  vapor  or  fluid  is  liable  to  short  circuit 
itself,  that  is,  it  will  take  the  shortest  and  quickest  way 
out  of  the  kiln  chamber.  Such  being  the  case,  the  drying  will 
not  be  perfect,  as  wet  spots  will  retard  uniform  drying  off,  in 
turn  causing  checked  brick.  For  the  same  reason  in  burning 
the  results  will  show  uneven  results.  But  with  a  riddle  bot¬ 
tom  (using  floor  tile)  the  results  are  apt  to  be  better,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  smaller  flue  passages  effecting  a 
smaller  or  finer  divisibility  of  the  air  or  fire  gases,  which 
thus  passing  through  the  ware  will  assure  good  results. 

As  an  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  riddle  bottom 
kiln,  the  writer  inserts  this  letter,  received  some  time  since: 

“Agreeable  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  hand  you  copy  of 
record  of  one  of  our  down-draft  kilns  (Grath  kiln)  just 


drawn  out: 

Street  pavers  814x4x2% — 

Number  of  brick  set  in  kiln  (D) . 106,000 

Shipped  on  cars . 101,500 

No.  2 .  4,050 

Culls  and  wraste .  450 


seen  any  other  kilns  that  give  as  good  results.  Yours  truly, 

“W.  Wassall.” 

To  design  a  good  kiln,  to  be  a  mechanical  engineer  or 
draftsman  alone,  is  not  sufficient — he  should  be  a  combustion 
engineer  and  also  acquainted  with  the  burning  of  bricks. 
He  should  necessarily  be  acquainted  not  alone  with  theo¬ 
retical  conditions,  but  also  with  practical  actual  conditions, 
such  as,  for  instance: 

The  writer  looks  particularly  after  two  things:  As  to 
stacks  and  flues  calculated  for  velocity;  theoretical  velocity, 
in  feet  per  second,  is  as  the  square  root  of  product  of  space 
fallen  through  in  feet  and  64,333 — V2  g  h;  consequently,  for 
one  foot  it  is  V64.33=8.02  feet.  Mean  velocity,  however,  of 
a  number  of  experiments  gives  5.4  feet  or  .673  of  theoretical 
velocity. 

Friction  is  taken  care  of  by  him  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
figures,  times  and  quantities  as  found  in  the  sketch  as  shown 
below. 

“If  equal  volumes  were  to  be  discharged  through  flues  of 
equal  diameters  and  lengths  but  of  following  figures.” 


Fig  y .  Fig  2 .  Fg  3. 
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The  TIMES  would  be  as 
The  VELOCITIES  as... 


Fig.  1. 
1. 

1. 


Fig.  2 
1.11 
0.72 


Fig.  3 
1.55 
0.64 


The  probabilities  are,  if  all  of  above  named  conditions 
are  taken  care  of  as  specified,  that  there  will  not  be  any 
trouble  in  regard  to  draft  power,  which  is  a  very  essential 
part  in  burning  paving  brick.  A  serious  and  often  fatal  mis¬ 
take  is  made  in  not  having  sufficient  kiln  capacity  both  for 
burning  and  cooling.  A  kiln  of  builders  may  be  rushed  all 
through  the  whole  process,  as  the  specifications  for  same  are 
not  as  strict  as  for  pavers.  Every  one  using  paving  brick 
knows  that  the  tests  demanded  are  something  fierce,  for 
such  material.  One  cause  for  needing  large  kiln  capacity  lies 
in  the  cooling  or  annealing  period.  Slow  cooling  produces 
toughness,  as  for  instance,  with  glassware.  However,  just 
as  glass  can  be  cooled  off  to  a  certain  degree  quite  rapidly 
before  being  subjected  to  the  annealing  process,  so  can  the 
paving  brick  be  treated.  As  long  as  the  air,  passing  through 
for  rapid  cooling,  is  expanded  to  a  certain  degree,  so  long 
will  no  harm  be  done.  After  this  stage  slow  cooling  must 
be  followed.  But  this  modus  operandi  is  a  very  sensitive 
thing  to  do  and  it  takes  a  good  experienced  man  to  handle  the 
proposition  in  the  right  way. 

A  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  information  in  reference  to 
paving  brick  may  be  found  in  the  treatise  entitled  “Vitrified 
Paving  Brick,”  by  H.  A.  Wheeler. 

For  draft  power  the  writer  prefers  fan  power  first  and 
all  the  time.  When  this  is  not  available  the  next  best  is  a 
unit  stack  system,  but  owing  sometimes  to  ground  conditions 
a  multiple  stack  system  must  be  employed. 

As  to  cost  of  the  kilns,  they  vary  much,  owing  to  type 
of  same,  size,  material  entering  into  construction,  etc.  For 
instance,  round  down-draft  kilns  run  from  $1,000  up  to  $5,000. 
Square  oblong  down-draft  kilns  cost  from  $2,000  up  to  $6,000. 
Continuous  kilns  run  from  $10,000  to  $85,000. 

Yet,  if  a  twenty-chamber  compartment  kiln  were  built, 
it  would  cost  less  than  twenty  separate  down-draft  kilns, 
each  kiln  of  the  same  capacity  as  each  continuous  kiln  com¬ 


partment. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  in  its  catalogue,  offers  the 
following  statements  as  to  the  capacity  of  compartments, 
each  being  sixteen  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high: 


Length  of  Compartment. 
20  feet 
30  feet 
40  feet 
50  feet 


9-lb.  Pavers. 
22,400 
33,600 
44,800 
56,000 


7-lb.  Pavers. 
30,800 
46,200 
61,600 
77,000 


106,000 

This  is  only  .00414  per  cent  loss  and  the  4,050  No.  2  are  good 
for  sidewalks  and  realizing  more  than  cost.  I  have  never 


Fuel. 

The  quantity  of  fuel  which  is  necessary  to  burn  a  thou¬ 
sand  paving  brick  is  a  very  variable  factor,  depending  upon 
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the  size  of  the  brick,  temperature  of  vitrification,  and  also 
upon  the  quantity  of  iron  present.  Clay  products  absorb  heat, 
say  at  only  a  definite  rate;  consequently  it  will  take  a 
longer  time  to  burn  a  thick  brick  than  a  thinner  brick,  but 
during  this  extended  time,  heat  will  be  lost  by  radiation  from 
the  kiln;  consequently  every  hour  of  extended  time  will 
cost  extra  fuel  and  it  naturally  follows  that  a  thicker  paving 
block  will  cost,  comparatively,  more  money  to  burn  per  cubic 
foot  of  ware  than  a  thinner  brick.  The  writer  knows  of  a 
plant  where  the  Big  Boss  said:  “Boys,  if  you  use  only  one 
ton  of  coal  per  thousand  pavers  per  thousand  brick  you 
will  never  hear  a  kick  from  me.”  At  the  same  time  some 
Big  Bosses  upon  unsuccessful  plants  are  often  trying  to  cut 
down  the  coal  bill.  Secondarily  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  higher  the  temperature  of  vitrification,  it  will  take  a 
comparatively  larger  amount  of  fuel,  not  alone  to  create  the 
higher  temperature  but  additional  fuel  must  be  used  to  main¬ 
tain  the  heat  already  produced.  Third,  the  question  of  burn¬ 
ing  brick  as  to  the  iron  content  has  already  been  touched 
upon  under  oxidizing  and  reducing  conditions.  However,  it 
may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that:  That  iron  will  flux 
under  reducing  conditions  at  less  temperature  than  when 
oxidizing  conditions,  for  instance: 


Under  oxidizing  conditions . 2,000° 

Under  reducing  conditions . 1,800° 


As  to  producer  gas  kilns  the  broad  statement  has  been 
made  that  only  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  is  required 
that  would  be  necessary  when  using  the  ordinary  down-draft 
kiln. 

Below  will  be  found  a  condensed  statement  from  the  C. 
W.  Raymond  Company  catalogue  on  Youngren  continuous 
gas  fired  kiln: 

FUEL  CONSUMPTION. 


Pos. 

Weight 

of 

Unit. 

Burning 
Temp. 
Deg.  F. 

Per  100  lbs.  Ware 

lbs.  of  Coal. 

Type 

of 

Ware. 

1 

6,000 

1832 

5.5 

Builder 

2 

6,000 

1922 

6.0 

Builder 

3 

6,000 

2012 

6.5 

Builder 

4 

6,000 

2102 

7.5 

Builder 

5 

6,000 

2192 

9.5 

Builder 

6 

6,000 

2282 

11.5 

Builder 

7 

6,000 

2372 

13.0 

Builder 

8 

7,000 

2426 

14.0 

Fire  Brick 

9 

7,000 

2498 

15.5 

Fire  Brick 

10 

7,000 

2552 

16.5 

Fire  Brick 

11 

7,000 

2642 

18.0 

Silica  Brick 

12 

7,000 

2714 

20.0 

Silica  Brick 

13 

7,000 

2750 

22.0 

Silica  Brick 

Vitrified  paving  brick  take  IV2  per  cent.  more. 


The  above  table  will  bear  out  some  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  statements,  to-wit,  to  raise  the  heat  from  1832  to  1922, 
or  90  degrees,  will  take  (6,000  lbs.)  0.5  lb.  of  fuel.  To  raise 
the  heat  from  2714  to  2750,  or  36  degrees,  will  take  (7,000 
lbs.)  2.0  lbs.  of  fuel. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  continuous  kilns 
are  great  fuel  savers  they  are  surely  economizers.  The 
writer  at  one  time  had  occasion  to  figure  this  saving  of  fuel 
as  a  dividend  on  the  capital  stock,  and  the  capital  stock  then 
ran  way  high  up.  The  writer  knows  of  a  plant  of  burning 
pavers  in  a  continuous  kiln  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  of  fuel 
year  in  and  year  out.  What  is  meant  by  that  is: 

9,000  lbs.  of  pavers  take  900  lbs.  coal. 

7,000  lbs.  of  pavers  take  700  lbs.  coal. 

6,000  lbs.  of  pavers  take  600  lbs.  coal. 

Yet  sometimes  the  fuel  conditions  are  such  that  periodical 

kilns  are  economical,  as  for  instance,  the  writer  knows  of  a 
successful  plant  on  which  as  good  results  are  obtained  from 
one  ton  of  slack  coal  as  they  formerly  obtained  from  one 
ton  of  lump  coal,  both  kinds  of  coal  from  the  same  mine. 

As  a  general  thing  the  value  of  coal  is  figured  in  British 
thermal  units  (B.  T.  U. )  and  it  can  easily  be  figured  how 


much  coal  should  be  used  of  10,000  B.  T.  U.,  12,000  B.  T.  U. 
or  14,000  B.  T.  U.  It  also  can  easily  be  calculated  how  much 
coal  should  be  used  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  data  given  under  continuous  kiln  as  having  a  value  of 
12,600  B.  T.  U.  and  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  continuous 
kiln  uses  only  forty-five  per  cent,  of  fuel  that  down-draft 
kilns  use  for  burning  pavers. 

As  a  general  thing  bituminous  or  semi-bituminous  coal  is 
used  for  burning  pavers,  but  gas  (natural  or  artificial)  as 
well  as  oil  can  be  used.  But  the  fire  boxes  and  equipment 
must  conform  to  the  type  of  fuel.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  natural  gas  and  oil  supply  are  uncertain  factors, 
hence  the  writer  in  assigning  periodical  down-draft  kilns 
primarily  puts  in  fire  boxes  to  use  coal  as  fuel  and  then 
fills  in,  so  that  the  fire  boxes  are  suitable  for  oil  or  natural 
gas.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  furnaces  are  on  the 
open  market  especially  designed  to  burn  slack  coal,  which 
furnaces  work  satisfactorily  for  burning  paving  brick. 

Summary. 

The  writer  believes  he  has  furnished  sufficient  data  to 
guide  the  paving  brick  man  along  the  lines  of  his  journey  in 
solving  some  of  the  usual  problems  in  making  or,  rather, 
'burning  pavers. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  practicability  of  one 
nine-foot  dry  pan  grinding  and  furnishing  material  of  a  soft 
fire  clay  variety  for  two  four-mold  presses  to  manufacture 
forty  thousand  high  grade  manganese  brick  per  day,  and  any 
other  information  about  mixing  the  manganese,  the  names 
of  plants  using  this  method  of  production. 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Reisman’s  inquiry  regarding  the  capacity 
of  a  dry  pan,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  one  pan  will 
grind  sufficient  clay  for  two  four-mold  presses.  It  can  be 
done  on  some  clays  and  shales  where  the  material  is  not 
ground  too  fine,  and  occasionally  we  find  it  possible  to  get 
sufficient  material  for  35,000  to  40,000  bricks,  wrhich  would 
be  the  capacity  of  the  two  presses,  finely  ground.  As  a 
rule,  however,  you  cannot  count  upon  more  than  one  press 
to  a  pan,  or  at  most  not  to  exceed  25,000  bricks.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  clay,  and  if  the  clay  in  question  is  at 
all  similar  to  a  number  of  fire  clays  we  have  examined  in 
the  State  of  Texas,,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  two  four- 
mold  presses  in  operation  with  one  pan.  Yours  truly, 

Carey  P.  Ellis. 


OUR  POTTERY  IMPORTS. 


From  a  total  of  nearly  twelve  million  dollars  in  1908  our 
pottery  imports  dropped  down  to  practically  eight  and  one- 
half  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1912,  and  that  notwithstanding 
conditions  in  Germany  have  been  such  that  there  was  last 
year  a  pretty  strong  disposition  to  dump  the  surplus  product 
in  this  country  almost  regardless  of  prices.  A  peculiar  thing 
in  connection  with  our  imports  of  clay  products  is  that  under 
the  head  of  brick  and  tile  there  have  been  no  imports  listed 
for  the  years  1911  and  1912.  For  1910  there  was  a  total  of 
nearly  one-fourth  of  a  million  dollars,  but  since  that  time 
there  is  no  report  showing  under  that  head.  Indirectly  we 
may  have  brought  in  some  special  tiling  under  some  other 
headings. 

While  Germany,  England  and  France  are  important 
sources  of  supply  for  our  imported  china  and  porcelain,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  right  now  in  this  connection  that  Japan 
also  finds  quite  a  market  for  its  pottery  product  in  this 
country.  Japan  ships  us  annually  from  a  million  to  one  and 
one-fourth  million  dollars  worth  of  decorated  chinaware  and 
porcelain,  and  it  would  perhaps  hurt  Japan  worse  to  exclude 
this  than  it  has  for  California  to  do  a  little  special  legisla¬ 
tion  against  Japanese  landowners. 
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Written  for  This  Clay-Worker. 

LITTLE  SIDELIGHTS  ON  MEN  IN  THE  TRADE 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  BURQUEST. 


“There’s  a  Bit  o’  Irish  in  His  Eye.” 

HEY  SAY  you  can  always  tell  an  Irishman  by  his  eyes. 
Why?  Well,  because  there  is  a  something  which  is 
penetrating,  magnetic  and  masterful  about  a  Celtic  eye. 

Recall,  if  you  will,  the  sparkling  orbs  of  a  Patrick  Henry, 
a  Robert  Emmet  or  a  Phil  Sheridan.  These  were  eyes  that 
bespoke  powerful  energy  and  ambition.  They  reflected  the 
fighting  spirit  of  brave,  sturdy  Hibernian  forefathers. 

The  foregoing  thought  is  apt  to  flash  through  one’s  mind 
in  looking  into  the  keen,  steady  eyes  of  Charles  Bonner,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chicago  firm  of  Bonner  &  Marshall,  national 
dealers  in  the  sale  of  face  brick.  Bonner’s  eyes  have  a  bit 
o’  Irish  in  them  all  right,  all  right,  and  yet  they’re  not  genuine 
Celtic  eyes — the  sparkle  in  them  is  Scotchified.  In  other 
words,  he  has  a  powerful  pair  of  Scotch-Irish  eyes. 

Bonner  at  that  rate  is  a  “near  Irishman,”  and  he  is  also 
on  the  other  hand  a  “near  Scotchman.”  But  then,  again, 
when  it  comes  down  to  a  fine  point,  he’s  neither  Scotch  nor 
Irish.  Why?  Well,  because  he  was  born  and  bred  back 
there  in  good  old  Pennsylvania  in  the  town  of  Mahoning  in 
1855.  He  was  born  just  in  time  to  see  America  involved  in 
one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  history— the  civil  war.  Bon¬ 
ner  didn’t  shoulder  any  musket.  He  would  have  liked  to, 
but  he  was  only  a  small  boy,  a  kid  in  knickerbockers,  in 
those  strenuous  days. 

He  has  forged  ahead  in  his  business  career  by  virtue  of 
hardy  inheritance  of  Scotch-Irish  grit,  high  moral  principles 
and  progressive  business  methods.  Bonner’s  paternal  an¬ 
cestors  were  born  and  reared  in  a  land  famous  in  song  and 
story  for  its  bonnie  lassies,  its  fields  of  heather  and  its 
melodious  bagpipes.  His  Scotch  forefathers  bequeath  to  him 
a  convenient  amount  of  Scotch  prudence  and  caution.  These 
qualities  have  been  an  asset  to  him  in  his  business  career. 
On  the  maternal  side  of  the  house  of  Bonner,  the  family  tree 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  northern  part  of  Erin’s  Isle. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  business  life  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  trade,  with  which  he  was  identified  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  But  finally,  in  1877,  he  went  in  the  common 
brick  business  in  Chicago  under  the  firm  name  of  May, 
Purington  &  Bonner.  Eight  years  ago  the  partnership  was 
dissolved  when  the  company  sold  out  to  the  Illinois  Brick 
Company,  a  concern  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  dozen 
or  more  Chicago  plants. 

The  present  firm  of  Bonner  &  Marshall  was  incorporated 
about  five  years  ago,  and  it  is  today  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  its  business  ramifications  touching  points  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Bonner  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  strenuous  life  in  busi¬ 
ness.  He  declares  that  hard  work  and  honorable  policies  are 
the  things  that  make  for  success.  He  is  always  on  the  job. 
Re  likes  work — takes  to  it  like  a  duck  to  water.  And  yet  at 
nmes  he  relishes  a  little  spell  of  recreation.  You  can’t 
blame  him.  ’Tis  human  to  want  a  vacation  at  least  once 
i  year.  He  takes  his  vacation 

“  ’Long  about  knee-deep  in  June, 

’Bout  the  time  strawberries  melts 
On  the  vine” — 

It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  Bonner  drifts  now  and 
hen  into  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  mood,  and  he  muses  to 
imself — 

“Orchard’s  where  I’d  ruther  be — 

Needn’t  fence  it  in  fer  me!” 

When  June  time  comes,  Bonner  gets  ready  to  shake  the 
iust  of  Chicago  from  his  feet  for  a  few  weeks,  and  with 
uembers  of  his  family  he  starts  off  for  his  picturesque  farm 


near  Niles,  Michigan.  He  knows  he  can  get  some  real,  re¬ 
freshing  rest  here.  He  also  knows  that  he  can  enjoy  “Elbow 
room  to  keerlessly  sprawl  out  len’thways  on  the  grass.” 

The  Bonner  summer  home  on  the  Michigan  farm  is  as 
pretty  a  place  as  one  could  see  in  a  day’s  walk.  With  cling¬ 
ing  vines  and  ivy  half  covering  the  house,  it  makes  a  pleasant 
and  ideal  impression.  It  is  the  sort  of  house  that  would  make 
a  poet  or  an  artist  exclaim,  “Beautiful,  my,  how  beautiful!” 

“How  do  you  put  in  your  time  up  there  on  the  farm?”  Mr. 
Bonner  was  asked. 

“Oh,  I  just  putter  around  in  the  garden.  Always  find 
some  little  thing  to  do,  such  as  pulling  weeds  or  picking  up 
something  for  the  dinner  table.  When  there’s  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  to  do,  why  I  just  simply  take  life  easy.  As  the 
Hoosier  poet  would  say — ‘I  jes’  git  out  and  rest,  and  work 
at  nothin’  else.’  ” 

Although  Bonner  is  a  big  dealer  in  brick  and  knows  the 
game  from  A  to  Z,  he  is  also  an  expert  authority  on  farm- 


Charles  Bonner,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ing.  He  knows  quite  as  much  about  agriculture  as  any  real 
farmer.  Bonner  was  not  raised  on  a  farm,  but  nevertheless 
he  has  read  up  on  the  subject  pretty  thoroughly.  He  reads 
all  the  leading  farm  papers  from  cover  to  cover.  At  that 
rate  he  certainly  ought  to  be  posted. 

“My  wife  ,  says  that  when  I  start  to  talk  farming,  I  never 
let  up,”  said  Mr.  Bonner.  “Well,  I  guess  she’s  right.  I’m 
a  great  farm  enthusiast.  It’s  the  sort  of  life  that  puts  muscle 
and  red  blood  in  a  man.  Every  city  man  should  live  on  a 
farm  for  a  little  while  each  year.  It  would  be  the  finest 
health  investment  possible.” 

Bonner  is  one  of  the  aggressive  and  progressive  men  of 
the  face  brick  business  in  the  middle  west.  He  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  successful  man  in  this  line.  He  is  a  hard  worker 
and  allots  just  so  much  time  for  every  task.  As  a  booster 
of  brick  and  clay  products  he  has  attended  conventions  of 
the  trade  since  1887,  and  has  rarely  missed  one  since  that 
date. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BRICK  BOOSTING  BUSINESS. 


Boosting  brick  is  largely  a  matter  of  advertising,  that  is, 
taking  advertising  in  the  broad  sense.  Advertising  does  not 
consist  merely  in  carrying  a  card  in  your  local  paper,  but 
includes  circular  matter,  pamphlets,  letters  and  even  per¬ 
sonal  talks.  To  cultivate  his  local  territory  thoroughly  aid 
properly  a  brick  manufacturer  should  not  only  carry  live 
advertising  in  his  home  papers,  but  he  should  use  the  mails 
for  circularizing  and  for  letters.  He  should  have  a  classi¬ 
fied  list,  including  architects  and  various  contractors  and 
builders,  then  another  list  of  the  leading  business  men  in 
the  community  to  which  he  can  send  special  literature  now 
and  then.  And  finally  it  is  a  good  idea  to  work  this  list 
business  out  until  he  has  a  list  of  all  the  taxpayers  in  the 
community.  Now  and  then  comes  a  matter  that  it  is  well 
to  reach  all  of  them  with,  especially  when  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  erecting  new  public  buildings  or  making  public 
improvements  of  any  kind. 

That  people  do  read  circulars  and  are  influenced  more 
or  less  by  them  is  well  attested  by  the  great  mail  order 
houses  that  have  grown  up  in  the  country.  These  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  built  up  on  circulars  and  catalogs  supple¬ 
mented  by  specialized  advertising.  The  big  influence,  though, 
and  the  thing  mainly  depended  on  to  get  business  is  the 
mailing  lists  to  which  they  send  circulars,  printed  circulars 
and  circular  letters.  They  distribute  catalogs,  too,  and  fol¬ 
low  these  up  persistently,  too,  with  special  offerings  in  the 
form  of  printed  sheets  and  also  special  circular  letters  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  to  follow  each  other  up  in  succession. 

The  brick  manufacturer  can  get  results  out  of  these 
same  tactics  modified  to  fit  Lis  business  and  the  nature  of 
the  requirements.  The  starting  point  is  the  mailing  list  and 
the  necessary  office  equipment  for  addressing  this  list  quickly 
and  economically  and  of  turning  out  circular  letters  prompt¬ 
ly.  Letters  should  be  the  starting  point  and  quite  an  item 
in  his  mailing  advertising  all  the  time,  but  he  should  not  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  letters.  There  are  many  other  things  which 
may  go  with  them  and  help  influence  trade. 

One  excellent  idea  that  suggests  itself  that  has  been 
touched  on  a  little  before  is  that  of  using  pictures  and  plans 
of  attractive  brick  buildings.  Whenever  there  is  a  new 
building  of  attractive  type  for  which  you  supply  the  brick, 
get  a  picture  of  that  building  and  make  a  sketch  of  the 
floor  plans  and  then  feature  it  in  a  circular.  Print  it  in  a 
nice  manner  with  the  explanation  that  this  is  So-and-So’s 
attractive  home  just  built  out  of  brick.  Give  whatever  de¬ 
tails  are  necessary,  even  including  the  cost,  and  mail  it  out 
to  as  much  of  your  classified  list  as  you  think  it  may  have 
any  effect  on. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  idea,  though,  simply  the  begin¬ 
ning.  You  should  have  a  follow-up  system  and  from  time 
to  time  have  the  pictures  and  plan  sketches  of  other  attrac¬ 
tive  new  houses  and  keep  these  going  out  to  the  trade  often 
enough  that  they  may  be  continually  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  boosting  the  building  brick  business.  Handle 
this  work  systematically  and  include  with  it  certain  letters 
making  a  bid  for  business,  of  stock  sheets  telling  of  what 
you  have  on  hand  and  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  promptly, 
and  at  what  prices. 

The  important  matter  in  mind  right  now,  though,  is  the 
subject  of  circulars  made  up  of  pictures  and  plans  of  new 
and  attractive  brick  houses,  together  with  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  same  and  a  boost  for  brick  in  home  building.  It  is 
well  to  use  some  of  the  same  matter  in  your  local  news¬ 
papers,  but  the  cuts  for  the  newspapers  and  the  cuts  for  the 
circulars  will  usually  have  to  be  of  different  class.  It  is 
difficult  to  show  up  in  an  ordinary  newspaper  a  halftone 
reproduction  of  a  photo  as  well  as  it  should  be  shown  be¬ 


cause  usually  the  newspaper  requires  very  coarse  line  work 
If  this  is  the  case,  let  your  newspaper  make  its  own  cu 
and  use  for  your  circular  work  a  better  grade  of  paper  an< 
a  cut  with  finer  lines  that  will  make  a  more  attractive  re 
production  of  a  photograph. 

Go  at  this  cut-making  and  circularizing  systematically 
adopt  some  standard  size  for  both  the  cuts  and  the  sheets 
and  then  after  you  have  run  all  this  matter  in  circular  forn 
retain  the  stereotype  plates  of  it  and  when  you  have  accu 
mulated  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  you  will  be  in  a  posi 
tion  to  reproduce  the  whole  matter  in  book  form,  and  ii 
this  way  you  can  build  up  a  house  plan  book  of  your  owr 
that  will  be  a  great  factor  in  the  future  work  of  building  ui 
the  brick  business. 

When  the  cement  industry  was  in  its  early  days  of  devel 
opment  and  the  machinery  and  engineering  concerns  wen 
bidding  for  business  in  the  building  of  cement  plants,  one 
of  the  most  effective  forms  of  advertising  adopted  was  thal 
of  cataloging,  and  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  cat 
alogs  were  made  up  of  the  plans  and  the  machinery  details 
of  successful  plants  that  had  already  been  erected.  01 
course,  there  was  shown  along  with  these  pictures  of  differ 
ent  machines  used  in  the  industry  and  some  descriptive  mat 
ter  of  same,  but  it  was  the  plans  that  made  the  catalogs 
particularly  interesting. 

It  takes  simply  a  modification  of  this  idea  for.  the  brick 
manufacturer  to  develop  a  big  catalog  of  his  own.  He  can 
make  a  most  attractive  feature  of  it  out  of  pictures  and 
plans  of  attractive  brick  houses,  preferably  those  who  have 
been  built  from  his  own  brick,  and  then  include  along  with 
these  when  he  publishes  them  in  book  form  pictures  and 
descriptive  matter  of  different  brick  and  clay  products  turned 
out  by  them,  together  with  a  view  of  his  own  plant  and 
some  interesting  stories  of  brick,  how  it  is  made,  how  long 
it  has  been  used  and  why  it  is  the  best  building  material  in 
the  world. 

The  best  starting  point  for  all  this  is  with  the  single 
circulars.  By  using  this  same  matter  in  circular  form  as 
you  go  along  you  get  good  advertising  out  of  it  while  you 
are  accumulating  the  matter  for  book  publication,  and  thus 
the  work  can  be  made  to  practically  pay  its  own  way. 

Following  out  this  same  idea  to  larger  dimensions,  it 
would  be  a  good  scheme  if  different  brick  manufacturers  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  get  together  and  agree  on 
a  specified  size  of  circular  sheet  that  all  use.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  standardizing  the  circular  matter  and  it 
would  facilitate  the  interchange  of  electrotypes,  reproduction 
of  cuts  and  give  every  man  a  chance  to  select  from  various 
sources  and  enlarge  his  book  publication  to  whatever  dimen¬ 
sion  he  might  desire. 

Something  of  this  kind  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
those  who  take  up  this  brick  boosting  business  as  a  per¬ 
manent  investment,  but  meantime  each  man  working  for 
himself  in  his  home  territory  can  do  effective  advertising 
through  printed  circulars,  by  taking  pictures  and  making 
outline  plans  and  sketches  of  new  and  attractive  houses  to 
illustrate  the  circulars  and  by  making  them  all  of  uniform 
size  that  may  be  conveniently  worked  into  book  form  after 
a  series  of  the  circulars  have  been  issued  and  enough  ac¬ 
cumulated  to  make  up  a  book.  It  takes  a  little  work  and 
costs  a  little  money,  but  if  handled  right  and  followed  up 
persistently  it  should  result  in  enough  additional  business 
as  the  work  progresses  to  pay  for  it  all  and  after  a  man  has 
kept  it  up  for  a  while  he  will  likely  find  himself  getting 
proud  of  it  and  will  need  no  urging  to  carry  it  on  to  future 
issues. 


There  is  a  truism  that  a  man  is  never  a  failure  till  he 
admits  it  himself — and  generally  he  is  the  last  one  to  ad¬ 
mit  it. 
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In  Memoriam  Otto  Bock,  Berlin. — The  clayworking  indus¬ 
try  in  general  loses  a  great  and  well-known  man  in  the  death 
of  Otto  Bock,  which  occurred  April  2  last  at  Berlin.  Otto 
Bock  was  born  in  Kopenhagen  on  January  12,  1850.  In  1871 
he  moved  permanently  to  Germany.  His  father  was  a  brick- 
maker,  and  the  son  followed  his  father’s  trade.  He  built 
his  first  continuous  kiln  at  Landskrona  in  1872,  and  also 
obtained  his  first  patent  on  continuous  canal  kiln  and  per¬ 
mission  from  the  state  to  build  his  first  kiln  in  Germany. 
He  further  obtained  several  other  kiln  patents,  and  the  last 
one  was  in  1900.  He  wrote  several  books,  made  several 
trips  to  the  United  States,  and  was  a  member  of  all  German 
clayworking  associations.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  to  in¬ 
troduce  economical  methods  in  the  burning  and  drying  of 
clay  products,  and  his  work  has  been  praised  by  everybody. 
—Editor  P.  S. 


Glazing  Apparatus  for  Tile. — The  glazing  of  different  kinds 
of  tile  has  been  done  mostly  by  hand,  either  by  dipping  or 
pouring  the  glaze  right  over  the  tile.  Two  men  can  glaze 
about  5,000  tiles  in  that  manner  per  day.  The  introduction 


are  the  best  suitable  of  any  for  such  purposes.  The  higher 
the  percentage  of  iron  in  clays  the  better  will  be  the  color. 
The  process  which  takes  place  is  as  follows:  After  the  kiln 
is  finished  the  same  must  be  made  air  tight,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  air  to  get  inside  the  kiln.  The  oils  which 
are  usually  used  for  blueing  are  then  poured  into  the  kiln. 
The  heat  will  make  the  inside  of  the  kiln  very  smoky  or 
reducing.  This  reducing  atmosphere  works  on  the  iron  con¬ 
tents  of  the  clay,  and  reduces  the  oxide  of  iron  to  metallic 
iron.  A  part  of  the  carbon  will  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of 
graphite  on  the  surface  of  the  products,  and  this  will  give  it 
the  metallic  appearance  usually  called  “silver  polish.”  The 
application  of  this  process  originated  in  Holland,  and  the 
best  for  its  use  is  the  small  low  Dutch  pottery  kiln. — Ton- 
waarenfabrikant,  No.  8,  1913. 


The  Slit  System  of  Setting  Brick. — In  setting  brick  in 
continuous  kiln,  is  has  been  the  custom  to  set  all  brick  inter¬ 
locking  most  of  the  time,  and  only  form  the  lower  and  upper 
benches.  In  top-fired  kiln,  we  have  the  chimneys  through 
which  is  to  be  fired,  and  while  this  system  has  given  results, 
a  change  in  the  setting  will  often  improve  the  results.  The 
slit  system  of  setting  brick  works  as  follows:  In  the  height 
and  width  of  the  kiln  there  is  left  a  slit  or  slot  as  shown 
in  Fig.  No.  1.  This  slit  will  materially  help  the  distribution 
of  the  kiln  gases  and  give  a  very  even  burn.  In  Fig.  2  is 
shown  how  the  brick  are  tied  over  about  two-thirds  of  the 
kiln  height.  The  slit  is  about  from  three  to  four  inches  wid 


of  apparatus  for  glazing  has  not  all  been  successful,  and 
the  machine  herewith  shown  in  cut  has  the  advantage  over 
others  inasmuch  as  the  glaze  is  sprayed  all  over  the  tile, 
and  the  tile  is  moved  at  the  same  time  over  an  endless  slow- 
moving  belt.  A  represents  the  glaze  tub,  B  is  the  funnel 
with  screen,  C  is  the  sprayer,  D  is  the  endless  belt,  E  is 
the  overflow  for  the  glaze.  The  tiles  are  sprayed  inside  a 
closed  hood  on  which  each  side  a  small  fan,  F,  is  working. 
The  spraying  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  50,000  tile  per  day. — Keramische  Rundschau,  No.  16,  1913. 


Magnesium  in  Clay  Bodies. — The  addition  of  magnesium 
to  clay  bodies  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  point  of  vitri¬ 
fication,  and  it  will  take  lesser  heat  to  vitrify  such  mixed 
bodies  than  without  magnesium.  Clay  bodies  containing 
magnesium  will  not  warp  easy,  and  the  edges  of  the  clay 
column  will  remain  sharper.  The  shrinkage  of  such  clays 
is,  however,  very  large.  Magnesium  works  on  the  silica  in 
the  clay  bodies  and  has  about  the  same  tendency  as  lime, 
but  it  will  not  act  as  quick,  so  that  the  point  of  vitrification 
and  of  melting  are  far  apart.  Magnesium  can,  therefore,  be 
substituted  for  lime,  and  give  better  results.  More  than 
five  per  cent,  of  magnesium  should  not  be  used  in  any  clay 
mixture. — Keramische  Rundschau,  No.  16,  1913. 


Properties  for  Blue  Burning  Clay  Products. — Not  all  clays 
are  suitable  for  giving  a  blue  or  silver  gray  color  in  burn¬ 
ing.  Clays  very  low  in  iron,  and  also  clays  containing  lime 
will  not  produce  blue  burnt  products.  Clays  high  in  iron 


and  hardly  any  kiln  capacity  is  lost  by  this  system  of  set¬ 
ting. — Tonind.  Z.,  No.  39,  1913. 


Common  Brick  Clay  for  Pottery  Purposes. — In  a  paper 
read  before  the  German  Association  of  Clay,  Cement  and 
Lime  Industries,  Dr.  Heinecke  pointed  out  that  common 
brick  clay  when  properly  washed  could  be  used  for  pottery 
purposes.  The  composition  of  such  bodies  which  he  had 
been  using  was  sixty  per  cent,  clay  substance,  ten  per  cent, 
whiting  and  magnesium,  five  per  cent,  iron  and  twenty-five 
per  cent.  sand.  The  body  was  properly  washed  and  screened 
through  a  very  fine  screen.  The  body  was  covered  with  a  tin 
glaze,  and  gave  good  results.  For  decorative  purposes  such 
composition  bodies  were  well  adopted.  Another  use  of  com¬ 
mon  clay  was  the  substitution  in  glazes  in  the  place  of  feld¬ 
spar  where  the  color  was  no  object.  Also  for  stoneware  pur¬ 
poses  a  small  addition  of  common  clay  to  an  ordinary  stone¬ 
ware  clay  will  materially  decrease  the  vitrification  point  and 
give  a  vitrified  body  at  lower  heat. — Sprechsaal,  No.  9,  1913. 


At  last  Uncle  Sam  salutes  China  as  a  progressive  nation, 
by  recognizing  the  new  republic.  Somewhere,  sometime, 
some  great  man  said  something  about  if  China  should  once 
awaken  and  get  real  progressive  it  would  overrun  the  earth. 
This  is  a  prophecy  worth  recalling  right  now,  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  out  to  see  just  how  widely 
awake  this  slumbering  old  nation  is  going  to  become. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAL  OF  NORTHWESTERN 

OHIO. 


RICK  BUSINESS  continues  to  im¬ 
prove  and  brick  men  generally  are 
extremely  optimistic  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  While  the  political  situation 
is  complained  of  by  some  lines  of 
trade  as  affecting  business,  the  brick 
man  laughs  the  bugaboo  to  scorn 
and  is  looking  forward  to  a  banner 
season.  The  demand  from  Toledo  proper  is  not  so  good  just 
at  present  as  from  the  immediate  outside  territory.  Detroit 
is  using  all  the  brick  it  can  get  access  to  and  is  proving  a 
splendid  market  for  Toledo  shippers.  There  is  a  fair  supply 
of  brick  on  hand,  approximating  about  7,000,000.  Some  deal¬ 
ers  declare  that  there  will  be  no  shortage  while  others  are 
fearful  lest  the  demand  should  far  exceed  the  supply.  The 
Lawrence  Burkhardt  Brick  Company,  on  Western  avenue, 
has  abandoned  its  plant  and  gone  out  of  business,  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  of  its  supply  of  clay.  This  leaves  seven 
brick  manufacturing  concerns  in  Toledo,  all  of  which  are 
running  full  time  and  at  capacity  in  an  effort  to  supply  the 
trade.  Prices  are  holding  firm,  building  brick  selling  for 
$7.25  at  the  plant. 

Paving  brick  are  also  enjoying  a  splendid  demand,  espe¬ 
cially  from  small  Northwestern  Ohio  cities.  There  is  an 
effort  being  made  to  secure  their  general  use  on  the  country 
roads,  which  will  be  improved  in  many  sections  of  Ohio 
this  year,  especially  in  the  flood  district.  Paving  brick 
prices  are  high,  bringing  from  $14  to  $15  at  the  plant. 

The  deposit  of  silica  located  on  the  Toledo,  Angola  & 
Western  Railroad,  nine  miles  from  Toledo,  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  Toledo-Owens  Sand  Company,  an  organization 
incorporated  this  week  for  $200,000.  This  silica  sand  has  a 
wide  reputation  for  its  unusually  fine  qualities  and  it  will 
hereafter  be  used  in  turning  out  the  product  of  the  Owens 
Bottle  Machine  Company,  of  Toledo.  The  plant  at  Silica 
and  all  the  glass  sand  deposits  in  that  neighborhood  were 
formerly  controlled,  by  the  Toledo  Stone  and  Glass  Sand 
Company,  but  the  plant  was  leased  to  Pittsburg  capitalists 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  incorporators  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  are  William  S.  Walbridge,  Edward  L.  Walbridge,  T.  H. 
Miller  and  others  identified  with  the  Owens  Bottle  Machine 
Company. 

Bids  were  recently  received  by  the  Marysville,  Ohio, 
council  for  the  construction  and  furnishing  the  material  for 
a  sanitary  sewerage  system  as  follows:  William  Graham, 
Columbus,  $58,264.36;  Arthur  Miller,  Millersburg,  $58,737.22; 
Frank  R.  Stone,  Lima,  $60,442.91.  Bids  were  also  received 
for  a  disposal  plant  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  contract  for  the  new  St.  Stephen’s  church  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  was  secured  by  Joseph  Resting,  contractor.  The 
church,  which  is  to  replace  an  old  wooden  structure,  will  be 
of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  will  cost  about  $55,000. 

A  brick  theater  building  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Ideal 
Theater  Company  on  Fourth  street,  Dayton,  O.,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago,  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  at  the  Toledo  Art  Museum  recently  on  the  subject 
of  “Old  English  Pottery.”  The  Toledo  museum  has  many 
rare  treasures  in  its  ceramic  room.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  illus¬ 
trated  his  lecture  with  stereopticon  views  in  which  all  the 
colors  were  produced  by  photography.  The  lecturer  pointed 
out  how  the  pottery  used  by  a  people  reflects  their  history 
and  brought  out  all  the  human  interest  that  attaches  itself 
to  the  things  that  are  part  of  the  daily  life  of  a  people. 

E.  F.  Baker. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 

— 

THIS  OUGHT  TO  BE  the  busiest  time  of  the  ygar  for 
the  brickmakers  and  brick  jobbers  of  this  city,  but 
local  conditions  are  such  that  the  business  is  only 
fair,  and  some  are  reporting  it  not  even  fair  to  the  present 
time,  and  poor  prospects  in  sight  in  the  near  future.  This 
all  comes  about  because  there  ave  labor  troubles  and  because 
the  last  Legislature  of  Missouri  passed  an  insurance  law 
which  the  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  state 
feared  and  so  they  have  withdrawn  from  writing  insurance 
here. 

The  labor  trouble  is  strictly  a  fight  among  the  labor  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  seems  there  have  been  two  organizations  of 
bricklayers  here,  and  finally  the  industrial  council  has  given 
one  its  approval  and  this  has  placed  the  members  of  the 
other  organization  outside  of  the  regular  line,  and  the  fight 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  apparent  every  effort  will 
be  made  by  other  labor  organizations  to  force  all  bricklayers 
to  join  the  organization  which  has  been  indorsed  by  the 
industrial  council.  While  this  is  strictly  a  battle  between 
the  organizations,  as  is  the  case  with  most  labor  troubles, 
the  innocent  people  are  doing  most  of  the  suffering.  The  con¬ 
tractors  do  not  care  which  organization  claims  their  men  as 
members,  but  if  their  men  cannot  work  for  them  at  the 
same  wages  being  paid  to  the  same  class  of  workmen,  the 
contractor  is  powerless  to  go  ahead  with  his  jobs,  just  the 
same  as  though  the  strike  was  against  him  and  his  methods. 

There  has  been  more  of  this  fighting  among  the  unions 
this  year  than  usual,  and  one  job  after  another  in  the  various 
lines  of  trade  has  been  held  up  for  shorter  or  longer  periods 
because  of  it.  This  has  held  back  work  in  general. 

The  insurance  muddle  is  even  a  greater  menace  to  build¬ 
ing  than  the  labor  trouble,  for  a  great  part  of  the  building 
is  done  on  loans,  and  if  the  owners  of  buildings  cannot  get 
insurance  on  the  buildings  while  they  are  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  to  make  the  loan  secure  from  loss  by  fire,  the  loan 
companies  refuse  to  take  the  risk,  so  a  great  many  buildings 
which  would  now  be  under  way  if  the  insurance  law  had  been 
left  alone  are  now  being  held  up  and  may  be  held  up  for  a 
year  or  so,  in  case  something  is  not  done  by  the  state  to 
relieve  the  situation.  The  session  of  the  Legislature  has 
closed,  the  governor  refuses  to  call  a  special  session,  so 
there  is  an  attempt  being  made  to  get  a  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  state  by  referendum  as  a  means  to  get  quicker 
action.  If  the  petitions  are  secured  in  proper  numbers  the 
vote  can  be  forced,  and  at  a  reasonably  early  date. 

At  the  present  time  building  operations  are  limited  to 
such  jobs  as  were  able  to  arrange  for  insurance  before  the 
companies  withdrew  from  the  state  and  to  those  which 
the  owner  can  go  ahead  with,  using  his  own  money  for  con¬ 
struction  and  assuming  his  own  liability  for  loss. 

Local  brick  plants  are  reporting  a  steady  business  with 
this  latter  class  of  buildings,  and  expect  it  to  keep  up  pretty 
well  into  the  summer,  but  there  is  no  really  rushing  busi¬ 
ness  expected  this  year.  The  demand  for  outside  brick 
seems  to  be  quite  limited,  and  the  Kansas  plants  figuring  on 
dumping  their  surplus  in  this  city  will  generally  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  There  is  one  redeeming  feature  for  them,  however, 
the  country  business  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  is 
said  to  be  exceptionally  good,  thus  making  a  wider  market 
than  usual  for  their  product,  and  keeping  the  accumulations 
at  the  plants  down  very  well.  Some  plants  are  reporting 
more  on  hand  all  the  time  than  they  like  to  carry,  however. 

George  C.  Stephens  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Vale  Brick  Company,  which  is  beginning  the 
erection  of  a  brick  plant  at  Vale,  Mo.,  near  this  city.  Thi3 
plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  75,000  brick,  and  has  a 
fine  bed  of  shale.  This  plant  will  probably  be  ready  for 
operation  by  the  time  present  conditions  adjust  themselves. 
The  plant  of  the  Lyle  Brick  Company,  Second  street  and 
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Highland  avenue,  was  damaged  by  fire  May  26  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000,  and  the  insurance  only  amounted  to  $3,000.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  paying  brick  plants  in  the  city,  being  op¬ 
erated  in  connection  with  a  rock  crusher  which  takes  the 
rock  off  the  fine  bed  of  shale,  leaving  it  open  for  the  brick 
plant.  Repairs  are  already  being  made  and  the  plant  will 
be  in  operation  again  without  unnecessary  delay.  In  the 
meantime  the  same  company  is  operating  another  plant  here 
and  is  doing  its  best  to  keep  up  with  orders  with  the  one 
plant. 

The  Pontoto  Brick,  Tile  and  Stone  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  Roff,  Okla.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000, 
by  B.  F.  McKelvy  and  others. 

The  Wise  County  Brick  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Tex., 


has  purchased  a  stiff  mud  brick  plant  from  the  Altoona  Vit¬ 
rified  Brick  Company,  Altoona,  Kas.,  and  will  establish  it  in 
Bridgeport. 

C.  F.  Lutes,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  purchased  the 
brick  plant  at  Gaither,  Okla.,  and  will  install  additional  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  White  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  by  T.  E.  Ballard 
and  others. 

Daniel  &  Hogg  are  reported  about  to  establish  a  brick 
manufacturing  plant  in  Pleasanton,  Tex. 

The  Nowata  Star  Brick  and  Silo  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  Nowata,  Okla.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000, 
by  E.  G.  Eby  and  others.  Kaw. 


MIDSUMMER  MEETING  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY 


THE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY  will  hold  its 
summer  meeting,  beginning  July  15th,  1913,  in  New 
York  City.  It  will  meet  at  the  office  of  J.  Parker  B. 
Fiske,  at  9  a.  m.  The  following  general  outline  has  been 
prepared: 

Tuesday,  July  15 — New  York  City. 

Wednesday,  July  16 — Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Thursday,  July  17 — Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Boston,  Mass. 
Friday,  July  18 — Boston,  Mass.,  and  boat  to  New  York. 
The  program  for  July  15th  in  New  York  City  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Parker  Fiske.  We  can  see  not  only 
ceramic  factories  and  large  ceramic  stores  but  also  some 
of  the  large  engineering  accomplishments,  such  as  the  two 
new  railroad  terminals.  Mr.  Fiske  will  also  arrange  for 
an  evening’s  entertainment  in  the  city. 

On  Wednesday,  July  16th,  we  will  start  for  Hartford, 
Conn.,  at  9  a.  m.,  spending  the  afternoon  with  the  Hartford 
Faience  Company  and  at  the  Connecticut  feldspar  mines  at 
S.  Glastonbury. 

We  will  leave  Hartford  in  the  evening,  arriving  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  dining  enroute,  and  have  the  evening  for  an  auto¬ 
mobile  ride  about  the  city  or,  if  the  weather  is  inclement, 
an  entertainment  by  the  Norton  Glee  and  Stunt  Club. 

On  the  morning  of  July  17th,  Thursday,  we  will  visit  the 
large  plants  of  the  Norton  Company,  where  abrasive  wheels 
and  stones  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured.  This  company 
employs  over  1,400  men  and  has  a  research  force  of  twenty- 
two  men,  six  of  whom  are  university  graduates.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  from  a  ceramic  standpoint  the  visit  to  these 
factories  will  be  the  great  occasion  of  the  entire  trip. 

Beside  the  inspection  of  the  shops,  a  program  of  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  has  been  arranged,  descriptive  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture  and  the  uses  of  the  product  of  this 
company.  These  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Norton  audi¬ 
torium  room  of  the  new  administration  building.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Norton  Company  to  make  this  day  one  of 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure  to  the  members  of  the  Ceramic 
Society.  It  is  realized  that  very  few  understand  the  close 
requirements  that  are  placed  on  abrasive  wheels,  hence  it  is 
expected  that  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  this  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  no  ceramic 
product  in  which  the  margin  of  permissible  variation  is  more 
narrow  or  the  difficulty  of  duplication  more  great. 

It  is  planned  that  the  morning  will  be  devoted  to  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  shops  and  laboratories  and  that  the  afternoon 
will  be  given  to  the  lectures,  thus  having  opportunity  for 
the  society  to  lunch  in  the  company’s  spacious  dining  room. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  program  in  the  Norton 
auditorium  we  will  start  for  Boston.  If  possible  this  will 
be  by  automobile,  but  if  the  attendance  is  too  large  for  this, 


we  will  go  by  special  open  trolleys.  Either  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  will  be  delightful,  for  no  undulating  country  is 
prettier  than  that  which  lies  between  Boston  and  Worcester. 

After  dinner  in  Boston  we  can  visit  Norumbega  Park  or 
see  the  City  of  Crooked  Streets. 

On  Friday,  July  18th,  we  can  see  Boston  and  its  many 
historic  sights  under  the  expert  guidance  of  Mr.  Waterman. 
No  place  in  our  country  is  richer  in  historic  interest  than 
Boston,  Concord,  Lexington  and  Cambridge.  For  those  who 
want  to  investigate  ceramic  industries,  Boston  is  the  home 
of  the  famed  Grueby  and  of  our  Mr.  Gray’s  potteries,  in 
which  factories  welcome  will  be  found.  There  is  no  one, 
no  matter  of  what  bent,  but  what  can  find  in  Boston  that 
which  will  make  the  day  pass  soon. 

The  greatest  pleasure  and  real  recreation  of  this  summer 
meeting  is  planned  for  Friday  evenig.  Under  full  moon  we 
will  set  sail  from  the  Boston  harbor  at  5:00  p.  m.,  circling 
Cape  Cod,  passing  Nantucket  and  Martha’s  Vineyard  and 
Oak  Bluffs,  having  all  the  glorious  experiences  of  a  sea 
ride  in  full  moonlight  on  our  way  back  to  New  York  City. 

The  boats,  Massachusetts  and  Bunker  Hill,  of  the  Maine 
Steamship  Company’s  Boston  Line,  are  large  and  safe  sea¬ 
faring  twin  screw  boats,  with  both  inside  and  outside  state¬ 
rooms.  Dinner  and  breakfast,  served  a  la  carte,  are  said  to 
be  excellent.  No  more  delightful  ending  of  our  peek’s  out¬ 
ing  could  possibly  be  devised  than  will  be  this  night’s  ride 
from  Boston  to  New  York.  It  was  that  this  ride  could  be 
taken  in  full  moonlight,  thus  permitting  the  best  views  of 
the  harbors  and  the  most  romantic  deck  promenades,  that 
the  dates  of  July  15th-18th  were  selected  for  our  summer 


outing. 

Expenses. 

New  York  to  Worcester . $5.00 

Worcester  to  Boston . $1.00 

Boston  to  New  York . $5.00 


Staterooms  on  boat  (two  to  three  passengers) ..  $1.00  to  $5.00 
Three  nights  at  hotels  and  meals  for  five  days. 

Come  and  bring  your  wives. 

Ross  C.  Puedy, 

F.  N.  Hastings, 

J.  Pabkek  B.  Fiske, 

Committee. 


Owing  to  the  increasing  business  of  the  Chicago  Retort 
and  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  the  company’s 
plant  at  Ottawa,  Ill.,  is  undergoing  a  great  change,  which 
started  last  fall,  since  which  time  there  have  been  many 
new  improvements  in  the  plant,  and  the  plant  itself  has 
been  greatly  augmented.  New  boilers  of  much  larger  capaci¬ 
ty  have  recently  been  installed.  When  they  are  connected 
up  and  put  into  working  order  the  amount  of  steam  carried 
by  them  will  enable  the  plant  to  greatly  increase  its  capacity. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workek. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  EXERIMENTAL  BRICK  ROADS. 


The  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS,  a  division  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  government,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  number  of  experimen¬ 
tal  sections  of  various  types  of  roads  extending  from  the 
boundary  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  Chevy  Chase  Lake.  They  are  designated  by  the 
department  as  experimental  roads.  The  word  experimental 
is  naturally  an  offensive  suggestion  to  the  whole  fraternity 
of  paving  brick  manufacturers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
can  show  hundreds  of  roads  subject  to  excessive  use  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  especially  so  when  not  one  single 
cent  has  been  expended  for  repairs,  due  to  wear. 

The  proposition  was  softened  by  the  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  brick  manufacturers  and  to 


showed  every  disposition  to  contribute  their  part  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  work.  The  paving  brick  used  were  as  follows: 

American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  (fire  clay),  Akron,  O. 

Thornton  Fire  Brick  Company  (fire  clay  and  shale) * 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Reynoldsville  Brick  and  Tile  Company  (fire  clay),  Rey- 
noldsville,  Pa. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company  (shale),  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Nelsonville  Brick  Company  (fire  clay),  Nelsonville,  O. 

Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Company  (shale),  Bradford, 
Pa. 

T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Construction  Company  (shale), 
Zanesville,  O. 

Barr  Clay  Company  (shale),  Streator,  Ill. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company  (shale),  Youngstown,  O. 

Peebles  Paving  Brick  Company  (shale),  Portsmouth,  O. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Company  (shale),  Canton,  O. 


Applying  the  Cement  Filler  to  Uncle  Sam’s  Model  Brick  Pavement,  Chevy  Chase  Road,  in  the  Environs 

of  Washington,  D  C. 


the  country  to  have  a  sample  section  of  vitrified  brick  road 
constructed  for  study,  comparison,  and  as  an  example  of 
proper  construction.  Thirteen  members  of  the  National  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  agreed  to  furnish,  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  their  factories,  brick  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  with 
the  understanding  that  Secretary  Blair  should  supervise  the 
work  of  constructing  the  same. 

The  road  was  completed  a  few  days  ago.  In  the  process 
of  construction,  some  very  interesting  photographs  were 
taken  by  the  government,  showing  various  steps  in  construc¬ 
tion.  The  Cranford  Paving  Company  of  Washington  did  the 
work  under  contract  with  the  government.  Mr.  James  T. 
Voshell  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Fairbanks,  engineers  from  the  de¬ 
partment,  were  present  and  assisted  most  loyally  toward 
having  every  detail  complied  with  as  set  forth  in  the  “Num¬ 
ber  One  Directions  for  the  Construction  of  Vitrified  Brick 
Pavements”  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association.  The  Cranford  Paving  Company,  of  Washington, 


Sterling  Brick  Company  (shale),  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Brick  Works  (shale),  Montezuma,  Ind. 

Two  or  three  of  the  shipments  were  of  the  Dunn  Wire- 
Cut  manufacture. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  brick  that  the  pavement 
represents  material  gathered  from  a  wide  territory.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  each  brick  will  be  sent  to  the  government  laboratory 
at  Pittsburgh  for  testing,  and  a  record  of  the  tests  will  be 
preserved.  Both  the  United  States  government  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  will  preserve 
sectional  samples  of  the  brick  used,  selected  with  a  view  of 
showing  the  mean  of  the  hardest  and  softest  portion  of  the 
respective  shipments.  These  samples  will  also  show  struc¬ 
tural  and  physical  character.  Certain  rows  of  brick  were 
calibated  and  recorded  so  that  if  thought  desirable  at  any 
future  period,  they  can  be  extracted  from  the  pavement 
and  recalibated  and  the  amount  of  wear  determined. 

It  is  expected  that  the  government  will  keep  an  exact 
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*  an?  \h^  Co v mg- ton  Road.  This  is  my  latest  picture,  taken  March  15th,  in  the  year  of 
..  J-ord,  1913  I  am  a  candidate  for  pavement.  I  want  to  be  paved  fifteen  feet  wide 
About  eleven  hundred  of  my  friends  petitioned  the  town  Clerk  to  put  me  on  the  ticket  so 
you  see  I  am  not  a  self-seeking-  candidate.  I  am  “in  the  hands  bf  my  friends  ”  but  I  do 
want  to  be  elected.  You  will  find  me  on  a  short  ballot  when  you  go  to  vote  at’  the  Town¬ 
ship  election  April  1st,  entitled  “Special  tax  for  brick  roads.”  Me  and  ’nother  road  in 
th®.  e??“  ?f  the  township  are  both  running  on  the  same  ticket.  That  other  road  is 

called  the  Potomac  Road,  being  the  main  highway  to  the  City  of  Danville  from  the 
northwest.  Blount  Township  offers  to  continue  that  road  on  toward  Potomac 


our 


But  speaking  in  behalf  of  myself  (with  becoming  modesty),  I  am  the  main  road  to  the 

east  from  Danville — the  picture  was  taken  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city _ “The  Gate 

have  no  mud  to  throw  at  any  other  candidate  for  pavement,  though  you’ll 
admit  from  the  picture  I  have  plenty  of  mud  of  my  own  and  could  spare  some.  I  have 
been  a  road  a  long  time.  A  hundred  years  ago  I  was  only  a  trail,  along  which  Kickapoo 
Indians  and  white  pioneers  traveled  between  the  Wabash  River  and  the  Salt  Works  west 
°t  Tls,  now.  Danville.  I  was  pretty  muddy  then,  and  from  the  picture  you  can  decide 

whether  I  have  improved  much  during  the  century.  It  would  be  interesting  to  tell  you  of 
the  many  kinds  of  conveyances  which  I  have  carried  in  this  time,  but  space  will  not 
permit.  Space  in  this  paper  costs  money.  Suffice  it  to  say  I  have  seen  every  kind  of 
conveyance  known  in  the  middle  west,  from  the  double  ox-team  prairie  schooner  to  the 
modern  motor  truck. 


I  certainly  have  cost  the  City  of  Danville  and  the  Township  of  Danville  a  heap  of 
money,  in  annual  repairs.  One  man  who  knows  estimates  that  I  have  cost  $30,000  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Many  good  men,  Highway  Commissioners,  have  done  their  best  for  me- 
have  scratched  my  back  and  padded  my  sides,  endeavoring  to  make  me  a  thing  of  use 
and  beauty,  and  after  all  these  years  I  am  what  I  am,  “only  a  road  part  of  the  year”  I 
want  to  be  made  into  an  "all-the-year”  road. 

In  deep  mud  and  humility,  I  approach  the  east  gate  of  your  “City  Beautiful”  and  ask 
to  be  paved.  I’m  a  disgrace  to  myself  and  no  credit  to  you.  City  of  Danville. 

And  I  promise  the  tax-payers  of  Danville  Township  I'll  not  put  them  to  any  more 
expense  in  this  generation.  If  you  think,  when  you  look  at  my  picture,  that  I  need  pav¬ 
ing,  vote  the  special  tax  ticket  on  April  1st. 


HARD  ROADS  BALLOT 


For  Special  Tax  for  BricK  Roads  .  .  .  . 

0 

Against  Special  Tax  for  BricK  Roads  .  . 

J 


This  is  a  reduction  of  a  full  page  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a  Danville,  Ill.,  newspaper  March  30. 

Used  in  a  “Better  Roads”  campaign. 
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record  of  the  kind  and  character  of  traffic  over  this  road 
upon  certain  specified  days  of  the  month  throughout  the  year 
and  years  so  that  we  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  value 
of  constructive  methods  in  its  relationship  to  the  value  of 
the  material  of  which  the  road  is  made,  as  well  as  the  traf¬ 
fic  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

Secretary  Blair  insists  without  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method1  of  how  a  road  is  constructed,  whatever 
be  the  material,  the  ultimate  ascertainment  of  the  economic 
value  of  a  road  is  impossible,  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
information  all  other  data  is  practically  worthless. 

The  brick  furnished  as  a  whole  represents  evidently  the 
ideas  as  to  their  particular  worth  respectively,  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  made  the  shipments;  some  shipments  being 


Dropping  the  Brick  Face  Upwards  in  the  Street. 

lighter  burned  than  others,  as  a  whole  furnishing  an  ex¬ 
treme  of  variation  between  hard  and  soft,  as  brick  are  fur¬ 
nished  today  to  the  American  market. 

Secretary  Blair  is  a  great  believer  in  a  hard  burned, 
thoroughly  vitrified  brick,  no  matter  what  the  material  from 
which  they  are  made.  He  feels  that  there  is  an  invisible,  in¬ 
describable  injury  influenced  in  the  value  of  brick  pavements 
by  the  engineers  insisting  too  strongly  in  favor  of  perfectly 
shaped  brick;  that  the  close  limitations  placed  upon  uniform 
shape  by  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 
works  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit;  that  brick  if  some¬ 
what  distorted  in  burning  should  not  be  subject  to  rejection 
and  greater  encouragement  thus  influenced  to  harder  burn¬ 
ing.  The  sections  of  this  road  which  are  made  from  the 


harder  burned  shipments,  Mr.  Blair  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
will  last  fifty  years  and  even  that  is  a  very  modest  estimate 
for  the  life  of  this  roadway,  with  a  possibility  of  a  much 
longer  life. 

A  study  of  how  this  road  is  built,  together  with  streets 
and  roads  constructed  in  like  manner,  which  have  borne 
traffic  for  fifteen  to  twenty  years  without  repair,  would  send 
to  the  boneyard  a  lot  of  theoretical  adventure  and  warning 
for  maintenance  and  repairs  which  appears  in  many  maga¬ 
zines  and  trade  journals. 

We  show  here  two  or  three  most  interesting  pictures  taken 
during  the  construction  of  this  road. 


THE  GET-TOGETHER  SPIRIT— HOW  IT  HAS  BENEFITED 
THE  PAVING  BRICK  INDUSTRY. 


WITH  THE  splendid  record  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Association  in  boosting  brick  pavements  in 
city  and  country,  and  the  remarkable  progress  that 
has  been  made  during  the  past  decade  in  the  paving  brick 
industry,  due  largely  to  the  get-together  spirit  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  it  would  seem  wholly  unnecessary  to 
preach  associational  interest  to  the  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  nation.  However,  a  little  preachment  now 


Final  or  Third  Rolling  of  the  Sand  Cushion. 


and  then  is  helpful  to  the  best  of  men.  Not  all  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  paving  brick  are  identified  with  the 
N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  Secretary  Blair  and  his  associates  think  they 
ought  to  be,  and  we  concur,  and  are  pleased  to  give  in  full 
the  following  earnest  appeal  from  Secretary  Blair  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  identified  themselves  directly  with  the 
Association.  They  themselves  will  profit  by  lending  their 
influence  and  support  to  the  good  work.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  at  once  get  in  direct  communication  with  Sec¬ 
retary  Blair. 

Gentlemen: 

Not  to  say  anything  of  important  features  of  association 
work  which  comes  to  the  office  every  day  to  an  extent  that 
taxes  our  ability  and  physical  equipment  to  the  utmost,  we 
are  now  confronted  by  two  matters  that  deeply  concern  the 
industry. 

One  is  our  totally  inadequate  fund  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  by  which  we  may  keep  apace  with  competitive  ma¬ 
terials.  This  want  appears  to  us  to  be  extraordinary  in 
view  of  the  approaching  expenditures  for  country  highways, 
a  harvest  share  of  which  belongs  to  vitrified  brick.  If  you 
could  be  made  to  realize  the  advantage  which  would  come 
to  you,  you  would  no  longer  hesitate  to  become  a  member 
of  this  Association  and  lend  your  financial  and  moral  sup- 
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port  to  the  great  work  we  are  pursuing.  The  opportunity 
is  great  and  you  should  take  advantage  of  it. 

Not  through  any  act  of  the  Association  or  the  act  of  any 
manufacturer  comes  an  important  burden  and  duty  which 
must  be  discharged.  That  comes  of  the  proposed  report  of 
committee  C-3  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
which  involves  not  only  the  question  of  tests  for  paving 
brick  but  the  matter  of  delivery,  selection  or  rejection  by 
visual  rules,  etc. 

This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  at  their  meeting  to  be  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  June  23  to  28,  1913. 

We  are  sending  you  herewith  a  draft  of  this  proposal  by 
Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  prepared  for  the  committee.  It  is 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  exhibits  of  criticisms  heretofore 
offered.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject,  or  do  you 
prefer  to  say  nothing  and  let  others,  some  of  whom  have  no 
financial  interest  in  your  troubles,  say  it  for  you? 

In  the  case  of  steel,  oils,  coal,  cement  or  any  other  in¬ 
terest  about  to  be  affected  by  the  American  Society  for  Test¬ 
ing  Materials,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  paramount  society 
in  this  country  on  such  matters)  the  manufacturers  of  such 
products  through  their  association,  flock  down  upon  the 
Society  and  see  to  it  that  their  interests  are  dealt  with  that 
consideration  that  can  only  come  from  the  most  intimate  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  commodity  itself. 

We  are  going  to  handle  this  matter  the  best  we  can.  We 
hope  you  will  not  complain  if  we  are  not  able  to  deal  with 
it  with  a  strong  arm.  It  is  needless  to  say  your  co-operation 
and  financial  assistance  is  needed  also. 

What  have  you  to  say? 

Yours  very  truly. 

National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 

By  Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary. 


NEW  ACQUISITION  TO  THE  DUNN  FORCES. 


Mr.  Frank  T.  Townsend,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  former¬ 
ly  first  assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York  state  highway 
department,  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  engineer 
in  the  inspection  department  of  The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick 
Company,  of  Conneaut,  O.  Mr.  Townsend  is  a  graduate  of 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and  has  been  with  the  New 
York  state  highway  department  for  the  past  five  years,  prin¬ 
cipally  on  brick  pavement  construction.  The  business  of 
the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Company  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  enlarge  this  department. 


STREET  PAVING  SPECIFICATIONS. 


Specifications  for  street  paving  present  an  interesting 
study,  even  where  they  do  not  include  any  use  of  brick  as  a 
surfacing  material  all  over.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
certain  changes  have  taken  place  and  that  the  trend  is 
strongly  toward  brick.  One  of  the  noticeable  things  about 
it  is  that  concrete  has  failed  to  make  good  as  a  gutter  ma¬ 
terial.  There  is  some  concrete  guttering  done  yet,  but  not 
where  any  effort  is  made  to  have  street  paving  of  the  better 
order.  Specifications  for  the  better  order  of  street  paving 
calls  for  stone  curbing  and  brick  guttering,  even  where  the 
main  driveway  is  paved  with  asphalt. 

This  shows  recognition  of  the  quality  of  brick  when  it 
comes  to  surfacing  streets  requiring  resistance  to  wear.  An¬ 
other  specification  that  goes  a  bit  further  is  one  that  uses 
stone  curbing,  twenty  inches  of  brick  from  the  curb  on  each 
side  to  make  the  guttering,  then  brick  between  and  on  each 
side  of  the  street  car  tracks.  All  this  is  unintentional  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  and  should 
be  studied  and  made  use  of  by  those  making  and  pushing 
paving  brick.  If  brick  is  better  in  this  way,  why  not  better 


yet  to  have  the  whole  street  surfaced  with  brick?  That  is 
the  line  to  work  on,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  is  coming  in 
the  future. 


A  GOOD  ROAD  ODE. 


I’ll  sing  you  an  ode  of  the  country  road, 

That  jolts  the  wagon  and  spills  the  load. 

Mud  to  the  hubs  when  the  rain  comes  down. 

Filled  with  ruts  when  the  fields  are  brown. 

It’s  clogged  with  gravel  and  packed  with  sand, 

So  built  and  laid  and  planned 

That  it  takes  a  team,  and  sometimes  two, 

To  do  the  work  one  horse  should  do. 

It  racks  the  wagon  with  jolts  and  jar, 

Ruins  horses,  mules  and  motor  car; 

Keeps  back  crop  from  the  market  place, 

Piles  up  debt  on  the  farmer’s  place. 

The  modern  road  is  a  different  thing, 

A  worthy  theme  for  the  bard  to  sing; 

’Tis  paved  with  brick  and  made  to  wear; 

Smooth  and  dustless,  needs  no  repair. 

It’s  the  permanent  pavement — its  service  the  best; 
Always  gives  satisfaction,  as  proven  by  test. 

Gus  Lingren. 


BRICK  PAVED  INDIANAPOLIS  SPEEDWAY  SCORES  AN¬ 
OTHER  BIG  SUCCESS. 


The  annual  event  in  motordom  was  pulled  off  at  the  fam¬ 
ous  brick  paved  speedway  in  Indianapolis  Decoration  Day. 
The  French  driver,  Goux,  won  first  prize,  giving  a  splendid 
exhibition,  but  was  unable  to  lower  the  time  record,  which 
is  still  held  by  an  Indianapolis  driver  and  an  Indianapolis 
auto,  so  the  contest  will  be  resumed  a  year  hence.  More 
than  100,000  people  witnessed  the  race. 


FOLLOWING  THE  HEN. 


Many  of  the  clay  products  manufacturers  seem  to  think 
that  because  their  product  is  good  and  staple  that  they  need 
no  advertising.  The  wise  man  should  consider  the  hen. 
Though  she  has  a  product  which  can  not  be  duplicated  and 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  she  never  lays  an  egg  without  ad¬ 
vertising  the  fact  and  she  advertises  each  egg  more  lustily 
than  the  average  manufacturer  advertises  a  thousand  brick. 

Take  your  pointer  from  the  hen  and  let  the  people  know 
that  your  brick  are  good  even  if  they  are  a  necessity.  Re¬ 
member  the  hen  and  her  egg  have  a  monopoly.  There  can 
be  no  substitute  for  eggs,  but  bricks  can  be  thrown  aside  for 
any  one  of  a  dozen  competitors. 

A  heap  of  cackle  now  and  then 
Will  sell  brick  to  the  best  of  men 
But  best  of  brick  not  advertised 
Will  help  the  concrete  man  to  thrive. 

If  you  were  as  bent  on  increasing  the  quantity  of  your 
advertising  as  you  are  on  increasing  your  production,  you 
would  be  doing  both  at  once. 

This  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  The  American  Clay 
Magazine,  which  is  published  every  month  by  the  American 
Clay  Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  O.  This  edition  con¬ 
tained  several  other  rich  kernels  well  worth  reading.  Write 
them  for  a  copy.  See  their  ads  on  pages  909  and  911. 


“I  thought  your  father  wasn’t  going  to  send  you  back  to 
college?” 

“That’s  so.  Dad  did  kick  on  the  expense,  but  I  threat¬ 
ened  to  stay  at  home  and  help  run  the  business,  and  then  he 
decided  that  a  college  course  would  be  a  lot  cheaper.” — Plain 
Dealer. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


WARREN  SOMERS,  of  the  Somers  Brick  Company, 
Atlantic  City,  while  excavating  at  Bakersville,  N.  J., 
came  upon  a  petrified  forest  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface.  It  is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  at  least  100 
acres,  and  is  the  first  discovery  of  the  kind  in  the  state. 
Detailed  explorations  will  be  made. 

Good  weather  for  the  past  month  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  development  of  the  brick  business  upon  practically  all 
the  yards  in  the  state.  So  far  as  reports  have  come  in,  they 
are  all  working.  And  most  of  them  are  running  upon  orders 
which  indicate  a  busy  and  prosperous  season.  The  price 
slumped  a  trifle,  following  the  arraignment  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Company’s  officers,  but  the  loss  was  speedily  re¬ 
gained,  and  new  brick  are  now  ready  for  shipment,  which 
will  assist  in  maintaining  prices  at  the  former  satisfactory 
level. 

Along  the  Hackensack,  every  yard  is  working.  In  fact, 
■each  yard  has  one  burning  either  just  ready  for  shipment, 
or  has  just  been  shipped.  The  weather  during  the  opening 
weeks  of  June  was  so  good  that  the  brick  dried  out  more 
rapidly  than  they  do  sometimes  and  this  facilitated  business 
to  a  considerable  degree.  The  yards  all  seem  to  be  working 
well  toward  capacity.  Labor  is  not  quite  as  scarce  as  it  was 
last  year.  There  are  strikes  in  other  trades  near  by,  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  sending  more  men  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  available  to  the  yards,  temporarily,  at  least. 

Work  along  the  Raritan  river  is  in  full  swing.  The  yards 
are  all  busy.  One  or  more  burnings  have  already  been  pre¬ 
pared.  The  weather  has  been  good,  and  with  plenty  of  men 
available  the  operators  have  had  little  difficulty  in  doing  a 
profitable  business  so  far. 

The  market  for  Raritan  stock  has  held  firm,  both  in 
Newark,  whither  a  considerable  proportion  goes,  and  in 
Brooklyn,  where  another  liberal  proportion  finds  final  use. 
Prices  have  ruled  as  high  as  $6.75  and  from  that  down  to 
$6.37^,  though  the  inside  figure  is  not  altogether  trust¬ 
worthy.  It  usually  represents  a  rather  poor  quality.  If  the 
figure  was  placed  at  $6.50  it  wouldn’t  be  far  wrong.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  cover  those  prices  which  are  made  by 
negotiations  between  principals.  Those  are  private  quota¬ 
tions  and  would  not  hold  good  in  any  other  transaction, 
probably,  nor  would  they  constitute  a  fair  indication  of  the 
market.  Buyers  are  looking  forward  to  lower  prices  be¬ 
cause  of  the  arraignment  of  the  New  York  men,  but  that  is 
not  likely  to  exert  any  permanent  influence.  Along  the 
Hackensack  similar  conditions  prevail,  and  prices  are  per¬ 
haps  from  $6.25  up.  It  might  be  that  some  will  go  as  high 
as  $6.75,  but  not  very  many.  The  Hackensack  men  will  not 
complain  if  they  obtain  as  much  as  they  did  last  year.  The 
figure  then  paid  netted  them  a  very  reasonable  profit  and 
they  would  be  very  pleased  to  duplicate  it  this  season. 

The  building  permits  in  Newark  were  much  larger  the 
last  week  in  May  and  the  first  two  weeks  in  June  than  they 
were  last  year  during  the  same  period.  The  use  of  brick  is 
increasing  in  that  city.  Builders  are  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  that  burned  clay  is  the  one  suitable  fireproof 
material  and  they  are  quite  ready  to  accept  it  as  the  proper 
thing  to  use.  Building  codes  in  all  the  larger  cities  are 
framed  with  reference  to  this  now  thoroughly  understood  fact. 
The  result  is  permanent  construction  with  the  fire  hazard 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Newark  is  not  the  only  city  that 
saw  improvement. 

The  J.  Walter  Miller  Company,  of  Bordentown,  are  work¬ 
ing  fifty  men  this  season,  all  on  building  brick.  The  output 
goes  principally  to  nearby  consumers.  Bordentown  itself 
is  developing  so  rapidly  that  very  little  surplus  is  available 
for  shipment  elsewhere  after  the  requirements  there  are 


supplied.  The  works  are  now  being  operated  to  capacity  and 
the  outlook  indicates  continued  prosperity. 

R.  T.  Greenlee,  who  has  a  plant  in  Belle  Plain,  is  operat¬ 
ing  to  capacity  this  season  and  is  developing  a  good  line  of 
orders.  He  does  not  undertake  to  compete  with  the  larger 
firms  in  obtaining  outside  business,  but  finds  a  fair  demand 
for  his  product  close  at  home. 

The  Garrabrant  Brick  Company,  of  Berkley  Heights,  has 
begun  business  this  season  with  a  good  prospect  of  securing 
ample  orders  to  consume  all  their  output.  Good  weather  has 
enabled  the  firm  to  get  well  under  way  before  this.  Most 
of  the  product  goes  to  local  consumption,  which  means  a 
considerable  area  of  surrounding  territory. 

The  Bridgeton  Brick  Works,  Bridgeton,  are  operating 
their  plant  to  capacity  with  about  thirty  men  employed.  The 
surrounding  community  is  developing  fast  this  year  and 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  output  of  the  firm  close  at 
home. 

Hugh  Hatch,  of  Camden,  has  increased  the  number  of 
his  employes  to  fifty  this  season  and  has  prepared  to  do  a 
larger  business  than  ever  before.  Camden  is  one  of  the 
big  towns  of  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  and  the  steady 
development  has  been  a  factor  of  importance  in  building  up 
his  business. 

Augustus  Reeve,  also  of  Camden,  is  running  thirty-five 
men  this  season,  and  finds  sufficient  demand  to  keep  his 
stock  well  cleaned  up.  He  had  a  good  trade  last  season,  and 
so  far  this  season  the  promise  equals  anything  he  had  last 
season. 

Cliffwood,  in  Monmouth  county,  is  practically  a  brick 
town.  The  Cliffwood  Brick  Company  employs  300  persons; 
the  Lenox  Brick  Company  employs  150  persons,  and  the 
Oswald  Brick  Company  employs  seventy-five  persons.  The 
town  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Raritan  Bay  and  Mata- 
wan  Creek.  The  deposits  of  clay  in  the  vicinity  are  in¬ 
exhaustible.  The  firms  here  mentioned  are  all  busy  this 
season  and  have  sufficient  orders  ahead  to  keep  them  busy 
most  of  the  summer.  Shipping  facilities  are  unsurpassed, 
and  the  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Newark  markets  receive 
the  bulk  of  the  stock  sent  out. 

J.  G.  Braislin,  of  Crosswicks,  is  running  twenty  men  this 
season  and  finds  that  demand  in  his  vicinity  is  about  suffi¬ 
cient  to  consume  the  bulk  of  his  manufacture.  The  clay 
from  which  his  product  is  made  is  a  very  good  quality  and 
his  brick  are  the  same. 

The  Egg  Harbor  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  Egg  Har¬ 
bor,  employs  thirty-seven  persons  this  season.  The  works 
are  now  being  operated  to  full  capacity,  with  very  little 
opportunity  for  shipment  to  any  considerable  distance.  The 
demand  close  at  home  is  ample  to  consume  practically  every¬ 
thing  available.  The  quality  of  the  brick  turned  out  is  suit¬ 
able  for  any  structural  work. 

The  Flemington  Brick  Company,  Flemington,  is  running 
its  works  to  capacity  this  season  and1  has  sufficient  business 
in  sight  to  maintain  this  activity  indefinitely.  Business  has 
opened  well  and  good  prices  are  obtained  for  the  product. 
Flemington  is  growing  and  the  demand  for  the  stock  turned 
out  by  this  company  increases  steadily. 

Sigmund  Seisler  and  Morris  Rudner,  of  Trenton,  are 
constructing  a  new  brick  plant  at  Burlington.  It  should  be 
a  good  field.  No  yard  is  now  credited  to  that  growing  man¬ 
ufacturing  town  of  about  9,000  people. 

The  Great  Eastern  Clay  Company,  at  South  River,  has 
increased  its  annual  output  100,000  tons.  Their  output  in¬ 
cludes  conduit,  sewer  pipe,  building  blocks,  flue  lining  and 
glazed  ware. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Company,  of  North  Bergen,  has 
recently  increased  its  holdings  of  clay  land  by  about  twenty 
acres.  It  now  has  a  frontage  of  nearly  600  feet  on  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad,  and  a  cross-over 
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•connects  it  with  the  West  Shore.  Its  clay  resources  are 
now  practically  inexhaustible,  but  it  is  compelled  to  raise 
all  its  clay.  It  is  below  the  level  of  the  surface. 

Trenton’s  claim  to  country-wide  distribution  of  its  clay 
products  seems  to  be  justified.  Recent  shipments  of  brick 
were  for  destinations  in  New  York,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
Meriden,  Conn.  When  its  distribution  of  pottery  is  consid¬ 
ered,  every  town  in  the  United  States  is  its  customer;  but, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  comparatively  few  of  them  know  it. 

The  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  will  meet 
at  Atlantic  City  in  July.  This  year  it  will  deal  with  the 
wage  scale  for  domestic  ware.  Last  year  it  was  sanitary 
pottery.  The  Brotherhood  scale  is  for  two  years,  so  that  one 
scale  is  adjusted  each  year.  The  legislation  pending  in 
Washington  is  considered  so  menacing  that  no  demand  for 
an  increase  has  been  or  will  be  made.  Burton. 


BRICK  COST  LESS. 


Some  time  ago  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  on  fire  protection.  In  its  report  re¬ 
cently  completed  are  some  interesting  figures  on  the  com¬ 
parative  expense  of  frame  and  brick  construction  as  applied 
to  dwellings.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  slightly 
kigher  cost  of  brick  construction,  less  than  ten  per  cent., 
was  more  than  offset  in  a  few  years  by  the  reduced  cost  of 
maintenance  and  insurance,  not  to  mention  the  greater  com¬ 
fort  and  durability  of  the  structure. 

The  report  points  out  that  much  of  the  misapprehension 
now  existing  arose  during  the  time  when  lumber  was  cheap 
and  brick  actually  did  cost  more  than  timber,  and  as  com¬ 
pared  with  frame  the  cost  was  almost  prohibitive.  This 
impression  continues,  though  conditions  have  changed  so 
■completely  that  original  cost  is  now  but  little  more  and 
ultimate  cost  is  less. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  and  report  was  to  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  brick  construction  and  non-combustible 
interior  work,  and  the  report  very  forcibly  urges  this  type 
■of  building.  Bids  were  asked  from  five  contractors  on  the 
cost  of  constructing  dwellings  of  brick,  hollow  block,  wood 
and  cement,  the  houses  to  be  exactly  the  same,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  outer  walls.  The  bids  were  asked  on  a  mod¬ 
ern  eight-room  house,  such  as  are  numerous  in  and  about 
large  cities  almost  everywhere  in  the  country.  The  contrac¬ 
tors  varied  so  little  in  their  bids  that  the  average  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  cost.  The  bids  follow,  the  second  column 
showing  in  each  instance  the  percentage  of  excess  over 
the  old-time  frame  and  clapboard  type: 

Clapboard  . $6,759.95  .0 

Shingle  .  6,865.80  1.6 

Ten-inch  brick  wall,  hollow .  7,372.48  9.1 

Twelve-inch  brick  wall,  solid .  7,641.00  13.0 

Stucco  on  hollow  block . 7,187.65  6.3 

Brick  veneer  on  hollow  block .  7,483.16  10.7 

Stucco  on  frame  .  6,952.90  2.9 

Brick  veneer  on  boarding .  7,226.44  6.9 

Brick  veneer  on  studding .  7,153.98  5.8 

Correspondence  with  manufacturers  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  disclosed  the  fact  that  brick  dwellings  are  com¬ 
monly  estimated  to  cost  ten  per  cent,  more  than  frame,  and 
brick  veneer  five  per  cent,  more,  and  in  nearly  all  instances 
the  difference  in  cost  is  more  than  offset  by  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  insurance.  Information  received  regarding 
cost  of  maintenance  showed  that  frame  buildings  usually  cost 
twenty-six  per  cent,  more  for  maintenance  than  brick  build¬ 
ings  of  the  same  type. 


A  man  can  find  a  whole  lot  of  glory  in  doing  things  if  he 
but  does  them  well,  and  that  is  about  the  best  place  to 
find  it. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NOTES  FROM  DIXIE  LAND. 


ESIDENCE  construction  in  the  cities  of 
Central  South,  it  seems,  will  be  hardly 
so  extensive  this  summer  as  last,  but 
business  buildings  are  going  up  at  a  rate 
commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the 
cities  and  towns  and  some  little  public 
work  and  much  quasi-public  work  is  in 
progress  at  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Little  Rock,  Dallas  and  other  points. 

Architect  G.  M.  Shaw,  of  Memphis,  has  recently  prepared 
plans  for  an  apartment  building  to  cost  from  $30,000  to  $35,- 
000  and  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Iowa 
avenue.  The  building  will  be  fireproof,  55x99  feet  in  ground 
dimensions  and  three  stories  in  height.  The  exterior  will 
be  of  brick  and  terra  cotta. 

The  contract  has  been  let  to  E.  J.  Pearson,  at  Memphis, 
at  $10,000,  for  the  erection  of  three  one-story  brick  buildings 
at  Union  avenue  and  DeSoto  street  for  Miss  Rosa  Lee.  A 
plat  of  ground  66x99  feet  will  be  occupied  by  these  buildings. 
The  contract  for 'a  two-story  brick  building  to  cost  $8,000  on 
the  south  side  of  Beale  avenue,  between  Second  and  Third 
streets,  has  also  been  let  to  Mr.  Pearson.  This  will  be 
22x100  feet  and  will  be  erected  by  the  Hurst  Trust  Company. 
G.  M.  Shaw  is  the  architect. 

Work  on  the  new  $250,000  Masonic  Temple  at  Court  ave¬ 
nue  and  Fourth  street  is  progressing  rapidly.  There  are  six 
concrete  floors  in  this  building  and  Jones  &  Furbinger  are 
the  architects. 

The  Barker  Construction  Company  is  getting  along  nicely 
in  the  erection  of  the  Chisca  Hotel,  at  South  Main  and  Lin¬ 
den.  The  exterior  is  of  dark  brick,  set  off  by  light-colored 
stone.  The  exterior  work  is  now  up  to  about  the  fourth  floor 
and  attracts  much  favorable  attention.  Hanker  &  Cairns 
are  the  architects  of  this  building. 

Work  is  under  way  on  the  E.  C.  Atkins  building  on  South 
Main  street  and  West  Butler  avenue.  It  will  cost  about  $80,- 
000.  Hanker  &  Cairns  are  the  architects.  The  structure  is 
of  brick  and  concrete  and  will  be  used  for  their  saw  and  mill 
supply  business.  It  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  Illinois 
Central  station,  for  which  a  contract  was  let  a  few  days  ago. 

The  contract  for  the  new  Illinois  Central  passenger  depot 
that  will  stand  at  South  Main  and  Calhoun  streets  has  been 
let  to  the  James  Alexander  Construction  Company,  of  Mem¬ 
phis.  It  will  be  eight  stories,  of  brick  with  terra  cotta  trim¬ 
mings.  The  contract  price  is  approximately  $475,000,  but 
the  terminals  already  under  way  and  site  will  make  the 
whole  enterprise  a  million  dollars  more.  The  building  will 
be  started  some  time  in  June  and  completed  this  year.  It 
will  be  a  steel  framework.  There  will  be  tile  partitions  and 
some  stone  work  in  the  building. 

The  Columbus  Tile  Company,  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

At  Quitman,  Miss.,  $50,000  in  bonds  have  been  issued  for 
the  building  of  a  new  courthouse  and  jail,  which  was  sold 
to  J.  R.  Sutherlin  &  Co. 

The  recent  death  in  Nashville  of  T.  L.  Herbert,  Sr.,  mem¬ 
ber  of  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  president  of  the  Bush  Building  Com¬ 
pany  and  member  of  T.  L.  Herbert  &  Sons,  was  a  source  of 
much  regret  in  brick  and  building  supply  circles,  where  de¬ 
ceased  was  well  known  and  highly  regarded. 

The  Sibley-Menge  Brick  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
is  considering  a  proposition  made  by  the  Southern  Railroad 
to  open  a  plant  in  Chattanooga.  The  machines  and  kilns 
formerly  used  by  the  Chattanooga  Pressed  Brick  Company 
at  Citico  will  be  used  if  the  movement  is  successful.  The 
movement  of  the  Sibley-Menge  concern  will  be  a  decided 
asset  to  Chattanooga.  The  firm  has  operated  in  Birmingham 
for  many  years,  where  it  has  built  up  a  large  and  remunera¬ 
tive  business.  The  Chattanooga  establishment  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  branch  establishment.  Dixie. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


Material  for  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The  Clay- Worker 
by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  9  1 8 
F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the  same  should  be 
addressed.  A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any 
United  States  patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cts. 

Feed  Regulator:  J.  C.  Schaffer,  of  Toledo,  O.,  1,059,005. 
Patented  April  15,  1913. 

This  invention  has  utility  when  embodied  in  a  feeder  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  material  at  a  constant  rate,  being  especially 
adapted  for  automatic  operation.  Many  classes  of  material 
vary  in  their  feed  quantity  as  to  atmospheric  conditions  or 
other  conditions  of  fineness  or  moisture.  In  many  classes 
of  work  it  is  desirable  to  insure  the  handling  of  a  predeter¬ 
mined  quantity  of  material  as  to  weight.  In  this  instance 
should  the  material  upon  belt  or  way  5  fall  below  the  weight 
determined  upon  as  adjusted  by  the  balance  weight  24,  the 
pulley  22  will  life  the  belt  section  5  and  cause  a  further 
opening  of  the  gate  11  by  means  of  the  levers  20  and  14 
with  connected  parts  resulting  in  allowing  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  material  to  be  fed  upon  the  belt.  As  the  effect  of 
this  increased  volume  reaches  the  pulley  22,  the  mechanism 
wiil  bring  the  gate  11  back  to  its  set  position  for  normal 
operation.  Accordingly,  there  is  accurate  and  positive  con¬ 
trol  of  material  volume  to  be  handled  by  this  feeder  while 


operated  at  constant  speed  rate.  For  convenience  in  in¬ 
stances  where  totals  are  desired,  there  may  be  provided  on 
shaft  27  an  arm  40  to  engage  spider  41  and  thus  operate  the 
motor  42,  which  may  be  graduated  to  read  linear  feet  of  belt 
travel  or  with  setting  for  predetermined  quantity  of  material 
for  running  foot  on  the  belt,  read  directly  in  any  desired  no¬ 
tation  of  pounds,  cubic  yards,  etc. 


Conveyor  Loading  Apparatus:  William  C.  Lawson,  of 
Roanoke,  Va.  1,047,252.  Patented  Dec.  17,  1912. 

The  invention  relates  to  loading  mechanism  for  conveyer 
cars  and  the  like  and  the  primary  objects  are  to  provide  sim¬ 
ple  and  effective  mechanism  for  delivering  material  to  con¬ 
veyer  cars  or  members  without  the  necessity  of  in  any  man¬ 
ner  stopping  the  latter,  to  provide  means  whereby  conveyer 
cars  may  be  passed  by  the  loading  or  delivery  means  in 
rapid  succession  and  each  conveyor  car  to  receive  a  proper 
load  and  to  provide  mechanism  which  will  permit  the  con¬ 
veyor  cars  to  be  loaded  with  different  kinds  of  materials. 


Brick  Handling  Apparatus:  R.  C.  Penfield,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.  1,055,490.  Patented  March  11,  1913. 

In  the  present  day  manufacture  of  bricks  on  a  large  scale, 
wherein  the  green  bricks,  as  delivered  by  an  off  bearing  con¬ 
veyer  from  the  molding  machine,  are  piled  in  hacked  rela¬ 


tion  on  dryer  cars  to  be  moved  in  carloads  to  and  through 
the  dryer  tunnels  and  thence  to  the  kiln  for  burning,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  provision  be  made  for  a  proper  circulation  of 
air  between  the  units  as  assembled  on  the  dryer  car,  so  that 
all  the  bricks  on  the  car  may  be  quickly  and  properly  dried, 
and  it  is  a  further  requisite  that  the  bricks  be  delivered  at 
the  kiln  in  close  compact  formation  on  the  car  so  that  the 
entire  carload  may  be  handled  en  masse  by  a  mechanical 
setter. 

The  present  invention  provides  means  whereby  the  bricks 
are  spaced  apart  upon  entering  the  dryer  tunnels  to  permit 
a  quick  effective  drying,  and  again  brought  together  in  close 
formation  upon  leaving  the  dryer  and  in  readiness  for  lifting 
by  the  mechanical  setter,  such  means  having  also  provision 
for  straightening  and  aligning  the  brick  units  on  the  dryer 
car,  and  in  conjunction  therewith,  means  for  conveniently 
and  expeditiously  handling  the  dryer  cars  as  they  are  de¬ 
livered  to  and  from  the  dryer.  In  the  preferred  embodiment 
shown  the  means  and  devices  to  accomplish  these  ends  are 


mounted  on  and  co-operate  with  a  transfer  car  construction, 
adapted  for  delivering  the  loaded  dryer  cars  to  the  dryer 
tunnels,  and  in  a  slightly  modified  form  for  transferring  the 
dryer  cars  from  the  dryer  tunnels  to  the  kiln. 


THE  SURVEY  HAS  A  FIRE  SALE. 


There  was  a  fire  in  the  Times  building,  occupied  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Sunday,  May  18th,  and  as 
a  result  there  was  a  lot  of  smoke  and  water  damage,  and 
now  the  Survey  is  going  to  clean  house  by  having  a  fire 
sale  of  geological  folios.  The  basement  in  which  the  folios 
were  stored  was  filled  with  smoke  and  many  of  them  were 
burned  or  damaged  and  all  the  geological  folios  left  that 
are  in  condition  to  make  them  useful  will  be  sold  out  at 
the  nominal  price  of  five  cents  each.  Lists  of  those  for  sale 
will  be  furnished  on  application  of  any  one  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase,  which  makes  a  mighty  good  opportunity  for  engineers 
and  others  to  get  a  stock  of  folios  for  a  nominal  price. 
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AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKMAKERS. 


DEMAND  for  vitrified  paving  block  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  vicinity  is  exceptionally  good. 
This  city  is  contemplating  a  lot  of  such  pav¬ 
ing,  and  has  asked  for  bids  on  1,000,000  vitri¬ 
fied  block.  The  resumption  of  work  on  the 
second  section  of  the  North  East  Boulevard 
will  require  2,000,000  blocks  for  the  gutters 
and  crossways.  The  boulevard  runs  from 
Broad  and  Fishers  Lane  northeast  to  the  city 
line,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  yet  to  be  completed  is  from  Second  street  on.  A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  $7,000,000  loan,  recently  acquired  by 
the  city,  will  be  used  for  the  laying  of  new  sewer  mains  and 
for  streets  to  be  paved  with  vitrified  block,  of  which  there 
are  forty-seven.  Many  small  towns  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles  of  Philadelphia  are  contemplating  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  in  vitrified  paving  block. 

Many  new  brick  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  the  near 
future  in  this  city.  An  addition  will  be  built  to  the  new 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Broad  and  Walnut  streets,  by  the  Wide- 
ner-Elkins  interests.  The  properties  at  1336-38  Walnut  street 
have  been  purchased  and  upon  this  ground  the  new  addition, 
which  will  be  twice  the  size  of  the  portion  already  contem¬ 
plated,  will  be  built.  The  building  is  of  brick  with  granite 
trimmings  and  is  modeled  after  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  of 
New  York. 

A  thirty-seven  story  office  building  will  be  erected  in 
South  Penn  Square,  on  the  present  site  of  the  Rothschild 
building,  and  will  require  millions  of  brick. 

Thirty-eight  two-story  dwellings  will  be  Erected  by  the 
Model  Building  Company  on  Ogontz  avenue,  above  Sixty-fifth 
street.  They  are  designed  after  the  modern  English  style 
of  brick  houses,  with  old  timber  and  rough  coat  walls.  The 
plans  and  specifications  were  completed  by  E.  Allen  Wilson. 

Roydhouse-Avery  Company,  Cramp  &  Company,  Irwin  & 
Leighton  and  Linker-Losse  Company  are  estimating  on  plans 
for  a  four-story  brick  and  terra  cotta  fireproof  building,  50 
by  160  feet,  to  be  used  as  a  laboratory.  It  will  be  built  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  after  their  private  plans,  at  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa. 

William  F.  Rafferty  will  erect  twenty-three  two-story  brick 
houses  on  ground  located  on  the  south  side  of  Ontario  street, 
west  of  Emerald,  measuring  210  by  210  feet.  The  total  cost 
will  be  in  the  enighborhood  of  $56,000. 

The  new  law  which  has  recently  been  approved  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tener,  regulating  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  public  buildings,  is  of  much  interest  to  the  archi¬ 
tects  designing  and  the  builders  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hereafter,  in  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  the 
erection  and  construction  of  any  public  building  when  the  cost 
of  such  work  shall  exceed  $1,000,  it  shall  be  the  dtity  of  the 
architect,  engineer  or  other  person  preparing  such  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  plumbing,  heating,  ventilating  and  electrical 
work  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  erection,  construction  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  such  public  buildings  to  receive  separate  bids  upon 
the  different  branches  of  the  work,  and  to  award  the  con¬ 
tract  to  the  lowest  responsible  of  the  bidders. 

S.  B.  Dobbs,  of  Philadelphia,  reports  business  in  building 
brick  as  being  very  good.  The  newly  introduced  rough  buff 
brick,  known  as  “velour,”  is  commanding  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention.  The  company  claims  this  brick  to  be  the  equal  in 
texture  and  character  to  any  rough  brick  made. 

At  present  the  company  is  quite  busy  supplying  brick  for 
the  following  contracts:  Adelphia  Hotel,  13  Chestnut  street, 
which  will  require  700,000  rough  texture  buff  bricks;  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  morgue,  requiring  125,000  American  sized  white 


enamel  bricks;  West  Philadelphia  branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which 
will  require  200,000  rough  texture  buff  brick  and  50,000  light 
impervious  brick;  the  Metropolitan  building,  with  500,000  buff 
bricks  and  terra  cotta;  200,000  red  rough  texture  brick  for 
the  large  country  residence  of  Charles  Oenslagear,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

The  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company  reports  the  demand 
for  this  stock  as  good,  but  that  they  have  been  practically 
unable  to  take  any  new  contracts  as  they  will  be  busy  until 
August  completing  their  old  contracts. 

The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  reports  the  demand 
for  clay  sewer  pipee  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  it  looks 
as  though  there  will  be  no  let-up  in  these  conditions  for  the 
next  three  months. 

A  report  from  the  Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company  is  to 
the  effect  that  business  this  year  has  been  exceptionally  fine 
in  building  brick,  and  orders  to  date  for  this  stock  are  far 
in  advance  of  those  of  last  year.  Although  the  business  has 
been  very  extensive,  they  have  been  able,  by  working  over¬ 
time,  to  get  their  orders  out  on  time.  Last  year  the  com¬ 
pany  experienced  a  shortage  in  transportation  facilities,  but 
this  year  have  not  had  a,ny  such  trouble. 

The  Pine  Grove  Vitrified  Brick  Company  this  year  is  con¬ 
fining  its  activities  to  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  paving 
blocks.  Last  season  the  business  was  more  equally  divided 
between  building  brick  and  vitrified  blocks. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company  says  that  business  is 
on  a  steady  increase,  especially  in  regards  to  the  Mack  vitri¬ 
fied  paving  block.  Mr.  Pardee  says:  “In  practically  all  of 
the  large  contracts  in  the  East,  where  vitrified  paving  block 
was  specified,  the  Mack  block  has  been  selected.  Notable 
among  these  are  the  contracts  of  Wallingford  and  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  Conn. 

The  Independent  Brick  Company  has  recently  secured 
many  contracts  for  its  stocks  and  reports  the  building  brick 
business  very  much  on  the  advance.  The  contract  for  fur¬ 
nishing  the  new  theater  for  Nixon  &  Zimmerman,  with 
1,500,000  hard  brick,  has  been  awarded  to  them.  The  theater 
will  be  erected  by  Fleishman  &  Bro.,  in  Germantown. 

The  Chambers  Brothers  Company  finds  business  in  brick¬ 
making  machines  good.  They  have  just  completed  a  new 
radiated  heat  natural  draft  brick  dryer  and  cars  for  the 
Chattahoochse  Brick  Company,  and  are  now  building  one  for 
the  Arkansas  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  The  Glen-Gery  Shale  Brick  Company,  Reading,  Pa., 
will  shortly  start  up  another  of  the  Chambers  auger  brick 
machines.  This  company  is  making  a  very  fine  red  shale 
brick  for  which  they  are  finding  a  good  demand. 

A  Quaker. 


EXPERT  SERVICE. 


Nothing  is  truer  than  that  “Experience  is  a  dear  teacher,” 
hence  we  advise  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  who  are  think¬ 
ing  of  building  new  plants  or  remodeling  old  ones,  and  want 
the  most  desirable  equipment  and  economical  arrangement 
to  consult  those  who  have  grown  to  be  experts  through  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  brick  business.  In  this  connection  we 
would  call  special  attention  to  the  ad.  of  W.  J.  P.,  on 
page  917  under  the  head  of  ’’Wanted,  Position.”  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  had  a  wide  experience,  his  knowledge  of  clays, 
machinery,  method  of  drying  and  burning,  makes  him  a 
wise  counsellor,  as  wisdom  is  a  valuable  asset  in  the  brick 
business. 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM. 


Howell:  Did  your  boy  pass  all  his  entrance  examinations? 
Powell:  He  was  conditioned  in  the  college  yell. — Woman’s 
Home  Companion. 
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BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


HE  BUILDING  SEASON  has  progressed 
along  satisfactory  lines  for  the  past  two 
or  three  months.  During  the  month  of 
May,  things  have  rather  steadied  in  con¬ 
struction  lines,  although  there  has  been 
no  further  development  to  the  extent 
that  was  anticipated.  This  is  doubtless 
due  to  a  number  of  causes,  including  the  - 
natural  conservatism  which  results  from  a  tariff  change, 
affecting  many  lines  in  which  the  tariff  itself  does  not  have 
any  bearing. 

The  interior  cities  and  towns  are  making  good  progress 
in  the  construction  of  store  buildings,  schoolhouses,  churches, 
•courthouses,  jails  and  other  structures,  many  of  which  are 
being  built  or  planned  of  enduring  brick.  Outside  of  resi¬ 
dences,  the  proportion  of  new  structures  going  into  brick  is 
■very  good.  But  unfortunately  it  is  in  residences  that  the 
bulk  of  new  building  is  being  done.  For  every  structure  of 
the  kind  mentioned  there  may  be  said  to  be  dozens  of  resi¬ 
dences,  and  it  is  a  discouraging  fact  that  as  yet  the  number 
of  dwellings  being  built  of  brick  in  the  Northwest  is  la¬ 
mentably  small.  Some  little  effect  is  to  be  observed  from 
the  work  of  the  National  Association,  but  it  is  quite  surpris¬ 
ing  how  hard  it  is  to  induce  people  to  break  away  from  the 
customs  which  have  called  for  frame  residence  construction. 
The  work  of  the  fire  prevention  association  has  been  very 
emphatic  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  wood  frame  con¬ 
struction  and  the  bulk  of  people  seem  to  appreciate  it  more 
and  more — outside  of  their  residences.  People  will  learn 
and  will  turn  to  brick  in  time.  But  it  seems  to  take  a  lot 
of  time.  The  work  of  a  prominent  real  estate  agent  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  exploiting  a  hollow  tile  constructed 
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residence  at  the  same  cost  as  frame  is  bound  to  give  an  en¬ 
during  effect.  These  houses  are  to  be  seen  going  up  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  cities.  But  as  they  are  to  be  plastered  with 
stucco  over  the  tile,  they  will  reflect  the  use  of  clay  tile  only 
during  the  period  of  construction. 

St.  Paul  paving  is  being  done  largely  by  day  labor  now 
as  a  result  of  a  complaint  that  there  was  a  contractors’  pool, 
which  could  not  be  established,  however.  The  city  is  dab¬ 
bling  with  creosoted  wood  blocks,  but  is  also  using  vitrified 
brick  to  a  limited  extent.  The  comparison  between  the  two 
materials  ought  to  be  clear  in  a  short  time. 

A  reorganization  has  been  effected  in  the  directorate  of 
the  Barr  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Wanamingo,  Minn.  A 
number  of  men  from  nearby  towns  have  been  placed  on  the 
board  and  L.  N.  Engvalls  was  named  as  general  manager. 

Complaint  was  recently  made  by  the  Twin  City  Brick 
Company,  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  freight  charge  of  brick  from 
St.  Paul  to  Duluth  was  exorbitant,  and  requesting  a  rear¬ 
rangement  of  the  rate.  After  due  consideration  the  state 
railroad  and  warehouse  commission  reduced  the  rate  for  the 
150-mile  haul  to  4%  cents,  ordering  that  it  become  effective 
June  20. 

H.  H.  Placke  and  William  Anderson  are  erecting  a  brick 
apartment  building  of  eighteen  suites  at  Nineteenth  street 
and  Second  avenue  South  in  Minneapolis,  to  cost  $40,000. 

Cameron  &  Co.,  the  St.  Paul  general  contractors,  received 
the  work  of  erecting  a  handsome  sales  building  and  storage 
structure  for  the  Ford  Automobile  Company  at  University 
avenue,  near  Park.  The  building  will  be  fireproof  and  will 
cost  $100,000. 

Hoglund  Bros.,  of  Minneapolis,  received  the  general  con¬ 
tract  to  erect  a  modern  brick  school  building  at  St.  Louis 
Park,  a  suburb  of  Minneapolis.  The  building  will  cost  $60,000. 

D.  B.  Tallman,  of  Willmar,  Minn.,  has  had  plans  pre¬ 


pared  by  Long,  Lamoreaux  &  Long,  architects,  Minneapolis, 
for  a  modern  brick  office  building,  to  be  erected  at  Willmar. 
It  will  have  terra  cotta  trim. 

R.  W.  Gibson,  the  New  York  architect,  will  prepare  plans 
for  a  twenty-story  banking  and  office  building  to  he  erected 
jointly  by  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  Soo  Line  on  the 
site  of  the  bank’s  present  building.  The  latter  cost  about 
$275,000  and  is  of  fireproof  construction  with  cut  Bedford  ex¬ 
terior  walls,  and  has  not  been  completed  more  than  half  a 
dozen  years. 

James  L.  Mitchell,  a  prominent  citizen  of  St.  Paul,  has  had 
plans  prepared  by  Hartford  &  Jacobson,  architects,  St.  Paul, 
for  a  handsome  residence  of  brick  and  cement  fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  It  will  be  erected  on  Summit  avenue  between  Al¬ 
bert  and  Pascal.  There  will  be  elaborate  use  of  brick  in 
this  structure,  including  tiled  bathrooms,  three  brick  and 
tile  fireplaces,  brick  terrace,  bricked-in  porches,  pattern 
brick  work  floors  on  the  porches,  and  a  fireplace  on  one 
porch,  brick  and  cement  walls  and  walks,  brick  and  cement 
garage,  etc. 

C.  H.  Forsberg,  of  St.  Paul,  has  the  general  contract  for 
a  modern  three-story  brick  apartment  building  to  be  erected 
at  Ashland  and  Oxford  avenues,  St.  Paul,  by  the  Sperry 
Realty  Company. 

Jarvis  Hunt,  the  well-known  Chicago  architect,  will  draw 
the  plans  for  the  skyscraper  bank  building  to  be  erected  at 
Fourth  and  Robert  streets,  St.  Paul,  by  the  Merchants’  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  The  present  building  on  the  site  is  to  be  razed 
somewhere  about  the  first  of  July. 

Stephen  G.  Harris,  of  Minneapolis,  will  erect  a  modern  tile 
country  home  on  a  leading  road  out  of  Minneapolis — the  Lake 
street  road.  There  will  be  Denison  hollow  tile  walls,  brick 
and  tile  mantels,  tile  roof,  etc.  Victor  Fridlund,  general 
contractor.  T.  Win. 


COURT  RULING  IN  SO-CALLED  TRUST  CASE. 


After  a  long  delay,  the  ruling  in  the  case  charging  the 
Greater  New  York  Brick  Company  with  being  an  organization 
in  restraint  of  trade  was  handed  down  late  in  May,  and  is 
unfavorable  to  the  company.  The  judge  said  in  part: 

“I  am  satisfied  that  the  evidence  before  me,  as  summed 
up,  tends  to  show  that  the  association  in  question  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  manufacture,  production 
and  price  of  brick  in  the  interest  of  its  members,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  there  is  probable  cause  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  combination  to  fix  control  and  regulate  prices 
of  brick,  that  it  is  such  a  combination  or  monopoly  as  vio¬ 
lates  the  anti-trust  laws.  I,  therefore,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  issue  a  summons  against  the  Greater  New 
York  Brick  Company,  and  a  warrant  against  its  officers  and 
directors.  Now,  there  is  no  form  of  complaints  except  depo¬ 
sitions  by  the  various  witnesses  that  were  examined  before 
me,  and  I  take  it  that  that  will  serve  the  purpose  of  an  in¬ 
formation.” 

The  officers  and  directors  were  arraigned  before  Magis¬ 
trate  Freschi  of  the  West  Side  Police  Court  in  New  York 
City,  and  charged  with  violating  the  terms  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Donnolly  anti-monopoly  law  of  New  York  and  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  penal  code  in  alleged  restraint  of  trade. 

Of  course,  the  case  will  now  be  fought  out  in  the  higher 
courts.  There  is  naturally  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  outcome  of  the  case.  Most  radically  inclined 
persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  decision  obtained  in  the 
courts  will  uphold  the  action  of  the  magistrate  in  holding 
them,  but  that  doesn’t  meet  the  views  of  everyone.  The 
effect  will  he  to  create  two  hostile  factions  in  the  trade  and 
it  may,  before  they  know  it,  work  detriment  to  the  entire 
brick  business  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 

Until  the  matter  is  definitely  settled  it  will  be  impossible 
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to  say  whether  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  law  or  not. 
The  Donnolly  act  is  considered  drastic  by  conservatives,  and 
perhaps  it  is.  That  is  for  the  courts  to  say  when  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  threshed  out.  The  brick  men  are  being  made  the 
goats  for  the  present.  No  one  can  say  who  the  radically 
disposed  reformers  will  pounce  upon  next.  The  position  of 
men  who  attempt  to  do  business  in  these  times  is  becoming 
more  and  more  precarious.  None  of  them  can  be  sure  they 
are  right  when  they  go  ahead  and  there  is  never  any  certain 
knowledge  that  they  won’t  be  arrested  before  night  upon  a 
charge  based  upon  the  provisions  of  some  ill-considered  and 
hastily  passed  statute,  planned,  introduced  and  passed  to 
millify  some  combination  of  radicals  who,  unsuccessful  them¬ 
selves,  must  force  unprofitable  methods  upon  those  who 
might  otherwise  do  a  legitimate  and  paying  business.  The 
brick  men  are  no  worse  treated  than  others.  The  same 
conditions  surround  them  all. 

Those  arraigned  were:  Former  Senator  John  B.  Rose, 
president  of  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Company,  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Main,  Rondout,  N.  Y. ;  George  W.  Wash¬ 
burn,  of  Saugerties,  N.  Y.;  Alva  S.  Staples,  Harry  R.  Bring- 
ham,  Frederick  P.  Lutner,  David  Terry  and  George  Hutton, 
Kingston;  Everett  Fowler,  Penton  Fowler,  Jr.,  John  Shankey, 
John  E.  Lynch  and  William  Mallon,  Haverstraw;  William  N. 
Cary,  Mechanicsville;  William  A.  Nicholson  and  Aaron  E. 
Aldrich,  Fishkill  Landing;  George  S.  Allison  and  Lucien  H. 
Washburn,  Stony  Point;  Percival  Goldkin  and  William  W. 
Rider,  Catskill;  Mathew  Hayden,  New  Windsor;  Hiram  Mer¬ 
ritt  and  Clarence  L.  Beakley,  Verplank. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  gentlemen  arraigned  would  con¬ 
sider  he  was  in  pretty  good  company  if  he  were  connected 
with  them.  The  difficulty  in  this  is  that  an  arraignment  is 
a  notice  that  the  person  is  charged  with  breaking  the  law 
and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  business  men  of  great  re¬ 
sources  and  high  personal  integrity  should  be  subjected  to 
the  humiliation  of  arrest  and  arraignment  for  violating  a 
so-called  law  which  may  not  be  constitutional.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  common  practices  of  the  people  who  plume  themselves 
with  being  reformers,  though  what  that  word  reform  has 
been  called  upon  to  bear  in  recent  years  has  created  a  bad 
impression,  and  one  immediately  considers  the  so-called  re¬ 
formers  as  analogous  to  the  suffragettes  of  England,  or  the 
doctrinaire  individuals  of  this  country  whose  half-baked  con¬ 
ceptions  of  probity  would  do  little  or  no  credit  to  any  one 
of  moderate  intelligence.  B.  H.  A. 


MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  POPULAR. 


The  advantage  of  mechanical  appliances  over  hand  labor 
is  quite  apparent  to  all  manufacturers.  When  successful, 
they  are  more  efficient  and  economical,  are  more  dependable, 
aever  go  on  a  strike  and  are  ready  for  business  as  promptly 
Monday  morning  as  any  other  day  in  the  week,  and  do  not 
?et  grouchy  if  required  to  work  overtime  occasionally.  A 
device  that  is  evidently  growing  in  favor  is  the  Mathews 
Gravity  Carrier  (see  ad.  on  page  931),  as  the  reader  will 
aote  on  scanning  the  accompanying  list  of  sales  made  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  It  is  a  fine  record. 

Brick  Conveyer  Sales  Since  January  1st,  1913. 

JANUARY. 

McAlonen  Brothers,  Akron,  O. 

Waldo  Brothers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Baldwin  Brothers,  Collinwood,  O. 

Grume  Brick  Company,  Dayton,  O. 

Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

National  Tube  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

La  Salle  Pressed  Brick  Company,  La  Salle,  Ill. 

Roux  Composite  Brick  Company,  Plant  City,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY. 

Furlow  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mulford  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Worcester  Sandliine  Company,  North  Oxford  Mills,  O. 

Victor  Cushwa  &  Sons,  Williamsport,  Md. 


Calumet  and  Heckla  Smelting  Works,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
Bowman  Brothers  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Clermont  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Clermont,  Pa. 

Alabama  Paving  Company,  Brooksville,  Fla. 

Glencoe  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MARCH. 

Salisbury  Brick  Company,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Atlas  Press  Brick  Company,  Ferris,  Tex. 

W.  L.  Hall,  Madisonville,  Ky. 

Clark  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Malvern,  Ark. 

F.  R.  Williams  Company,  Newton  Falls,  O. 

Wildes  &  Davidson,  Akron,  O. 

Bessmer  Limestone  Company,  W'alford,  Pa. 

Goff-Kirby  Coal  Company,  Euclid,  O. 

American  Building  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Company  (for  re-sale),  Cleveland,  O. 
Brooklyn  Brick  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

De  Soto  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  De  Soto,  la. 

Hancock  Shale  Brick  Works,  Hancock,  Md. 

Diamond  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Ferris,  Tex. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  O. 

Ogeechee  Brick  Company,  Union  Point,  Ga. 

Yadkin  River  Brick  Yard,  Whitney,  N.  C. 

Mormon  Coolie  Brick  Works,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Iron  City  Brick  and  Stone  Company,  East  Liberty,  Pa. 
Carnegiee  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

APRIL. 

Lawrenceburg  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 
Modern  Construction  Company,  Fremont,  O. 

W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Texas  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Ferris,  Tex. 

Kemmeter  Brothers  Brick  Company  (for  re-sale),  Jefferson,  Wis. 
W.  M.  Pattison  Brick  Company  (for  re-sale),  Cleveland,  O. 
Buckshot  Brick  Company,  Greenville,  Tenn. 

Advance  Fire  Clay  Company,  Uhrichsville,  O. 

Caughman  Brothers,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Eldorado  Brick  Company,  Eldorado,  Pa. 

Kemmeter  Brothers  Brick  Company  (second  order),  Jefferson, 
Wis. 

Acme  Shale  Brick  Company,  Weyer,  N.  Y. 

Gregg  Hardware  Company  (for  re-sale),  Detroit,  Mich. 

Atlas  Press  Brick  Works,  Ferris,  Tex. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  Enesley,  Ala. 
Wichita  Falls  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
Barbourville  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Barbourville,  Ky. 

Laurel  Brick  Works,  Laurel,  Miss. 

Warner-Miller  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Springfield  Contractors  Supply  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

C.  B.  Whitmore  Company,  Lacpoart,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  McAuley,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

William  Kelley  Company,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Waters  &  Russlee,  Akron,  O. 

McShaffery  &  Sons,  Akron,  O. 

R.  P.  Burnett,  Cleveland,  O. 

Bessmer  Limestone  Company,  Youngstown,  O. 

Carbon  Limestone  Company,  Lowellville,  O. 

Cuyahoga  Brick  and  Shale  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Gould  &  Maybach,  Collinwood,  O. 

Jno.  B.  Turner  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

United  Railways  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MAY. 

(Up  to  the  16th.) 

Westport  Paving  Brick  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Merry  Brothers,  Augusta,  Ga. 

East  Peoria  Brick  Company,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Burke  Brick  Company,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

South  Zanesville  Sewer  Pipe  and  Brick  Company,  Zanesville,  O. 
Silica  Products  Company,  Portage,  Wis. 

Hocking  Valley  Brick  Company,  Logan,  O. 

Wassail  Brick  Company,  Glouster,  O. 

Barkwill  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Omaha  Clay  Works,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Pressley  Campbell,  Canton,  O. 

Sequin  Vitrified  Paving  and  Face  Brick  Company,  Sequin,  Tex. 
Murray  Roofing  Tile  Company,  Cloverport,  Ky, 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

James  MoCarron,  Youngstown,  O. 

Nelsonville  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Nelsonville,  O. 

Borden  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

John  Kline  Brick  Company,  Wickliffe,  O. 

Portsmouth  Granite  Paving  Brick  Company,  Fire  Brick,  Ky. 
Athens  Brick  Company,  Athens,  Wis. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Windsor  Brick  Company,  Akron,  O. 

U.  S.  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Annabelle,  W.  Va. 


There  is  nobody  questions  but  what  a  system  of  inspecting 
paving  brick  at  the  plant  would  be  more  economical  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  everybody.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  idea,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  the  pav¬ 
ing  brick  association  will  work  out  a  practical  plan,  because 
it  means  quite  a  lot  to  have  the  brick  culled  at  home. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  GENERAL  tightening  up  of  the  money  market 
throughout  the  world  is  to  a  certain  extent  re¬ 
flected  in  the  building  records  at  the  various 
Pacific  Coast  cities  for  the  month  of  May.  Almost 
without  exception  the  record  of  building  permits 
llmtH  issued  for  that  month  show  a  considerable  falling 
’ssISiP  off  in  the  total  as  compared  either  with  the  record 
of  the  month  preceding  or  with  the  month  of  May,  1912.  The 
general  situation,  aside  from  the  financial  depression  which 
the  coast  shares  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  is  considered 
good;  and,  if  the  hoped-for  bettering  of  the  financial  depres¬ 
sion  comes  to  hand,  the  brick  and  other  industries  more  or 
less  dependent  on  building  are  expected  to  have  a  good  fall 
and  winter.  Buildings  are  in  demand  in  most  of  the  coast 
cities,  especially  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  are  only  held 
back  by  the  inability  of  property  owners  to  finance  their 
plans. 

C.  F.  Pratt,  manager  of  the  Pratt  Building  Materials  Com¬ 
pany,  of  this  city,  reports  a  good  demand  for  the  company’s 
specialty — hollow  partition  tile,  as  well  as  for  buff  repressed 
brick.  The  hollow  partition  tile  is  being  used  in  the  state 
armory  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Lieutenant  of  Police  Matheson  of  the  traffic  squad  on 
Market  street  in  this  city,  has  recommended  that  the  street 
be  sprinkled  with  sand  to  prevent  horses  falling  on  the  slip¬ 
pery  asphalt  pavement.  A  good  deal  of  complaint  has  all 


said  to  be  connected  with  the  American  Roofing  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Works  has  contracted 
with  the  Denny-Renton  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  100,- 
000  brick  paving  blocks,  at  the  rate  of  $47.50  per  thousand. 

The  C.  J.  Craycroft  Brick  Company,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  has 
petitioned  to  disincorporate  the  company.  The  directors  of 
the  company  are  C.  J.  Craycroft,  L.  C.  Craycroft,  M.  Craycroft 
and  N.  W.  Craycroft. 

The  Los  Angeles  city  authorities  have  arranged  for  the 
paving  of  Centennial  street  in  that  city  with  brick. 

The  California  State  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  Los 
Angeles  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  operation  of  brick¬ 
yards  within  the  city  limits.  This  case  has  been  up  for 
years,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  now  but  one  important 
brickyard  affected  by  the  decision.  This  is  the  yard  of  J.  C. 
Hadacheck,  which  must  now  be  moved. 

The  Long  Beach  Brick  Company,  of  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
J.  Y.  Parker,  general  manager,  has  the  general  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  building  being  erected  at  Los 
Angeles  for  the  Ford  Automobile  Agency  in  that  city.  The 
building  brick  and  the  white  enamel  brick  used  on  the  front 
are  furnished  from  the  brick  company’s  yard.  Sunset. 

THOSE  WHO  MAKE  THE  “BUILT  RIGHT,  RUN  RIGHT’' 


It  takes  a  lot  of  people  to  manufacture  the  “Built  Right, 
Run  Right”  line  of  clayworking  machinery.  A  part  of  them 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture.  This  is  a  snapshot 


Employes  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Photographed  in  Front  of  Their  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  Factory. 


along  been  made  as  to  the  slipping  of  horses  on  the  asphalt 
paving,  which  seems  particularly  unfitted  for  use  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  fogs,  but  which  have  nevertheless  been  the  usual 
refuge  when  cobblestones  and  basalt  blocks  were  outgrown. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  short  stretches  of  brick  paving 
in  the  entire  city,  but  there  are  still  hopes  of  an  awakening. 

N.  Clark  &  Son  of  this  city  are  still  getting  in  valuable 
orders  for  outside  shipment.  Another  large  order  has  come 
down  from  Portland,  Ore.,  this  time  for  the  brick  for  the 
Morgan  building.  They  have  also  secured  several  good  con¬ 
tracts  for  shipments  to  Los  Angeles.  They  report  a  good 
outlook  for  building  in  central  California,  especially  in  the 
way  of  school  and  other  public  buildings.  The  sewer  busi¬ 
ness  is  fair,  with  excellent  prospects.  A  lot  of  municipali¬ 
ties  in  the  interior  have  sewer  bond  propositions  up,  and 
the  prospect  is  that,  most  of  these  will  be  voted.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  supplying  polychrome  brick  for  the  Alameda  schools 
and  has  a  good  contract  for  pressed  brick  to  be  shipped  to 
Burlingame.  A  three-story  addition  to  the  company’s  terra 
cotta  shop  has  just  been  completed. 

L.  F.  Willan,  contract  manager  for  the  California  Unit 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  with  offices  in  the  I.  W.  Heilman 
building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  looking  over  the  water 
front  at  Long  Beach  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable 
site  for  the  company’s  plant,  which,  according  to  announce¬ 
ments,  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  company  is 


taken  at  the  noon  hour  in  front  of  the  Bucyrus  plant  of  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Company.  No  picture  has  been 
taken  of  the  Willoughby  plant,  where  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  runs  about  the  same  as  at  Bucyrus. 

The  clayworkers  of  the  country  should  be  interested  not 
only  in  the  large  number  of  men,  producing  the  world’s  best 
clayworking  machinery,  but  also  in  the  quality  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  workman.  The  American  Company  makes  it  a  point 
to  get  the  very  best  workmen  available  in  order  that  the 
American  line  of  machinery  may  be  built  so  far  as  possible 
by  specialists  who  are  conversant  with  the  needs  of  each 
individual  machine.  The  American  workmen  are  a  large 
family  of  boosters  for  the  “Built  Right,  Run  Right”  line. 
They  maintain  in  their  own  ranks  bowling  teams,  ball  clubs 
and  other  organizations  which  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
workmen  a  harmonious  whole  and  full  of  vim  and  vigor 
necessary  for  building  an  excellent  line  of  machinery  and 
working  in  harmony  one  with  the  other. 

The  clayworkers  of  the  United  States  are  invited  to  visit 
the  shops  of  the  American  Company,  both  at  Bucyrus  and 
Willoughby.  They  will  always  be  welcome  and  will  find 
many  things  of  interest  to  them.  Incidentally,  they  will  see 
how  carefully  and  conscientiously  the  world’s  best  line  of 
clayworking  machinery  is  made,  and  will  more  fully  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  really  the  best  and  most  faultless  machinery 
that  can  be  built. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


AS  THE  SUMMER  season  advances  the  building  opera¬ 
tions  continue  to  expand,  and  of  all  the  western  cities 
Butte,  Mont.,  leads  in  increased  building  operations 
for  the  month  of  April,  as  compared  with  1912.  Its  gains 
amounted  to  545  per  cent.  According  to  the  Pacific  Builder 
and  Engineer,  Seattle  lost  over  the  same  period  thirty-one 
per  cent.,  Tacoma  gained  thirty-one  per  cent.,  Portland 
gained  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  Spokane  lost  seven  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  building  permits  for  the  month  of  April,  Port¬ 
land  heads  the  list  with  $2,887,885;  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  is  next 
with  $1,100,352;  Seattle’s  permits  amounted  to  $840,595;  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  issued  permits  to  the  amount  of  $675,700,  while 
Spokane  and  Tacoma  both  remained  below  the  $200,000  limit, 
and  were  respectively  $198,363  and  $160,759.  A  partial  tabu¬ 
lation  for  the  month  of  May  gives  about  the  same  compara¬ 
tive  standing. 

The  home  production  matter  hobs  up  every  once  in  a 
while,  and'  right  now  the  Oregon  manufacturers  are  very 
much  concerned  regarding  the  material  to  be  used  for  the 
new  postoffice  building  in  Portland.  The  stonecutters  are 
now  circulating  a  petition  urging  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in 
the  specifications  that  the  building  must  be  built  of  native 
stone,  and  the  clayworkers  are  also  getting  busy  to  get 
their  material  to  the  front.  While  some  face  brick  and 
terra  cotta  is  being  shipped  from  the  East  into  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  total  amount  is  not  near  as  great  as  formerly. 
Figures  published  by  the  Oregon  State  Bureau  of  Mines  are 
very  misleading  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  they  claim  that 
the  importation  of  ceramic  products  into  the  State  of  Ore¬ 
gon  is  over  five  times  the  local  production.  Such  statements 
do  not  foster  any  inducements  to  would-be  clayworkers,  as 
upon  closer  investigation  they  will  be  proved  wrong. 

The  general  clayworking  industry  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  is  not  very  encouraging  and  the  operating  plants  will 
only  make  a  short  season  inasmuch  as  the  brick  stock  on 
hand  at  present  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Seattle 
brickmakers  are  still  shipping  a  large  quantity  of  brick  to 
Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Portland  brickmakers  have 
been  trying  to  keep  up  the  prices,  and  so  far  the  smaller 
summer  yards  have  not  cut  the  prices,  but  as  the  season 
advances  the  present  prices  will  be  lowered. 

The  Farmers  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Bayview,  Wash., 
was  recently  sold  by  the  receiver  of  the  company.  The  high¬ 
est  bid  offered  was  $1,500.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  court 
will  allow  this  sale,  as  the  figure  is  too  low. 

The  old  Beaverton  brickyard  is  being  operated  again  this 
summer  by  Randles  &  Kinsey,  who  were  the  former  owners 
of  this  yard.  They  have  leased  the  plant  for  one  year 
from  the  receiver. 

Geo.  W.  Daniels,  of  Little  Falls,  Wash.,  who  recently  in¬ 
corporated  the  Toronto  Clay  Products  Company,  is  now  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  parties  in  Winlock  in  order  to  establish  the 
new  plant  there  in  place  of  Little  Falls.  Mr.  Daniels  left 
for  the  East  to  place  his  order  for  machinery,  and  will  visit 
his  old  home  in  Toronto,  O. 

Little  Falls,  Wash.,  where  the  sewer  plant  of  the  Standard 
Clay  Company  is  located,  which  burned  down  last  fall,  has 
changed  its  name  by  order  of  the  postoffice  department,  and 
will  be  known  hereafter  as  Vader,  Wash.  It  is  now  likely 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  will  also  adopt  this  name  as  their 
station.  It  was  known  as  Sopenah  on  the  railroad  map. 

The  Whonnock  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000. 
It  is  the  intention  to  enlarge  the  present  plant  at  Whon¬ 
nock  and  put  the  same  on  a  better  financial  footing. 

Kreb  Brothers,  formerly  brickmakers  in  Portland  and 
later  at  Sherwood,  have  moved  to  Tillamook,  Ore.,  and  are 


building  a  brickyard  at  that  place.  They  have  placed  their 
order  for  machinery  with  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company  and  will 
start  operations  about  the  middle  of  June. 

The  L.  C.  Smith  building  in  Seattle,  the  tallest  building 
in  the  West,  has  now  been  finished  with  the  terra  cotta 
setting  to  the  seventeenth  story.  Mr.  W.  J.  Winkle,  who 
has  charge  of  the  terra  cotta  setting,  has  just  returned  from 
California,  where  he  visited  the  Gladden-McBean  Terra  Cotta 
Plant,  and  inspected  the  balance  of  the  terra  cotta  to  be 
shipped  on  this  building.  Siwash. 


CANADA  ENCOURAGES  DRAINAGE. 


Evidence  of  faith  in  farm  drainage  and  a  desire  to  en¬ 
courage  it  has  just  been  manifested  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment.  In  a  report  on  the  tariff  changes  in  Canada,  Consul- 
General  J.  G.  Foster,  of  Ottawa,  says  that  on  May  13,  1913, 
the  Canadian  government  introduced  in  Parliament  a  bill 
calling  for  a  considerable  number  of  changes  in  the  customs 
tariff.  In  accordance  with  the  Canadian  procedure  the  new 
rates  were  made  provisionally  effective  on  that  date.  Among 
the  changes  noted  by  the  consul  is  the  removal  of  duties 
from  traction  ditching  engines  primarily  for  the  construction 
of  irrigational  canals.  Under  the  old  tariff  regulations,  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  kind  paid  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  duty 
and  the  new  law  makes  free  specifically  those  intended  for 
tile  drainage  on  farms.  Traction  plows  are  not  admitted 
free,  neither  are  traction  ditchers  costing  more  than  $3,000, 
the  idea  evidently  being  to  exclude  plow  tractors  on  one 
hand  and  the  big  tractors  for  digging  sewers  on  the  other 
hand  and  to  confine  it  to  farm  drainage.  This  should  not 
only  be  good  news  for  machinery  people  making  these  trac¬ 
tion  ditchers,  but  it  also  stands  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
tile  drainage  is  so  distinctively  worth  while  that  our  en¬ 
terprising  neighbors  are  getting  the  government’s  support 
and  encouragement. 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  BACK  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 


Some  time  ago  an  architectural  critic  remarked  that  we 
are  beginning  to  rout  hypocrisy  out  of  the  house  and  make 
the  back  of  the  house  harmonize  with  the  front.  There  is  a 
whole  lot  of  hypocrisy  about  the  old  time  houses  and  also 
about  many  big  business  buildings.  They  pretend  to  have 
no  backs  when  they  really  have  them.  Fancy  brick  and 
elaborate  trim  of  one  kind  and  another  is  put  in  the  front 
and  then  all  the  balance  of  the  house  is  made  up  of  anything 
that  will  hold,  regardless  of  whether  it  presents  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance  or  not.  This  is  a  point  that  was  touched  on  by  an 
architect  during  convention  week  at  Chicago.  Dwelling  on 
architecture  and  architectural  possibilities  he  made  a  plea 
for  more  consistency  in  house  building,  for  the  extending 
of  substantially  the  same  face  brick  combination  around  the 
sides  and  backs  of  the  houses  that  is  used  in  the  front.  This 
is  a  plea  that  has  been  echoing  about  the  country  for  some 
time  now,  to  give  the  sides  and  backs  of  the  houses  more 
architectural  attention  and  a  bigger  public  position  generally. 

The  back  of  the  home,  for  example,  is  a  mighty  important 
part  of  the  home  in  private  life  and  so  far  we  have  not  taken 
enough  stock  in  the  idea  of  making  it  just  as  beautiful  and 
appealing  as  the  front  of  the  house.  The  brick  manufacturer 
should  lend  encouragement  to  this  new  idea  of  making  the 
back  of  the  home  just  as  good  as  the  front,  and  the  chances 
are  better  right  now  for  lending  this  encouragement  than 
ever  before.  There  are  some  other  factors  that  enter.  Peo¬ 
ple  with  automobiles  and  garages  on  their  back  lot  naturally 
go  and  come  through  the  back  way  more  than  formerly.  Also 
they  take  more  interest  and  pride  in  the  back  part  of  their 
home  and  have  visitors  there  more  often  than  formerly.  In 
other  words,  the  time  seems  ripe  for  pushing  this  idea  of 
more  face  brick  and  architectural  beauty  in  the  back  of  the 
home.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  the  face  brick  trade  and  it  is 
one  that  will  in  the  course  of  time  bring  enough  additional 
satisfaction  to  the  builders  of  homes  to  well  repay  them  for 
the  little  extra  it  adds  to  the  original  cost  of  construction. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Brickmakers  of  the  West  Not  Affected  by  Tariff  Agitation. 

Editor  Tiie  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  very  busy  and  running  to  our  full  capacity.  Have 
contracts  ahead  that  will  take  our  entire  product  for  the  rest 
of  this  year.  General  conditions  in  the  West  seem  very  sta¬ 
ple  and  tariff  agitation  does  not  seem  to  cut  much  figure. 

L.  U.  Nickell, 

Fulton,  Mo.  Fulton  Fire  Brick  Company. 


Ohio  Fire  Brick  for  Distant  Points. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that  we 
are  shipping  “Corundite”  fire  brick  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Have  just  completed  shipments  of  about  ten  carloads  for 
sugar  refining  furnaces  at  Oxnard  and  Dyer,  Cal.  We  are 
also  continuing  to  ship  our  “Corundite”  goods  to  Germany, 
Denmark  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Massillon  Stone  and  Fire  Brick  Company. 
Massillon,  O. 

Kansas  Plants  Changing  from  Gas  to  Coal  for  Burning  Brick. 
Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

There  are  not  many  brick  plants  running  in  the  gas  belt 
of  Kansas,  owing  to  the  gas  shortage  and  other  conditions 
in  the  brick  trade  that  are  familiar  to  most  clayworkers. 
We  have  been  trying  out  coal  and  find  it  very  hard  so  far 
to  get  a  nice  red  color  with  this  fuel.  We  understand  there 
are  plants  in  the  East  that  are  getting  good  colors  with 
coal  for  fuel  and  presume  in  time  we  will  be  able  to  work 
it  out  to  our  satisfaction,  but  it  has  been  slow  work.  We 
expect  to  make  application  for  insurance  in  your  Reciprocal 
Insurance  Bureau  as  soon  as  our  present  policy  expires.  We 
have  an  organization  in  Kansas  that  takes  care  of  our  lia¬ 
bility  insurance  in  the  same  way. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am  Yours  Truly, 

J.  M.  Bogue, 

Manager  Verdigris  Valley  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 


Brick  From  Sand. 

Editor  The  Clay-W'orker: 

I  was  glad  to  know  that  you  did  not  come  to  any  harm 
by  the  flood,  but  you  were  lucky  if  you  did  not  get  wet  feet. 

I  have  been  down  here  one  month,  building  kilns  for  a 
new  St.  Petersburg  Ornamental  Stone  and  Brick  Company. 
I  have  got  two  small  kilns  finished.  These  brick  are  made 
by  an  entirely  new  process.  They  are  made  from  pure 
white  sand,  but  any  sand  will  do.  They  put  coloring  in  fhe 
sand  of  v/hatever  color  they  want  the  brick,  then  they  mix 
something  else  with  the  sand  to  make  it  bond  together. 
Tkey  have  sea  white,  black  and  all  kinds  of  colors,  and 
it  makes  as  good  hard  brick  as  I  have  ever  seen,  as  good  as 
shale  or  clay.  They  are  made  on  a  dry  press  machine  and 
can  he  made  and  burned  just  as  cheap  as  the  clay  brick, 
as  it  takes  only  1,500  degrees  to  burn  a  hard  building  brick 
and  2,000  degrees  to  burn  a  paving  block,  and  the  blocks 


burn  hard,  almost  like  pig  iron.  This  company  has  bought 
the  right  of  this  state  as  the  mixture  is  patented.  This  is  a 
good,  strong  company  of  up-to-date  business  men,  and  they 
expect  to  start  up  eighteen  or  twenty  plants  like  this  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  Florida.  T.  W.  Dennis. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


New  Denver  Brick  Company. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  will  increase  its  capacity  from 
20,000  brick  to  50,000  brick  per  day.  We  will  install  new 
and  larger  kilns  and  dryer,  together  with  increasing  our. 
power  plant.  The  incorporators  are  J.  A.  Holley,  George 
Rohwer  and  R.  M.  Benton.  Our  factory  and  clay  banks  are 
located  at  Castle  Rock,  Colo.,  thirty-one  miles  south  of  Den¬ 
ver,  and  our  city  office  is  in  Denver. 

We  will  manufacture  stiff  mud  face  and  common  brick, 
hollow  tile,  fireproofing,  drain  tile  and  silo  blocks,  together 
with  pavers  and  fire  brick.  We  have  the  finest  red  burning 
and  buff  burning  clay  yet  found  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  red  burning  clay  burns  from  a  cherry  red  to  an 
Indian  red,  with  a  true  steel  blue  flash,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  effects  we  have  ever  seen.  This  clay  also  burns 
a  natural  brown  glaze  without  the  use  of  salt.  Our  buff  clay 
burns  a  buff  color,  old  gold  and  ivory.  We  had  to  increase 
our  capacity  to  meet  the  demand  for  our  new  colors. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Tiie  Clay  Products  Company, 

Denver,  Colo.  By  R.  M.  Benton. 


Heard  in  New  England. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Brickmaking  is  well  under  way  and  most  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  plants  are  ready  to  deliver  their  first  burnings. 
Nearly  all  the  yards  in  Southern  New  England  were  prac¬ 
tically  cleaned  out  during  the  long  fall  and  early  spring, 
and  new  brick  were  required  to  fill  the  orders  this  season. 
While  it  is  too  early  to  say  definitely  what  is  being  done, 
information  so  far  received  shows  that  practically  all  plants 
will  be  operated  to  capacity.  Demand  for  brick  in  all  classes 
of  construction  work  has  increased  of  late,  and  promises  to 
be  active  this  season.  The  high  cost  of  timber  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  agitation  of  fireproof  construction  are  responsible  for 
much  of  this  New  England  drift  to  brick.  Experts  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  drift  has  only  just  begun  and  look  for¬ 
ward  confidently  to  the  time  when  other  forms  of  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  largely  superseded. 

William  J.  Condon,  of  Boston,  formerly  connected  with 
Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  entered  the  face  brick  business  for 
himself  practically  a  year  ago.  He  has  had  a  successful 
initial  year.  Some  of  his  contracts  were  the  High  School 
of  Applied  Arts,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  a  new  theater  at  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and  another  at  New  Britain,  Conn.;  a  church  at  Web¬ 
ster,  another  at  Newbury  and  a  third  at  Belmont,  Mass.; 
town  hall  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.;  and  a  public  library  at  East 
Boston.  Hiram. 

Notes  From  Illinois  Ciay  Field. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  Decatur  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Decatur, 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  construction  of  its  new  fac¬ 
tory  buildings  to  Lunn  &  Son.  About  half  a  million  brick 
will  be  used.  Twenty  cars  of  block  brick  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Danville  Brick  Company,  of  Danville. 

Edmund  H.  Haeger,  of  Dundee,  secretary  of  the  D.  H. 
Haeger  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Elgin,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Elgin  district  union  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society. 

John  Vance,  who  recently  purchased  the  Aledo  Brick  and 
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Tile  Works  at  Aledo,  has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Tri- 
County  Light  and  Power  Company,  whereby  that  concern  will 
supply  electric  power  for  the  operation  of  machinery  for 
five  years.  About  fifty  horsepower  will  be  required. 

The  Boss  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Kewanee,  which 
has  erected  new  factory  buildings  recently,  placed  an  order 
with  the  Gillette  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Woodhull,  for 
forty-two  cars  of  hollow  brick. 

F.  E.  Fleigle,  of  Morrisonville,  has  installed  electric  lights 
at  his  plant,  so  that  a  night  shift  can  be  employed. 

Thomas  &  Eldredge  have  opened  a  brick  and  tile  factory 
in  Symmes  township,  Edgar  county,  one  mile  north  of  Oli¬ 
ver.  A  building  120x72  has  been  erected  to  house  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  twenty-four  horsepower  engine  supplies  the 
power,  the  water  supply  is  furnished  by  a  natural  spring. 
Three  sections,  each  with  a  capacity  of  one  carload  of  tile 
or  brick,  make  up  the  drying  room.  In  the  fall  more  power 
will  be  installed  and  another  grinder  put  into  use.  All  sizes 
of  tile  will  be  manufactured.  Samuel  Thomas  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  clay  industry  and  Carry  Eldredge  has  been 
in  business  in  Edgar  county.  S.  P.  Ring. 


An  Exponent  of  the  Continuous  Kiln. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

In  reading  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker 
entitled  “Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Continuous 
Kiln,”  I  must  take  issue  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Hardy,  of  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  England.  One  would  think  to  read  the  article  that 
the  continuous  kiln  was  inferior  in  every  way  to  the  down- 
draft  kiln.  Without  any  further  comment  on  the  enormous 
saving  of  the  fuel,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  set  forth 
by  Richard  B.  Hoehne  in  a  splendid  three-seried  article,  in 
previous  issues  of  The  Clay-Worker,  the  continuous  kiln 
is  capable  of  burning  practically  100  per  cent,  of  clean 
colored  hard  brick.  Take  our  own  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  instance,  say  a  radius  of  100  miles  around  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  We  have  in  this  district  some  fifty  continu¬ 
ous  kilns,  for  the  most  part  common  ordinary  Hoffman  type 
(endless  tunnel)  continuous  kilns.  These  kilns  supply  all 
the  common  bricks  for  the  market,  and  in  these  kilns  are 
burned  red  stock  bricks  and  red  press  bricks  of  even  color 
and  hardness  without  efflorescence.  There  are  no  “seconds” 
from  the  continuous  kilns  and  the  burn  is  certainly  superior 
to  most  of  the  down-draft  kilns  that  I  have  seen.  When  Mr. 
Hardy  or  anyone  else  states  that  the  continuous  kiln  pro¬ 
duces  goods  fifty  per  cent,  inferior  to  the  down-draft  kiln, 
he  or  they  do  not  understand  the  continuous  principle  of 
burning  clay  ware.  A  continuous  kiln  in  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  burner  is  certainly  an  expensive  luxury,  but 
let  an  experienced  continuous  kiln  man  take  hold,  and  you 
get  all  hard  bricks  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  consumption 
of  from  200  to  250  pounds  of  coal  equal  to  British  Columbia 
bituminous  screenings,  such  as  is  used  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
to  1,000  bricks.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  second  part 
of  his  article  where  he  mentions  the  continuous  compartment 
or  chambered  kiln,  for  the  reason  that  besides  burning  ware 
that  is  not  usually  burned  in  ordinary  continuous  kilns,  this 
kiln  has  the  advantage  of  being  arranged  to  dry  stiff  mud 
bricks  taken  directly  from  the  machine  and  set  in  install¬ 
ments  in  place  to  be  dried  off  and  burned  without  further 
handling. 

This  is  the  kiln  and  the  system  that  the  brickmakers  are 
coming  to.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  best 
tunnel  dryer  is  too  hot  at  the  “hot  end”  and  too  wet  at  the 
wet  end”  and  is  a  scummer  of  bricks  and  a  waster  of  heat. 
The  initial  drying  of  bricks  requires  low  heat  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  The  tunnel  drying  system  overdoes  the  moist 
condition  and  carries  water  smoke  from  the  hot  end  which 
condenses  on  the  cold  wet  bricks  at  the  “wet  end.”  The 
system  cannot  be  anything  but  an  empirical  method,  and  all 
tunnel  dryers  dry  bricks  without  checking,  if  worked  con¬ 


tinuously,  although  we  scarcely  ever  find  two  alike.  With 
the  drying  of  the  bricks  in  the  continuous  compartment  kiln, 
we  can  supply  the  correct  amount  of  moisture  and  heat,  and 
dry  the  bricks  with  clean  vapor  and  clean  heat  entirely, 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  scumming  or  efflorescence.  As 
to  the  burning,  the  compartment  kiln  is  at  its  best  with  oil 
firing,  gas  firing  or  fine  fuel  of  any  kind.  With  an  oil  and 
steam  fire,  we  have  air  for  combustion  from  the  adjoining 
just  burned  compartment  at  from  1,000°  F.  The  steam  is 
dry  or  superheated  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  pounds 
pressure,  the  oil  pressure  being  from  eight  to  ten  pounds, 
making  a  gaseous  noiseless  combustion  more  like  a  gas 
flame  than  gas  itself.  One  thousand  cubic  feet  of  producer 
gas  has  from  120  M.  B.  T.  U.  while  one  gallon  of  oil  fuel 
contains  from  120  M.  to  150  M.  B.  T.  U. 

The  best  burning  conditions  with  the  easiest  burning  clay 
will  use  some  20,000  cubic  feet  of  producer  gas  to  burn  1,000 
bricks.  In  direct  firing  in  the  compartment  kiln,  twenty  gal¬ 
lons  of  fuel  oil  per  1,000  bricks  is  all  that  will  be  required. 
Pulverized  coal  is  burned  in  the  same  kind  of  a  furnace  with 
the  omission  of  the  steam  blast,  and  the  addition  of  a  pocket 
to  receive  the  ash.  Sawdust,  fine  wood  or  shavings,  in  fact 
any  fine  fuel,  may  be  burned  in  this  manner  by  building  the 
furnaces  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  fuel.  Therefore  I 
state  again  that  the  continuous  compartment  kiln  in  which 
bricks  are  dried  and  burned  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
stiff  mud  machine,  is  the  kiln  that  all  up-to-date  brickmakers 
will  soon  have,  and  the  writer  proposes  to  build  the  first, 
if  some  one  else  does  not  beat  me  to  it.  When  we  know 
that  there  are  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.  in  natural  gas  and  that  the 
best  producer  gas  contains  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  this 
amount,  we  understand  the  reason  that  producer  gas  must 
have  air  of  combustion  heated  to  a  high  degree,  which  is 
the  natural  condition  for  the  continuous  compartment  kiln. 
The  fact  that  these  kilns  will  burn  all  kinds  of  ware  should 
certainly  be  an  “advantage”  rather  than  a  “disadvantage,” 
as  Mr.  Hardy  says.  Such  a  continuous  kiln  as  I  have  outlined 
will  mean  that  the  drying  and  burning  are  one  continuous 
operation,  under  one  man’s  supervision  under  one  roof,  and 
will  cut  the  present  cost  of  brickmaking  100  per  cent. 

Wm.  Butler. 


Why  Some  Brick  Plants  Are  Successful  and  Why  Some 

Are  Not. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

In  a  bustling,  wide-awake  town  of  some  10,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Missouri,  are 
two  brick  plants.  For  obvious  reasons  we  shall  call  this 
town  Albino,  and  shall  call  the  successful  plant  the  Albino 
Products  Company  and  the  other  the  Albino  Brick  Company. 

The  Albino  Products  Company  was  organized  about  six 
years  ago  by  a  man  well  known  and  well  posted  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  of  which  he  is  today  the  master  mind. 

The  Albino  Brick  Company  was  organized  about  three 
years  ago  by  the  president  of,  say  a  newspaper  company,  and 
who  has  had  control  of  this  company  since  its  inception. 

The  Products  Company  turns  out  a  well  known  block 
which  we  shall  call  the  Race  Track  block,  and  which  enters 
into  successful  competition  with  all  of  the  well-known  block 
in  northeastern  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania,  and  is  made 
from  one  of  the  finest  shale  deposits  in  the  country. 

A  word  about  their  equipment  and  method  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  Their  shale  bank  is  located  in  a  hill  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  plant  and  consists  of  about  a  twenty-five- 
foot  bank  with  practically  no  over-burden. 

The  shale  is  blasted  down  and  loaded  into  cars  by  hand 
by  piece  work  and  then  is  carried  to  the  pan  by  mule,  the 
track  being  on  a  slight  down  grade  to  the  plant. 

It  is  here  ground  and  run  through  the  usual  machinery 
and  through  the  usual  dryer  and  into  the  kilns.  (The  object 
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of  this  article  is  not  to  describe  equipment,  but  rather  the 
management.) 

The  superintendent  of  this  plant,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr. 
DeJones,  is  a  practical  paving  brick  man  and  has  been  with 
the  company  since  its  start,  as  has  their  general  manager, 
Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  DeJones  has  a  well-organized  force  and  is  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys  at  the  plant.  Mr.  Smith  comes  out  from  his 
office  in  town  about  twice  a  week  and  gives  Mr.  DeJones  in¬ 
structions  about  the  various  shipments,  but  never  interferes 
with  the  operation  of  the  plant,  he  leaving  that  entirely  to 
Mr.  DeJones,  holding  him  (Mr.  DeJones)  responsible  for 
results. 

This  plant  is  always  oversold  and  should  you  go  on  the 
plant  today  you  will  find  little  or  no  brick  in  the  pile,  the 
cars  being  loaded  direct  from  the  kilns. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  handles  the  selling  end,  never  hesitates 
to  sell  when  the  abrasion  and  absorption  test  are  the  severest, 
knowing  that  his  product  will  meet  all  requirements. 

A  person  going  on  the  plant  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
by  the  smoothness  of  the  operation  of  the  entire  system. 

Starting  at  the  shale  bank,  one  can  notice  the  shale  load¬ 
ers  pick  out  an  occasional  piece  of  sand  rock  and  what  few 
pieces  escape  them  the  pan  man  picks  out. 

At  the  machine  the  bar  comes  out  at  the  same  temper, 
showing  the  skilled  judgment  of  the  pug  mill  man,  and  the 
off  bearers  handle  the  blocks  as  if  they  were  personally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  plant.  The  transfer  men  handle  the  cars 
like  they  were  eggs  instead  of  green  paving  block. 

The  setters  are  as  careful  in  setting  them  as  if  they 
were  setting  any  press  face  brick.  And  now  we  are  up  to 
the  burning  gang.  The  writer,  who  has  possibly  been  on 
every  paving  brick  plant  in  the  country,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  never  seen  the  equal  of  the  burns  that  one  sees  on  this 
plant,  No.  1  block  down  to  the  bottom  course,  and  the  lower 
course  being  a  very  fine  No.  2. 

In  closing  the  kiln  the  burner  uses  the  settling  rod,  cones 
and  pulls  test  pieces  to  finally  decide  when  the  kiln  is  fin¬ 
ished. 

In  loading  the  burned  product,  such  good  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  from  the  bank  to  the  burned  kiln  that  there  is  little 
or  no  culling  in  the  cars,  consequently  practically  all  of  the 
product  goes  out  for  No.  1  stuff. 

Now  let  us  go  over  to  the  other  plant,  the  Albino  Brick 
Company. 

As  we  enter  this  plant  the  first  thing  that  meets  our  eye 
is  thousands  and  thousands  of  paving  block  or  things  hav¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  paving  block,  and  as  we  walk  up  to  one  of 
the  piles  and  examine  them  at  closer  range  we  find  all  kinds 
of  brick  mixed  up,  some  as  soft  as  salmon  and  some  few 
burned  to  the  proper  temperature,  and  others  burned  up  to 
a  clinker. 

Leaving  these  piles,  let  us  journey  around  the  plant  to 
the  pit. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  our  eye  is  the  over-burden, 
there  being  at  some  places  as  much  as  twelve  feet  of  sand 
rock  and  in  other  places  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  yellow 
clay  mixed  with  gravel  and  some  limestone  pebbles.  Under 
this  we  see  about  from  four  to  seven  feet  of  a  yellow  shale, 
then  about  eighteen  inches  of  coal  and  then  about  six  or 
seven  feet  of  a  mixture  of  shale,  fire  clay  and  surface  clay, 
usually  called  conglomerate.  Under  this  is  about  five  feet 
of  shale  (fine  brown  to  blue)  and  under  this  about  two  feet 
of  coal  and  under  this  about  six  feet  of  fire  clay. 

You  notice  that  the  pit  is  below  drainage  and  find  the 
only  means  of  pumping  is  by  ,a  small  gasoline-driven  centrif¬ 
ugal  pump.  The  superintendent  informs  us  that  when  it 
rains  very  hard  the  plant  is  forced  to  shut  down  on  account 
of  the  pit  being  flooded,  and  for  two  or  three  days  afterward 
the  plant  is  able  to  run  at  only  one-half  capacity,  owing  to 


the  plastic  fire  clay  and  surface  clay  being  wet  and  choking 
up  the  screen  plates  in  the  pans  and  also  coating  over  the 
upper  screens. 

The  superintendent,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  White,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  was  the  eighth  man  who  had  held  the  po¬ 
sition  (superintendent)  since  the  plant  started  three  years 
ago. 

This  plant  has  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  50,000 
block  daily,  yet  in  the  three  years  of  its  existence  had  not 
averaged  20,000  per  day. 

The  plant  was  built  by  a  well-known  machine  company 
and  had  the  best  of-  machinery,  dryers  and  kilns,  and  yet 
because  the  president  and  general  manager,  whom  we  shall 
call  Mr.  Black,  refused  to  allow  any  money  to  be  spent  in 
maintenance,  is  in  very  bad  repair.  The  pans,  shafting,  ma¬ 
chine  cutter  and  cars  looked  as  if  they  had  been  in  use  fOF 
twenty  years,  and  the  kilns  are  falling  to  pieces  for  the  want 
of  a  little  masonry. 

To  go  back  to  the  pit,  on  account  of  the  variation  in  the 
mixture,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  anything  like  a  uni¬ 
form  test  on  the  block,  some  burning  as  high  as  fifty  per 
cent,  loss  in  the  rattler  and  some  as  low  as  seventeen  per 
cent,  (new  test). 

Again,  in  the  burning  we  noticed  that  some  of  the  block 
which  happen  to  contain  more  fire  clay  than  shale  were  set 
in  the  bottom,  while  some  containing  nearly  pure  shale  would 
be  set  near  the  top,  and  some  made  of  pure  fire  clay  were  set 
in  the  bottom,  burning  up  the  shale  brick  and  under-burning 
the  fire  clay,  and  as  both  clays  (fire  clay  and  shale)  looked 
the  same  in  coming  out  in  the  bar  at  the  machine,  there 
was  no  way  of  determining  which  was  which,  until  after 
they  were  burned. 

In  the  pit  we  found  most  demoralizing  conditions  to  exist. 

The  material  was  loaded  at  so  much  a  car  by  a  lot  of  for¬ 
eigners,  and  they  loaded  anything  and  everything  that  came 
within  reach,  some  cars  being  almost  pure  sand  rock,  some 
pure  fire  clay,  some  pure  yellow  clay  and  others  shale,  with 
absolutely  no  regard  for  uniformity  or  mixture;  in  fact,  it 
was  an  impossibility  to  load  any  one  kind  of  material  for 
more  than  one  hour  at  a  time. 

In  the  dry  pan  rooms  we  found  six  men  to  the  pan,  mak¬ 
ing  twelve  men  to  both,  Mr.  Black  insisting  on  keeping  this 
number  of  men  there  over  Mr.  White’s  protest. 

We  found  that  any  and  everybody  would  take  a  hand  at 
tempering  at  the  pug  mill,  the  bar  coming  out  at  times  like 
iron,  at  other  times  like  jelly,  which  accounted  for  the  cutter 
troubles  they  had. 

In  the  machine  room  we  found  an  equally  bad  condition 
existing. 

The  machine  was  laminating  very  badly  and  the  cutter 
looked  like  it  was  cuting  radius  brick  instead  of  pavers,  and 
occasionally  would  forget  to  cut  at  all. 

The  dryer  fortunately,  being  of  the  fool-proof  order, 
seemed  to  be  in  pretty  fair  working  order,  and  we  noticed 
the  brick  coming  out  were  good  and  dry. 

Now  to  the  setters,  who  seem  to  be  bent  on  getting  in 
their  task,  regardless  of  how  they  set  the  brick. 

We  noticed  places  where  the  blocks  were  all  jammed 
together  with  no  flues  between  them  and  in  burnt  kilns  we 
noticed  the  result  of  this,  where  the  block  were  all  bloated 
and  stuck  together  in  patches,  where  the  blue  smoke  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  get  out  (the  material  being  of  a  high 
carboniferous  nature). 

The  burning,  however,  was  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  having  two  illiterate  foreigners  for  burners;  neither 
one  of  them  could  talk  Uncle  Sam. 

The  finishing  was  done  entirely  by  guess  and  as  a  natural 
result  some  kilns  were  burned  up  and  some  had  to  be  reset, 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  ware  being  burned  properly, 
the  other  seventy-five  per  cent,  either  salmon  or  burned  up 
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to  a  cinder;  in  fact,  the  superintendent  told  us  he  had  to 
dynamite  four  kilns. 

You  will  naturally  ask  why  this  condition  of  affairs  ex¬ 
isted,  and  a  talk  with  Mr.  White  enlightened  us  on  this  point. 

He  stated  he  was  pit  boss,  factory  foreman,  master  me¬ 
chanic,  engineer,  time-keeper,  shipping  clerk,  loading  inspec¬ 
tor,  burner,  (although  being  held  responsible  for  the  burning, 
Mr.  Black  gave  the  orders  to  the  firemen  when  to  close  up  a 
kiln  or  when  not  to)  cashier,  superintendent;  in  fact,  he 
sometimes  had  to  do  common  labor  work. 

Mr.  Black,  as  formerly  stated,  was  not  a  practical  brick 
man,  came  out  to  the  plant  every  morning  and  camped  on 
the  job  all  day,  totally  ignored  his  superintendents  and  is¬ 
sued  whatever  orders  he  saw  fit  to  the  men.  As  a  result, 
discipline  was  demoralized. 

By  trying  to  economize  in  labor  he  went  to  extremes  and 
lost  ten  times  as  much  as  he  gained. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  no  business  to  try  to  make  pav¬ 
ing  brick  out  of  his  material,  as  it  was  not  fit  for  it,  being 
entirely  too  erratic,  besides  having  absolutely  no  uniformity, 
he  informing  me  that  he  had  a  million  block  on  the  yard, 
but  he  could  not  guarantee  any  of  them  to  go  under  thirty. 

While  we  were  standing  talking  to  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  White 
came  up  and  informed  him  that  they  were  out  of  hack-saw 
blades  and  to  order  a  dozen.  Later  on,  while  in  the  yard  office, 
Mr.  Black  rang  up  his  city  office  and  instructed  the  secretary 
•of  the  company  to  go  to  the  hardware  store  and  buy  two 
blades  and  bring  them  out  with  him. 

To  summarize,  the  first  described  plant  had  everything 
that  goes  toward  making  a  successful  business,  finest  of 
material,  disciplined  operating  force,  efficient  management, 
leading  up  to  the  finality,  a  finished  product  that  was  at  the 
head  of  its  class,  while  on  the  other  plant  we  find  the  most 
miserable  material  to  start  with,  a  plant  with  no  organization, 
its  operating  equipment  all  run  down  through  a  false  econo¬ 
my  in  eliminating  maintainance,  its  operating  head  loaded 
down  with  routine  work  which  should  have  been  intrusted  to 
skilled  assistants,  and  above  all,  having  at  its  head  a  man 
of  the  type  who  will  sacrifice  a  dollar  to  save  a  penny. 

There  are  plenty  of  both  of  these  kinds  of  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country,  but  rarely  does  one  find  an  opportunity  to 
have  both  extremes  at  the  same  place  for  comparison. 

As  we  were  going  away,  Mr.  Black  informed  us  that  he 
had  organized  the  Albino  Brick  Company  to  make  vitrified 
pavers  and  that  he  would  make  them  or  bust,  and  it  is  just 
.these  sentiments  that  break  up  a  lot  of  brick  companies, 
and  we  believe  that  if  he  persists  in  his  policy  of  trying  to 
make  pavers  he  will  surely  bust  before  long  unless  he  has 
.at  hand  a  big  fat  pork  barrel.  St.  Louis. 


BALCONIES  AND  WINDOW  GARDENS. 


New  York  is  going  back  to  brick  as  a  building  material. 
More  than  a  billion  bricks  were  used  in  the  greater  city  last 
year,  an  increase  of  ninety-three  million  over  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

It  is  noticeable  that  this  increased  use  of  brick  leads  to 
lighter  and  more  cheerful  styles  of  house  front  in  the  newer 
portions  of  the  city.  The  brownstone  that  filled  the  older 
■cross  streets  with  monotony  and  gloom  is  obsolete.  Newer 
apartment  house  types  can  easily  be  kept  from  becoming 
rigid  or  depressing.  In  Brooklyn  and  in  the  Bronx  the  city 
has  a  fine  chance  to  beautify  apartment  house  sections  by  a 
better  treatment  of  house  fronts.  * 

Two  neglected  features  would  add  much  to  New  York 
apartments — balconies  and  window  gardens.  In  the  endless 
apartment  house  districts  of  Berlin  every  flat  has  two  or 
even  more  balconies.  Tenants  expect  balconies  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Vv'indow  gardens  and  boxes  of  flowers  on  balcony 


railings  are  equally  the  custom.  The  result  is  delightful 
variety  and  color  in  street  vistas.  Geraniums  and  trailing 
vines  brighten  the  house  walls  for  miles,  and  on  hot  days 
the  balconies  afford  flat  dwellers  a  better  place  to  sit  than 
the  fire  escape. 

With  a  little  forethought  New  York  architects  could  easily 
make  room  for  these  things.— New  York  Evening  World. 


BIG  GAIN  IN  BUILDING. 


Although  aggregate  building  operations  in  sixty-five  cities 
of  the  United  States  showed  a  net  loss  of  three  per  cent, 
during  the  five  months  ending  May  31,  the  operations  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  showed  a  gain  of  forty-four  per  cent.,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  American  Contractor,  Chicago. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  aggregate  operations  in 
sixty-five  cities  showed  a  net  gain  of  three  per  cent.,  while 
the  operations  in  Indianapolis  showed  a  gain  of  twenty-nine 
per  cent.  The  total  operations  for  May  in  the  sixty-five  cities 
was  $80,609,773,  and  for  the  five  months  ending  May  31 
reached  $289,148,595. 


END  OF  RECEIVERSHIP  OF  OHIO  COMPANY. 


Oscar  Bunke,  for  a  number  of  years  receiver  of  the  Ohio 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Shawnee,  O.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  receivership  of  that  company  has  come  to 
an  end  and  the  business  will  hereafter  be  carried  on  under 
the  name  of  The  Claycraft  Mining  and  Brick  Company,  with 
main  offices  at  506  Hartman  building,  Columbus,  O.  All 
present  contracts  will  be  promptly  executed  and  new  orders 
will  receive  the  usual  careful  attention  which  characterizes 
all  of  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  who  will  continue 
in  charge  of  both  plants  at  Shawnee,  O.,  as  general  super¬ 
intendent.  Correspondence  relating  to  sales,  estimates, 
prices,  shipments,  etc.,  should  be  directed  as  heretofore  to 
the  company’s  office  at  Shawnee,  O.  All  outstanding  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  company  and  pay¬ 
ments  for  such  accounts  should  be  made  at  the  company’s 
office,  506  Hartman  building,  Columbus,  O.,  by  check  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  Claycraft  Mining  and  Brick  Company.  The 
New  York  office  has  been  discontinued. 


J.  D.  FATE  COMPANY  SECURES  BIG  ORDER. 


These  are  busy  days  for  the  J.  D.  Pate  Company,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  O.  Besides  handling  their  usual  large  trade,  they 
recently  received  an  immense  order  of  clayworking  machin¬ 
ery  from  the  Canadian  government.  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
provisional  secretary  of  Ontario,  Can.,  placed  the  order  with 
the  J.  D.  Fate  Company  for  the  necessary  machinery  for 
operating  what  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up- 
to-date  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  hollow  fireproof¬ 
ing  and  roofing  tile  in  Canada.  When  this  plant  is  com¬ 
pleted  it  will  produce  the  necessary  clay  products  for  seven¬ 
ty-two  public  institutions. 

In  addition  to  this  pleasing  order  the  company  recently 
closed  a  contract  with  the  State  of  Iowa  for  a  complete 
brick  plant  for  their  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble  Minded 
Youths  at  Knoxville,  la. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  may  well  be  proud  of  the  splen¬ 
did  business  they  have  secured  so  far  this  year.  Besides 
these  two  large  orders,  they  have  booked  two  other  state 
contracts  for  complete  plants.  One  of  them,  the  large  brick 
plant  located  in  the  penitentiary  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  which 
is  equipped  with  the  Fate  line,  to  be  operated  by  convict 
labor,  is  about  completed. 

The  first  shipment  of  two  carloads  of  machinery  for  the 
provincial  government  has  been  made  with  more  to  follow, 
while  the  first  shipment  to  Knoxville  was  to  be  made 
June  16th. 
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OBITUARY. 


Canadian  Builders’  Supply  Man  Dead. 


After  an  illness  of  only  one  day,  Francis  Hyde,  president 
of  Hyde  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  a  well-known  builders’  supply  concern 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  died  at  his  home  June  9.  Mr.  Hyde 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1847,  but  moved  to  Canada  when  quite 
a  young  man  and  at  once  went  into  the  builders’  supply 
business,  first  under  the  firm  name  of  F.  Hyde  &  Co.,  later 
as  Hyde  &  Webster,  and  only  a  few  months  ago  purchased 
the  entire  holdings  of  the  latter  company  and  organized  a 
new  company  known  as  Hyde  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  his  sons  associated  in  business  with  him.  Mr. 
Hyde  had  been  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  for  some  years, 
but  attended  a  convention  for  the  first  time  in  Chicago  last 
winter.  A  widow,  four  sons  and  one  daughter  survive. 


Death  Claims  an  Old-Time  Member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 


The  death  of  Theodore  C.  Lundy  occurred  May  15  at  his 
home  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  after  a  severe  illness  of  only  ten 
days,  from  Bright’s  disease.  Mr.  Lundy  was  sixty-eight  years 


Theodore  C.  Lundy,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


old  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business  nearly  all 
of  his  life,  formerly  on  Long  Island,  New  York  State,  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  or  more  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where 
he  was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Lonsdale 
Face  Brick  Company.  The  remains  were  taken  to  his  old 
home  in  New  York  for  interment.  Mr.  Lundy  had  been  an 
active  member  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  many  years,  during  which  time  he  rarely  missed 
a  convention,  and  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by  many  of  the 
old-time  members  of  the  Association.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  four  daughters. 


Well  Known  Tennessee  Brick  Manufacturer  Passes  Away. 

T.  L.  Herbert,  a  prominent  business  man  and  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
May  9.  His  death  resulted  from  a  sudden  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  Mr.  Herbert  was  sixty  years  old,  and  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  brick  business  since  1877,  when  he  bought  an 
interest  with  W.  G.  Bush,  who  was  engaged  in  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  and  brick  contracting.  The  firm  name  was  then 
changed  to  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.  Later  the  Bush  Building  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized.  W.  G.  Bush  died  a  number  of  years 


ago  and  later  Mr.  Herbert  bought  Mr.  Bush’s  entire  interests 
in  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.  In  1909  he  launched  a  builders’  supply 
business  under  the  name  of  T.  L.  Herbert  &  Sons,  taking  his 
sons  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Herbert  had  been  identified  with  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  from 
the  very  beginning,  his  firm  being  enrolled  on  the  charter 
list  at  the  first  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  in  Cincinnati  in  1886, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  state  vice-president  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  for  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sallie  Bush  Herbert, 
three  sons,  Bush  Herbert,  Robert  D.  Herbert  and  Thos.  L. 
Herbert,  Jr.,  and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Frank  Wheeler, 
Misses  Sarah  and  Bertha  Herbert. 

He  was  a  loved  and  honored  citizen  of  Nashville,  as  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  local  press  will  attest: 

“Transacting  more  business  than  most  men  could,  he 
never  became  a  slave  to  his  affairs.  He  had  time  always  for 
public  service.  No  man  did  more — few  did  so  much — in 
making  possible  Nashville’s  splendid  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  buildings.  In  every  philanthropy,  in  every  religio-so- 
ial  enterprise,  he  put  the  fine  strength  of  his  personality. 
He  found  time,  also,  to  give  service  in  the  civic  life  of  his 
community.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  County  Court,  and  did,  in  that  capacity,  service  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  estimated.  Clear-headed  and  practical, 
he  brought  about  many  of  the  good  things  done  by  that  body, 
and  was  instrumental,  sometimes,  in  preventing  others  that 
would  have  brought  injury.” 


Death  Due  to  Despondency. 


Victor  H.  Whitney,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  superintendent  of 
Charles  Berrick’s  Sons  Company’s  brick  plant  at  Weyer’s 
Station,  committed  suicide  in  the  office  of  the  company  in 
Buffalo,  by  closing  all  the  doors  and  windows  and  turning 
on  the  gas.  He  was  heavily  interested  in  the  brick  plant  at 
Weyer  Station  which  was  recently  burned,  and  had  been 
brooding  over  his  losses,  which,  it  is  supposed,  upset  his 
mind.  Mr.  Whitney  had  been  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
for  many  years. 

A  TURNTABLE  THAT  SATISFIES. 


The  Canton  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  of  Canton, 
O.,  manufacturers  of  turntables,  have  been  receiving  splen¬ 
did  letters  of  commendation  from  their  customers,  one  of 
which  we  publish  below: 

The  Canton  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Gentlemen — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  endorse  any 
plan  or  invention  that  proves  itself  of  unusual  merit,  for 
both  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and  a  brickmaker  I  realize 
that  we  have  to  use  devices  with  many  imperfections. 

We  have  used  one  of  your  turntables  at  this  plant  since 
1907  and  it  is  placed  in  a  wet,  muddy  place  with  every  condi¬ 
tion  unfavorable  for  a  fair  test. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction 
both  in  operation  and  in  maintenance.  This  latter  item, 
such  a  serious  one  with  machinery,  has  not  cost  us  one  cent, 
and  inspection  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
none  for  years  to  come. 

We  have  used  every  type  of  turntable  and  have  had  trou¬ 
ble  with  every  one  except  yours,  and  five  years  use  under 
my  direct  supervision  does  not  suggest  to  me  any  improve¬ 
ment  that  could  be  made  to  this  very  remarkable  turntable. 

I  bought  it  on  trial  and  did  not  think  it  would  make  good, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  work  better  in  practice 
than  in  theory. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  recommend  it  anywhere  and  I 
believe  we  users  ought  to  do  so,  for  there  are  not  enough 
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things  so  nearly  perfect  that  we  will  use  up  much  time  in 
giving  them  a  good  word.  Yours  very  truly, 

Butler,  Bbick  and  Tile  Company, 
Butler,  Pa.  George  E.  Howard,  M.  E.  and  Treasurer. 

The  turntable  made  by  the  Canton  firm  is  styled  the 
“Universal”  Serpentine  Track  Turntable,  and  is  guaranteed 
to  work  seventy-five  per  cent,  easier  than  other  turntables 
because  by  the  use  of  the  serpentine  ball  bearing  race  course 
three-fourths  of  the  friction  is  removed,  as  the  weight  of  the 
table  rests  only  on  those  balls  at  their  highest  point,  the 
other  balls  rolling  down  into  pockets.  There  are  many  other 
features  to  this  turntable.  Write  to  the  Canton  Foundry  and 
Machine  Company,  Canton,  O.,  for  their  latest  literature.  See 
their  ad.  on  page  923  of  this  issue. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 


The  Independent  Powder  Company,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  They 
manufacture  all  the  brands  of  the  Independent  dynamite  in 
their  factory  at  Joplin,  and  every  type  is  marked  with  the 
actual  strength  being  fully  guaranteed.  The  integrity  of  the 
Independent  brand  is  recognized  from  coast  to  coast.  Send 
for  the  booklet,  “Brands  of  Dynamite.”  See  their  ad.  on 
page  926  of  this  issue. 


HARLEY  FATE  GOES  FISHIN’. 


The  heavyweight  champion  of  the  clay  industry  recently 
secured  an  additional  honor,  unlooked  for,  one  that  took  him 
completely  off  his  balance.  On  the  outskirts  of  Plymouth, 
in  Richland  county,  Ohio,  is  a  large  pond  stocked  with  fish 
owned  and  “operated  upon”  by  the  Fate  boys  and  prominent 
business  men  of  Plymouth.  After  the  spring  fever  had  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  Harley’s  avoirdupois,  and  several  of  the 
members  of  the  force  had  spread  fish  yarns  in  goodly  num¬ 
bers  and  proportions,  Harley  and  Sykes  decided  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  fishing  trip,  which  resulted  in  Sykes  catching  the  fish 
and  Harley  falling  overboard  for  a  good  cold  bath.  When 
Harley  reached  a  point  of  safety  and  made  an  investigation, 
he  discovered  that  his  pockets  were  full  of  fish.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  had  his  overalls  been  of  sufficiently  large  pro¬ 
portions,  and  been  tied  at  the  bottom,  he  would  have  caught 
about  eight  bushels  of  suckers. 


UNCLE  SAM  AS  A  JOB-FINDER. 


There  is  a  new  proposition  going  the  rounds  and  receiv¬ 
ing  deservably  favorable  comment  to  have  the  government 
operate  through  the  postoffice  department  a  general  em¬ 
ployment  bureau.  The  idea  was  well  presented  by  F.  W. 
Fitzpatrick,  in  the  American  Contractor,  who  points  that  in 
Germany  the  government  handles  this  employment  matter 
very  satisfactorily  and  suggests  that  the  government,  op¬ 
erating  through  the  assistance  of  the  postoffice  department 
to  reach  all  points  of  the  country,  should  be  able  to  handle 
this  matter  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  and  finding 
help  for  those  who  need  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  possibilities  of  this  scheme  are  great  if  they  can  be 
worked  out  satisfactorily  in  detail,  for  it  is  often  quite  a 
problem  for  those  wanting  help  to  know  just  where  to  turn 
for  exactly  what  they  want,  and  it  is  often  a  more  serious 
problem  for  the  worker  out  of  a  job  to  know  just  where  to 
turn  to  secure  the  next  one.  Here’s  hoping  that  the  idea 
continues  to  take  well  and  will  soon  be  worked  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody. 


To  get  a  system  and  not  get  stung  and  to  get  efficiency 
without  doing  more  work  are  problems  important  and  diffi¬ 
cult. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  MAINE. 


FTER  MAKING  a  fine  start,  the  earliest  in  forty- 
two  years,  and  breaking  the  record  for  putting 
fire  in  one  kiln  of  500,000  about  the  middle 
of  May,  the  brickmakers  of  Bangor  and  Brewer 
received  something  of  a  setback  toward  the  last 
of  the  month  on  account  of  continued  rains.  It 
vf/y.cw.  iS  expected,  however,  that  it  will  be  a  fairly 
good  season,  and  that  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  of  the  red 
brick  for  which  this  region  has  long  been  famous  will  be 
made  this  season. 

The  Getchell  Company,  the  only  firm  hereabouts  to  make 
sand  struck  brick,  will  make  about  1,500,000  this  year,  and 
possibly  more.  This  company  broke  the  record  for  a  500,000 
kiln  by  putting  in  fire  about  the  middle  of  May.  Getchell 
brick  are  going  into  building  operations  by  the  Orono  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  at  Orono  to  the  extent  of  about  600,000, 
and  into  the  new  Old  Town  postoffice,  200,000  being  required 
for  the  latter. 

The  Bangor  Brick  and  Construction  Company,  which  is 
one  of  the  five  yards  operated  by  the  Horace  Purinton  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Waterville,  at  Bangor,  Waterville,  Mechanic  Falls, 
Skowhegan  and  Augusta,  reports  that  2,000,000  or  more  will 
be  made  this  year.  In  1912  the  output  was  3,000,000. 

Six  million  will  be  the  output  of  the  Brooks  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Brewer,  this  year,  according  to  an  estimate  by 
Supt.  J.  E.  Littlefield.  Three  yards  are  under  the  control 
of  this  firm,  whose  combined  output  will  be  the  largest  of 
any  local  company.  The  yards  are  the  wire-cut  yard,  which 
will  make  4,000,000,  used  only  for  facing;  the  P.  H.  O’Brien 
yard,  output  of  1,000,000,  and  the  John  McDonald  yard,  out¬ 
put  of  1,100,000. 

The  Brooks  Company  has  been  shipping  750,000  brick  to 
East  Millinocket,  where  an  extra  machine  is  to  be  put  in  the 
Great  Northern  paper  mill,  and  250,000  to  Millinocket  for  the 
same  company,  to  be  used  in  building.  Bricks  have  been 
shipped  for  blocks  at  Presque  Isle,  Houlton  and  Washington 
county  points. 

Brick  are  selling  at  $8.00  a  thousand  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  and  a  fairly  good  demand  presages  a  prosperous  year 
for  the  manufacturers,  provided  the  weather  conditions  are 
not  adverse. 

That  The  Clay-Workeb  is  read  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
British  Columbia  was  shown  by  a  recent  happening.  Your 
correspondent  wrote  last  summer  a  description  of  machines 
used  in  making  water  struck  brick  in  Bangor.  The  Bangor 
brickmaker  referred  to  has  since  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  out  in  British  Columbia,  asking  him  about  the  machine, 
where  it  is  made,  and  how  he  can  get  one.  Machine  manu¬ 
facturers  should  profit  from  this  and  proclaim  their  wares 
in  the  best  clay  journal  published. 

P.  H.  Dunn,  brother  of  the  late  Brian  Dunn,  for  many 
years  correspondent  for  The  Clay-Worker  from  Maine,  who 
wrote  poetry  that  shows  remarkable  lyrical  ability,  which 
was  published  in  The  Clay-Worker,  is  considering  publish¬ 
ing  these  poems  in  a  booklet.  They  reveal  the  heart  of  a 
man  who  was  a  true  poet,  and  who  brought  out  all  the  nobil¬ 
ity  and  pathos  of  daily  toil  in  the  old-fashioned  mud  brick¬ 
yard — work  with  which  he  was  familiar  himself. 

“We  are  now  making  150,000  bricks  a  day,”  declared  the 
Hon.  Horace  Purinton,  of  Waterville,  when  questioned  by 
one  of  his  friends  recently.  Mr.  Purinton  has  brickyards  in 
Skowhegan,  Bangor,  Augusta,  Mechanic  Falls  and  Waterville 
and  measures  the  country’s  prosperity  by  the  number  of 
bricks  he  is  called  on  to  make.  It’s  a  good  business  barom¬ 
eter,  too,  for  people  do  not  build  with  brick  unless  they 
feel  fairly  prosperous.  Brickmaker’s  Son. 
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in  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  There  ought  to  be  something  doing 
in  the  drain  tile  business  over  there  during  the  next  few 
years. 

* *  *  * 

Again  lumber  is  going  up  into  those  high  notches  of 

price  where  the  brick  man  has  a  mighty  good  chance  to  do 
more  business  with  the  building  world — and  the  public  to 
get  better  buildings. 

*  *  * 

Even  the  owner  seldom  speaks  pridefully  of  a  concrete 
building  these  days,  but  let  him  build  with  brick  and  trim 
with  stone  or  terra  cotta  and  he  will  take  great  pride  in 
naming  the  building  material  he  is  using. 

*  *  * 

Pottery  is  generally  looked  on  by  the  brick  man  as  a  little 
side  show  to  the  clayworking  industry  proper,  but  it  is  really 
enough  of  a  show  that  the  total  value  of  the  product  exceeds 
that  of  any  clay  products  other  than  common  brick. 

*  *  * 

For  the  welfare  of  future  trade,  as  well  as  for  the  good 
of  your  own  business,  when  you  get  an  order  for  paving 
brick  see  that  it  is  well  filled  with  good  stock.  Poor  brick 
and  poor  construction  do  more  harm  than  anything  else  to 
the  progress  of  brick  paving. 

*  *  * 

The  lumber  and  wood-working  fraternity  has  done  so 
well  with  mutual  fire  insurance  that  it  has  lately  taken  up 
mutual  casualty  or  indemnity  insurance  as  a  safeguard 
against  accidents  and  damage  suits.  It  is  a  good  way  to  get 
insurance  at  actual  cost. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Cement  seldom  effects  the  trade  in  face  brick.  It  is  steel, 

■common  brick  and  building  tile  that  it  competes  with  at 
times. 

*  *  * 

Tell  the  people  that  a  brick  veneered  house  is  better 
than  an  all  wooden  one,  and  that  an  all  clay  products  house 
is  better  yet. 

*  *  * 

Work  well  your  local  territory  before  spreading  out  to 
distant  markets  if  you  would  keep  the  freight  item  in  brick 
cost  down  to  the  lowest  practical  point. 

*  *  * 

The  electric  drive  in  the  clayworking  plant,  and  the 
motor  truck  for  handling  the  product  are  both  live  subjects 
of  the  day  that  the  clay  worker  is  finding  it  essential  to  study. 

*  *  * 

Clay  is  one  of  our  great  national  resources  that  there 
need  not  be  much  ultimate  waste  of,  for  it  is  always  good 
in  the  raw  state,  and  the  broken  pieces  from  burning  are 
useful  for  a  number  of  things. 

*  *  * 

Over  in  Egypt  there  is  the  biggest  drainage  and  reclama¬ 
tion  project  of  the  age  on  tap.  It  is  the  intention  to  spend 
fifteen  million  dollars  and  redeem  a  million  acres  of  land 


CHIMNEY  WORK. 


The  chimney  work  trade  needs  looking  after  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  common  brick,  for  the  cement  people  are  get¬ 
ting  into  this  and  capturing  some  of  it.  The  way  the  cement 
people  work  it  is  to  use  the  fire  clay  flue  and  chimney  lining, 
form  around  it  and  fill  in  with  concrete.  They  have  been 
working  on  this  idea  and  developing  enough  interest  in  it 
that  it  is  likely  to  capture  some  of  the  trade  which  ought 
to  go  to  common  brick.  It  therefore  behooves  the  brick 
manufacturers  to  get  into  the  game  and  do  some  hustling  to 
get  in  close  touch  with  building  contractors  and  industriously 
push  brick  for  this  work.  It  is  easier  to  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  its  early  stages  than  it  may  be  to  win  the  trade  back 
after  it  is  once  lost. 


FACE  BRICK  AND  COMMON. 


One  of  the  problems  developing  incidentally  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  organizing  of  the  face  brick  manufacturers  is 
that  of  distinguishing  between  face  brick  and  common  brick. 
It  is  a  problem  full  of  possibilities,  of  hair-splitting  conten¬ 
tion.  It  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish  between  certain  fine 
face  brick  of  distinctive  character  and  common  brick  with¬ 
out  character  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  face  of  a 
wall.  There  are,  however,  many  grades  and  varieties  of  face 
brick  and  also  many  grades  and  varieties  of  common  brick, 
and  sometimes  the  two  merge  into  each  other  with  such 
finely  graduated  shades  of  difference  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  trace  a  clearly  defined  dividing  line.  Perhaps 
every  manufacturer  of  good  common  brick  has  a  part  of  his 
product  used  as  face  brick.-  Some  have  more  of  it  than 
others,  and  some  have  a  product  that  makes  a  better  looking 
face  brick  than  others.  Then  there  comes  those  who  make 
a  distinctive  feature  of  face  brick,  which  naturally  has  some 
variations  in  grade,  too,  and  all  this  makes  room  for  some 
hair-splitting  differences  of  opinion  and  for  the  development 
of  a  little  unnecessary  wrangling  unless  the  right  kind  of 
spirit  of  fellowship  prevails. 

What  we  desire  to  urge  in  this  connection  is  that  good 
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old  slogan  of  brick  manufacturers  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  no  bad  brick.  There  are  good  and  better  brick.  Let  us 
remember  this  when  differences  arise  and  keep  the  knockers’ 
hatchet  buried.  Maybe  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  to 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  face  brick  and  common 
brick,  but  even  if  there  is,  there  will  likely  always  be  some 
of  both  used  for  face  work,  we  hope  more  and  more  of  each 
kind  all  the  time,  and  if  it  becomes  imperative  to  draw  this 
line  let  us  remember  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  good 
brick  and  better  brick. 


THE  MATTER  OF  INSURANCE. 


In  many  respects  this  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world 
for  insurance.  We  may  be  profligate  and  take  reckless 
chances,  and  perhaps  because  of  this  there  is  a  pretty  gen¬ 
eral  practice  in  the  United  States  of  carrying  insurance  as  a 
sort  of  safeguard.  Among  families  it  is  life  insurance,  and 
among  business  and  industries  it  is  fire  insurance,  accident 
insurance,  and,  indeed,  we  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
there  is  insurance  of  some  kind  to  cover  every  kind  of  hazard. 

It  is  but  natural,  too,  that  in  this  general  dependence  on 
insurance  as  a  sort  of  safeguard  to  fall  back  on  there  will  be 
lots  of  extravagance  and  waste  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
surance  business.  Many  big  insurance  companies  have  waxed 
fat  and  of  late  years  the  country  is  awakening  to  this  fact. 
In  some  instances  lawmakers  have  gotten  into  the  game  and 
passed  rate  laws  objectionable  to  the  old  companies  which 
has  resulted  in  more  or  less  friction  and  locking  of  horns. 

Now,  while  all  this  has  been  ripening  up  and  coming  to  a 
head,  there  has  been  gradually  developing  and  taking  root 
the  idea  of  mutual  or  co-operative  insurance.  It  started  a 
good  many  years  ago  among  the  flour  mill  people;  later  the 
lumber  manufacturers  took  up  this  idea  and  carried  it  to  a 
pronounced  success  in  this  line.  There  was  a  time  when 
lumber  yards  and  woodworking  plants  could  hardly  get  in¬ 
surance,  and  what  they  could  get  was  at  rates  so  exorbitant 
as  to  be  practically  prohibitive  for  a  time.  Then  came  the 
mutual  idea  to  get  some  protection,  and  immediately  the  old 
line  company  made  some  better  rates  and  went  after  the 
business.  The  mutual,  or  co-operative,  idea  prevailed,  and  to¬ 
day  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  factors  in  insuring 
lumber  yards  and  woodworking  plants. 

Something  of  the  same  idea  is  being  worked  out  now  in 
connection  with  the  clayworking  industry  which  merits  the 
co-operation  of  the  clayworkers  everywhere,  because  it  is 
through  this  means,  through  co-operative  effort,  that  the  cost 
of  insurance  may  be  held  down  to  the  actual  cost  instead  of 
fattening  up  big  insurance  companies  with  heavy  profit  mar¬ 
gins,  that  are  simply  an  unnecessary  drain  on  the  industry 
paying  them  in.  A  man  should  pay  enough  for  insurance  to 
make  it  safe,  but  anything  above  that  and  a  reasonable  cost 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  insurance  business  is  a 
form  of  waste  so  far  as  the  man  paying  it  is  concerned.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  best  way  to  save  this  waste 
is  through  the  various  forms  of  co-operative  insurance. 


TERRA  COTTA  TRIM. 


One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  large  and  more  elab¬ 
orate  building  undertakings  these  years  is  the  increased  use 
of  terra  cotta  trim.  Between  terra  cotta  trim  and  the  fancy 
finished  brick  and  stone,  other  material  formerly  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  face  work  is  being  crowded  aside  considerably. 
Sometimes  an  entire  face  is  made  of  the  terra  cotta  and  at 
other  times  fancy.  face  brick  is  used.  It  is  terra  cotta  trim 
which  breaks  the  monotony  and  puts  in  the  trimming  effects 
which  harmonize  beautifully  with  the  other  clay  products. 
Terra  cotta  and  face  brick  make  an  ideal  combination  in 
buildings  big  and  little,  and  right  now  architects  seem  very 


favorably  inclined  toward  terra  cotta  trim.  This  means  that 
it  is  not  only  gaining  ground  but  also  that  conditions  are 
ripe  for  more  extensive  development  in  its  use. 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 


Canada  is  making  wonderful  progress  in  the  development 
of  its  industries  and  among  the  active  progressives  in  Can¬ 
ada  are  the  brick  and  tile  manufacturers.  We  had  plenty 
of  evidence  of  this  at  the  big  annual  meeting  in  March  from 
that  strong  Canadian  delegation  and  its  famous  Kiltie  band. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  development  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  up  there,  Canada  is  also  a  good  customer  of  ours  for 
brick  and  clay  products.  For  example,  we  exported  last 
year  brick  and  tiles  to  the  value  of  $1,670,612.  Of  this  total 
Canada  alone  took  $1,304,578. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Of  earthen  and  stoneware  Canada  took 
a  little  more  than  half  of  our  total  export  shipments.  We 
shipped  a  total  of  $1,492,979  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  and  Can¬ 
ada’s  share  of  this  was  $910,134.  It  was  the  same  story  in 
chinaware,  of  which  our  total  shipments  amounted  to  $144,901,. 
and  of  this  total  Canada  took  $55,931.  In  this  connection  it 
is  remarkable  to  note  that  next  to  Canada  comes  England 
as  a  customer  for  chinaware,  taking  just  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  total  of  Canada,  becoming  thereby  our  largest 
customer  for  chinaware  aside  from  Canada. 


THAT  POTTERY  INVESTIGATION. 


When  the  tariff  discussion  began  many  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  potters  believed  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  te 
do  business  in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  at 
the  reduced  rates  outlined  in  the  bill,  and  they  said  so. 

It  was  then  that  the  administration  at  Washington,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  its  motive,  declared  that  if  the  potters 
reduced  wages  or  showed  any  inclination  to  close  their  mills- 
because  of  the  tariff  the  matter  should  be  investigated  and 
the  books  of  the  firms  examined  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  truth  of  falsity  of  their  assertions. 

It  seems,  however,  that  after  the  schedules  were  finally 
adopted  the  potters  found  that  they  would  not  be  so  seriously 
affected  as  they  supposed,  and  like  honest  business  men 
they  said  so.  They  said,  further,  that  it  would  not,  so  far 
as  they  could  see  at  the  time,  be  necessary  to  reduce  wages- 
or  to  even  curtail  production.  And  now  the  administration 
whoopers  are  scoring  this  as  a  victory  for  Mr.  Wilson’s  dras¬ 
tic  policy  of  throttling  manufacturers  who  fear  the  worst 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

It  is  a  fact  which  will  later  have  some  bearing  on  this 
case  that  foreign  manufacturers  are  preparing  immense 
quantities  of  goods  with  which  they  plan  to  flood  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market  as  soon  as  the  tariff  bill  goes  into  effect.  This- 
includes  a  liberal  quantity  of  pottery  among  the  others. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  it  will  exert  any 
injurious  influence  upon  the  industry  in  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  of  various  classes  has  been 
wonderfully  improved  and  expanded  in  this  country  during 
recent  years.  The  protective  tariff  has  been  helpful  in 
building  up  this  industry.  Whether  it  will  be  required  to 
maintain  the  business  upon  its  present  level  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  events  of  the  future. 
Probably  no  manufacturers  in  the  world  ever  made  greater 
progress  than  the  potters  have  during  the  past  few  years  in 
this  country.  The  quality  of  the  ware  produced  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  made  anywhere,  not  even  the  famous  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  European  houses  whose  existence  dates  back  a 
century  or  more.  Given  the  same  brands  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  between  those  wares  and  the  grades  pro¬ 
duced  here.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  American  potters 
are  not  only  able  to  hold  their  own  in  this  country  without 
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the  protection  which  they  have  had,  but  that  they  can  send 
their  goods  abroad  and  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers 
on  their  own  ground.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  be  another  tri¬ 
umph  for  American  manufactures  which  will  go  far  toward 
supporting  the  contention  of  the  Wilson  administration. 

The  result  of  this  little  flurry  will  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  manufacturers  of  other  varieties  of  goods  and  the  out¬ 
come  will  perhaps  establish  a  precedent  in  considering  these 
subjects  which  will  be  helpful  in  the  future.  It  would  seem 
a  hard  thing  if  the  skilled  workmen  and  the  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  of  America  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  cheap¬ 
er  labor  and  the  old  type  of  machinery  of  Europe. 


NOTED  CHICAGO  CASE  DISMISSED  BY  GOVERNMENT. 


The  United  States  District  Attorney  in  Chicago  has  dis¬ 
missed  the  indictments  which  for  nearly  three  years  have 
been  hanging  over  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company,  of 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Company,  of 
Canton,  O.,  and  the  Barr  Clay  Company,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Congratulations  are 
in  order  to  all  concerned,  the  government  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
fendants.  It  is  quite  apparent  now  that  the  case  should 
never  have  been  brought  in  the  first  place. 


SMILE  WITH  THE  STANDARD. 


The  Book  of  Smiles  for  June  is  just  out  and  contains  the 
usual  amount  of  light  reading.  Those  who  wish  to  smile 
with  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
may  do  so  by  securing  a  copy.  It  can  be  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  and  contains  some  bits  of  wisdom  as  well  as  mirth. 
For  instance:  “The  way  to  succeed  is  to  do  as  much  today 
as  you  are  going  to  do  tomorrow.”  Brick  and  tile  manufac¬ 
turers  will  profit  by  reading  this  little  book,  also  the  ad.  of 
The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  page  858,  this  issue. 


BUSY  DAYS  FOR  FROST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


William  Simpson,  sales  manager  of  the  Frost  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  writes  that  business  is  good, 
that  they  are  extremely  busy  at  the  factory  at  Galesburg 
especially  in  the  boiler  shop,  where  they  have  been  working 
overtime  of  late.  They  also  have  had  a  satisfactory  trade  in 
dry  pans,  etc.,  which  are  used  the  world  over  for  reasons 
stated  in  their  ad  on  page  955  of  this  issue 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  915. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  927.] 


AN  ORDER  FOR  THIRTY  CARLOADS  OF  MACHINERY. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  of  Dayton,  O.,  recently 
received  another  record  breaking  order  for  brick  machinery 
from  Canada,  this  time  from  Montreal.  The  order  will  re¬ 
quire  about  thirty  carloads  of  the  largest  Raymond  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Raymond  Company  performed  an  unusual  stunt 
last  month  when  they  shipped  an  entire  carload  of  brick¬ 
making  machinery  by  express  to  one  of  their  customers  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  shipment  left  Dayton  Thursday  evening 
and  reached  its  destination  Friday  noon,  going  through  in 
almost  record  breaking  time. 


MISS  NICKELLS  IN  SUCCESSFUL  TOUR. 


Those  who  attended  the  Chicago  convention  last  March 
and  were  delightfully  entertained  with  the  readings  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Nickells,  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  she  has  just  completed  a  tour  in  which  she  gave  twelve 
recitals  between  Kansas  City  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  meeting 
with  a  cordial  reception  in  every  instance.  Here’s  hoping 
that  Miss  Nickells  will  become  a  regular  attendant  with  her 
father  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions  and  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  of  convention  week. 


HALF  A  MILLION  IN  FELDSPAR. 


The  production  of  feldspar  in  the  United  States  for  1912, 
according  to  Frank  J.  Katz,  in  an  advance  chapter  on  feld¬ 
spar  and  quartz  from  “Mineral  Resources,”  just  issued  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  was  86,572  short  tons,  valued  at  $520,- 
562.  This  was  a  slight  decrease  compared  to  1911,  still  it 
is  a  good,  healthy  production. 

The  principal  use  of  feldspar  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery,  enamel  ware,  enamel  brick  and  tile  and  electrical 
ware.  The  most  important  use  is  in  the  body  and  glaze  of 
various  grades  of  pottery  and  vitrified  sanitary  ware,  in 
which  feldspar  constitutes  from  ten  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 
Its  value  in  pottery  is  that  it  melts  at  a  lower  point  than 
the  other  ingredients  and  serves  as  a  flux,  binding  the  clay 
and  quartz  particles  together.  In  glazes  the  percentage  of 
feldspar  used  is  higher  than  in  the  body  and  runs  from 
thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Other  uses  of  this  material  not 
requiring  so  high  a  grade  as  the  pottery  trade  are  in  the 
manufacture  of  emery  and  corundum  wheels,  where  it  serves 
as  a  binder;  in  the  manufacture  of  opalescent  glass,  as  a 
poultry  grit,  as  a  constituent  of  roofing  material,  and  for 
surfacing  concrete  work.  There  are  some  small  quantities 
of  the  purest  grades  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
teeth.  This  is  the  grade  that  brings  the  highest  price — from 
$6  to  $8  a  barrel  of  350  pounds.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  scouring  soap  and  window  wash. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


MaKe  Money  While  You  Sleep 

Your  opportunity  for  profit  does  not  end  when  the  whistle  blows.  When  the  careful  man¬ 
ufacturer  quits  for  the  day  he  leaves  behind  him  watchful  and  money-making  equipment  which 
will  save  almost  as  much  during  the  night  as  the  plant  has  made  during  the  day.  These  night 
workers,  always  faithful  and  money-saving,  are  our  Haigh  Continuous  Kiln  and  our  Waste  Heat 
Dryer.  These  will  guard  your  coal  pile  and  the  quality  of  your  product  so  that  you  save  half 
the  cost  of  drying  and  burning  and  increase  the  quality,  making  a  better  price  possible. 

In  Daylight  hours  an  equipment  of  ‘‘Built  Right  Run  Right’  ’  machinery  will  fill  your  Dryer 
and  Kiln  with  a  first  quality  of  product  at  a  minimum  cost  of  cash  and  labor. 

The  American  Equipments  are  modern,  massive  money-makers.  Facts  on  their  construction, 
operation,  earning  power,  saving  power  and  record  for  others  will  be  sent  upon  application.  We 
build  every  machine  and  appliance  needed  by  the  Clayworker,  no  matter  what  his  line. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 


Mention  The  Cjc.  ay- Worker. 
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The  Cumberland  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Amherst, 
Nova  Scotia,  has  been  organized,  with  $250,000  capital  stock. 

Application  for  a  charter  for  the  Central  County  Clay 
Company  has  been  filed  by  F.  P.  Blair,  R.  R.  Blair  and  F.  H. 
Clem  son,  of  Belief  onte,  Pa. 

A  large  brickmaking  plant  is  to  be  erected  at  Davidson, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  by  Heathfield,  Hammond  &  Thomas, 
formerly  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

The  brickmaking  plant  at  New  Roads,  La.,  which  has  been 
idle  for  a  number  of  years,  will  be  put  in  operation  this  sum¬ 
mer  by  Wilber  Brothers,  of  Plaquemine,  La. 

J.  R.  Howard,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
company  being  organized  to  erect  a  large  brickmaking  plant 
at  Taber,  Alta.,  Canada,  of  100,000  daily  capacity. 

The  Winlock  Clay  Works  has  been  organized  to  erect  a 
brick  and  tile  plant  at  Winlock,  Wash.  J.  A.  Veness  is  pres¬ 
ident,  G.  W.  Daniels,  general  manager,  and  A.  C.  Shives, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Contracting  Company,  of 
Zanesville,  O.,  will  make  extensive  improvements  in  their 
plant  this  summer,  preparatory  to  going  into  the  manufacture 
of  face  brick  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  Gathan  Developing  and  Construction  Company,  of 
Millville,  N.  C.,  recently  purchased  the  face  brick  plant  at 
Rosenhayn,  N.  C.,  and  will  at  once  remodel  same.  They 
will  manufacture  common  brick  as  well  as  face  brick. 

Charles  Herman,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Herman  Broth¬ 
ers  Brick  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  May  29.  Mr.  Herman  was  sixty-eight  years  old  and 
had  lived  in  St.  Joseph  sixty  years.  A  wife  and  four  sons 
survive. 

Claiming  that  he  is  lamed  for  life,  and  that  as  a  result 
of  injuries  received  during  a  cave-in  of  the  company’s  clay 
banks,  Guiseppe  Defelice,  of  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  has 
brought  suit  for  $15,000  damages  against  the  New  England 
Brick  Company,  of  that  place. 

The  large  factory  of  the  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Company 
at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  May  20. 
The  machine  shop,  boiler  house,  copper  shop  and  office  were 
saved.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  The  loss  was  al¬ 
most  completely  covered  by  insurance. 

The  name  of  the  Castenea  Brick  Company,  of  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Lock  Haven  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  and  officers  have  been  elected  as  follows:  President, 
Charles  H.  Long,  of  Mill  Hall;  vice-pesident,  George  Kreamer, 
Lock  Haven;  secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  C.  Lucas,  Lock 
Haven 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Watsontown  (Pa.) 
Brick  Company,  held  recently,  W.  A.  Berger,  superintendent 
of  the  S.  B.  &  B.  Railroad,  was  elected  manager  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  company’s  plant,  to  succeed  W.  H.  Hill 
and  J.  C.  Fowler,  who  on  June  1  will  leave  the  Watsontown 
company  to  take  charge  of  the  Paxton  Brick  Company,  lo¬ 
cated  three  miles  from  Middleberg. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Kort- 
kamp  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Hillsboro,  Ill.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  William  Kortkamp,  Sr.,  William  F.  Kort- 
kamp  and  George  Dunn,  of  Monticello.  Mr.  Kortkamp,  Sr., 
is  president  of  the  company,  and  William  F.  Kortkamp  is 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A  plant  of  40,000  daily  capacity  will 
at  once  be  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  pav¬ 
ing  brick. 

The  Napanee  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Napanee, 
Ont.,  Canada,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $100,000  capital 
stock.  The  following  directors  have  been  elected:  E.  M. 
Young,  Picton,  Ont.;  John  L.  Madill,  Napanee;  C.  S.  Madill, 
Montreal;  George  E.  Wright,  Kingston,  Ont.;  M.  S.  Madole, 
Napanee.  The  company  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the 
Whittington  Brick  Company,  and  is  remodeling  the  factory 


and  equipping  it  throughout  with  up-to-date  machinery  and 
appliances. 

The  Burke  Brick  Company,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  cer¬ 
tified  to  an  increase  in  their  capital  stock  to  $50,000. 

Leeds,  Ala.,  is  to  have  a  new  $100,000  roofing  tile  plant, 
in  which  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  capitalists  are  interested. 

Oscar  O.  McDonald,  of  Cloverdale,  Ind.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  of  the  Indiana  Coal  and  Clay  Company,  of 
Brazil,  Ind. 

Harry  Stephens,  of  Portage,  La  Prairie,  Manitoba,  contem¬ 
plates  establishing  brickmaking  plants  at  Edmonton  and  Cal¬ 
gary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

The  Neuse  Brick  and  Realty  Company,  of  New  Bern, 
N.  C.,  has  been  chartered  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  D.  E. 
Henderson  is  the  principal  stockholder. 

E.  W.  Giek  advises  us  that  he  has  sold  his  brickyard  at 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  to  W.  D.  R.  Green,  formerly  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  will  continue  the  operation  of  same. 

Otto  Weber,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Green- 
point  Fire  Brick  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  May  17 
from  cerebral  apoplexy.  Three  sons  and  one  daughter  sur¬ 
vive. 

It  is  rumored  that  James  P.  Williams,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  organizing  the  Columbia  Vitrified  Clay  Products  Company, 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  part  of  which 
has  been  paid  in. 

The  Coffeyville  Brick  Company,  of  Coffeyville,  Kans., 
contemplates  starting  up  its  plant  at  Cherryvale,  Kans.,  which 
has  been  idle  some  eighteen  months.  The  brick  will  be 
burned  with  coal  instead  of  gas,  as  formerly. 

John  Clark,  W.  H.  Bennett  and  Thomas  Tanney  have 
formed  a  company  and  taken  over  the  brickyard  property  of 
J.  Esler  Eckerson,  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  The  new  company 
will  operate  under  the  name  of  the  Tanney  Brick  Company. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Queen 
City  Brick  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  incorporators 
are  Henry  Bender,  Stephen  C.  Brush,  Warren  H.  Brush,  John 
Dietchler,  William  J.  Graap  and  John  F.  and  Edward  Schues- 
ler. 

The  brick  plant  of  the  Lyle  Rock  Brick  Company  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  was  damaged  by  fire  May  26,  to  the  extent 
of  $10,000.  The  company  carried  about  $3,000  fire  insurance. 
The  plant  will  be  rebuilt.  C.  H.  Lyle  is  president  of  the 
company. 

The  J.  M.  Blair  Brick  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  repairs  to  their  plant  made  necessary  by  the 
spring  floods,  and  recently  completed  an  order  calling  for 
3,000,000  brick,  which  is  only  one  of  the  many  immense  or¬ 
ders  now  on  their  books. 

Walter  Defor  has  brought  suit  against  the  Macon  Chero¬ 
kee  Brick  Company,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  for  $5,000  damages,  al¬ 
leging  that  while  attempting  to  couple  two  of  the  company’s 
clay  cars  on  March  19,  1913,  his  right  hand  was  caught  in 
the  coupling  and  badly  mashed. 

The  plant  of  the  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Company  at  Bra¬ 
zil,  Ind.,  is  again  in  operation  after  being  closed  down  for 
several  months,  on  account  of  a  number  of  damage  suits 
having  been  filed  against  the  company.  The  suits  have  been 
dismissed  and  so  the  company  started  the  plant  to  running 
full  force. 

The  E.  A.  Poe  Brick  Company,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  is 
experiencing  an  unusually  busy  season.  A  spur  has  just 
been  completed  from  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  to  the  new 
yard  of  the  Poe  Company,  which  greatly  facilitates  their 
shipping  problems.  They  recently  booked  an  order  for 
200,000  brick  for  shipment  to  a  neighboring  town. 

A  brick  plant  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
up-to-date  in  that  part  of  Canada  is  being  erected  at  Var- 
ennes,  Quebec,  by  the  Mount  Royal  Brick  Company,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  completed  in  six  weeks. 
The  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,500,000.  The  money  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  flotation  of  the  company  has  been  found  in 
London,  Montreal  and  Brussels.  The  board  of  directors  is 
as  follows:  Messrs.  Robert  Bickerdike,  M.  P. ;  Hon.-  J.  A. 
Ouimet,  K.  C.;  C.  A.  Barnard,  K.  C. ;  D.  W.  Ogilvie,  Clarence 
S.  Smith,  F.  H.  Manley,  W.  K.  McKeown  and  R.  F.  McCaf¬ 
frey,  of  Montreal,  and  Frank  Carrel,  of  Quebec.  The  Belgian 
interests  are  represented  by  an  advisory  board,  consisting 

(Continued  on  page  912.) 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


American  No.  233  Auger  Machine 


Our  No.  233  Auger  Machine  is  strong  and  durable  in  every  feature 
and  long  continued  satisfactory  operation  is  sure.  In  the  No.  233  are  em¬ 
bodied  all  the  features  of  modern  auger  machine  building  which  contribute 
to  economy  of  operation  and  decreased  cost  of  manufacturing  as  well  as  in¬ 
creased  quality  of  product.  The  No.  233  Machine  is  more  machine  for  the 
money  than  any  other  auger  machine  built.  Look  up  its  record  and  depend 
upon  the  No.  233  living  up  to  that  record. 

The  No.  233  is  a  high  duty  machine  medium  priced.  It  has  heavy  cast 
iron  gears.  One  piece  gear  frame  mounted  on  steel  I  beams.  Large  steel 
shafting.  Ample  bearings.  Screws  are  new  design  of  long  lived  material 
specially  made.  Clay  cylinder  is  bushed  with  special  metal  with  provision 
for  taking  up  wear.  Force  feed  in  hopper.  End  thrust  self-aligning.  En¬ 
tire  machine  rigid  and  worthy. 

Send  for  complete  description  of  the  No.  233  and  other  Cl  ay  working 
machinery. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 


Mention  Thi  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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of  Baron  Louis  van  der  Straten-Waillet  and  M.  Lucien  Cog- 
uier. 

The  Athens  Fire  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Athens, 
Tex.,  will  erect  a  new  plant  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,000. 

The  pottery  plant  of  A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  last  month, 
entailing  a  loss  of  $50,000. 

A  brick  and  tile  plant  to  cost  $30,000  will  be  started  at 
Merlin,  Ont.,  Canada,  by  H.  P.  Bostaph,  of  Tilbury,  and  M. 
Ryan,  of  Chatham. 

The  West  Virginia  Paving  and  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of 
Somerset,  Pa.,  has  lately  been  incorporated  by  John  J.  Kear¬ 
ney,  J.  J.  Fesenmeir  and  Capt.  R.  A.  Goodwin. 

The  brick  plant  of  A.  H.  Furman,  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J., 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  origin  of  the  fire 
is  not  known.  The  loss  is  complete,  as  the  company  carried 
no  insurance. 

Coles  Peebles  has  succeeded  Adam  Buch  as  vice-president 
of  the  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Company,  at  Portsmouth,  O.,  and? 
in  addition  to  his  office  duties  will  also  take  active  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  big  plant. 

.  * 

The  new  plant  of  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Company,  which 
is  being  constructed  at  Grahn,  Ky.,  is  fast  nearing  comple¬ 
tion,  and  the  president,  Mr.  K.  B.  Grahn,  hopes  to  have  the 
same  in  operation  by  the  middle  of  June. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Thornton  Fire 
Brick  Company,  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  T.  J.  McAvoy,  president;  A.  W.  Butt,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  James  McCann,  superintendent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  York  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  York,  Neb.,  the  following  officers  were  elected. 
President,  E.  A.  McCloud;  vice-president,  C.  A.  Schrandt; 
secretary-treasurer,  Frank  Burnham;  manager,  Sumner  Burn¬ 
ham.  I 

.i'il 

The  London  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been 
organized,  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  at  London,  Canada. 
The  company  has  acquired  a  large  tract  of  valuable  clay 
land  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  grade  of  pressed 
brick. 

John  Johnson,  a  well-known  tile  manufacturer  of  Lyons, 
N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  recently  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  in  business  with  his  father  until  five  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Johnson,  Sr.,  died  and  the  son  took  over  the 
business. 

For  the  second  time  in  three  years  the  big  plant  of  the 
Edwin  Bennett  Pottery  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire  last  evening,  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at 
$50,000.  The  fire  was  supposed  to  have  started  from  an 
overheated  dry  kiln,  and  in  a  short  time  spread  to  all  parts 
of  the  plant. 

The  brick  plant  of  Charles  Berrick’s  Sons  Company,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  located  at  Weyer  Station,  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  May  18th,  the  office  building  being  the  only 
part  of  the  plant  left  standing.  The  fire  originated  in  the 
boiler  room  and  caused  a  loss  of  $40,000.  The  plant  will  be 
rebuilt  at  once. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  New  Fire 
Brick  Company,  at  Gallup,  N.  M.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  T.  B.  Catron,  president;  I.  Sparks,  vice-president; 
T.  F.  Smalling,  treasurer,  and  R.  C.  Garrett,  secretary  and 
general  manager.  The  plant  is  being  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  company’s  product. 

Workmen  engaged  in  retimbering  the  clay  mine  at  the 
Uhrichsville,  O.,  plant  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company 
have  encountered  difficulty  caused  by  the  caving  in  of  an 
abandoned  coal  mine.  The  extra  work  caused  by  the  cave-in 
will  delay  placing  the  plant  in  operation.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  clay  mine  has  been  idle  for  the  past  five  years,  the 
placing  of  new  timbers  has  been  found  necessary.  The  coal 
mine  used  when  the  plant  was  built  about  twenty  years  ago 
has  been  abandoned  for  several  years.  At  some  places  the 
coal  mine  is  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  clay  mine  and  the 
workings  of  the  abandoned  mine  have  fallen  in  places  from 


a  depth  of  from  five  to  two  feet.  The  clay  mine  entry  has 
been  blocked  in  one  place  for  a  distance  of  fifty  feet. 

The  Virginia  Hydraulic  Brick  and  Stone  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Richmond,  Va.,  with  $50,000  capital 
stock.  They  will  manufacture  brick  and  paving  block. 

Francis  Eads,  an  employe  of  the  McRoy  Clay  Company, 
Brazil,  Ind.,  was  seriously  injured  when  his  arm  and  hand 
was  caught  in  a  belt  and  severely  crushed. 

William  R.  Whitehead,  treasurer  of  the  Mercer  Pottery, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  June  10,  and  suc¬ 
cumbed  a  few  minutes  later.  He  was  a  prominent  pottery 
manufacturer. 

Victor  Gibbs,  a  fire  clay  miner  at  New  Cumberland,  W. 
Va.,  was  killed  when  a  dynamite  shot  was  discharged  as  he 
entered  a  room  in  the  mine,  not  knowing  it  was  going  to 
explode. 

John  T.  Cartwright,  president  of  Cartwright  Brothers  Pot¬ 
tery  Company,  at  East  Liverpool,  O.,  died  at  his  home  in 
East  Liverpool,  May  20.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Association. 

The  first  week  in  April  the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Neodesha,  Kas.,  booked  through  its 
Wichita  office  orders  for  over  500,000  brick,  all  of  which  will 
help  to  keep  the  works  running  to  capacity  for  the  next  few 
weeks. 

W.  M.  Berry,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  is  at  the  head  of  a  move¬ 
ment  to  erect  an  immense  brickmaking  plant  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  Mr.  Berry  will  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Laycock 
Brick  Company,  and  will  operate  same  in  addition  to  the 
new  plant. 

The  plant  of  the  Saco  Brick  Company  at  Biddeford,  Me., 
which  was  improved  during  the  winter  months,  has  been 
started  up  full  force.  The  open  system  has  been  discarded 
and  a  new  dryer  has  been  installed,  and  the  plant  can  be 
run  until  late  in  the  season. 

Four  men  employes  of  the  National  Brick  Company,  of 
Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  died  from  gas  fumes  in  the  bottom  of 
a  well  while  searching  for  a  little  child  of  one  of  the  work¬ 
men,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  fallen  into  the  well.  After 
searching  for  his  little  girl  for  some  time,  the  father  thought 
of  the  well,  and  tying  a  rope  around  his  waist  he  let  himself 
down  into  the  well.  After  a  few  moments  one  of  the  men 
called  to  him,  and,  getting  no  reply,  he  called  some  of  the 
other  workmen  and  told  them  he  was  going  down  into  the 
well  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  two  men  waited  a  lit¬ 
tle  while,  and  hearing  nothing  from  him,  one  after  the  other 
they  descended  to  ascertain  the  trouble.  By  this  time  a 
crowd  had  gathered  and  called  the  fire  department,  and  the 
bodies  were  recovered  with  a  grappling  hook,  and  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  revive  the  men  failed.  The  little  girl  was  found 
at  a  neighbor’s. 


THE  WORLD’S  RECORD  IN  MAKING  SOFT  MUD  BRICK. 


An  interesting  letter  appears  on  page  945  of  this  issue 
in  the  ad.  of  the  Eastern  Machinery  Company,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  on  May  17  the  Richmond  Brick  Company,  of 
Greenridge,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.,  made  95,000  brick  in  nine  hours  and 
twenty-seven  minutes  on  a  New  Haven  soft  mud  machine. 
That  certainly  is  a  splendid  record.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  equal  it,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


EASTERN  FACE  BRICK  FIRMS  CONSOLIDATE. 


A  circular  letter  has  been  received  from  Fredenburg, 
Lounsbury  &  Houghtaling,  Inc.,  announcing  the  consolidation 
of  the  two  well-known  firms  of  Fredenburg  &  Lounsbury  and 
Houghtaling  &  Wittpenn,  of  New  York  City.  The  circular 
states  that  each  of  these  firms  has  enjoyed  success  under 
separate  management,  and  with  the  organization,  strength 
and  prestige  of  the  two  combined,  it  is  a  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation  that  even  better  results  should  be  attained  for  the 
plants  they  now  represent.  The  firms  claim  to  be  the  largest 
contributors  of  face  brick  in  the  world. 
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Model  “QA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  950-958. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  in  Cleveland  are  hold¬ 
ing  up  well,  according  to  reports  at  the  city 
building  department.  The  total  expenditure  for 
the  year  thus  far  is  in  excess  of  that  for  1912, 
and  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  another  record  broken  when  totals  are  made  up  next 
fall.  There  are  at  the  present  time  some  big  jobs  under 
way  in  Cleveland  and  brick  manufacturers  and  salesmen  are 
content  with  the  volume  of  business  now  being  transacted. 
Brick  plants  hereabouts  are  very  busy  and  the  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  common  brick  and  hollow  tile  have  more  than  they 
can  attend  to. 

The  paving  brick  plants  are  rushed  with  orders  from 
cities  throughout  Ohio  and  Indiana  which  were  affected  by 
the  recent  floods,  in  addition  to  Ohio  counties  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  paving  roadways  in  the  rural  districts. 

Several  good-sized1  building  projects  were  announced  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  a  store,  office  and  theater  build¬ 
ing  to  be  erected  at  East  14th  and  Euclid  avenue.  This  cor¬ 
ner  has  been  occupied  by  an  old  church  for  many  years. 
This  has  been  demolished  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  put  in  a  foundation  and  erect  a  ten-story  building  at  once. 
This  building  will  be  used  for  retail  purposes  on  the  ground 
floor  with  offices  above  and  a  large  theater  in  the  rear.  The 
property  is  controlled  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  J.  M.  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  and  is  one  of  the  best  cor¬ 
ners  in  Cleveland  for  a  development  of  this  sort.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  enterprise  will  involve  the  expenditure  of 
about  $1,500,000. 

Owners  of  the  Hotel  Euclid,  which  is  located  on  the 
opposite  corner,  have  acquired  a  tract  of  land  in  the  rear 
and  fronting  eighty-four  feet  on  East  14th  street,  with  a 
depth  of  160  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  cover  this  entire  tract 
with  a  ten-story  addition  to  the  Euclid  Hotel.  The  building 
will  be  modern  in  every  particular  and  fireproof  throughout. 
As  the  present  hotel  building  is  constructed  of  brick,  the 
new  addition  will  be  faced  with  the  same  material. 

Announcement  was  made  during  the  past  week  that  $160,- 
000  will  be  expended  on  a  new  market  building  on  East  105th 
street,  just  north  of  Euclid  avenue.  A  tract  of  land,  160  by 
455  feet,  has  been  acquired  and  will  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
Entrance  has  been  secured  to  Euclid  avenue  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  strip  of  land  which  will  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  an  arcade.  The  company  to  erect  the  building  is  known 
as  the  East  End  Market  House  Company  and  has  been  in¬ 
corporated. 

Cleveland  has  decided  to  erect  a  large  filter  plant  to 
filter  the  water  pumped  from  Lake  Erie.  The  new  building 
will  be  located  on  the  west  side,  near  the  Division  avenue 
pumping  station  and  will  be  a  T-shaped  structure,  about 
500  feet  long.  The  filter  house  proper  will  be  one  story  high, 
but  will  be  placed  on  a  terrace  so  constructed  as  to  conceal 
the  coagulating  beds.  Rough  shale  brick  of  a  neutral  tint 
will  be  used  to  construct  the  plant  and  the  general  architec¬ 
tural  treatment  will  be  as  attractive  as  possible,  because  the 
structure  will  be  in  plain  view  of  the  upper  boulevard,  pass¬ 
ing  above.  The  entire  plant  will  cost  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  is  to  be  spent  by  the  J.  A.  Wig- 
more  Company  in  placing  a  second  story  on  the  Euclid  Square 
garage,  East  13th  street,  near  Euclid  avenue.  The  building 
contains  64,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  Knox  &  Elliott, 
architects,  have  prepared  plans  for  putting  on  the  second 
story.  The  building  is  constructed  of  white  terra  cotta,  with 
side  walls  of  gray  brick.  Foundations  are  in  to  carry  four 
stories,  which  eventually  will  be  the  height  of  the  building. 
It  ic  the  largest  garage  in  the  country,  and  the  addition  of 
the  extra  story  will  give  a  total  floor  space  of  128,000  square 


feet.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  so  construct  it  that 
cars  can  be  driven  to  the  second  floor  on  their  own  power. 

Cleveland  paving  brick  enthusiasts  were  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  during  the  past  month  that  the  ocean-to-ocean 
improved  highway  being  constructed  by  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Association  is  to  pass  through  Cleveland.  Albert  W.  Gowen, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Builders’  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  and  one  of  the  directors  and  incorporators  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  announced  that  the  route  which  was  originally  pro¬ 
posed  from  Pittsburg  west  by  way  of  the  old  national  pike 
would  come  through  Akron,  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 
More  than  $4,000,000  already  has  been  pledged  to  the  fund 
being  raised  to  pay  the  cost,  and  the  American  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers’  Association  has  voted  a  gift  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2,700,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  that  the  re-routing  through  Cleveland  will  mean  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  each  year  to  Cleveland  merchants,  as  it  will 
be  the  main  automobile  highway  across  America. 

During  the  past  month  the  Cleveland  Builders’  Supply 
Company  moved  into  its  new  offices  in  the  Leader-News 
building,  and  at  a  formal  opening  some  6,000  persons  were 
in  attendance.  The  new  suite  of  offices  are  said  to  be  about 
as  complete  as  any  of  their  kind  in  existence  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  building  supply  business. 

The  Ohio  State  Association  of  Bricklayers,  in  convention 
at  Cincinnati  on  May  14th,  chose  Cleveland  as  the  convention 
city  for  1914.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Edward 
Wakefield,  Columbus,  president;  John  Mohler,  Akron,  first 
vice-president;  William  Mason,  Steubenville,  second  vice- 
president;  John  W.  Jockel,  Cleveland,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Cleveland  Builders’ 
Exchange  to  remain  in  their  present  quarters  for  at  least 
two  years  more.  They  are  now  located  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building,  where  they  occupy  an  entire  floor.  The 
exchange  has  been  located  in  this  building  ever  since  it  was 
formed  and  has  had  a  very  successful  career.  The  plan  of 
leasing  desk  and  exhibit  spaces  on  the  exchange  floor  was 
inaugurated  some  years  ago  and  the  organization  now  has  a 
surplus  of  some  $25,000  derived  from  this  source.  The  ex¬ 
change  has  had  some  idea  of  acquiring  a  site  and  erecting  its 
new  building  or  leasing  quarters  in  a  new  building,  but  it 
has  been  decided  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  the  floor  where  it  has  been  located  for  many 
years. 

The  Quiesser-Bliss  Company,  which  represents  a  number 
of  brick  manufacturers  in  this  territory  and  which  uses  as 
a  slogan  the  phrase,  “Who  Supplied  the  Bricks?”  announces 
the  retirement  from  the  company  of  E.  F.  Houserman,  former 
vice-president.  His  stock  has  been  acquired  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company  and  Mr.  Houserman  has  arranged  to  go 
into  business  under  his  own  name,  representing  a  number  of 
factory  supply  concerns.  The  Quiesser-Bliss  Company  has 
added  several  additional  departments  in  high-grade  building 
supplies.  It  represents  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany  in  Cleveland,  as  well  as  a  great  many  brick  companies. 

Arrangements  for  the  annual  summer  outing  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Builders’  Exchange  have  been  completed  and  will  be¬ 
gin  Monday,  June  23,  when  about  100  members  of  the  ex¬ 
change  will  leave  on  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  steamer  for 
Buffalo,  proceeding  thence  to  Niagara  on  the  lake,  where  they 
will  remain  for  four  days.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Queensroyal  Hotel,  and  side  trips  will  be  made  to  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Buffalo  and  other  cities.  Buckeye. 


PULSOMETE,RS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use.  Ask  for  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  YerK 
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DRYING  AND  BURNING 
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A  Common  Sense  application. 


The  Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer. 

Tender  clays  ruined  even  in  seventy- 
two  hours  the  old  way  dried  with 
perfect  ease  in  ten  hours.  Drying 
cost  less  than  5c.  per  thousand. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure. 


The  Boss  System  of  Burning 
Brick 

Burn  your  brick  with  FORCED  DRAFT. 
Save  half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

Applies  to  kilns  already  built  without  any 
alterations. 
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SYSTEM 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
Insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad 
Inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FILTER  PRESSES  FOR  SALE. 
Three,  100  chamber,  rubber  gasket, 
filter  presses.  Address 

ILLINOIS  KAOLIN  COMPANY, 

4  3c  Anna,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Good  brickyard  outfit  of  machinery 
for  sale  cheap.  About  sixty  miles  from 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GENESEE  LUMBER  COMPANY,  •• 
6  tf  d  Genesee,  La. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  brick  plant  ready  to  operate  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions.  Must  be  sold. 
Inquire  or  correspond  with  John  E. 
Nickerson,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  for  particu¬ 
lars. 

6  3  cm 


DRYER  FOR  SALE. 

All  piping,  traps,  rails  and  appurte¬ 
nances,  together  with  seventy  (70) 
steel  cars,  making  a  complete  five  track 
tunnel  dryer,  in  first-class  condition  and 
being  used  by  us  at  present.  Address 
ILLINOIS  KAOLIN  COMPANY, 

4  3c  Anna,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  Crossley  heavy  duty  slip  pumps. 
Also  ,  one  Crossley  heavy  duty  agitator, 
with  all  gearings,  etc.,  complete  to  op¬ 
erate.  Used  less  than  a  year.  Will 
sell  cheap. 

THE  CUMBERLAND  CLAY  CO., 

6  1  cm  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  brickyard  plant  located  at  Clinton, 
La.,  at  the  track  of  the  Yazoo  &  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Railroad,  consisting  of  90 
acres  of  land  of  excellent  brick  clay, 
three  round  brick  kilns,  one  square 
kiln,  latest  improved  machinery,  brick 
machine,  residence  and  six  tenant 
houses.  All  are  in  a  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  This  plant  can  be  bought  at  a 
sacrifice  price.  For  full  particulars  ap¬ 
ply  to  BANK  OF  CLINTON, 

5  3  cm  Clinton,  La. 


FOR  SALE. 

Racks,  pallets,  engine,  boiler  and  full 
Potts  soft  mud  equipment.  Bargain  for 
quick  buyer.  W.  W.  PARRY, 

5  2c  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four  mold  Fernholtz  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  extra  mold  box;  practically 
new.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY, 

174  No.  3rd  Ave., 

3  5  d  Nashville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Here  is  a  special  opportunity.  Ma¬ 
chinery,  engines  and  boilers,  steam 
dryer  and  cars  for  a  modern  brick,  tile 
and  hollow  block  plant. 

W.  E.  LYON  &  CO., 

5  tf  dm  Carthage,  Ill. 


TANKS  FOR  SALE. 

Four  open-top,  cypress  tanks,  made 
out  of  3-inch  lumber.  Dimensions:  17 
feet  long  outside;  8  feet  wide  inside;  6 
feet  deep  inside.  Address 

ILLINOIS  KAOLIN  COMPANY, 

4  3c  Anna,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  flood  of  March  the  25th  destroyed 
our  plant  at  Brookville,  Ind.,  leaving 
on  our  hands  the  following  machinery, 
all  in  good  condition:  1  Potts  horizon¬ 
tal  brick  machine,  1  disintegrator,  1 
pug  mill,  1  mold  sander,  1  engine,  1 
boiler,  clay  conveyor  belts;  in  fact,  a 
complete  soft  mud  outfit.  This  must 
be  sold  at  once  in  order  to  settle  up 
the  estate  of  John  A.  Fries,  who  was 
lost  in  the  flood.  Address  all  commun¬ 
ications  to  GEO.  M.  FRIES, 

5  3d  Connersville,  Ind. 


BRICKYARD  FOR  SALE. 

Equipped  with: 

1  continuous  kiln,  capacity  160,000. 

2  down-draft  kilns,  capacity  40,000 
each. 

Stack  draft,  100  feet  high. 

Pallet  drying  system,  13  dryers. 

Yard  capacity,  260,000. 

Stiff  mud  and  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chines. 

Taylor  &  Chandler  25  H.  P.  engine 
and  75  H.  P.  Porter  boiler. 

2  residences  on  yard. 

1  dining  room,  1  bunk  house. 

With  other  buildings  and  tools  to  op¬ 
erate  yard.  Plenty  of  clay.  Quick  sale 
for  all  brick  that  can  be  made.  Spur 
R.  R.  track  into  the  yard. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  For  terms 
inquire  of  W.  E.  TAYLOR,  Cashier, 

5  3  cm  Madison,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  Letter  “A”  machine  and  pug 
mill,  with  necessary  shafting  and  pul¬ 
ley.  Practically  new. 

GEO  W.  SCHMIDT, 

5  tf  d  180  Linwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  Potts  horizontal  machine, 
disintegrator,  mold  sander,  molds, 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc.,  Good  as  new. 

BISTLINE  LUMBER  CO., 

2  6  cm  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

Auger  tile  machine.  Capacity,  30,000 
drain  tile  per  day.  Good  condition.  Also 
rotary  cutter.  Address 
NEW  YORK  STATE  SEWER  PIPE  CO., 
4  3  cm  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TO  LEASE. 

Brick  plant,  good  location  in  West 
Virginia  and  best  of  shipping  facilities, 
railway  and  water;  natural  gas  at  low 
rate;  fine  machinery  and  cheap  labor; 
clay  makes  sewer  tile,  roof  tile,  coke 
oven  and  fancy  brick,  also  paving  brick. 
Don’t  answer  this  ad.  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address  BOX  2 — VA., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clayworker. 


FOR  SALE. 

10  feet  4^-inch  pipe,  25c  per  ft. 

100  feet  4-inch  pipe,  20c  per  ft. 

25  feet  S^-inch  pipe,  15c  per  ft. 

25  feet  3-inch  pipe,  10c  per  ft. 

50  1-inch  right  and  left  couplings, 
new,  4c  each. 

Fittings  of  all  kinds  for  from  1-inch 
to  4%-inch  pipe. 

Valves  to  fit  pipe  from  ^-inch  to  4^- 
inch. 

Two  air  pressure  tanks,  15  gal.  ca¬ 
pacity,  $4.00  each. 

One  12x36  Hamilton  Corliss  steam  en¬ 
gine,  girder  frame,  $725.00. 

One  water  heater,  $25.00. 

One  boiler  16x72,  with  dome  and  full 
front,  carries  95  pounds  steam,  $200.00. 

One  boiler  14x54,  with  dome  and  full 
front,  $50.00. 

100  kiln  and  furnace  grates,  lc  a 
pound. 

75  kiln  door  frames  and  doors,  lc  a 
pound. 

We  can  fit  you  out  with  a  first-class 
steam  power  plant,  all  complete  from 
pumps  to  blow-off  valves  and  with 
gauges  and  registers,  at  a  very  low 
price.  Will  sell  any  of  the  above  sep¬ 
arately  if  wanted. 

THE  SALINA  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 
6  i  cm  Salina,  Kans. 
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WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

A  lot  of  flat  top,  steel  frame,  roller 
bearing  dryer  cars;  must  be  in  good 
condition.  C.  H.  HORTON  CO., 

6  1c  Painesville,  O. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  man  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  sand-lime  brick  factory, 
capable  of  taking  charge  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  State  age,  salary  expected, 
experience  and  references.  Address 
ROCHESTER  COMPOSITE  BRICK  CO., 
5  1  d  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Am  skilled  in  every  detail  of 
the  manufacture  of  face  and  paving 
brick.  Have  burned  with  coal,  gas  and 
oil.  Will  furnish  A1  references. 

L.  I.  HACKETT, 

6  1  d  E.  Wayne  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

Competent  clayworker,  both  practical 
and  commercial,  with  twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  position  as  manager  or 
superintendent  of  brick  plant,  terra  cot¬ 
ta  works  or  pottery.  First-class  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  B.  M., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clayworker. 


WANTED. 

Brick  setters  and  assorters.  Steady 
work'  year  round.  Good  wages.  Fine 
climate.  No  labor  troubles.  Address 

BOX  6— S.  M„ 

6  1  d  Care  Clayworker. 


DRYER  CARS  WANTED. 

A  lot  of  double  deck  cast  frame,  24- 
inch  gauge.  State  condition,  location, 
price  and  name  of  maker.  Address, 
BOX  3— SPOT  CASH, 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED 

Face  Brick  Plant. 

Dry  press  or  stiff  mud  brick 
plant  suitable  for  making  good 
face  brick.  Price  and  terms 
are  more  important  than  loca¬ 
tion.  If  your  plant  should  be 
shut  down  for  any  reason,  don’t 
let  this  fact  keep  you  from  re¬ 
plying  to  this  ad.  All  replies 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Address 

LOCK  BOX  581, 

5  3  cm  Chicago,  Ill. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


HIGH  CLASS  SUPERINTENDENT 

or  plant  manager  desires  position  with  live  plant,  pref¬ 
erably  where  markets  and  raw  material  are  capable  of 
the  higher  grade  brick  lines.  Many  years’  experience 
in  construction  and  operation  of  leading  plants  East 
and  West.  An  organizer  and  result  getter.  Salary 
reasonable.  References  the  best.  Address 

B.  F.  G.,  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED  POSITION 

As  general  manager  or  superintendent.  A  man  of  extended  and 
varied  experience  desires  to  associate  himself  with  some  live,  up-to: 
date  concern,  preferably  in  the  South,  where  the  services  of  a  live 
wire  will  be  appreciated.  Am  thoroughly  posted  in  all  the  details 
of  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  face  brick,  vitrified  pavers,  fire 
brick,  common  brick  and  the  various  kinds  of  hollow  ware.  Am  in 
a  position  to  invest  a  small  amount,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  in 
a  going  concern  whose  financial  affairs  will  stand  rigid  investiga¬ 
tion.  Promoters  and  dead  ones,  save  your  stamps.  Address 

W.  J.  P.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

U.  S.  Four-mold  dry  press.  Great  bar¬ 
gain.  Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation  during  next  two  weeks. 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

6  1  d  Strasburg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain,  sixty-two  acres  of  finest 
clay  land,  with  factory  and  machinery 
for  washing  white  clay,  in  Monroe  coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania. 

L.  W.  WINKELMANN, 

75  Seventh  Ave., 

6  2  cm  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. 

Two  No.  0  “Thew”  traction,  Whor- 
ley,  steam  shovels;  one  “Berg”  and  one 
“Boyd”  four-mold  dry  presses;  one  24- 
inch  Potts  disintegrator,  fine  order; 
one  rebuilt  Cohoes  mold  sander,  same 
as  new;  100  24-inch  gauge  rack  cars, 
11  high.  C.  H.  HORTON  CO., 

6  1c  Painesville,  O. 

FOR  SALE. 

Chambers  stiff  mud  brick  machine, 
complete  with  pug  mill,  capacity  75,000 
per  day. 

Westinghouse  engine,  150  H.  P; 

Casey-Hedges  boiler,  165  H.  P. 

Heater. 

No.  7  Pulsometer. 

Two  Worthington  pumps. 

Friction  hoist. 

Two  double  transfers. 

Two  single  transfers. 

Four  side  dump  cars. 

Shafting,  pulleys,  belting. 

Apply— 

JACKSONVILLE  BRICK  CO., 

6  2  d  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze 
and  enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable 
recipes.  “The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon 
Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger.  Price 
$2.00;  a  book  of  valuable  information 
on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain, 
practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the 
burner  or  superintendent.  “Analy¬ 
ses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable 
reference  book,  giving  analyses  of  well- 
known  clays  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  “The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,” 
$2.00;  a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  clay 
“Clays,”  $5.00;  their  occurrences,  prop 
erties  and  uses,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Any  or 
all  of  these  books  maned  postage  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list 
of  other  valuable  books  for  claywork¬ 
ers.  Address, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  mo. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


WANTED. 

Second-hand  flat  and  rack  cars,  18- 
inch  gauge. 

ATLANTIC  TERRA  COTTA  CO., 

6  2  d  1170  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WANTED. 

A  few  experienced  fire  brick  molders 
and  setters.  Good  wages  and  steady 
work  guaranteed.  Address 

FIRE  BRICK, 

6  tf  d  Care  Clayworker. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY.  I  bring  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  together.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Established 
1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  965  Adams 
Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

A  practical  and  energetic  tilemaker 
to  take  charge  of  a  plant  in  Tennessee 
where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  tile, 
which  will  increase  steadily  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Plenty  of  good  raw  material  and 
every  needed  equipment.  A  fine  open¬ 
ing  for  the  right  man.  Will  require  a 
small  investment  simply  to  insure  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  With  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  profitable  business  can  be  estab¬ 
lished.  References  will  be  require! 
Address  V.  A.  N.t 

4  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jersey  state  College. 

RUTGER8  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
olayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  A,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Preinos  at  prices  from  Si. 50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORTANT— In  writiog,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Roches'er,  N.  Y. 


Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Cn. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway,  New  York 

innsmilng  Engineers.  Claa  Specialists,  Brlckonglsli 

Mechanical  Truckers  for  Conveying  Bricks  from 
Machine  to  Drying  Racks. 

Mechanical  Loaders  for  Handling  Burnt  Bricks 
from  Kil  ns. 

Cable  Conveyors  for  All  Purposes. 

Improved  Brick  Drying  and  Burning  System. 
Complete  Clay  working  Plants  Designed  and  Built. 
Expert  Advice. 
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H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

Western  Ave.,  17th-18th  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


Improved  Belt  Conveyors 


For  carrying  all  kinds  of  material,  gritty  and 
otherwise.  Gradual,  uniform  curve  of  belt  se¬ 
cured  without  complicated  parts. 

Bearings  thoroughly  lubricated  and  dust-prooj . 
Economy  and  satisfaction — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order. 

We  manufacture  Complete  Handling  Equip¬ 
ments. 


Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


\ 


BOOKS  FOR  BRICKMAKERS. 

"CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  "Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  .  2.00 

"CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries  .  5.00 

"VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  2.00 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson .  1-00 

"PRACTICAL  FORM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.50 

"ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott..  2.00 
Mailed,  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


A  HALF  INTEREST  IN  A 
PROSPEROUS  BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

A  one-half  interest  in  an  up-to-date  eastern  Tennessee  brick  plant, 
making  a  dry  pressed  white  and  red  brick,  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  fraction 
of  its  original  cost. 

The  plant  is  fully  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery,  having  six 
round  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  bricks  daily.  The  company  owns 
ample  clay  deposits  for  making  both  white  and  red  brick.  These  brick  sell 
for  $16  to  $18  a  thousand  and  find  ready  markets. 

The  plant  is  located  between  two  trunk  railroad  lines,  which  furnish 
excellent  shipping  facilities  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Quick  action  must  be  taken,  as  the  present  management  wishes  to 
make  speedy  settlement  of  present  affairs.  Full  particulars  obtained  by 
referring  to  file  No.  41,166  and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  R-ailway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 

Copy  of  “Clays  of  the  Southeast ”  sent  on  request  to  all  applicants. 


Kilns  Driers  Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 
for 

Clayworhing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second  hand  ClayworR* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  post* 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworRing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of ... 

The .  •  • 

Clay=W  orRer. 

RATES  — — wm— 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as  “For  Sale. “  “Wanted/'  etc.,  the  rate 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver* 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Re&usta. 


Trade 

Marlas 

Trade 

You  should  register  your  trade  marks  in  the  Patent  Office. 
You  have  certain  rights  in  trade  marks  though  not  registered. 

Y  ou  should  respect  the  trade  mark  rights  of  others. 

You  should  make  others  respect  your  trade  mark  rights. 

You  should  consult  us  concerning  selection  and  use  of  trade 
marks 

You  should  register  your  trade  mark  in  foreign  countries. 

Names 

MUNN  &  CO.,  ‘Patent  Attorneys 

363  Broadway  ...  New  York  City 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

d,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4tooo  four-inch  "  a.ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mf g.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label" 

Ciinli  wit  Paint  Go., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

PnlpilM  8&§  SS® 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Pacing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 


Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 
FlORFOIiK,  VA. 


Phillips  «s  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKINQ.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

“AJAX” 

Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE,: 

837=839  Commercial  National  BanK  Bldg. 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wn.wUs  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Tie  Piher-fyissell  Dlininp  k  manufacturing  Go. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete,  including  iron  work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


surface  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  Bros,  s 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  TNC  PUMP  TRUST. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Sbawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kim  is  operated  hy  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL.  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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77ze  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  <5  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS 


Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E. 

$5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE 
USES . 

,  PROPERTIES  AND 

5.00 

BRICKLAYING  . 

2.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  .. 

2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley 

2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

3.00 

KILN  RECORDS  . 

1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE 

2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

1.60 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

.28 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese^  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades« 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Triple 
Deck 
Dryer 
Cars 
Transfer 

and 
Dump 
Cars 
Turn¬ 
tables 
Switches 
and  u  '■ 

V 

Trackage 


'  v*  $ 


With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Bearing  and  Folding  DecK 


The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


and  Green  Book  to  the 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 
5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 

Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Dow  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


IMPORTANT  TO 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS! 

Do  you  want  to  get  the  best  possible 
results  in  every  respect,  burning 

FIRE-PAVING-FACE  BRICK 

and  all  other  kinds  of  better  Clay 
Products,  with  50  per  cent  less  fuel 
than  in  the  best  round  or  square  down 
draft  kiln? 

Build  my  new  Continuous  Kiln 

(Patent  Applied  For.) 

Results  unequalled ;  even  hard  burn¬ 
ing  from  top  to  bottom. 

Canadian  reference. 

Built  under  guaranty  by 

A.  W.  F.  WEYERS 

Technical  Bureau  for  Brick  Manufacturing 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  Canada,  Box  996. 
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and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 


Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  10  Detroit,  Mich. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


OUR 

COUNTERS 


Give  an  Alarm 
with  every 
Count . 

Never  Forget.. 

Never  Lie . 

COUNTERS 

for 

EVERY  PURPOSE 

Order  one  today  and 
STOP  GUESSING 


The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  GREATEST  ECONOMY 

is  effected  through  the  use  of  up-to- 
date  methods  and  equipment. 


The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

is  the  last  word  in  up-to-date  delivery  equip¬ 
ment.  Not  an  experiment,  but  proven  by  the 
most  thorough  tests  under  hardest  conditions. 

Slides  out  the  load  in  one  mtnute  and 
doesn’t  chip  a  brick.  No  complicated 
mechanism.  Capacity  1400  to  2000. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


CLAY  HAULAGE, 


Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DAVENPORT  INDUSTRIAL  LOCORIOTIYE 


Small  Size — Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg. 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  St.  Paul.  1308  Pioneer-Press  Bldg. 
New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle.  617  Western  Ave. 

F  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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NEVER  BEFORE 

Such  an  Opportunity  to  Get  Into 
the  Brick  Business,  Where 
Big  Money  Can  be  Made. 

The  only  strictly  modern  common  brick 
plant  in  our  locality  of  500,000  is  for  sale. 
Stockholders  had  to  assume  manage¬ 
ment,  but  on  account  of  them  all  having 
other  large  interests,  can  not  give  any 
time  to  it,  plant  is  for  sale  at  a  big  sac¬ 
rifice.  Only  1^  years  old.  25  acres  of 
clay.  Machinery  is  all  electrically  oper¬ 
ated. 

Brick  is  the  scarcest  commodity  in  our 
city.  Three  times  the  output  can  be  sold. 
All  hauled  on  wagons.  Capacity  can  be 
made  35,000  daily  and  sold  on  yard  for 
$6.50  per  thousand  and  produced  for 
$3.50  per  thousand.  $15,000  will  swing 
deal.  Some  capital  can  be  raised  locally. 

Address  J.  B.  VARELMAN, 
Lockland  P.  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MepH  and  Suspended  Pliers 

the  distinguishing  ROV  DAMQ 
feature  of  our  Lilli  InllU 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


PYROMETERS 


BROWN 
ELECTRIC  PYROMETER 

THE  SHOWN  INSTRUMENT  C0.- 
PHILADELPHIA. PA 


Brown  Pyrometers  will 
mean  more  uniform  burning 
of  your  kilns,  less  fuel  con¬ 
sumption,  better  ware.  Why 
not  install  them  as  all  progres¬ 
sive  concerns  are  doing? 

Brown  Instrument  Go. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


YOUR  KILNS 

are  a  BIG  factor  in  the  success  of  your 
plant.  Your  investment  demands  the 
best  you  can  get ;  in  other  words 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

the  kiln  that  produces  dividends. 

Ask  us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


REGENERATIVE 
CONTINUOUS  TUNNEL  KILN 

for 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Gas  Machinery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots.Cooking  Ware. 
Stoneware.  Etc. 


Wk" 


*x\ 


HI 


YOU  CAN  INCREASE 


YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IF  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 


BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.CO. 

GOEBEL  BLDG.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CLAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 
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OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  C4PNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


Send  for  Circular  and  Prl*»> 
List. 

1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Richardson  =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 

FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 


Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


The 

GANDY 

Belt 

is  the  pioneer  stitched,  cotton- 
duck  belt  made  water,  steam 
and  heat-proof.  34  years  have 
proven  its  success 

In  The  Brick  Field. 

It  is  not  affected  by  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes.  Costs  2/t,  less 
than  leather  and  much  less 
than  Rubber  Belting. 

Write  for  a  sample  of  the  GANDY 
BELT  today — a  postcard  will  do. 


THE  GANDY  BELTING  CO. 

749  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
New  York  Office,  88-90  Reade  Street. 


--  :  - 
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DRY  YOUR  CLAY 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


92  S 


IND  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MF6.  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Special  Mold  Box 

In  The 

Fernholtz  Brick  Press 


The  Mold  is  the  heart  of  a  brick 
machine  and  our  press  is  fitted 
with  a  specially  designed  mold 
box  which  produces  bricks  with 
sharp,  straight  edges  and  corners. 
The  Mold  Box  being  assembled 
before  placing  it  in  the  machine 
makes  it  possible  to  change  molds 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Our  press  has  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  features  which  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  catalog  which  we 
want  to  send  to  interested  parties. 


ELWOOD 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


A  MASTER  MODEL 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  EXTRAS 


19  Exclusive  Features  Found  in  No 
Other  Standard  Typewriter. 

ONE  STANDARD  MODEL  for  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

One  Typewriter  That  Does  the 
Work  of  Several. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


SCREEN 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1  896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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402  Buhrer  Fans  are 
working  Buhrer  Kilns 
and  Dryers  with  a  total 
annual  output  of  about 
1695  Million  Bricks  and 
Tiles. 


Write  for 

more  information  to 


The  BUHRER  KILN 

and  DRYER . 

with  FAN  DRAUGHT 

already  in  operation  throughout  Europe  and  in  South  India  and 
Africa,  yields  far  the  greatest  output  in  first-class  goods,  such  as  all 
kinds  of  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Lime  and  Cement,  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time,  with  great  economy  of  fuel,  the  waste  heat  being  used  either 
for  drying  or  foreheating. 

Youghal,  Co.  Cork.  30th  April,  1912. 

J.  BUHRER,  Esq.,  Constance,  Germany: 

Dear  Sir— Your  Instructor-Burner  is  leaving  here  tomorrow,  having  completed  his  work,  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  under  his  instructions  our  burners  have  done  remarkably  well. 

On  the  last  burning  round  of  our  new  1 6-Chamber  Buhrer  Kiln  he  made  a  further  fuel  test  and  we  are 
much  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  results  are  very  much  below  your  guaranty  of  160  kilo’s  per  1,000 
bricks,  and  the  output  is  considerably  in  excess  of  your  estimate.  The  actual  figures  are  as  follows,  viz  : 
The  bricks  set  in  kiln  contained  11  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  the  burning  was  at  the  rate  of  32,800  bricks 
per  24  hours.  Coal  consumption  was  92  kilo’s  or  208  lbs.  per  1,000.  The  temperature  in  kiln  was  1830  degs. 
Fah.  The  heating  value  of  coal  used  was  1 1.680  B.  T.  U. 

The  burned  bricks  taken  from  the  kiln  were  first-class  in  every  respect. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  your  Instructor- Burner  carried  out  his  work,  which  was 
in  every  way  creditable  to  himself  and  the  firm  he  represents.  Yours  faithfully, 

For  the  YOUGHAL  &  MONARD  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Signed)  I.  R.  Smyth,  Managing  Director. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Smyth  has  been  making  inspection  trips  in  England  and  Germany  to  find  out  the 
best  kiln  before  he  decided  to  erect  a  Buhrer-Fan-Draught-Kiln. 


JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU,  at  Constance,  Germany 


DIRECTIONS 

After  removing  cap,  draw 
the  barrel  apart  where  it  is 
grooved,  until  the  place  that 
is  cut  out  for  the  finger  is  un¬ 
covered.  Press  down  the  bar 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  See  that 
the  pen  is  in  the  ink  deep 
enough  to  just  cover  the  end 
of  section  before  releasing 
the  pressure  on  the  bar. 
When  not  in  use  screw  the 
safety  cap  on  until  it  touches 
the  shoulder  on  barrel 


THE  SAFETY  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


We  will  send  this  gold-pointed  pen, 
postpaid,  and  The  Clay-Worker  for 
one  year  to  any  address  in  United 
States  and  Canada  for . 


No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time. 

No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect. 

3  GUARANTEES 

That  the  pen  in  this  holder  is  solid  gold,  14  kt.  fine. 
That  any  part  of  this  holder  showing  a  defect  will 
be  repaired  free  of  cost  (this  does  not  include  break¬ 
age.) 

That  the  sack  in  this  holder  is  guaranteed  for  two 
years.  We  will  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  that  show 
a  defect  in  that  time. 

Address 

THE  CLAY-WORKER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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FOR  ECONOMY,  OPERATION 
AND  QUALITY  OF  MATE¬ 
RIAL  TURNED  OUT 

The  American  Bing  Pulverizer 

is  a  decided  success  for  lime  manu¬ 
facturers.  Operators  who  are  us¬ 
ing  this  pulverizer  strongly  in¬ 
dorse  it  for  pulverizing  sandstone, 
gravel,  limestone,  brick  bats,  ore, 
manganese  ore,  coke,  pyrite  iron 
ore,  oyster  shell,  quartz,  shale  and 
clay,  etc. 

Built  for  Small,  Medium  and  Large  User. 

This  Pulverizer  is  made  in  six  sizes  to  accommodate  every  one  who  has  a  crushing  and  pulverizing  problem. 
Materials  of  a  refractory  nature  can  be  fed  into  the  machine  in  three-inch  to  six-inch  cubes  and  smaller.  All 
crushing  and  grinding  parts  are  made  of  best  Manganese  Steel,  and  every  user  praises  the  strength  and  durability 
of  the  American  Pulverizer.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  low,  and  the  improved  principles  of  design  produce  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation.  Every  user  of  pulverizing  machinery  should  make  an  investigation. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  COMPANY 

E,.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
London,  Eng. 


Above  shows  the  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer 
loading  common  brick.  Can  be  used  also  for  face 
or  fancy  brick,  paving  brick,  cement  or  concrete 
blocks,  building  and  drain  tile,  etc.,  without  injury. 


95  New 
Customers 
in  4  mos. 

Our  order  file  shows  that  the 
above  number  of  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  have  adopted 
the  “Mathews  Way”  of  hand¬ 
ling  brick  this  season. 

The  rush  season  is  here  and 
“wheelers”  are  scarce.  The 
Mathews  Gravity  BrickConveyer 
is  your  only  salvation. 

When  loading  brick  by  gravity 
any  kind  of  help,  even  boys,  can 
be  employed  profitably.  Put  the 
brick  on  in  the  kiln  and  take 
them  off  in  the  car;  the  brick  will 
travel  quickly  without  power, 
between  the  two  points.  Con¬ 
veyer  never  shirks;  never  tires; 
never  quits;  never  disappoints 
you. 

Because  of  the  unusually  heavy 
demand  for  our  Conveyer  this 
spring  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
shipment  sooner  than  30  days, 
hence  it  is  very  important  to 
order  as  early  as  possible. 


i  * 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz”  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 

THE  G.  B.  MENTZ  CO. 

WeilUcill,  N.  Y. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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STOP,  LOOK  and  LISTEN! 

The  Indiana  Brick  Company 

Used  two  different  makes  brick  machines,  found  they  would  not  do  the  work  The 
Potts  Horizontal  BricR  Machine  would  do,  so  discarded  same.  So  would  the 
other  brick  manufacturers  if  they  knew  what 

The  Potts  Machinery  will  do,  and  the  service  the  Potts  Co.  gives. 

READ  BELOW. 

If  it’s  used  on  a  brickyard  Potts  has  it. 

Get  the  habit  of  writing  us.  It  will  save  you  money  in  the  end. 

The  Potts  Horizontal  Brick 
Machine 

is  Simple,  Strong  and  Durable. 

All  gears  steel  and  semi-steel. 

All  gears  guarded. 

Two  complete  turns  of  pug  shaft  to  each  mold 
filled. 

W iper  wings  pass  press  four  times  to  each  mold. 
No  working  parts  underneath  machine  or  in 
clay  to  get  out  of  order. 

Weight  of  machine  16,000  lbs. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Potts  Belt  Mold  Sander. 

Built  to  do  the  work. 

No  extra  power  required  to  operate  this 
machine. 

Easy  on  molds  as  well  as  belts. 

Simple  in  construction.  styie  “p”  Dismtegrator 

Shipping  weight  900  lbs.  p0«s  Disintegrators. 

Made  in  five  different  sizes. 

Capacity  for  25,000  to  100,000  brick. 
Rolls  have  chilled  face  %  to  %-m.  deep. 
Bars  are  easily  removed  and  can  be  re¬ 
placed  at  very  little  expense  and  time. 
Write  for  our  latest  catalog. 


Style  “A”  Mold  Sander. 


Write  us  when  in  need  of  anything  such  as  Wheelbarrows, 
Trucks,  Sand  Dryers,  Mold  Washers,  Turntables  and  Molds. 


STOP,  READ  and 
THEN  THINK. 

What  one  of  the  leading 
BricR  Manufacturers  of 
Indiana  has  to  say. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — Relative  to  the  working  of  your  machines,  two  of  which  we  have 
installed  at  our  plant,  we  desire  to  say  that  the  same  have  given  us  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  making  a  perfect  brick  in  every  repect. 

At  one  time  we  operated  five  of  your  Horizontal  Brick  Machines.  At  two  dif¬ 
ferent  times  we  got  away  from  your  machinery  and  installed  two  different  makes, 
but  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  discover  our  mistake  and  we  set  them  out  and  rein¬ 
stalled  all  Potts  Machines.  We  consider  there  is  none  better. 

Respectfully,  THE  INDIANA  BRICK  CO., 
Per  F.  W.  Makepeace. 


Let  us  Rnow 
your 
wants. 


Write  us  at  once  for  our  catalog. 

C.  6  A.  POTTS  6  CO 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  can  fill 
your 
order. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE.  CLAY=WORKER’S 


POCKET  KIT. 


Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

1.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Yard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First-Class  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  wTould  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


I  meat  Premium  Oiler. 

rhis  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Ceay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop- Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  The  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Beets, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY-WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $..... 

Name . . 

Postoffice . . . ^_..oo 

Street  and  Number.  .................. 


County 


o  • 


.  .  State 


0*0 


C£>-?3  6/— 
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Ana  Era  ®S  Fr®ip®rnfiy 


Never,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the 
Clay  Industry,  has  a  season  started  more 
auspiciously  for  the  Clayworker  of 
America. 

Widespread  and  systematic  publicity 
being  carried  forward  in  the  interest  of 
clay  products,  coupled  with  the  unusual 
business  activities  and  conditions  of  the 
times,  seems  to  be  ushering  in  an  era  of 
prosperity  fraught  with  possibilities,  the 
limitations  of  which  can  only  be  measur¬ 
ed  by  one’s  ability  to  handle  the  volume 
of  business  that  should  come  his  way, 
plus  the  ability  to  do  so  with  profit  under 
healthy,  competitive  conditions. 

The  question,  then,  that  naturally 
arises — and  the  leading  question  for  all — 
is  whether  he  is  equipped  to  make  the 
most  of  good  times — to  “strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot.’’  Everyone  will  have  to 
answer  that  question  correctly  and  act 
accordingly,  or  his  posterity  will  have 
little  to  litigate  over  when  he  is  gone. 

In  keeping  with  prevailing  conditions 
and  opportunity,  there  was  never,  cer¬ 
tainly,  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  ma¬ 
chine  clayworking  in  this  country,  so 
many  “live  wires’’  as  contained  in  the 
list  of  good  things  that  we  will  here  an¬ 
nounce  during  this  season — Improve¬ 
ments  in  Machinery,  Transmission,  Dry¬ 
ers,  Kilns,  things  that  have  a  distinct 
bearing  on  your  present  success  and 
future  development. 


Improvements  that  require  no  “Band’’ 
to  fanfare  their  announcement  and  befog 
the  issue,  but  rather  through  impartial 
description  and  truthful  illustration  to 
dignify  your  judgment  in  determination 
of  your  exact  needs. 

No  matter  whether  it  be  Machinery, 
Dryers  or  Kilns,  you  will  find  us  ever 
ready  to  confer  with  you  to  the  end  of 
helping  you  through  with  your  difficulty. 
We  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  keep 
an  eye  on  these  pages  during  the  ensuing 
year  for  many  of  the  “winners”  here 
depicted  will  most  likely  have  a  distinct 
bearing  on  your  particular  case,  in  all 
likelihood  enabling  you  to  better  your 
manufacturing  conditions  and  put  your 
business  on  a  sounder  financial  and 
profitable  basis. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  features  will 
be  our  new,  “Mobile  No.  4”  Automatic 
Brick  Cutter,  which  absolutely  over¬ 
comes  every  objectionable  feature  of 
every  automatic  cutter  heretofore  built. 
Every  brick  manufacturer  who  has  seen 
this  new  Cutter  and  the  few  who  are  al¬ 
ready  using  it,  pronounce  it  the  greatest 
machine  of  its  kind  ever  produced.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  capacities  of  from  20,000  to 
200,000  per  day.  For  common  brick, 
fire  brick,  paving  brick  or  facing  brick 
in  all  sizes,  it  is  unrivaled  in  its  field. 

Keep  an  eye  on  this  section  of  an  early 
edition  to  see  this  truly  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 
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IT’S  BY  FAR  THE  EASIEST  WAY. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

No  matter  where  you  are,  or  what 

your  Material,  Product  or  Equipment. 

THE  ACTUAL  SAVING 

In  FUEL,  aside  from  LABOR  Saving:  and 

INCREASED  VALUE  of  PRODUCT. 


effected  by  the 

RAYMOND  PRODUCER  GAS  FIRED 

CONTINUOUS  KILN 

Will  easily  reimburse  you  in  a  few  seasons,  besides  strengthening  your  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  dominant  factor  in  your  market. 

Writh  for  information  today  to 


f  IE  C  W.  lAYIM©  C0MPAMI 


The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

CAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE  RAYMOND  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY  PAN 


GRINDING  AND  PRESSING 

Forms  the  first  halt  of  successful 
Dry  Press  manufacture.  These 
operations  are  strictly  mechan¬ 
ical,  leaving  successful  product 
dependent  very  largely  on  Cor¬ 
rect  Equipment.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  acknowledged  Lead¬ 
ers  of  their  Class,  and  when  paired 
ufor  Team  Work”  are  absolutely 
unrivalled  in  their  Field. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
them. 

Write  today  to 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World 
of  Clayworking  Machinery. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  J\. 


THE-  BERG  DRY  PRESS 

•mhmm wmmmmmmmn 


Mention  Thb  Clay-Worker 


THREE,  POSSIBLY  FOUR? 


H  ow  would  you  like  to  get  EIGHT,  or  even  more,  at  less  cost 
than  your  four  today,  all  Bone  Dry  Ware,  Sound  and  Clean? 

i.l 

M  I 

All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  show  you.  We’ve  shown  others;  are  showing 
new  ones  every  day.  Let’s  get  acquainted — you’ll  never  regret  it.  Tell  us 
about  your  case.  Write  today. 


Installations  from  Two  to  a  Hundred  Tun¬ 
nels,  and  for  any  clay  or  ware  that  can  be  dried 
on  cars. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World 
of  Clayworking  Machinery. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  RAYMOND  METALLIC  RADIATION  DRYER. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  been  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

£conomies  in  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  ...  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 


Time  and  Trouble 


By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 


The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 


(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 


The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50 


$4.10 


Value .  $5.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

McClure's  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 


3.75 


Value . $5.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Suburban  Life . .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews . '. .  3.00 


5.50 


Value . $8.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Motor  .  3.00 

Pearson’s  .  1.50 


5.00 


Value . $6.50 


CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value . $8.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Outing .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 


Value. . ; . $10.00 


Value .  $4.50 


Value . $10.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.00 


Value . $8.00 


Value . $5.00 


Value .  $8.00 


CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Etude .  1.50 

American  .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Modern  Priscilla .  1.00 


Value . $4.50 


OUR  PRICE 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Dealers’  Record .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan  .  1.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Collier’s .  5.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50 


$7.85 


3.25 


8.50 


6.10 


3.70 


5.35 


3.55 


3.15 
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CLAY-WORKER . 

Lippincott’s . . . 

Metropolitan . 

< 

..  $2.00 
. .  3.00 

..  1.50 

OUR  PRICE 

$4.25 

Value . 

..  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

World's  Work . 

Brickbuilder  . 

..  $2.00 
..  3.00 

. .  5.00 

7.35 

Value . 

..$10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Pearson’s . 

Saturday  Evening  Post . 

..  $2.00 
. .  1.50 

. .  1.50 

3.75 

Value . 

..  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Scientific  American . 

Metropolitan . 

..  $2.00 
..  3.00 
. .  1.50 

5.00 

Value . 

..  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

finnrl  "Rnads  . 

...  $2.00 

, . .  2.00 

Current  Literature . 

...  3.00 

4.35 

Value . 

..  $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Tiptinpainr  . 

. ..  $2.00 
. . .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post . 

. . .  1.50 

3.75 

Value . . 

...  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Good  Housekeeping . 

Ladies’  Home  Journal . 

...  $2.00 
. . .  1.50 

. . .  1.50 

3.75 

Value . 

...  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Leslie’s  Weekly . 

Brickbuilder . 

. ..  $2.00 
. . .  5.00 
. . .  5.00 

9.75 

Value . 

...$12.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1*50 

3.95 

Value . 

...  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Everybody’s . 

American . 

...  $2.00 
....  1.50 
. . .  1.50 

3.65 

Value . 

...  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Technical  World . 

Suburban  Life . 

...  $2.00 
. . .  1.50 

...  3.00 

5.95 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

St.  Nicholas . 

Travel . 

$2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

OUR  PRICK 

$6.25 

Value . 

$8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Independent  . 

American  Boy . 

$2.00 

3.00 

1.00 

4.50 

Value . 

$6.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion. . . 

American . 

Review  of  Reviews . 

$2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

3.00 

5.30 

Value . 

$8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Everybody’s . 

Dealers’  Record . 

$2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

3.15 

Value . 

$4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Delineator  . 

Everybody’s . 

$2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

3.70 

Value . 

$5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine 

$2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

Value . 

$3.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Brickbuilder  . 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly 

$2.00 

5.00 

2.00 

7.00 

Value . 

$9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . . . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 


Value 


$6.00 
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Repeat  Orders  Our  Best 

Evidence. 

The  Deckman— Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in¬ 
stalled  a  Dunn  cutter  in  their  Collinwood,  Ohio,  plant  in  1912  and 
have  now  placed  an  order  for  their  Carrollton,  Ohio,  plant. 

The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
installed  their  first  cutter  in  December,  1912,  in  their  smaller  plant 
and  have  now  placed  an  order  for  another  cutter  for  their  large  plant. 


This  should  be  Sufficient  Proof  as  to  the 
Merit  of  Wire=Cut=Lug  Blocks  and  the 
Cutter  Used  in  Their  Manufacture. 

DOES  THIS  INTEREST  YOU? 

If  so,  write  at  once. 


Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co. 


Conneaut,  Ohio. 


Patented  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 


Mention  Th*  Clat-Woi 
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SAVING 

The  Slogan  of  The  Wellington  Mold  Sanding  Machine 


SAVES  its  own  price  and  more  in  a  season  over  hand  sanding. 

Mr.  George  W.  Holl,  of  New  Knoxville,  Ohio,  says: 

“The  Wellington  Mold  Sander  which  I  got  from  you  last  year  cannot  be  beat.  Where  it  cost  me  $2.00 
per  day  to  sand  the  molds  by  hand  I  now  have  a  boy  at  $1.00  per  day,  and  I  will  say  that  there  is  no  man 
living  who  can  sand  molds  as  well  as  your  Sander.  Anybody  once  using  your  Sander  has  no  kick  coming.” 

SAVES  from  $20.00  to  $45.00  annual  repair  bill. 

The  Boston  Brick  Co.  of  Gonic,  N.  H.  write: 

“We  have  been  manufacturers  of  sand  struck  brick  for  over  40  years  and  have  used  several  makes  of 
sanding  machines.  They  were  all  about  the  same,  always  bothering,  and  repairs  cost  from  $25.00  to  $50.00 
per  year.  About  ten  years  ago  we  accidentally  ran  across  one  of  your  Sanders  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
it  has  been  as  reliable  as  the  sun  and  does  the  work  just  right.  Any  boy  can  handle  it.  The  repairs  do 
not  average  $6. 00  per  year.  We  have  two  of  them  in  constant  use  and  make  56  M  per  day  on  each  machine.  ’  ’ 

SAVES  in  first  cost — surprisingly. 

SAVES  sand — no  chance  for  leakage. 

SAVES  time  and  trouble  in  adjusting  for  different  size  molds. 

SAVES  annoyances  and  breakdowns  with  chains  or  belts. 

We  trust  you  are  “from  Missouri,”  as  we  want  to  show  you  more  particularly  how  our 
Sander  can  Save  You  Money. 

A  post  card  brings  our  attractive  catalogue,  with  full  description  of  Sander. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor* 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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SPEED  and  ENDURANCE 

Combined  to  Make  a  New  Record  for 
“New  Haven”  Machines. 

The  following  letter  from  an  enthusiastic  user  of  a  “New  Haven”  Soft 
Mud  Brick  Machine  tells  the  story  of  how  a  New  York  brickmaker  set  a 

new  record  for  soft  mud  machines: 

RICHMOND  BRICK  CO. 

Greenridge,  S.  I.,  N.  Y., 

May  21,  1913. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen — On  Saturday,  May  17th,  we 
made  95  M  bricks  with  our  New  Haven  Soft 
Mud  Machine.  We  started  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  intention  of  making  100  M  bricks 
in  ten  hours  with  one  machine,  but  at  95  M 
we  ran  out  of  cars.  We  turned  out  the  95  M 
bricks  in  9  hours  27  minutes,  actual  running 
time.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  world’s  record  for 
one  soft  mud  machine.  We  can  repeat  this 
performance  any  day  in  the  week.  It  is  just 
a  matter  of  taking  the  bricks  away  from  the 
machine  as  fast  as  it  will  make  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Richmond  Brick  Co. 

C.  Steadman,  Supt. 

Any  brickmaker  can  equal  this  record  on  a  “New  Haven,”  for  all  our 
machines  are  built  to  stand  tests  of  Speed  and  Endurance  every  day  in 
the  year. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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PUG  MILLS 


Here  are  some  pug  mills  which  are  different  from  the  ordinary.  They  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  design,  in  their  construction  and  in  their  operation.  While  of  the  open 
top,  open  front  pattern,  they  possess  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  either  the  open  or  the  closed  mill.  We  have  them  in  spur-geared  and 
bevel-geared,  single-geared  and  compound-geared,  pushing  and  pulling  patterns; 
large  and  small  sizes. 


THIS  IS  HOW  THEY  WORK 

The  top  and  front  end  are  open  but  each  knife  being  independently  adjustable 
for  pitch,  a  few  front  knives  are  set  flatter  than  the  others.  This  holds  the  clay  in 
the  mill  a  length  of  time  proportional  to  the  difference  in  pitch  of  the  front  and  rear 
knives.  You  can  set  the  knives  so  that  the  mill  will  run  over  at  the  discharge  end 
if  you  want  to. 

The  clay  is  delivered  in  a  loose,  granular  form,  easily  fed  to  other  machines; 
not  in  large  irregular  shaped  chunks  which  clog  the  hoppers  and  chutes. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 
It  Explains  These  Pug  Mills  Fully 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich 
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No.  6  Brick  Machine,  Capacity  50,000  to  150,000 

A  brick  machine  of  largest  capacity  with  single  gear  driving  mechanism  of  new  and  improved  de¬ 
sign.  « 

Tested  for  hours  at  a  speed  of  45  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  auger  shaft.  Remember,  engine 
speed  and  auger  shaft  speed  are  fixed  speeds,  and  the  less  transmitting  appliances  between  them,  the 
less  power  required. 

This  machine  has  only  two  gears  and  four  bearings — a  reduction  of  three  bearings,  two  gears  and 
one  shaft,  as  compared  with  most  machines  of  large  size. 

The  bearings  are  very  large — from  4 in.  x  15  in.  to  9  in.  x  18  in. 

The  friction  clutch  pulley  runs  loose  on  a  7^i  in.x  18  in.  bearing. 

The  gear  is  very  large,  thereby  reducing  tooth  load  and  side  strain  on  bearings  to  a  minimum; 
therefore  reducing  power  required,  wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum. 

Gears  are  cut,  pinion  being  steel.  Housed  and  run  in  oil  bath. 

Thrust  bearing  of  most  approved  design,  in  front  of  gear ;  less  than  half  frame.  Outer  end  of  auger 
shaft  supported  on  out-board  stand,  thereby  getting  distance  between  bearings,  and  again  reducing  side 
strain  and  friction. 

Sills  are  very  heavy  “I”  beams  with  heavy  channel  for  side  strain. 

Machine  can  be  taken  to  pieces  without  elevating  any  part;  will  run  equally  well  in  either  direction. 

Cutter  driving  mechanism  entirely  separated  from  more  important  wearing  parts,  and  get  any  speed 
in  either  direction. 

Standard  auger  shaft  for  brick  made  of  steel,  9^2  in.  in  diameter,  with  inserted  adjustable  steel 
knives,  and  renewable  wearing  surface  or  shell.  Also  equipped  with  a  system  of  continuous  augers  and 
bushings,  telescoping  mouthpiece,  etc.,  for  any  kind  of  hollow  ware.  In  this  case,  the  shell  is  left  off 
and  knives  fit  over  shaft. 

A  close  examination  will  reveal  many  interesting  points  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C.  STEELE,  <S  SONS, 

STATESVILLE.,  N.  C. 
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An  experience  of  over  20  years  is  back  of 
BONNOT  Machinery.  There  is  no  charge 
for  that — but  you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 


We  build  Auger  Brick  Machines  in  capacity  from  20,000  to  125,000  daily  output; 
combined  Pug  Mills  and  Brick  Machines  of  the  same  capacity,  automatic  cutting 
tables  having  decided  advantages.  Also  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Represses,  Screens,  Etc. 


CUTS  BRICK  WITHIN  18  INCHES  OF  DIE.  CAPACITY  10,000  BRICK  PER  HOUR. 

NO  FRICTION  OR  OTHER  AGGRAVATIONS. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCH Y,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  Face  Brick 

This  Rotary  Cutter  has 


TWO  DECIDED  ADVANTAGES. 


FIRST: — It  cuts  brick  within  30  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die  so  that  there  is  no 
long  bar  of  clay  to  push  and  swell  your  column  or  spoil  the  shape. 


SECOND:— The  center  fastening  for  cutting  wire  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  shearing 
cut  entirely  through  the  column  and  not  finish  with  a  straight  or  vertical  cut  as  some 
rotary  cutters  do. 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Especially  adapted  for  making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Get  our  No.  20  Catalogue,  just  issued,  describing  a  full  line  of  Brick 
Machinery. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic 
Cutting  Tables,  Repress,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators, 
Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg.,  CANTON,  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


See  ad  on  page  841. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
fnd  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 
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Model  C  20  Rotating*  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  U1/  in.  by  7}4  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour  18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug*  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 
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Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 
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Main  Street,  from  Navarre  to  Foot  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Brick  paving  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Some  Things  Impossible  With  Pitch 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans  are  being  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and 
the  cost  of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less. 
They  ALWAYS  give  satisfaction. 


,  i!* 
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Write  us  for  de= 
scriptive  matter 
explaining  their 
many  superior 
points.  We  will 
also  send  you  a 
list  of  hundreds  of 
satisfied  users,  to 
any  one  of  whom, 
we  are  pleased  to 
refer. 
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Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
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For  compactness,  strength  and  general  ability,  this  machine  can  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  single  machine.  It  is  very  heavily  built  throughout,  and  if  a  com¬ 
bined  machine  is  not  desired,  your  very  best  consideration  is  due  this  most  excellent 
machine.  The  gears  are  all  cut  steel  and  run  in  oil.  Can  be  furnished  for  either 

brick  or  hollow  ware,  and  give  the  best  possible  service  in  well  prepared  clay.  If 

* 

you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


%  .  .  .  'i.'  - 


Special  Brick  or  Hollow  Ware  Machine 


M 
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Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table 

The  Table  that  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  brick  table  made.  It  gives  an  absolute  down  cut,  and  a  fine  quality  of 
ware,  with  the  least  worry  and  expense.  If  you  need  a  good  brick  table,  ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  this  one. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFalI  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 
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We  Manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of 

BRICK  MACHINERY 

And  M&he  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


Lakewood  Electric  Double  Transfer  No.  901 

LAKEWOOD  LINE 

New  Catalogue  Is  Ready 
For  You. 


You  can’t  afford  to  use 
labor  where  electricity  will 
do  the  work. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  our 

LAKEWOOD  LINE 

Single,  Double  or  Triple 
Transfers. 

Built  to  specifications  only. 


He  Oliio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

555  W.  Quincy  St.,  Chicago 

1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St.,  Quebec 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAVE  THAT  MONEY 


Extra  Heavy  Burnt  Brick  Barrow 
Price  $7.50 
The  Best  One  Made 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 

( If  wanted,  18  inches. ) 


Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  a  Labor=Saver. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkkb. 
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Polychrome  Faience  Tile  Panel,  Steamer  “Commonwealth”  of  the  Fall  River  Line.  One  of  Several 

Similar  Decorations  in  the  Grill  Room  of  the  McAlpin  Hotel. 


Published 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  N.B.M.A 


■  ■  . . 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Page  76 
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Do  Double  Service 


1st. 


2d. 


Keep  steam  coils  free  and  clear  of  condensa¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  full  area  of  the  pipes  for  the 
transmission  of  heat,  resulting  in  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  dryer. 

Automatically  return  condensation  from  dryer 
coils  directly  to  the  boiler  at  almost  evapora¬ 
tion  temperature  —  thereby  effecting  a  great 
saving  in  fuel. 


One  of  Two  No.  16  “Detroit”  Return  Traps  at  fhe 
Brickyard  of  Porath  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich. 


New  Trap  Catalogue  No.  352  C.W.  gives  complete 
information  on  the  construction,  application  and 
operation  of  “Detroit”  Traps.  A  copy  is  waiting 
for  your  address.  Let  us  have  it  today. 


American  Blower  Gompany 


DETROIT.  MICH . 
U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Sirocco  Company,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Manufacturers  for  Canada. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 


Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 


MUELLER  BROS. 


1436  Macklind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks) 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


-L  VU 


A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 


JtfeiiUcm  Th*  Clay-Workek. 
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BEFORE  BUYING 


BETTER  CONSIDER 

BONNOT 


Our  line  of  machinery  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  country. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  AUGER  MACHINES  OR  COMBINED 
MACHINES  FOR  ANY  CAPACITY  FROM 
25,000  TO  125,000  DAILY. 

AUTOMATIC  TABLES,  EITHER  ROTARY  OR  RECIP¬ 
ROCATING,  REPRESSES,  DRY-PANS,  PUG 
MILLS,  SCREENS,  CARS,  ETC. 


GET  OUR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  COMPLETE  LINE. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg.,  CANTON  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

See  additional  ads  on  pages  114  and  115. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

t  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

f  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

^  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

1  Gi'^e  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

^  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

^  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

New  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 


If  you  are  interested  in 

S/YVIING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 
Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  145- c 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  217-E. 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


ILAS  CAR  Sc  MFC 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkkb. 
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FOR  DRYERS 


That  our  efforts  have 
been  appreciated  by 
the  Clay  Workers  of 
the  country  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  the  Leaders 
in  America  in  the  De¬ 
signing  of  Complete 
Plants  and  the  install¬ 
ing  of  Waste  Heat 


L.  E.  RODGERS 


Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  June  17,  1913 


L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  It  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  the  name  of  Rodgers  is  spelled 
SATISFACTION  with  us.  We  had  more  dryer  trouble  than  all  the  balance  of  the  clayworking 
world  put  together.  We  kept  troubling!  trouble  all  of  the  time  and  it  still  troubled.  In  1908  we  came 
to  you  with  tears  in  our  eyes  and  talked  to  you  about  our  wet  dryer.  You  prescribed  for  us  and  for 
five  years  we  have  been  happy  on  the  dryer  proposition.  All  of  our  troubles  are  gone  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  you  use  us  whenever  and  wherever  you  desire — we  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  Doctor 
Rodgers.  Very  truly, 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 
J.  M.  Hoskins,  (Signed) 

Vice  Pres’t. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  Street 


CHICAGO 
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BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

I  OP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr  Co. 

Antomatlo  Clay  Bln  Emptier. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Antomatlo  Cutting1  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  A  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  A  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  A  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  A  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  A  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting, 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  A  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkln  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kuahequa  Brick  Co. 

Marlon  Brick  Works. 

Furlngtoa  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  A  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Bvens  A  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 


Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vlt.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Edgar  Allen  Am.  Mang.  Steel  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramio  Engineers. 

Hoehne,  Richard  B. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery, 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 


Caldwell  &  Sons  Co,,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Oo. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Oo. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Oo. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  A  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Coi 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  A  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  A  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 


(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

(D  co  •  ANDERSON.  IND 


NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 


fiSm  wwc  s 


* 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  ft  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  ft  Mfg  Co. 

Arbuekle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

Freeee  ft  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Bcott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  ft  Sons,  J.  C. 

Tapi  in,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautweln  Dryer  ft  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Fans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  ft  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuekle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.  The 
Brewer  ft  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  ft  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  ft  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  ft  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  ft  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Oar  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuekle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  ft  Co.,  H. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  ft  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Eocomotlves. 
Atlas  Car  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Fot  Machinery. 
Baird  Machine  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Flue  Cleaner. 

Simonds,  G.  D.  &  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 
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Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  ft  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuekle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  KL 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  ft  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  ft  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  G.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  ft  Co. 

Hand  Win  ok. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuekle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  BE. 


(Continued  on  page  13.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  ot  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best. 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


“We  would  .  build  better. 
But  we  can't. 

“We  could  build  cheaper, 
But  we  won't." 


Send  for  catalog. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTED 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


CO-OPERATIVE.  RESPONSIBLE.  CONSERVATIVE. 


Fire  insurance  on  clay  working  plants  exclusively. 

Are  you  the  “Clay  Manufacturer”  who  has,  during  the  life  of  his  plant, 
paid  for  fire  insurance,  in  premiums 

$27,594.00 

with  no  FIRE  LOSSES,  NO  RETURNS? 

This  is  a  Business  Waste. 

A  membership  in  the  Bureau  would  give  you  fire  insurance  protection 

at  ACTUAL  COST. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  list  of  our  members,  which  includes 
many  of  the  largest  clayworking  concerns  in  the  country. 

We  can  accept  satisfactory  lines  on  eligible  plants. 

Correspondence  solicited.  SQ  IhBTLWl 

CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  Thi  Clat-Wobmb 
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HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection,  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STANDARD  SIZE,S 


Type  0,  18  Tons,  5/8  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  %  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons,  lys  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  34  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons,  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  difficult  shales. 

The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co^  The 
Taplln,  Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insulating  Material. 
Scheel,  Wm.  H, 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer.  Jacob 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Hoffmann  Construction  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Shumaker,  J.  H. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Tates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tils. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Kiln  Irons. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Kiln  Dugs. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  C. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 


Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials) 
Motors. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fans  (Dry  and  Wet.) 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 


Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &,Mfg.  Co. 

Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  EL 

Bails  and  Ballway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Becording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

TheTiest  and  Most  Practical 
and  for  jilt  Capacities, 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all;  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  (llo. 


Lieber’s  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


Long  Distance 
’Phone 

Bell,  Main  235. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List— Continued. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin  Rice,  Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  A  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
I1L  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkln  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm.  Boyd  A  White  Co. 
Fernholts  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  A  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkln  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Ganges. 

(See  Supples.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Thew  Auto.  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnet  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  IL 
Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Che»e  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  the  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Constr.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C  W. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Steele  &  Sons.,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  A  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  K. 

Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  A  Mach.  Works 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Constr.  Co. 
Potts  A  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Ralls.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn  Tables 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turntables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


CR.OSSLHY  The  Name  That  Stands  for  Quality. 


(Every  Machine  We  Sell  is  Our  Agent  Because  it  Sells  Another.) 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  Electrical,  Porcelain,  Tile,  Clayworking,  Clay  Washing  and  Refining  Machinery. 


COMPLETE.  INSTALLATIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 


This  is  our  No.  1  Experimental  or  Eaboratory  machine, 
which  is  complete  in  every  respect  and  is  self  contained. 
It  can  be  bolted  down  to  floor  without  any  setting  or 
foundations,  requiring  very  little  space.  We  have  about 
ten  of  these  machines  in  the  largest  Ceramic  Colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  and  we  think  this  alone 
will  testify  to  the  character  and  workmanship  of  this 
machine. 


We  lay  out  your  buildings,  placing  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  in  same  in  the  most  approved  manner,  furnishing 
boilers,  engines,  motors,  etc.,  and  turn  same  over  to  you 
ready  for  use. 

Our  35  years  of  experience  in  this  line  has  made  us 
experts  and  our  engineering  department  is  always  at  your 
service  and  if  you  have  any  knotty  problems  submit  them 
to  us. 


THE  CROSSLEY  MACHINE  CO., 

General  Machinists  and  Founders  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  Dust  Mill. 


W estinghouse  Motors 

have  been  helpful  in  increasing  the  production  and  reducing  the  costs 
of  many  clayworking  plants  throughout  the  country.  Some  of  the 
important  factors  contributing  to  this  saving  are 

Reliability  of  Operation. 

More  Economical  Plant  Layout. 

Reduction  of  Friction  Losses. 

Concentration  of  Power  Generation. 

Each  machine,  driven  by  its  own  Westinghouse  Motor,  is  ready 
for  work  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  when  not  working  its  power  expense 
stops.  Motor-driven  machines  are  independent  units  and  can  be  placed 
wherever  desired. 

Long  and  successful  experience  in  the  motor  drive  of  clayworking 
plants  enables  us  to  supply  motors  adapted  to  the  actual  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  apply  them  properly  to  your  machines. 

Let  the  Westinghouse  clayworking  plant  specialists  assist  you  in 
securing  a  drive  that  will  give  you  maximum  production  for  the  least 
expense. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  9. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  BrotRerRood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  ORIo 

’ 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

THURBER  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

THURBER  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK  AND  BRICK 

ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  General  Sales  Agent, 

Works  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

^Wldino  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  rouSS®1* 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 

A  — 

] 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  111. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES.  f 

PROMENADE  TILE  1 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY,  1 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

< 

f 

1 

Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25 -Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
‘Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
or  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
ots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA. 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company- 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

J 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Marion  BrickWorks  1 

'•4?'  X  ,  HH 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS  I 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block*  1 

Also  1 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK,  1 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC.  1 

t  ■ 

G.  C.  Obthwein,  Pres.  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  P,  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas.  1 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company,  1 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
"Specials,"  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material- 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 

_ _ _ _ — - - - ■ - 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fife  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao« 
tin,  and  pi*^  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO,, 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manajer) 

P  0.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

— 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 

PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 

THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO.  8 

GALESBURG,  ILL.  _  1 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 

Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty=Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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STEEL  Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen- 
CROSS-HEAD.  sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 

are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 

For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire=Clay  Shapes 


KEYSTONE  NUflBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 

iy2  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 
as  20  inches. 


Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=Nickel  Steel. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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MO  EXPERT  is  needed  to 

successfully  operate  The 
Standard  Brick  Drier.  Having 
neither  engine  nor  complicated 
machinery,  all  it  asks  is  a  little 
attention  from  any  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence. 

The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drying 
System  simplifies  and  improves  the  drying  of  all 
varieties  of  clays.  Write  for  the  catalog  and  an 
estimate.  Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln 
Co.,  1  547  McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  MONUMENT  IN  BRICK. 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  BUILDINGS  AND  ITS 
CHIEF  DECORATIVE  FEATURES. 


NEW  YORK’S  latest  addition  to  its  collection  of  sky¬ 
scraping  buildings  is  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  located  at 
Greeley  Square,  where  Broadway,  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-third  Street  intersect.  Only  a  block  away  is  the 


above  the  street,  and  three  below.  The  lower  story  is  of 
sandstone,  and  the  remainder  is  of  brick  with  terra  cotta 
decorations.  The  building  cost  complete  $15,000,000,  and  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  expensive  hotels  in  the  world. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  hotel  advertises  popular 
prices  of  $1.50  per  day  without  bath. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  building  contains  1,500  rooms, 
with  1,300  baths.  Its  payroll  carries  over  2,000  names.  The 
house  is  owned  by  the  Greeley  Square  Hotel  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  F.  M.  Andrews  is  president  and  is  the  architect 


A  Glimpse  of  the  McAlpin  Hotel  Cafe,  New  York  City,  Columns  and  Arches  in  Enameled  Terra  Cotta 

and  Polychrome  Faience  Tile. 


great  Pennsylvania  terminal,  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
tunnels  terminate  there,  four  lines  of  surface  cars  and  an 
elevated  road  pass  the  doors,  and  two  blocks  away  is  the 
New  York  subway,  with  another  coming  up  Broadway  to  a 
station  at  this  square. 

This  building  is  notable  because  it  is  the  largest  hotel 
in  the  world.  It  contains  1,500  rooms,  is  twenty-five  stories 


who  designed  the  building,  including  its  decorations  and 
furnishings  and  superintended  its  construction.  The  man¬ 
agers  are  Merry  and  Boomer,  distinguished  in  the  hotel  work 
for  the  successful  management  of  a  number  of  other  hotels 
located  elsewhere. 

The  house  is  as  near  fireproof  as  it  can  be  made,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Insurance  Exchange  has 
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granted  it  the  lowest  hotel  rate  in  the  city.  Every  device 
known  in  modern  hotel  construction  for  increasing  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  guests  has  been  included,  and  the  list 
contains  a  few  features  not  known  elsewhere. 

In  making  the  excavation  for  the  foundations  150,000  tons 
of  rock,  or  1,875,000  cubic  feet,  were  blasted,  a  quantity 
greater  than  the  stone  contained  in  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt.  Four  million  tapestry  brick  and  13,000  tons  of  steal 
were  used  in  construction  and  a  great  quantity  of  white  terra 
cotta  as  decorations  for  windows,  cornices,  etc.  It  contains 
twrenty-nine  miles  of  halls,  has  2,000  windows,  and  requires 
6,000  doors  to  close  its  exits.  There  are  seven  miles  of 
heating  risers,  mains  and  returns  and  115  miles  of  electiic 
wiring. 

Among  a  few  of  its  novel  features  is  a  men’s  floor,  which 
has  all  the  conveniences  of  a  club.  On  the  roof  is  a  swim- 


muffle  all  footfalls.  A  separate  dining  room  will  serve  break¬ 
fast  late  in  the  day,  lunch  about  the  time  others  are  dining 
and  dinner  whenever  it  is  wanted. 

Still  another  novelty  is  a  men’s  lounge,  located  on  the 
mezzanine  floor.  It  is  a  long  gallery  fitted  up  like  a  sump¬ 
tuous  Ciub  room,  with  all  the  inviting  furnishings  imaginable, 
including  a  stock  ticker,  public  stenographer,  corners  for 
conferences — in  short,  a  room  designed  and  furnished  for 
men  only  and  to  make  them  feel  thoroughly  at  home. 

The  terra  cotta  grill  room  is  a  feature  which  attracts 
by  its  unique  character.  The  decorative  designs  were  made 
especially  for  this  room  by  the  architect,  F.  M.  Andrews,  and 
executed  in  terra  cotta  by  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company. 

All  the  wall  tile  used  in  the  building  is  porcelain  enimsl 
and  was  supplied  by  the  Trent  Tile  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
The  design  is  plain,  but  it  has  an  extremely  silky  surface- 


A  Portion  of  the  McAlpin  Hotel  (Trill,  a  Brilliant  Bit  of  Polychrome  Faience  Tile  by  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 


ming  pool,  containing  15,000  gallons  of  sea  water,  the  largest 
tank  ever  raised  to  such  a  height.  A  part  is  covered  in  and 
heated  for  winter  use.  Surrounding  this  pool  is  one  of  the 
largest  Turkish  bath  establishments  ever  installed.  The 
men  can  don  their  bath  robes  on  their  own  floor,  ascend  to 
the  roof,  take  their  plunge  and  return  to  their  quarters  quite 
as  they  do  in  a  club. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fourth  floor  is  set  apart  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  women,  and  mere  man  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
Separate  entrance,  separate  elevators  and  separate  dining 
rooms  make  this  floor  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  woman’s 
hotel. 

The  sixteenth  floor  is  set  apart  for  those  men  who  are 
forced  by  the  nature  of  their  business  to  turn  night  into 
day.  There  hush  is  the  watchword  during  the  day.  Heavily 
shuttered  windows  exclude  the  light  and  heavy  pile  carpets 


and  in  places  constitutes  a  very  handsome  piece  of  work. 
This  mammoth  building  was  opened  in  December  and  has 
been  full  to  capacity  ever  since.  It  is  the  one  moderate- 
priced  commercial  hotel  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  and  it3 
patronage  includes  a  large  number  of  business  men  who  come 
to  the  city  for  a  day  or  two.  It  more  nearly  fulfills  their 
requirements  than  any  modern  up-town  hotel. 

Beautiful  Grill  Room. 

In  coloring  and  design  the  grill  room  of  the  McAlpin  will 
long  stand  as  a  remarkable  example  of  faience  decoration. 
The  color  scheme  is  brilliant,  being  a  blending  of  bright 
red,  buffs,  white  and  intermediate  colors.  The  great  columns 
and  arches  give  an  impression  of  immense  strength,  while 
the  ornamental  features  are  both  bold  and  delicate.  On  the 
wall  spaces  are  pictured  marine  views,  such  as  the  dis- 


THE:  CET 


“A  MOMUMENT  IN  BRICK/’ 

The  McAlpin  Hotel,  Broadway,  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Streets,  New  York  City, 

Faced  With  Tapestry  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta. 
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covery  of  the  Hudson  riven  by  Hendrick  Hudson  in  the 
“Half  Moon;”  a  modern  ship,  “The  Commonwealth,”  of  the 
Fall  River  line,  and  other  scenes  depicting  historical  events 
in  the  history  of  New  York,  all  executed  in  enameled  terra 
cotta  or  faience  tile.  The  lighting  of  this  beautiful  room 
is  from  recessed  spaces  in  the  vaulted  surfaces,  which  are 
covered  with  painted  porcelain  medallions  matching  the  color 
scheme  of  the  room,  combined  with  the  effect  of  table  lamps. 
All  in  all  the  grill  room  is  an  art  exhibit  of  immense  propor¬ 
tions  which  no  visiting  clayworker  should  miss  seeing. 


SANITARY  AND  ELECTRICAL  POTTERY. 


An  advance  bulletin  of  the  United  State  Geological  Sur- 
-vey  tells  us  that  the  pottery  production  last  year  in  the 
United  States  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000  as  com- 


ought  to  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  porcelain 
and  electrical  supplies  because  of  the  more  general  use  of 
electricity  in  the  various  forms.  Then  there  is  room  for  a 
wonderful  growth  in  sanitary  ware,  and,  indeed,  during  the 
next  ten  years  this  branch  of  the  trade  should  double  and 
quadruple  itself.  There  are  two  important  factors  adding  to 
the  increased  magnitude  of  this  trade  right  along.  One  is  the 
greater  number  of  modest  homes  that  include  bathrooms,  and 
the  othey  is  the  greater  number  of  bathrooms  being  included 
m  all  homes.  In  the  new  hotels  the  order  of  the  day  is  not 
only  running  water  in  every  room  but  toilet  facilities  and  a 
bath  of  some  kind.  Then  those  who  want  the  best  things  in 
bathtubs  are  turning  to  clay  products  for  these,  which  ought 
to  result  in  displacing  a  lot  of  the  metal  enameled  ware  in 
the  future  and  add  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  demand 
for  equipment.  There  is  a  splendid  outlook  before  this 


Polychrome  Faience  Tile  Panel,  “Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River,  by  Hendrik  Hudson  in  the  ‘Half  Moon,’ 
Executed  by  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company,  from  Water  Color  Design  by  Fred  Dana  Marsh. 


pared  to  1911.  Every  product  in  the  pottery  list  except 
stoneware  and  yellow  Rockingham  ware  participated  in  this 
increase. 

Evidently  the  loss  in  stoneware  is  due  to  the  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  jug  trade  of  the  glass  jug  or  bottle,  which  has 
been  a  sharp  competitor  for  this  trade  several  years  now. 

While  every  item  aside  from  those  mentioned  showed 
some  gain,  the  greatest  part  of  this  gain  of  nearly  $2,000,000 
was  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  use  of  sanitary  ware  and 
porcelain  electrical  supplies.  These  two  items  added  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  increase  of  pottery  produc¬ 
tion.  This  increase  was  evidently  not  a  temporary  spurt, 
either,  but  is  a  part  of  the  steady  onward  march  of  these 
products  because  of  their  quality  and  the  increased  demand. 
It  was  predicted  in  these  pages  that  these  items  would  keep 
growing  and  the  same  prediction  still  holds  good.  There 


branch  of  the  trade  and  the  entire  trade  seems  to  be  in 
pretty  good  shape,  too. 


Crushing  Strength  of  Brick. — The  Royal  Saxonian  gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  some  crushing  strength  test  on  brick  from 
the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  and  has  found  that  the  average  test 
of  twenty-seven  different  kind  of  brick  was  more  than  4,267 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Sixteen  of  these  brick  stood  up 
above  5,689  pounds,  and  seven  other  brick  stood  as  high  as 
7,710  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  regulation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Association  of  Clay,  Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturers 
show  their  minimum  crushing  strength  too  low,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  therefore  decided  to  raise  these  minimums  al¬ 
lowable  to  from  4,267  to  4,978  pounds  per  square  inch.  In 
order  to  make  a  distinction  between  hard  burnt  building 
brick  and  paving  brick,  the  water  absorption  test  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. — Tonind.  Z.,  No.  52,  1913. 
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SIDELIGHTS  ON  MEN  IN  THE  TRADE. 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  BURQUEST. 


W.  P.  V.  Has  a  Latent  Genius  for  Golf. 

IS  CHRISTIAN  name  is  William  Philip 
Varney.  His  nickname  is  Bill  Flip  Var¬ 
ney,  and  his  Chaldean  name  is  Nebo — - 
Most  Venerable  Nebo.  He  is  the  deep* 
voiced,  genial-mannered  dignitary  who 
presides  over  the  western  business  of 
the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company.  He  occupies  a  prominent  niche  in  the 
clay  products  industry,  for  his  chief  function  is  a  responsible 
managerial  one.  As  the  Chicago  manage^  of  a  concern  of 
national  reputation  he  is  indeed  making  a  hit — a  hurricane 
hit,  if  you  please.  In  other  words,  he  is  “delivering  the 
goods”  for  his  firm,  delivering  them  in  a  very  efficient  and 
progressive  way. 

Varney  is  a  middle-aged  man  of  snappy  and  winning  p:r- 
sonality.  He  is  a  portly,  courtly  and  well-fed  gentleman, 
with  a  sunny,  beaming  countenance  of  healthy,  brick-red  hue. 
His  complexion  and  eyes  are  clear  as  those  of  an  athlete, 
and  his  manner  and  talk  are  vibrating  with  energy.  Here, 
gentlemen  of  the  brick  game,  is  a  man  of  great  vivacity  of 
mind,  a  man  who  takes  a  wholesome  delight  in  living,  and 
who  bears  heavy  responsibilities  with  a  jolly  grin.  He  is  a 
chap  who  declines  to  let  anything  worry  him.  If  business 
worries  try  to  sneak  in  on  him  to  pester  his  mirthful  spirits, 
he  simply  leans  hack  in  his  swivel  chair,  scratches  his  brainy 
brow,  smiles  defiantly  and  says  to  himself,  “I  should  worry.” 
And  forthwith  the  imps  of  worry  disappear  from  him  like 
drops  of  water  off  a  duck’s  back. 

You  look  at  Varney’s  placid,  contented  countenance  and 
you  note  his  stocky,  jaunty,  bouncing  figure,  and  instantly 
you  approve  of  the  man.  Likeable,  companionable,  faithful, 
honest,  efficient,  and  a  string  of  kindred  and  kindly  adjec¬ 
tives  leap  into  mind  at  sight  of  him.  The  high-geared  effi¬ 
ciency  with  which  he  works,  his  capacity  for  friendship  in 
and  out  of  the  business  world,  and  his  honorable  policies 
have  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  men  in  many  walks  of  life. 

Varney  was  born  in  a  state  where  “de  possum,  de  cotton 
and  de  sweet  potatoes  grow.”  He  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
at  Weston,  W.  Va.,  in  1872.  In  ancestyal  descent  he  is  a 
judicious  mixture  of  Johnny  Bull  and  Hoch-de-Kaiser,  for  his 
father  was  English  and  his  mother  German.  Varney  has 
enough  Dutch  in  him  to  relish  a  nice,  overflowing  platter  of 
sauerkraut  and  spare  ribs  at  times,  with  a  little  choice  wein- 
erwurst  thrown  in,  and  washed  down  with  a  generous  stein 
of  Wuerzburger.  But  he  never  asks  for  sauerkraut  at  his 
Illinois  home  in  aristocratic  Wilmette.  Forsooth  he  knows 
better.  The  penetrating  odor  of  that  felicitous  Dutch  dish 
would  scandalize  the  neighbors  and  forthwith  arouse  the  fury 
and  indignation  of  Mrs.  Varney  to  a  point  where  she  might 
box  Varney’s  ears  until  they  assumed  a  Hytex  color — Black- 
stone  Red.  Still,  if  he  was  very  insistent  about  a  home  dish 
of  kraut,  it  is  possible  she  would  have  it  prepared  for  him, 
providing  he  ate  it  in  the  back  yard  or  out  knee  deep  in  the 
woods  of  Wilmette. 

Varney  has  one  overpowering  human  weakness  charac¬ 
teristic  of  most  successful  men — it’s  golf — which,  translated 
into  other  words,  simply  means  that  he  delights  to  chase 
and  race  around  in  a  big  pasture  after  a  little  white  gutta 
percha  ball,  smash  it  a  savage  crack  with  a  brass-tipped  stick 
and  then  chase  and  race  after  it  some  more.  Rockefeller  has 
the  same  weakness  when  he  is  not  busy  counting  the  shekels. 
Varney  is  SOME  golf  player.  He  is  verily  the  pride  of  the 
old  boys  who  hang  around  the  links  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Some  of  the  bearded  chaps  are  even  jealous  of  his  latent 


genius  far  golf,  and  they  gaze  at  him  fiercely  with  eyes  that 
are  green  with  envy. 

William  Philip  was  born  on  a  farm.  All  great  and  suc¬ 
cessful  men  are.  He  learned  what  real  work  meant  at  an 
early  agee.  He  liked  farming  all  right,  only  he  and  the  cows 
couldn’t  agree  over  the  matter  of  milking.  Young  Varney 
kicked  about  it,  and  so  did  the  cows.  Vp,mey  thought  that 
somebody  else  ought  to  do  the  milking.  “Let  George  or  Liz¬ 
zie  do  it!”  Varney  used  to  exclaim. 

Varney  got  mixed  up  in  the  brick  game  about  twenty-three 
years  ago.  It  was  then  that  he  secured  a  job  with  the  old 
National  Press  Brick  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
put  him  to  work  burrowing  in  the  clay  pit.  He  shoveled  clay 
for  a  couple  of  days  and  was  promoted.  He  handled  the  raw 
material  so  delicately  and  shoveled  so  darn  little  of  it  that 
the  superintendent  decided  that  burrowing  was  not  his  forte. 


W.  P.  Varney,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  those  days  Varney  looked  like  a  typical  countryman.  He 
wore  a  fur  cap  and  skin  breeches. 

He  graduated  from  shoveling  clay  to  handling  the  finished 
product — that  is,  loading  brick.  Varney  wore  no  gloves,  with 
the  result  that  he  went  around  with  a  bloomin’  bloody  pair 
of  paws,  like  those  of  a  slaughter  pen  man.  Later  on  lie  was 
again  promoted  when  he  was  assigned  to  making  brick  on 
the  old  Gregg  machine,  and  eventually  he  was  made  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  company  under  a  receiver  when  the  con¬ 
cern  “busted  up.” 

Twenty  years  ago  he  went  to  work  for  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company  as  a  shipping  clerk  and  later  he  was 
given  the  job  of  salesman.  His  rise  with  the  firm  has  been 
the  direct  result  of  hard,  conscientious  work  and  innate  abil¬ 
ity.  He  is  and  has  been  a  strenuous  participant  in  the  game 
of  selling  brick.  He  is  also  a  throbbing  dynamo  of  business. 
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efficiency,  an  example  of  untiring  energy.  Varney  is  today 
one  of  the  upright,  progressive  and  well-liked  men  of  the 
brick  industry  in  America. 


THE  CHIMNEY  AND  THE  FLUE. 


THE  CHIMNEY  and  its  smaller  brother,  the  flue,  have 
long  since  become  notorious  as  a  cause  and  the  source 
of  fire.  Therefore  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation  very  appropriately  made  a  special  subject  of  chim¬ 
neys  and  flues  during  last  winter  and  among  other  things  has 
had  printed  thousands  of  circulars  for  distribution  containing 
good  advice  about  chimneys,  and  also  a  sample  ordinance  for 
cities  and  towns  to  copy  after  in  safeguarding  against  loss 
through  chimneys. 

There  are  several  special  features  attached  to  it  and 
some  of  these  should  be  remembered  and  dwelt  upon  when 
people  come  to  the  brick  man  for  material  and  for  advice 


Goodrich  Home,  Epping,  N.  H. 


about  building  chimneys.  One  of  these  is  that  much  of  the 
trouble  with  chimneys  and  flues  comes  from  not  using  enough 
material.  It  is  a  work  in  which  one  often  pays  a  big  price 
for  being  stingy.  The  brick  man  could  therefore  urge  the  use 
of  plenty  of  material  and  the  building  of  thick  walls. 

Also  an  important  feature  that  has  been  dwelt  on  at  some 
length  heretofore  in  these  columns  is  that  of  flue  lining.  Every 
flue  and  every  chimney  should  be  lined  with  fireclay  lining, 
preferably  not  less  than  an  inch  thick.  If  this  is  done  and 
the  walls  are  as  thick  as  they  should  be  and  the  woodwork 
is  not  hitched  on  to  or  butted  into  the  chimney,  and  all  flues 
are  built  from  the  foundation  up  as  they  should  be,  there 
will  be  but  little  fire  loss  from  chimneys  and  flues. 

It  is  easy  enough  by  giving  good  counsel  to  convince  the 
man  who  is  building  for  himself  that  it  pays  to  build  well 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  speculative  ones  who  build  to  sell 
that  are  the  hardest  to  handle  in  this  matter.  Touching  this 
subject  the  bulletin  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa¬ 
tion  has  the  following  fable: 

“Last  Summer  a  Good  Citizen  of  a  certain  town  not  over 
a  hundred  miles  from  almost  Everywhere,  built  a  Wooden 
bouse  for  a  Woman  and  her  Children.  He  built  the  Chim¬ 
ney  of  Brick  because  he  had  to.  The  Chimney  was  able  to 
Stand  alone,  so  he  did  not  have  to  prop  it  with  Wood.  But 
the  Floors  of  the  house  would  not  Stay  Up  without  props. 
The  Good  Citizen  saved  a  dollar  by  using  the  Chimney  as 
a  support  to  the  floors.  He  nestled  the  ends  of  the  Floor 
Joists  nicely  in  the  brick  cf  the  Chimney.  He  covered  up 
the  job  and  got  his  money. 

“The  Rains  fell  and  the  Winds  blew  in  a  most  Biblical 


manner,  and  Winter  came  after  its  fashion.  The  Chimney 
settled  a  little;  and  there  was  a  tiny  Crack. 

“One  morning  the  Woman  woke  up  writh  Fire  all  about 
her.  She  tried  to  get  to  her  Children.  If  she  got  to  them 
no  one  Ever  Knew  it.  The  Good  Citizen  who  built  the  house 
was  Not  Arrested  for  Manslaughter.  He  is  building  Other 
houses  of  the  same  Kind  for  Other  Women  and  Children. 

“He  is  making  his  Living  by  it.” 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

REDUCING  THE  COST  OF  MAKING  BRICK. 


How  an  Up-to-Date  New  England  Brickmaker  Has  Solved 
the  Important  Problem. 

THE  VILLAGE  of  Epping,  N.  H.,  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  out  of  Boston,  is  located  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  brick  manufacturing 
plants  in  New  England.  This  plant  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Goodrich,  and  a 
representative  of  The  Clay-Worker  spent  a 
pleasant  forenoon  with  Mr.  Goodrich  recently 
and  was  permitted  to  take  snapshots  of  the 
Goodrich  home  and  brick  plant  and  was  given  a  lot  of  in¬ 
teresting  data  to  be  presented  to  the  readers  of  The  Clay- 
Worker. 

View  No.  1,  as  the  “travelogist”  would  say,  is  the  Good¬ 
rich  home.  As  can  readily  be  seen,  it  is  a  typical  New  Eng- 


Factory  Office,  W.  S.  Goodrich  and  Twin  Sons. 


land  home  in  a  setting  of  majestic  maple  trees  on  a  grace¬ 
fully  sloping  and  well-kept  lawn.  All  the  surroundings  indi¬ 
cate  neatness,  thrift,  good  breeding  and  prosperity,  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  Mr.  Goodrich  and  his  gifted  wife,  the  lady  shown 
in  the  group  on  the  lawn.  Mrs.  Goodrich  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  having  had  ten  maternal  great,  great 
grand  uncles  who  fought  to  free  the  American  Colonies  from 
British  rule.  She  is  a  patient,  loving  mother  and  her  three 
sons  and  four  daughters  are  devoted  to  her.  She  is  a  neat, 
cheerful,  energetic  and  thrifty  housewife,  a  loyal  helpmate 
and  level-headed,  unobtrusive  counsellor  to  her  husband. 
Than  these  no  nobler  gifts  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  American 
womanhood  and  we  opine  that  a  large  share  of  Mr.  Good¬ 
rich’s  success  in  life  is  attributable  to  his  good  fortune  in 
drawing  a  capital  prize  in  the  lottery  of  marriage. 

View  No.  2  shows  Mr.  Goodrich  on  the  right  and  his  twin 
sons  and  able  assistants,  Ruel  E.  in  the  center  and  Ralph  S. 
on  the  left,  standing  in  front  of  the  brickyard  office,  the 
main  office  being  at  his  home.  Ruel  E.  has  charge  of  the  ac- 
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•counting,  financing  and  shipping,  and  Ralph  S.  is  master 
mechanic,  and  the  “old  man”  is  master  and  past  master  of 
the  whole  business,  except  the  D.  A.  R.  division. 

View  No.  3  is  a  general  view  of  the  brick  plant.  In  the 
background  to  the  right  is  shown  the  engine,  boiler  and  ma¬ 
chinery  house.  In  the  background  center  is  shown  the  steam 
pipe  rack  dryer.  In  the  background  to  the  left  is  shown  the 
far  end  of  the  kiln  shed  and  one  of  the  kilns  for  burning 
brick.  In  the  foreground,  racks,  sheds  and  pallets  for  dry¬ 
ing  bricks,  with  the  main  cable  conveyor  at  the  upper  end 
•of  the  racks  at  right  angles  thereto  and  running  from  the 
brick  machine  to  the  extreme  outside  of  the  racks,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  450  feet. 

Mr.  Goodrich  has  been  a  brickmaker  all  his  life,  having 
started  at  it  when  a  boy,  working  for  his  father  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  his  first  experience  being  with  the  most  primitive 
methods,  but  he  became  imbued  early  with  progressive  ideas 
and  his  motto  has  since  been  “Progress  and  Improvement.” 
He  has  built  and  operated  several  plants  of  his  own,  each 
beui-i'  a  decided  improvement  over  its  predecessor.  He  built 
his  present  plant  about  seven  years  ago,  installing  a  first- 
class  power  plant,  a  New  Haven  horizontal  brick  machine 


scheme  was  feasible  and  practicable  and  that  he  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  work  it  out.  The  result  is  the  Callaway  mechan¬ 
ical  trucking  system,  which  is  in  successful  operation  on  the 
Goodrich  yard  and  has  dispensed  with  truckers  entirely, 
and  the  50,000  brick  per  day  are  placed  in  the  racks  by  two 
men,  and  this  is  all  the  labor  that  is  required  to  take  the 
brick  from  the  dumper  into  the  racks,  and  some  of  the  bricks 
are  carried  more  than  650  feet.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch 
this  system  do  its  work  and  see  the  clock-like  precision  and 
ease  with  which  it  performs  its  functions.  The  system  con¬ 
sists  of  the  stationary  or  main  conveyor,  running  across  one 
end  of  the  racks  at  right  angles  thereto,  and  two  portable 
lateral  conveyors,  located  in  the  alleyways  between  the 
racks,  and  a  ninety  degree  gravity  curve  for  transferring  the 
pallets  of  brick  from  the  main  conveyor  to  the  portable  con¬ 
veyor  at  right  angles,  the  portable  conveyor  being  driven  by 
the  main  conveyor. 

View  No.  4  shows  the  system  in  operation  with  the  two 
racks  on  each  side  of  the  portable  conveyor  nearly  filled  with 
bricks;  the  shift  will  be  made  to  the  other  portable  conveyor 
in  an  alleyway  between  two  empty  racks  in  a  short  time. 

View  No.  5  shows  the  other  portable  conveyor  set  up  in 


General  View  of  the  Building  Brick  Plant  of  W.  S.  Goodrich,  of  Epping,  N.  H. 


and  pug  mill  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  soft  mud  bricks  per 
■day,  a  steam  shovel  for  digging  his  clay  and  the  rack  and 
pallet  system  for  drying  his  brick.  The  main  cable  con¬ 
veyor  for  carrying  the  pallets  of  brick  from  the  machine 
along  the  ends  of  the  drying  racks  was  also  installed  at  this 
time.  From  this  conveyor  the  pallets  of  brick  were  placed 
on  trucks  by  men  and  wheeled  through  the  alleyways  and 
placed  into  the  racks.  In  a  year  or  two  he  added  the  steam 
pipe  rack  dryer  to  permit  him  to  run  his  plant  in  rainy 
weather  and  to  run  late  in  the  fall  and  start  up  early  in  the 
spring  when  outdoor  drying  was  impossible,  thereby  doubling 
his  output  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  capital.  Still 
he  was  not  satisfied.  He  felt  it  required  too  much  labor  to 
handle  the  bricks  into  and  out  of  the  drying  racks;  he 
thought  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  carrying  them  into 
the  alleyways  between  the  racks  mechanically  and  dispens¬ 
ing  with  the  truckers.  He  was  talking  to  Mr.  Ed.  H.  Calla¬ 
way  of  the  Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Company,  Woolworth 
Building,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  about  it  one 
■day  (Mr.  Callaway  having  designed  and  put  in  his  steam 
Pipe  rack  dryer  for  him).  Mr.  Callaway  told  him  that  the 


an  alleyway  between  two  empty  racks  ready  to  be  connected 
with  the  main  conveyor,  when  the  shift  is  made  from  the 
alleyway  and  portable  conveyor  shown  in  View  No.  4,  it  only 
requires  three  to  five  minutes  to  make  this  shift  and  the 
portable  conveyor  can  be  moved  from  one  alleyway  and  set 
up  in  another  alleyway  by  one  man  in  about  thirty  minutes, 
this  man  being  the  general  utility  man,  or  “roustabout” 
aroundi  the  plant.  It  is  necessary  to  have  two  portable  con¬ 
veyors  that  one  may  be  moved  and  set  up  while  the  other  is 
in  operation,  thus  avoiding  stoppage  of  the  brick  machine. 

View  No.  6  shows  the  same  portable  conveyor  as  shown 
in  View  No.  5  soon  after  the  shift  has  been  made  and  the 
process  of  filling  the  racks  with  brick  has  begun,  this  being 
at  the  opposite  end  from  the  main  conveyor.  This  is  called 
the  “take-up  end,”  the  end  next  to  the  main  conveyor  being 
called  the  “drive  end.”  The  method  of  securing  or  anchoring 
the  take-up  end  and  of  taking  up  the  slack  in  the  cables  is 
shown  also  in  this  view. 

View  No.  7  is  the  same  as  View  No.  4,  only  taken  at  a 
different  angle  so  as  to  give  a  better  view  of  the  gravity  cu,rve 
and  the  transfer  of  the  pallets  of  brick  from  the  main  con- 
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veyor  to  the  portable  conveyor.  The  method  of  transmitting 
the  power  from  the  main  conveyor  to  the  portable  conveyor 
is  also  shown  in  this  view. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Goodrich  is  "well  pleased  with  this  con¬ 
veyor  system  is  putting  it  mildly.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
Callaway,  which  is  reproduced  entire  in  Mr.  Callaway’s  ad  on 
another  page  of  this  issue,  Mr.  Goodrich  says  in  part: 

“I  am  making  50,000  soft  mud  brick  per  day,  and  am  using 
only  two  men  to  put  the  pallets  of  brick  in  the  racks.  My 
fartherest  rack  is  450  feet  from  the  brick  machine,  and  the 
racks  are  210  feet  long,  making  a  total  distance  of  more  than 
650  feet  that  the  brick  are  conveyed  to  the  far  end  of  the 


The  Callaway  Conveyor  System  in  Operation. 


fartherest  rack,  and  it  is  done  with  ease.  The  system  is 
working  perfectly.  It  is  in  operation  every  working  day, 
and  speaks  for  itself.  I  will  be  pleased  to  show  it  to  any 
visiting  brickmaker.  Epping  is  easy  to  get  to  from  Boston 
and  the  plant  is  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  so  well  pleased  that  he  is  now  figuring  with 
Mr.  Callaway  on  a  system  for  carrying  his  dried  brick  from 
the  drying  racks  into  the  kilns  mechanically  and  doing  away 
with  the  wheelers,  and  this  system  will  undoubtedly  be  put 
into  service  before  many  months.  He  is  also  installing  a 
new  system  for  burning  his  brick,  wnereby  he  saves  both 
labor  and  fuel  and  gets  a  better  quality  <ji  brick  than  by 
the  old  method.  This  system  consists  of  burning  the  brick 
with  coal  with  forced  draft,  which  is  comparatively  new  in 
New  England,  it  having  been  claimed  by  New  England  brick- 
inakers  until  within  the  last  year  or  so  that  brick  could  not 
be  burned  in  New  England  except  with  wood  on  account  of 
not  being  able  to  get  the  proper  color,  but  Mr.  Goodrich  has 
dispelled  this  superstition  and  before  very  long  will  be  burn¬ 
ing  his  brick  entirely  with  coal  at  a  great  saving  in  cost. 
Mr.  Goodrich  has  made  over  9,000,000  of  brick  per  year  with 
hip  one  machine  and  has  also  run  as  high  as  70,000  brick 
per  day  with  this  machine,  with  a  rated  capacity  of  only 
50,000,  which  shows  that  he  is  aggressive  and  a  hust'e" 
with  progressive  and  modern  ideas  and  always  looking  for 
a  chance  to  improve  his  methods  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  and  improving  the  quality  of  his  product,  and  if 
all  brickmakers  displayed  the  same  spirit,  the  cement  people 
would  be  forced  to  .hustle  pretty  lively  to  get  business. 


This  is  no  year  for  crippling  along  with  old,  worn  belts 
to  save  the  cost  of  new  ones.  It  is  work  and  lots  of  it  that 
is  needed,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  keep  your  belting  equip¬ 
ment  in  good  shape,  and  the  way  to  make  money  is  to  buy  a 
new  belt  when  the  old  one  gets  to  failing  in  its  duty. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  in  Cleveland  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1912  have  shown 
a  phenomenal  record,  according  to  rec¬ 
ords  compiled  in  the  city  building  in¬ 
spector’s  office.  They  indicate  very  clear¬ 
ly  that  the  brick  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  Cleveland  have  been  reaping 
a  splendid  harvest  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  season.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  bond 
market  has  been  shot  to  pieces  and  that  big  investors  have 
been  rather  conservative  in  placing  funds.  Had  not  the 
tariff  agitation  come  up  when  it  did,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  Cleveland  would  have  shown  a  far  greater  increase  than 
has  actually  resulted. 

Figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  indicate  that 
5,476  permits  for  building  have  been  issued,  having  a  total 
valuation  of  $9,810,840.  The  record  for  the  same  period  of 
1912  was  4,346  permits,  having  a  total  valuation  of  $7,205,997. 
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This,  despite  the  fact  that  1912  was  a  record-breaking  year 
in  building  in  Cleveland,  the  total  showing  an  increase  of 
more  than  $2,000,000  over  1912. 

The  building  inspector  points  to  the  fact  that  the  growth 
has  been  steady  and  normal  and  extends  over  the  entire  city. 
Business  blocks,  factories,  apartment  houses  and  residences, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  private  garages,  constitute 
the  principal  part  of  the  building.  Most  of  the  structures 
which  have  been  put  up  have  been  of  moderate  size  and 
fireproof  materials,  such  as  brick  and  clay  products,  have 
entered  very  largely  into  their  construction. 

“Permits  which  will  be  issued  during  the  next  six  month"} 
will  show  an  even  greater  increase,  I  believe,”  declares 
Building  Inspector  Allen,  “because  of  the  $2,500,000  building 
The  May  Company  has  planned  to  erect,  the  superstructure 
of  the  Halle  Bros,  new  addition  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
large  construction.” 

Mr.  Allen  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  a  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  class  of  construction  over  previous  years 
and  that  fireproof  materials  are  being  used  more  extensively 
than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  biggest  building  contracts  ever  let  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  structure  in  Cleveland  was  awarded  during  the  past 
month  when  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  $2,500,000 
May  Company  store  building,  extending  from  Euclid  avenue 
to  Prospect  avenue,  was  let  to  the  Black  Construction  Com- 
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pany,  of  St.  Louis.  Workmen  are  already  busy  wrecking 
some  of  the  buildings  on  the  site  on  which  the  new  structure 
is  to  stand. 

An  eight-story  mercantile  and  office  building  is  planned 
for  Euclid  avenue  on  the  site  of  the  Guenther  building,  which 
is  just  west  of  the  Statler  Hotel  and  adjoining  it.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  architects  are  now  working  on  plans  for  the 
building,  which  is  to  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollais, 
and  that  contracts  will  in  all  probability  be  awarded  during 
the  coming  fall.  The  property  has  a  frontage  of  120  feet  on 
the  avenue  and  extends  back  several  hundred  feet. 

A  $60,000  storage  and  warehouse  is  to  be  erected  by  The 
Fireproofing  Storage  Company  on  land  fronting  on  Euclid 
avenue,  just  east  of  East  55th  street.  The  company  already 
has  a  building  on  this  site,  but  as  it  is  not  large  enough,  it 
will  be  pulled  down  and  a  new  fireproof  building  will  take 
its  place.  Additional  land  has  been  secured  and  the  new 
structure  will  cover  the  entire  area  with  a  frontage  of  100 
feet  on  Euclid  avenue  and  231  feet  back  to  the  Pennsylvania 

road. 

Word  comes  from  Columbus  that  the  old  national  pike, 
extending  across  the  state,  is  about  to  be  paved  through  the 
efforts  of  Governor  Cox,  who  has  persuaded  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  to  set  aside  $120,000,  with  which 
fund  work  for  constructing  the  pike  from  Columbus  to  Zanes¬ 
ville  may  be  started.  Muskingum  county  has  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  $100,000.  Licking  county  will  contribute  $120,000, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  made  up  by  the  State  of  Ohio  fur¬ 
nishing  $240,000.  The  distance  to  be  rebuilt  is  over  forty- 
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nine  miles,  all  used  for  rural  free  delivery.  Governor  Cox 
hopes  to  pave  all  the  mileage  in  Ohio.  This  is  merely  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  attitude  of  the  state  administration  during  the 
past  year  or  two.  Good  roads  throughout  Ohio  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  most  of  the  large  cities  are  being  paved,  but  in  some 
of  the  rural  districts  the  highways  are  in  an  abominable 
shape,  but  through  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  state  high¬ 
way  commissioners  this  condition  will  probably  be  at  an  end. 

Several  acres  of  vacant  land  on  the  Lake  Shore  boulevard 
in  Bratenhal  were  purchased  during  the  past  month  by  E.  W. 
Farr,  3353  Independence  Road,  and  his  brother,  H.  J.  Farr, 
3752  Broadway,  both  brick  manufacturers,  from  the  United 
Realty  Construction  Company.  The  land  is  said  to  have  cost 
close  to  $10,000  an  acre  and  will  probably  be  used  for  resi¬ 
dence  purposes.  The  Farr  Brick  Company  recently  moved 
to  handsome  new  offices  in  the  recently  constructed  Leader- 
News  building. 

Robert  L.  Queisser,  of  the  Queisser-Bliss  Company,  a  con¬ 


cern  very  actively  engaged  in  the  retail  of  face  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  is  now  president  of  the  Cleveland  Rotary  Club, 
a  unique  organization  which  boasts  a  member  from  nearly 
every  line  of  business  in  Cleveland.  Only  one  representa¬ 
tive  of  each  business  may  belong  to  the  organization.  Mr. 
Queisser’s  administration  is  proving  a  very  successful  one 
and  the  club  is  having  more  active  and  interesting  meetings 
than  ever  before.  Incidentally,  he  represents  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Rotary  Club. 

William  H.  Hunt,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Live  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  and  former  head  of  the  Cleveland  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company,  together  with  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
May  Sanford,  of  Akron,  O.,  are  back  in  Cleveland  after  a 
seven  months’  honeymoon  trip  spent  in  foreign  lands.  The 
couple  left  San  Francisco  seven  or  eight  months  ago  and  took 
a  tour  which  included  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  Korea, 
China,  Manchuria,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Java,  the  Malay 
States,  Burmah,  India,  Egypt,  France,  England  and  Italy.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  brick  business  for  many  years,  Mr.  Hunt 
spent  part  of  his  time  gathering  ancient  bricks  in  some  of 
the  older  countries  of  the  world.  From  the  city  of  Thebes 
he  got  a  brick  estimated  to  be  3,000  years  old  that  bears  the 
cartouche  of  Thotmust  III.  The  brick  is  six  times  the  size 
of  a  modern  American  made  brick.  He  also  brought  back 
two  bricks  taken  from  the  Chinese  wall,  the  estimated  age 
of  which  are  2,000  years.  Buckeye. 


A  NEW  ELECTRIC  INDICATOR. 


THE  BROWN  Instrument  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
adding  to  its  very  complete  line  of  electrical  pyro¬ 
meters,  a  new  illuminated  dial  indicatoi,  with  excep¬ 
tionally  long  scale.  Frequently  an  instrument  is  desired 
which  can  easily  be  read  by  the  operator  of  the  furnace  oi 
kiln,  at  some  distance,  and  the  new  Brown  pyrometer  with 
illuminated  dial  is  particularly  desirable  for  just  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

This  new  instrument,  with  extra  long  scale — twelve  inches 

_ can  be  furnished  with  or  without  illuminated  dial  as  desired. 

Where  the  illumination  is  sufficient,  the  instrument  does  not 
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require  an  illuminated  dial,  but  the  long  scale  affords  very 
open  graduations  and  accurate  readings. 

In  many  plants,  however,  such  as  dark  shops  for  hardening 
and  heat-treating  steel,  and  where  work  is  carried  on  da> 
and  night,  the  illuminated  dial  instrument  is  preferable.  The 
scale  is  drawn  on  opaque  glass,  and  a  sixteen-candlepowei 
lamp,  placed  behind  the  scale,  makes  the  graduations  and  the 
pointer  stand  out  clearly  at  a  distance.  The  operator  using 
the  instrument  appreciates  the  advantages  of  such  an  instill¬ 
ment,  and  better  results  are  secured  through  the  ability  to 
secure  more  accurate  readings  of  the  temperature. 
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HOW  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  DAKOTAS 
MIGHT  IMPROVE  THEIR  PRODUCT. 


BY  W.  C.  KIRKPATRICK,  CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 


ERY  RECENTLY  I  made  a  trip  through 
Iowa  and  Missouri,  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  endeavoring  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  for  the  clay  product  man¬ 
ufacturer,  and  I  am  quite  certain  the  t,rip 
was  a  very  important  one,  not  only  to 
my  clients,  but  to  myself,  and  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  explain  in  as  simple  way  pos¬ 
sible  some  of  the  troubles,  also  suggesting  remedies  which 
came  to  my  attention. 

The  western  manufacturer  is  confronted  with  troubles 
vastly  different  from  the  easterner,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
“a  market  within  a  reasonable  freight  limit.”  Long  hauls, 
high-priced  labor  and  high  fuel  add  greatly  to  the  high  cost 
of  production  which,  added  to  the  high  freight,  almost  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  the  roduct.  The  -eastern  manufacturer 
can  hardly  realize  the  great  distances  to  be  covered  by  the 
western  manufacturer,  as  states  in  the  west  often  run  400 
to  500  miles  between  boundary  lines  and  shipments  often 
must  be  made  a  distance  of  1,500  to  2,000  miles  to  reach  a 
market,  all  of  which  gives  the  lumber  dealer  a  better  show. 

But  nearly  all  of  the  manufacturers  through  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Texas 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  economical  methods  that 
can  be  employed,  or  fail  to  apply  ordinary  common  sense  in 
analyzing  and  solving  their  problems. 

I  find  plants  in  North  Dakota  that  have  without  question 
as  fine  quality  of  clays  as  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  endeavoring  to  make  brick  from  one  process  when 
the  clay  is  best  adapted  for  another.  Another  making  com¬ 
mon  product  that  will  not  stand  high  freight  rates  on  a  long 
haul  from  a  clay  that  will  make  the  finest  of  porcelains,  art 
pottery  goods,  electrical  appliances,  etc.,  a  product  that  will 
readily  stand  any  kind  of  a  freight  rate,  and  a  product  that 
is  being  supplied  entirely  by  eastern  manufacturers  to  the 
whole  western  country. 

I  find  plants  with  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  yearly  capacity 
manufacturing  and  selling  only  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 
per  year,  because,  as  they  say,  “they  are  short  on  market,” 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  short  on  salesmanship  and 
management.  The  price  they  must  have  in  order  to  make  a 
small  profit  is  prohibiting  the  sale,  and  poor  management  is 
the  cause  of  the  cost  price  making  the  product  prohibitive. 
Good  management  would  mean  manufacturing  the  plant  ca¬ 
pacity  300  days  in  the  year,  which  would  mean  selling  the 
capacity  and  reducing  the  cost  of  production  to  a  minimum 
and  eliminating  the  exhorbitant  price  to  the  public.  An  archi 
tect  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  says  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  the  state  are  being  erected  of  lumber,  with  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  material  used  in  a  house  combustible. 

Think  what  this  means  when  not  a  single  foot  of  lumber 
is  or  can  be  produced  in  the  state,  with  the  producer  of 
lumber  products  out  on  the  coast  getting  a  profit  on  the 
production,  the  railroad  company  getting  an  enormous  freight 
rate,  and  the  local  lumber  dealer  receiving  a  profit  on  all  of 
the  other  costs,  profits,  etc.,  and  when  the  poor  consumer  has 
paid  all  of  these  costs  and  erected  his  house  it  will  only  be 
a  great  source  of  expense.  He  must  pay  a  high  rate  of  insur¬ 
ance  or  a  banker  will  not  loan  him  money  if  he  needs  it;  he 
must  pay  it  anyway  for  his  own  protection;  he  must  paint 
it  every  four  years  or  it  will  disintegrate;  his  asset  valua¬ 
tion  is  low,  depreciation  high  and  in  a  few  years  the  total 
value  has  dissappeared  as  to  a  real  asset. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  is  well  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  clays  which  will  make  every  article  used  in  a 


fireproof  structure,  and  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
the  state  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  since  lumber  has  ad¬ 
vanced  so  rapidly  a  fireproof  house  composed  of  vitrified 
brick  foundations,  vitrified  brick  basement  floors  and  piers, 
fancy  face  brick  outside  walls  lined  with  hollow  tile,  hollow 
tile  partitions,  hollow  tile  floors  faced  with  the  finest  of 
glazed  tile  surface,  hollow  tile  ceilings,  and  shingle  or  Span¬ 
ish  tile  roof  can  be  erected  within  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  a  wooden  structure. 

The  articles  above  mentioned  can  be  produced  in  the 
state  at  a  remarkable  low  cost  of  production  if  modern,  tried- 
out  methods  are  applied,  all  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  all 
labor  and  all  freights  are  retained  in  the  state,  building 
up  profitable  industries  which  can  only  be  excelled  by  agri¬ 
culture. 

Ve,ry  little  fireproofing,  such  as  partition  and  floor  tile 
or  roofing  tile,  is  produced  in  the  state,  and  no  effort  has 
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been  made  by  the  manufacturers  as  a  state  organization  to 
educate  the  people  or  public  regarding  its  use. 

The  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  produce  their  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  states  of  North  and  South  Dakota  as  economically 
as  in  any  state. 

North  Dakota  has  an  abundance  of  lignite  coal  which  can 
be  utilized  in  the  most  efficient  manne,r  in  the  burning  of 
clay  products,  generation  of  power,  etc. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  various  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  Prof.  E.  J.  Babcock,  dean  of  the  School  of  Min¬ 
ing  Engineering,  I  was  shown  the  development  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  fuel  economy.  Also  methods  employed  and  product 
made  in  the  ceramic  department. 

All  clays  used  are  North  Dakota  clays,  and  after  travel¬ 
ing  all  over  the  United  States  and  visiting  clay  product 
plants  of  all  kinds,  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
finer  working  clays,  or  a  finer  product  being  made  than  that 
produced  in  North  Dakota. 

Fire  clay  that  will  produce  the  highest  quality  product, 
pottery  clays  that  never  fail  to  produce  the  finest  of  hJgh- 
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grade  art  wares,  porcelains,  etc.,  clays  that  make  all  of 
the  vitrified  products,  such  as  mosaic  tile,  vitrified  glazed 
tile  of  all  kinds  and  colors  from  natural  glazes,  electric  in¬ 
sulators,  as  well  as  the  common  line  of  wares,  such  as  con¬ 
duits,  sewer  pipe,  roofing  tile,  etc. 

Then  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  b,rick,  enameled,  pavers 
and  builders  of  all  the  great  varieties  of  shades  desirable, 
can  be  produced  most  economically. 

Economical  Use  of  Lignite  Coal. 

The  University  has  developed  some  remarkable  results 
from  the  clay  as  well  as  working  out  in  a  most  practical  way 
the  economical  uses  of  lignite  coal,  too  much  credit  can  not 
he  given  Dean  Babcock  for  the  great  results  accomplished  in 
his  department  along  scientific  lines,  developing  an  efficient 
method  of  accomplishing  the  greatest  result  from  lignite. 

To  this  end  he  has  tested,  designed,  built  and  put  into 
practical  operation  a  by-product  plant  which  solves  the  great 
■question  of  fuel  economy  within  his  state  and  all  of  the 
states  containing  lignite  coal  fields. 

His  method  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective,  and  means  the 
erection  of  a  by-product  briquetting  plant.  For  example,  we 
will  say  Jones  &  Co.  have  a  plant  producing  50,000  brick  per 
day,  in  which  their  fuel  for  power  and  burning  cost  at  present 
$2.50  per  1,000  (and  this  is  not  high  in  Dakota),  making  a 
total  daily  fuel  cost  of  $125. 

Should  they  adopt  modern  economical  methods  as  applied 
by  Dean  Babcock,  they  would  install  a  by-product  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  about  fifty  tons  of  briquettes  per  day. 

The  process  produces  a  ton  of  briquettes  at  a  profit,  which 
will  pay  for  the  total  operating  expense,  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment,  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  with  good  dividends, 
making  it  profitable  when  operated  on  a  commercial  basis, 
besides  producing  or  giving  off,  free,  an  average  of  11,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of  briquettes,  running  400  to  475 
B.  T.  U.  per  cubic  foot,  or  550,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  or  an 
average  of  220,000,000  B.  T.  U.,  which  is  sufficient  heat  to 
burn  50,000  brick  to  a  temperature  of  3,000  degrees  F.  and 
generate  5,000  H.  P.  hours  for  power  plant  operation.  This 
saves  $125  per  day  on  fuel  alone,  besides  the  labor  cost  of 
coal  distribution,  etc. 

The  system  as  worked  out  by  the  university  will  result 
in  great  economy  in  the  production  of  clay  products,  and 
should  result  in  the  erection  of  plants  equipped  with  all  of 
the  labor-saving  devices,  fuel  economy,  etc.,  and  finally  .re¬ 
sult  in  the  people  obtaining  an  almost  indestructible  building 
material  produced  entirely  within  their  own  state,  with  their 
own  material  and  labor,  making  a  most  profitable  industry. 

This  should  result  in  great  economy,  as  well  as  reduction 
in  price  to  the  consumer,  increasing  consumption,  plant  pro¬ 
duction,  also  profits  to  the  manufacturer,  and  giving  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  building  material  low  in  depreciation,  with  a  maximum 
asset  valuation  and  almost  entirely  eliminating  the  insurance 
cost. 

Lignite  coal  can  readily  be  used  in  a  plain  producer,  giv¬ 
ing  most  dependable  results,  as  is  shown  in  many  places, 
also  shown  by  the  plant  now  in  operation  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota.  But  the  most  economical  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  the  by-product  plant. 

All  over  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States  we 
find  inexhaustible  lignite  coal  fields  and  often  find  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  located  in  the  lignite  fields  shipping  in  bi¬ 
tuminous  coals.  But  scientific  methods  will  eliminate  all 
the  objectionable  features  and  permit  the  use  of  lignite  coals 
in  a  most  efficient  and  profitable  manner. 


In  the  good  old  summer  time  is  when  the  vacationers 
tour  and  rubberneck.  Get  a  good  sign  on  your  works  to  tell 
them  what  you  are  and  what  you  make,  and  if  it’s  building 
brick,  have  some  more  signs  telling  them  to  build  with  brick. 
Also,  there  are  suitable  similar  signs  for  other  clay  products 
that  may  be  used  to  help  boost  business. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  GREAT  DRAWBACK  in  the  operating  of  summer 
yards  in  wet  weather  has  again  been  felt  all  over  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  So  far  we  have  not  had  enough  hot 
or  even  warm  weather  to  dry  many  brick,  and  while  the  dry 
days  have  been  only  few,  the  wet  days  have  certainly .  been 
many.  The  record  for  the  month  of  June  for  general  rain¬ 
fall,  has  been  established  this  year,  and  it  was  the  wettest 
June  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  With  such  conditions, 
the  smaller  brickyards  and  those  that  do  not  have  any 
dryer  arrangements  are  certainly  in  poor  shape. 

The  tightness  of  the  money  market  is  certainly  reflected 
in  the  building  permits  issued  this  month  in  all  Pacific  coast 
cities,  and  while  some  building  is  progressing  in  all  cities, 
there  is  not  the  push  behind  these  operations  of  former 
months  and  brickmakers  are  complaining  about  slow  deliv¬ 
eries  in  many  instances. 

The  Newberg  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  at  Newberg, 
Ore.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  June  11  last.  The  plant 
was  under  lease  to  the  Spaulding  Logging  Company  and  had 
just  been  started  again  after  a  long  shutdown.  The  fire 
started  about  6:30  in  the  evening  near  the  oil  tank,  and  the 
flames  spread  rapidly.  The  loss  amounted  to  about  $20,000, 
according  to  Receiver  J.  A.  Ambrose,  with  about  $7,000  in¬ 
surance.  The  lessees  are  not  in  position  now  to  continue  the 
lease,  and  in  order  to  wind  up  the  final  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  receiver  has  called  a  special  meeting  of  all  cred¬ 
itors  for  July  7  with  a  view  of  selling  that  which  is  left  at 
public  auction. 

The  Abrahamson  Brick  Company,  of  Seattle,  has  pur¬ 
chased  some  new  tile  machinery,  and  will  start  in  the  drain 
tile  business.  They  have  found  a  large  demand  for  this 
class  of  material,  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  only  madq  to  a 
very  limited  extent  around  Seattle,  they  hope  to  build  up 
quite  a  large  business. 

The  Winlock  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Winlock,  Wash.,  and  Geo.  W.  Daniels,  formerly  of 
Little  Falls,  will  be  the  manager  of  the  new  concern.  This 
company  is  contemplating  to  make  drain  tile,  partition  tile 
and  face  brick.  They  have  started  the  erection  of  their  new 
plant,  which  will  be  located  about  a  mile  south  of  Winlock, 
near  the  large  lumber  plant  of  Mr.  Veness,  who  is  interested 
with  Mr.  Daniels  in  this  new  brick  concern. 

The  Lewistown  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Lewistown, 
Mont.,  has  secured  some  large  contracts  for  their  brick.  They 
will  deliver  400,000  brick  for  the  new  depot  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad  and  250,000  for  the  new  Realty 
building,  both  now  under  construction  at  Lewistown. 

The  large  deposits  of  silicious  clay  found  near  Ellensburg, 
and  in  which  V.  C.  Denny,  of  Ellensburg,  was  interested  last 
year  with  a  view  of  starting  a  brickyard,  has  been  sold  to 
Tacoma  parties.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  new  purchasers 
that  this  deposit  is  well  suited  for  making  glass,  and  that 
large  quantities  of  this  material  will  be  exported  to  Japan 
for  the  manufacturing  of  glass  in  that  country. 

The  Clayburn  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Clayburn,  B.  C.,  has  just 
secured  a  large  contract  for  furnishing  all  the  brick  at  the 
new  C.  P.  R.  Hotel  and  at  the  new  C.  P.  R.  depot,  both  build¬ 
ing  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Mr.  J.  B.  Millar  states  that  he  se¬ 
cured  these  contracts  in  competition  with  English  brick, 
which  the  C.  P.  R.  would  have  to  import  from  England. 

The  Kilgard  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Kilgard,  B.  C.,  started 
operations  the  middle  of  last  month  in  their  sewer  pipe  de 
partment.  They  are  now  fully  equipped  and  in  operation 
and  the  Norton-Griffiths  Steel  Construction  Company,  of  Van¬ 
couver  who  had  the  construction  of  the  plant,  has  turned 
the  same  over  now  completely  to  the  Kilgard  Fire  Claj 
Company,  which  will  be  the  operating  concern.  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Riddle,  formerly  of  Colorado  Springs,  has  full  charge  of 
the  plant  under  the  new  management. 

The  Hardin-Richmond  Company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000  at  Portland,  Ore.  They  will  engage 
in  clay  manufacturing.  The  incorporators  are  John  O.  Har¬ 
din,  C.  M.  Richmond  and  Lene  Richmond.  Siwash. 
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The  Use  of  Lead  in  Ceramics. — Sir  Edw.  Thorpe  and  Ch. 
Simmonds  have  shown  by  experiments  that  when  lead  as 
used  in  glaze  is  properly  associated  with  silicates  it  will  not 
be  as  poisonous  as  if  used  in  pure  form.  They  have  also 
found  recently  that  the  addition  of  alumina  to  the  glaze  will 
tend  to  make  it  less  soluble  to  acid.  Soda  and  boracic  acid 
will  act  the  same  way  to  a  less  extent. — Moniteur  de  la 
Ceramique,  No.  11,  1913. 


about  generators  and  gas  kilns  in  general.  Dr.  Hahn  reported 
that  if  the  grog  used  in  fire  clay  bodies  was  first  burnt  at  a 
high  temperature,  it  will  help  to  produce  a  higher  grade  of 
fire  clay  product  than  if  the  grog  is  burnt  at  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  experiments  were  conducted  in  his  factory  at 
Freienwalde.  Mr.  Lehmann,  of  Cologne,  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  new  brick  press  of  the  revolving  type,  on  which 
four  bricks  are  made  in  succession. — Sprechsaal,  No.  15, 
1913. 


Exportation  of  Cryolite. — The  total  exportation  of  cryo¬ 
lite  for  the  year  1912  from  Greenland  amounted  to  7,044,619 
kilos  (about  7,000  tons).  The  principal  consumers  were 
France,  Germany,  Austria  and  England,  with  over  a  million 
kilos  each.  This  material  is  used  principally  for  the  making 
of  enamels,  glazes  and  glass.  The  mines  are  controlled  by 
the  Danish  government,  and  the  Oresunds  Kemiske  Fabrik- 
ker  in  Copenhagen  have  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  selling 
part. — Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique,  No.  10,  1913. 


Cause  of  Clay  Swelling. — In  a  clay  column  as  compressed 
in  an  auge,r  machine,  it  has  been  found  that  in  some  clays 
the  finished  product  will  be  straight,  while  in  other  cases  the 
finished  product  will  be  warped,  and  the  causes  have  been 
traced  to  the  swelling  of  the  clay  column.  This  has  been 
especially  found  the  case  in  making  roofing  tiles,  inasmuch 
as  the  edges  would  he  warped,  and  the  tile  will  be  unable  to 
make  a  proper  fit.  In  studying  these  causes,  the  oval  lines 
represented  in  Fig.  No.  1  indicate  that  towards  the  outside 
the  pressure  has  been  the  heaviest,  while  the  pressure  of 
the  inside  has  only  been  slight.  If  now  the  tile  is  pressed, 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  No.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  side  edges 


have  had  slight  pressure,  while  the  top  edges  have  had  more 
pressure.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments  it  became  evident 
that  in  order  to  overcome  the  trouble  of  this  swelling,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  tile  within  the  same 
limit  as  far  as  pressure  is  concerned,  and  when  the  dies  and 
mouthpieces  of  the  auger  machine  were  changed  to  conform 
to  this  idea,  and  the  actual  tile  was  made  with  the  pressure 
on  all  sides  evenly  divided,  as  shown  in  Fig.  No.  3, 
the  trouble  was  eliminated. — Revue  de  la  Materiaux  de  Con¬ 
struction,  No.  97,  1913. 


Report  Annual  Meeting  German  Association  of  Fire  Clay 
Manufacturers. — The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  German 
Fire  Clay  Manufacturers  was  held  in  Berlin  in  February  last. 
The  technical  part  was  the  most  interesting,  and  many  good 
papers  were  presented.  Dr.  K.  Juasebart,  of  Aix  de  la  Cha- 
pelle,  read  a  paper  about  the  construction  of  a  gas  generator 
in  connection  with  the  kilns  used  in  burning  fire  clay  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  showed  with  figures  that  it  would  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous  for  such  yards  to  install  one  gas  generator  and  op¬ 
erate  same  on  the  periodical  kilns,  than  to  use  the  firebox 
system  as  at  present.  He  further  showed  that  the  gas  from 
the  producer  will  not  cool  very  much  even  if  conducted  a 
great  distance  in  underground  flues.  A  gas  having  a  tem¬ 
perature  at  the  producer  of  600  to  700  degrees  Centigrade 
will  cool  about  one  degree  per  foot  of  duct,  while  a  gas  of 
200  to  300  degrees  Centigrade  will  cool  about  1.5  degree  per 
foot  of  duct.  Dr.  C.  Canans  presented  a  paper  on  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  regenerative  gas  kiln,  while  Mr.  Baier  read  a  paper 


Preheated  Air  Kiln  Arrangement. — In  ordinary  kilns  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  heating  the  air  for  combustion, 
and  much  loss  has  been  caused  on  that  account.  The  ki’n 
shown  herewith  is  built  according  to  the  patent  of  Gobbe, 


and  is  one  in  which  the  waste  heat  is  recuperated  and  the 
heated  air  is  used  for  principal  combustion  of  the  fuel. 
Claims  are  made  that  this  kiln  will  save  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  fuel.  The  additional  cost  of  such  installation  is  small 
comparatively.  The  waste  gases  are  drawn  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kiln  through  a  checker  work  of  brick,  and  will 
pass  into  the  chimney  through  the  canals,  G.  The  air  is  cir¬ 
culated  around  this  checker  work,  and  is  brought  heated  into 
the  kiln  at  E,  where  it  is  mixed  over  the  flashwall  with  the 
gases  from  the  furnace. — Revue  Generale  de  Ceramique,  No. 
5,  1913. 


Stoneware  Glazes. — Dr.  Ed.  Berdel  gives  the  following 
glaze  formulas  which  have  been  used  at  the  Ceramic  School 
at  Hoehr  and  which  were  successful  experiments  of  the 
students.  A  brown  spotty  matt  glaze  maturing  between  cone 
1  and  cone  6  for  stoneware  use  was  compounded  as  follows: 
Feldspar  70,  magnesite  125,  red  lead  500,  ball  clay  200,  rutil 
100,  iron  oxide  140  and  275  parts  of  flint.  In  case  native  clay 
can  be  used  the  mixture  is  as  follows:  Native  clay  320  parts. 
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magnesite  125,  red  lead  500,  ball  clay  125,  flint  115,  rutil  100 
and  125  parts  iron  oxide.  Simple  raw  matt  glazes  maturing 
at  cone  2  were  made  as  follows:  Feldspar  83.8  parts,  led 
lead  194.7  parts,  kaolin  12.9  parts,  and  oxide  of  tin  33.1  parts. 
With  the  addition  of  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  coloring 
oxides  various  colored  matt  glazes  were  obtained. — Keram- 
ische  Rundschau,  No.  20  and  No.  21,  1913. 


Terra  Cotta  Glaze. — A  leadless  glaze  to  be  used  for  terra 
cotta  and  to  be  applied  on  the  green  ware,  burning  between 
cones  2  and  3,  is  mixed  as  follows:  Feldspar  167.7  parts, 
carbonate  of  barytes  39.4  parts,  whiting  25  parts,  kaolin  12.9 
parts,  flint  66  parts,  borocalcit  67  parts.  Another  glaze  which 
will  need  to  be  fritted  first  is  made  as  follows:  Frit,  feld¬ 
spar  100  parts,  borax  120  parts,  flint  200  parts,  whiting  60 
parts,  magnesite  12  parts  and  kaolin  45  parts.  After  the  frit 
is  ground  fine  it  should  be  mixed  for  every  100  parts  of  frit 
with  8  parts  kaolin  or  ball  clay. — Sprechsaal,  No.  19,  1913. 


Report  of  Brickmakers’  School  at  Laubau. — The  eighteenth 
annual  report  of  this  school  has  been  published,  and  states 
that  in  the  winter  term  there  were  forty-one  students,  while 
in  the  summer  term  thirty-two  students  were  enrolled.  The 
final  examinations  and  graduations  were  taken  by  twenty-six 
students  successfully.  The  school  took  thirteen  trips  to 
outside  points,  and  visited  twenty-nine  different  clayworks 
on  these  trips.  The  total  income  and  expenses  of  operating 
the  school  were  about  balanced  for  the  year  and  amounted 
in  round  figures  to  31,500  marks  for  each  side. — Deut.  Topf. 
and  Z.  Z.,  No.  41,  1913. 


Technical  Branch  of  German  Association  of  Ceramic  In¬ 
dustries.— Heretofore  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  German 
Association  of  Ceramic  Industries  the  technical  part  was 
part  of  the  regular  program.  At  the  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Berlin  on  June  13  next,  invitations  are  extended  for 
the  organization  of  a  technical  branch  in  connection  with 
this  association.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Technical  University  at  Berlin-Charlottenburg.  Dr  Heinecke, 
of  the  Berlin  Porcelain  Manufactory,  will  read  a  paper  on 
high  fire  resisting  porcelain,  and  Prof.  Dr.  Iveppeler  will 
read  a  paper  regarding  further  investigation  of  the  behavior 
of  clays. — Keramische  Rundschau,  No.  23,  1913. 


Cost  Calculations  of  One  Thousand  Brick. — In  many  in¬ 
stances  this  question  has  been  asked,  and  while  apparently 
satisfactory  answers  have  been  given,  it  is  not  always  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  things  have  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
getting  the  accurate  cost  of  a  thousand  brick.  The  calcula¬ 
tions  are  divided  into  two  parts — the  factory  cost  and  the 
selling  cost.  The  factory  cost  is  part  of  the  total  selling  cost, 
and  not  unless  we  have  an  accurate  factory  cost  can  we 
obtain  a  good  selling  cost  system.  We  have  to  obtain  com¬ 
plete  data  as  to  the  value  of  the  factory  site  and  buildings, 
the  machinery,  the  equipment  and,  in  fact,  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  factory  properties  and  equipment.  Second, 
the  expenses  of  all  improvements  made;  third,  the  current 
expenses.  This  is  divided  again  into  three  parts:  (a)  The 
cost  of  making,  under  which  we  find  the  cost  of  clay  digging 
and  clay  bank,  then  the  cost  of  the  power  plant,  further  the 
cost  of  making  brick,  the  cost  of  moving  the  brick,  the  cost 
of  drying  brick,  the  cost  of  burning,  including  setting  and 
drawing  the  kilns.  The  next  item  (b)  will  be  the  upkeep 
and  the  repair  cost;  the  third  item  (c)  is  the  cost  of  super¬ 
intendency  and  bookkeeping.  The  fourth  general  item  is  the 
use  of  supplies.  Fifth,  the  daily  capacity  of  the  employes  in 
order  to  check  the  daily  making,  and,  sixth,  the  daily  capaci¬ 
ty  of  all  machinery  and  mechanical  equipment.  If  these 
items  are  properly  taken  care  of  in  good  substantial  manner, 
the  final  results  will  be  the  factory  cost.  The  calculations 
as  to  the  selling  cost  are  less  complicated,  and  can  be  easily 
ascertained.  The  addition  of  these  two  items  will  be  the 
cost  of  the  brick.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  everything 
which  is  bought,  either  supplies  or  repairs,  are  properly 
charged  to  their  different  accounts,  and  check  should  be  kept 
that  departments  are  not  running  ahead  of  their  daily  cost 
of  operation. — Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.,  No.  45,  1913. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON=HOLETALKS. 


The  Grim  Humor  of  Business  Life. 


W.  D.  Gates. 


HE  WAS  my  friend,  and  he  was  a  good  friend,  too.  Full 
of  health  and  resourceful  at  all  times.  Many  and 
many  were  the  times,  in  the  years  that  have  slipped 
away,  when  his  friendship  was  proven  to  me.  With  it  all, 

too,  he  was  keen  for  fun  and  he 
always  kept  and  held  you  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  was  coming.  Most 
generally,  too,  he  had  you  guess¬ 
ing  as  to  what  it  was  going  to  be. 
This  time  he  was  full,  and  more 
than  full,  of  his  new  project,  or, 
rather,  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
dream  of  his  life.  All  his  life  long 
he  had  looked  forward  to  some 
time  pulling  out  from  the  rush  and 
worry  of  business  cares  and  going 
to  live  on  his  own  farm  to  enjoy 
his  remaining  days  in  peace  and 
quietude.  Just  now  the  dream  had  come  true.  He  glowed 
with  pleasure  as  he  told  me  of  the  ideal  farm  he  had  just 
bought.  How  accessible  it  was,  how  easy  to  reach  by  rail 
from  the  city  and  from  the  station,  and  how  delightfully  sit¬ 
uated  with  rolling  hills  leading  down  to  a  long  frontage  on  a 
beautiful  lake.  His  cup  of  happiness  was  indeed  full  and 
running  over  and  he  was  so  happy  he  wanted  to  distribute 
his  happiness  and  let  others  rejoice  with  him.  Pausing  in 
the  flight  of  descriptive  oratory,  and  looking  fixedly  at  me, 
he  said,  “Why,  Gates,  you  can  walk  from  the  station  to  my 
house  in  ten  minutes.”  All  swelled  up  with  his  friendship 
and  appreciation  of  me,  and  feeling  that  when  I  visited  him 
there  would  be  no  walking  but  rather,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
his  fine  automobile  waiting  to  whirl  me  to  his  home,  I  an¬ 
swered,  “Sam,  when  I  come,  will  I  have  to  walk?”  Turning 
to  me  with  a  face  full  of  regard,  a  look  that  spoke  of  our 
years  of  close  friendship,  and  in  a  voice  that,  I  fancied,  trem¬ 
bled  in  its  hearty  sincerity,  he  said,  “No,  Gates,  YOU  won’t 
have  to  walk.  You  see  the  station  is  on  the  lake  and  my 
home  is  on  the  lake,  and  when  YOU  come  you  can  swim.” 

Now,  this  isn’t  the  first  time  I  have  reached  for  some¬ 
thing  and  gotten  something  else.  We  have  to  take  what  we 
get,  not  what  we  reach  out  for  and  want  to,  and  expect  to, 
get.  The  main  thing,  though,  is  to  use  what  we  get  and  not 
just  disregard  it.  He  cracked  a  joke,  and  a  good  one.  It  was 
good  because  I  knew  it  was  a  joke  and  that  I  wouldn’t  have 
to  swim.  But  in  the  city,  in  the  rush  and  hurry,  in  that 
awful  struggle  for  life  and  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life,  as  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  almighty  dollar,  I 
get  the  same  answer,  and  it’s  no  joke.  Down  on  Michigan 
avenue,  with  its  throngs  of  hurrying  humanity,  it’s  up  to 
me,  all  the  time,  to  swim.  It’s  every  man  for  himself  and 
it’s  pretty  near  what  Sherman  said  war  was.  In  that  strug¬ 
gle  humanity  seems  lost  and  it’s  a  byute  struggle;  we  climb 
over  the  one  that’s  down  and  sweat  and  fight.  It  isn’t  nice, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  It’s  up  to  each  individual  to  swim,  and,  sad  to 
say,  to  not  only  keep  afloat  himself,  but,  if  he  thinks  it  will 
help  him,  to  climb  over  and  push  under  the  other  fellow. 
If  it  will  help  us  to  do  it,  then  it’s  up  to  us  to  put  him  under, 
and  to  keep  him  under  till  he  drowns.  There  isn’t  much 
poetry  or  sentiment  in  connection  with  matters  of  the  al¬ 
mighty  dollar.  There  are  necessaries  of  life  and  luxuries  for 
the  wife  and  children  at  home  that  a,re  at  stake,  and  they 
must  be  provided,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  fellow  you  put 
down  and  out.  That  mile  of  parked  automobiles  on  Michigan 
avenue  represent  not  only  the  million  dollars  you  figure, 
but  they  are  bought  with  agony  and  sweat  and  suffering  and 
blood.  Gates. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


WHITEWASH,  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY. 


We  are  mixing  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  shale  with  our 
clay  to  make  building  brick  and  are  having  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  whitewash.  We  are  now  experimenting  with 
coal  in  the  hopes  of  overcoming  this  whitewash.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  will  be  very  thankful  if  the  editor  of  the  Questions  of 
Interest  to  Clayworkers  Department  will  give  us  some  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  different  causes  of  whitewash.  The  analysis 
of  our  shale  is  as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 

Silica  . 61.79 

Alumina  . '. . 25.36 

Oxide  Iron  .  4.40 

Lime  . 46 

Magnesia  . 99 

Water  .  6.83 


Answer. — The  above  query  will  be  answered,  taking  up 
the  question  of  whitewash  and  incidentally  dryer  problems 
relating  to  temperature,  air  and  some  other  matters  relating 
thereto. 

The  analysis  of  the  clay,  showing  such  a  small  percentage 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  should  not  be  prone  to  whitewash  un¬ 
less  drying  or  watersmoking  is  carried  out  along  very  irra¬ 
tional  lines.  The  big  bugaboo  in  whitewashing  is  sulphur. 
This  detrimental  sulphur  factor  may  come  from  the  fuel 
used  and  sometimes  comes  into  the  moulded  clay  product 
from  the  supplied  water.  The  writer  knows  of  a  plant  mak¬ 
ing  pavers,  where,  unbeknown  to  the  owners,  the  water  used 
contained  a  large  percentage  of  sulphur  product,  so  much  so 
that  not  alone  did  the  brick  whitewash  but  so  much  sulphate 
of  lime  was  formed  in  the  clay  bar  that  vitrification  was  not 
effected  by  the  lime  present  and  thus  the  resultant  plaster 
paris  made  a  very  brittle  brick  that  showed  a  decided  abra¬ 
sion  loss.  Upon  examination  of  the  source  of  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  it  was  found  that  the  pond  of  water,  supplying  the  water 
for  the  pug  mill,  was  fed  at  times  by  streams  coming  from 
an  abandoned  coal  mine.  Thus  when  plenty  of  fresh  water 
was  in  the  pond  the  whitewash  trouble  was  very  slight,  but 
as  the  water  level  went  down  in  the  pond,  then  the  main 
supply  was  mine  water,  and  the  lower  the  water  supply  the 
more  severe  the  trouble.  Everybody  on  the  plant  knew 
that  the  lower  the  water  level  in  the  pond  was  the  more 
severe  the  whitewash  troubles  would  be.  But  it  took  quite 
a  little  time  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  especially 
as  the  whitewash  was  a  varying  condition.  However,  as 
soon  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  definitely  ascertained, 
the  future  water  supply  was  taken  from  a  river  and  the 
whitewash  condition  was  cut  out  entirely,  although  the  same 
drying  tunnels  were  used  and  nothing  else  altered  or  changed. 

The  above  case  is  cited  because,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
first  things  to  be  blamed  for  all  whitewash  troubles  are  the 
drying  tunnels. 

The  solubility  of  salts,  causing  whitewash,  in  water  is 
an  important  factor,  hence  the  softer  the  worked  clay  mass 
the  more  salts  are  in  solution  and  therefore  the  more  severe 
the  whitewash;  hence,  soft  mud  bricks  are  more  prone  to 
whitewash  than  stiff  mud  bricks.  But  the  sanding  of  soft 
mud  bricks  covers  up  the  whitewash  and  thus,  although  it  is 
there,  yet  it  can  not  be  seen.  The  soluble  salts  in  the  clay 
are  carried  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction  of  the  clay 
ware  and  as  the  water  leaves  the  mass  the  soluble  salts 
loose  the  water  of  solubility,  lose  their  movement  and  re¬ 
main  in  situ,  that  is,  at  a  standstill.  These  varying  condi¬ 
tions  are  clearly  shown  in  the  corners  and  edges  of  a  dried 
brick  when  compared  to  the  appearance  of  the  face  of  the 
brick.  The  clay  itself  often  contains  soluble  sulphur  com¬ 


pounds  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  insoluble  iron 
pyrites  and  conversion  into  soluble  salts  of  iron,  lime,  alka¬ 
lies,  alumina,  etc.  This  decomposition  is  generally  caused  by 
the  action  of  air  and  water.  The  writer  recalls  a  plant 
where,  when  they  used  fresh  clay  (un weathered)  they  made 
a  fairly  good  buff  brick  with  no  tendency  to  whitewash. 
However,  when  they  used  weathered  clay,  the  product  was 
very  apt  to  whitewash  or  scum,  unless  handled  very  care¬ 
fully;  at  the  same  time  the  buff  color  had  a  tendency  towards 
pink,  in  that  there  was  not  lime  enough  present  or  in  the 
proper  condition  to  mask  or  destroy  the  pinky  color  by  the 
formation  of  an  iron-lime  silicate.  Temperature  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  drying  of  the  brick  and  one  important 
fact  should  never  be  overlooked:  That  with  an  increase  of 
the  various  temperatures  the  capacity  of  the  air  entraining 
moisture,  grows  enormously  and  has  wonderful  drying  capaci¬ 
ty.  But,  inversely,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  with 
even  slight  loss  in  the  higher  temperatures,  this  entrained  wa¬ 
ter  vapor  (moisture)  is  precipitated  on  the  drying  cooler  ware 
and  the  probability  exists  that  much  damage  will  be  done; 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  a  drying  tunnel  that  is  too  HOT 
at  the  HOT  end  and  too  COLD  at  the  COOL  end  will  always 
cause  damaged  ware  at  some  intermediate  point,  by  precipi¬ 
tated  moisture.  This  damaging  condition  for  whitewashing 
exists  more  often  than  the  ordinary  brickmaker  would  sup¬ 
pose.  The  common  way  of  ascertaining  this  condition  is  to 
take  cars  out  of  the  tunnel  from  the  front  and  back  ends 
until  the  wet  spots  are  found.  However,  in  constructing  dry¬ 
ing  tunnels,  the  necessary  inspection  points  can  be  provided 
for  and  determinations  made  by  using  draft  gauges,  hy¬ 
grometers  and  thermometers.  When  using  in  conjunction 
therewith  the  proper  tables,  results  can  readily  be  obtained, 
thereby  avoiding  tedious  calculations. 

The  following  table  is  quite  generally  used  and  will  be 
inserted  to  make  this  treatise  practically  self  contained: 


Weight  of  Vapor  Vol.  in  cu.  ft. 

Temp. 

in  1  cu. 

ft. 

of  1  lb 

in 

Fahr. 

of  air. 

saturated  air. 

0 . 

. . .  .000079  lb. 

11.579  cu.  ft. 

12 . 

...  .000130 

tt 

11.886 

it  tt 

22 . 

...  .000202 

tt 

12.150 

tt  tt 

32 . 

...  .000304 

it 

12.422 

tt  ft 

42 . 

...  .000440 

it 

12.634 

tt  tt. 

52 . 

. . .  .000627 

it 

12.949 

tt  tt 

62 . 

...  .000881 

it 

13.231 

tt  it 

72 . 

...  .001221 

tt 

13.528 

it  tt 

82 . 

...  .001667 

a 

13.837 

tt  tt 

92 . 

...  .002250 

ft 

14.141 

tt  ft 

102 . 

...  .002997 

it 

14.514 

tt  tt 

112 . 

...  .003946 

tt 

14.914 

tt  tt 

122 . 

...  .005142 

a 

15.375 

tt  tt 

132 . 

...  .006639 

a 

15.863 

tt  it 

142 . 

. . .  .008473 

tt 

16.428 

tt  tt 

152 . 

. . .  .010716 

a 

17.118 

H  tt 

162 . 

tt 

17.948 

tt  it 

172 . 

...  .016682 

tt 

18.982 

tt  tt 

182 . 

...  .020536 

it 

20.269 

ft  tt 

192 . 

a 

21.910 

tt  tt 

202 . 

...  .030545 

tt 

24.128 

tt  it 

212 . 

...  .036820 

tt 

27.159 

tt  tt 

Illustration 

of  utility  of 

above  table: 

Saturated 

air 

at 

102° 

has  .002997 

lbs. 

water  vapor 

Saturated 

air 

at 

82° 

has  .001667 

lbs. 

water  vapor 

Difference 

lbs. 

water  vapor 

or 

1  cu.  ft.  saturated  air  at  102°  has  a  content  of  .002997  lbs. 
moisture  and  when  cooled  to  82°  precipitates  .001330  lbs. 
moisture,  or  about  44  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight,  with 
a  drop  of  only  20°  in  the  temperature;  but  when  1  cu.  ft. 
saturated  air  at  82°  is  heated  up  to  102°,  it  then  can  carry 
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an  additional  .00133  lbs.  more  moisture,  or  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  original  volume,  with  an  increase  of  only  20°  F.  It 
can,  therefore,  readily  be  seen  that  variation  in  temperature 
can  easily  cause  a  very  decided  variation  in  drying  results. 
Another  phase  of  the  heat  question  in  drying  is  the  heat 
quantity  required  to  convert  water  into  vapor  and  also  to 
heat  the  brick,  or  rather,  the  clay  therein. 

This  is  shown  in  the  following  calculation,  in  which  an 
8,000  quantity  of  brick  is  taken,  each  weighing  seven  pounds 
and  containing  one-half  pound  water.  Thus  there  is  in  this 
lot  of  ware  52,000  pounds  dry  clay  and  4,000  pounds  of  water. 
In  order  to  drive  off  this  4,000  pounds  of  water,  the  brick 
must  be  heated  from  60°  F.  (assumed  temperature  of  outside 
air)  to  212°  F.,  i.  e.,  a  rise  of  temperature  of  152°  F.,  for 
which  4,000X152=608,000  B.  T.  U.  will  be  required,  and  in 
addition  to  this  a  further  quantity  of  4,000X967=3,868,000 
B.  T.  U.  will  be  needed  to  convert  this  water  into  vapor.  The 
specific  heat  of  clay  taken  at  0.2,  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
bricks  in  raising  their  temperature  152°  will  be  52,000X152 
X0.2=l, 580,800  B.  T.  U.,  so  that  the  total  heat  required  be¬ 
fore  kiln  fire  gases  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  dry  brick  will  be  at  least — 

608,000  B.  T.  U.  for  water 
3,868,000  B.  T.  U.  for  latent  heat  of  steam 


4,476,000 

1,580,000  B.  T.  U.  for  bricks 


6,056,000  or 

require  about  4  cwt.  of  coal  or  56  lbs.  coal  per  1,000  brick. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  it  takes  nearly  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  fuel  to  evaporate  4,000  lbs.  of 
water  as  it  takes  to  heat  up  52,000  lbs.  of  clay  ware,  then  it 
can  easily  be  understood  that  the  supply  of  heat  is  not  a 
matter  of  small  consideration. 

When  the  large  expansion  of  water  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  when  converted  into  steam,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  structure  of  the  green  brick  is  not  strong  enough  to  re¬ 
sist  the  tension  and  the  brick  body  will  rupture,  hence  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  the  temperature  below  212°  F. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  temperature  below  such  stated 
maximum  temperature,  and  only  allow  such  a  degree  of 
moisture  saturation,  so  that  no  precipitation  can  occur  at 
the  lower  temperature  at  which  the  moving  air  escapes  from 
the  tunnel,  bringing  two  factors  in  proper  conjunction — heat 
and  air — heat  to  vaporize  the  moisture  and  air  to  carry  the 
same  away.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  air  varies  with  the  temperature  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  hardly  realizes  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  for 
the  higher  temperatures,  as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  calculation  on 

Quantity  of  Air 

under  the  following  assumed  conditions: 

Outside  atmosphere,  72°  F. 

Temperature  of  mix  of  air  and  water  vapor  leaving  stack, 
92°  F. 

Temperature  at  bottom  of  stack,  92°  plus  60°=152°  F. 

Air  entering  dryer  at  212°  F.,  loss  152°  F.,  leaves  60° 
utilized. 

We  will  also  assume  that  we  will  have  to  dry  3,000  brick 
per  hour,  containing  1,500  lbs.  water  and  21,000  lbs.  clay,  all 
of  which  are  presumed  to  be  at  outside  atmosphere  temper¬ 
ature,  which  is  taken  at  72°  F.,  and  thus  to  the  total  heat  to 
evaporate  1  lb.  of  water  would  be  about  1,106  B.  T.  U. 
(212 — 72+966),  or  total  quantity  of  heat  to  evaporate  1,500 
lbs.  of  water  would  be  1,500X1,106=1,659,000  B.  T.  U. 

The  clay  would  also  be  raised  in  temperature  140°  F. 
(212 — 72).  The  specific  heat  for  clay  is  taken  at  0.2,  which 
means  that  by  1  B.  T.  U.  5  lbs.  of  clay  are  raised  1°  F.  or 
1  lb.  of  clay  raised  5°  F.,  whereas  1  lb.  of  water  will  be 
raised  1°  F.  for  each  B.  T.  U.  supplied.  Hence  for  this  clay 
quantity,  we  would  have  21,000X140X0.2=588,000  B.  T.  U.,  or 
per  hour  for  both  water  and  clay  1,659,000+588,000=2,247,000 
B.  T.  U.  As  a  safeguard  we  can  add  10  per  cent,  for  radia¬ 
tion  loss,  leakage,  etc.,  and  so  we  will  take  2,247,000+224,700 
=2,471,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  2,500,000  B.  T.  U. 

As  before  stated,  60°  of  the  air  temperature  are  utilized 


in  the  tunnel,  and  as  the  specific  heat  of  air  is  .2375  B.  T.  U., 
the  total  air  quantity  would  be  in  this  case  2,500,000-t-14.25= 
175,435  lbs. 

1  cu.  ft.  air  leaving  stack  at  92°  carries  .002250  lbs  water  vapor 
1  cu.  ft.  air  entering  stack  at  72°  carries  .001221  lbs.  water  vapor 
Difference  utilized  . 001029  lbs.  water  vapor 

This  result  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  air  is  sat¬ 
urated  at  their  respective  temperatures.  The  air  volume 
then  required  to  remove  vapor  would  be  1,500-^.001=1,500,000. 

At  92°  F.  (the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases)  the 
volume  of  air  necessary  to  convey  heat  to  the  bricks  is 
175,435  lbs.X14.141  (see  table)  =2,480,826  cu.  ft.,  which  is 
sufficient  air  supply  to  remove  all  moisture  promptly.  The 
above  examples  show  the  vast  quantity  of  air  required  and 
with  the  quantities  known,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  calculate  the  proper  size  of  stack  or  fan 
and  also  the  demanded  velocities. 

The  above  mentioned  method  of  calculation  gives  fairly 
accurate  results  for  all  practical  purposes  and  eliminates 
the  rather  complicated  formulae  for  making  accurate  calcu¬ 
lations. 

However,  it  should  never  be  omitted  to  consider  the  966° 
heat  (latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  moisture),  no  matter 
whether  the  source  be  fire  heat,  waste  heat  from  kilns, 
steam  heat,  etc.  But  if  heat  furnished  contains  sulphur  prod¬ 
ucts,  then  there  is  always  the  probability  of  whitewash. 
Thus  fire  gases  from  coal  have  a  tendency  to  whitewash  while 
combustion  products  from  oil  and  wood  are  not  apt  to  cause 
whitewash. 

In  reference  to  utility  to  steam  dryers  the  following  data 
is  taken  from  an  annual  report  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  to-wit: 

3  lineal  feet  of  1  in.  pipe  will  give  off  about  5  B.  T.  U.  per 
minute  and  heat  about  300  cu.  ft.  of  air  1°  F. 

Air  at  32°  F.  contains  1-160  of  its  weight  in  water  when 
saturated  with  moisture  and  doubles  capacity  for  saturation 
for  every  27°  F.  increase  and  it  requires  3,500  cu.  ft.  of  air 
to  absorb  about  1  lb.  of  moisture. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  combustion  products  from  coal 
containing  sulphur  coming  into  contact  with  green  bricks, 
not  sufficiently  heated,  will  cause  whitewash,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  such  damage  will  not  occur  if  temperature  is 
raised  above  590°  F.,  as  sulphuric  acid  boils  at  that  heat. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  barium  salts  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  sulphur  products  render  such  sulphur  products 
inert,  that  is,  insoluble,  and  thus  prevent  whitewash.  , 

Summary. 

Whitewash  will  not  occur  if  sulphur  conditions  are  taken 
care  of,  or,  if  possible,  eliminated,  and  HEAT  and  AIR  fac¬ 
tors  are  handled  in  proper  relation  to  each  other. 


MAINE  BRICK  NOTES. 


LEWISTOWN  brickmakers  report  good  progress  during 
June,  a  month  that  was  generally  favorable  all  over 
the  state  for  making  brick.  Although  the  weather  was 
like  April,  according  to  the  mercury,  the  rainfall  was  less 
than  the  average.  At  the  George  S.  Pettengill  yard,  which 
turned  out  1,200,000  in  1912,  two  machines  are  in  operation. 
The  Arthur  H.  Brooks  yard  on  Main  street,  which  made 
800,000  last  year,  reports  satisfactory  business.  Joseph 
Brooks,  who  runs  the  Washington  street  yard,  made  900,000 
last  year.  A  crew  of  five  men  work  the  one  machine.  The 
clay  in  this  yard  is  wet,  and  has  to  be  cut  and  dried  before 
it  can  be  used. 

One  of  the  larger  Lewiston  plants  is  the  Franklin  yard, 
operated  by  Joseph  Bergin,  where  three  machines  are  at 
work,  and  another  is  planned.  About  2,000,000  were  made 
here  last  year.  George  Ducharme,  of  the  South  River  yard, 
has  two  machines,  and  expects  to  turn  out  2,000,000  this  sea¬ 
son. 

Plans  are  being  submitted' for  a  new  primary  school  at 
Fort  Fairfield,  to  be  built  entirely  of  brick,  with  artificial 
stone  trimmings,  and  to  cost  about  $20,000. 

Eastport  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  primary  school 
building.  Plans  have  been  submitted  by  Gibbs  &  Pulsifer,  of 
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Lewiston,  on  a  seven-room  school,  costing  $25,000,  and  an¬ 
other,  thirteen  rooms,  $35,000.  Both  call  for  fireproof  brick 
buildings. 

Portland  reports  a  building  boom.  The  three  months  end¬ 
ing  with  June  30  show  an  increase  over  the  same  three 
months  of  last  year  of  a  little  better  than  fifty-two  per  cent. 
For  April,  May  and  June  of  last  year,  permits  were  issued 
for  $346,120  worth  of  new  buildings  and  repairs,  and  the 
same  months  this  year,  $537,849.  April  broke  records  of 
years,  with  $268,689.  June  figures  of  this  year  are  $108,610, 
a  gain  of  fourteen  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  month 
of  1912. 

A  large  brick  tower  is  to  be  added  to  the  Hollingsworth 
&  Whitney  paper  mill  at  Winslow,  to  contain  three  acid  mix¬ 
ers.  Excavating  has  already  begun.  Brickmaker’s  Son. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


HE  BUILDING  situation  in  Chicago  is  at  a 
standstill,  owing  to  a  general  lockout 
which  was  wholly  unforeseen  a  month  ago, 
at  least  by  the  general  public.  The  lock¬ 
out  came  just  at  the  time  when  building 
conditions  were  greatly  improved  and  the 
outlook  seemed  most  encouraging.  How¬ 


ever,  so  serious  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  employers  was 
taken  only  after  the  most  careful  deliberation,  and  if  the 
objects  sought  are  obtained,  it  will  prove  to  be  well  worth 
while  from  three  points  of  view — of  the  employers,  including 
the  building  material  people,  of  the  building  trades  working¬ 
men  and  of  the  public  in  general — even  though  the  entire 
building  season  of  1913  should  be  virtually  ruined. 

The  present  lockout  situation  is  due  to  a  desperate  effort 
to  end  once  and  for  all  time  the  succession  of  labor  troubles 
and  strikes,  petty  in  themselves,  but  persistent,  annoying  and 
bringing  in  their  train  complications  difficult  to  negotiate, 
sporadic  outbursts  of  violence  and  even  murders.  These 
petty  strikes,  as  the  writer  has  often  pointed  out  in  his  Chi¬ 
cago  letters,  have  been  due  to  no  disputes  between  employ¬ 
ers  and  employes,  to  no  grievance  over  wages,  hours  or  work¬ 
ing  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  union  -workingmen,  who  are 
the  best  paid  of  any  class  of  workmen  in  any  community  in 
the  whole  world,  but  purely  and  simply  to  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
putes  between  rival  local  unions — chiefly  between  the  plumb¬ 
ers  and  the  steamfitters  unions,  although  recently  the  mar¬ 
ble  setters  and  mosaic  workers  also  have  had  some  trouble. 
These  inter-union  troubles  were  again  coming  into  promi¬ 
nence  just  as  the  building  situation  was  becoming  good  after 
a  rather  quiet  winter,  and  a  number  of  the  big  downtown 
buildings  under  process  of  construction  had  been  involved. 
Then  the  employers  decided  to  strike  the  big  blow,  deolared 
the  lockout  in  effect  and  issued  the  following  statement  to 
the  citizens  of  Chicago,  setting  forth  forcibly  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Building  Construction  Employers’  Association: 


In  a  statement  issued  yesterday  by  the  Building  Construction 
Employers’  Association  it  is  charged  that  jurisdictional  strikes  over 
trivial  affairs  during  the  last  three  years  have  lost  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  contractors,  owners  and  workingmen.  In  every  case,  it  is 
insisted,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  dispute  among  the  unions 
themselves  and  beyond  control  of  the  employers ;  and  the  Joint 
Arbitration  agreements  were  broken  by  the  unions. 

As  an  example  of  the  enormous  loss  to  owners,  contractors 
and  thousands  of  workingmen  due  to  trouble  between  the  unions 
themselves  in  carrying  out  contracts  one  building  was  mentioned. 
There  trouble  between  the  machinists  and  the  millwrights  in  regard 
to  coal  conveyers  has  prevented  payment  of  a  balance  due  the 
contractors  of  $350,000.00,  which  would  have  been  made  under 
ordinary  conditions  a  year  ago  last  November.  In  interest  alone 
this  means  a  loss  of  more  than  $30,000.00  to  the  contractors,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  the  owners  and  the  loss  of  wages  to 
the  workmen. 

“During  the  last  year,”  said  Secretary  Craig,  of  the 
Building  Construction  Employers’  Association,  “there  have 
been  over  300  strikes,  all  caused  by  disputes  among  the 
unions  themselves,  on  buildings  in  Chicago.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  merest  triviality,  and 
organized  labor  was  used  to  forward  the  selfish  interests  of 
individuals.” 

The  statement  issued  by  the  Association  after  meeting  yester¬ 
day  follows : 


“Labor  conditions  have  been  growing  steadily  worse  in  Chicago 
until  it  has  become  impossible  for  employers  to  take  any  contract 
work  in  the  hopes  of  completing  it  without  innumerable  strikes. 

“During  the  past  year  the  loss  b  cause  of  these  strikes  to  own¬ 
ers,  contractors  and  union  workingmen  runs  into  millions  of  dollars. 

“And  yet  union  labor  has  always  been  employed,  and,  until 
recently,  there  have  been  few  serious  differences  between  the  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  unions.  Almost  invariably  the  trouble  has  been 
among  the  unions  themselves.  Jurisdictional  strikes,  caused  by  a 
question  as  to  what  union  should  do  certain  work,  have  cost  owners 
and  contractors  millions,  have  thrown  thousands  of  workingmen 
out  of  employment  and  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  the  welfare 
and  growth  of  Chicago. 

“On  every  day  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  strikes  on 
all  large  buildings ;  first  on  one  and  then  on  another,  the  unions 
violating  their  Joint  Arbitration  agreements  with  the  employers. 
These  strikes  were  of  the  kind  absolutely  beyond  the  employers’ 
control,  and,  while  some  question  of  jurisdiction  was  being  wrangled 
over  by  the  unions,  thousands  of  workmen  lay  idle  and  millions 
of  dollars  were  lost  to  the  workmen,  owners  and  coniractors. 

“One  single  month  furnishes  an  example  of  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  prevailed  for  three  years.  During  that  month 
there  were  strikes,  all  of  them  jurisdictional  in  nature,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  large  buildings : 

Mandel  Brothers, 

Rothschild  Building, 

Larkin  Building, 

Franklin  Building, 

Butler  Brothers, 

Chicago  Telephone  Co., 

“This  list  could  be  extended  to  include  thousands  of  other  build¬ 
ings,  large  and  small. 

“In  many  instances,  after  a  jurisdictional  strike  was  settled, 
another  strike  was  declared  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  For 
example,  the  Butler  Brothers’  Building  was  tied  up  repeatedly  on 
account  of  the  dispute  between  the  carpenters  and  the  sheet  metal 
workers  over  column  form  work  in  cement  construction. 

“A  strike  on  the  Nicholas  Senn  High  School,  lasting  from  July 
12th  to  September  27th,  prevailed  on  account  of  trouble  between 
the  International  Association  and  the  United  Association  of  Steam 
Fitters.  The  sheet  metal  workers,  plumbers,  gas  fitters,  steam 
fitters,  roofers  and  cement  finishers  all  were  oT  for  that  period. 

“Labor  in  Chicago  is  the  highest  paid  in  the  world.  The  day’s 
wages  under  the  scale  paid  by  employers  is  as  follows: 


Bricklayers  . 

.  .$6.00 

Carpenters  . 

$5.50 

Tile  Setters . 

.  .  6.00 

Elevator  Constructors.  . 

5.20 

Plumbers  . 

.  .  6.00 

Sheet  Metal  Workers.  . 

5.20 

Steam  Fitters  . 

.  .  6.00 

Painters  . 

5.20 

Gas  Fitters  . 

.  .  6.00 

Cement  Finishers . 

5.20 

Electrical  Workers  .  . 

.  .  6.00 

Ornamental  Iron  Work- 

Lathers  . 

.  .  5.75 

ers  . 

5.20 

Marble  Cutters  and 

Roofers  . 

5.20 

Setters  . , 

.  .  5  50 

Pipe  Cover ers  . 

Structural  Iron  Sette 

rs  5.50 

Laborers  . $3.20  to 

4.50 

“Employers  feel  they  should  not  suffer  money  loss  because  of 
disputes  with  which  they  are  in  no  way  concerned  and  which 
arise  among  rival  unions.  In  the  case  of  the  sympathetic  strike 
on  the  Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank  Building,  where 
the  employers  refused  to  submit  to  the  outrageous  imposition  of 
paying  so-called  maintenance  men,  who  did  no  actual  work,  the 
loss  of  an  enormous  amount  of  wages  is  the  culmination  of  the 
climax  of  union  abuses.  In  itself  it  was  merely  one  incident  of 
many,  but  added  to  the  load  of  imposition  already  carried  it  was 
the  last  straw. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  Chicago  pays  higher  wages  than  any 
other  city,  as  shown  by  the  rate  of  wages  herein  set  forth,  is  there 
any  justification  for  jurisdictional  quarrels  among  unions  and  the 
consequent  outrages  perpetrated  upon  owners  of  buildings,  result¬ 
ing  in  increasing  the  cost  of  building — all  of  which  must  first  be 
paid  by  the  owner,  but  ultimately  by  the  community  in  increased 
rentals,  thus  automatically  raising  the  cost  of  living?” 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Building  Construction  Em¬ 
ployers’  Association  are  set  forth  in  the  second  article  of  the  “con¬ 
stitution”  of  that  organization,  as  follows : 

The  objects. of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  and 
protect  the  interests  of  its  members  in  Cook  county,  Illinois ; 
to  maintain  just  and  equitable  treatment  in  their  relations 
with  each  other  and  with  their  employes ;  to  promote  steadi¬ 
ness  of  employment  in  the  building  trades,  to  supervise  the 
making  of  trade  agreements  respecting  the  employment  of 
labor  by  its  members,  and  to  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
such  agreements,  both  in  letter  and  spirit ;  to  promote  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  arbitration ;  to  prevent 
strikes  and  lockouts :  to  encourage  the  formation  of  associa¬ 
tions  of  contractors  and  to  promote  and  protect  the  business 
interests  of  its  members  and  its  affiliated  associations,  but 
there  is  no  intention,  nor  shall  there  be  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  organization  to  control  nor  in  any  way  deal  with 
prices  or  restrict  competition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Building  Construction  Employers’  Association, 

Chas.  W.  Gindele,  President. 

E.  M.  Craig,  Secretary. 

A  number  of  meetings  have  been  held  between  employers 


Children’s  Memorial  Hospital, 
Nicholas  Senn  High  School, 
Advertisers’  Building, 

Bauer  &  Black  Building, 

Lake  Shore  Power  House. 
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and  employes  looking  to  the  taking  of  definite  steps  for  the 
settlement  of  the  lockout,  but  progress  appears  to  be  slow 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  soon  a  working  agreement  can 
be  arrived  at.  The  first  agreement  to  be  reached  must  be 
one  between  the  disputing  unions  themselves,  and  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  get  rival  union  leaders  together  on  that  kind 
of  a  proposition.  Each  one  generally  seems  to  be  afraid  of 
losing  some  prestige. 

The  action  of  the  Building  Construction  Employers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  indorsed  by  all  of  the  interests  associated 
in  the  making  of  building  material,  and  unless  there  is  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  present  trouble,  a  general  lockout 
order  including  the  manufacturing  plants  which  turn  out 
building  material  is  well  within  the  range  of  possibilities. 
Such  an  order  would  throw  nearly  100,000  men  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  and  around  Chicago. 

Early  in  June,  just  prior  to  the  development  of  the  present 
crisis,  the  outlook  was  exceedingly  bright  and  the  average  in 
building  activity  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  aver¬ 
aged  high,  showing  a  gain  of  thirty-four  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 


but  attractive  homes  at  Clearing,  just  outside  of  the  city 
limits  on  the  southwest. 

The  present  labor  situation  has  put  a  big  crimp  in  the 
planning  of  new  buildings,  and  the  record  for  building  per¬ 
mits  has  fallen  off  more  than  50  per  cent.  Union  leaders 
are  giving  out  statements  that  the  real  cause  of  the  lockout 
was  stringency  in  the  money  market  and  a  desire  to  save 
many  contractors  from  a  situation  in  which  they  would 
have  had  alleged  difficulty  in  meeting  payroll  obligations. 
The  general  local  situation  and  the  fact  that  investors  were 
very  evidently  ready  to  embark  on  new  structural  enter¬ 
prises  up  to  the  very  moment  that  the  lockout  order  was 
issued  scarcely  bears  out  the  assertion  of  the  union  leaders, 
however.  Pessimists  profess  to  see  great  similarity  between 
present  conditions  and  those  existing  twenty  years  ago,  but 
optimists  are  confident  that  an  early  agreement  will  be 
reached  and  labor  troubles  in  Chicago  ended  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Scrip. 


MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPETES  WITH  ELECTRIC  AND 

STEAM  LINES. 


Immensity  of  Chicago’s  Building  Operations. 

Building  permits  had  been  issued  for  4,508  structures 
with  a  total  frontage  of  132,989  feet,  and  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $40,516,000.  Last  year  during  this  same  period  per¬ 
mits  were  issued  for  only  4,197  buildings,  with  a  total  front¬ 
age  of  112,067  feet  and  involving  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
only  $30,238,600,  or  a  gain  of  311  buildings,  20,922  feet  in 
frontage  and  $10,373,200  in  cost  for  the  record  of  the  first 
five  months  of  the  current  year. 

At  that  the  month  of  May  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  estimated  outlay,  although  the  number  of  permits 
issued  showed  an  increase.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  building  done  on  a  small  scale,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  nature  of  private  residences,  and  small  apart¬ 
ment  dwellings  and  industrial  buildings,  and  tallies  well  with 
the  growth  already  noted  in  the  outlying  sections  of  the 
city.  Chicago’s  building  record  up  to  that  point  was  all  the 
more  appreciated  by  the  building  material  people  here  be¬ 
cause  of  a  general  decrease  in  building  activity  for  the  month 
of  May  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  big  projects  which  it  was  hoped  would  add 
greatly  to  Chicago’s  prestige  as  a  building  center,  namely, 
the  great  new  Union  Station  on  the  West  Side,  has  been  held 
up  indefinitely  by  a  bickering  between  the  railroad  compa¬ 
nies,  and  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  with  the  City  Club, 
as  usual,  adding  to  the  gaiety  of  nations  and  the  general 
confusion  by  threatening  to  “butt  in  from  still  anothei  angle- 
It  had  been  supposed  that  the  program  of  the  Plan  Commis¬ 
sion  would  be  followed,  and  an  attack  upon  this  program  by 
some  of  the  City  Club’s  most  adept  “knockers”  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  commission  was  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  railroads,  gave  some  people  the  notion  that  the  railioads 
were  agreeable.  These  charges  were  made  to  appear  ludi¬ 
crous,  however,  a  few  days  ago  when  the  Pennsylvania 
served  notice  that  it  would  follow  its  own  plans  in  term  nal 
construction  and  ignore  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission.  F.  A. 
Delano,  president  of  the  Wabash  railroad,  has  offered  a  com¬ 
promise  plan  which  many  hope  may  be  acceptable  to  all  in¬ 
terests. 

The  two-story  apartment  dwelling,  which  has  been  in 
great  favor  with  small  investors  for  the  last  decade,  is 
being  superseded  by  the  three-story  apartment  dwelling, 
largely  on  account  of  increased  ground  values,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  getting  the  rent  of  three  apartments  in  order  to 
get  adequate  returns  on  the  investment.  New  subdivisions 
are  being  opened  on  all  sides  of  the  city,  and  in  these  in¬ 
dividual  homes  alone  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  rule.  The 
success  of  the  Argo  plant  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company,  and  the  advent  of  other  industrial  enterprises  to 
the  same  locality,  has  opened  up  a  new  region  of  modest 


THE  VENERABLE  dealer  in  face  brick  and  building 
materials,  Mr.  Owen  Tyler,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
introduced  an  innovation  in  the  delivery  of  stock  to 
the  surrounding  towns  which  is  proving  of  decided  advantage. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  a  photograph  of  his  motor 
truck  loaded  with  a  consignment  of  “Bestwall”  wall  board 


A  Five-Ton  Truck  Loaded  and  Ready  for  a  Thirty-Mile  Run. 

for  one  of  his  patrons  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  a  town  thirty-one 
miles  from  Louisville.  Mr.  Tyler  has  demonstrated  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  there  is  a  saving  of  $6.00  on  each  full 
load  of  this  five-ton  truck  over  the  cost  of  delivering  the 
same  material  by  railroad.  A  still  greater  advantage  lies  in 
the  expedition  of  the  truck  delivery.  Prompt  deliveries  mean 
much  to  his  customers,  so  Mr.  Tyler  feels  that  the  truck 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  their  equipment.  The  Clay-Worker 
will  be  glad  to  chronicle  the  experience  of  other  progressive 
manufacturers  and  dealers  who  are  experimenting  along 
this  line. 

If  every  idea,  scheme  and  movement  put  forth  these  days 
as  of  vital  importance  were  really  so,  what  an  age  of  tense 
importance  this  would  be.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  nearly 
every  business  man  is  having  urged  on  him  nearly  every 
week  something  represented  as  vitally  important  which  really 
does  not  amount  to  much.  It  is  a  day  of  too  much  excitement 
on  the  part  of  promoters  over  ideas  that  are  not  worthy  of 
all  the  emotion. 
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AN  INTERESTING  CONVENTION  OF  SCIENTISTS. 


Standard  Specifications  for  Building  Brick  and  Paving  Brick 
Formulated  and  Submitted  for  Further  Consideration. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  for  Testing  Materials,  an  or¬ 
ganization  embracing  in  its  membership  the  foremost 
scientists  of  the  nation,  held  its  sixteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Atlantic  City  June  24th  to  28th.  The  attendance 
was  large,  "nearly  500  delegates  and  visitors  registering.  An 
elaborate  program  was  completed,  which  included  sixty-five 
formal  committee  reports  and  addresses.  The  work  of  the 
Association  being  almost  wholly  technical,  all  subjects  con¬ 
sidered  are  referred  to  committees,  from  which  written  re¬ 
ports  are  required,  and  these  in  turn  are  submitted  to  the 
convention,  considered  at  length,  as  the  occasion  requires, 
and  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  entire  membership,  usually 
by  the  delegates  present  at  the  convention,  but  sometimes 
by  letter  ballot.  Many  of  the  best  known  scientists  of  this 
country  were  among  those  present.  The  convention  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  will  be  printed  in  full  and  distributed  to  mem¬ 
bers,  were  virile  with  important  information  and  data  on 
the  multitude  of  subjects  considered,  which  embrace  almost 
every  phase  of  our  industrial  life. 

Several  subjects  of  special  interest  to  clayworkers  were 
considered.  Among  the  most  important  of  which  was  covered 
by  report  of  Committee  C-3,  of  which  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger, 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  is  chairman. 
The  committee  made  two  reports,  one  covering  building 
brick  and  the  other  paving  brick  specifications.  Both  were 
accepted  and  held  for  further  consideration.  The  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  was  represented  on  the  sub¬ 
committee  to  consider  building  brick  specifications  by  Wm. 
Schlake,  of  Chicago,  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bleininger.  The  following  report  was  formulated  and 
presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  General  Committee,  Mr.  D. 
E.  Douty,  of  New  York.  It  will  probably  form  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  specifications  for  building  brick. 

Report  cf  Committee  C-3  on  Standard  Specifications  for 

Building  Brick. 

At  the  twelfth  annual  meeting-  of  the  Society  m  1909  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  designated  at  that  time  as  Committee  D,  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  including  some  suggested  specifications,  which  were  offered 
for  use  but  not  intended,  at  that  time,  for  adoption.  The  lack  of 
accurate  knowledge  regarding  the  properties  of  brick,  the  methods 
of  testing  them,  the  relations  existing  between  the  properties 
which  couid  be  measured  and  their  influence  in  the  finished  struc¬ 
ture,  compelled  the  Committee  to  refrain  from  any  definite  recom¬ 
mendations.  This  condition  has  continued  during  the  succeeding 
years  and  little  progress  has  been  made.  In  1911  the  Committee 
was  considerably  enlarged  and  organized  into  two  sub-committees, 
one  on  building  brick,  the  other  on  paving  brick.  A  program  out¬ 
lining  a  series  of  investigations  was  formulated  and  has  througn 
the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  manufacturers  and  testing  labora¬ 
tories  progressed  sufficiently  to  yield  some  reliable  results.  It  is 
hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  a  greater  number  of  laboratories 
may  become  interested  and  assist  in  the  collection  of  much  needed 
data. 

The  University  engineering  laboratories  and  the  laboratories 
of  large  companies  have  during  the  past  twenty  years  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  energy  and  money  to  the  investigation  of  steel  and 
steel  products ;  the  new  and  attractive  alloys ;  cement  and  cement 
products ;  and  built-up  members  involving  these  materials  in  their 
construction. 

Brick,  the  most  extensively  used  structural  material  in  the 
country,  and  ceramic  materials,  such  as  hollow  tile,  terra  cotta, 
fireproofing  and  the  mortars  used  with  them,  forms  one  of  the 
most  fertile  fields  for  engineering  investigation. 

BUILDING  BRICK. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  suggested  specifications 
the  Committee  has  felt  that  its  chief  aim  should  be  to  provide  meth¬ 
ods  for  contractual  testing. 

The  numerical  requirements  included  in  the  suggested  specifica¬ 
tions  are  therefore  limited  to  those  properties  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  at  the  present  time  sufficient  information  to  enable  it 
to  indicate  reasonable  values.  The  transverse  test  and  the  numeri¬ 
cal  values  for  the  compressive  strength  after  freezing  and  thawing 


have  been  omitted  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  data.  The  Committee 
recognizes  the  value  of  these  tests  and  expects  'to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  on  them  during  the  next  year.  As  a  comparative  test  between 
different  kinds  of  brick  the  transverse  test  may  be  considered  as 
a  modified  tensile  test  to  determine  the  cohesion  of  the  materials 
and  to  form  a  valuable  estimate  of  their  relative  resistance  to 
transverse  action  in  a  structure  when  subject  to  uneven  bearing, 
settling  and  temperature  changes.  It  also  assists  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  lamination. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  comparative  tests  and  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  investigations  of  the  Committee,  the  following  methods  are 
suggested : 

TRANSVERSE  TEST. 

At  least  five  brick  shall  be  tested,  laid  flatwise  with  a  span 
of  seven  inches,  and  with  the  load  applied  at  midspan.  The  knife 
edges  shall  be  slightly  curved  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  Steel 
bearing  plates,  about  Vi  inch  thick  by  1  y2  inch  wide,  may  be 
placed  between  the  knife  edges  and  the  brick.  The  use  of  a 
wooden  base  block,  slightly  rounded  transversely  across  irs  top, 
upon  which  to  rest  the  lower  knife  edges  is  recommended.  The 
modulus  of  rupture  shall  be  obtained  by  the  following  formula : 

3  W  e 

R= - ,  in  which  e  is  the  distance  between  supports  in  inches, 

2bda 

b  is  the  breadth  and  d  the  depth  of  the  brick  in  inches,  and  W  is 
the  load  in  pounds  at  which  the  brick  failed. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  far-reaching  value  of  the  freez¬ 
ing  test  since  information  of  this  nature  referring  to  all  of  stone¬ 
like  building  materials  is  urgently  needed.  If  the  freezing  test  is 
desired,  the  Committee  suggests  the  following  method : 

FREEZING  TEST. 

At  least  five  brick  shall  be  dried  as  specified  under  “Sampling” 
below,  weighed  and  immersed  in  water  which  shall  be  raised  to 
boiling  in  not  less  than  30  minutes,  boiled  for  30  minutes  and 
then  allowed  to  cool  between  G0°  F.  and  80°  F.  The  specimens 
shall  be  immersed  in  water  below  40°  F.  for  not  less  than  one 
hour,  then  transferred  to  the  refrigerator  and  supported  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  be  exposed.  They  shall  be  subjected  to  a  temper¬ 
ature  not  above  20°  F.  for  at  least  four  hours,  then  removed  and 
placed  in  water  at  a  temperature  between  60°  F.  and  80°  F.  and 
raised  to  boiling.  The  freezing  and  thawing  operation  shall  be 
repeated  twenty  (20)  times,  after  which  the  brick  shall  be  dried 
as  before  and  weighed.  The  condition  of  the  bricks  shall  be  noted 
before  and  during  the  test  and  all  visible  changes  recorded.  If  it 
is  desired  to  express  the  loss  of  weight  in  percentage,  it  shall  be 
computed  upon  the  dry  weight. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In  attempting  to  establish  values  in  the  “Requirements,”  the 
Committee  has  been  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  not  only 
having  to  meet  the  numerous  uses  of  brick  but  the  wide  divergence 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  account  of  the  different  natural 
materials  available  for  manufacture.  The  difficulty  has  been  over¬ 
come  by  forming  a  classification  which,  it  is  believed,  will  meet 
these  conditions. 

Suggested  Specifications. 

SAMPLING. 

For  the  purpose  of  tests,  brick  shall  be  selected  to  represent 
the  commercial  product  by  an  experienced  person  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  to  the  contract.  All  brick  shall  be  carefully  examined 
and  their  condition  noted  before  being  subjected  to  any  kind  of  test. 

For  the  purpose  of  tests  ten  (10)  brick  will  be  required,  which 
shall  be  thoroughly  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  suitable  oven  at 
a  temperature  of  from  225°  F.  (107c  C.)  to  250°  F.  (121o  C.). 

COMPRESSION  TEST. 

Compression  tests  shall  be  made  on  at  least  five  (5)  half  brick, 
each  taken  from  a  different  brick.  The  half  brick  shall  be  prepared 
either  by  sawing  or  by  breaking  upon  a  yielding  bed  with  a  sharp 
mason’s  chisel  which  shall  be  the  full  width  of  the  brick.  To 
secure  a  uniform  bearing  in  the  testing  machine  they  shall  be 
bedded  in  a  thin  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris,  spread  upon  a  plate  glass 
surface  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  oil.  The  brick  shall  be  pressed 
firmly  upon  the  surface,  making  the  layer  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
remain  undisturbed  until  set.  Before  applying  the  plaster  of  Paris, 
the  bearing  surface  of  the  brick  shall  receive  a  coat  of  shellac.  Re¬ 
cessed  or  paneled  brick  should  be  Drought  to  full  bearing  surface 
by  filling  the  depression  with  neat  Portland  cement  mortar,  which 
shall  stand  at  least  24  hours  before  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  applied. 

The  machine  used  for  the  compression  test  snail  be  equipped 
with  a  spherical  bearing  block  kept  thoroughly  lubricated  to  insure 
accurate  adjustment,  and  the  adjustment  should  be  made  by  hand 
under  a  small  initial  load.  During  the  test  the  beam  of  the  test¬ 
ing  machine  must  be  kept  constantly  in  a  floating  position.  Tne 
breaking  load  shall  be  divided  by  the  area  in  compression  and  the 
results  reported  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

ABSORPTION. 

At  least  five  dry  brick  shall  be  weighed  and  completely  sub¬ 
merged  in  water  at  a  temperature  between  60°  F.  and  80°  F,  the 
water  heated  to  boiling  within  one  hour,  boiled  continuously  for 
four  (4)  hours,  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  water  to  a  temperature 
between  60°  F.  and  80°  F.  They  should  then  be  removed,  the 
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surface  water  wiped  off  with  a  cloth  and  the  brick  quickly  weighed. 
The  percentage  of  absorption  shall  be  computed  on  the  dry  weight. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

Class  A. — Vitrified  Brick.  Average  compressive  strength,  not 
less  than  5,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  ;  minimum  comp,  strength  of  any 
specimen  in  test,  not  less  than  4,500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  ;  average  ab¬ 
sorption,  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Class  B. — Hard  Burned  Brick.  Average  compressive  strength, 
not  less  than  3,500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  ;  minimum  comp,  strength  of  any 
specimen  in  the  test,  not  less  than  3,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  ;  average 
absorption,  not  more  than  12  per  cent. 

If  subjected  to  the  freezing  test,  they  shall  not  show  crack¬ 
ing  or  serious  spalling  in  any  of  the  bricks  tested  or  serious 
disintegration  of  the  material. 

Class  C. — Common  Brick,  First.  Average  compressive  strength, 
not  less  than  2,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.;  minimum  comp,  strength  of  any 
specimen  in  the  test,  not  less  than  1,800  lbs.  per  sq.  in.;  average 
absorption,  not  more  than  18  per  cent. 

If  subjected  to  the  freezing  test,  they  shall  not  show  crack¬ 
ing  or  serious  spalling  in  any  of  the  bricks  tested  or  serious 
disintegration  of  the  material. 

Class  D. — Common,  Second.  (These  brick  to  be  used  only  for 
backing  up  and  for  interior  walls  involving  small  loads.)  Average 
compressive  strength,  not  less  than  1,500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.;  minimum 
comp,  strength  of  any  specimen  in  the  test,  not  less  than  1,200  lbs. 
per  sq.  in. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Any  brick  other  than  clay  brick  may  be  included  in  Classes 
A,  B  and  C,  provided  they  meet  the  specified  requirements  and 
when  the  freezing  test  is  required,  it  shall  not  show  cracking  or 
serious  spalling  in  any  of  the  bricks  tested  or  serious  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  material. 

Specifications  for  the  Inspection  and  Testing  of  Paving  Brick. 

A  sub-committee  on  paving  brick,  through  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  Columbus,  O.,  presented  an  elaborate  report  covering 
the  inspection  and  testing  of  paving  brick,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  ordered  printed.  It  covers  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  item  of  most  interest  to  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  is  that  fixing  the  standards  or  percentage  of  loss 
in  testing,  which  ranges  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  per 
cent.  Three  grades  of  brick  being  considered,  as  follows: 

General  Maximum 
Average  Permissible 
Loss  Loss 

For  bricks  suitable  for  heavy  traffic. . . .  22%  24% 

For  bricks  suitable  for  medium  traffic..  24%  26% 

For  bricks  suitable  for  light  traffic .  26%  28% 

The  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  was  ably  represented  at  the  convention 
by  Will  P.  Blair  and  Spencer  Duty,  of  Cleveland;  C.  P. 
Mayer,  Bridgeville,  Pa.;  W.  T.  Blackburn,  Paris,  Ill.;  J.  G. 
Barbour,  Canton;  J.  W.  Hall,  Baltimore,  and  F.  B.  Dunn, 
Connea'ut,  O.  Those  desiring  a  complete  copy  of  the  report 
can  obtain  same  by  addressing  Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Other  committee  reports  of  interest  to  our  readers  is 
that  of  Committee  C-4  on  “Standard  Specifications  and  Tests 
for  Clay  and  Cement  Sewer  Pipe,”  Rudolph  Hering,  chair¬ 
man;  and  report  of  Committee  C-6  on  “Standard  Tests  and 
Specifications  for  Drain  Tile,”  Prof.  A.  Marston,  Ames,  la., 
chairman. 

Professor  Bleininger  read  an  instructive  paper  on  “The 
Testing  of  Refractories,”  which  will  be  published  in  full  in 
a  subsequent  issue.  Those  of  our  readers  desiring  any  of 
the  convention  papers  may  obtain  same  by  addressing  Edgar 
Marburg,  Secretary-Treasurer  American  Society  Testing  Ma¬ 
terials,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRICK  PAVED  BOULEVARD  FOR  JERSEY. 


The  Morris  and  Essex  Canal  Abandonment  Commis.hon. 
of  New  Jersey,  made  a  trip  through  the  canal  from  %rf  sy 
City,  where  it  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  Philliptuurg, 
on  the  western  border  of  the  state,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Delaware  river.  The  principal  interest  in  the  trip  for 
brick  men  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  commission  is  credited 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  recommending  that  a  boule¬ 
vard  be  laid  out  along  its  entire  length,  to  be  paved  with 
brick.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  exert  some  influence  to 
bring  this  about  since  a  contract  of  that  character  would 
require  vast  quantities  of  brick,  and,  what  is  more,  it  would 
be  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  value  of  brick  for  that 
purpose. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PAVING  BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  TO  BE  HELD 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  CLEVELAND,  SEPT.  17-18,  1913. 


ARTICLE  5  of  the  constitution  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association  was  amended  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  March  3,  4  and  5, 
1913,  to  read  as  follows: 

“This  Association  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  preferably 
in  the  month  of  September  in  some  city,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  other  constitutional  requirements  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  next  ensuing  calendar  year.  The  particular 
time  and  place  for  such  meeting  shall  be  selected  and  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Office  Committee  of  said  Association  thirty 
(30)  days  prior  to  the  date  selected.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing,  your  Office  Committee  has 
selected  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  designated  the  17th  and 
18th  of  September,  1913,  as  the  place  and  time  for  holding 
the  annual  meeting. 

In  order  to  carry  out  complete  arrangements  for  the 
meeting,  the  following  committees  are  named: 

Committee  on  Finance— Chas.  J.  Deckman,  J.  L.  Higley, 
John  Kline,  H.  S.  Renkert,  C.  C.  Blair,  J.  R.  Zmunt. 

Committee  on  Program — Will  P.  Blair,  H.  H.  McDonald. 
Committee  on  Headquarters — Will  P.  Blair,  J.  R.  Zmundt, 
Spencer  M.  Duty. 

Committee  on  Demonstration — Will  P.  Blair,  Spencer  M. 
Duty,  F.  M.  Brady. 

Committee  on  Automobiles — Spencer  M.  Duty,  F.  M. 
Brady,  J.  R.  Zmunt. 

Committee  on  Reception  and  Press — H.  H.  Macdonald  and 
all  local  plants  within  100  miles. 

These  committees  are  expected  to  act  promptly  and  re¬ 
port  their  action  to  the  Association  Headquarters. 

Upon  the  report  of  these  several  committees,  a  detailed 
program  will  be  sent  to  all  our  members  and  to  all  who 
may  wish  to  receive  a  copy.  Very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  J.  Deckman, 

J.  G.  Barbour, 

C.  C.  Blair, 

Office  Committee,  National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 


ROAD  WEAR  AND  TEAR— THE  NEED  OF  BRICK  PAVED 
ROADS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


ALL  THROUGH  Northern  New  Jersey,  Rockland  and 
Westchester  counties  in  New  York  and  that  portion  of 
Connecticut  which  can  be  easily  reached  by  automobile 
complaint  about  the  roads  is  universal. 

The  month  of  June  was  almost  wholly  without  rain  and 
the  constant  stream  of  automobiles  has  ground  the  roads 
to  powder  fine  as  flour.  Through  the  cities  and  large  towns 
road  oil  of  one  variety  or  another  prevents  the  dust  flying, 
but  the  grinding  process  continues  unabated,  and  later,  when 
the  rains  come,  the  road  beds  will  be  like  soft  mortar. 

Meanwhile  the  search  for  a  road  material  which  will 
withstand  this  wear  and  tear  goes  on.  The  same  ignoring 
of  brick,  the  same  refusal  to  use  the  only  material  that  can 
withstand  it,  the  same  disposition  to  follow  after  experi¬ 
ments  and  ignore  buried  clay.  No  one  can  explain  the  rea- 
on,  but  in  all  those  places  one  scarcely  hears  the  claims  of 
brick  or  burned  clay  mentioned.  Wood  block,  which  goes  to 
pieces  in  a  year;  asphalt,  which  wears  out  and  breaks  up 
in  a  few  months;  amicite,  which  is  so  slippery  horses  can¬ 
not  stand  on  it,  and  macadam,  which  grinds  into  dust — are 
all  popular,  notwithstanding  their  many  and  plainly  obvious 
faults.  Brick  is  ignored,  the  only  material  ever  discovered 
that  has  none  of  the  faults  inherent  in  all  the  others.  Such 
official  obtuseness  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  must 
use  the  roads. 

Undoubtedly  other  localities  are  similarly  afflicted,  but  no 
other  locality  is  located  near  a  great  city  like  New  York, 
with  its  innumerable  heavy  machines  which  traverse  the 
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country  for  many  miles  around.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  situation  is  worse  in  that  vicinity  than  elsewhere,  and 
with  the  failure  of  the  officials  to  act,  the  conditions  be¬ 
come  steadily  worse,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  roads  any¬ 
where  more  deplorably  in  need  of  scientific  attention.  If 
some  eloquent  advocate  of  brick  should  arise  and  convince 
the  officials  that  they  are  wrong  he  would  perform  a  last¬ 
ing  service  to  the  public,  and  confer  a  profitable  boon  upon 
the  brick  man. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


OCAL  BUILDING  statistics  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection  show  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  local  building  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  month  of  June  during  the 
period  from  1912  to  1913,  inclusive.  Dur¬ 
ing  June,  1913,  there  were  permits  is¬ 
sued  for  490  two-story  dwellings,  at  a 
total  expenditure  of  $1,048,335,  most  of  these  were  of  brick; 
for  the  erection  of  four  tenement  houses,  estimated  to  cost 
$80,200,  and  for  the  erection  of  fourteen  amusement  places, 
including  moving  picture  theaters,  at  a  total  cost  of  $285,200. 

The  permits  issued  for  buildings  to  be  erected  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  buildings  numbered  4,973  for  the  past  six  months, 
and  the  total  cost  for  this  work  was  $21,126,485,  which  is  an 
increase  over  the  same  period  in  1912  of  $1,777,280. 

Practically  all  the  building  brick  plants  in  this  vicinity 
have  been  running  at  and  over  their  fullest  capacity  through¬ 
out  the  past  month,  in  an  endeavor  to  supply  the  demand  for 
this  stock,  which  the  manufacturers  and  agencies  declare  is 
steadily  increasing,  as  many  of  the  large  buildings  and  build¬ 
ing  operations  are  arriving  at  a  stage  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
struction  where  the  brick  work  is  started.  The  contract  for 
the  addition  to  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  has  been  awarded  to 
the  George  A.  Fuller  Company.  This  building  will  be  built  of 
brick  and  will  be  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  United  States. 
The  design  of  the  addition  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
first  portion,  and  will  materially  improve  the  architecture. 
The  new  addition  will  cost  approximately  $1,000,000,  and  this 
in  addition  to  $800,000,  the  cost  of  the  ground,  will  bring 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  $2,000,000. 

The  construction  of  the  $600,000  addition  to  the  Arcade 
building  was  begun  on  June  27,  on  the  site  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Rothschild  building  and  two  other  properties,  at 
10  to  16  South  Broad  street.  The  addition  will  be  of  brick, 
and  the  interior  will  be  of  fireproof  construction.  The  new 
section  will  be  fourteen  stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of 
eighty-seven  feet  and  a  depth  of  100  feet. 

The  proposition  to  erect  a  professional  office  building 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Camac  streets  is  arous¬ 
ing  a  great  amount  of  interest  among  the  builders,  archi¬ 
tects,  engineers  and  allied  trades  of  this  city.  The  building 
is  to  contain  suites  of  offices  and  draughting  rooms  for  the 
architects  and  engineers,  estimating  rooms  and  business  of¬ 
fices  for  builders,  brick  manufacturers,  and  allied  trades, 
studios  for  interior  decorators  and  apartments  and  studios 
for  illustrators  and  artists. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  Builders’  Exchange 
be  removed  from  its  present  location  on  Seventh  street  to 
the  new  building,  which  would  contain  rooms  for  members 
and  an  exhibition  hall  similar  to  the  present  exchange.  Large 
meeting  rooms  for  the  T-Square  Club  and  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects  are  also  included  in  the  general  scheme. 

Plans  and  preliminary  sketches  will  be  prepared  by  Hew¬ 
itt,  Granger  &  Paist,  architects,  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
grouping  of  interests  and  professions  which  are  of  a  similar 
nature,  this  country  is  far  behind  Europe,  and  the  proposed 


building  would  be  an  example  for  the  other  great  cities  of 
America. 

The  contract  for  the  fireproofing  work  on  the  Arcade 
building  has  been  awarded  to  the  National  Fireproofing  Com¬ 
pany,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  company  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  smaller  contracts  throughout  this  vicinity 
and  New  Jersey.  Among  these  are  a  dormitory  building  at 
the  Burlington  Masonic  Home,  at  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  public 
school  building  at  Camden,  N.  J.;  a  dormitory  building  for 
the  St.  Charles  Seminary,  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000. 

The  Independent  Brick  Company  recently  received  a  con¬ 
tract  aggregating  over  1,000,000  hard  and  salmon  brick  for 
a  large  building  operation  at  61  Catharine  street,  from  S.  S. 
Shoemaker,  and  report  the  demand  for  building  brick  as 
brisk. 

The  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  52d  and  Media  streets, 
manufacturers  of  brickmaking  machinery,  have  received  a 
contract  from  the  Arkansas  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Little  Rock,  for  a  radiated  heat,  natural  draft  brick 
dryer,  and  also  cars,  and  for  an  auger  brick  machine  for  the 
Glen-Gary  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa. 

The  city  department  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  sewers  and  plans  are  being  worked  out  and  de¬ 
veloped.  Practically  all  the  city  sewers  are  built  of  vitrified 
sewer  bricks,  and  the  proposed  new  ones  will  add  a  consid¬ 
erable  volume  to  the  present  demand. 

E.  D.  Stokes  has  been  awarded  a  contract  for  a  portion 
of  the  sewer  pipe  to  be  used  in  the  sewers  being  built  by 
E.  M.  Mullin  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  at  East  Lansdowne,  Pa.  They 
are  also  supplying  the  Cantrell  Construction  Company  with 
pipe  for  the  sewers  being  built  at  Audubon,  N.  J.,  and  are 
supplying  two  sections  of  the  sewage  work  at  Carlisle,  Pa,, 
with  this  stock.  These  contracts  will  require  about  130  cars 
of  sewer  pipe. 

On  June  19th  the  brickmaking  plant  of  William  Conway, 
at  58th  and  Walnut  streets,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
$35,000  by  fire  which  destroyed  the  main  building  and  the 
dryer.  By  hard  work  the  office,  finished  product  shed  and 
roof  of  the  continuous  kiln  were  saved.  The  entire  loss  was 
covered  by  insurance.  The  fire  was  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  incendiaries,  as  Mr.  Conway  had  been  having  considerable 
trouble  with  striking  workmen.  As  a  verification  of  this 
belief,  another  fire  broke  out  in  the  mant  the  next  night, 
which  was  extinguished  before  the  fire  had  gained  much 
headway.  In  searching  for  the  origin  cf  the  second  fire,  a 
bunch  of  waste  saturated  with  oil  was  found  in  the  ruins. 
The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

In  a  recent  test  case  of  the  eployers’  liability  act,  between 
John  W.  Clarke  and  the  Camden  Pottery  Co.,  Judge  Boyle, 
of  Camden,  N.  J.,  directed  the  company  to  pay  Clarke  $5.00  a 
week  for  300  weeks.  He  also  stated  that  if  at  the  end  of  that 
period  Clarke  was  still  disabled  he  could  make  application 
for  an  extension  of  the  order.  Clarke  contended  that  since 
he  was  injured  from  a  fall  from  a  wagon  of  the  company, 
while  in  their  employ  in  1912,  that  he  is  subject  to  epileptic 
fits  and  unable  to  go  out  alone,  and  that  previous  to  this 
time  he  was  in  perfect  health.  The  company,  while  admitting 
that  Clarke  was  injured  by  the  fall,  contended  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  was  due  to  epileptic  fits  and  not  as  he  averred. 

A.  Quakes. 


ARCHITECTS  COMMEND  BRICK. 


After  exhaustive  research  and  thorough  investigation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  severest  fire  and  water  tests  that  could  be  applied 
to  building  construction,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  brick 
work  far  surpasses  any  other  form  of  construction  work 
known  to  science.  Either  structural  steel  or  concrete  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  commercial  tests,  as  originally  known,  but  where 
these  materials  have  been  subjected  to  extreme  heat  and 
streams  of  water  have  been  applied  to  buildings  constructed 
of  these  materials,  under  these  conditions,  the  results  have 
been  disastrous. — Year  Book,  American  Society  of  Architects. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

FACE  BRICK  DEALERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


A  New  Organization  of  Brick  Boosters,  Its  Objects  and  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Principles. 


THE  LATEST  ASSOCIATION  in  the  clay  line  is  that  re¬ 
cently  organized  at  Columbus,  O.,  and  was  duly  chris¬ 
tened  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association.  Its  chief 
promoters  are  the  hustlers  who  during  the  past  decade  have 
put  face  brick  in  the  front  rank  of  American  building  ma¬ 
terials.  The  chief  instigators  in  the  movement  are  also  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  American  Face  Brick  Association 
and  the  Ohio  Face  Brick  Association,  hence  it  is  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  three  associations  will  wont  In  harmony 
and  concert  for  the  advancement  of  the  face  brick  business 
and  those  connected  with  it. 

The  slogan  of  the  triumvirate  will  be  “Publicity,”  and  it 


F.  Lawson  Moores,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

is  predicted  that  great  benefit  will  accrue  to  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  face  brick  industry.  A  good  start  was  made 
in  the  adoption  of  the  following  charter  and  by-laws: 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  as  follows : 

First.  To  promote  publicity  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

Second.  To  promote  cordial  and  friendly  relations  among  the 
members,  thereby  removing,  so  far  as  possible,  misunderstandings 
and  ill  feelings  due  to  spreading  of  false  reports  and  baseless 
charges,  and  to  ignorance  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  industry. 

Third.  To  collect  and  disseminate  accurate  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  face  brick  and  other  building  ma¬ 
terials,  including  correct  statistics  regarding  the  capacities  and 
outputs  of  any  and  all  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  face 
brick,  together  with  periodical  reports  regarding  outputs,  ship¬ 
ments,  orders  and  prices ;  to  collect,  compile  and  publish  accurate 
information  regarding  labor  conditions,  and  any  and  all  conditions 
affecting  the  industry  generally ;  it  being  one  of  the  underlying 
convictions  of  the  Association  that  intelligent  competition  is  far 
better  for  the  industry  than  ignorant ;  and  that  the  public  buying 
such  material  will  share  in  the  profits  gained  by  the  elimination 
of  much  waste.  In  this  connection,  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association  to  ultimately  make  the  information  gathered  official  in 


character,  and  publish  statistical  results  for  the  information  of  the 
general  public. 

Fourth.  To  maintain  high  and  uniform  standards  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  face  brick  to  the  end  that  customers  may  be 
assured  of  the  quality  of  such  materials  as  they  may  purchase. 

Fifth.  To  devise  ways  and  means  for  promoting  the  use  of 
face  brick. 

Sixth.  To  take  up,  intelligently  discuss,  and,  so  far  as  may  be 
legally  done,  correct  abuses  in  the  many  traffic  problems  which 
can  be  dealt  with  only  by  an  organization. 

Seventh.  To  co-operate  with  customers,  manufacturers,  and 
with  each  other  in  the  correction  of  unfair  and  pernicious  prac¬ 
tices  and  customs,  and,  in  this  connection,  to  work  out,  so  far 
as  practicable,  uniform  contracts  which  will  be  fair  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  trade  and  to  the  public. 

Eighth.  To  introduce  the  open  price  policy,  i.  e.,  to  bring  into 
the  open  all  competitive  conditions  without,  in  any  manner,  directly 
or  indirectly  restraining  the  freedom  of  any  member  to  quote  such 
price  as  it  pleases,  each  member  being  free  to  compete,  both  with 
members  and  with  non-members  of  .this  Association,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  though  this  Association  had  no  existence. 

The  Association  was  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its 
officers,  which  includes  a  number  of  the  best  known  and 
most  successful  brick  dealers  in  the  Ohio  valley,  wherein 
is  made  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  most  popular  face  brick  now 
on  the  market. 

List  of  Officers. 

President,  F.  Lawson  Moores,  Cincinnati,  O.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  R.  L.  Queisser,  Cleveland,  O.;  vice-presidents,  E.  F. 
Knight,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  W.  G.  Thomas,  Detroit,  Mich;  L.  W. 
Gaddis,  Columbus,  O.;  H.  L.  Matz,  Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  J.  Paine, 
Duluth,  Minn.;  George  Schwarz,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  A.  B. 
Meyer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

President  F.  Lawson  Moores,  whose  phiz  decorates  this 
page,  wears  “the  smile  that  won’t  come  off.”  He  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  brick  booster,  and  he  and  his  associates  have  been 
conspicuous  figures  at  all  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions  for  years 
past.  He  fully  appreciates  the  power  of  united  action,  and 
we  predict  that  under  his  skillful  direction  the  Association 
will  make  an  enviable  record. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

brick  news  from  dixie  land. 


BUSINESS  MOVES  apace  in  the  Central  South  with  a 
good  activity  in  most  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Finan¬ 
cial  matters  are  a  little  close,  hut  with  very  conserva¬ 
tive  action  all  summer  it  is  the  general  expectation  that 
money  will  be  easier  by  autumn,  and  on  this  assurance  a  fail 
quota  of  work  is  going  ahead,  not  as  much  as  would  other¬ 
wise. 

In  Memphis  the  Chisca  Hotel,  Masonic  building,  addition 
to  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trust  Company,  E.  C.  Atkins  & 
Co.  saw  house  and  the  Illinois  Central  passenger  depot  aie 
the  chief  jobs  still  under  construction.  At  Nashville  a  few 
days  ago  the  cornerstone  of  the  Galloway  Memorial  Hospital 
was  laid.  This  for  the  most  part  will  be  of  brick. 

The  Princeton  Brick  Works,  of  Princeton,  Ky.,  managed 
by  W.  J.  Holman,  is  erecting  some  improvements  at  its  plant 
and  is  furnishing  the  material  for  new  Duildings  for  the 
Princeton  Electric  Light  Company.  A  large  quantity  of  fire 
brick  have  been  utilized  and  some  special  colors  in  finishing. 
Mr.  Holman  was  seen  by  The  Clay-Worker  correspondent  a 
few  days  ago  and  attests  to  an  outlook  that  is  good  in  busi¬ 
ness  circles  of  Western  Kentucky  for  the  remainder  of  thf 
summer. 

The  Costen-Moore  Company,  of  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  has  been 
furnishing  the  brick  for  a  building  for  the  McKenzie  Steam 
Laundry.  They  are  now  burning  a  second  kiln  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  trade. 

The  Fulcher  Brick  Company,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  the 
contract  for  the  brick  work  on  the  Galloway  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Quite  a  little  activity  is  reported  all  through  Kentucky. 
The  largest  permit  of  the  week  at  Louisville  was  issued 
to  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  school  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  and  Date 
streets,  at  a  cost  of  $99,000.  The  contract  was  awarded  to 
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George  H.  Rommel  Co.,  contractors.  The  building  will  be 
of  brick  and  concrete,  with  a  tile  roof,  its  dimensions  being 
193x85  feet.  It  will  be  completed  May  1,  1914.  J.  Earl  Henry 
is  the  architect. 

D.  X.  Murphy  &  Bro.,  architects,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  tak¬ 
ing  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  building  at  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  to  be  known  as  the  Jennie  Stuart  Memorial  In¬ 
firmary. 

John  H.  Thomas,  architect,  Louisville,  will  open  bids  this 
month  for  remodeling  the  old  Hospital  College  of  Medicine 
building,  on  Chestnut  street,  recently  acquired  by  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army.  The  bids  will  be  sent  to  the  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters  for  examination,  and  it  will  probably  be  two  weeks  after 
the  bids  are  in  before  the  contracts  are  let. 

Architect  C.  O.  Pfeil,  of  Memphis,  is  drawing  plans  for  a 
three  or  four-story  hotel  to  be  erected  in  Clarksdale,  Miss., 
for  King  &  Anderson.  Dixie. 


Wiitten  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 
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HE  YEAR  1912  eclipsed  all  previous  years’ 
building  records  in  Milwaukee,  with  a  total 
expenditure  of  $15,257,152,  but  1913  promises 
to  exceed  this  amount  by  at  least  $2,000,000. 
Permits  issued  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year  represent  an  expenditure  of 
$6,280,322,  and  Building  Inspector  W.  D.  Harper  believes  that 
the  amount  of  building  now  being  planned  will  carry  the 
total  for  the  year  well  beyond  the  $17,000,000  mark. 

With  the  exception  of  June,  each  month  of  1913  has  shown 
an  increase  in  the  building  records  of  from  $100,000  to  $300,- 
000.  June  of  this  year  fell  below  the  corresponding  month 
a  year  ago,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  June,  1913,  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  took  out  a  permit  for 
the  erection  of  its  $2,200,000  home  office  building. 

While  building  operations  have  been  general  in  nature 
this  year,  one  of  the  features  of  the  season,  which  has  meant 
an  increased  demand  for  brick,  is  the  number  of  large  apart¬ 
ment  houses  being  erected.  Among  the  number  are  a  $185,- 
000  sixty-apartment  house  at  Biddle  and  Marshall  streets, 
owned  by  the  Builders’  Investment  Company;  a  thirty-six 
apartment  building  on  Grand  avenue,  near  Twenty-first  street, 
being  erected  for  Alonzo  Pawling;  a  twenty-four  apartment 
building  on  Fourteenth  street,  near  Grand  avenue,  that  will 
cost  $46,000,  and  a  thirteen  partment  building  at  465  Cass 
street  for  John  Hunholz. 

One  of  the  interesting  announcements  in  the  Milwaukee 
building  field  has  just  been  made  by  Charles  W.  Somers,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  lessee  of  the  Plankinton  House  site  in  this 
city,  that  construction  work  will  start  within  the  near  future 
on  a  theater  and  hotel,  which  are  to  be  erected  on  the  site. 
The  theater  will  cost  about  $250,000,  according  to  George  W. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Somers’  Milwaukee  representative,  while  the 
hotel  will  have  sixteen  floors  with  750  rooms,  and  will  cost 
more  than  $2,000,000,  according  to  the  plans. 

James  A.  Bryden,  one  of  Milwaukee’s  wealthiest  and  best 
known  Scotchmen,  and  the  man  who  had  the  first  brick  pav¬ 
ing  done  in  this  city,  recently  died  at  the  age  of  78  years. 
As  an  alderman  from  the  old  Seventh  ward,  Mr.  Bryden  was 
an  efficient  member  of  the  common  council  and  it  was  at  his 
initiative  and  under  his  personal  direction  that  the  first 
block  of  brick  paving  was  laid  in  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Bryden 
was  engaged  in  the  grain,  flour  and  feed  business  for  many 
years.  He  gave  liberally  to  philanthropic  and  charitable 
purposes. 

The  Wisconsin  Crozite  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  Waukesha,  Wis.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000 
by  R.  P.  Breese,  S.  B.  Harding,  Percy  Sawyer  and  other 
prominent  business  men  of  Waukesha  and  Milwaukee.  Pres¬ 
ent  plans  are  that  the  company  will  manufacture  upwards  of 


40,000,000  bricks  each  year  for  the  Milwaukee  market.  Of 
these,  it  is  expected  that  8,000,000  will  be  facing  brick  of 
smooth  and  rough  finish,  as  well  as  enamel  brick.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  proposed  plant  will  be  manufactured  by  the 
Modern  Steel  Structural  Company,  of  Waukesha.  An  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  suitable  sand  required  for  the  type  of  brick 
to  be  manufactured,  is  to  be  found  near  Waukesha.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Waukesha  plant  will  be  one  of  the  series 
of  plants  which  are  to  be  erected  in  various  states. 

L.  C.  Whittet,  of  Edgerton,  Wis.,  has  sold  his  brickyards 
and  lumber  business  to  Albert  Shaller  and  Frank  Young, 
who  have  organized  the  Shaller-Young  Company,  and  wi.l 
carry  on  the  business.  The  building  and  machinery  at  the 
brickyards  were  practically  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The 
plant  had  but  recently  been  placed  in  fine  shape  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  run  and  the  equipment  was  of  the  latest  and  most  im¬ 
proved  type.  Building  and  machinery  was  valued  at  about 
$6,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

In  a  series  of  thorough  tests  recently  made  by  the  engin¬ 
eering  department  of  the  city  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  the  Barr 
paving  brick  won  by  a  considerable  margin.  It  is  expected 
that  this  type  of  brick  will  be  chosen  for  use  in  the  paving 
operations  which  are  to  be  carried  on  in  Kenosha  this  sum¬ 
mer,  although  no  definite  choice  has  been  made  as  yet.  It 
is  claimed  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  asphalt  paving 
in  Kenosha  and  that  more  brick  pavements  than  any  oiher 
type  will  be  laid  this  season. 

Brick  manufacturers  of  the  state  and  clay  manufacturers 
in  general  are  considerably  interested  in  the  announcement 
that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  about  to  lend  a  hand  in 
various  industrial  interests,  as  well  as  agricultural,  in  which 
it  has  led  to  wonderful  development.  A  conference  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  leading  manufacturers  was  held  in  Milwaukee 
recently,  when  plans  were  made  for  having  the  university 
aid  in  solving  the  various  problems  which  constantly  arise 
in  the  manufacturing  activities  of  the  state.  It  is  believed 
that  the  university’s  extensive  laboratories  may  serve  for  re¬ 
search,  as  well  as  for  instructional  work.  Dean  Turneaure 
said  it  was  the  aim  of  the  college  of  engineering  to  provide 
an  engineering  and  experiment  station  which  would  be  similar 
in  purpose  to  the  agricultural  experiment  station  already 
maintained  by  the  university.  Manufacturers  in  all  lines  will 
welcome  this  closer  co-operation  between  themselves  and  the 
university.  A.  Badger. 


OUSTING  CONCRETE  BU I LDI NG— CLAY  HOLDS  SWAY 

IN  THE  WEST. 


NEVER  IN  its  history  has  the  clay  industry  in  California 
been  more  flourishing  than  at  the  present  juncture.  All 
the  potteries  are  working  at  fever  heat  and  extensions 
to  already  large  plants  are  either  in  progress  or  are  being 
anticipated  to  cope  with  the  unusual  developments  in  the 
increasing  demand  for  architectural  terra  cotta. 

At  their  extensive  Lincoln  Potteries,  in  Placer  county, 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  the  western  pioneers  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  have  several  large  and  important  contracts  necessitating 
operation  to  the  full  capacity  of  their  large  plant. 

Steigers’  Pottery,  at  South  San  Francisco,  is  also  busily 
engaged  and  one  of  its  latest  additions  to  San  Francisco  is 
the  Crocker  building,  at  Market  and  Ecker  streets,  consist¬ 
ing  of  white  glazed  terra  cotta  for  a  six-story  block  of  busi¬ 
ness  premises. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  whose  Alameda  Pottery  is  now  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  William  H.  Phillips,  are  working  at 
high  pressure,  surpassing  all  previous  records.  They  sup¬ 
plied  the  polychrome  terra  cotta  for  the  new  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Church,  San  Francisco,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  terra  cotta  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  are  now  supplying  terra  cotta  for  half  a  dozen  or 
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more  big  buildings,  including  two  large  buildings  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Car  Company,  who  are  erecting  large  factory 
buildings  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Concrete  buildings  are  nowadays  few  and  far  between, 
and  appearances  indicate  that  terra  cotta  has  swept  the 
boards  in  California,  particularly  by  displacing  the  reinforced 
concrete  buildings  which  were  the  vogue  so  generally  a  couple 
of  years  ago. 

Architects  now  recognize  the  numerous  advantages  terra 
cotta  possesses  over  all  other  material  for  building  purposes. 
They  freely  admit  architectural  terra  cotta  displays  more 
“life”  in  the  building,  its  durability  is  unequalled  and  age 
only  tends  to  improve  its  outward  appearance. 

Conservative  figures  place  $279,000,000  as  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  in  San  Francisco  for  rebuilding  since  the  mem¬ 
orable  earthquake  and  fire  of  April,  1906.  In  this  enormous 
outlay  brick  and  terra  cotta  enjoy  the  sway  in  the  large  and 
substantial  business  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  now 
grace  the  rehabilitated  metropolis  of  the  West. 

•  “Lambeth.” 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


IILE  BUSINESS  in  most  lines  is  very 
quiet  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout 
the  coast,  owing  to  the  financial  strin¬ 
gency,  the  building  trades  are  still  fairly 
active.  Contractors  report  a  good  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  material  men  have  a  good 
present  business,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  booked  for  the  future. 
Future  building,  however,  promises  a  di¬ 
minishing  activity  for  the  late  summer 
and  fall,  if  present  indications  hold  true.  The  permits  issued 
during  the  last  few  weeks  show  some  falling  off  in  all  the 
principal  centers  of  the  coast.  In  San  Francisco  the  work 
on  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  structures  and 
on  the  Municipal  Auditorium  and  City  Hall  will  prevent  any 
serious  falling  off  for  some  time. 

The  value  of  the  building  permits  issued  in  this  city 
during  June  reached  a  total  a  little  less  than  $1,700,000; 
but  this  included  neither  the  work  on  the  Exposition  nor 
the  municipal  work.  The  building  permits  for  Oaklandon, 
the  other  side  of  San  Francisco  bay,  were  less  than  $600,000, 
the  smallest  in  the  last  six  months.  The  new  work  started 
in  Los  Angeles,  which  included  a  large  amount  of  brick  con¬ 
struction,  was  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  dollars.  This 
is  larger  than  the  record  of  any  other  city  on  the  coast, 
though  a  million  and  a  quarter  less  than  for  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  Portland,  Ore.,  permits  reach  nearly  a  million, 
or  a  little  more  than  for  the  preceding  month;  while  San 
Diego  runs  to  more  than  a  million,  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  work  under  way  for  the  San  Diego  Exposition. 

Some  municipal  work  calling  for  large  amounts  of  brick 
and  sewer  pipe  is  being  delayed  by  the  inability  to  sell  bonds 
on  the  present  market.  In  Oakland,  public  work  already 
started  has  been  discontinued  in  some  cases  through  this 
cause,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  trouble  will  be  overcome 
by  the  reissuing  of  bonds  with  higher  rates  of  interest. 
Sewer  pipe  men  are  anticipating  a  rather  slow  season  owing 
to  the  slow  market  for  bonds  and  to  the  probability  that  a 
number  of  proposed  sewer  bond  issues  will  be  postponed. 

The  New  Mexico  Fire  Brick  Company  is  building  two 
kilns  of  75,000  bricks  each  at  Gallup,  N.  M. 

Elmer  O.  Simons,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Simons  Brick 
Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  died  in  that  city  on  June  26th  at 
the  age  of  forty-four.  Mr.  Simons  and  his  brothers,  Walter 
H.  Simons,  of  Pasadena,  and  Joseph  Simons,  of  Los  Angeles, 
were  the  owners  of  the  Simons  Brick  Company,  one  of  the 


largest  brick  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  Southwest.  He 
had  been  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  for  the 
last  twenty-seven  years.  Beside  the  brothers  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Mr.  Simon  left  a  widow,  mother  and  three  sisters. 
The  estate  is  valued  at  about  $100,000,  of  which  $90,000  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Simon’s  interest  in  the  Simons  Brick 
Company. 

The  Union  Brick  Company,  of  San  Diego,  was  the  only 
bidder  for  200,000  brick  to  be  used  in  the  laying  of  the  San 
Diego  sewer  system.  The  contract  was  awarded  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  bid  of  $7.50. 

C.  E.  Pratt,  manager  of  the  Pratt  Building  Materials  Com¬ 
pany,  recently  organized  in  this  city,  is  strengthening  up 
his  lines  and  now  has  some  excellent  agencies,  including  the 
Sacramento  Clay  Products  Company.  The  latter  company 
is  turning  out  pressed,  wire-cut  and  fire  brick.  Mr.  Pratt 
reports  a  good  business  at  Sacramento  and  other  points  in 
the  interior. 

D.  N.  Collins  and  A.  D.  Grant  have  begun  making  brick 
at  Beaumont,  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  reconstructed  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  has  now  been  completed  and 
is  running  at  capacity  in  an  effort  to  meet  accumulated  or¬ 
ders.  The  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the  plant  was  made 
notable  by  a  banquet  held  in  one  of  the  company’s  kilns,  at 
which  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  other  prominent  citizens 
were  present.  The  company’s  northern  plant,  at  Richmond, 
on  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  also  busy  with  orders  ahead  for 
many  weeks.  This  plant  is  shipping  brick  to  Oakland,  San 
Francisco  and  many  other  points  in  Central  California. 

The  Phoenix  Roofing  Tile  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mexican  roofing 
tiles,  for  which  there  is  a  considerable  demand  in  the  South¬ 
west.  The  plant  will  be  under  the  management  of  J.  O.  Con¬ 
rad,  formerly  with  the  Alhambra  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

A.  O.  Peters,  of  Oroville,  Cal.,  has  put  in  two  presses  for 
the  manufacture  of  cement  brick. 

The  Diamond  Brick  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Cal.,  has 
opened  sales  offices  in  this  city  with  C.  A.  Hooper  &  Co.,  in 
the  Balboa  Building.  E.  T.  Maple  will  act  as  manager  of 
the  company,  while  his  son,  T.  G.  Maple,  will  have  charge 
at  the  factory.  The  company’s  plant  began  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  on  white  building  brick  and  on  wire-cut  brick. 

After  a  hard  fight  on  the  part  of  the  property  holders 
interested  in  what  is  known  as  the  North  Trunk  road,  just 
outside  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  favor  of  paving  brick  and  against 
a  proposed  paving  material,  the  county  commissioners  have 
decided  on  a  brick  paving  with  a  concrete  base.  Bidders  are 
instructed  to  confine  their  bids  to  No.  1  or  No.  2  brick  and 
to  No.  1  or  No.  2  brick  blocks,  with  a  five-inch  concrete  base 
in  each  case.  Bids  for  the  work  are  to  be  opened  in  about 
four  weeks. 

The  Golden  Gate  Brick  Company  has  been  awarded  a  con¬ 
tract  for  approximately  100,000  square  feet  of  partition  tile 
for  the  San  Francisco  National  Guard  Armory  at  Fourteenth 
and  Mission  streets.  The  contract  calls  for  a  complete  de¬ 
livery  within  six  weeks.  The  company  reports  good  progress 
in  the  delivery  of  a  number  of  other  large  lots. 

The  Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Company,  of  this  city, 
reports  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  demand  for  fire 
brick  due  to  the  starting  of  new  oil  refineries  and  steel  plants. 
This  company  has  had  an  active  run  and  has  a  large  amount 
of  future  business  in  sight. 

Two  wings  to  be  added  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Building  in  this  city  at  a  cost  of  about  $125,000  will  call  for 
a  large  amount  of  matt  glazed  terra  cotta,  with  which  the 
wings  will  be  faced. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  proposed  new  sewer 
system  at  Globe,  Ariz.,  the  engineer’s  estimate  calling  for  a 
total  expenditure  of  $149,638. 

The  engineers  employed  by  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Inter- 
City  Commission  to  draw  plans  for  a  trunk  line  outfall  sewer 
have  completed  their  work.  The  cost  of  the  system  will  be 
about  $3,000,000.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  July  5,  1913. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

DRAINING  TEXAS  COAST  LANDS. 


By  W.  D.  Hornaday. 


ECLAIMING  approximately  100,000  acres  of 
land  situated  in  the  delta  of  the  Rio  Grande 
adjacent  to  San  Benito,  Tex.,  at  a  cost  of 
$395,732,  is  one  of  the  interesting  features 
of  agricultural  development  that  is  now  in 
progress  in  that  far  southern  part  of  the 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
6,000,000  acres  of  land  bordering  the  Gulf  coast  region  of 
Texas,  including  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  that 
are  in  need  of  drainage.  The  100,000  acres  embraced  in 
what  is  known  as  the  San  Benito  district  will  be  providea 
with  forty-one  drainage  canals,  aggregating  about  142  miles 
in  length.  The  earth  material  that  will  be  handled  in  the 
dredging  of  this  extensive  system  of  drainage  will  aggregate 
about  2,400,000  cubic  yards.  It  is  the  largest  drainage  project 
ever  undertaken  in  Texas  and  marks  the  beginning  of  much 
more  work  of  this  kind  that  will  be  carried  on  all  through 
the  Gulf  coast  territory. 

The  Rio  Grande  Construction  Company,  of  San  Benito, 


United  States. 


The  Or.  at- Work  kb 


Dredge  at  Work  in  Texas  Swamp. 


has  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  drainage  system 
in  that  district.  Sam  A.  Robertson,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
this  company,  has  had  many  years  experience  in  constructing 
irrigation  canals  and  other  works  requiring  earth  excavation. 

No  pumping  plants  will  be  required  upon  the  San  Benito 
district  system,  all  of  the  canals  and  ditches  delivering  the 
surplus  water  into  outlets  by  gravity.  There  are  already  at 
work  eight  dredges  and  a  large  force  of  men  excavating  the 
main  drainage  canals  and  their  laterals.  There  will  be  eight 
outlets  into  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  which  is  a  sea  level  arm 
of  the  Gulf  that  cuts  inland  from  the  Laguna  Madre  and 
borders  the  lands  of  the  district  for  thirty-five  miles.  An¬ 
other  drainage  canal  will  have  an  outlet  into  Rancho  Viejo 
Resaca  and  three  others  into  Fresnos  Resaca.  These  resacas 
are  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  portions  of  the  bed  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Besides  the  dredging  of  the  canals  and 
ditches  there  will  also  be  built  eighty-five  highway  bridges 
to  carry  the  roads  across  the  waterways.  These  bridges  will 
be  constructed  of  timber.  One  of  the  main  drainage  canals 
will  be  carried  under  the  main  irrigation  canal  of  the  San 
Benito  Land  and  Water  Comany  by  means  of  a  concrete  in¬ 
verted  syphon  300  feet  long  and  four  feet  in  diameter  at  one 
point  and  at  another  point  by  a  syphon  of  the  same  material 
250  feet  long  and  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  Corrugated 


iron  pipe  with  cement  headworks  will  carry  the  various 
drains  under  the  lateral  irrigation  canals  of  the  system.  The 
lay  of  the  land  in  the  San  Benito  district  is  said  to  be  splen¬ 
didly  suited  for  gravity  drainage. 

The  Arroyo  Colorado,  which  is  to  be  used  as  the  main 
outlet  for  the  system,  has  an  average  depth  of  twenty  feet 
along  about  thirty-four  miles  of  its  course  and  affords  a 
splendid  outlet  for  the  surplus  water  that  will  be  delivered 
into  it  by  the  different  drainage  canals.  It  is  planned  to  ulti¬ 
mately  make  the  Arroyo  Colorado  a  deep  waterway  and  to 
create  a  harbor  and  port  at  some  point  along  its  course.  It 
is  claimed  by  engineers  that  all  that  would  be  required  to  do 
this  would  be  the  deepening  by  dredging  of  about  one  mile 


One  of  the  Straddle  Dredges  at  Work  Near  San  Benito,  Texas. 


of  its  bed  back  from  the  point  where  it  empties  into  the 
Laguna  Madre.  Practically  the  whole  lower  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  embracing  approximately  600,000  acres  of  till¬ 
able  land,  can  be  drained  into  the  Arroyo  Colorado.  It  has  a 
width  of  300  to  1,000  feet.  Before  protective  works  were 
constructed  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  Texas 
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Completed  Drainage  Ditch  in  Texas. 


side  this  arm  of  the  sea  served  as  an  outlet  for  the  overflow 
waters  from  that  stream  in  times  of  periodical  floods.  Its 
connection  with  the  Laguna  Madre  is  at  a  point  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Robertson  that  the  drainage  system  of 
the  San  Benito  district  will  be  finished  in  about  twelve 
months.  The  present  taxable  values  of  the  district  are 
slightly  in  excess  of  $3,000,000.  It  includes  the  towns  of  San 
Benito,  Lapaloma,  Los  Indios  and  Anita.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  these  100,000  acres  will  be  increased  to  not 
less  than  $20,000,000  as  a  result  of  their  drainage. 

Practically  the  entire  area  of  the  district  is  now  embraced 
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in  the  irrigation  system  of  the  San  Benito  Land  and  Water 
Company,  which  is  the  largest  private  irrigation  enterprise 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  thirty-seven  miles  of  main  canal, 
which  has  a  width  of  200  to  600  feet  and  a  depth  of  ten  to 
twenty  feet.  Leading  from  this  main  canal  are  140  miles  of 
laterals. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  drainage  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  where  irrigation  is  practiced  in  the  San  Benito  terri¬ 
tory.  Unless  the  surplus  water  that  penetrates  the  soil  as 
a  result  of  irrigation  is  carried  off  it  causes  alkali  and  salts 
to  come  to  the  surface  and  destroy  the  productiveness  of  the 
land.  This  fact  was  impressively  shown  during  the  period 
that  growing  rice  was  carried  on  near  Brownsville,  Tex., 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  below  San  Benito.  As  a  result  of 
fooding  the  rice  fields  writh  water  and  the  lack  of  drainage 
the  salt  was  quickly  brought  to  the  surface  i  r.d  the  pro¬ 
ductive  elements  of  the  soil  destroyed. 

Besides  the  drainage  system  which  is  being  constructed 
there  have  been  created  and  are  now  under  way  similar 
projects  in  that  section  that  involve  an  aggregate  area  of 
about  300,000  acres.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Gulf  coast 
territory  there  has  also  been  created  drainage  districts  with 
an  aggregate  of  several  hundred  thousand  acres.  All  told, 
there  are  approximately  2,000,000  acres  now  embraced  in 
drainage  districts  that  have  been  formed  in  the  Gulf  coast 
region  during  the  last  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  The  cost 
of  this  work  is  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  who,  under 
the  law,  may  issue  bonds  on  the  taxable  value  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  create  the  necessary  fund  for  the  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  be  used  in  ultimately  re¬ 
tiring  the  bonds  by  means  of  taxation.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  the  2,000,000  acres  of  land  that  are  now  being  or  are  about 
to  be  drained  will  be  enhanced  to  approximately  two  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  when  the  improvements  are  finished. 
Under  present  conditions  a  large  portion  of  this  acreage  is 
unfit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  drainage  work  is  the  establishment 
of  irrigation  systems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  lower 
Gulf  coast  region.  Besides  the  construction  of  open  ditch 
drainage  systems  there  is  much  attention  beginning  to  be 
given  to  the  drainage  of  lands  by  underground  tile  ditches. 
While  this  method  of  drainage  has  long  been  extensively  prac¬ 
ticed  in  other  states,  it  is  a  comparatively  new  thing  in 
Texas.  Where  this  tile  drainage  has  been  put  in  in  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  valley  splendid  results  have  been  obtained 
in  the  way  of  crop  production  upon  the  land.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  even  where  tile  is  laid,  that  drainage  canals  of  the 
open  type  shall  be  excavated  in  order  to  provide  outlets  for 
the  water. 

It  is  claimed  by  farmers  that  the  construction  of  drainage 
systems  is  a  very  profitable  investment.  It  not  only  means 
the  reclamation  of  large  areas  of  waste  land  but  it  practically 
insures  a  great  increase  in  the  crop  yield,  no  matter  whether 
n  i  igation  is  practiced  or  not.  If  the  land  is  under  irrigation 
drainage  is  absolutely  essential  and  not  only  is  the  soil  saved 
from  possible  destruction  by  the  removal  of  the  surplus 
water  but  the  growing  crops  thrive  and  produce  much  better 
than  where  there  is  a  lack  of  drainage. 


DENNY-RENTON  CLAY  CO.  TAKES  OVER  OREGON  PLANT 


The  properties  of  the  Western  Clay  Company,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  consisting  of  the  old  sewer  pipe  plant  of  the 
Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  located  in  Portland, 
and  the  brick  and  sewer  pipe  plant  of  the  Diamond  Brick 
Company,  located  at  Image,  Wash.,  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Denny-Renton  Clay  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash.  They 
have  opened  a  new  office  in  Portland  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  local  business  of  these  two  plants. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  THE  BRICKMAKERS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


CCORDING  to  information  received  from 
various  sources,  all  of  the  brick  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  state  are  in  active  operation 
this  summer.  The  Boston  builders  have  to 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  but  the  state  has  numerous  rapidly 
growing  cities  of  its  own,  and  these  become  steadily  increas 
ing  markets  for  brick  as  the  years  pass.  Lumber  is  no  longer 
as  plentiful  as  it  was,  and  brick  is  taking  its  place  in  various 
types  of  construction  work. 

The  Boston  Brick  Company,  of  Gonic,  is  running  full.  As 
indicated  by  its  title,  it  is  largely  owned  by  Boston  men 
and  most  of  its  product  goes  to  Boston.  The  quality  of  clay 
allows  the  manufacture  of  a  high  grade  brick  and  they 
have  been  used  in  years  past  in  the  most  substantial  build¬ 
ings  in  Boston. 

Alphonse  Lanoix  is  another  maker  with  a  plant  in  Gonic. 
He  finds  sufficient  orders  to  keep  him  busy  all  the  time. 
Lately  he  has  increased  the  capacity  of  his  plant  and  is 
doing  more  work  than  ever  this  year. 

Dover  is  perhaps  the  most  important  brick  center  in  the 
state.  A  number  of  plants  are  located  there,  and  all  are  do¬ 
ing  a  good  business.  Shipping  facilities  are  adequate  and 
Boston  is  easily  reached  by  rail  or  water.  D.  Chesley  &  Co. 
have  a  busy  plant,  and  are  turning  out  a  product  that  is 
taken  as  fast  as  it  is  made. 

Isaac  L.  Lucas  is  another  maker  whose  business  is  good 
this  year.  James  Parle  &  Co.  report  a  good  business,  and 
Howard  M.  Roberts  says  he  is  busy. 

At  Dover  Point  are  located  the  plants  of  Elbridge  G. 
Gage  and  C.  H.  Morang  &  Son.  Both  are  important  factors 
in  the  brick  production  of  New  Hampshire. 

Rochester  has  a  number  of  plants.  Elliott  Brothers,  the 
Keisel  Fire  Brick  Company,  which  makes  a  good  grade  of 
fire  brick,  and  the  Spiers-Fish  Brick  Company,  all  are  doing 
a  good  business  and  are  selling  their  product  as  fast  as 
they  make  it.  Some  goes  to  Boston,  and  a  good  deal  is  used 
by  adjacent  New  Hampshire  cities  which  are  building  up 
very  rapidly. 

Epping  Is  not  a  large  town  numerically,  but  it  contains 
important  deposits  of  clay  which  are  being  worked  into  brick 
by  three  active  and  successful  plants.  W.  S.  Goodrich  finds 
all  the  business  he  can  care  for.  J.  E.  Jenelle  is  running  to 
capacity  and  will  uncover  additional  clay  this  season,  and 
Joseph  B.  Proulx  is  operating  a  full  force  of  hands.  Most 
of  the  brick  made  here  goes  elsewhere  for  consumption, 
Boston  taking  the  larger  proportion. 

The  Densmore  Brick  Company,  of  Lebanon,  ships  little 
cf  its  product  to  a  distance.  Lebanon  is  well  toward  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  company  finds  a  good 
sale  for  its  product  in  the  rapidly  growing  communities  in 
that  vicinity. 

Exeter  has  one  successful  plant,  owned  and  managed  by 
Peter  Eno.  The  business  is  one  of  the  successful  institutions 
of  the  town,  which  consumes  the  bulk  of  its  product. 

D.  R.  Gibson  operates  a  plant  at  Plymouth  which  supplies 
that  locality,  and  occasionally  has  a  surplus  to  ship  else¬ 
where.  The  quality  of  the  output  is  of  the  best  and  highest 
prices  are  obtained. 

W.  F.  Head  &  Son,  located  at  Hookset,  have  an  important 
region  to  themselves.  Demand  for  brick  increases  in  that 
vicinity,  though  it  is  not  as  active  as  it  is  in  some  other 
places.  It  consumes  the  product  of  this  firm’s  business, 
which  for  them  is  the  important  consideration. 

Samuel  Holt  has  a  monopoly  of  the  market  in  Concord 
and  his  plant  turns  out  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
product  which  is  required  to  supply  construction  necessities 
there. 

Keene  is  a  rapidly  growing  manufacturing  town  and  the 
Keene  Brick  Company  virtually  monopolizes  the  business 
there.  Timber  has  been  plentiful  in  years  past,  but  now  it 
is  becoming  scarce  and  builders  are,  in  a  way,  forced  to  sub¬ 
stitute  burned  clay.  The  result  is  a  good  demand  at  fair 
prices. 

The  Lancaster  Brick  Company,  Lancaster;  Newton  Lang, 
at  Bath,  and  the  Manchester  Real  Estate  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Manchester,  are  all  active  and  successful  firms, 
doing  a  good  business  this  year.  A  Yankee. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  "WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 
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CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Who  Built  the  Kiln. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  noticed  in  The  Clay-Worker  some  time  ago  an  article, 
“A  Thriving  Brick  Plant  in  Dixie  Land,”  by  Charles  A.  Lano, 
Goldsboro,  N.  C.  I  am  sure  that  he  tells  the  truth  when  he 
says  that  the  Borden  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  a  good 
plant,  for  I  have  seen  it  off  and  on  since  it  was  started  two 
years  ago  last  May.  That  plant  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
whole  country  and  is  a  credit  to  Goldsboro  and  the  whole 
State  of  North  Carolina,  for  they  burn  their  brick  all  hard 
and  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  nicest  red  brick  that  one  ever 
saw.  They  make  them  on  a  Steele  side-cut  machine  and  make 
them  for  common  brick,  but  most  of  the  brick  are  used  for 
face  or  front  brick  in  place  of  pressed  brick,  and  one  has 
to  be  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference  from  pressed  brick. 
I  saw  a  schoolhouse  at  Smithfield,  N.  C.,  faced  with  their 
brick,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  nicest  jobs  that  I  have  ever 
seen  built  of  common  brick.  In  fact,  their  brick  are  being 
used  in  lots  of  places  in  North  Carolina  for  face  brick,  and 
they  are  getting  face  brick  prices  for  lots  of  their  common 
brick.  Now  I  will  tell  you  why  they  are  making  so  much 
better  brick  than  any  other  plant  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  lots  of  other  plants  down  there  that  have 
the  same  kind  of  clay,  the  same  kind  of  machinery,  and 
have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  turn  out  just  as  good  brick 
as  the  Borden  Brick  and  Tile  Company.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  kilns.  This  is  one  thing  that  I  can  not  understand. 
Mr.  Lano  lets  all  the  world  know  the  kind  of  machinery 
and  the  kind  of  steam  shovel  they  use,  but  he  did  not  tell 
the  kind  of  kilns  that  the  brick  are  burned  in.  I  know  the 
brick  men  are  a  good  set  of  men  and  most  of  their  inten¬ 
tions  are  good,  but  I  notice  that  whenever  they  get  the 
right  kiln  to  burn  their  brick  in  and  make  a  big  success 
that  they  rarely  ever  tell  the  world  the  kind  of  kilns  they 
are  using.  Why  this  is  so  I  can’t  tell,  unless  it  is  one  of 
three  things:  They  are  afraid  that  their  competitor  might 
build  the  same  kiln,  or  they  don’t  want  to  do  the  kiln  man 
any  good,  or  think  that  it  may  hurt  themselves  in  some 
way.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  man  that  sells  the 
machinery  and  the  man  that  builds  the  dryers  or  kilns.  In 
the  first  place,  take  the  man  that  sells  the  machinery  and 
other  appliances.  He  puts  his  machine  in  under  a  guaran¬ 
tee;  gets  so  much  down  and  the  rest  within  a  certain  time 
on  notes.  Sometimes  he  sends  a  man  to  put  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  sometimes  he  don’t.  If  the  machine  doesn’t 
happen  to  come  up  to  the  guarantee  he  can  take  it  out,  but 
this  is  not  often,  as  the  machine  will  do  all  or  more  than 
they  guarantee,  if  they  give  them  a  little  extra  time,  which 
they  most  always  will  do. 

But  with  the  man  that  builds  the  kilns  it  is  quite  different. 
He  must  guarantee  his  kiln  to  do  certain  things;  he  must 
superintend  the  building  of  the  kiln,  see  that  it  is  set  right, 
then  superintend  the  burning  of  the  first  kiln  of  brick.  And 
if  it  is  a  very  large  kiln,  say  a  300,000  or  400,000  kiln,  he 
will  have  to  stay  in  this  one  place  from  two  to  four  months. 
If  his  kiln  comes  up  to  his  guarantee  he  will  most  always 
get  his  money  and  can  go  on  about  his  business,  but  if  some 
little  thing  don’t  go  just  right  or  he  don’t  make  a  first  class 
burn,  then  the  kiln  man  never  hears  the  last  of  it.  He  may 
have  to  stay  and  make  the  second  burn  before  he  can  leave. 
But  if  he  makes  good  there  is  not  much  said  about  the  kiln 


or  the  man  that  built  it.  But  if  some  little  thing  may  hap¬ 
pen,  such  as  a  bag  wall  giving  way  or  the  fire  brick  giving 
out,  or  some  little  thing  which  can  not  always  be  seen  be¬ 
forehand,  then  the  poor  kiln  man  gets  a  bad  send-off.  But 
any  common  sense  brick  man  ought  to  know  that  a  first 
class  up-to-date  brick  man  will  not  build  any  more  than  one 
kiln  of  the  same  kind  if  the  first  one  does  not  give  perfect 
satisfaction,  when  a  large  kiln  will  cost  from  $3,000  to  $5,000, 
according  to  the  size. 

So  this  is  the  way  that  the  Borden  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  have  made  such  a  big  success  in  such  a  short  time.  In 
the  first  place,  they  got  one  of  the  best  brick  men  in  the 
country  to  lay  out  and  superintend  the  building  of  the  plant 
as  well  as  advising  them  the  kind  of  machinery  and  the  kind 
of  kilns  to  build,  as  well  as  the  drying  system  to  install,  and 
he  has  stayed  with  them  all  the  time  and  superintended  the 
making  and  burning  of  all  their  brick.  This  is  no  other 
than  Mr.  C.  A.  Lano,  the  same  man  that  wrote  “About  a 
Thriving  Brick  Plant  in  Dixie  Land”  in  the  November  Clay- 
Worker.  As  he  did  not  say  the  kind  of  kilns  they  burn  their 
brick  in,  I  just  wanted  to  let  the  other  North  Carolina  brick 
men  know  that  they  burn  their  brick  in  the  Dennis  double 
chamber  down-draft  kilns.  I  built  the  first  one  last  winter, 
which  holds  over  325,000  brick.  It  burnt  all  hard  brick  and 
it  gave  them  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  They  paid  me 
for  the  yard  right  and  let  me  go.  But  just  as  soon  as  it 
had  been  burned  the  second  time  they  sent  for  me  to  come 
and  build  them  two  more  kilns,  the  same  size  as  the  first  one, 
so  this  made  three  of  this  size  kiln.  Now  they  are  building 
the  fourth  one  the  same  size  as  the  rest  of  their  kilns,  but 
they  are  building  this  one  without  any  of  my  help.  Now,  I 
think  if  all  of  the  brick  men  that  write  to  the  clay  journals 
would  tell  the  kind  of  dryers  and  kilns  they  use,  as  well  as 
the  kind  of  machinery,  they  would  be  a  big  help  to  each 
other  as  well  as  do  the  kiln  or  dryer  man  some  good.  And 
they  would  not  be  one  bit  worse  off  in  a  hundred  years  time. 

Norfolk,  Va.  F.  W.  Dennis. 


Seen  in  New  Jersey. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 


Along  the  Hackensack  all  the  yards  are  running  to  full 
capacity,  and  the  marvelously  fair  and  dry  weather  in  June 
was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  season’s  output.  Scarcely  ever 
before  were  four  such  weeks  seen.  Brick  dried  very  readily 
and  the  workmen  charged  with  handling  them  on  the  yards 
were  kept  busy  in  transferring  them  to  the  kilns.  All  the 
old  brick  were  exhausted  before  the  new  were  ready  for 
shipment.  Now  the  contracts  take  everything  burned.  One 
day  early  this  month  a  barge  or  a  schooner  was  loading  at 
every  yard  ready  for  shipment  to  New  York.  So  far  no  ac¬ 
cumulation  has  been  possible  and  the  top  price,  $7.25,  has 
been  paid. 

Hackensack  river  yards  are  nearer  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  than  the  yards  up  the  Hudson,  and  sometimes  makers 
obtain  an  emergency  order  for  that  reason.  It  is  about 
seventeen  miles  by  water  to  the  New  York  market,  while 
the  distance  up  the  Hudson  is  further.  Haverstraw  is  the 
nearest,  and  that  is  more  than  seventeen  miles. 

The  Raritan  section  is  enjoying  unusually  good  weather 
for  making,  and  its  product  is  bringing  an  unusually  good 
price.  For  the  best  quality  $7.00  to  $7.25  is  readily  paid, 
and  practically  everything  offered  is  taken  at  these  figures. 

From  Trenton  come  good  reports  of  the  situation  in  the 
pottery  industry.  While  definite  statistics  are  not  available, 
everything  available  indicates  prosperity.  The  juggling  with 
the  tariff  has  created  some  apprehension,  yet  it  is  believed 
that  no  serious  consequences  will  follow.  The  Trenton  pot¬ 
ters  have  kept  their  plants  up  to  the  highest  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  can  meet  competition  from  manufacturers  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

The  pottery  industry  is  such  an  important  feature  of  New 
Jersey  manufactures  that  anything  which  injured  it  would 
harm  the  entire  state.  For  that  reason  the  whole  state  has 


been  and  is  interested  in  the  proposed  tariff  changes.  Two 
of  New  Jersey’s  great  industries  are  involved  in  this  agi¬ 


tation — pottery  and  silk.  Pottery  is  prosperous,  but  silk  is 
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now  and  has  been  for  twenty  weeks  paralyzed  by  a  strike. 

Certain  bits  of  Indian  pottery  picked  up  at  various  points 
in  Passaic  and  Bergen  counties  prove  conclusively  that  the 
Indians  of  a  comparatively  remote  period  partially  under¬ 
stood  the  value  of  the  clay  deposits  of  those  localities  and 
in  a  crude  way  made  use  of  them.  While  little  of  artistic 
merit  is  indicated  by  the  fragments,  they  do  disclose  a  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  adapting 
the  clay  to  the  ends  required.  These  bits  vary  in  size  from 
nearly  whole  vessels  to  small  pieces. 

In  the  suburban  districts  surrounding  New  Jersey’s  man¬ 
ufacturing  cities  brick,  or  some  other  form  of  burned  clay, 
is  becoming  the  most  popular  and  most  important  building 
material.  Dwellings  of  moderate  cost  are  nearly  all  con¬ 
structed  of  brick  or  have  some  form  of  burned  clay  in  their 
structural  scheme.  Public  buildings,  like  schoolhouses,  are 
nearly  all  built  of  brick,  with  terra  cotta  decorations,  and 
recently  they  are  including  churches  in  the  list. 

Perhaps  none  of  these  New  Jersey  communities  have 
any  great  operation,  like  the  huge  skyscrapers  of  New  York, 
hut  the  aggregate  of  brick  used  foots  up  a  large  total  and 
develops  a  big  business  for  makers.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
back  to  brick  propaganda  and  is  a  striking  and  convincing 
demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  by  judicious  advertising. 

The  picturesque  schooners  which  have  sailed  up  and  down 
the  Hackensack  since  about  1835,  conveying  brick  to  New 
York  and  other  profitable  markets,  have  about  disappeared. 
One  or  two  are  left,  but  most  of  the  conveying  is  done  in 
barges,  such  as  they  use  on  the  Hudson  river,  carrying  half 
a  million.  The  schooner  is  too  slow,  and  too  dependent  upon 
wind  and  tide.  In  these  lively  times  the  .makers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  more  modern  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  barge  has  been  selected.  The  schooner 
has  been  relegated  to  the  time  before  machines  were  speeded 
up  and  when  pug  mills  were  operated  by  a  horse  that  dragged 
a  sweep  in  a  circle.  Burton. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


HATEVER  the  general  building  material 
market  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  may  have  been,  statistics  show  that 
brick  did  better  than  last  year.  Twelve 
more  barge  loads  of  Hudson  river  com¬ 
mon  brick  arrived  than  during  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year,  and  sixty  more 
barge  loads  were  sold  than  during  the 
opening  six  months  of  1912.  This  doesn’t  bear  out  the  pes¬ 
simistic  statements  made  by  some  of  the  factors  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  But  this  statement  is  based  upon  statistics  which  can¬ 
not  be  questioned. 

On  July  1  the  quantity  unsold  in  the  Hudson  river  district 
approximated  100,000,000.  Last  year  on  the  same  date  the 
aggregate  was  more  than  200,000,000.  But  the  price  offers 
still  less  encouragement  for  the  lugubrious  individual.  This 
year  the  quotation  for  Hudson  river  common  ranged  from 
$6.75  to  $7.25.  Last  year  during  the  same  time  the  range 
was  $6.37%  to  $6.72%.  Raritan  River  brick  was  25  to  50 
cents  higher  this  year. 

It  is  true  that  no  large  buildings  are  likely  to  be  put  up 
in  New  York  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  renting 
market  is  not  yet  able  to  absorb  the  space  available,  but  in¬ 
numerable  small  operations  are  going  on  and  the  brick  man- 
ufacturerer  benefits  almost  as  much  in  the  aggregate  as  he 
does  with  the  great  operations.  The  quantity  used  seems 
to  be  about  as  great,  but  they  are  more  widely  scattered  and 
distributors  find  it  more  expensive  in  some  ways  to  satisfy 
their  market. 

Whily  there  are  degrees  of  consumption  in  New  York  the 
fact  remains  that  the  steady  requirements  of  the  city  absorb 
about  all  that  can  be  poured  into  the  market.  Always  there 
is  building  development.  Always  there  is  a  demand  for 
brick.  Always  buyers  and  consumers  are  ready  to  take 
about  what  is  offered.  Prices  vary  with  the  supply,  but  in 


the  main  they  are  steady  and  the  past  few  years  have  been 
profitable. 

New  York  is  built  of  brick  and  terra  cotta.  Stone  is  little 
used  and  wood  is  not  permitted.  Former  Fire  Chief  Edward 
Croker,  now  at  the  head  of  an  institution  to  teach  fire  pre¬ 
vention,  advocates  burned  clay  as  more  durable  and  more 
nearly  fireproof  than  any  other  material.  What  he  says  ex¬ 
erts  much  influence,  for  he  has  first-hand,  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  his  opinion  is  well  worth  while. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  brick  man  can  become  pessi¬ 
mistic,  if  the  general  material  man  has  not  found  things 
wholly  to  his  liking.  Brick  men  could  scarcely  do  better  and 
the  increased  sales  at  higher  prices  should  be  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  the  numerous  interests  who  seem  to  be  endeavoring 
to  make  the  situation  appear  black  when  it  is  not. 

Prices  are  holding  steady  at  almost  the  outside  figure, 
except  where  large  contracts  are  placed.  It  is  then  possible 
to  shade  a  trifle.  Holders  as  a  rule  are  firm,  and  prices, 
show  no  sign  of  wavering  as  this  is  written.  Conditions,  as 
the  brick  men  see  them,  appear”  to  warrant  a  continuation 
of  the  prosperity  which  characterized  the  business  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

Prices  as  quoted  by  one  handler  of  brick  follow: 

Front  buffs,  No.  1,  $28.00  to  $32.00  per  1,000;  grays, 
shaded  and  speckled,  $32.00;  white  No.  1,  $32.00;  Hudson 
River  common,  $7.00  to  $7.25;  No.  1  hard,  $7.50;  light  hard, 
$5.75  to  $6.00;  pale,  $4.00  to  $4.75;  Jersey  fire,  No.  1,  $25.00; 
No.  2,  $20.00;  Pennsylvania  fire,  No.  1,  $30.00;  No.  2,  $25.00; 
Scotch,  $35.00. 

These  prices  represent  the  condition  of  the  market,  so 
far  as  quotations  are  concerned,  fairly  well.  Probably  large 
contracts  could  be  made  at  lower  values,  but  these  in  the 
main  are  substantially  accurate.  A.  L.  B. 


THEIR  DESIGNS. 


Bishop  (kindly) — “And  all  these  lovely  young  ladies  whom 
1  have  just  met  in  the  guild-room  have  some  common  bond?” 

Curate  (modestly) — “Yes.  They  all  hope  to  marry  me.” — 
Exchange. 


A  MONEY  SAVING  PROCESS. 


Clayworkers  always  have  to  reduce  their  hard  raw  ma¬ 
terial  before  it  can  he  transformed  into  marketable  ware. 
It  is  an  indispensable  process,  though  expensive.  We  illus¬ 
trate  a  new  reducing  process  which  very  materially  lessens 
one  element  of  factory  cost,  that  of  fire  insurance.  See  ads 
on  pages  10  and  11,  and  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
get  an  estimate  on  your  factory  insurance.  The  Bureau 
offers  a  safe  and  sure  reducing  process  that  will  save  you 
money. 


A  Real  Disintegrator — Reducing  the  Cost  of  Fire  Insurance. 
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KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


ANSAS  CITY  brick  manufacturers  are 
generally  reporting  a  lighter  demand  at 
the  present  time  than  for  years  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  are  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  height  of  the  building 
season,  and  still  there  are  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  jobs  being  worked  upon. 
The  contractors  are  fighting  the  rule 
or  ruin  policy  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  and  that  or¬ 
ganization  of  labor  is  bound  to  stick  to  its  present  policy, 
regardless  of  everything.  The  lockout  announced  by  the 
contractors  over  a  month  ago  has  been  changed,  and  now 
they  are  trying  to  work  under  an  open-shop  policy.  The 
members  of  the  different  labor  organizations  belonging  to 
the  Building  Trades  Council  are  refusing  to  work  for  them 
and  are  picketing  the  various  jobs.  What  the  outcome  of 
the  situation  will  be  is  problematical,  but  among  the  local 
contractors  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion.  They  feel 
that  they  must  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  business  if 
they  ever  expect  to  succeed  in  making  anything  out  of  that 
business,  and  many  of  them  feel  that  the  only  way  they  can 
accomplish  this  is  to  organize  not  only  a  national  but  an 
international  body,  and  then  let  that  body  control  their  ac¬ 
tions.  Then  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  the  trade 
unions  that  they  will  pay  union  wages,  but  will  allow  anyone 
to  work  who  is  capable,  and  the  labor  unions  will  be  unable 
to  help  themselves,  as  all  the  contractors  will  be  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing.  The  policy  of  the  labor  unions  in 
concentrating  under  the  Building  Trades  Council  is  the 
precedent  pointed  to  in  this  case.  The  contractors  say  that 
if  all  the  building  trades  are  to  be  controlled  by  a  central 
organization  their  only  safety  is  to  form  an  equally  strong 
central  organization,  one  which  will  control  the  contracting 
business  of  the  world.  While  these  wheels  are  turning  within 
wheels  the  building  operations  of  the  country  will,  of  course, 
be  of  a  very  small  order,  and  such  action  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
tractors  will  greatly  curtail  the  use  of  building  material. 

The  origin  of  all  this  trouble  was  a  demand  by  the  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Council  on  contractors  to  discontinue  using  brick 
masons  and  hod  carriers  belonging  to  certain  unions  which 
were  not  members  of  the  council,  but  -which  charged  the 
same  wages  and  had  always  been  recognized  as  union  men, 
and  are  now  recognized  as  such.  Because  these  unions  re¬ 
fused  to  join  the  Council,  the  Council  decided  to  put  them 
out  of  business.  The  contractors  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
such  proceedings,  and  ordered  a  lockout  of  all  unions  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Council.  Now  they  have  announced  an  open 
shop,  and  what  the  next  move  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 
Whatever  it  is,  the  building  material  people  hope  that  it 
will  make  a  demand  for  more  material,  but  they  also  hope 
that  the  contractors  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Brick  jobbers  are  reporting  a  greatly  improved  business 
in  the  outside  towns.  Small  towns  in  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  seem  to  be  more  prosperous  than  for  some  time,  and  the 
demand  for  brick  is  good  in  that  direction.  Those  who  have 
gone  after  that  business  strongest  are  able  to 'make  a  good 
showing  as  compared  with  previous  years,  but  those  depend¬ 
ing  upon  city  business  almost  exclusively  are  having  a  very 
light  business.  The  fine  crops  of  last  year  are  probably  to 
blame  for  the  increase  in  the  country  demand  for  brick  and 
other  building  material,  and  there  is  still  every  reason  to 
expect  that  demand  to  hold  up,  as  the  indications  are  still 
generally  good  for  crops  this  year.  The  wheat  is  harvested 
in  this  section,  and  is  above  the  average  crop. 

At  the  present  time  the  brick  market  here  is  very  weak. 
Prices  are  said  to  be  wavering  at  this  time,  with  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  they  will  drop  within  a  few  days.  Several  Ok'a- 
homa  yards  are  figuring  on  shipping  their  surplus  to  this 
point,  and  using  ii  as  a  dumping  ground,  and  some  of  these 
points  have  the  same  freight  rate  as  applies  to  the  Kansas 
yards.  They  are  also  figuring  on  doing  the  same  thing  in 
Wichita.  Already  brick  are  being  shipped  to  this  market 


from  Pawliuska,  Nowata  and  Cleveland,  Okla.,  and  they  are 
shipping  both  common  and  face  brick.  The  five-cent  rate 
applies  to  the  latter  yard. 

The  Kansas  Vitrified  Brick  Company  has  opened  up  the 
plant  in  Chanute,  Kans.,  and  will  have  brick  on  this  market 
early  this  month. 

The  Waverly  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Waverly,  Mo., 
which  moved  the  machinery  from  the  Mound  Valley  yards 
to  this  plant,  and  is  under  the  management  of  E.  R.  Dicker- 
son,  and  will  have  a  large  capacity,  will  be  looking  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City  for  a  large  market  for  its  product.  The  brick  ought 
to  be  in  this  market  in  ten  days. 

Brick  from  the  plant  in  Knobnoster,  Mo.,  are  now  being 
sold  at  this  point. 

There  is  reported  to  be  quite  a  demand  for  superior  pav¬ 
ing  brick  and  some  of  this  is  coming  from  smaller  towns 
than  have  been  using  brick  pavement  in  the  past.  With 
building  contracting  at  a  standstill,  it  looks  now  like  paving 
brick  were  the  best  bet  a  plant  can  make  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  if  it  can  turn  out  something  that  will  pass  the 
tests.  Kaw. 


HANDLING  BRICK  MECHANICALLY. 


The  Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Company,  Woolworth 
Building,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  has  closed  a 
contract  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Cook,  of  State  Farm,  Mass.,  to  install 
the  Callaway  Mechanical  Trucking  System  on  his  brickyard 
for  conveying  tfie  pallets  of  brick  from  his  machine  into  the 
alleyways  between  his  drying  racks,  thus  doing  away  with 
all  truckers.  Mr.  Cook  is  also  installing  a  car  system  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Company  for 
taking  the  dried  brick  from  his  drying  racks  into  his  kilns 
and  dispensing  with  wheelers.  When  these  two  systems  are 
installed,  Mr.  Cook  will  be  able  to  handle  his  green  brick 
from  the  machine  into  the  drying  racks  and  his  dried  brick 
from  the  racks  to  the  kilns  with  five  men  instead  of  ten  or 
twelve  men  that  would  be  necessary  if  he  were  using  trucks 
and  wheelbarrows.  His  output  on  this  yard  is  50,000  soft 
mud  bricks  per  day. 

The  Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Company  is  making  a 
specialty  of  handling  green  brick,  dried  brick  and  burned 
brick  mechanically  and  dispensing  with  truckers  and  wheel¬ 
ers. 


OUR  NATIONAL  JUNK  HEAP. 


J.  P.  Dunlop,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  our  national  junk  heap,  or  rather,  the  recovery  of 
what  is  called  secondary  metals  from  scrap  junk  and  waste 
piles  generally,  and  he  finds  that  our  scrap  pile  or  junk  heap 
really  figures  up  in  the  aggregate  as  a  mighty  valuable  asset. 
Leaving  aside  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluminum  and  iron, 
there  was  recovered  enough  secondary  metals  and  scrap  from 
the  junk  heap  to  make  the  enormous  value  of  $77,395,843, 
which  was  an  increase  of  practically  $25,000,000  as  compared 
to  1911. 

It  shows  that  we  are  making  progress  in  the  matter  of 
economy  and  conservation  and  are  realizing  as  never  before 
that  there  is  value  to  be  had  from  what  looks  like  waste  piles 
and  junk  heaps.  What  is  meant  by  secondary  metals  are  those 
that  are  recovered  from  scrap  metal,  sweepings,  skimmings, 
drosses,  etc.,  and  are  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
metals  derived  from  ore.  The  principal  metals  are  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  tin  and  antimony.  Of  these  there  was  recovered  in 
1912:  Copper,  including  other  alloys  than  brass,  to  the  value 
of  $21,493,325;  remelted  brass,  $27,279,516;  lead,  $6,045,120; 
spelter,  $7,750,494;  tin,  $14,301,368;  antimony,  $426,020,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $77,395,843. 

This  is  a  fo,rm  of  conservation  that  is  mainly  carried  on 
in  the  Northeast,  as  the  reports  show  that  over  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  refining  and  smelting  of  drosses  and  scrap  metal 
is  confined  to  the  territory  east  of  St.  Louis  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  river.  The  greater  number  seem  to  be  located  in  Penn 
sylvania.  There  was  recovered  all  told  nearly  140,000  tons 
of  copper,  67,168  tons  of  lead,  81,543  tons  of  zinc  and  spelter. 
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This  is  quite  a  tidy  sum  to  be  realized  from  scrap,  or  what 
we  might  call  a  small  part  of  our  national  metallic  junk 
heap,  and  it  is  enough  to  make  one  wonder  just  how  big  the 
total  would  look  if  there  could  be  added  to  it  all  the  scrap 
iron  and  steel  that  is  gathered  up  and  re-used  every  year. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 


BRICK  BUSINESS  in  Toledo  has  been  boom¬ 
ing  throughout  the  season.  All  the  brick 
concerns  in  the  city  have  been  running  full 
blast,  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  have  been 
unable  to  keep  even  with  their  orders.  Or¬ 
ders  for  brick  have  been  good  in  Toledo,  but  the  call  from 
out-of-town  sources  has  been  even  greater.  Building  through¬ 
out  this  section  has  been  heavy  this  summer,  much  of  the 
brick  demand  coming  from  sections  which  were  visited  by 
the  spring  flood.  Houses  in  these  cities  have  had  to  be  re¬ 
built  or  repaired  and  great  quantities  of  brick  were  in  de¬ 
mand.  The  building,  both  in  Toledo  and  out,  has  been  heavy, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  brick  structures  are  growing  in 
favor.  In  the  flooded  districts  people  had  cn  impressive  and 
convincing  object  lesson  as  to  the  durability  of  the  brick 
house  While  other  structures  were  torn  from  their  moor¬ 
ings  and  destroyed  by  the  force  of  angry  waters,  the  brick 
structures  have  been  left  standing,  and  in  practically  as 
good  condition  as  ever.  This  is  wielding  more  or  less  of  an 
influence  in  the  erection  of  new  homes  and  business  places 
and  the  effect  is  being  felt  in  the  brick  markets.  Toledo  is 
growing  to  be  more  and  more  a  city  of  brick  structures,  and 
this  applies  not  only  to  business  houses  but  to  homes  and 
apartment  houses  as  well,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
homes  in  this  city  of  handsome  residences  are  of  brick 
construction. 

Road  building  is  very  general  throughout  Northwestern 
Ohio  and  many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  are  paving 
their  streets.  These  small  communities  almost  invariably 
choose  brick  for  their  street  paving,  as  it  is  considered  the 
best  and  in  the  end  the  cheapest  for  general  use.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  building  brick  in  Toledo  for  this  season  of  the  year 
is  low,  amounting  altogether  to  not  more  than  7,000,000. 
Prices  are  being  well  maintained,  indeed,  there  are  some 
announcements  of  increased  prices  on  paving  brick.  Paving 
brick  are  being  quoted  locally  at  $19  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  and 
the^e  are  no  concessions  from  the  list. 

Less  than  five  minutes  after  the  machinery  was  started 
at  the  Nelson  McCoy  Pottery  at  Roseville,  O.,  it  claimed 
the  life  of  Darrel  Hall,  a  young  employe  of  the  concern.  His 
clothing  caught  in  the  machinery  and  his  life  was  crushed 
out  in  a  twinkling.  He  leaves  a  young  wife. 

McKinney  Bros.,  contractors,  were  recently  awarded  the 
contract  for  paving  Belmont  avenue  from  Hoag  street  to 
Brown  avenue  with  vitrified  brick  at  a  cost  of  $33,024.20. 
The  contract  for  building  a  sewer  on  Lake  street,  in  the 
flooded  district  of  last  sring,  was  awarded  to  Thomas  Kelly, 
the  contract  price  being  $5,452.67.  The  contract  for  build¬ 
ing  a  sewer  on  Wabash  street  was  awarded  to  the  Toledo 
Contracting  Company,  at  their  bid  of  $771.20.  In  each  of 
these  instances  the  work  went  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  Toledo  Hippodrome  Company,  a  new  corporation,  has 
begun  the  erection  of  a  new  motion  picture  theater  at  224 
Summit  street,  which  will  cost  approximately  $10,000.  The 
building  will  be  of  brick,  with  a  front  which  will  be  excelled 
by  no  theater  in  the  city.  The  entrance  will  be  of  tile.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  new  structure  will  be  650. 

T.  O.  D. 


The  perpetual  optimist  has  it  on  the  other  fellows  in  that 
he  always  has  the  pleasure  of  anticipating  good  things  even 
when  lots  of  them  fail  to  materialize. 


WANT  QUICK  ACTION  ON  TARIFF. 


THE  BUILDING  material  men  in  New  York  have  changed 
their  headquarters  to  the  Woolworth  building  and  re¬ 
cently  held  a  housewarming  to  which  material  men  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  invited.  About  300  were 
present,  and  the  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  send  out  letters  to  the  senators  from  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  urging  quick  action  on  the  tariff  so  there  need  be 
no  further  delay  in  knowing  what  to  do. 

It  is  probable  that  these  letters  are  now  going  out  to 
the  senators,  if,  indeed,  they  haven’t  gone  already.  Of  course, 
it  may  make  no  difference,  but  anyhow  the  material  men 
cannot  be  accused  of  sitting  idly  by  without  protest  while 
the  bill  is  in  its  progress  through  Congress,  only  to  complain 
later  because  it  doesn’t  suit.  If  they  perform  their  part  in 
this  way  they  will  be  justified  in  finding  fault  later  if  it 
doesn’t  please  them. 

A.  Winfred  Tuthill,  of  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  Company,  of 
Newark  and  Sayreville,  suggested  the  reception  and  house¬ 
warming.  Orin  F.  Perry,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  called  to 
Washington  as  a  lime  expert  when  the  hearings  were  in 
progress,  had  charge  of  the  reception,  and  was  assisted  by 
President  A.  V.  C.  Genung,  Jr.,  of  Newark;  Ernest  Braun,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  D.  J.  Morrison,  of  New  York. 

During  the  evening  the  question  of  why  the  East  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  depression  in  building  construction,  while  all 
other  sections  of  the  country  are  active,  was  discussed 
pretty  thoroughly,  and  it  must  be  said  that  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  was  discovered.  The  principal  thing 
is  that  this  seems  to  be  a  fact,  taking  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Maybe  the  East  will  begin  to 
shake  off  its  lethargy  now  better  weather  has  come.  All  dur¬ 
ing  spring  it  was  cold  and  wet  and  all  business  felt  the 
depressing  influence. 


A  MIDSUMMER  MEETING  OF  TEXAS  BRICK  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS. 


The  brickmakers  of  Texas  will  hold  a  convention  at  Hotel 
Galvez,  Galveston,  Texas,  July  28,  29  and  30.  An  interesting 
program  has  been  prepared,  including  the  following  sessions 
and  entertainments: 

Monday,  July  28,  7  p.  m. — Informal  gathering;  supper  at 
Hotel  Galvez. 

Tuesday,  July  29,  10  a.  m.,  Opening  Session. — Convention 
called  to  order  by  the  President  with  short  address;  minutes 
of  last  meeting;  secretary’s  report;  report  of  advertising 
committee,  Mr.  Grover  Cole,  of  Ferris;  Effects  of  New  Tariff 
Bill  on  South  Texas  Brickmakers,  Mr.  Derby,  of  Laredo,  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  El  Paso;  Benefits  of  Our  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign  to  Date,  and  Suggestions  for  Its  Extension,  Mr.  Grover 
Cole,  of  Ferris. 

Wednesday,  July  30,  5:30  a.  m. — Fishing  trip  to  Bettisons 
pier  by  gasoline  launch,  returning  at  9:30  a.  m.  10  a.  m., 
second  session.— The  Future  of  the  Hollow  Tile  and  Fireproof¬ 
ing  Business,  Mr.  Frazer,  of  Dallas,  and  Mr.  Hoadley,  of  Ft. 
Worth;  The  Face  Brick  Game,  Its  Advantages,  Drawbacks, 
and  Present  Tendencies,  Mr.  John  Butler,  of  Austin;  The 
Proposed  Credit  Association,  Mr.  Root,  of  Ft.  Worth;  The 
Common  Brick  Man,  Mr.  Carle,  of  D’Hanis;  The  Selling  End, 
Mr.  Staniforth,  of  Wichita  Falls.  General  discussion  invited 
on  all  subjects. 

Special  Features. — Cotton  carnival,  surf  bathing,  fishing, 
horse  races,  automobile  races. 

Visiting  clayworkers  will  be  welcomed  and  a  pleasant 
and  a  profitable  meeting  is  assured. 


A  mighty  healthy  idea  right  now  is  to  think  and  talk 
about  how  good  business  really  is  instead  of  speculating  on 
what  possible  depression  may  be  brought  by  the  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  new  administration.  Let  us  think  more  about 
and  do  more  pushing  of  our  own  little  business  instead  of 
speculating  on  what  is  going  to  happen  to  “big  business”  and 
Wall  street. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


If  you  are  not  busy,  why  not? 

*  *  * 

Strikes  here  and  there  make  some  trouble,  but  it  looks 

like  the  best  building  season  yet,  anyway. 

*  *  * 

Here’s  hoping  that  you  found  a  good  balance  on  the  right 
side  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  and  the 
business  growing. 

*  *  * 

Good  face  brick  and  terra  cotta  trim  is  a  favorite  and 
frequent  specification  of  the  architects  of  the  big  city  build¬ 
ings  these  days,  and  it  looks  good. 

*  *  * 

Running  a  plant  without  proper  mechanical  supervision  is 
too  much  like  trying  to  run  your  office  without  a  bookkeeper 
— you  never  know  just  where  you  are  at  or  what  may  be 
due  to  happen  next. 

*  *  * 

Brick  gutters  in  asphalt  streets  help  some,  and  their 
specification  is  a  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  brick,  but 
why  not  make  it  all  of  brick?  Put  this  question  to  the  city 
fathers,  and  keep  putting  it. 

*  *  * 

The  average  brick  man  may  not  take  to  the  motor  truck 
for  his  hauling  as  readily  as  he  takes  to  the  auto  for  his 
own  use,  but  he  is  taking  to  it  just  the  same,  and  once  it 
comes  it  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  keeping  on  coming. 

*  *  * 

The  proper  marketing  of  an  article  is  just  as  important  a 
function  as  the  proper  manufacture.  Keep  this  fact  in  mind, 
make  due  allowance  for  it  in  cost  figuring,  then  spend  that 
allowance  in  proper  selling  effort,  and  you  will  help  make 
business  hum. 


A  poor  foreman  is  a  heavy  burden  in  any  industry,  but  a 
good  one  is  a  great  help  and  should  be  fully  appreciated. 

* *  *  * 

Will  the  fact  that  Japan  is  quite  a  tea  country  help  us  to 
pass  off  the  California  incident  as  a  little  tempest  in  a  teapot? 

*  *  * 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  in  electric  transmission  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  those  who  once  use  it  stick  to  it  and  look 
for  more. 

*  *  * 

The  more  you  can  develop  the  trade  in  your  home  territory 
the  less  you  will  have  to  worry  about  freight  rates  and  the 
better  will  be  your  chances  to  get  the  right  kind  of  profit  at 
fair  prices. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  noticeable  developments  in  the  industry  these 
days  are  burners  and  the  materials  for  burning.  So  we  should 
not  only  get  better  fuel  economy,  but  also  better  control  and 
surer  work. 

❖  *  * 

The  country  is  still  talking  good  roads,  but  it  is  more 
than  talking  now,  for  it  is  building  some  of  them  and  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  build  more.  Let  us  keep  reminding  them  that 
the  best  road  of  all  is  the  brick  paved  roadway. 

*  *  * 

The  hollow  wall  effect  secured  in  buildings  by  the  use 
of  clay  tile  has  it  over  anything  offered  by  cement  so  much 
that  the  use  of  this  tile  is  spreading  quite  rapidly  into  even 
the  building  of  modest  homes  of  the  cottage  type. 

*  *  * 

Good  weather  helps  make  good  roads,  but  roads  that  have 
to  depend  on  the  weather  for  their  goodness  are  not  good 
enough  for  present  and  future  needs.  The  brick  paved  road 
is  the  highest  ideal,  so  let  us  keep  working  toward  it. 

*  *  * 

There  is  an  old  and  good  saying  to  the  effect  that  you 
should  try  and  prove  out  all  things  that  look  well,  and  hold 
to  that  which  proves  good,  which  is  pretty  sensible  logic 
to  follow  in  connection  with  the  offerings  of  new  machinery 
and  appliances. 

*  *  * 

Most  of  us  have  a  feeling  at  times  that  our  patent  laws 
might  be  improved  upon,  but  from  the  rocky  road  offered 
amendments  of  them  have  had  to  travel,  it  is  evidently  easier 
to  see  the  need  of  improvement  than  it  is  to  make  it  and 
have  everybody  satisfied. 

*  *  * 

Reports  from  Dayton  indicate  that  the  hurt  done  there  by 
the  flood  served  to  arouse  such  energy  and  enterprise  that 
it  is  likely  to  benefit  in  the  end  more  than  it  did  damage. 
Dayton  has  the  right  spirit  and  a  first  letter  that  stands  for 
“Do  things.” 


STANDARDIZING  BUILDING  BRICK. 


We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  brief 
report  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  which  will  be  found  on  pages  38  and  39 
of  this  issue.  In  considering  the  proposed  specifications  for 
building  brick,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  rules  govern- 
iDg  in  such  work  must  necessarily  be  much  more  liberal  or 
flexible  than  would  be  permissible  in  testing  paving  brick. 
The  element  of  strength  and  toughness  is  of  much  more 
vital  importance  in  paving  brick  than  in  building  brick. 
Hence  the  standard  of  test  must  be  more  rigid.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  doubt  the  need  of  a  standard  test  for 
building  brick  for  the  reason  that  building  brick  are  seldom 
or  never  found  wanting  in  structural  strength.  However, 
they  must  concede  that  the  grading  or  classification  of 
building  brick  is  desirable,  and  as  the  report  tentatively 
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adopted  by  the  American  Society  of  Testing  Materials  meets  from  fire  danger  and  thus  get  the  idea  of  educating  the 
that  requirement,  it  merits  the  approval  of  all  thoughtful  people  in  the  use  of  brick  on  the  right  kind  of  basis.  Let 
manufacturers  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  trade  at  heart.  the  children  be  educated  in  brick  schoolhouses  and  taught 


the  advantage  of  brick  construction. 


TRADE  PAPER  READING. 


THE  AXE-GRINDING  BUSINESS  REFORMER. 


There  are  many  things  printed  in  the  trade  papers  of  vital  - 

interest  to  the  readers,  and  the  majority  of  them  who  have  There  has  been  a  new  character  created  called  the  “Ike 


their  attention  called  to  the  matter  manifest  a  proper  spirit  Gilbert”  type.  It  started  by  the  Topeka  Capital  remarking 

of  interest.  Too  many,  though,  have  the  habit  of  letting  that  one  Ike  Gilbert  has  abandoned  the  uplift  business  and 

these  things  get  by  simply  because  they  take  only  a  desul-  will  try  to  make  a  living,  and  adding  the  comment  that  it 

tory  interest  in  reading,  and  that  is  where  a  man  sometimes  will  not  hurt  the  uplift  any  and  will  help  Ike. 


Commenting  on  this,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  says: 

“One  of  the  things  ailing  this  country  at  present  is  the 


misses  his  best  opportunities.  Also  that  is  the  problem  that 
worries  the  live  editor  of  the  live  paper. 


Any  good  editor  of  a  trade  paper  can  find  plenty  of  things  activity  in  it  of  -  too  many  people  who  belong  to  the  pro¬ 


to  write  and  print  that  are  of  live  interest  and  value  to  his  fessional  uplifting  class.  If  it  only  stopped  there  it  might 


trade,  and  to  wage  a  campaign  or  tell  about  something  new  not  be  so  bad.  But  the  mischief  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 

that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  trade  is  calculated  to  en-  people  generally  operate  on  the  underlying  assumption  that 

thuse  any  good  editor,  but  his  ardor  is  somewhat  dampened  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens  owe  them  a  living,  and  a 

when  in  visiting  around  in  the  trade  he  finds  those  who  good  living  at  that,  while  they  are  engaged  in  a  self-appointed 

ought  to  be  most  deeply  interested  in  these  things  have  sim-  occupation  of  a  non-productive  sort.” 

ply  neglected  to  read  the  very  things  that  the  editor  ex-  It  is  not  only  in  the  game  of  playing  before  the  general 

pected  their  approval  of.  This  is  a  condition  we  should  all  public  that  we  have  the  dealer  in  political  quackery  and 

seek  to  remedy,  even  though  it  involves  eliminating  some  sociological  specifics,  but  even  in  the  business  world  we  have 

of  the  less  worthy  papers.  The  average  business  man  might  too  many  of  the  axe-grinding  reformers  in  the  way  of  system 

well  give  more  of  his  time  to  seeing  that  nothing  worthy  instigators  and  the  so-called  efficiency  experts,  who  are 

in  the  trade  paper  gets  by  him  without  attention.  To  this  really  concerned  more  with  gaining  glory  and  gold,  and  es- 

end  he  might  well  discriminate  and  subscribe  for  and  read  pecially  gold,  for  themselves  than  they  are  with  doing  any 

those  papers  that  are  alive  and  interesting,  and  absolutely  great  and  lasting  good  to  the  business  world.  They  do  a 

refuse  to  subscribe  for  or  bother  with  those  which  hold  no  certain  amount  of  good.  They  stir  things  up  and  set  the 

interest.  This  would  lessen  the  volume  of  each  man’s  read-  business  world  to  thinking,  and  many  reforms  and  much 

ing  matter,  and  if  what  was  left  got  his  attention  both  the  improvement  results,  but  there  has  developed  in  the  past 

general  public  and  the  surviving  editors  would  not  only  de-  few  years  a  crop^  of  these  self-called  efficiency  experts  that 

rive  more  benefit  from  the  editorial  effort,  but  they  would  the  business  world  would  be  better  off  now,  if,  like  Ike  Gil- 

be  in  much  closer  sympathy.  bert,  they  would  abandon  this  business  of  uplift  for  a  while 


and  go  back  to  the  plain  if  unexciting  task  of  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  themselves  in  the  regular  way. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOLHOUSE. 


There  are  men  who  make  a  life-time  study  and  profession 


In  this  matter  of  fire  prevention  we  have  been  talking  for  of  factory  and  industrial  engineering,  and  these  men  not 
some  time  on  the  subject  of  educating  the  public  to  brick  only  deserve  credit  for  their  efforts,  but  they  are  entitled  to 

fireproof  houses  and  meantime  we  go  right  ahead  as  we  have  a  greater  share  of  attention  and  credit  for  progress  than 

been  too  long  in  the  past  building  schoolhouses,  educational  they  are  usually  given.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  an  engineer- 

institutions  themselves,  out  of  combustible  material.  On  this  ing  society  at  which  there  was  a  reviewing  of  many  of  these 

subject  of  fireproof  education  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post”  efficiency  cure-alls  it  was  found  that  practically  nothing  new 

reported  in  a  recent  issue  that  after  extensive  investigation  had  been  developed,  and  most  of  the  ideas  and  doings  about 

insurance  engineering  reaches  the  agreeable  conclusion  that  which  so  much  had  been  written  are  things  that  have  been 

at  least  250,000  schoolhouses  in  the  United  States  were  built  handled  in  a  careful  and  thorough  manner  by  engineers  here¬ 
to  burn.  Also  that  the  greater  part  of  nearly  20,000,000  tofore,  and  these  same  regular  professional  engineers  are  still 

children  of  the  cities  and  towns  under  investigation  are  in  on  the  job  and  doing  their  duty,  too.  They  are  occupying 

real  danger  of  fire  and  panic.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  of  about  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  axe-grinding  re- 

all  the  new  projected  school  buildings  whose  specifications  formers  that  the  regular  practicing  physician  exercises  toward 

were  examined  that  only  ten  per  cent,  were  of  fireproof  con-  the  promoters  and  sellers  of  certain  patent  medicine  nos- 

struction.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  larger  towns  and  trums.  We  are  glad  the  type  has  been  discovered  and 

cities  brick  and  other  fireproof  material  enters  more  gen-  named,  and  are  especially  glad  to  know  that  some  of  the 

erally  into  school  buildings  than  it  does  in  smaller  towns  Ike  Gilbert’s,  at  least,  are  going  to  let  the  uplift  business 

and  the  country  school.  Every  schoolhouse  in  every  part  alone  and  go  back  to  earning  a  living, 
of  the  country  should  be  made  of  brick  or  other  clay  prod- 

ucts.  .  It  matters  not  whether  it  is  a  district  school  back  in  ENCOURAGE  THE  CONTRACTOR, 

the  country,  graded  school  in  the  smaller  towns  or  the  larger 

schools  in  the  city,  the  slogan  should  be,  “Build  With  Brick.”  To  encourage  home  building  and  community  boosting, 

This  would  not  only  make  it  better  for  the  schools  and  school  one  of  the  essentials  is  an  ample  corps  of  building  contractors, 

children,  but  it  would  be  a  practical  manner  or  effecting  the  It  does  some  good  to  shout  and  hurrah  and  have  boosting 

proper  education  of  the  public  in  the  advantages  of  building  junkets,  but  when  we  get  down  to  the  real  brass  tacks  of  the 

with  brick.  Every  brick  manufacturer  should  get  on  the  job  business,  to  doing  the  actual  building  up  instead  of  merely 

every  time  there  is  a  new  schoolhouse  in  contemplation  and  talking  about  it,  it  takes  builders.  The  builder  is  a  great 

make  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  new  schoolhouse  is  man  in  the  community;  we  need  more  of  them,  and  he  needs 

made  of  brick,  and  even  where  a  new  schoolhouse  has  not  to  keep  educating  himself  and  spreading  out. 

yet  been  talked  of  and  there  is  a  firetrap  structure  the  brick  The  lament  has  been  heard  the  present  year  among  the 

man  should  get  busy  agitating  the  matter  of  a  new  school-  lumbermen  that  one  handicap  to  rural  and  small  town  de¬ 
house.  The  schoolhouse  made  of  brick  can  be  made  safe  velopment  is  the  ignorance  and  lack  of  skill  of  the  average 
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rural  carpenter.  They  claim  what  is  needed  to  help  the 
building  cause  is  more  and  better  carpenters. 

Now  then,  there  is  a  thought  for  the  brick  man.  Why 
not  more  ant.  better  building  contractors,  trained  specifically 
to  use  brick?  Brick  manufacturers  have  for  years  given  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  schools  for  teaching  young  men 
to  lay  brick.  Why  net  Jet  us  go  just  a  step  further  with 
this  and  give  it  specific  direction  by  encouraging  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  some  of  these  young  bricklayers  into  building  con¬ 
tractors?  There  is  nothing  which  will  help  the  development 
of  a  community  more  than  plenty  of  good  building  con¬ 
tractors,  and  if  these  are  recruited  and  developed  from  the 
bricklaying  and  brick  building  ranks  they  will  naturally  in¬ 
cline  toward  brick  as  a  building  material. 

The  enterprising  brick  manufacturer  should  encourage 
brick  using  by  contractors  of  all  kinds  and  introduce  to  them 
the  advantages  of  brick,  and  they  should  give  special  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  recruiting  of  contractors  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  handling  of  brick. 
Brick  is  unquestionably  the  building  material  of  the  future, 
and  the  sooner  good  contractors  can  be  developed  in  each 
community  the  better  are  the  chances  for  the  progress  of 
that  community  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  trade  in 
building  brick. 


WIN  ANEW. 


— By  Herbert  Kaufman. — 

What  you  have  been— what  you  have  done 
Are  in  the  sands  the  glass  has  run. 

What  you  are  now — what  you  may  be 
Rests  with  your  self-wrought  destiny. 
The  scars  of  Fate  are  hard  to  bear, 

But  harder  far  than  wounds  to  wear 
Is  cowardice  confessed.  You’re  whole 
And  sound  and  sane,  and  many  a  goal 
Awaits  your  trial.  Rise  and  fight — 

The  chance  to  win  anew’s  in  sight. 
(Copyrighted  by  the  author.) 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  81. 


IT  HAPPENED  IN  CUBELAND. 


Hung  a  lovely  cubist  lady 
In  a  corner  cool  and  shady, 

(’Twas  the  corner,  not  the  lady,  which  was  shady,  you  must 
know ) . 

And  she  smiled  a  smile  seraphic 
That  delayed  and  halted  traffic 

In  the  land  of  four  dimensions  at  the  modern  picture  show. 

She  was  subtly  pyramidal, 

Like  a  glorious  cosmic  riddle, 

(To  the  vulgar  she  resembled  but  a  pile  of  shingles  brown)  ; 

But  to  those  initiated, 

Who  with  obvious  art  were  sated, 

She  was  quite  the  “ne  plus  ultra”  and  the  choicest  thing  in  town. 

Came  a  youth  with  soul  artistic, 

Filled  with  post-impressionistic 

Apperceptions  of  the  beauty  in  the  ugliness  of  things, 

And  he  stopped  and  cried  ‘‘Eureka  ! 

I  ,have  found  my  soul’s  swastika, 

And  with  her  as  inspiration  I  shall  rise  on  tireless  wings  !” 

“Come !”  he  said,  “and  be  my  mission !” 

She  replied,  “What’s  your  condition? 

For  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  if  you’d  bear  me  from  this  hall” — 
“What!”  he  cried,  “are  you,  then,  venal? 

And  is  cubic  passion  penal, 

Like  the  love  of  vulgar  mortals  who’ve  not  heard  the  mystic 
call?” 

Then  she  smiled  her  smile  seraphic. 

And  it  seemed  to  grow  more  graphic 

As  she  said,  “A  cubic  lady  costs  a  cubic  foot  of  gold ; 

And  the  man  who  wins  my  passion 
Must  have  money — it’s  the  fashion” — 

Then  she  wrapped  her  shingles  round  her  in  a  silence  proud 
and  cold. 

— William  Wallace  Whitelock,  in  New  York  Times. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  93.] 


NEW  HOME  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL’S  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  DEPARTMENT. 


The  new  building  for  the  New  York  State  School  of  Clay¬ 
working  at  Alfred  University  is  rapidly  approaching  comple¬ 
tion  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the  fall.  It  consists 
of  a  two-story  wing  with  a  sub-basement,  attached  to  the 
main  building  and  separated  therefrom  by  fireproof  doors. 
In  the  sub-basement  are  the  heating  plant,  coal  storage  and 
a  damp  cellar;  in  the  basement  above  and  on  a  level  with 
the  workshops  of  the  main  building  are  the  kilns  and  kiln 
workroom,  a  receiving  room  for  materials  and  a  room  for 
carpentry  and  metal  work.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  large 
chemical  laboratory  with  balance  room  adjoining,  a  furnace 
room  equipped  with  furnaces  of  many  types  and  furnished 
with  compressed  air,  a  special  room  with  an  oil  kiln  for 
burning  pottery  and  an  office  for  the  instructor.  The  con¬ 
struction  is  fireproof  with  concrete  floors  and  partitions  of 
hollow  block. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


The  Power  of  the  Century 
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Electric  power  is  the  ideal  power  where  it  is  attainable.  It  eliminates  belts,  shafting  and  hangers  and 
cuts  the  power  bill  to  the  actual  working  necessities.  We  build  a  complete  line  of  electric  drive  Clay  work¬ 
ing  Machinery. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  our  direct  drive  Dry  Pan  equipped  with  motor  mounted  on  side  frame. 

This  pan  is  superior  in  many  particulars.  It  has  every  possible  element  of  strength  and  many  features 
which  make  for  ease  of  operation,  excellence  of  work  and  economical  cost  of  upkeep.  Full  description  on 
request. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best, 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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The  Northern  Louisiana  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Ruston,  La. 

E.  C.  Williams,  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  will  erect  a  brickmak¬ 
ing  plant  at  Billings,  Mont. 

C.  H.  Weed  is  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  brick¬ 
making  plant  at  Worth,  Cal. 

The  Devonshire  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Dillonville,  O.,  by  A.  S.  Freeman  and  others. 

S.  B.  Knudson,  of  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  has  purchased  the  brick¬ 
making  plant  of  C.  A.  Brons,  at  Bloomfield,  Neb. 

The  Big  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company  is  building  a  number 
of  additional  kilns  at  its  plant  at  Frostburg,  Md. 

P.  T.  Harbour,  of  Weston,  Ore.,  is  investigating  the  clays 
of  Pasco,  Wash.,  with  a  view  of  locating  a  brickmaking 
plant  there. 

The  Vinton  Brick  Company,  of  Dayton,  O.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $20,000  capital,  by  A.  F.  Keefer,  Ira  Beeghley 
and  J.  R.  Weems. 

The  Dunbar  Brick  Company,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  D.  S.  Dunbar,  H.  H.  Stafford  and  J.  P.  Arm¬ 
strong,  all  of  Augusta. 

Daniel  Martin  has  brought  suit  against  Lynch  Bros.  Brick 
Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  $10,000  damages  for  in¬ 
juries  received  while  working  for  the  company. 

The  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Company  reports  a  greater 
amount  of  business  for  the  month  of  May  than  any  other  one 
month  in  all  the  twenty-three  years  it  has  been  in  business. 

The  Texture  Brick  and  Fireproofing  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  $1,500,000,  by  Joseph  H.  Curtin  and  H.  O. 
Coughlin,  of  New  York  City,  and  J.  M.  Satterfield,  of  Dover, 
Del. 

The  Victor  Brick  Company,  of  Gaffney,  S.  C.,  has  been 
organized  by  V.  I.  Spurgeon,  J.  R.  Beason  and  J.  E.  Wright. 
They  will  manufacture  and  sell  brick  and  do  a  general  con¬ 
tracting  business. 

Benjamin  Kissinger’s  Sons,  of  York,  Pa.,  have  gone  into 
voluntary  bankruptcy,  and  Harry  S.  Ebert,  of  that  city,  has 
been  appointed  receiver.  The  plant,  which  has  a  capacity 
of  10,000,000  pressed  and  paving  brick  per  year,  will  be  op¬ 
erated  under  the  direction  of  the  receiver. 

What  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  sales  of  brick 
ever  made  in  that  section  was  made  recently  when  the  Mil- 
ledgeville  Brick  Works,  of  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  booked  an 
order  for  over  4,000,000  brick.  The  plant  is  operated  by  J, 
W.  McMillan,  who  has  been  in  the  brick  business  over  thirty 
years. 

The  Granger  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  North  Yakima, 
Wash.,  is  reported  as  planning  to  enlarge  its  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  at  Granger,  Wash.  This  company  has  become 
the  repi’esentatives  for  the  territory  between  North  Yakima 
and  Pasco,  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company, 
Seattle,  and  has  been  putting  in  distributing  yards  at  North 
Yakima,  with  A.  H.  Smith  in  charge. 

Hadley  Lewis,  general  superintendent  of  the  Wassal  Brick 
Company’s  plant,  at  Glouster,  O.,  was  struck  by  a  string  of 
empty  shale  cars  and  killed  almost  instantly.  In  stepping 
out  of  the  way  of  a  train  of  loaded  cars  bound  for  the  fac¬ 
tory,  he  stepped  in  front  of  a  string  of  empties  returning  to 
the  shale  pit.  Both  legs  were  crushed  and  he  was  injured 
internally,  dying  within  half  an  hour  after  the  accident.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  one  child. 

The  plant  of  the  Snow  Shoe  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Clar¬ 
ence,  Pa.,  which  was  built  two  years  ago  and  closed  down  a 
year  ago  because  of  inadequate  clay  supply,  has  started  up 
again  under  new  management,  and  bids  fair  to  ne  a  succens 
this  time,  as  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Centre 
Brick  and  Clay  Company,  of  Orviston,  Pa.,  for  the  necessary 
clay.  Lewis  H.  Harvey,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  general  man¬ 


ager  and  has  contracted  with  the  McLain  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburg,  to  take  the  entire  output. 

I.  A.  Chase,  of  Moscow,  Tenn.,  is  interested  in  a  project 
to  start  a  brick  plant  on  his  farm,  near  that  town. 

Norton  Brothers  Company  will  erct  a  fire  brick  plant  at 
that  place.  Work  on  the  factory  will  be  started  at  once. 

R.  B.  Cutter  and  H.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
have  purchased  the  Mohr-Minton  mines  and  brick  works,  near 
McArthur,  O. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Creedmoor  Planing  and 
Brick  Company,  of  Creedmoor,  N.  C.  S.  C.  Lyon  is  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise,  which  is  capitalized  at  $25,000. 

The  capital  scock  or  the  Marshall  Brick  Company,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Tex.,  has  been  increased  from  $20,000  to  $40,000.  The 
additional  capital  will  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the 
plant. 

The  main  building  of  the  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  at 
Ottawa,  O.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  June  17.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $5,000.  Ttie  plant  was  owned  by  Judge 
Klinger,  of  Lima,  O. 

Krebs  Brothers,  Sherwood,  Ore.,  have  started  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  brick  and  drain  tile  factory  at  Tillamook,  Ore. 
All  the  machinery  for  the  plant  will  be  furnished  by  The  J. 
D.  Fate  Company,  of  Plymouth,  O. 

The  United  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  at  Johnetta,  Pa.,  is 
running  its  plant  to  full  capacity,  turning  out  80,000  brick 
per  day,  and  still  is  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  orders,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  soon  be  increased  to  100,000 
brick  per  day. 

W.  D.  Green  has  recently  taken  over  the  plant  of  the 
North  Manchester  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  North  Manches¬ 
ter,  Ind.,  w'hich  -was  formerly  operated  by  E.  W.  Giek,  and  is 
running  same  to  full  capacity,  turning  out  drain  tile,  hollow 
brick  and  building  brick. 

A  deposit  of  clay  sixty  feet  deep  that  carries  cream,  blue 
and  red  material,  said  to  be  as  good  as  any  pottery  clay  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  developed  at  Wymore,  Neb.  The 
Wonder  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Montrose, 
Colo.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  has  been  formed  to 
develop  the  property,  which  is  owned  by  the  incorporators. 

The  new  plant  of  W.  F.  Norman  &  Co.,  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  is 
now  in  full  operation,  and  the  first  kiln  is  ready  for  burning. 
The  principal  output  of  the  company  for  a  while  will  be  drain 
tile,  but  later  on  when  everything  is  working  smoothly  they 
will  take  up  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as  the  company  has  a 
very  fine  shale  deposit  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
high-grade  brick. 

While  heretofore  the  Wallace  Brick  Company,  of  Belle- 
fonte.  Pa.,  has  turned  out  a  variety  of  products,  including 
the  “Red  Velvet”  brick,  hollow  brick,  tile  and  fireproofing, 
the  demand  for  their  “Red  Velvets”  has  been  so  great  that 
they  have  discontinued  their  other  makes,  and  have  orders 
booked  ahead  for  several  months.  They  are  now  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  increase  the  kiln  and  dryer  capacity. 

The  General  Porcelain  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  O., 
announces  that  it  will  centralize  its  plants  at  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  and  will  erect  a  factory  to  cost  $400,000.  The  con¬ 
cern  is  capitalized  at  $750,000  and  manufactures  porcelain 
fittings  for  electric  work.  The  buildings  will  be  completed 
before  fall.  They  will  cover  a  plot  of  ground  300  by  500 
feet  and  will,  be  of  brick.  Four  hundred  persons  will  be 
employed. 

*  The  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Brick  Company,  of 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Tyrone  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  and  the  plant  has  been  entirely  overhauled  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery  and  appliances,  most  of  which 
comes  from  the  shops  of  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O.  The 
officers  of  the  newly  organized  company  are:  President  and 
general  manager,  Wm.  Fuoss;  secretary,  J.  W.  Gardner; 
treasurer,  H.  A.  Moorr,  of  Howard,  Pa. 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Thornton  Fire  Brick  Company,  at 
Thornton,  W.  Va.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  5,  entailing  a 
loss  of  approximately  $75,000,  which  is  partly  covered  by 
insurance.  The  ruins  were  barely  cool  until  the  officers  of 
the  company  were  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  that 
should  be  fireproof  in  every  particular.  The  plant  had  been 
running  to  full  capacity  for  a  long  time,  and  the  company 
has  a  good  stock  of  brick  on  hand  from  which  they  hope  to 
(Continued  on  Page  80.) 
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Model  “Q  A”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet-  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion.  Ohio 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  116-119. 
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fill  all  outstanding  orders,  and  meanwhile  the  work  of  re¬ 
building  will  be  rushed  as  fast  as  possible. 

An  up-to-date  brickmaking  plant  is  to  be  erected  at 
Davidson,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  by  Heathfield,  Hammond 
&  Thomas. 

I.  M.  Staunton  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  being  organ¬ 
ized  at  Rosenberg,  Texas,  to  erect  an  immense  brick  and 
tile  factory. 

John  R.  Rollins,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
company  that  will  erect  an  immense  plant  at  Mexia,  Tex., 
for  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 

The  brickyard  of  R.  H.  Richardson  &  Son,  of  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  was  sold  at  public  auction  recently  to  the  Bank 
of  Hampton,  Hampton,  Va. 

Albert  Maring  has  brought  suit  against  the  Terre  Haute 
Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  for  $7,000  dam¬ 
ages  for  injuries  received  while  working  at  the  company’s 
plant.  _L 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Courtney  Fire  Brick 
Company,  of  Monongahela  City,  Pa.,  to  increase  its  capital 
from  $50,000  to  $420,000.  K.  C.  Scott  is  secretary  of  the 
company. 

Cooper  &  Bones,  manufacturers  of  dry  press  brick  at  Ada, 
Okla.,  write  that  they  are  enjoying  a  very  nice  business,  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  last  year,  with  prospects  of  a  continuance  of 
this  happy  condition. 

The  Center  County  Clay  Company,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  has 
been  granted  a  charter  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  F.  H.  Clemson,  Stormstown,  Pa.;  F.  P.  Blair 
and  R.  R.  Blair,  Bellefonte. 

The  Southern  Face  Brick  Exchange,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  Edward  Hiller  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  concern;  M.  J.  Winkler,  secretary 
and  John  W.  Sibley,  general  manager. 

A  new  firm  known  as  the  Kutztown  Brick  Manufacturing 
Company  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
the  brick  plant  of  the  Stimmel  Brick  Company,  at  Kutztown, 
Pa.  The  factory  will  be  overhauled  and  equipped  with  new 
machinery  and  appliances.  J.  H.  Bieber  will  be  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  company. 

At  the  recent  annual  stockholders’  meeting  of  the  Findlay 
Clay  Pot  Company,  Findlay,  O.,  all  the  old  officers  were  re¬ 
elected,  as  follows:  President  and  treasurer,  C.  H.  Lam- 
brie,  Washington,  Pa.;  secretary,  H.  A.  Eatherton;  direc¬ 
tors,  W.  S.  Parker,  John  E.  Betts,  S.  E.  Hurin  and  Eli 
Alexander. 

R.  C.  Gangewere,  superintendent  of  the  Howard  Park 
Brick  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  writes  that  they  are  at 
present  filling  a  contract  of  nearly  one  million  each,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  number  of  small  orders.  They  turn  out 
75,000  brick  per  day  on  a  Chambers  machine,  and  use  the 
Scott  system  for  drying. 

George  K.  Wheat,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  June  29,  in 
his  eighty-ninth  year.  Mr.  Wheat  had  been  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  number  of  clayworking  industries,  including  the 
Suburban  Brick  Company,  of  which  he  was  formerly  presi¬ 
dent;  the  Wheeling  Pottery  Cottery  and  the  Warwick  China 
Company.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  survive. 

John  N.  Cordts,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  July  2,  follow¬ 
ing  a  long  illness.  He  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis  a 
week  ago.  Mr.  Cordts  was  forty-six  years  old  and  had  been 
engaged  in  the  brick  business  all  his  life.  He  was  prominent 
in  civic,  commercial  and  political  affairs  and  represented 
his  district  in  the  State  Legislature  two  terms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Kimbell,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  have 
announced  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Grace,  to  Mr. 
John  Hall,  of  that  city,  which  took  place  Saturday,  July  5. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  will  reside  at  5802  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mrs.  Hall  will  be  remembered  by  those  attending  the 
Chicago  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions,  as  she  and  her  mother 
took  an  active  part  in  entertaining  the  visiting  ladies. 

William  R.  Whitehead,  treasurer  of  the  Mercer  Pottery 
Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  June  10,  following  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  apparently  in  his  usual  good 
health,  having  attended  to  business  affairs  during  the  day, 
and  his  death  came  without  any  warning.  He  leaves  a  widow 


and  one  son,  Russell  F.  Whitehead,  who  is  editor-in-chief  o! 
The  Brickbuilder,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  plant  of  the  Pine  Grove  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  a 
Pine  Grove,  Pa.,  was  slightly  damaged  by  fire  which  startec 
in  the  boiler  room. 

The  Argerer  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Scofield,  Mich, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $15,000  capital  stock.  The  com 
pany  will  manufacture  brick  and  tile. 

The  Columbus  Tile  Company,  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  has 
been  chartered  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators 
are  C.  B.  Hardy,  W.  C.  Banks  and  others. 

Mott,  N.  D.,  would  like  to  have  a  modern  brick  plant.  Th< 
Commercial  Club  is  back  of  the  movement,  and  intereste< 
parties  would  do  well  to  correspond  with  the  secretary. 

As  the  summer  advances  the  silo  question  will  warm  up 
and  as  there  is  lots  of  competition  for  this  trade  the  cla; 
man  should  go  into  the  matter  early  and  stay  on  the  jol 
all  summer  and  fall. 

The  plant  of  the  Vashion  Brick  Company,  owned  anc 
operated  by  J.  H.  Steele,  and  located  on  Vashion  Island 
Washington,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  tota 
loss  will  exceed  $20,000,  only  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Sparta  Clay  Works,  of  Sparta,  Mich.,  is  very  busy  this 
season,  running  to  capacity  -turning  out  brick  and  hollow 
tile.  H.  B.  Fox,  general  manager,  is  also  secretary  of  thi 
Sparta  Business  Men’s  Association  and  has  few  idle  day! 
this  time  of  the  year. 

A  brickmaking  plant  is  being  installed  at  the  Knoxvilli 
(Iowa)  Institute  for  Inebriates,  to  be  operated  by  the  inmates 
of  the  institution,  among  whom  is  a  practical  brickmake 
who  is  giving  the  superintendent  the  benefit  of  his  knowledgi 
and  experience  in  the  installation  of  the  plant. 

It  takes  a  round  fifty  million  dollars  a  month  to  run  this 
government  of  ours,  aside  from  such  extra  undertakings  a: 
digging  canals,  building  irrigation  dams  and  going  to  wai 
and  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  provide  the  means  for  raisin* 
the  .“dough”  as  well  as  air  its  pet  ideas  of  what  ought  t( 
be  and  what  ought  not. 

The  supreme  court  disagreed  with  a  Sioux  City  (la.)  jurj 
as  to  how  much  a  man  ought  to  get  for  having  his  leg  cut  of 
as  result  of  an  injury  at  a  brick  plant.  Myron  Wheeler  was 
injured  at  the  plant  of  the  Sioux  Paving  Brick  Company,  am 
a  jury  awarded  him  $10,000  damages.  The  court  decided  h< 
was  entitled  to  the  damages,  but  not  quite  that  much  for  om 
leg,  and  directed  that  he  accept  $8,000. 

The  Kittanning  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Kittan 
ning,  Pa.,  has  installed  electrically  operated  clay  cutting  ma 
chinery.  Through  the  erection  of  these  new  machines  th< 
company  has  dispensed  with  the  greater  number  of  its  em 
ployes.  The  officers  of  the  company  started  the  installatioi 
of  the  machinery  following  a  strike  several  weeks  ago  whei 
a  walkout  on  the  part  of  the  workers  tied  up  the  plant. 

The  Watsontown  Brick  Company,  near  Milton,  Pa.,  wil 
hereafter  operate  its  machinery  by  electricity  and  discard  gas 
as  a  power  generator.  The  power  will  be  purchased  fron 
the  local  electric  light  company.  The  use  of  gas  is  gradual! 
being  discontinued  in  that  section  of  the  state.  The  fuel  i 
becoming  more  expensive  to  use  and  the  cost  of  electricity  i 
constantly  being  lowered.  The  brick  company  plans  to  in 
crease  its  daily  output  through  the  use  of  the  new  power. 

The  Coos  Bay  Brick  and  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  o 
Marshfield,  Ore.,  is  the  name  of  a  new  company  organized  t< 
make  brick  and  all  kinds  of  clay  building  materials  on  Coo 
Bay.  The  company  is  incorporated  for  $30,000.  It  was  pro 
moted  by  J.  E.  Walling,  of  Portland,  who  will  be  one  of  th 
stockholders  and  manager.  Mr.  Walling  has  secured  a  sit 
for  a  brick  yard.  The  machinery  will  be  shipped  fron 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Walling  says  he  finds  in  abunc 
ance  near  Coos  Bay  clay  of  a  kind  suitable  to  make  brick. 


PULSOMETE,RS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in.  use 

Ask  for  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETLR  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  York 
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DRYING  AND  BURNING 


A  Common  Sense  ^Application. 


The  Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer. 

Tender  clays  ruined  even  in  seventy- 
two  hours  the  old  way  dried  with 
perfect  ease  in  ten  hours.  Drying 
cost  less  than  5c.  per  thousand. 


The  Boss  System  of  Burning 
Brick 

Burn  your  brick  with  FORCED  DRAFT. 
Save  half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

Applies  to  kilns  already  built  without  any 
alterations. 


For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
Insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
tine.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad 
Inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

Good  brickyard  outfit  of  machinery 
for  sale  cheap.  About  sixty  miles  from 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GENESEE  LUMBER  COMPANY,  •  • 
6  tf  d  Genesee,  La. 


FOR  SALE. 

Complete  brick  plant.  A  great  bar¬ 
gain.  For  full  particulars  see  display 
ad.  on  page  95  of  this  issue,  or  ad¬ 
dress  J.  B.  VARELMAN, 

Lockland  P.  O., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Potts  soft  mud  machine,  sander, 
molds,  dumping  table,  14  by  28  engine, 
pulleys,  shafting,  belting,  clay  cars,  clay 
gatherer  and  plow.  Address 

BOX  7— H.  H„ 

7  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Sixty-nine  double  deck  cast  frame  24- 
inch  gauge  dryer  cars,  practically  new. 
To  close  them  all  out  will  sell  for  five 
dollars  per  car.  Address 

SHEFFIELD  SHALE  TILE  CO., 

7  3  dm  Sheffield,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  brickyard  plant  located  at  Clinton, 
La.,  at  the  track  of  the  Yazoo  &  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Railroad,  consisting  of  90 
acres  of  land  of  excellent  brick  clay, 
three  round  brick  kilns,  one  square 
kiln,  latest  improved  machinery,  hrick 
machine,  residence  and  six  tenant 
houses.  All  are  in  a  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  This  plant  can  be  bought  at  a 
sacrifice  price.  For  full  particulars  ap¬ 
ply  to  BANK  OF  CLINTON, 

5  3  cm  Clinton,  La. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  flood  of  March  the  25th  destroyed 
our  plant  at  Brookville,  Ind.,  leaving 
on  our  hands  the  following  machinery, 
all  in  good  condition:  1  Potts  horizon¬ 
tal  brick  machine,  1  disintegrator,  1 
pug  mill,  1  mold  sander,  1  engine,  1 
boiler,  clay  conveyor  belts;  in  fact,  a 
complete  soft  mud  outfit.  This  must 
be  sold  at  once  in  order  to  settle  up 
the  estate  of  John  A.  Fries,  who  was 
lost  in  the  flood.  Address  all  commun¬ 
ications  to  GEO.  M.  FRIES, 

5  3d  Connersville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four  mold  Fernholtz  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  extra  mold  box;  practically 
new.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY, 

174  No.  3rd  Ave., 

3  5  d  Nashville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Here  is  a  special  opportunity.  Ma¬ 
chinery,  engines  and  boilers,  steam 
dryer  and  cars  for  a  modern  brick,  tile 
and  hollow  block  plant. 

W.  E.  LYON  &  CO., 

5  tf  dm  Carthage,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  brick  plant  ready  to  operate  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions.  Must  be  sold. 
Inquire  or  correspond  with  John  E. 
Nickerson,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  for  particu¬ 
lars. 

6  3  cm 


FOR  SALE. 

Henry  Martin  new  style  A  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  pug  mill  and  gearing,  or  would 
exchange  for  a  No.  4  or  No.  6  Chambers 
machine  with  end  cutter.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Address 

BOX  7— MASS., 

7  3  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  brick  plant,  located  within  50 
miles  of  Pittsburgh  on  P.  R.  R. ;  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  owner,  must  be  sold 
at  once;  cost  $75,000.00;  will  make  sac¬ 
rifice;  large  market,  good  profit;  spe¬ 
cialty,  re-pressed  brick. 

E.  C.  BRAINERD, 
Farmers  Bank  Bldg., 

7  1  d  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TO  LEASE. 

Brick  plant,  good  location  in  West 
Virginia  and  best  of  shipping  facilities, 
railway  and  water;  natural  gas  at  low 
rate;  fine  machinery  and  cheap  labor; 
clay  makes  sewer  tile,  roof  tile,  coke 
oven  and  fancy  brick,  also  paving  brick. 
Don’t  answer  this  ad.  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address  BOX  2 — VA., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clayworker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Chambers  stiff  mud  brick  machine, 
complete  with  pug  mill,  capacity  75,000 
per  day. 

Westinghouse  engine,  150  H.  P. 
Casey-Hedges  boiler,  165  H.  P. 
Heater. 

No.  7  Pulsometer. 

Two  Worthington  pumps. 

Friction  hoist. 

Two  double  transfers. 

Two  single  transfers. 

Four  side  dump  cars. 

Shafting,  pulleys,  belting. 

Apply— 

JACKSONVILLE  BRICK  CO., 

6  2  d  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  Letter  “A”  machine  and  pi 
mill,  with  necessary  shafting  and  pi 
ley.  Practically  new. 

GEO  W.  SCHMIDT, 

5  tf  d  180  Linwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  ' 


FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  Potts  horizontal  machin 
disintegrator,  mold  sander,  mold 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc.,  Good  as  new. 

BISTLINE  LUMBER  CO., 

2  6  cm  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain,  sixty-two  acres  of  fine 
clay  land,  with  factory  and  machine: 
for  washing  white  clay,  in  Monroe  cou 
ty,  Pennsylvania. 

L.  W.  WINKELMANN, 

75  Seventh  Ave., 

6  2  cm  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

U.  S.  four-mold  dry  press.  Great  ba 
gain.  Excellent  condition.  Can  be  see 
in  daily  operation  during  next  tv 
weeks. 

100  steel  flat  dryer  cars,  30  by  7 
inch,  20-inch  gauge. 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

'  3  cm  Strasburg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— ACT  QUICK. 

2  American  No.  2  giant  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  each .  $2' 

1  Raymond  555  brick  machine .  2‘ 

1  Raymond  No.  2  rotary  automatic 

brick  cutter  .  2' 

1  Freese  No.  116  rotary  automatic 

brick  cutter  .  3< 

1  12-ft.  American  double-geared  pug 

mill  .  2! 

1  6-ft.  Raymond  single-geared  pug 

mill  . < 

Above  machines  have  been  rebui 

and  are  in  first-class  condition.  If  i 
terested,  write  quick  to  A.  C.  J., 

7  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICKYARD  FOR  SALE. 

Equipped  with: 

1  continuous  kiln,  capacity  160,000. 

2  down-draft  kilns,  capacity  40,01 
each. 

Stack  draft,  100  feet  high. 

Pallet  drying  system,  13  dryers. 

Yard  capacity,  260,000. 

Stiff  mud  and  soft  mud  brick  m 
chines. 

Taylor  &  Chandler  25  H.  P.  engii 
and  75  H.  P.  Porter  boiler. 

2  residences  on  yard. 

1  dining  room,  1  bunk  house. 

With  other  buildings  and  tools  to  o 
erate  yard.  Plenty  of  clay.  Quick  sa 
for  all  brick  that  can  be  made.  Spi 
R.  R.  track  into  the  yard. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  For  tern 
inquire  of  W.  E.  TAYLOR,  Cashier, 

5  3  cm  Madison,  Neb. 


Classified  A  d  V  e  r  t  i  s  e  m  e  n  t  s  —  C  ontinued 
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PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  SALE,  AUGUST 
27,  1913. 

Brick  and  tile  plant,  Fate  machinery, 
28-foot  kiln,  three-story  building,  auto¬ 
matic  brick  and  tile  cutter,  gas  well 
runs  50  H.  P.  engine.  Good  shipping 
facilities,  big  home  demand.  Address 
OBERLIN  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

7  i  cm  Oberlin,  Ohio.  . 


FOR  SALE. 

British  Columbia  (Canada)  thorough¬ 
ly  modern  stiff-mud  shale  brick  plant 
(pavers,  face,  sewers,  etc.)  and  excel¬ 
lent  50-acre  shale  deposit,  quite  near 
Vancouver,  at  sacrifice  price;  or  sell 
controlling  interest.  Equipped  for  oil 
fuel  throughout.  New  plant.  A1  mar¬ 
ket.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Bear 
closest  investigation.  Address 

E.  A.  EARLE,  Sec’y-’Treas., 

7  2  dm  Rogers  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  C 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  Eagle  double  represses,  for  re¬ 
pressing  brick  and  blocK. 

One  lot  of  repressed  dies  for  same. 
One  Raymond  single  repress. 

One  Bonnot  revolving  screen. 

One  Adrian  brick  and  tile  machine 
combined. 

Two  good  boilers,  each  60  inches  in 
diameter,  by  20  feet  in  length,  each  con¬ 
taining  20  six-inch  flues  with  fire  fronts 
and  steam  domes,  etc.  These  are  sec¬ 
ond-hand  but  in  good  condition,  and  can 
he  seen  at  our  works,  9th  and  Magnolia 
Aves. 

KENTUCKY  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 
528  W.  Jefferson, 

7  tf  d  Louisville,  Ky. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


DRYER  CARS  WANTED. 

A  goodly  number  of  double  deck  dry¬ 
er  cars.  Cash  deal.  Address  Y — 20, 

7  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  BURNER  WANTED. 

A  company  manufacturing  a  high- 
grade  flashed  brick  is  in  need  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  brick  burner.  An  excellent 
position  for  a  first-class  man.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Address  J.  M., 

7  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Three  experienced  press  brick  sorters 
for  grading  press  brick.  Must  furnish 
good  references.  Customary  wages 

paid. 

ARKANSAS  BRICK  AND  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO., 

Ill  Center  Street, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


WANTED. 

Several  experienced  brick  wheelers; 
wages  twenty-eight  cents  per  hour. 

ST.  LOUIS  FIRE  BRICK  &  CLAY  CO., 
7  T  d  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


.  DRYER  CARS  WANTED. 

A  lot  of  double  deck  cast  frame,  24- 
inch  gauge.  State  condition,  location, 
price  and  name  of  maker.  Address, 
BOX  3— SPOT  CASH, 

3  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

Competent  clayworker,  both  practical 
and  commercial,  with  twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  position  as  manager  or 
superintendent  of  brick  plant,  terra  cot¬ 
ta  works  or  pottery.  First-class  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  B.  M., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clayworker. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  burner  for  a  Dunn's 
continuous  kiln.  One  who  knows  the 
principles  of  the  continuous  kiln  and 
knows  how  to  advance  the  fires  and  get 
good  results. 

ELLICOTT  BRICK  CO., 

7  1  cm  Jewettville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

Second-hand  flat  and  rack  cars,  18- 
inch  gauge. 

ATLANTIC  TERRA  COTTA  CO., 

6  2  d  1170  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WANTED. 

A  few  experienced  fire  brick  molders 
and  setters.  Good  wages  and  steady 
work  guaranteed.  Address 

FIRE  BRICK, 

6  tf  d  Care  Clayworker. 


WANTED 

Face  Brick  Plant. 

Dry  press  or  stiff  mud  briok 
plant  suitable  for  making  good 
face  brick.  Price  and  terms 
are  more  important  than  loca¬ 
tion.  If  your  plant  should  be 
shut  down  for  any  reason,  don’t 
let  this  fact  keep  you  from  re¬ 
plying  to  this  ad.  All  replies 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Address 

LOCK  BOX  581, 

5  3  cm  Chicago,  Ill. 


7  1  d 
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CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY.  I  bring  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  together.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Established 
1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  965  Adams 
Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 


2>  25  27  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
MEMORIALS  IN  STAINED-GLASS 
MOSAIC-MARBLE ‘STONE-  GRANITE 
CARVED  -WOOD  •  METAL -ETC  •• 
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PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  <&,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jeisey  State  College. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  foi 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  tht 
day working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  foui 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze 
and  enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable 
recipes.  “The  Effect  of  Heat  Upor 
Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger.  Price 
$2.00;  a  book  of  valuable  information 
on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the 
burner  or  superintendent.  “Analy 
ses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable 
reference  book,  giving  analyses  of  well 
known  clays  of  this  and  foreign  coun 
tries.  “The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,’ 
$2.00;  a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  clay 
“Clays,”  $5.00;  their  occurrences,  prop 
erties  and  uses,  with  special  reference 
t.o  those  of  the  United  States.  Any  or 
all  of  these  books  maned  postage  pre 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list 
of  other  valuable  books  for  clavwork 
ers.  Address, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  ina. 
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Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150  00  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Pivmo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORT  ANT— In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue, 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


CUTTING  WIRES 


We  beg  to  announce  that  we  are  now  making 
up  our  Red  Label  Piano  Wire  into  looped  wires 
ready  for  the  cutting-off  machine. 

Our  Wire  wears  well  and  our  Loops  last  long. 

A  postal  will  bring  our  Price  List  and  our 
Price  is  low. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 
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ferior  gears 


Machine- Molded  Gears 


One  to  6-inch  pitch 
and  larger.  Our  ma¬ 
chine-molded  gears 
last  longer  than  oth¬ 
ers,  give  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  under  actual  sci¬ 
entific  tests,  and  in  many 
cases  cost  no  more  than  in- 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  34. 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fulton  B  dg.,  Hudson  Terminal 
No.  50  Church  Street. 


Kilns 


Driers  Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 
for 

Clayworking  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BOOKS  FOR  BRICKMAKERS. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  “Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  .  2.00 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries  . 5.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  2.00 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FORM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.50 

“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott..  2.00 


Mailed,  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


A  HALF  INTEREST  IN  A 
PROSPEROUS  BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

A  one-half  interest  in  an  up-to-date  eastern  Tennessee  brick  plant, 
making  a  dry  pressed  white  and  red  brick,  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  fraction 
of  its  original  cost. 

The  plant  is  fully  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery,  having  six 
round  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  bricks  daily.  The  company  owns 
ample  clay  deposits  for  making  both  white  and  red  brick.  These  brick  sell 
for  $16  to  $18  a  thousand  and  find  ready  markets. 

The  plant  is  located  between  two  trunk  railroad  lines,  which  furnish 
excellent  shipping  facilities  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Quick  action  must  be  taken,  as  the  present  management  wishes  to 
make  speedy  settlement  of  present  affairs.  Full  particulars  obtained  by 
referring  to  file  No.  41,166  and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 

Copy  of  “Clays  of  the  Southeast ”  sent  on  request  to  all  applicants. 
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You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

jSecond  hand  ClayworR* 
ling  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
for  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 


|  You  Want 

I  a  Man  4 

l  for  any  position  or  a  post* 
jj  tion  in  any  connection 
1  with  the  ClayworKing 
!  Trades  use  the 


(1 

i 


I  The 


For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

Of  ... 


Clay=W  or  Ker. 

— —  RATES  1  — 


For  all  transient  advertisements,  task 
as^ForSale,*’  “Wanted,"  etc.,  tbs  ntl 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Avar* 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  IlM 
counts  as  two  lines. 


],  The  Beat,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Results, 


Trade 

Marks 

Trade 

You  should  register  your  trade  marks  in  the  Patent  Office. 
You  have  certain  rights  in  trade  marks  though  not  registered. 

Y  ou  should  respect  the  trade  mark  rights  of  others. 

You  should  make  others  respect  your  trade  mark  rights. 

You  should  consult  us  concerning  selection  and  use  of  trade 
marks 

You  should  register  your  trade  mark  in  foreign  countries. 

Names 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attorneys 

363  Broadway  ...  New  York  City 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  (Mar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label" 

Clinti  Wallis  Paint  Go., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

pntipiiM  s&s  SSS 

The  only  preventative  tor  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Pacing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THB  ONLY  MJCCBSSPUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  honrs: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3.S00  flvo-lnch  Pot*; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  " 

Write  for  Clronlar  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 


Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 

p.ttl.  Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 
flORFOliK,  Vfl. 


Phillips  <s  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  M  aterial  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JXE:  G£>y4 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK.  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


837=839  Commercial  National  BanK  Bldg. 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


ANY 

SIZE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wrs  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


T|e  Parta-lussell  mining  4  pianulacloig  to. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete,  including  ironwork. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOB  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

surface  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  Bros.™ 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kim  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  "Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANT* ALL  &  CO.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  <3  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E. 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 
USES . Henrich  Riea 

BRICKLAYING  . . 

. Owen  B.  Maglnnis 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 


BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 


KILN  RECORDS 


PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE 


Alfred  Crossley 


Frank  B.  Gilbreath 


W.  D.  Richardson 


•  •••••■ 


. C.  G.  Elliott 


ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE 


TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE 


C.  G.  Elliott 


W.  Billingsley 


$5.00 

5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 

.2! 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


wro&l 
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PYROMETERS 


A  Brown  Pyrometer  on 
your  kilns  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  months  in  the  saving 
in  fuel  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  ware  produced. 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  8. 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


on 


TURNTABLE  TROUBLES 

By  Installing  The  Universal  (Patented) 
Serpentine  Track  Ball-Bearing  Turntables. 

Jlsli  us.  Complete  proof  upon  request. 


TURNS  75%  EASIER  THAN 
OTHER  TURNTABLES. 


Get  GREEN  BOOK. 

The  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 


RUBBER-ITE  NO  PLY  SOLID  WOVEN  COTTON  BELTING 


FILLED  WITH  RUBBER=ITL  GUM. 


Especially  Adapted  for  Work  in  Brick  and  Tile  Plants. 

For  Conveyors  or  Power  Transmission. 

Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belting  is  absolutely  water  proof  and  heat  proof.  As  a 
conveyor  of  hot  material  it  has  no  equal.  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  has  no  plies 
to  separate.  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  made  in  different  thicknesses  to  meet  the 
different  requirements.  The  Light  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Belt  is  equal  to  a  single  leather 
or  four  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber.'  The  Medium  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is 
equal  to  light  double  leather  or  six  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber.  Heavy  Rubber-Ite  No 
Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  equal  to  double  leather  or  six  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber.  Extra 
Heavy  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  equal  to  heavy  double  leather  or  ten  ply  stitched 
canvas  or  rubber.  Manufactured  by 

The  Mcllroy  Belting  &  Hose  Co. 

Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished.  H & IHIX1  OH d  ,  Iticl. 


- _ 


REGENERATIVE 
CONTINUOUS  TUNNEL  KILN 

for 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Gas  Machinery  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Single 
Double 
and 
Triple 
Deck 
Dryer 
Cars 
Transfer 
•  and 
Dump 
Cars 
Turn¬ 
tables 
Switches 
and 

Trackage 

With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Bearing  and  Folding  Deck 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 
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OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

f- 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machine* 
can  he  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


{3T°  Send  for  Circular  and  Prlo#> 
List. 


CEORCE  CARNELL, 


1819, 1821  and  1823  Oermantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 

Eages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
ricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x9in.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


CLAY  HAULAGE, 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 


DAVENPORT  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOinOTIVE 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg. 

Chicago,  12  &  14  So.  Canal  St.  St.  Paul,  1308  Pioneer=Press  Bldg. 
New  York,  30  Church  St.  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave. 

F  H.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canadian  Representative. 


American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER  NEW  YORK 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 


YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


wasteT  heat 

DRYING 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE,  EVERY¬ 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St 
CHICAGO. 
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AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 

Pots, Cooking  Ware. 

Stoneware,  Etc. 

_ _ __  ■ 

YOU  CAN  INCREASE 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IF  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 

BAIRD  MACHINE  a  MFG.CO. 

GOEBEL  BLDG.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CLAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 


k 


DIRECTIONS 

After  removing  cap,  draw 
the  barrel  apart  where  it  is 
grooved,  until  the  place  that 
is  cut  out  for  the  finger  is  un¬ 
covered.  Press  down  the  bar 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  See  that 
the  pen  is  in  the  ink  deep 
enough  to  just  cover  the  end 
of  section  before  releasing 
the  pressure  on  the  bar. 
When  not  in  use  screw  the 
safety  cap  on  until  it  touches 
the  shoulder  on  barrel. 


We  will  send  this  gold-pointed  pen, 
postpaid,  and  The  Clay-Worker  for 
one  year  to  any  address  in  United 
States  and  Canada  for . 


$3.00 


No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time. 

No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect. 

3  GUARANTEES 

That  the  pen  in  this  holder  is  solid  gold,  14  kt.  fine. 

That  any  part  of  this  holder  showing  a  defect  will 
be  repaired  free  of  cost  (this  does  not  include  break¬ 
age.) 

That  the  sack  in  this  holder  is  guaranteed  for  two 
years.  We  will  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  that  show 
a  defect  in  that  time. 

Address 


THE  SAFETY  FOUNTAIN  PEN  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 

FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “  CERAMIC  ENGINEERING  ”  Free. 


Operating  an  Underground  Pump 

With  a  GANDY  BELT 


Mr.  A.  E.  Bendelari,  General  Man- 
ager  The  U nder writers’  Land  Co. ,  W ebb 
City,  Mo.,  writes:  “We  have  been  using  your 
W  belt  for  some  time  in  our  mill  work,  and  re-  ^ 
f  cently  bought  several  which  we  are  using  on 
motor-drivan  centrifugal  pump  work  under  ground. 
When  we  buy  a  Gandy  Belt  we  know  that  we  are 
getting  one  that  will  give  us  the  best  of  service.” 


The  GANDY  BELT 


brings  forth  letters  like  the  foregoing  almost  daily.  The 
Gandy  is  just  as  successful  in  the  Brick  field.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  of  an  extra  heavy  cotton  duck,  is  saturated  in 
a  compound  of  oils  that  make  it  water,  heat  and  steam 
proof,  and  while  its  first  cost  is  only  about  one-third 
that  of  leather  belting,  and  very  much  less  than  that 
of  rubber  belting,  it  does  the  work  equally  as  well, 
t  Samples  and  full  information  gladly  mailed  to  all 

interested. 

Hi  The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

fSHH  •  749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office,  88=90  Reade  St. 


CUT  YOUR  LABOR  COST 

The  accompanying-  letter  tells  how  one 
successful  brickmaker  is  doing  it. 
Further  particulars  for  the  asking. 

Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 

Consulting  Engineers, 

Clay  Specialists, 

Brickologists. 

Mechanical  Truckers  for  Conveying 
Bricks  from  Machine  to  Drying  Racks. 

Mechanical  Loaders  for  Handling 
Burnt  Bricks  from  Kilns. 

Cable  Conveyors  for  All  Purposes. 
Improved  Brick  Drying  and  Burning 
System. 

Complete  Clayworking  Plants  De¬ 
signed  and  Built. 

Expert  Advice. 


$  ^ 


W.  S.  GOODRICH 

MAHCFACTOFM  OF  AND  D«AL»*  I* 

Sand  Struck.  Face  and  Common 

B  R  1  C  K 


-V-;-'  Connected  by  Telephone 


Epping,  N.  H., 


May  15,  1915. 


Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co., 

Woolworth  Building, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Responding  to  your  inquiry  of  the  13th  inst.  as  to 
results  I  am  getting  with  the  Portable  Conveying  System  that  you 
installed  on  my  yard  here  last  Pall  for  conveying  the  pallets  of 
brick  from  my  brick  machine  into  the  alleyways  between  the  drying 
racks,  and  dispensing  with  tntckers.  Will  say  that  your  system  is 
working  perfectly  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it. 

I  am  making  50,000  Soft  Mud  bricks  per  day  and  an  using 
only  (2)  two  men  to  put  the  pallets  of  bricks  in  the  racks,  my 
farthest  rack  is  450  fetet  from  the  brick  machine  and  the  racks  are 
210  feet  long,  making  a  total  distance  of  more  than  650  feet  that 
the  bricks  are  conveyed  to  the  far  end  of  the  farthest  rack,  and 
it  13  done  with  ease. 

The  system  is  in  operation  every  working  day  and  speaks 
for  itself.  I  will  he  pleased  to  show  it  to  anyone  who  desires  to 
see  it.  Epping  is  easy  to  get  to,  being  about  50  miles  from  Boston 
and  my  plant  Is  within  a  stone* s  throw  of  the  railway  Station. 

Very  truly  yours, 

./ 
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and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 


Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Oept.  10  Detroit,  Mich. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


THE  GREATEST  ECONOMY 

is  effected  through  the  use  of  up-to- 
date  methods  and  equipment. 


The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

is  the  last  word  in  up-to-date  delivery  equip¬ 
ment.  Not  an  experiment,  but  proven  by  the 
most  thorough  tests  under  hardest  conditions. 

Slides  out  the  load  in  one  mtnute  and 
doesn’t  chip  a  brick.  No  complicated 
mechanism.  Capacity  1400  to  2000. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PANS. 


) 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


J-HE:  a r\-/l  WTO  ZZ. 
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NEVER  BEFORE 

5uch  an  Opportunity  to  Get  Into 
the  Brick  Business,  Where 
Big  Money  Can  be  Made. 

The  only  strictly  modern  common  brick 
plant  in  our  locality  of  500,000  is  for  sale. 
Stockholders  had  to  assume  manage¬ 
ment,  but  on  account  of  them  all  having 
other  large  interests,  can  not  give  any 
time  to  it,  plant  is  for  sale  at  a  big  sac¬ 
rifice.  Only  V/2  years  old.  25  acres  of 
clay.  Machinery  is  all  electrically  oper¬ 
ated. 

Brick  is  the  scarcest  commodity  in  our 
city.  Three  times  the  output  can  be  sold. 
All  hauled  on  wagons.  Capacity  can  be 
made  35,000  daily  and  sold  on  yard  for 
$6.50  per  thousand  and  produced  for 
$3.50  per  thousand.  $15,000  will  swing 
deal.  Some  capital  can  be  raised  locally. 

Address  J.  B.  VARELMAN, 
Lockland  P.  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I 


OUR 

COUNTERS 


Give  an  Alarm 
with  every 
Count . 

Never  Forget.. 

Never  Lie . 

COUNTERS 
for 

EVERY  PURPOSE 

Order  one  today  and 
STOP  GUESSING 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


in  Office  and  Factory: 

LLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

inch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

I  nnrlrkn  Fntr 


Above  shows  the  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer 
loading  common  brick.  Can  be  used  also  for  face 
or  fancy  brick,  paving  brick,  cement  or  concrete 
blocks,  building  and  drain  tile,  etc.,  wdthout  injury. 


Make  Your 
Brick  Plant 
Up  to  Date 

— easily  done  by  putting  in  a 
system  of  Mathews  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyers. 

—This  method  of  handling  your 
brick  from  kilns  into  cars 
will  make  you  independent 
of  your  wheeling  gang,  and 
enable  you  to  keep  up  with 
rush  orders  the  entire  sea¬ 
son — besides — 

— Saves  labor. 

— Saves  time. 

— Saves  pay-roll  expense. 

— Saves  brick, 

— Saves  worry  and  annoyance. 
— Use  any  kind  of  labor. 

— Load  in  stormy  weather. 

— Eliminates  expense  of  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  laying  runways. 

Now  used  by  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  brick  manufacturers  and 
orders  coming  in  every  day. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices  and 
complete  information.  Decide 
at  once  and  save  its  cost  this 
season.  It  will  pay  you  a  big 
profit  in  years  to  come. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  HAND  PRESS 


Our  Patent  Hand  Power  Dry  Press  is 
used  very  extensively  for  manufacturing 
ornamental  bricks  as  it  can  easily  be  fitted 
with  molds  to  make  the  different  designs. 
This  Press  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Bricks  made  on  this 
press  are  equal  in  hardness  and  density  to 
those  made  on  a  steam  power  press. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  dry 
press  machinery  and  brickyard  supplies. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Go. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Avenues, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


1)7 


A  MASTER  MODEL 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  EXTRAS 


19  Exclusive  Features  Found  in  No 
Other  Standard  Typewriter. 

ONE  STANDARD  MODEL  for  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

One  Typewriter  That  Does  the 
Work  of  Several. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


V  ■  E—  i  i  v  I  \  m  ml  ■—  m  t  i  W  ■  ■  9 

Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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C £>74  WO  21 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz”  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud’ brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 

THE  O.  B.  MENTZ  GO. 

Walllcill,  N.  v. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 
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11  •* 

I  Repeat  Orders  Our  Best 

ILvidence. 

The  Deckman— Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in¬ 
stalled  a  Dunn  cutter  in  their  Collinwood,  Ohio,  plant  in  1912  and 
have  now  placed  an  order  for  their  Carrollton,  Ohio,  plant. 

I  The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 

installed  their  first  cutter  in  December,  1912,  in  their  smaller  plant 
and  have  now  placed  an  order  for  another  cutter  for  their  large  plant. 


This  should  be  Sufficient  Proof  as  to  the 
Merit  of  Wire=Cut=Lug  Slocks  and  the 
Cutter  Used  in  Their  Manufacture. 

DOES  THIS  INTEREST  YOU? 

If  so,  write  at  once. 


Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co. 

Conneaut,  Ohio. 

Patented  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 


Mention  Th*  Clat-W obkxh. 
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THE,  CLAY=WORKE,R’S 


POCKET  KIT 


Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

1.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 

Yard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First-Class  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


0  Steal  Premium  Offer. 

This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Clay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop-Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc.  v 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  the  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  BELTS, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  The  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay  “Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY- WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 

beginning  with  the  . . issue.  Enclosed  find  $....„ 

Name . . . .  »  - 

(j) 

R  ostoffice ...  .  .  .  .  .  *  .  .  .  *.  .  ..  .  09..00 

Street  and  Number.  .  . . .  ...... 


County 


o  •» 


»  .  State  .  .  . 


o  o  o  •  O  O  O 
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Remember,  Mr.  Clayworker,  how 
you  have  lost  your  patience — and  re¬ 
ligion — working  with  the  old  Friction 
Clutch  Pulleys  you  have  been  using? 
How,  when  everything  else  was  run¬ 
ning  smoothly,  one  of  those  Pulleys 
would  act  up  and  cause  all  sorts  of 
trouble?  “Sure,”  you  say,  “how  could 
I  forget  it?”  Well,  with  the  kind  of 
Pulleys  you  now  use  you  will  not  have 
.much  chance  to 
forget  it,  but  we 
have  evolved  a 
new  P  u  1 1  e  y — 
the  Raymond 
Friction  Clutch 
Pulley — that 
will  relieve  you 
of  further  an¬ 
noying  clutch 
troubles. 

Heeding  the 
demand  of  the 
clay  trades  for  a 
dependable  Pul¬ 
ley,  we  referred 
the  matter  to  our 
Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  and 
requested  them 
to  work  out  a  so¬ 
lution.  This  de¬ 
partment,  after 
much  work  and 
•experimenting, 


has  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  Great¬ 
est  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  ever  made 
— one  that  is  thoroughly  efficient  and 
reliable,  simple  in  design,  easy  of  ad¬ 
justment,  perfect  in  balance,  positive 
and  absolute  in  action,  and  low  in  cost 
of  maintenance. 

This  new  Pulley  has  an  enormous 
clutching  power  which  exceeds  the 

strength  of  the 
heaviest  shaft¬ 
ings — and  yet, 
when  working 
on  a  full  load, 
the  Pulley  can 
easily  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  child. 

By  the  use  of 
these  Pulleys  in 
your  plant,  you 
will  save  many 
dollars  that  you 
are  now  losing 
in  wasted  time 
and  effort.  If 
you  are  suffic¬ 
iently  interested 
that  you  wish  to 
save  the  dollars, 
write  us  today 
for  further  infor¬ 
mation  regard¬ 
ing  this  wonder¬ 
ful  NEW  Pulley. 


The  C.  IV.  Raymond  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Automatic  BricR  Cutter 


will  boost  your  plant  another  rung  higher  up  the  ladder 
of  financial  success,  and  will  do  away  with  all  that 
“fussing  and  fuming”  occasioned  by  objection¬ 
able  features  of  earlier  model  cutters. 


FOR  COMMON  BRICK,  FIRE,  BRICK,  PAVING 

BRICK  OR  FACING  BRICK 


in  all  sizes,  this  machine  stands  unrivalled 


Months  of  demonstration  under  practical  con¬ 
ditions  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  perfect 
Cutter  in  the  “Mobile  No.  4.”  It  has  been 
built  to  overcome  all  Automatic  Brick  Cutter 
troubles,  and  will  operate  with  equal  perfec¬ 
tion  on  capacities  from 

20,000  to  100,000  Daily 


For  full  information  and  description  write  to 


1AYMOI® 


The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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If  you  have  one  of  these  machines  in  your  plant 


And  one  of  the 
nice  things 
about 

THE  BERG 
DRY  PRESS 

is  that  it  does  not 
require  the 
services  of  a  high- 
salaried  man 
to  keep  it 
going.  Most 
anyone  with  a  little 
mechanical  . 
ability  can  operate 
it  with  ease  and 
success. 


The  chief 
characteristics  of 
the  machine  are 

SIMPLICITY, 
STRENGTH  and 
STAYING  QUALITY. 

Keep  a  BERG 
working  steadily 
and  you’ll  actually 
be  turning  the 
clay  into  dollars. 

Let  us  more 
fully  explain  this 
widely-used 
DRY  PRESS.  It 
will  help  you. 


THE  RAYMOND 
GEAR  and 
FRICTION 
HOIST 

combines 
numerous 
desirable 
features 
unknown  to 
other  ma¬ 
chines  in  its 
field. 


Maximum 

tractive 

power  and 

complete 

control 

of  empty 

cars 

assured 

when 

this 

HOIST 

is 

used. 


THE  RAYMOND  GEAR  AND  FRICTION  HOIST 


TIDE  C  W.  !AYM©OT  COMPANY 


The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  3,  A. 

Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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TSo®  Ernelksaulkair 


That's  the  way  the  new 

CWR  BRICK  MACHINE 


has  already  been  characterized. 


OUR  LATEST  AND  GREATEST  ACHIEVEMENT 

Just  to  look  upon  this  wonderful  machine 
and  see  it  work  creates  a  longing  to  call  it 
your  own — a  longing  that  will  steadily  grow 
as  you  labor  and  worry  and  foot  the  repair 
bills  on  that  old  machine  you  use. 

THE  CWR  IS  MASSIVE  AND  STRONG 

and  yet  is  so  well-built  that  for  light  run¬ 
ning,  high  speeds  and  heavy  duty  IT  FAR 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHER  MA¬ 
CHINES  OF  ITS  KIND. 

FOR  SMALL  PLANTS  AS  WELL  AS  LARGE  ONES 

If  you  will  write  us  today,  we  will  send  you 
a  complete  description  of  this  latest  and 
best  brick  machine. 


f IE  C  W„  EAYMOiD  €©MPM! 


The  Strongest  Power  in  the  World  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  been  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  BricKyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  -  -  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  ®  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 


By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel- 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Cla.y=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.10 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50  3.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00  5.50 


Value .  $8.00 


CLAY-WORKER  . 

Outing . 

Brickbuilder  . . 

.  ...  $2.00 
. . . .  3.00 
. . . .  5.00 

OUR  PRICE 

$7.85 

Value . 

. . .  .$10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Dealers’  Record . 

Cosmopolitan  . 

_ $2.00 

....  1.00 
. . . .  1.50 

3.25 

Value . 

. ...  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Collier’s  . 

Current  Literature . 

.  . .  .  $2.00 
. . . .  5.00 

. . . .  3.00 

8.50 

Value . 

....$10.50 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Brickbuilder  . 

Uncle  Remus . 

. . . .  $2.00 
. . . .  5.00 

. . . .  1.00 

6.10 

Value . 

....  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Physical  Culture . . 

Saturday  Evening  Post.  . . , 

. . .  .  $2.00 
. . . .  1.50 

. . . .  1.50 

3.70 

Value . . 

....  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Review  of  Reviews . . 

Ladies’  Home  Journal. . . . 
Everybody’s  . 

_ $2.00 

. . . .  3.00 
. . . .  1.50 

. . . .  1.50 

5.35 

Value . . 

. ...  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Motor  .  3.00 

Pearson’s  .  1.50 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.00 


5.75 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Etude .  1.50 

American  .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Modern  Priscilla .  1.00 


3.55 


3.15 


$8.00 


$4.50 


Value 


Value 


r~ - 
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CLAY-WORKER . 

_ $2.00 

OUR  PRICE 

Lippincott’s . 

....  3.00 

Metropolitan . 

....  1.50 

$4.25 

Value . 

....  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

_ $2.00 

World’s  Work . 

. . . .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  . 

. . . .  5.00 

7.35 

CLAY-WORKER . 

- $2.00 

OUR  PRICE 

St.  Nicholas . 

....  3.00 

Travel . . 

$6.25 

Value . 

....  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

_ $2.00 

Independent . . 

4.50 

American  Boy . 

Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50  3.75 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


5.00 


4.35 


Value . $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50  3.75 


Value .  $5.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 


Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.50 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

American .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 


3.75 


9.75 


3.95 


3.65 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00  5.95 


Value . $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 

American . 1.50  5  30 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Dealers’ Record .  1.00  3.15 

Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Everybody’s . . .  1.50  3.70 

« 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine  1.00 

Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  7.00 

Value . $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 

want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 


I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postoffice 


Street  and  No . State 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 


Value 


$6.00 
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STOP,  LOOK  and  LISTEN! 

The  Indiana  Brick  Company 

Used  two  different  makes  brick  machines,  found  they  would  not  do  the  work  The 
Potts  Horizontal  BricR  Machine  would  do,  so  discarded  same.  So  would  the 
other  brick  manufacturers  if  they  knew  what 

The  Potts  Machinery  will  do,  and  the  service  the  Potts  Co.  gives. 

READ  BELOW. 

If  it’s  used  on  a  brickyard  Potts  has  it. 

Get  the  habit  of  writing-  us.  It  will  save  you  money  in  the  end. 

i  The  Potts  Horizontal  Brick 

Machine 

is  Simple,  Strong  and  Durable. 

All  gears  steel  and  semi-steel. 

All  gears  guarded. 

Two  complete  turns  of  pug  shaft  to  each  mold 
filled 

W iper  wings  pass  press  four  times  to  each  mold. 
No  working  parts  underneath  machine  or  in 
clay  to  get  out  of  order. 

Weight  of  machine  16,000  lbs. 

Write  for  catalog. 


v  •  s  M 


Potts  Belt  Mold  Sander. 

Built  to  do  the  work. 

No  extra  power  required  to  operate  this 
machine. 

Easy  on  molds  as  well  as  belts. 

Simple  in  construction. 

Shipping  weight  900  lbs. 


'Style  “A”  Mold  Sander. 


Style  “P”  Disintegrator. 

Potts  Disintegrators. 

Made  in  five  different  sizes. 

Capacity  for  25,000  to  100,000  brick. 
Rolls  have  chilled  face  %  to  y^-m.  deep. 
Bars  are  easily  removed  and  can  be  re¬ 
placed  at  very  little  expense  and  time. 
Write  for  our  latest  catalog. 


Write  us  when  in  need  of  anything  such  as  Wheelbarrows, 
TrucKs,  Sand  Dryers,  Mold  Washers,  Turntables  and  Molds. 


STOP,  READ  and 
THEN  THINK. 

What  one  of  the  leading 
BricK  Manufacturers  of 
Indiana  has  to  say. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — Relative  to  the  working  of  your  machines,  two  of  which  we  have 
installed  at  our  plant,  we  desire  to  say  that  the  same  have  given  us  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  making  a  perfect  brick  in  every  repect. 

At  one  time  we  operated  five  of  your  Horizontal  Brick  Machines.  At  two  dif¬ 
ferent  times  we  got  away  from  your  machinery  and  installed  two  different  makes, 
but  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  discover  our  mistake  and  we  set  them  out  and  rein¬ 
stalled  all  Potts  Machines.  We  consider  there  is  none  better. 

Respectfully,  THE  INDIANA  BRICK  CO., 
Per  F.  W.  Makepeace. 


Let  us  Know 
your 
wants. 


Write  us  at  once  for  our  catalog. 

C.  «S  A.  POTTS  <S  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  can  fill 
your 
order. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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BRICK  MACHINES 


The  Duke 
The  Monarch 
The  Quaker 


Mold  Sanders 


Disintegrators 


and  Barrows 


Crushers 


At  the  midsummer 
season,  when  you  are 
unexpectedly  in  need  of 
something,  wire  us  at  our  ex-  • 
pense  for  quotations;  we  will  wire 


EXTRA  HEAVY  BURNT  BRICK  BARROW 


equipped  with  the  celebrated 
Wellington  End  Roller  Bearings 
(at  each  end  of  axle.) 


Pugmills 

Cars 

Hoists 

Molds 

Trucks 


ROLLER  BEARING  BRICK  BARROW 


DETAIL  OF 
END  ROLLER 
BEARING 


STEEL  SLAT  BARROW 


reply  and  serve  you  quick. 


SPRING  BRICK  BARROW 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  maKe  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor¬ 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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There  is  a  Standard  in  Everything 


“New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricR  Machine. 

This  machine  is  built  for  service  and  has  never  failed  to  make  money 
for  the  purchaser.  As  an  evidence  of  this  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the 
brick  made  in  New  England,  the  home  of  the  New  Haven  Machine,  are 
made  on  New  Haven  Machines.  Write  for  catalogue. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

HAVEN,  CONN. 


In  soft  mud  brick  machines  the  New  Haven  is  the  Standard.  Equalled 
by  few  and  surpassed  by  none.  The  New  Haven  machine  is  built  to  last. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wohkeb. 


We  also  build  Horizontal  Brick  Machines,  Automatic  Cutters, 
Crushers,  Pug  Mills,  Peeders,  Dry  Pans  and  a  full  line  of  stiff- 
mud  machines. 

ASK  FOR  COMBLBTB  CATALOG. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


We  build  and  guarantee  both  upright  and  horizontal  patterns 
in  several  sizes,  and  can  furnish  you  with  just  the  proper  machine 

to  suit  your  clay,  your  methods 
and  your  local  conditions.  Brewer 
Drain  Tile  Machines  are  the  old¬ 
est  and  the  newest;  are  built  by 
people  who  have  been  at  it  for 
50  years  and  know  how  to  do  it. 
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DRAIN  TILE  MACHINES 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


For  further  information  address 


J.  C.  STEELE,  &  SONS, 

STATESVILLE,,  N.  C. 


^>/7r 


(HOUSING  REMOVED) 

No.  6  BricK  Machine,  Capacity  50,000  to  150,000 

A  brick  machine  of  largest  capacity  with  single  gear  driving  mechanism  of  new  and  improved  de- 
sign. 

Tested  for  hours  at  a  speed  of  45  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  auger  shaft.  Remember,  engine 
speed  and  auger  shaft  speed  are  fixed  speeds,  and  the  less  transmitting  appliances  between  them,  the 
less  power  required. 

This  machine  has  only  two  gears  and  four  bearings— a  reduction  of  three  bearings,  two  gears  and 
one  shaft,  as  compared  with  most  machines  of  large  size. 

The  bearings  are  very  large — from  4}/2  in.  x  15  in.  to  9  in.  x  18  in. 

The  friction  clutch  pulley  runs  loose  on  a  7-Hj  in.  x  18  in.  bearing. 

The  gear  is  very  large,  thereby  reducing  tooth  load  and  side  strain  on  bearings  to  a  minimum; 
therefore  reducing  power  required,  wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum. 

Gears  are  cut,  pinion  being  steel.  Housed  and  run  in  oil  bath. 

Thrust  bearing  of  most  approved  design,  in  front  of  gear;  less  than  half  frame.  Outer  end  of  auger 
shaft  supported  on  out-board  stand,  thereby  getting  distance  between  bearings,  and  again  reducing  side 

strain  and  friction. 

Sills  are  very  heavy  “I”  beams  with  heavy  channel  for  side  strain. 

Machine  can  be  taken  to  pieces  without  elevating  any  part;  will  run  equally  well  in  either  direction. 

Cutter  driving  mechanism  entirely  separated  from  more  important  wearing  parts,  and  get  any  speed 
in  either  direction. 

Standard  auger  shaft  for  brick  made  of  steel,  9>4  in.  in  diameter,  with  inserted  adjustable  steel 
knives,  and  renewable  wearing  surface  or  shell.  Also  equipped  with  a  system  of  continuous  augers  and 
bushings,  telescoping  mouthpiece,  etc.,  for  any  kind  of  hollow  ware.  In  this  case,  the  shell  is  left  o 
and  knives  fit  over  shaft. 

A  close  examination  will  reveal  many  interesting  points  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention. 
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An  experience  of  over  20  years  is  back  of 
BONNOT  Machinery.  There  is  no  charge 
for  that — but  you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 


We  build  Auger  Brick  Machines  in  capacity  from  20,000  to  125,000  daily  output; 
combined  Pug  Mills  and  Brick  Machines  of  the  same  capacity,  automatic  cutting 
tables  having  decided  advantages.  Also  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Represses,  Screens,  Etc. 


CUTS  BRICK  WITHIN  18  INCHES  OF  DIE.  CAPACITY  10,000  BRICK  PER  HOUR. 

NO  FRICTION  OR  OTHER  AGGRAVATIONS. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  Face  Brick 

This  Rotary  Cutter  has 


TWO  DECIDED  ADVANTAGES. 


FIRST: — It  cuts  brick  within  30  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die  so  that  there  is  no 
long  bar  of  clay  to  push  and  swell  your  column  or  spoil  the  shape. 


SECOND: — The  center  fastening  for  cutting  wire  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  shearing 
cut  entirely  through  the  column  and  not  finish  with  a  straight  or  vertical  cut  as  some 
rotary  cutters  do. 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Especially  adapted  for  making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Get  our  No.  20  Catalogue,  just  issued,  describing  a  full  line  of  Brick 
Machinery. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic 
Cutting  Tables,  Repress,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators, 
Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg.,  CANTON,  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


See  ad  on  page  3. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
end  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement,, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeh. 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13^2  in.  by  lyi  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour — 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  Thi  Clay- Worker. 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


otffitEStim 
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We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


i 

Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Alles  Road,  from  Ridge  Avenue,  Looking  East;  Winnetka,  Ill.  Brick  Paving  Filled  With  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


The  ideal  filler  for  the  joints  of  a  brick  or  block  pavement— 

1 —  Must  provide  for  the  expansion  of  each  brick  in  hot  weather. 

Sand  O.  K.,  asphalt  O.  K.,  cement  fails,  pitch  O.  K. 

2 —  Must  keep  the  waterproof  seal  intact  when  the  bricks  contract  in  cold  weather 

Sand  fails,  asphalt  fails,  cement  fails,  pitch  O.  K. 

3 —  Must  be  easy  to  apply  correctly:  Sand  O.  K.,  asphalt  fails,  cement  fails, 

4 —  Must  permit  temporary  removals  for  track  and  pipe  repairs: 

Sand  O.  K.,  asphalt  O.  K.,  cement  fails,  pitch  O.  K. 

5 —  Must  prevent  cracks,  bulges,  explosions  and  rumbling: 

Sand  O.  K.,  asphalt  O.  K.,  cement  fails,  pitch  O.  K. 

6 —  Must  stay  waterproof  as  long  as  the  pavement  lasts: 

Sand  fails,  asphalt  fails,  cement  fails,  pitch  O.  K. 

7 —  Must  provide  grooved  footing:  Sand  O.  K.,  asphalt  O.  K.,  cement  fails,  pitch  O.  K 

8 —  Must  be  cheap:  Sand  O.  K.,  asphalt  fails,  cement  fails,  pitch  O.  K. 
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BARRETT  MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


New  York 
Cleveland 


Chicago 

Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 
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St.  Louis 
Seattle 


Boston 

Kansas  City 


Cincinnati 
Corey,  Ala. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans  are  being  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and 
the  cost  of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less. 
They  ALWAYS  give  satisfaction. 


1 1  ii  i  m  m  i 
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Write  us  for  de= 
scriptive  matter 
explaining  their 
many  superior 
points.  We  will 
also  send  you  a 
list  of  hundreds  of 
satisfied  users,  to 
any  one  of  whom, 
we  are  pleased  to 
refer. 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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For  compactness,  strength  and  general  ability,  this  machine  can  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  single  machine.  It  is  very  heavily  built  throughout,  and  if  a  com¬ 
bined  machine  is  not  desired,  your  very  best  consideration  is  due  this  most  excellent 
machine.  The  gears  are  all  cut  steel  and  run  in  oil.  Can  be  furnished  for  either 
brick  or  hollow  ware,  and  give  the  best  possible  service  in  well  prepared  clay.  If 
you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  Thjc  Clat-Wobxxb. 
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Automatic  Table  for  Multiple  Cutting  of  Hollow  Ware 


Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table 


The  Table  that  is  rapidly  becoming-  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  brick  table  made.  It  gives  an  absolute  down  cut,  and  a  fine  quality  of 
ware,  with  the  least  worry  and  expense.  If  you  need  a  good  brick  table,  ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  this  one. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-W okkeb. 
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We  Manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of 

BRICK  MACHINERY 

And  Mahe  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


Extra  Heavy  Burnt  BricK  Barrow 
Price  $7.50 
The  Best  One  Made 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 
(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 


Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  a  Labor=Saver. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAVE  THAT  MONEY 


You  can’t  afford  to  use 
labor  where  electricity  will 
do  the  work. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  our 

LAKEWOOD  LINE 

Single,  Double  or  Triple 

Transfers. 

Built  to  specifications  only. 


Lakewood  Electric  Double  Transfer  No.  901 


LAKEWOOD  LINE 


T(e  OHio  Goramlo  EngiBoerJng  to. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  Catalogue  Is  Ready 
For  You. 


555  W.  Quincy  St.,  Chicago 

1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St.,  Quebec 


Mention  Thb  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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A  CITY  REBUILT  OF  BRICK. 

iraham  Building,  Central  and  Harlow  Streets,  Bangor,  Me.  The  First  Building  Finished  After  the  Fire  of  1911. 


Published  Monthly  by 


T. A. RANDALL  Cf  CO.  INDIANAPOLIS. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Page  192 
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Pages  131,  133,  135  and  136 
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The  Original  Exhaust  Steam  Drier 


The  National  Drier  is  built  to  use  exhaust  steam 
daytime  and  live  steam  at  night.  It  is  THE  drier 
that  produces  brick  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  has  no 
equal  and  we  are  willing  to  back  it  with  a  guarantee 
that  is  a  real  Guarantee. 

We  manufacture  Oars  of  All  Kinds. 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 


Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 

MUELLER  BROS. 

1436  MacKlind  Ave,,  (on  Frisco  Tracks)  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

e 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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BEFORE  BUYING 

BETTER  CONSIDER 


BONNOT 

Our  line  of  machinery  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  country. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  AUGER  MACHINES  OR  COMBINED 
MACHINES  FOR  ANY  CAPACITY  FROM 
25,000  TO  125,000  DAILY. 

AUTOMATIC  TABLES,  EITHER  ROTARY  OR  RECIP¬ 
ROCATING,  REPRESSES,  DRY-PANS,  PUG 
MILLS,  SCREENS,  CARS,  ETC. 


GET  OUR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  COMPLETE  LINE. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg.,  CANTON  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


See  additional  ad«  on  pages  234  and  235. 
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No.  217-E. 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


TLAS  CAR  &  /WFG 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


- - - ~  -  - -  - — 

PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 


No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


(JO 
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f  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

^  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 


There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 


If  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 
Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 


H  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 


*[  With  quotation  wre  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 
^  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


f  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 
During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

S/WIING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bearing. 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car 


sr ' 
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That  our  efforts  have 
been  appreciated  by 
the  Clayworkers  of 
the  country  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  the  Leaders 
in  America  in  the  De¬ 
signing  of  Complete 
Plants  and  the  install¬ 
ing  of  Waste  Heat 


L.  E.  RODGERS 

Buffalo,  Kansas,  May  28, 1908. 

L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  twenty-eight  (28)  track  Waste  Heat  Dryer  installed  under  your  plans  about  a  year  ago  is  work¬ 
ing  splendidly  and  has  been  doing  so  ever  since  completion.  Both  fans  and  engine  trot  right  along  twenty-four  (24) 
hours  every  day,  and  neither  of  them  have  complained  since  the  steam  was  turned  into  them.  We  are  drying  from 
eighty  (80)  to  one  hundred  (100)  thousand  paving  brick  every  day,  with  an  average  loss  of  less  than  3%,  where  our 
loss  with  our  old  equipment  was  over  20  %  with  a  capacity  of  only  fifty  (50)  to  sixty  (60)  thousand  per  day,  same 
number  of  tracks. 

We  wish  also  to  compliment  you  especially  on  the  thorough  manner  in  which  you  get  up  your  blue  prints,  etc. 
Every  detail  worked  out  absolutely  correct,  and  our  workmen  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  doing  all  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  without  any  “guess  work.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  of  your  prospective  customers  visit  and  examine  our  plant  at  any  time. 

Wishing  you  success,  we  are.  Respectfully  yours,  BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY. 

(Signed)  H.  J.  Huiskamp,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


Buffalo,  Kansas,  May  5,  1913. 

L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  Our  dryer  is  still  doing  the  best  of  work  without  any  alterations  except  additions  thereto,  made 
necessary  by  increase  of  our  output.  Yours  respectfully,  BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY. 

(Signed)  By  H.  J.  Huiskamp,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  Street  CH 


fOR  DRYERS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


fl°Yl>  3&ICK  PREss 

SPECIAL 

patented 

;  I  SHOLM  BOV  p  &  Wilii  E 
CHICACd 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCE  D= PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting1  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearing's,  Koller. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Mcllroy  Belting  Co.,  The 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving) 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Fav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

-Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Burning  and  Drying  Systtms. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfrtd. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 
Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hesslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  •&  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic.  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &•-  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond,- Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co..  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  133.) 
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Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

<DC0,  ANDERSON.  IND 


mmw 


kserso'H 


NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


'.  '7'Wr 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Dryer  Care. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 


Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 
Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors*) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 
American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Eaird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H- 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co- 
Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  135.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co. ,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


“We  would  build  better, 
But  we  can't. 

“We  could  build  cheaper, 
But  we  won't." 


Send  for  catalog. 


>V\  [-'ll  ESTABL1SHED-1S62-  ,  k|  Q0- 

‘^un-rice-clerkin 

^KRON,OHIO-UoS.A' 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 


WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

STANDARD  SIZE.S 

Type  0,  18  Tons,  5/s  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  yk  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons,  lys  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  ?4  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons,  1^  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  1 %  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  difficult  shales. 

4  he  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 

THE  THEW  ADT0MATIC  SHOVEL  C0„  Lorain,  Ohio 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard,  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

■Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Prames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Knives. 

<See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Erick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets, 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanising  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clei  kin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
ei  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  iVks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Bails  and  Bailway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Becording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

ThePest  and  Most  ‘Practical 
and  for  Jill  Capacities . 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  ctnd  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Itlo. 


Lieber’s  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


Long  Distance 
’Phone 

Bell,  Main  235. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving-  Steam  Shovels. 
The  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New7  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thewr  Auto  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W.  - 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 
Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wrire.) 


CROSSLE.Y  The  Name  That  Stands  for  Quality. 

(Every  Machine  We  Sell  is  Our  Agent  Because  it  Sells  Another.) 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  Electrical,  Porcelain,  Tile,  Clayworking,  Clay  Washing  and  Refining  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  INSTALLATIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

CROSSLEY’S  WET  OR  DRY  PAN 

This  machine  is  built  in  two  sizes,  four  feet  and  six 
feet,  and  can  be  made  with  either  a  screen  or  solid 
plate.  Note  the  rigidity  of  construction  which  is  su¬ 
perior  to  any  machine  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 


We  lay  out  your  buildings,  placing  the  necessary 
machinery  in  same  in  the  most  approved  manner,  fur¬ 
nishing  boilers,  engines,  motors,  etc.,  and  turn  same 
over  to  you  ready  for  use. 

Onr  thirty -five  years  of  experience  in  this  line  has 
made  us  experts  and  our  engineering  department  is  al¬ 
ways  at  your  service,  and  if  you  have  any  knotty  prob¬ 
lems,  submit  them  to  us. 

THE  CROSSLEY  MACHINE  CO., 

General  Machinists  and  Founders  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 

and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


-Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


Our  Machines 


are 


BUSINESS 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 


COME 


If  not — DON’T 


STEVENSON’S 


WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Presses  Going 
Like  Hot  Cakes 

Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 

and 

NEVER  WERE 


Our  Presses 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 

Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  “from  Missouri”? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 

and 

We’IlShowYou 


LISTEN 


YOU 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

\ 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


CO-OPERATIVE.  RESPONSIBLE.  CONSERVATIVE. 


Fire  insurance  on  clayworking  plants  exclusively. 

Are  you  the  “Clay  Manufacturer”  who  has,  during  the  life  of  his  plant, 
paid  for  fire  insurance,  in  premiums 

$27,594.00 

with  no  FIRE  LOSSES,  NO  RETURNS? 

This  is  a  Business  Waste. 

A  membership  in  the  Bureau  would  give  you  fire  insurance  protection 
at  ACTUAL  COST. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  list  of  our  members,  which  includes 
many  of  the  largest  clayworking  concerns  in  the  country. 

We  can  accept  satisfactory  lines  on  eligible  plants. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  Tn*  Clat-Wobkeb 


C£>-rt  &.7CJZZL 


HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection,  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  National  Paying  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  I 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets:  | 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.”  I 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,”  1 

address  WILL  P.  blair,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brotnernood  or  Locornotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  OOio  | 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tilritied  Sliaie  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

THURBER  BRICK  COMPANY  \ 

Manufacturers  of  ^ 

THURBER  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK  AND  BRICK  1 

ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  General  Sales  Agent,  | 

Works  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  | 

PA 'building  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  foundation1* 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  111. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  III. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

PROMENADE  TILE  1 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 


Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


TheDeckmanDuty 

CLEVELA5 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


%&&>  THE: 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Marion  BrickWorks 

Montezuma,  Ind. 


MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK* 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres.  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company,  1 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 

PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

&.»  *■'»,  1 

\  ;j  ^  v 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  brick.  ^ 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  . 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves-  1 
tlgatlon  and  comparison  hy  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material,  i 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND.  = 

CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 

_ _ _ _ _ — - - - 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays, 
lin,  and  Fire  and  GQoulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 

Tears,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Blooafleld,  Treat,  and  Manater) 

J  P  0.  Bos  413.  METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK, 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 

PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVINGTON  BRICK  CO. 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  ot  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 


Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty=Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL.; 


Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 

For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire=Clay  Shapes 


KEYSTONE  NUJTBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 
l]/2  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 

as  20  inches. 

Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=Nickel  Steel. 


STEEL  Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen- 
CROSS-HEAD.  sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 

are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAOO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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DRIED  DRY 

BY  THE  STANDARD  NATURAL  DRAFT  PROCESS 

'HE  STANDARD  Brick  Drier  will  take  your  green  clay  in  at  one 
end;  and  turn  the  brick  out  at  the  other  end  thoroughly  dry  through 
and  through— without  checking  or  cracking. 

No  matter  what  variety  of  clay  you  use,  The  Standard  Natural 
Draft  Steam  Process  is  readily  and  perfectly  adaptable  to  suit  the  special 
requirements  of  that  particular  clay — if  it’s  worth  making  into  brick. 

The  hundreds  of  Standard  Brick  Dners  in  use  are  drying,  success¬ 
fully,  all  Varieties  of  clays — demonstrating  the  truth  of  our  claim  that  The 
Standard  Drying  Process  is 


O.K. 


For  Every  Clay 


W e  guarantee  the  complete  success  of  The  Standard  Drying 
Equipment  in  each  case.  And  our  guaranty  is  a  written  one  that 
covers  both  quality  and  quantity  of  drying.  Catalog  for  the  asking. 
Estimates,  too.  Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1547 
McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Official  Oruan  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  4ssociation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  CITY  REBUILT  OF  BRICK. 


Bangor,  Maine,  Profits  by  Experience  and  Replaces  Its  Tem¬ 
porary  Buildings  With  Imperishable  Brick. 

THIS  IS  a  TALE  of  a  city  rebuilt  in  brick.  Two  years 
ago  Bangor,  Me.,  suffered  the  most  disastrous  con¬ 
flagration  in  its  history,  when  a  third  of  the  business 
■section  and  one-seventh  of  the  residential  section  was  wiped 
out  by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  about  $3,500,000.  Today,  Bangor's 
business  section  is  rising  triumphant  from  its  ruins  in  hand¬ 
some  brick  build¬ 
ings  of  great  varie¬ 
ty  and  beauty 
which  have  been  a 
revelation  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  section. 

They  have  realized 
completely  the  fact 
that  brick  is  the 
most  beautiful  ma¬ 
terial  with  which 
to  build,  that  it  is 
being  continually 
developed  so  tha.t 
new  facings  may 
always  be  had,  and 
that  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  far  from 
being  conservative 
and  old-fashioned, 
are  in  advance  of 
the  times  with 
their  modern  wares 
for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  artistic 
buildings.  In  every  case,  the  structures  that  have  replaced 
those  of  before  the  fire  are  far  superior.  They  represent  the 
best  in  up-to-date  architecture,  and  the  combined  effect  in 
Bangor’s  business  center  is  remarkably  fine.  The  Queen  City 
of  the  East,  as  Bangor  is  known  throughout  New  England, 
now  shines  among  her  sister  cities  as  having  some  of  the  best 
buildings  of  any  city  of  her  size  in  the  East. 

One  of  the  largest  blocks  built  since  the  fire,  and  the 
first  ready  for  occupancy,  is  that  of  John  R.  Graham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bangor  Railway  and  Electric  Company.  It  is 


six  stories  in  height,  built  of  gray  brick,  a  new  shade  to  Ban¬ 
gor,  and  occupies  a  prominent  position  at  the  corner  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Harlow  streets.  There  is  a  string  of  electric  lights 
across  the  cornice  which  are  illuminated  at  night  and  show 
up  the  building  to  wonderful  advantage.  Near  by  is  the 
brick  postoffice  building,  a  temporary  structure,  built  by  Mr. 
Graham  for  the  government,  to  house  the  postoffice  until 
the  new  one  is  completed  in  1915.  The  Windsor  Hotel,  newly 
built  of  tapestry  brick,  three  stories  high,  is  admired  by 
many.  It  replaces  the  old  Windsor,  a  wooden  hotel. 

At  the  corner  of  State  and  Harlow  streets,  four  small 
brick  buildings  of  tasteful  design  have  been  completed.  The 

Largay  building, 
shown  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  of  the 
photograph,  has  a 
lemon  shade  of 
brick  that  is  new 
to  Bangor.  Next 
to  it  is  the  Adams 
building,  of  Brewer 
pressed  brick,  then 
the  B.  C.  M.  build¬ 
ing,  of  tapestry 
brick,  and  on  the 
corner  is  the  hand¬ 
some  Pearl  block, 
five  stories  high, 
of  Brewer  pressed 
brick,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  Adams  build¬ 
ing,  adjoining,  of 
the  same  material. 

On  Exchange 
street,  a  note¬ 
worthy  group  is 
that  between  York 
and  State  streets.  As  shown  in  the  photograph,  the  Brown 
&  White  building  is  on  the  extreme  left,  and  the  Sterns  build¬ 
ing  on  the  right.  The  Brown  &  White  block  is  of  buff  brick, 
and  the  Sterns  structure  is  built  of  chocolate-hued  brick,  with 
green  metal  trimmings,  most  artistic. 

On  Columbia  street  Dr.  T.  U.  Coe  has  built  twin  brick 
blocks  of  Brewer  pressed  brick,  four  stories  in  height,  among 
the  best  in  the  city.  He  has  also  built  a  substantial  two- 
story  office  building. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Eastern  Trust  building,  a  six- 


A  Prominent  Corner  in  Bangor,  With  its  New  and  Imposing  Brick  Front. 
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story  structure  of  Brewer  pressed  brick,  has  been  completed; 
the  Bangor  Real  Estate  building,  six  stories,  of  yellowT  brick, 
is  in  process  of  construction;  the  Stetson  building,  at  the 
corner  of  Central  street  and  Kenudskeag  stream,  is  just 
being  started  by  George  Wilbur  &  Son,  the  contractors;  the 
$400,000  library,  of  yellow  brick,  the  $150,000  library  to  match, 
are  nearing  completion,  and  Pope  D.  McKinnon  is  just  start¬ 
ing  on  a  large  moving  picture  theater  to  be  built  of  Brewer 
brick. 

There  are  many  buildings  to  go  up  before  Bangor  Is  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt.  Among  these  is  the  new  $300,000  postoffice, 
for  which  bids  are  asked.  The  specifications  call  for  four 
alternatives  of  material,  but  all  stipulate  the  rear  two  sides, 
on  Park  street,  and  next  to  the  church,  shall  be  of  light 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  ADVERTISING. 


ADVERTISING  HAS  COME  to  be  such  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  modern  business  and  industrial  world  that 
it  is  really  entitled  to  be  classed  as  a  business  itself. 
Classed  as  a  business,  however,  and  carefully  analyzed,  it 
shows  itself  to  be  conducted  many  times  on  anything  else 
but  true  business  lines.  It  is  too  often  called  “the  advertis¬ 
ing  game,”  and  it  is  really  made  a  game  of  instead  of  real 
business. 

Taking  it  in  the  light  of  a  game  of  contesting  parties  for 
business,  a  man  who  goes  in  to  play  it  seriously  often  em¬ 
ploys  himself  a  coach  in  the  form  of  some  advertising  agen- 


Fireproof  Brick  Buildings  That  Have  Replaced  Those  Destroyed  by  Bangor’s  Great  Fire. 


brick,  and  it  is  a  certainty  that  many  thousand  of  these  will 
be ,  needed  for  construction  work.  The  property  owners  of 
Bangor  have  learned  by  experience  that  it  pays  to  build 
imperishable  buildings,  and  so  brick,  largely  of  local  manu¬ 
facture,  is  now  the  favored  material,  and  should  be  in  every 
substantial  city  in  America. 


PUTTING  IT  UP  QUICK. 


William,  who  was  erecting  an  edifice  out  of  building 
blocks,  showed  such  unusually  bungling  workmanship  that 
his  father,  who  is  a  carpenter,  took  him  to  task. 

“What  kind  of  a  shack  do  you  call  that?”  he  asked  the  boy. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  papa,”  replied  William,  “I’m  building 
it  to  rent.” — Youagstown  Telegram. 


cy.  If  it  so  happens  that  he  wins  out  in  the  first  season’s 
tournament  he  is  rather  inclined  to  employ  the  same  coach 
again  and  try  it  a  second  time.  If  he  fails  to  win  out,  how¬ 
ever,  his  coach  gets  part  of  the  blame  and  he  casts  about 
for  some  other  coach  next  year  or  else  retires  from  the  field. 
He  doesn’t  analyze  this  business  as  he  should  and  handle  it 
as  a  business,  but  makes  too  much  of  a  game  out  of  it,  and 
sometimes  it  becomes  a  game  of  chance  that  is  almost  re¬ 
lated  to  a  species  of  gambling. 

We  should  really  take  advertising  out  of  the  game  class 
and  put  it  on  a  business  basis  with  the  same  careful  analysis 
and  methods  that  are  used  in  other  business.  A  new  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  this  term,  “game,”  was  recently  given  by 
the  secretary  of  a  builders’  exchange.  He  was  lamenting  the 
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lack  of  regard  and  esteem  for  the  average  building  contractor- 
He  pointed  out  that  the  builder  is  today  and  always  has  been 
one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  the  world  and  his  business  is 
strictly  a  constructive  business,  both  figuratively  and  liter¬ 
ally,  yet  too  often  the  builder  is  poorly  rated  and  not  highly 
respected,  and  the  whole  business  instead  of  being  classed 
under  the  dignity  of  a  profession  is  called  the  “building 
game.”  In  other  words,  it  is  classed  as  a  sort  of  game  or 
gamble  which  it  is  up  to  the  average  man  to  beat  if  he  can. 

It  only  takes  a  minute  of  thought  for  any  rational  man 
to  understand  the  lack  of  appreciation  here  of  the  building 
trade  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  game.  We  should 
get  that  word  game  out  of  the  building  business,  and  surely 
we  will  in  time.  Meantime  why  not  also  eliminate  it  as  a 
feature  of  the  advertising  proposition  and  put  advertising  on 
a  business  basis,  too? 

One  of  the  things  that  has  helped  make  more  of  a  game 


given  to  allow  a  rate  off  for  some  agency  and  yet  leave  a 
profit  for  the  publisher.  In  other  words,  the  trade  paper 
sought  to  go  direct  to  its  advertisers  and  eliminate  here  the 
cost  of  the  middleman  and  his  service  and  do  business  at  a 
mirimum  cost. 

This,  perhaps,  makes  a  second  error  in  the  matter  of  this 
advertising  business,  that  is,  the  error  of  the  trade  paper 
working  direct  with  the  advertiser  and  between  them  trying 
to  do  this  business  at  too  low  a  cost.  The  other  error  is, 
of  course,  in  that  made  by  doing  business  haphazard  through 
advertising  agencies  at  an  extravagant  cost,  both  errors 
are  being  corrected  in  spots.  Progressive  advertisers  are 
realizing  that  even  when  they  do  business  direct  with  the 
trade  paper  they  must  spend  time,  thought  and  money  in 
the  careful  preparation  of  copy  and  in  the  mapping  out  of 
their  campaigns  of  publicity.  On  the  other  hand,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  that  have  been  reckless  have  been  losing  patron- 


The  Coe  Building,  Columbia  and  Middle  Streets,  Bangor,  Maine. 


out  of  the  advertising  business  is  the  advertising  agencies. 
These  in  many  instances  had  a  good  excuse  for  their  origin 
and  a  good  reason  for  their  existing,  but  there  is  neither 
excuse  for  nor  business  reasons  in  some  of  the  things  they 
have  done  while  they  have  been  in  existence.  Too  often 
they  have  developed  into  self-advertising  propositions  more 
than  anything  else,  and  their  big  business  interest  has  been 
centered  in  getting  clients  and  getting  a  commission  to  make 
profit  for  themselves. 

The  trade  paper,  as  a  rule,  has  fought  against  and  steered 
as  clear  as  practical  from  the  advertising  agencies,  partly 
because  there  was  something  about  the  game  or  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  did  not  ring  as  true  as  it  should,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  as  a  rule  the  trade  paper  serving  a  special  class  of 
people  has  made  a  practice  to  put  its  advertising  rates  on  a 
close  basis  so  that  there  was  just  a  small  margin  of  profit 
for  the  publisher  and  no  room  between  that  and  the  service 


age  until  they  realize  that  they  must  give  more  and  better 
service  for  the  money  they  get  or  see  the  business  go  to 
someone  else  who  will  give  this  better  service.  There  is 
developing  a  reform  and  better  order  of  service  among  some 
of  the  advertising  agencies,  and  meantime  the  advertising 
idea  is  gaining  ground  as  a  business  proposition  with  the 
average  business  man  and  he  is  beginning  to  handle  it  just 
as  he  handles  other  problems  of  business,  in  a  systematic 
and  orderly  manner.  He  realizes  that  either  he  or  someone 
else  must  employ  competent  help  to  do  this  work  and  that 
this  competent  help  must  be  kept  well  informed  and  up  to 
the  latest  ideas  and  wrinkles  in  the  advertising  trade  just  as 
the  superintendent  or  business  manager  must  keep  posted 
on  progress  and  what  is  doing  in  industrial  lines. 

Advertising  is  really  a  business  proposition,  so  let  us  turn 
to  and  make  a  business  matter  out  of  it  and  eliminate  some 
of  these  elements  which  make  it  into  a  too  reckless  game 
of  chance. 
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SIDELIGHTS  ON  MEN  IN  THE  TRADE. 


BY  WILLIAM  II.  BTJRQUEST. 


F.  W.  Is  a  Teutonic  Live  Wire. 

A  TRANQUIL  STILLNESS  prevailed  around  a  certain 
woodland  nook  where  a  rippling  river  wound  its  way 
up  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Only  the  placid  muriaur- 
ings  of  the  stream  or  the  occasional  “butting-in”  of  a  saucy 
fly  or  a  hungry  mosquito  broke  the  spell  and  supreme  serenity 
of  this  verdant  spot.  These  winged  pests  of  the  air  would 
ever  and  anon  pause  to  take  luncheon  upon  the  venerable 
head  of  a  jolly  and  excellent  Teutonic  gentleman  as  he  sat 
holding  a  brand  new  casting  rod. 

The  biting  was  good,  very  good.  At  least  the  flies  and 
mosquitoes  thought  so.  At  any  rate  it  was  observable  that 
the  jolly  fisherman  would  frequently  murmur  something  un¬ 
der  his  breath,  scratch  his  venerable  dome  and  then  proceed 
to  cast  again. 

His  whole  interest  was  focused  and  centralized  in  one 
proposition,  namely,  FISH,  and  he  was  landing  a  few,  too — 
bass,  pickerel,  muskellunge,  etc.  He  smiled  triumphantly 
every  time  he  jerked  one  of  the  finny  tribe  from  his  native 
haunts.  The  crack  sportsman  who  was  having  such  a  gay 
and  biting  time  of  it  was  a  western  gentleman — none  other 
than  Fritz  Wagner,  vice-president  of  the  Northwestern  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  and  one  of  the  efficient  and  progressive  men 
of  business  who  have  helped  to  put  the  “go”  in  Chicago. 

For  years  he  has  loved  to  take  his  vacation  amidst  the 
lakes,  rivers  and  woods  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  near  Lake 
Superior.  He  has  always  preferred  roughing  it  to  a  certain 
extent  when  he  goes  on  a  vacation  jaunt.  When  he  is  not 
fishing,  he  turns  to  hunting,  in  which  sport  he  acquits  himself 
with  remarkable  credit.  It  would  verily  make  your  heart 
sick  with  envy  to  see  the  way  Fritz  pops  prairie  chickens, 
ducks  and  quail.  He  is  without  question  a  very  spry  and 
handy  chap  with  the  shotgun,  and  mighty  little  game  gets 
away  from  him. 

Fritz  Wagner  is  a  big  man  in  circumference.  ’Tis  said 
that  he  tips  the  scales  at  pretty  nigh  200  pounds.  They  tell 
us  that  good  things  come  in  small  packages,  but  this  time¬ 
worn  truism  has  become  stale,  weak  and  wabbly.  In  contem¬ 
plating  Mr.  Wagner  and  his  crop  of  adipose  tissue,  the  keen 
observer  must  of  necessity  agree  that  good  things  do  come 
in  big  packages. 

Wrapped  up  in  that  rotund,  portly  figure  of  his  you  find 
geniality,  congeniality,  joviality  and  conviviality.  In  other 
words,  he  is  a  mighty  fine  fellow  and  a  man  among  men. 
You  look  into  his  clear-cut  and  radiant  countenance  and  you 
find  it  full  of  good  nature  and  the  eternal  spirit  of  boyhood. 
In  those  genial  and  steady  eyes  you  note  a  strong  suggestion 
•of  will  power — the  kind  that  characterizes  the  eyes  of  all 
self-made  captains  of  industry. 

Wagner  was  born  in  a  land  that  has  produced  famous 
personages  in  art  and  statesmanship.  Far  across  the  blue, 
billowy  Atlantic  in  the  picturesque,  castle-dotted  province  of 
Bavaria  in  Germany,  Fritz  Wagner  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
It  was  in  the  year  1858. 

He  left  the  land  of  his  birth  as  a  young  man,  deciding 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  United  States,  which  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  was  a  country  of  rich  natural  resources  and  equal 
opportunities  to  all.  He  began  life  as  an  architectural  drafts¬ 
man,  a  vocation  in  which  he  proved  himself  a  master.  It  was 
in  that  capacity  in  1880  that  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  concern;  but-  he  did  not  remain 
long  as  a  draftsman,  for  he  was  cut  out  for  greater  things. 
His  employers  soon  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  Wagner 
was  not  the  ordinary  dub  who  you  hire  today  and  fire  to¬ 
morrow. 

Wagner’s  innate  originality,  personal  efficiency  and  strict 
attention  to  business  was  rewarded  when  his  employers  in¬ 
corporated  in  1887.  It  was  then  that  he  was  elected  vice¬ 


president  and  treasurer  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta 
Company,  of  Chicago.  Since  that  date  the  concern  has 
forged  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  it  is  today  considered 
the  largest  plant  manufacturing  architectural  terra  cotta  in 
the  world.  About  1,500  men  are  employed  in  the  factory, 
while  something  like  500  men  comprise  the  office  and  selling 
aggregation  of  the  company.  The  firm  is  carrying  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  touching  many  points  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Fritz  Wagner,  besides  being  a  brilliant  and  progressive 
man  of  business,  has  a  number  of  other  attributes.  He  is  a 
scholar,  a  singer,  a  musician  and  an  orator.  His  scholarly 
attainments  were  developed  as  a  young  man  at  Nuremberg 
University  in  Germany.  So,  you  see,  at  that  rate,  he  can 
talk  learnedly  on  any  subject  from  philosophy  to  astronomy. 
His  ear  for  music  is  remarkably  keen.  He  has  a  rich  tenor 
voice  that  will  charm  and  delight  the  listener.  Wagner  does 
most  of  his  warbling  at  home,  and  his  preference  is  usually 


Fritz  Wagner,  Chicago. 


restricted  to  old  German  songs.  As  a  musician  Wagner 
acquits  himself  gloriously  as  a  comet  player.  He  handles 
this  instrument  in  a  manner  quite  worthy  of  a  concert  hah 
artist.  Last,  but  not  least,  he  is  an  orator,  for  when  he  gets 
up  to  speak  he  says  things  that  sizzle  with  real  oratorical 
fire.  He  is  capable  of  making  an  after-dinner  address,  a 
patriotic  address,  and  even  a  political  address  if  needs  be. 
But  Wagner’s  oratory  is  chiefly  active  at  gatherings  of  young 
architectural  draftsmen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Archi¬ 
tectural  Club,  where  he  speaks  occasionally. 

Fritz  Wagner  in  fraternal  circles  has  the  honor  of  being 
a  Master  Mason,  a  degree  which  many  men  would  covet.  He 
has  also  the  honor  of  being  president  of  the  National  Terra 
Cotta  Society  of  America.  Wagner’s  rise  as  a  business  man 
can  be  traced  directly  to  his  personal  character,  his  high 
ethical  standards,  his  originality  and  his  capacity  for  hard 
work.  His  career  stands  forth  today  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
beacon  light  to  young  men  who  would  aspire  to  commercial 
honor  and  prestige. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  YORK’S  NEW  BUILDING  CODE. 


AFTER  MUCH  DISCUSSION  and  modification,  New 
York’s  new  building  code  is  ready.  A  summary  is 
given  herewith,  which  indicates  how  important  fire¬ 
proofing  has  come  to  be.  Of  course,  objections  to  the  code 
will  be  numerous— they  always  are — but  most  unprejudiced 
engineers  and  others  will  find  in  this  code  a  great  deal  that 
is  sensible  and  increases  the  safety  of  all  dwellers  in  the 
city. 

The  great  question  of  conflagrations,  which  confronts  all 
cities,  and,  according  to  experts,  New  York  in  particular, 
can  only  be  solved  by  the  greatest  development  possible  of 
fireproofing;  and  the  provisions  herein  contained  are  none 
too  drastic  for  safety.  Fireproofing  is  so  much  a  necessity 
that  it  cannot  be  too  generally  enforced.  The  summary 
follows : 

All  buildings  are  to  be  classified  in  one  of  the  three  following 
classes :  Public  buildings,  residence  buildings  and  business  build¬ 
ings.  These,  in  turn,  are  further  divided  into  six  classes.  Build¬ 
ings  of  Class  A  hereafter  erected  must  be  of  fireproof  construction 
throughout.  '  Class  A  consists  of  armories,  asylums,  bath  houses, 
colleges,  courthouses,  detention  buildings,  fire  houses,  police  sta¬ 
tions,  hospitals,  libraries,  museums,  railway  passenger  stations, 
schools,  telephone  stations,  municipal  buildings  and  theaters. 

In  addition  to  his  powers  and  duties  with  regard  to  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  code,  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  shall 
register  all  engineers,  architects,  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers  and 
others  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  construction.  He  shall 
make  the  •  required  tests  for  approved  materials,  appliances  and 
methods  of  construction,  and  shall  publish  a  list  of  them  in  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year. 

Dwellings,  tenement  houses,  clubhouses  and  all  residence  build¬ 
ings  not  specified  in  Class  C  more  than  six  stories,  or  more  than 
seventy-five  feet  in  height,  must  be  of  fireproof  construction.  All 
buildings  of  this  class  hereafter  erected  more  than  four  stories, 
or  more  than  fifty  feet  in  height,  must  have  the  first  floor  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction. 

Factories,  lofts,  markets,  office  buildings,  stables,  stores,  ware¬ 
houses,  printing  houses,  restaurants  and  workshops — business  build¬ 
ings,  Class  E — must  be  of  fireproof  construction  when  over  forty 
feet  in  height.  If  under  forty  feet  in  height  the  first  floor  must 
be  fireproof. 

Amusement  halls,  churches,  exhibition  buildings,  lodge  rooms 
and  public  halls  must  be  of  fireproof  construction  if  over  thirty-six 
feet  and  six  inches  in  height,  except  in  the  case  of  church  spires. 
Church  spires  must  be  of  fireproof  construction  if  over  seventy-five 
feet  high.  When  under  thirty-six  feet,  six  inches,  in  height,  the 
first  floors  of  all  buildings  of  this  class  shall  be  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  All  grandstands  must  be  of  fireproof  construction,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  floor,  seats  and  appurtenances  may  be  of  wood. 

All  buildings  hereafter  erected,  excepting  theaters,  opera  houses, 
places  of  amusement,  special  industry  buildings,  tenement  houses 
and  lodging  houses,  must  have  uncovered  spaces  for  providing  for 
light  and  air.  On  corner  lots  this  space  shall  be  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area.  Asylums,  bath  houses,  colleges,  detention 
buildings,  hospitals,  schools,  clubhouses,  studios  and  bachelor  apart¬ 
ment  houses  (with  more  than  fifteen  sleeping  rooms),  dormitories 
and  hotels  come  in  a  special  class.  On  comer  lots  they  must  have 
uncovered  spaces  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  area, 
and  on  other  than  corner  lots  the  uncovered  area  must  be  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  effect  of  the  Triangle  fire  in  the  Asch  building  may  be 
traced  in  the  provisions  for  egress.  Every  building  hereafter  erected 
or  altered  must  have  at  least  one  entrance  to  the  street.  All  doors 
giving  admission  to  or  egress  from  the  building  shall  be  so  hung 
as  to  swing  outward  when  opening. 

In  every  factory,  workshop,  loft,  store,  printing  house,  school, 
college,  telephone  exchange  building,  detention  building  and  lodging 
house,  hereafter  erected,  the  width  in  the  clear  of  each  door  open¬ 
ing  at  the  street  level  must  be  not  less  than  the  aggregate  re¬ 
quired  width  of  the  stairways  which  lead  to  it  from  above.  In 
every  such  building  now  existing  or  hereafter  erected,  every  door 
leading  from  any  loft  or-  space  above  the  street  level  shall,  in 
opening,  swing  outward  from  the  loft  or  space  into  the  stair  hall. 

At  all  times  during  the  business  hours  every  exit  and  every 
door  leading  to  a  hallway  or  stairway,  which  leads  to  an  exit 
door,  must  be  unlocked.  In  every  schoolhouse,  every  gate  shall 
open  for  the  full  width  of  the  exit  opening,  and  shall  be  kept  open 
during  school  hours. 

In  every  building  over  100  feet,  one  of  the  means  of  exit  shall 


be  a  tower  stairway,  completely  enclosed  from  top  to  bottom  by 
walls  of  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  masonry  not  less  than  eight 
inches  thick.  There  shall  be  no  opening  in  any  wall  separating 
such  a  tower  stairway  from  the  building.  Access  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  every  story  of  the  building  by  outside  balconies  or 
vestibules  of  steel,  iron  or  masonry,  open  on  at  least  one  side 
upon  an  open  space  not  less  than  100  square  feet  in  area. 

In  every  building  of  Classes  E  and  F,  hereafter  erected,  the 
height  of  which  exceeds  fifty  feet,  except  office  buildings,  restaur¬ 
ants,  light  and  power  plants,  automatic  sprinklers  must  be  supplied- 


EMPLOYMENT  LIABILITY. 


“Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cullington,  formerly  of  Mountain  View,. 
N.  J.,  and  now  of  New  York,  is  suing  the  Standard  Brick 
Company,  in  the  Passaic  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Hugh  Cullington.  The  man  was. 
injured  at  Mountain  View  July  22,  1912,  in  a  cave-in.  He  was 
removed  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Paterson,  and  died  a  week: 
later.” 

The  above  item  is  clipped  from  a  daily  newspaper,  and. 
while  it  does  not  appear  dangerous  it  represents  something: 
which  possesses  teeth,  and  brickyard  men,  together  with 
other  employers  of  labor,  have  felt,  and  are  feeling,  these- 
teeth  far  more  often  than  they  can  afford  to. 

New  Jersey’s  employer’s  liability  law  is  very  drastic.  In 
fact,  it  does  the  employer  no  good  now  to  undertake  to  proven 
contributory  negligence.  He  is  liable  just  the  same. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  workman  was  hurt  by 
going  under  an  overhanging  bank  against  which  he  had  been 
warned.  His  fellow  employes  and  the  boss  told  him  the 
hank  would  cave  in  if  he  jarred  it,  hut,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  went  under  the  bank,  it  did  cave,  and  he  was  buried, 
under  tons  of  sand  and  loam.  He  was  alive  when  extricated,, 
but  died  seven  days  later  at  the  hospital. 

Now  then,  a  year  later,  the  widow  sues  for  a  compensation. 
at  the  rate  of  $12.00  a  week,  the  sum  he  was  receiving  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public 
mind  against  companies  and  employers  generally,  the  jury 

will  probably  award  the  damage. 

New  York  state  brickmakers  have  organized  a  mutual' 
protective  organization  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
suits  and  the  awards  made  by  the  juries.  Isolated  plants, 
like  the  one  at  Mountain  View,  have  no  such  protection,  and 
whatever  the  cost  may  be  the  individual  plant  must  stand  it. 
Perhaps  some  law  is  needed,  but  this  is  much  too  drastic 
for  the  average  isolated  plant,  and  the  losses  incurred  will 
be  too  serious  for  such  a  manufacturer  to  stand  the  expense- 


POTTERS’  NEW  WAGE  SCALE. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters,  after  considerable  discussion,  a  resolution  passed 
favoring  a  working  day  beginning  at  seven  o’clock  instead  of 
eight,  with  a  full  hour  for  recess  at  noon,  in  place  of  the 
half  hour  now  in  practice.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this 
change  was  based  upon  the  assertion  that  it  would  improve 
the  health  of  the  men  and  therefore  increase  their  efficiency. 

Another  resolution  called  for  an  increase  in  the  wages 
for  workmen  on  general  ware,  making  it  $5.00  a  day  for 
moulders  for  a  nine-hour  day. 

Resolutions  calling  for  paid  organizers  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  relief  fund  for  incapacitated  members  were  voted' 
down. 

How  carefully  they  follow^  the  resolutions  was  shown  in 
their  upholding  the  ruling  of  Frank  Hutchins,  of  Trenton, 
first  vice-president.  Five  general  ware  pressers  failed  to< 
complete  the  one  year  in  a  factory,  as  laid  down  in  the  rules, 
to  qualify  them  as  journeymen  sanitary  pressers.  They  were 
barred  from  entering  factories  elsewhere  until  they  comply 
with  the  rules  governing  this  point.  Charges  of  misrule  were 
preferred  against  Mr.  Hutchins,  but  after  learning  the  e\  i- 
dence  the  convention  sustained  him. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HOLLOW  TILE  IN  A  FROST-PROOF  WALL. 


The  DEMONSTRATOR  of  the  Frostproof  Wall  Is  one 
of  our  oldest  clayworkers.  For  many  years  Mr.  Broad- 
well,  of  Kingsville,  Ont.,  has  been  trying  to  perfect  a 
wall  that  would  be  frost-proof,  and  also  provide  good  venti¬ 
lation,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

A  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Broadwell,  and  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  his  work  is  full  of  interest.  Because  he  is,  as  he 
claims  to  be,  “a  very  old  clayworker,”  one  might  expect 
to  find  in  him  a  very  old  man.  Instead,  he  appears  to  be  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  life;  alert,  keen-eyed,  energetic,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm  in  his  chosen  work.  He  is  likely  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  had  “no  schooling.”  This  may  be  so,  as  far 
as  books  are  concerned,  but  he  has  learned  how  to  do  things, 
and  things  worth  while,  which  is  really  the  schooling  that 
shows  results,  and  counts  for  most  in  the  end. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I’ve  worked  on  this  for  years,  especially 
to  get  proper  ventilation  and  avoid  dampness.” 

The  theory  is  simple  enough,  as  he  explained  it.  In  each 


the  pit  is  at  a  disadvantage,  because  it  is  unsafe  to  open  in 
bitter  cold  weather,  when  produce  is  apt  to  be  at  its  highest. 

Hollow  tile  also  makes  a  fine  barn  at  a  moderate  cost. 
One  34x34  can  be  built  for  about  $1,500.  When  the  lessened 
risk  from  fire,  its  durability,  handsome  appearance  and  other 
advantages  are  considered,  this  is  cheap  enough.  Of  course, 
these  figures  don’t  include  the  outer  wall  of  veneer,  which 
is  entirely  unnecessary  for  a  barn. 

When  properly  constructed  the  frost-proof  wall  makes  an 
ideal  dwelling.  The  foundation  needs  to  be  eleven  inches 
wide,  of  brick  or  concrete,  so  as  to  receive  the  wall  of  tile 
and  the  brick  veneer,  with  air  space  between.  This  live  air 
space  acts  like  the  flues  of  a  chimney,  providing  ideal  ven¬ 
tilation.  On  top  of  the  wall  is  laid  a  plate,  consisting  of  a 
plank,  on  which  the  rafters  are  to  rest.  This  plank  is  per¬ 
forated  with  auger  holes,  through  which  air  from  air  space 
can  escape  upward,  to  the  gable  of  the  building.  The  rooms 
are  provided  with  ventilators,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed 
at  will.  By  this  means  the  air  can  be  kept  perfectly  pure, 
and  all  smoke,  odors  of  cooking,  etc.,  be  carried  off  without 
the  opening  of  windows  or  doors,  which  chills  the  frail  ones, 


The  Broadwell  Exhibit  of  Clay  Products  at  Windsor,  Ontario. 


4x8x12  tile  are  two  air  spaces,  called  “dead  air  spaces.”  The 
inner  wall,  8  inches  thick,  is  composed  of  these  hollow  tile, 
then  there  is  a  “live  air  space”  of  three  inches,  next  the 
outer  wall  of  four-inch  brick.  This  is  called  “live  air”  because 
it  can  pass  up  to  the  gable  of  the  building. 

Now  frost  and  dampness  are  conducted  through  the  brick 
veneer  into  the  three-inch  air  space,  but  is  stopped  by  the 
inner  wall  of  hollow  tile.  Both  walls  in  the  three-inch  air 
space  are  plastered  over,  as  they  are  laid,  so  as  to  prevent 
“hangers.”  The  two  walls  are  braced  together  with  strong 
galvanized  iron  wire,  bent  in  Z-shape,  thus  making  a  very 
substantial  wall. 

This  discovery  would  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  farmer. 
In  this  way  he  can  build  at  a  moderate  cost  a  storage  build¬ 
ing  that  would  be  cool  in  summer  and  frost-proof  in  winter. 
Thus,  instead  of  sacrificing  his  freezable  crop,  he  could  keep 
till  prices  are  at  their  best,  which  is  usually  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  it  is  unsafe  to  open  a  pit.  Besides,  the 
■work  of  pitting  is  a  consideration  to  the  busy  farmer.  Also 


and  necessitates  an  increased  consumption  of  fuel.  At  all 
corners,  doorways  and  windows,  the  dead  air  spaces  are 
closed  by  pieces  made  at  the  factory  for  that  purpose.  No 
lathing  is  necessary,  as  plaster  sticks  perfectly  to  the  tile, 
without  corrugating. 

The  main  advantages  for  a  dwelling  are  comfort,  saving 
in  fuel,  healthfulness,  lessened  risk  of  fire,  durability,  beauty, 
and  less  cost  than  a  solid  brick  wall. 

It  has  been  tested,  and  found  to  be  entirely  proof  against 
frost  and  dampness.  E.  P. 


CISTERN  FILTERS  DO  NOT  REMOVE  GERMS. 


Cisterns  that  are  properly  constructed  and  receive  rain 
water  from  roofs  generally  afford  water  of  good  sanitary  qual¬ 
ity,  but  if  water  of  doubtful  quality  is  stored  in  cisterns  the 
supply  is,  of  course,  not  safe  for  domestic  use.  Filters  used 
in  connection  with  cisterns  are  of  value  in  making  the  water 
clear  but  are  generally  of  no  value  in  removing  disease  germs. 
Many  cisterns  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  brick  wall, 
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the  water  being  admitted  into  one  compartment  and  drawn 
from  the  other.  In  such  cisterns  the  water  passes  through 
the  brick  and  in  that  way  is  improved  in  clearness  and  color, 
but  not  generally  in  sanitary  quality. — U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


EPORTS  from  various  sections  of  Wisconsin 
indicate  that  brick  plants  all  over  the  state 
are  operating  full  time  in  the  effort  to  catch 
up  with  orders.  Scarcity  of  brick  has  been 
experienced  at  some  points,  for  instance  in 
Marinette,  Wis.,  where  the  city  council  had 
intended  to  use  brick  for  a  large  extension  to  the  main  city 
sewer,  but  because  the  contractor  was  unable  to  secure  brick 
in  time  to  rush  the  work,  vitrified  pipe  was  used.  Building 


Inside  Corner  of  the  Frost-Proof  Wall  Under  Construction. 

operations  have  been  active  all  over  the  state  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  demand  for  brick  has  beben  stronger  than 
ever  this  season. 

The  prospects  are  that  a  record  amount  of  fall  building 
will  be  carried  on  all  over  Wisconsin.  The  crop  outlook  was 
never  better,  industrial  conditions  have  improved  in  all  the 
cities  and  money  is  considerably  easier  than  it  has  been  of 
late.  The  Wisconsin  crop  report  for  July,  recently  issued  by 
James  C.  MacKenzie,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  shows  that  both  the  condition  and  acreage  of  crops  is 
•even  better  than  a  year  ago,  when  a  bumper  crop  was  har¬ 
vested  in  all  lines.  When  crops  are  good  in  this  section  of 
the  northwest  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  general  business 
will  be  good  and  that  building  operations  will  be  carried  on 
•on  a  large  scale. 

Despite  the  lead  which  the  year  1912  gained  over  1913, 


when  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  took 
out  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  its  $2,000,000  home  office 
building,  building  operations  are  forging  to  the  front  and 
Building  Inspector  W.  D.  Harper  is  confident  that  a  new 
high  record  will  be  established  this  year.  A  satisfactory  in¬ 
crease  in  building  activity  over  the  corresponding  periods  a 
year  ago  have  been  indicated  thus  far  by  the  building  inspec¬ 
tor’s  reports.  While  permits  have  been  granted  recently  for 
many  large  structures,  including  the  new  $400,000  Riverside 
High  School,  an  unusual  amount  of  small  building  is  going 
on,  including  apartment  houses,  flats  and  residences,  a  source 
which  calls  for  the  use  of  much  brick.  A  representative  of 
the  city  building  department  estimates  that  at  least  5,000 
new  dwellings  will  have  been  erected  in  Milwaukee  by  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  brick  manufacturers  in  general  are  much  interested 
in  the  fact  that  the  bill  amending  the  Wisconsin  workmen’s 
compensation  law  has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
and  has  been  signed  by  Governor  McGovern.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  certain  that  the  effect  of  the  changes  will  be  to  en¬ 
courage  employers  in  all  lines  of  industry  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  compensation  act.  The  new  statute  requires 
all  employers  of  four  or  more  people  to  go  in  under  the  law 
by  September  1,  1913,  unless  they  notify  the  Wisconsin  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission  to  the  contrary.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  changes  is  the  removal  of  the  defense  of  contributory 
negligence,  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  advantageous  for 
the  employer  to  be  in  under  the  law.  Another  new  section 
of  the  law  thoroughly  classifies  every  form  of  injury  and 
states  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  each  case. 

The  Wisconsin  railroad  commission  recently  ordered  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Omaha  and  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  roads  to  refund  to  John  Hopwood,  of  Me- 
nomonie,  Wis.,  the  sum  of  $7.24  as  excess  charges  on  a  car¬ 
load  of  brick  shipped  from  Menomonie  to  Lone  Rock.  It  re¬ 
fused  to  order  a  reduction  in  the  rate  9  cents  per  100  pounds 
between  the  two  places,  as  the  petitioner  requested.  On  com¬ 
plaint  of  August  Reudebusch,  of  Mayville,  Wis.,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road  was  directed  by  the  commission 
to  discontinue  its  present  rate  and  to  charge  $6  per  car  for 
switching  carloads  of  brick  within  the  Mayville  yards. 

For  the  second  time  within  a  couple  of  months  fire  re¬ 
cently  did  considerable  damage  at  the  Whittet  brickyards  in 
Edgerton,  Wis.  On  May  29,  fire  totally  destroyed  the  main 
building  at  the  brick  plant  and  the  newly  constructed  one 
had  been  in  operation  only  a  couple  of  weeks  when  it  caught 
fire.  The  prompt  work  of  the  fire  department  saved  all  but 
the  upper  portion  of  the  plant.  It  is  believed  that  both  fires 
were  of  incendiary  origin  and  the  Wisconsin  state  fire  mar¬ 
shal’s  department  is  making  a  thorough  investigation.  Kero¬ 
sene  soaked  canvas  was  discovered  near  where  the  blaze 
started  in  both  fires.  The  plant  was  sold  during  the  period 
between  the  fires  by  L.  C.  Whittet,  well  known  lumberman 
and  brick  manufacturer,  to  the  Schaller-Young  Company,  so 
the  incendiary  must  be  opposed  to  the  plant  and  not  the 
owners. 

About  1,250,000  brick  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  powdr  house  at  the  big  dam  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.  The 
power  house  will  stand  on  a  concrete  foundation  thirty  feet 
above  the  water  level. 

The  Thorne  brickyards  in  Whitewater,  Wis.,  have  been 
in  operation  all  summer.  Considerable  new  machinery  was 
installed  last  spring. 

John  Hyland,  who  conducted  a  brickyard  three  miles 
north  of  Marshfield,  Wis.,  for  a  number  of  years,  recently  died 
in  Marshfield  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Death  was 
caused  by  old  age.  Mr.  Hyland,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  been 
a  resident  of  Marshfield  for  twenty-five  years,  most  of  which 
time  he  had  been  in  the  brick  manufacturing  business.  He 
is  sui’vived  by  one  sister.  A.  Badger. 


QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  inquirer  is  the  industrial  agent  for  a  railroad  com¬ 
pany  operating  in  Texas.  We  have  a  client  who  desires  to 
erect  a  fire  brick  plant,  intending  to  use  lignite  coal.  We 
have  been  informed  that  a  sufficiently  high  temperature 
could  not  be  obtained  from  such  coal.  Can  you  give  us  a 
comparatively  simple  method  for  making  the  necessary  cal¬ 
culations? 


Answer. — A  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  of  value  to  take 
care  of  the  above  question,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reply 
will  take  up  this  phase,  only  entering,  however,  upon  such 
few  elements  or  parts  as  relate  to  combustion  problems, 
namely.  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen.  Sulphur 
will  not  be  taken  up,  in  that  it  occurs  mostly  in  negligible 
quantities.  A  system  of  shorthand  is  employed  to  denote 
these  elements,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  the  first  letter 
of  the  denoting  name,  in  capitals,  and  thus:  Symbols  H  would 
mean  Hydrogen;  0=  Oxygen;  C=Carbon;  N=Nitrogen.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  chemical  decomposition  or  re¬ 
composition  takes  place  only  according  to  certain  definite 
or  relative  weights,  thus:  H  stands  not  alone  for  Hydrogen 
the  weight  of  a  certain  single  unit;  O  stands  for  sixteen 
standard  weights  of  Oxygen;  N  stands  for  fourteen  units 
Nitrogen,  and  C  for  twelve  units  Carbon.  Numerals  are 
also  used  in  connection  with  above  defining  letters,  in  that 
smaller  numbers  placed  at  the  base  of  the  right  hand  corner 
of  the  symbol  would  mean  such  a  number  of  times  the  orig¬ 
inal  weight  of  such  substance.  The  ordinary  signs  of  cal¬ 
culation  are  also  employed.  Larger  numerals  placed  be¬ 
fore  a  symbol  or  set  of  symbols  denote  multiplication  there¬ 
of,  as  per  example: 


Symbols 

Symbols 

Equivalent  Weights 

N 

— 

N 

14 

units 

Nitrogen 

C 

— 

C 

12 

units 

Carbon 

2  O 

— 

O2 

2X16 

16X2 

32 

units 

Oxygen 

C  O 

— 

CO 

12+16 

28 

units 

Carbon  Monoxide 

C  O2 

— 

C02 

12+32 

44 

units 

Carbon  Dioxide 

2  CO2 

z=z 

2C02 

2X44 

88 

units 

Carbon  Dioxide 

co+o 

— 

C02 

28+16 

44 

units 

Carbon  Dioxide 

H 

— 

H 

H=4-0 

— 

H2O 

1 

unit 

Hydrogen 

2+16 

18 

units 

Water 

The  symbol 

quantities, 

without  numerals,  are  called 

and  are  also  sometimes  alluded  to  as  atomic  weights,  but 
when  two  or  more  atoms  are  combined  their  unit  weights 
are  termed  molecular  weights,  thus: 


C  +  O  = 
atom  atom 
CO  +  O  = 
molecule  atom 
H2  +  O  = 
molecule  atom 
C  +  H*  = 
atom  molecule 


CO  =  1  molecule  of  Carbon  Monoxide 

CO2  =  1  molecule  of  Carbon  Dioxide 

H2O  =  1  molecule  of  Water 

CHi  =  1  molecule  of  Marsh  Gas 

Molecular  Weights. 


H2O  molecular  weight  18 
CO  molecular  weight  28 
CO2  molecular  weight  44 
CH<  molecular  weight  16 


2  units  H  +  16  units  O 

12  units  C  +  16  units  O 

12  units  C  +  32  units  O 

12  units  C  +  4  units  H 


The  products  of  combustion  of  fuels  are  water  (liquid  or  in 
a  state  of  vapor)  coming  from  the  Hydrogen  and  from  the 
Carbon  comes  either  Carbon  Monoxide  or  Carbon  Dioxide, 


depending  upon  the  degree  of  burning.  Carbon  Dioxide  pro¬ 
duces  more  heat  than  Carbon  Monoxide,  but  if  Carbon  Mon¬ 
oxide  is  burnt  rapidly  after  its  formation  to  Carbon  Dioxide 
then  the  same  high  heat  would  be  obtained  as  with  direct 
burning. 

Table  of  Heating  Value. 


Substance  Heat  Units  per  Pound 

Carbon  burning  to  CO2  .  14,500 

Carbon  burning  to  CO  .  4,000 

CO  burning  to  CO2  .  4,500 

H  burning  to  water  (vapor)  .  52,000 

H  burning  to  water  (liquid)  .  62,032 

Sulphur  burning  to  SO2  .  4,100 


Calculation  for  Formation  of  CO2. 


C(12)  +  02(32)  =  44C02  or  12  unit  weights  C  requires 
for  complete  combustion  32  unit  weights  O,  or  each  pound  of 
C  requires  2.666  pounds  O,  making  3.666  pounds  Carbon  Di¬ 
oxide. 

For  the  formation  of  CO  (Carbon  Monoxide)  one  unit 
weight  of  C  (12  pounds)  requires  only  one  unit  weight  of 
Oxygen  (16  pounds),  forming  28  unit  weights  of  Carbon 
Monoxide,  or  1  pound  C  requires  1.333  pounds  O  to  form 
2.333  pounds  of  Carbon  Monoxide.  Converting  CO  (28  pounds 
Carbon  Monoxide)  into  CO2  (44  pounds  Carbon  Dioxide)  uti¬ 
lizes  16  pounds  Oxygen,  or  each  pound  of  CO  +  0.571  pounds 
O  equals  1.571  pounds  Carbon  Dioxide,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Carbonic  Acid. 

1  pound  C  burning  to  CO  generates  4,000  B.  T.  U.  and 
weighs  2.333  pounds.  CO  burning  to  CO2  liberates  4,500  B. 
T.  U.,  and  thus  2.333X4,500=10,500  B.  T.  U.,  which,  added  to 
4,000  B.  T.  U.  produced  by  primary  burning,  gives  14,500 
B.  T.  U.  just  as  C  burnt  to  CO2  direct. 


Air  for  Combustion. 


Air  contains  22.5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  Oxygen,  or  1 
pound  of  Oxygen  is  equivalent  to  4.44  pounds  of  air,  and 
Oxygen  content  multiplied  by  3.44  gives  the  Nitrogen  content 
of  the  air.  For  CO2  multiply  the  2.666  Oxygen  content  by 
4.44  to  find  air  requirement.  CO  uses  only  one-half  the  above 
quantity.  28  pounds  CO  require  16  pounds  O  to  form  CO2, 
hence  the  equation  28: 1=16  :x.  x=0.571  and  0.571X4.44=2.535 
pounds  of  air.  The  burning  of  Hydrogen  to  Water  is  per 

■ 


formula  H2O,  or  2  pounds  H  require  16  pounds  Oxygen  or 


1  pound  H  needs  8  pounds  O.  8X4.44  gives  35.52  pounds  air. 

Calculation  of  the  heat  value  in  B.  T.  U.  of  a  lignite  taken 
from  Geological  Survey  of  Texas: 


Moisture  .  18.25 

Volatile  matter  .  36.73 

Fixed  Carbon  .  37.28 

Ash  and  Sulphur .  7.74 


100.00 


The  volatile  matter  mentioned  above  is  taken  as  4  pounds 
H  to  12  pounds  C  or  1  pound  H  to  3  pounds  C.  This  would 


resolve  36.73  CHi 
analysis  would  be: 


into  9.18H+27.55C,  and  the  rearranged 


Moisture  .  18.25 

Hydrogen  .  9.18 

Carbon  37.28+27.55  . .  64.83 

Ash  and  Sulphur .  7.74 


100.00 


The  term  British  Thermal  Units  (B.  T.  U.)  represents  the 
heat  quantity  required  to  heat  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.,  and 
is  commonly  used  in  the  United  States  for  heat  calculations 
and  for  expressing  values. 

Calculation  showing  amount  of  heat  produced  on  combi- 
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nation  of  one  pound  of  fuel  for  theoretical  combustion  taking 
in  only  Hydrogen  and  Carbon: 

0.0918  H  burning  to  H20  vapor  X  52,000  =  4,773.6 
0.6483  C  burning  to  CO2  X  14,500  =  9,400.35 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 


A  Visit  to  Alaska. 


Specific  Heat 


14,173.9 


of  a  body  can  be  said  to  be  the  heat  necessary  to  heat  said 
body  1°  F.  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  heat  needed  to 
raise  an  equal  amount  of  water  through  the  same  variations 
of  temperature.  Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  specific  heats 


at  constant  pressure: 


Water  . 1.0000 

Carbonic  Oxide . 0.2479 

Oxygen  . 0.2182 

Nitrogen  . 0.2440 

Hydrogen  . 3.4046 

Sulphurous  Acid  . 0.1550 


Carbon  Dioxide  . 0.2164 

Air  . 0.2379 

Coke  . 0.2000 

Ashes  . 0.2000 

Fire  Brick  . 0.2000 


Superheated  Steam ...  0.4805 


Theoretical  Temperature  from  the  Heat  of  Combustion 

may  be  obtained  by  dividing  (the  heat  units  developed  by  the 
combustion  of  one  pound  of  fuel)  by  (the  weight  of  products 
in  pounds  multiplied  by  the  specific  heat  of  the  products.) 
Calculation  for  lignite  flame  temperature  with  100  per 


cent,  air: 

Analysis  Air  Required  Weight  Specific  Furn.  Gases 
0f  for  of  Prod.  Heat  of  Times  Spec. 

Fuel.  Combustion,  of  Comb.  Gases.  Heats. 

C  0.6483  +  1.72830  =  2.3771C02  X  0.217  =  0.5158 

H  0  0918  +  0.73440  =  0.8262H2O  X  0.480  =  0.3965 

H2O  0  1825  =  0.1825HA)  X  0.480  —  0.0876 

8.4717N  =  8.4717N  X  0.244  =  2.0671 


Air  =  10.9344  3.0670 

14174 

- =  4621°  F.,  temperature  of  products  of  combustion. 

3.067 

However,  it  is  ordinary  practice  in  direct  firing  to  use 
twice  the  amount  of  theoretical  air,  so  we  would  have  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  above  quantities  also  10.9344  pounds  of  air  X  0.2379 
specific  heat  =  2.6013,  giving  a  grand  total  3.067  +  2.6013  = 

5.6682,  or 

14174 

- =  2500°  F.,  temperature  of  products  of  combustion. 

5.6682 

Lignites  are  a  very  variable  quantity  as  regards  their 
heat  value  in  B.  T.  U.,  in  that  some  of  them  run  as  low  as 
9055°  B.  T.  U.  It  is  apparent  that  with  the  ordinary  heat 
value  of  lignite  and  the  high  heat  necessary  to  burn  fire 
brick,  it  is  not  a  safe  commercial  proposition  to  use  such 
fuel  direct.  However,  if  lignite  is  converted  into  producer 
gas,  thereby  getting  rid  of  the  moisture  and  ash  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  such  gas  in  the  proper  kiln  there  should  not  be  any 
trouble  in  reaching  the  desired  temperatures. 

Addenda. 

The  above  methods  of  calculation  are  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  fuel,  and  for  further  illustration  the  writer  will  insert  a 
statement  taken  from  a  foreign  publication  about  a  fuel  (tar) 
containing  83.7027  C,  3.3674  H  and  12.00  moisture. 

Then  83.7027C  X  14,500  =  1,213,689  B.  T.  U. 
and  3.3674H  X  62,032  =  208,886  B.  T.  U. 


Total—  1,422,575  B.  T.  U. 

or  for  1  pound  of  tar  =  14,225  B.  T.  U. 

Flame  Temperature. 

Analysis  Air  Required  Weight  Specfic  Furn.  Gases 
of  for  of  Prod.  Heat  of  Times  Spec. 

Tar.  Combustion,  of  Comb.  Gases.  Heats. 

C  0.8370  +  2.23200  =  3.0690CCL  X  0.217  =  0.6659 

H  0.0337  +  0.26960  =  0.3033HA)  X  0.480  =  0.1456 

H2O  0.1200  =  0.1200H20  X  0.480  =  0.0576 

8.3803N  =  8  3803N  X  0.244  =  2.0448 


2.9139 

14,225 

Temperature  of  product  of  combustion  if  undiluted  = - , 

2.9139 

or  4.882°  F. 


IN  MY  SCHOOLBOY  days,  in  the  “joggerfy  class,”  there 
was  shown  on  the  map,  ’way  up  at  the  northwest  corner, 
fringed  with  islands  that  led  ’way  off  and  dwindled  to  a 
fringey  finger  that  pointed  over  toward  China,  an  alluring 

tangle  that  interested  me  vaguely 
even  though  I  well  knew  I  would 
never  get,  personally,  tangled  in  it. 

Yet  here  I  was  really  at  last. 
That  shore  over  there,  built  of 
craggy  mountains  and  glaciers, 
was,  sure  enough,  Alaska.  My 
ticket  was  paid  for  and  I  was  in¬ 
deed  on  my  way.  In  a  comfort¬ 
able  boat,  surrounded  by  luxuries, 

I  was  going  where  pioneers  had 
suffered  and  endured  hardship. 
Guarded  from  exposure  and  with 
comfort  assured,  I  was  seeing  what 
they  starved  and  froze  and  suffered  to  look  upon.  Passing 
on  up,  back  of  the  rocky,  sheltering  islands,  luxuriously 
seated  in  my  steamer  chair,  guarded  by  a  careful  and  effi¬ 
cient  captain  and  well-organized  and  effective  crew,  I  could 
look  out  at  the  Indian  villages  with  their  venerable  totem 
poles  as  they  dotted  the  rocky  shores  as  the  living  pano¬ 
rama  unfolded  as  we  rounded  one  rocky  point  after  another. 

I  saw  the  salmon,  fighting  their  way  up  to  the  spawning 
grounds,  lying  in  packed  groups  and  panting  and  resting 
for  another  try  at  the  waterfalll.  I  saw  them  leap,  again 
and  again,  only  to  each  time  fall  back,  bruised,  fiom  the 
rocks,  but  undefeated,  with  the  determination  to  do  or  die 
carried  out  literally.  Of  course,  I  had  read  about  this,  but 
could  not  believe  it,  and  no  one  can  believe  it  until  they 
see  it  with  their  own  eyes,  as  I  now  saw  it.  The  great  gla¬ 
ciers,  with  their  awful  force,  moving  down  in  slow,  grinding, 
majestic,  powerful  grandeur,  gave  me  an  impression  of  re¬ 
sistless  force  and  of  man’s  littleness  that  was  impressive  and 
lasting.  The  great,  precipitous,  icy  face  of  the  glacier,  mov¬ 
ing  so  slowly  and  yet  so  irresistibly  and  breaking,  with  a 
roar,  great  masses  of  ice  to  plunge  deep  down  into  the  foam¬ 
ing  waters  and  reappear  as  floating  bergs,  moving  away  in 
stately  parade.  Then,  in  Frederick  Sound,  watching  the 
school  of  whales,  the  steam  whaleboat  appeared,  and,  as 
though  staging  it  for  our  benefit,  went  to  it  and  harpooned  a 
whale.  To  the  relief  of  all  concerned,  our  good  captain  came 
about,  and  ranging  alongside  the  whaler,  we  inspected  at 
close  range.  All  that  could  be  desired  came  to  us.  Clear 
skies,  starry  nights,  fair  winds,  good  company,  comfortable 
beds  and  a  good  table.  One  thing  only  lacked.  My  cigars 
gave  out  and  I  had  to  hunt  up  a  steward,  who  took  me  below 
and,  unlocking  a  small  case,  sold  me  therefrom.  The  ship  s 
barber  had  watched  this  proceeding  with  some  interest,  as 
I  had  noted,  and  this  interest  was  explained  when  he  backed 
me  into  a  secluded  corner,  and,  having  very  carefully  ascer¬ 
tained  that  we  were  unobserved,  told  me  that  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence  he  had  obtained  some  cigars  off  the  Empress,  that 
had  just  gotten  in,  and  that  if  he  could  be  sure  I  wouldn’t 
give  it  away  he  could  sell  me  some.  Of  course,  I  bit.  Smug¬ 
gled  cigars  always  attract  one,  and  now  especially  when  I 
was  out  and  dependent  on  the  small  showcase.  With  both 
of  us  carefully  watching  so  that  we  might  not  be  caught, 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  and  I  got  a  pocket  full  of  cigars 
and  he  got  the  money.  Quickly  hunting  a  shelter  behind  the 
smokestack,  I  lit  one  of  them  and  started  luxuriating.  That 
was  it.  I  started:  that  was  all.  It  was  no  continuous  per¬ 
formance.  The  thing  was  a  rope,  a  firecracker,  an  offense 
against  humanity.  An  alfalfa  filler  with  a  paper  wrapper 
would  be  incense  comparably.  Hastily  running  to  the  side, 
I  endeavored  to  spit  out  the  taste,  and  throwing  the  cigar 
overboard  after  tying  a  piece  of  coal  to  it,  so  as  to  insure  its- 
sinking,  I  sought  out  the  barber,  and,  leading  him  to  the 
same  secluded  corner  in  which  we  had  conducted  the  trade 
and  looking  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  emphasize  secrecy,  I 
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slipped  the  remaining  torches  into  his  pocket,  assuring  him 
that  he  need  have  no  fears  whatever  that  I  give  the  trans¬ 
action  away,  as  I  felt  more  ashamed  than  he  did  fearful 
about  the  matter. 

It’s  the  same  old  story  and  one  that  goes  with  me  every¬ 
where.  No  matter  where  I  go,  I  am  the  real  easy  mark.  Re¬ 
liable,  at  home,  to  bite  on  any  old  bait,  of  course,  but  away 
from  home,  recognized  at  sight  by  the  Egyptian,  the  Italian, 
the  Guatemalean  and  the  Alaskan.  These  are  about  all  I 
have  met,  but  I  know  that  when  I  visit  the  other  nations 
their  delegates  will  recognize  me  and  proceed  to  use  me,  on 
sight.  Gates. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CONVENTION  OF 
PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS,  CLEVELAND,  O., 
SEPTEMBER  17-18,  1913. 


ENGINEERS  and  contractors  from  many  sections  of  the 
country  are  to  gather  at  Cleveland,  O.,  September  17 
and  18  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association.  In 
former  years  the  Association  has  held  its  annual  meetings 


sion  will  be  made  enjoyable  with  informal  talks  on  street 
and  road  building.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 

Officers  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  are:  Charles  J.  Deckman,  Cleveland,  president;  Will 
P.  Blair,  Cleveland,  secretary;  C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill.,  treas¬ 
urer. 


FLOOD  FREAK  EXEMPLIFIES  STRENGTH  OF  BRICK 

ROAD. 


BRICK  PAVING  of  the  kind  which  has  won  widespread 
praise  for  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  with¬ 
stood  a  most  peculiar  and  exacting  test  recently  as 
the  result  of  a  freshet  in  Tinker’s  Creek,  south  of  Cleveland. 

The  water  undermined  a  heavy  retaining  wall  and  ate 
its  way  under  the  pavement  for  a  width  of  seven  feet  and  a 
length  of  nearly  eight  feet.  The  concrete  base  split  into 
small  sections  and  fell  away.  Not  a  single  brick  of  the  wear¬ 
ing  surface  was  disturbed,  however,  until  two  were  removed 
with  considerable  difficulty  to  make  postholes  for  a  safety 


Havoc  Wrought  by  Flood  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  Note  Excellent  Condition  of  the  Brick  Pavement. 


during  winter  months,  but  at  the  last  yearly  assemblage  of 
the  paving  brick  manufacturers  it  was  decided  to  hold  future 
conventions  during  an  “open  season.” 

This  will  afford,  instead  of  the  usual  program  of  written 
papers,  discussion  and  criticism  of  brick  street  and  brick 
road  construction  methods  while  work  on  the  highways  is  in 
actual  progress.  The  large  amount  of  construction  work  in 
Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  county  will  afford  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  investigation  in  a  most  practical  way. 

Chief  Engineer  Robert  Hoffman  and  Paving  Engineer 
Joseph  Bayne,  of  Cleveland;  Chief  Engineer  Frank  R.  Lander 
and  Road  Engineer  James  M.  McCleary,  of  Cuyahoga  county; 
State  Highway  Commissioner  James  R.  Marker  and  W.  A. 
Stinchcomb,  county  engineer-elect,  will  facilitate  arrange¬ 
ments  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  real  interest. 

Automobile  tours  will  be  run  over  the  oldest  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  city  streets  and  country  roads  which  have 
given  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  county  a  wide  name  for  per¬ 
manent  street  and  road  construction. 

At  an  evening  dinner  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  the  occa- 


fence.  In  spite  of  warnings,  there  has  been  considerable  use 
of  the  overhanging  portion  of  the  pavement.  The  man  shown 
in  the  picture  did  not  hesitate  to  entrust  his  auto  upon  it 
and  then  pose  for  his  photograph  beneath  the  auto. 

County  engineers  have  abandoned  their  first  plan  to  break 
down  the  projecting  brick  and  will  build  the  road  up  to 
the  pavement  instead.  By  the  end  of  the  present  year  Cuya¬ 
hoga  county  will  have  more  than  400  miles  of  rural  brick 
highway,  to  say  nothing  of  the  600  odd  miles  of  brick  pave¬ 
ment  within  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

“This  object  lesson,”  says  Paving  Engineer  James  Mc¬ 
Cleary,  “shows  what  we  mean  by  monolithic  construction. 
We  pay  especial  attention  to  two  features  of  road  building, 
the  concrete  base  and  the  grout  filler.  Neglect  of  these  two 
features  deprives  brick  of  the  greater  chance  to  show  its 
excellence  as  a  road  material.” 


Iron  Pyrites  in  Clays. — When  iron  pyrites  are  present  in 
the  better  grades  of  clay  an  electro  magnet  will  not  be  the 
right  method  to  get  rid  of  the  same.  Iron  pyrites  are  not 
magnetic,  and  therefore  the  magnet  will  have  no  effect  on 
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such  clays.  The  only  way  to  handle  this  problem  is  to  wash 
the  clay.  The  heavy  iron  pyrites  will  settle  to  the  bottom, 
and  can  be  taken  out  over  the  screen.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  do  this  work  right,  as  otherwise  the  washed  clay  will 
show  up  after  being  burnt  with  a  large  amount  of  small 
black  specks. — Sprechsaal,  No.  24,  1913. 


BRICK  ROADWAY  FROM  ZANESVILLE  TO  COLUMBUS,  O. 

THE  GOOD  ROADS  movement  in  Ohio  is  certainly  boom¬ 
ing.  In  no  place  in  the  United  States  has  vitrified  brick 
come  more  rightfully  into  its  own  than  in  the  great 
State  of  Ohio.  Cleveland  has  hundreds  of  miles  of  brick- 
paved  highways  that  are  a  credit  to  the  people  of  that  lo¬ 
cality,  and  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  put  down  right  and  possess  the  qualities 
necessary  to  make  a  durable  and  in  the  long  run  inexpensive 
pavement. 

The  people  of  Ohio  are  awake  to  the  many  advantages 
vitrified  brick  has  over  other  paving  materials,  and  they 
are  building  as  many  brick  roads  as  possible.  The  old  Na¬ 
tional  Road  is  to  be  rebuilt  from  Zanesville  to  Columbus. 


have  a  greater  number  than  any  county  in  the  state.  To  re¬ 
build  the  old  National  Road  is  the  first  natural  step  to  take 
for  good  roads  throughout  all  Muskingum  county. 

This  step  would  not  have  been  taken  had  it  not  been  for 
the  combining  of  the  forces  of  national,  state  and  county  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Governor  James  M.  Cox  and  State 
Highway  Commissioner  Marker  for  their  selection  of  the 
Columbus-Zanesville  section  as  the  first  in  the  state  to  be 
improved,  and  to  the  superintendent  of  roads  in  the  national 
department  of  agriculture  and  to  the  fourth  assistant  post¬ 
master-general  for  their  approval  of  this  fifty-mile  stretch. 

All  of  this  agreement  in  our  behalf  would  have  been  un¬ 
availing,  however,  had  it  not  been  for  the  willingness  of  the 
county  commissioners  of  Muskingum  and  Licking  counties 
to  give  a  share  of  the  necessary  money. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Congress  last  winter  made 
appropriation  of  $500,000  to  be  divided  among  the  states 
of  the  Union.  As  this  would  amount  to  only  about  $10,000 
for  each  state,  or  the  paving  of  one  mile  of  road,  only  a  few 
of  the  states  made  application  for  a  share  of  the  funds. 

That  is  the  reason  State  Highway  Commissioner  Marker 


Washout  on  Dunham  Road,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  Brick  Pavement  Formed  a  Perfect  Bridge. 


This  fifty-mile  stretch  will  in  all  probability  be  paved  with 
brick  under  the  specifications  laid  down  by  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association. 

The  following  interesting  article  appeared  in  the  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  Signal,  June  26: 

Rebuilding  of  Old  National  Road  to  Columbus  Will  Be  of 
Immense  Benefit  to  City  of  Zanesville. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  old  National  Road  from  Zanesville 
to  Columbus  will  be  of  immense  direct  benefit  to  this  city 
and  country,  besides  giving  us  a  start  in  good  road  building 
that  will  make  for  future  growth  in  improved  highways. 

The  eastern  and  southern  part  of  this  state  are  not  as 
far  advanced  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  good  roads 
as  are  the  northern  and  western  sections. 

This  disparity  against  us  is  easily  accounted  for  by  our 
hilly  country,  which  makes  road  building  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  in  the  level  parts  of  the  state. 

In  the  scale  on  good  roads,  Muskingum  county  occupies 
a  rather  lowly  place,  but  the  very  reasonable  excuse  we  can 
•offer  is  that  we  are  kept  poor  building  bridges,  of  which  we 


was  able  to  secure  $120,000  of  the  nation’s  money  for  use  in 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Marker  explained  that  the  entire  amount  would  be 
used  on  the  Zanesville-Columbus  part  of  the  National  Road, 
and  this  was  approved  of  by  the  assistant  postmaster-general, 
it  being  found  that  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  those  residing  on 
the  National  Road  between  Zanesville  and  Columbus  had 
their  mail  served  by  the  rural  routes,  a  greater  percentage 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

The  proviso  was  made  in  the  giving  out  this  government 
money  that  the  state  or  counties,  or  both,  should  contribute 
double  the  amount  given  by  the  government.  As  the  state 
has  no  available  road  funds  this  year,  but  will  have  next  year, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  counties  should  bear  the  present 
expense,  leaving  to  the  state  the  task  of  finishing  the  job 
next  year. 

The  distance  from  the  Zanesville  city  limits  to  the  city 
limits  of  Columbus  is  forty-nine  and  one-half  miles.  Of  this 
amount  Muskingum  county  contains  ten  and  one-half  miles, 
Licking  county  thirty  and  one-fourth  miles,  and  Franklin 
county  eight  and  three-fourths  miles.  The  Franklin  county 
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part  is  already  completed.  This  leaves  forty  and  a  fraction 
miles  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  Marker  says  the  government  insists  upon  the  very 
best  possible  work  being  done  on  this  road,  and  it  is  his 
belief  that  the  entire  forty  miles  will  be  paved  with  brick. 
He  estimates  the  cost  to  be  about  $15,000  a  mile,  ‘or  a  total 
of  $600,000. 

Of  this  amount  the  government  has  given  $120,000  to  be 
expended  in  Muskingum  and  Licking  counties,  and  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  these  tw'o  counties  have  agreed  to  give  $240,000, 
making  a  total  of  $360,000  available  this  year.  According  to 
Mr.  Marker’s  estimate  of  $15,000  a  mile  this  would  pave 
twTenty-four  miles,  ten  miles  in  round  numbers  in  Muskingum 
county  and  fourteen  miles  in  Licking.  Thus  a  division  was 
made  by  Muskingum  county  contributing  $100,000  and  Licking 
county  $140,000.  If  the  ratio  of  cost  is  correct,  the  remaining 
sixteen  miles  will  cost  $240,000,  and  this  amount,  cr  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  to  complete,  will  be  paid  by  the  state. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Muskingum  county  commissioners  in 
getting  in  on  this  proposition  is  apparent.  Future  offers  of 
government  money  will  doubtless  be  fought  for  by  the  vari- 


bridge  end  next,  and  so  on  through  Guernsey  and  Belmont 
counties  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Bridgeport  and  Wheeling. 

The  agreement  reached  in  Zanesville  a  few  days  ago  be¬ 
tween  State  Highway  Commissioner  Marker  and  the  county 
commissioners  of  Licking  and  Muskingum  counties  is  sure  to 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  future  years. 


WIRE-CUT  LUG  PAVING  BLOCKS. 


By  F.  B.  Marsh,  Assistant  Designing  Engineer,  Board  of  Water 
Supply,  New  York  City. 


THE  RAPID  INCREASE  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  in 
recent  years,  not  only  for  pleasure  but  increasingly  for 
general  trucking  and  business  purposes  in  city  and 
country  alike,  makes  a  well-built  brick  pavement  peculiarly 
attractive  financially  as  well  as  in  other  particulars,  for  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  modern  brick  pavement,  re¬ 
lieved  of  much  of  the  shock  and  grinding  of  iron-bound  traffic, 
will  materially  outlast  the  brick  pavements  of  twenty  years 


Machine  for  Cutting  Wire-Cut  Lug  Block. 

Parts  of  the  platen  are  broken  away  to  show  the  shape  of  the  slits  which  guide  the  cutting  wires. 
The  column  of  clay,  9  y2  in.  wide  and  4%  in.  high,  passes  through  the  platen  to  the  left  end  when  the 
cutter  is  automatically  set  in  motion  and  the  wire  frame  travels  across  and  through  the  column,  cutting 
it  into  fourteen  blocks.  The  slots  in  the  platen  have  offsets,  which  deflect  the  wires,  thus  forming  lugs 
and  grooves.  The  cutter  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  and  travels  with  the  column  of  clay,  which  is  a 
continuously  moving  column,  while  the  cut  is  being  made.  When  the  wires  clear  the  column  the 
carriage  returns  toward  the  auger  for  another  cut.  The  top  platen  is  raised  while  the  cutter  is  re¬ 
turning.  This  machine  is  made  by  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio 


ous  states,  while  this  first  offer  was  apparently  overlooked, 
giving  Highway  Commissioner  Marker  the  chance  to  pull 
down  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  appropriation,  and  the 
full  amount  of  this  is  to  go  to  Licking  and  Muskingum 
counties. 

,  The  people  here  are  surely  fortunate  in  having  Governor 
Cox  and  Mr.  Marker  designate  the  Columbus  and  Zanesville 
road  for  the  expenditure  of  this  money.  Applications  were 
made  by  Cuyahoga  county  and  other  counties  for  the  entire 
amount,  but  they  were  turned  down  in  favor  of  Muskingum 
and  Licking  counties. 

Mr.  Marker  expects  within  thirty  days  to  have  all  legal 
entanglements  straightened  out  and  his  engineers  placed  on 
the  road  taking  levels.  When  the  work  of  paving  is  started, 
it  will  begin  at  the  Zanesville  end,  starting  at  the  city  limits 
and  proceeding  westward. 

One  thing  that  must  not  be  overlooked  from  the  Musk¬ 
ingum  county  standpoint  is  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Columbus-Zanesville  division  it  will  be  most  natural  for  the 
state  highway  department  to  take  up  the  Zanesville-Cam- 


ago,  many  of  which  are  still  in  satisfactory  condition,  though 
practically  nothing  has  been  spent  on  them  for  repairs. 

These  earlier  pavements  were  laid  with  bricks  of  the  small 
or  “brick”  size  as  distingushed  from  the  modern  or  “block” 
size,  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  was  often  poor  and  the 
methods  of  burning  crude;  there  was  no  standard  method  of 
testing,  and  the  importance  of  apparently  minor  details  in 
laying  the  pavement  was  not  fully  appreciated.  One  after 
another  these  conditions  have  been  remedied.  Still  another 
forward  step  has  now  been  taken  in  the  perfection  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  turning  out  what  are  termed  wire-cut  lug  blocks  as 
distinguished  from  the  repressed  variety. 

In  making  the  repressed  blocks  the  plastic  clay  or  ground¬ 
up  shale  is  forced  under  high  pressure  through  a  rectangular 
die,  forming  a  thick  ribbon  of  the  material,  which  is  then  cut 
crossways  by  wires  into  blocks.  These  are  then  put  into 
molds  slightly  larger  than  the  block  in  section,  and  a  powerful 
plunger  is  then  brought  down  to  do  the  repressing,  as  it  is 
called.  The  purpose  of  this  repressing  is  to  form  lugs  and 
grooves  in  what  will  be  the  sides  of  the  block,  so  that  when 
laid  in  the  pavement  there  will  be  space  enough  between 
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adjacent  blocks  to  admit  the  filler  freely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
joint  and  thus  bond  the  blocks  into  a  monolithic  pavement. 
After  repressing  they  are  sent  to  the  dryer  and  finally  burned 
in  the  kiln.  Repressed  blocks  are  made  with  rounded  or 
beveled  edges  because  it  is  impracticable  with  the  repressing 
process  to  form  satisfactory  square  edges. 

In  making  the  wire-cut  lug  block  the  necessity  for  the 
repressing  is  eliminated  by  so  guiding  the  wires  that  cut  the 
blocks  from  the  ribbon  of  plastic  clay  that  lugs  of  any  desired 
dimensions  are  accurately  formed  without  repressing,  and 
the  block  itself  is  left  with  square  and  true  edges. 

After  some  two  or  three  years’  experience  with  the  wire- 
cut  lug  blocks  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  they 
are  superior  to  repressed  blocks  made  from  the  same  raw 
material.  While  their  manufacture  requires  the  use  of  a 
patented  machine,  any  reputable  manufacturer  can  readily 
arrange  to  use  it,  and  the  royalty  charged  is  about  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  repressing  process,  so  that  large  brickmakers 
who  have  installed  the  new  process  and  still  retain  the  other 
declare  that  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned  it  is  immaterial  to 
them  which  type  of  block  is  turned  out. 

Advantages  of  Wire-Cut  Lug  Block  and  Results  of  Rattler  Test. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  wire-cut  lug  block  are: 
(1)  The  elimination  of  the  repressing  process  apparently  re¬ 
sults  in  brick  of  better  quality  and  texture;  (2)  the  square 
edges  make  a  smoother  and  better  pavement  than  the  round 


Pile  of  New  Type  Block  to  Show  Uniformity  of 

Spacing. 


edges  of  the  repressed  block;  (3)  the  rough,  wire-cut  side 
surfaces  and  the  uniformity  of  the  lugs  give  the  best  possible 
opportunity  for  the  filler  to  make  a  strong,  monolithic 

pavement. 

The  repressing  of  the  ordinary  paving  block  is  claimed  by 
the  advocates  of  the  new  type  to  increase,  if  anything,  its 
volume  and  therefore  to  decrease  its  density.  This  may  not 
be  strictly  true  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  re¬ 
forming  of  the  somewhat  plastic  but  yet  stiff  clay  to  dimen¬ 
sions  ajl  of  which  are  materially  different  from  those  of  the 
block  as  left  by  the  cutter  not  only  tends  to  produce  the 
alleged  result  but  may  accentuate  any  incipient  laminations 
or  planes  of  weakness  in  the  block.  Examination  of  the  frac¬ 
tures  of  blocks  of  the  two  types  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
is  at  least  occasionally  true. 

The  principal  test  of  quality,  however,  and  the  one  on 
which  acceptance  or  rejection  generally  depends,  is  the  com¬ 
bined  impact  and  abrasion  of  the  standard  rattler.  Brick 
manufacturers  who  make  both  the  repressed  and  the  wire- 
cut  lug  blocks  state  that  the  latter  passes  the  rattler  test 
with  no  greater  loss  than  the  other.  Its  superiority  is  there¬ 
fore  evident,  for  if  the  two  were  of  exactly  the  same  quality, 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  wire-cut  block  would  cause  it  to  show 
the  greater  loss.  This  fact  deserves  more  attention  from 
engineers  than  it  has  apparently  had,  for  unless  it  be  the 
.  definite  intention  to  make  the  specifications  more  stringent 
as  regards  the  rattler  test — and  except  for  particularly  severe 


traffic  conditions  such  a  course  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
decidedly  questionable — it  is  only  logical  to  permit  a  slightly 
greater  loss  in  the  rattler  for  a  square-edged  block  than  for  a 
round-edged  one.  To  determine  what  this  difference  should 
be  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  thorough  series  of  tests  on 
blocks  of  the  two  kinds,  made  from  the  same  batch  of  clay, 
ground,  manipulated,  dried,  burned  and  cooled  under  identical 
conditions,  all  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  recognized 
impartial  authority  on  paving  brick.  Such  tests  might  well 
be  made  by  the  committee  on  specifications  for  brick  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Wire-Cut  Lug  Brick  in  the  Pavement.  > 

The  square  edges  of  the  wire-cut  lug  block  make  a 
smoother  pavement  than  the  round  edges  of  the  repressed 
block  because  the  filler  can  readily  be  poured  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  pavement  and  does  not  break  away  at  the  surface 
under  traffic  as  it  often  does  from  the  round  edges  of  the 
other.  This  is  of  particular  importance  where  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  iron-shod  traffic,  because  the  slight  transverse  de¬ 
pressions  caused  by  this  process  tend  gradually  to  increase  in 
depth  and  width.  Of  course,  on  steep  grades  it  is  desirable 
to  use  blocks  that  are  slightly  beveled  on  one  edge,  to  give 
better  foothold.  Such  blocks  can  be  readily  formed  in  the 
wire-cut  lug  machine. 

The  uniformity  of  the  lugs  of  the  wire-cut  block  assures 


Wire-Cut-Lug  Block 


How  Filler  Acts  Under  Traffic  With  Repressed 
and  Wire-Cut  Block. 

not  only  a  uniform  space  for  the  filler  between  adjacent 
blocks  but  makes  it  somewhat  easier  to  lay  them  so  as  to  get 
good  alignment  of  the  courses  across  the  pavement.  With 
the  repressed  blocks  the  lugs  are  occasionally  poorly  formed 
or  damaged.  Moreover,  the  smoother  surface  of  the  repressed 
block  is  not  as  satisfactory  for  the  filler  to  adhere  to  as  the 
rougher,  wire-cut  surface  of  the  other,  whether  the  filler  be 
cement  grout  or  asphalt. 

Of  course,  if  a  satisfactory  method  could  be  devised  for 
properly  spacing  the  blocks  in  the  pavement  a  plain  wire-cut 
block  without  lugs,  such  as  was  used  in  many  of  the  older 
brick  pavements,  would  be  as  good  as  anything;  but  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  the  necessity  for  limiting  this  joint  space 
closely,  say  between  3/16  and  %  in.,  so  that  there  will  be 
width  enough  to  admit  the  filler  freely  for  the  full  depth  and 
yet  not  result  in  too  thick  a  filler. 


After  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  article  certain  particulars 
as  to  the  most  recent  modification  of  the  wire-cut  lug  block 
were  received  by  the  Engineering  Record  from  the  Dunn 
Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Company,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio.  Whereas 
in  the  original  type  each  brick  had  lugs  on  one  side  and  corre¬ 
sponding  depressions  on  the  other,  in  the  latest  type  each 
brick  has  one  flat  side,  the  lugs  and  the  depressions  being 
both  on  one  side.  The  reason  for  this  is  readily  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  of  the  cutter. 

The  particular  advantage  of  this  type  of  block  is  that  with 
one  perfectly  flat  side  it  insures  against  the  possibility  of 
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laying  them  irregularly  as  to  the  direction  of  the  lugs.  Ob¬ 
viously  in  order  to  insure  proper  spacing  the  blocks  must  be 
laid  with  the  lugs  in  one  direction.  It  was  found  difficult  to 
get  ordinary  laborers  to  distinguish  between  the  lug  and  the 
groove  sides  of  the  older  type,  but  with  both  lugs  and  grooves 
on  the  one  side  no  difficulty  is  found. — Engineering  Record. 


AMERICAN  ROAD  CONGRESS. 


A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  to  make  the  American  Roads 
Congress  an  annual  training  school  for  road  and  street 
officials,  whereby  they  may  increase  their  efficiency 
through  attendance  at  lectures  given  by  leading  specialists, 
and  by  study  of  the  government  and  commercial  exhibits  of 
materials  and  equipment.  This  year’s  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  which  will  be  held  at  Detroit  during  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  will  bring  together  the  greatest  authorities  in  the 
land  on  every  line  of  road  and  street  work,  and  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  series  of 
exhibits  ever  shown  in  this  country. 

It  is  contended  that  a  great  deal  of  money  can  be  saved 
to  states,  counties  and  municipalities  by  having  the  road  and 
street  officials  attend  the  American  Road  Congress  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  and  local  governments.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  officials  can  there  see  and  critically  examine 
and  compare  every  known  labor-saving  device  and  equipment 
for  road  and  street  work;  critically  examine  every  known 
road  material  in  competition  with  all  known  road  materials; 
study  the  government  exhibits,  which  illustrate  the  exact 
methods  of  constructing  every  recognized  type  of  road;  ob¬ 
tain  without  cost  practically  a  library  of  national,  state  and 
commercial  publications  which  will  be  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion  by  the  various  exhibitors;  hear  addresses  and  discussion 
by  men  whose  advice,  if  rated  at  its  commercial  value,  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars;  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  men  who  are  actually  directing  the  building,  maintenance 
and  administration  of  streets  and  highways  and  obtain  the 
benefit  of  personal  discussion  with  them.  The  supporters 
of  this  plan  of  official  representation  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  private  corporations,  and  even  states, 
and  cities,  send  representatives  to  various  points  in  this  and 
other  countries  to  study  a  single  device,  method  or  material, 
and  that  nowhere  could  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
streets  be  acquired  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  at  the 
Road  Congress. 


NEW  YORK  SUBWAYS  AND  STREETS. 


New  York  City  has  now  under  construction  subways 
which  will  cost  $81,000,000,  aggregating  twenty-seven  miles 
in  length,  nearly  all  four  tracks  wide,  or  a  total  of  100  miles 
of  track.  Fourteen  different  contracting  firms  are  doing  the 
work  and  they  employ  daily  nearly  6,000  men. 

Brick  is  extensively  used  in  the  construction  and  225,000,- 
000  will  be  required  in  this  work.  These  are  the  common 
brick.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  enamel  brick  and 
tile  will  be  required.  That  depends  on  the  decorative  feat¬ 
ures,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  of  construction  work  in  New  York 
that  many  brick  are  used  in  the  subways  under  the  streets, 
but  none  on  the  streets  themselves.  New  York  has  no  brick 
streets  and  the  street  department  has  never  interested  itself 
in  brick  for  the  streets.  But  even  though  they  have  failed 
in  that  way,  the  building  above  the  ground  and  the  subways 
under  the  ground  are  liberal  consumers  of  brick,  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 


The  man  with  a  taste  for  intrigue  generally  has  along 
with  it  a  talent  for  finding  trouble,  both  for  himself  and  for 
others. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


RICK  MANUFACTURERS  and  dealers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  vicinity  are  proclaiming  the  build¬ 
ing  brick  market  to  be  in  a  far  healthier  condi¬ 
tion  than  during  June,  which  was  considered 
generally  to  have  been  an  especially  good 
month,  and  proprietors  of  establishments  which  em¬ 
ploy  heating  and  melting  furnaces  have  found  no  pretext 
for  not  keeping  their  plants  in  the  pink  of  condition  called 
for  by  healthy  business  conditions,  so  far  as  the  use  of  fire 
brick  is  concerned.  Inquiries  for  these  stocks  have  been  nu¬ 
merous,  and  buyers  placed  many  advance  orders.  Previous 
to  this  time  business  was  good,  but  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  placed  orders  only  for  immediate  needs,  and  even 
then  it  took  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  salesman 
to  book  orders,  and  prices,  although  firm,  were  close.  Now, 
however,  business,  which  is  of  a  better  class,  is  being  re¬ 
ceived  with  practically  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  their  agents,  and  all  the  plants  have  continued  to 
run  to  capacity,  and  in  several  instances  overtime  has  been 
necessary. 

Cyrus  Borgner,  president  of  the  Cyrus  Borgner  Fire  Brick 
Company,  in  speaking  of  the  market  conditions,  said:  “We 
have  not  Veen  so  busy  in  a  half  a  dozen  years  as  we  have 
been  this  year.  Concerns  using  firebrick  are  buying  for 
their  needs.  I  regard  this  as  a  wholesome  condition,  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  speculative  craze  for  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  steady  business,  and  business  must  go  on  at 
a  good  pace.” 

In  reviewing  building  conditions  in  this  vicinity,  S.  B 
Dobbs  said:  “The  building  brick  business  was  never  better 
with  us  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  class  of  business  is 
much  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  and  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  orders  without  any  extra  effort.  Generally  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  is  most  satisfactory,  despite  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  business  men  are  howling  calamity,  and  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications  the  future  takes  on  a  most  pleasing  aspect.” 

The  Swoyer  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Allentown,  Pa.; 
was  recently  threatened  by  fire,  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  stubborn  of  its  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  locality 
The  fire  burned  briskly  for  several  hours  and  the  employes 
fought  the  blaze  with  fire  extinguishers  until  the  arrival  of 
the  local  department  and  prevented  the  conflagration  from 
doing  any  damage  to  the  plant. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company  was  recently  awarded 
several  contracts  for  fireproofing  materials  to  be  used  on 
buildings  being  erected  in  this  vicinity.  Three  of  the  larger 
awards  are  the  contract  for  5,000  tons  of  material  for  the 
addition  to  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  at  Broad  and  Walnut 
streets,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000;  the  contract  for  an  eight-story 
addition  to  the  former  planned  Arcade  building,  at  Broad  and 
South  Penn  Square,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  the  award  for 
the  material  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  ompany’s  new  twelve-story 
building  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  which  will  require  about  2,800 
tons  of  this  stock. 

The  first  annual  outing  of  the  Builders’  Exchange  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  was  held  at  the  Blue  Mountain  Fish  and  Game  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  headquarters,  near  Hamburg,  Pa.,  on  August  9.  The 
members  of  the  party  were  met  at  the  postoffice  at  1  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  taken  to  the  festivities  by  automobiles, 
where  a  banquet  was  served  and  speeches  made. 

S.  B.  Dobbs  has  secured  the  following  contracts  and  is 
estimating  on  many  similar  ones:  The  award  for  800,000  iron 
spot  brick  for  the  National  Biscuit  Company’s  new  building 
in  New  York;  900,000  English  size  white  enamel  brick  for 
the  New  York  Edison  Company's  building,  at  201  Street  and 
the  Harlem  river,  New  York;  300,000  enamel  brick  for  the 
high  school  building,  at  Jersey  City;  100,000  Clearfield  velour 
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brick  for  the  Catholic  Institution  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.;  100,- 
000  New  England  harvard  brick  for  a  residence  at  Wayne, 
Pa.;  150,000  red  velvet  brick  for  the  First  National  Bank 
building,  at  Williamsport,  Pa.;  50,000  light  impervious  brick 
for  the  bank  building  at  Pittston,  Pa.;  150,000  light  impervious 
brick  for  the  banking  house  at  1418  Walnut  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  150,000  light  impervious  brick  for  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  Philadelphia;  and  the  award  for  the  material  for  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  station  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  which  is  to  be 
architectural  terra  cotta;  also  the  award  for  120,000  vitrified 
brick  for  paving  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  East  Liberty, 
Pa.,  and  150,000  vitrified  paving  brick  for  paving  at  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  and  150,000  light  brick  for  the  interior  work 
and  red  brick  for  the  terraces  of  the  dining  hall  to  be  erected 
for  the  American  Viscose  Company,  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 
This  structure  is  considered  a  revelation  in  industrial  build¬ 
ing  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Irish  Mountain  Clay  Company  was  recently  granted 
a  charter  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  The  new  company  will  mine  clay  and  take  over  a 
going  concern  at  Blandon,  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  The 
chief  incorporators  are  J.  Arthur  Louden,  Joseph  K.  Cheese- 
man  and  Arthur  C.  Ubil. 

One  of  the  stables  in  the  brickyard  of  James  H.  Oberly, 
at  Third  street  and  Cleveland  avenue,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Four  horses  were  burned  to 
death  and  a  considerable  amount  of  feed,  harness  and  paint 
was  destroyed,  making  a  total  loss  of  $5,000. 

The  Chambers  Machinery  Company,  manufacturers  of 
brickmaking  machinery,  have  recently  planned  and  are  now 
making  the  first  of  a  new  soft-mud  brick  machine,  which  is 
intended  expressively  for  heavy  work  and  for  use  in  the  mold¬ 
ing  of  large  size  blocks.  This  new  model  is  known  as  “The 
Keystone  Soft-Mud  Brick  Machine.”  The  company  also  has 
a  contract  for  a  new  auger  grit  machine  for  the  National 
Fireproofing  Company,  and  is  refitting  the  brick  plant  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Conway,  at  58th  and  Walnut  streets,  which  was  recently 
damaged  by  fire. 

Paxinos,  a  town  of  200  population,  and  owned  by  J.  War¬ 
ner  Mifflin,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Northumberland  county, 
is  to  be  sold  under  the  hammer  in  the  immediate  near  fu¬ 
ture  by  E.  M.  Leader,  of  Shamokin,  receiver  in  bankruptcy, 
which  is  the  result  of  unsuccessful  contracts.  The  entire 
town  has  been  staked  out  by  engineers  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  sell  the  town  as  a  whole.  Otherwise  individual  sales 
will  be  made.  There  are  only  two  properties  in  the  entire 
settlement  that  are  not  owned  by  Mifflin.  A.  Quaker. 


HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


A  RECENT  FLYING  trip  through  New  England  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  that  even  though  Congress  is  wres¬ 
tling  with  a  tariff  which  promises  to  upset  the  import 
traditions  of  nearly  two  generations,  that  section  is  not 
frightened  and  improvements  of  old  factories,  together  with 
many  erections  of  new  ones,  are  going  on,  regardless  of  this 
pending  change.  All  through  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  this  is  true.  New  factories  everywhere;  enlargements 
numerous;  improved  machinery  plentiful;  wheels  all  whir¬ 
ring.  That  is  New  England  today,  and  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  the  old  time  high  tariff  cannot  deny  the  truth 
of  this  declaration.  Nor  can  he  deny  that  many  manufac¬ 
turers  believe  they  will  be  able  to  continue  these  operations 
unabated. 

Brickyards  everywhere  seemed  to  be  full,  some  with 
arches  all  laid  up  and  burning,  with  the  yards  covered  with 
brick  drying  for  the  next  burning.  Stiles  Brothers,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  or  just  outside  of  it,  and  the  Dyer  Company’s 
}ards  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  were  examples  of  such  activity. 
Both  were  preparing  to  burn  and  both  had  their  yards  cov¬ 
ered.  New  Haven  is  at  the  southern  border  of  one  state, 
Greenfield  is  well  toward  the  northern  border  of  the  other. 
In  between  are  innumerable  cities,  each  with  prosperity  and 
activity  very  plainly  indicated.  Where  such  conditions  pre; 
'  ail  the  brickmaker  usually  obtains  his  share.  Hiram. 


.Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


HE  MANNER  in  which  July’s  building  rec¬ 
ord  closed  and  the  month  of  August 
opened  up  indicates  that  there  is  no  dimi¬ 
nution  in  building  operations  in  Cleveland, 
and  brick  manufacturers  and  agents  for 
brick  companies  are  greatly  pleased  with 
the  way  the  volume  of  business  is  being 
maintained.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  record  for  this  year  will  far  eclipse- 
all  previous  seasons,  although  last  year  was  in  itself  a  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  one. 

For  the  month  of  July  the  largest  permit  taken  out  was; 
one  for  $750,000  for  the  addition  to  the  Halle  Bros.’  new  store 
on  Euclid  avenue.  This  permit  represents  only  about  half 
of  the  actual  cost  of  the  proposed  improvement,  which  has  a 
frontage  of  125  feet  on  Euclid  and  extends  through  about 
150  feet  to  Huron  Road,  and  will  be  twelve  stories  high.  It 
will  be  of  the  highest  type -of  steel  and  terra  cotta  construc¬ 
tion  and  will  be  a  duplicate  of  the  building  already  being 
used  by  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  although  it  will  be  somewhat 
larger. 

The  past  month  has  seen  a  number  of  good-sized  build¬ 
ing  permits  taken  out  for  the  construction  of  factories  in  this 
city.  An  auto  sales  room  and  service  station  for  the  Cadillac. 
Auto  Company,  costing  $100,000,  will  be  built  at  East  20th 
street  and  Euclid  avenue.  The  building  will  be  put  up  in  two; 
parts.  The  main  part  will  be  104x100  feet,  four  stories  and 
basement,  and  in  the  rear  will  be  a  one-story  addition,  104x75 
feet,  the  latter  being  the  service  station.  The  front  of  the 
main  building  will  be  of  white  terra  cotta,  in  keeping  with 
the  style  of  most  of  the  new  buildings  in  that  section.  Plans 
for  the  structure  have  been  prepared  by  Architects  Knox  & 
Elliott,  Rockefeller  building. 

Stimulus  has  been  given  the  group  plan  in  Cleveland  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  by  an  agreement  reached  between  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  city  for  the  construction  of  a  new  depot  on 
the  lake  front.  The  new  building,  together  with  track  and 
other  traffic  changes,  is  to  cost  between  $10,000,000  and  $12,- 
000,000.  The  railroads  have  agreed  to  pay  the  city  $1,400,000 
for  land  and  with  this  sum  the  city  will  complete  the  purchase 
of  the  land  in  the  mall,  which  is  the  central  parkway  in  the 
grouping  scheme.  The  new  city  hall,  costing  $2,600,000,  is 
being  rushed  to  completion  and  is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy 
the  latter  part  of  next  year.  The  public  library  board  has 
$2,000,000  on  hand  for  the  construction  of  the  new  public 
library  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  hall,  and  it  is  probable  that 
architects  will  award  contracts  some  time  during  the  coming 
winter. 

C.  A.  Rice  is  building  a  new  brick  apartment  house  at 
7314  Carnegie  avenue,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  large  number  of  apartment  houses  of  this 
type  which  are  going  up  in  Cleveland  this  year.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  homes  being  built  every  year 
in  Cleveland,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  end  to  the 
number  of  apartments  and  terraces  which  the  city  can  assim¬ 
ilate  and  sustain. 

The  National  Screw  and  Tack  Company  has  obtained  a 
permit  from  the  city  building  inspector  for  the  erection  of 
a  large  addition  to  its  factory  at  East  75th  street  and  Stan¬ 
ton  avenue,  to  cost  $71,500.  The  contract  for  the  work  has 
been  let  to  the  Griese  &  Walker  Company,  1417  Prospect 
avenue.  The  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  this  win¬ 
ter.  It  is  constructed  of  brick. 

An  interesting  statement  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
city  auditor  of  Cleveland,  which  shows  that  the  present  value 
of  the  city  pavements  is  $7,708,843.21.  The  original  cost  was 
$14,174,916.21.  The  difference  was  deducted  for  deprecia¬ 
tion.  There  are  457.6  miles  of  paved  streets  in  the  city.  Of 
this  total  99.3  miles  are  paved  with  Medina  stone  and  328.2 
with  brick.  The  report  shows  1.2  miles  of  wood  pavement  in 
use.  The  most  active  paving  year  in  the  city  history  was 
1907,  when  30.1  miles  were  paved.  Last  year’s  total  was 
20.4  miles.  Buckeye. 
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Brick  Used  in  Stockholm. — The  brick  used  in  Stockholm 
for  the  year  1912  were  21,000,000  more  than  in  1911.  In  that 
year  there  were  used  about  29,000,000  brick,  while  in  1912 
about  50,000,000  were  used.  The  pi'ices  varied  from  thirty- 
eight  to  fifty-two  kronen  (from  $10.18  to  $13.93)  per  1,000 
brick.  These  prices  were  delivered  on  board  of  cars  or  on 
the  wharves.  The  price  of  roofing  tiles  was  seventy-five  kro¬ 
nen  ($20.00)  per  1,000.  For  the  better  grade  of  patented 
roofing  tiles  the  prices  were  somewhat  higher. — Tegel,  No.  6, 
1913. 


Shaft  Hanger  Attachment. — In  many  brickyards  the  shaft 
hangers  are  put  up  in  connection  with  the  floor  joists,  and  it 
is  always  a  great  trouble  to  overcome  the  vibration  on  the 
different  floors  on  that  account.  The  cut,  herewith  shown, 


Vilaret,  of  Vienna,  has  solved  this  problem  by  attaching  t 
the  car  a  small  turnbuckle  on  which  the  whole  car  can  han 
on  an  overhead  trolley  rail,  and  which  also  will  permit  th 
car  to  be  turned  at  any  angle  or  completely  around  if  it  i 
so  desired.  It  has  been  figured  out  that  one  man  can  handl 
in  this  way  about  2,000  brick,  where  formerly  it  would  hav 
taken  two  or  three  men. — Tonind.  Z.,  No.  70,  1913. 


Trapeze  Chamber  Kiln. — This  kiln  consists  of  severa 
chambers  which  are  built  in  trapeze  shape,  and  so  arrangei 
that  the  outside  walls  are  parallel.  It  is  patented  in  Gei 
many  under  No.  258,374,  by  Dr.  E.  Otto  &  Co.,  of  Dalhausen 
Ruhr.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  kiln  are  that  th< 
heat  will  travel  more  uniformly.  The  waste  gases  are  take] 
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A  Shaft  Hanger  Attachment. 

illustrates  very  plainly  how  the  vibration  can  be  taken  away 
and  still  makes  the  attachment  to  the  floors  very  simple. — 
Le  Mois  Scientifique,  June,  1913. 


Coal  Consumption  of  a  Fire  Brick  Kiln.— The  round  fire 
brick  kiln  will  use  about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  its  actual  con¬ 
tents  of  fire  clay  products  in  coal  for  fuel  if  the  arrangement 
of  the  kiln  is  up-draft.  In  down-draft  kilns,  the  coal  used 
will  average  between  twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  This  amount  of  fuel,  if  figured  on  the  burning  heat, 
will  amount  to  cone  4.  If  the  down-draft  kilns  are  connected, 
so  that  the  waste  heat  from  one  kiln  can  be  used  in  the  next 
one,  a  saving  of  about  forty  per  cent  .of  the  fuel  has  been 
made.  In  a  continuous  kiln  the  fire  clay  ware  will  be  burnt 
the  cheapest,  and  while  the  first  installation  is  higher,  the 
results  are  far  better  than  in  any  other  kiln— Keramische 
Rundschau,  No.  25,  1913. 


Trapeze  Chamber  Kiln. 

away  at  the  small  end  of  the  kiln,  while  the  firing  is  done  at 
the  broad  side  of  the  kiln.  All  flues  are  connected  to  one 
large  chimney,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  good.— 
Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.,  No.  43,  1913. 


Overhead  Track  for  Dryer  Cars. — In  many  brickyards  the 
location  of  the  dryer  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  unit  handling  of  dryer  cars,  either  taking 
them  loaded  from  the  machine,  or  getting  them  when  dry  to 
the  kilns  proper.  Many  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
handle  the  same,  such  as  turntables  and  transfer  tracks,  and 
while  they  have  proven  satisfactory  in  many  respects,  there 
are  still  places  where  another  method  would  be  welcome.  M. 


Ceramic  Trade  Schools. — At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  German  Association  of  Ceramic  Manufacturers,  held 
in  Berlin  on  June  13  last,  Dr.  Berdel,  of  Hoehr,  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  about  ceramic  trade  schools  in  general  and 
the  Hoehr  Ceramic  School  in  particular.  Dr.  Berdel  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  school  on  October  first  next, 
and  his  paper  outlines  the  policy  he  will  pursue  with  this 
institution.  His  remarks  were  backed  up  by  government 
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officials.  He  states  that  originally  ceramic  schools  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  certain  districts  where  the  industry  demanded 
same.  We  have  been  getting  away  from  this  stand,  princi¬ 
pally  as  the  schools  are  branching  out  more,  and  serve  the 
ceramic  industry  in  general  rather  than  one  particular 
branch.  Dr.  Berdel  therefore  takes  the  stand  that  the  school 
at  Hoehr  will  teach  all  students  the  ceramic  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  will  thereby  greatly  enlarge  its  scope  of  usefulness. 
In  a  very  animated  discussion  some  of  the  manufacturers 
claimed  the  new  policy  wrong,  while  others  thought  it  to  be 
all  right,  and  inasmuch  as  the  government  indorses  Dr.  Ber- 
del’s  new  policy,  the  school  will  soon  rank  as  one  of  the  best 
of  the  German  ceramic  schools. — Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.,  No. 
49,  1913. 

Relative  Cost  of  Coal  for  Burning  Brick. — In  order  to  find 
the  relative  cost  of  coal  for  burning  brick,  the  following 
method  will  be  found  quite  handy:  When  lignite  costs  $2.00 
per  ton,  and  has  5,000  B.  T.  U.,  semi-bituminous  coal  with 
7,000  B.  T.  U.  costs  $3.00  per  ton,  and  good  bituminous  coal 
costs  $3.50  per  ton  and  has  7,200  B.  T.  U.,  then  we  find  that 
if  all  three  kinds  of  coal  will  give  equal  results  for  burning 
of  brick,  and  when  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  ash  in  the  cheaper  coal,  we  find  this  ratio  for 
-every  10,000  B.  T.  U.: 

2000X10  20 

1.  Lignite= - ——=$4.00  for  10,000  B.  T.  U. 

5000  5 

3000X10  30 

:2.  Semi-bituminous  coal= - •=■ — =$4.30  per  10,000  B. 

7000  7 

T.  U. 

3250X10  325 

:3.  Good  bituminous  coal= - •=■ - =$4.50  per  10,000  B. 

7200  72 

T.  U. 

It  will  be  observed  from  these  results  that  in  this  case 
the  lignite  would  be  the  cheapest  fuel  to  burn  the  brick  with. 
— Tonind.  Z.,  No.  74,  1913. 


Test  of  Fire  Brick  for  German  Navy. — In  the  royal  Prus¬ 
sian  testing  station  for  materials  at  Grosz-Lichterfelde  a 
number  of  tests  were  made  in  order  to  obtain  information 
in  conformity  with  the  specifications  regarding  the  fire  brick 
used  by  the  German  navy.  According  to  the  report  made 
by  M.  Gary  the  following  results  were  obtained:  Ten  dif¬ 
ferent.  brick  were  tested  for  their  melting  point,  their  spe¬ 
cific  weight,  their  size,  and  the  behavior  under  fire.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  specifications,  there  are  three  classes  of  brick — 
heavy  brick,  of  which  the  specific  weight  must  be  between 
1.5  and  2.0,  and  its  melting  point  not  be  under  cone  35; 
medium  weight  brick,  with  specific  weight  of  1.2  to  1.5,  and 
its  melting  point  not  under  cone  29,  and  further  light  brick, 
with  a  specific  weight  of  0.9  to  1.2,  and  the  melting  point 
must  not  be  under  cone  24  old,  or  cone  26  new.  Of  the 
tested  samples  eight  came  within  the  specifications  for  spe¬ 
cific  weight  for  heavy  brick,  while  one  of  each  was  in  the 
two  other  classes.  The  specific  weight  of  the  brick  ranged 
from  2.542  to  2.643.  Magnesite  brick  showed  from  3,600  to 
3.636.  In  the  melting  test  the  magnesite  brick  stood  above 
cone  35,  while  seven  of  the  eight  fire  brick  melted  between 
cone  30  and  33,  and  they  could  therefore  be  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  melting  point  in  the  second  class.  One  brick 
mielted  at  cone  28.  The  specification  calls  for  only 
two  per  cent,  shrinkage  at  a  temperature  close  to  their  melt¬ 
ing  point.  The  tests  showed  that  most  brick  will  shrink  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  per  cent.,  and  only  two  brick  came  up 
to  the  navy  requirements.  These  tests  prove  that  the  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  navy  are  too  strict,  and  that  the  shrinkage 
tests  should  not  lay  as  close  to  melting  points  of  the  fire 
brick. — Sprechsaal,  No.  21,  1913. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


LDING  activities  have  increased 
somewhat  during  the  past  month, 
and  the  outlook  favors  a  better  late 
season  than  the  early  portion  was. 
The  largest  single  building  in  the 
downtown  section  now  is  the  Ad¬ 
ams  Express  Company  structure  on 
lower  Broadway,  twenty  stories 
high.  It  is  of  white  enameled  brick  front  and  back  and  is  a 
very  handsome  building.  Numerous  small  operations  supply 
a  market  for  a  great  many  brick  fall  types  without  being 
sufficiently  large  to  attract  marked  attention  to  themselves. 

Prices  have  remained  practically  unchanged,  though  Hud¬ 
son  river  common  is  reported  firmer  in  some  instances  than 
it  was  last  month.  From  $6.50  to  $7.25  is  asked.  Probably 
the  high  figure  is  seldom  paid  and  the  low  figure  is  seldom 
accepted.  An  average  would  about  represent  the  market. 
Shipments  have  not  been  so  heavy  of  late  and  this  has  had 
a  tendency  to  improve  the  market.  On  the  other  hand  stocks 
held  here  are  not  excessive  and  any  considerable  increase  in 
activity  would  result  in  higher  prices.  Quotations  as  given 
by  one  large  interest  are:  Front  buffs,  No.  1,  $28  to  $32; 
grays,  shaded  and  specked,  $32;  white,  No.  1,  $32;  Hudson 
river  common,  $7  to  $7.25;  light,  hard,  $6.50  to  $6.75;  pale, 
$4  to  $4.75;  Jersey  fire,  No.  1,  $25;  No.  2,  $20;  Pennsylvania 
fire,  No.  1,  $30;  No.  2,  $25;  Scotch,  $35. 

Less  demand  is  reported  for  No.  1  hard  and  $6.50  is  about 
the  limit,  though  in  a  few  instances  $6.75  has  been  paid. 
The  supply  is  sufficient  for  all  requirements  at  present.  These 
brick  are  sometimes  rejected  by  building  inspectors,  hence 
its  price  is  likely  to  rule  low  at  certain  times. 

Buyers  are  conservative,  make  no  purchases  which  do 
not  promise  immediate  distribution  or  returns.  With  all 
yards  in  operation  and  sufficient  new  brick  available  at  any 
time,  the  buyer  has  little  difficulty  in  supplying  his  wants 
at  once. 

Raritan  brick  is  coming  in  freely  and  holds  about  the 
same  figures  as  Hudson  river.  Raritan  makers  would  shade 
quotations  in  some  instances  if  they  could  thereby  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  sale.  But  in  the  main  they  hold  prices  up  to  the 
full  outside  figure  and  insist  upon  obtaining  it  upon  most  oc¬ 
casions. 

Several  large  building  operations  are  under  consideration, 
but  as  yet  no  contracts  have  been  given  out.  It  has  been 
said  that  New  York  is  over  built,  and  maybe  it  is  in  some 
localities,  and  in  some  types  of  buildings,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  small  buildings  needed,  and  investors  are  turning 
to  this  class  of  property  more  than  ever  before. 

The  market  as  a  whole  offers  no  indication  of  weakening. 
On  the  contrary,  it  promises  to  go  up  rather  than  down. 
Brick  men  need  not  feel  nervous  over  the  prospect  here 
now.  A.  L.  B. 


BIG  BURNT  BALLAST  CONTRACT. 


So  successful  has  the  use  of  burned  earth  material  for 
ballasting  railroad  tracks  proved  in  Texas  and  other  parts 
of  the  Southwest  that  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Rail¬ 
road  Company  recently  entered  into  contract  with  Butler 
Bros.,  of  Dallas,  for  the  burning  of  more  than  one  million 
cubic  yards  of  this  class  of  road  surfacing.  It  is  stated  that 
approximately  $1,700,000  is  involved  in  this  contract.  It  is 
the  largest  award  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  material  will  be  sufficient  to  ballast  about  600 
miles  of  railway  in  Texas.  The  contractors  will  erect  kilns 
or  burning  pits  at  Hillsboro,  Granger,  Reedville  and  Roger- 
ville,  all  in  that  state.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require 
approximately  250,000  tons  of  lignite  coal  to  burn  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  earth  specified  in  the  contract.  The  raw  material 
will  be  obtained  from  the  surface  of  large  tracts  of  land 
which  have  been  leased  for  the  purpose. 
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Midsummer  Meeting  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Four  Days  of  Sight=Seeing— Excursions  Through  Clay  Plants  and  a  Delightful  Ocean 

Trip  from  Boston  to  New  York. 


ONE  of  the  most  pleasant  midsummer  meetings  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  was  enjoyed 
by  thirty  of  the  members  and  friends,  July  15-18. 
While  the  number  consisted  of  only  fourteen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  four  days’  trip,  newcomers  joined  the  party  at  every 
point  en  route,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Worcester  and  Boston,  Mass. 
Three  of  the  members  were  accompanied  by  their  better 
halves,  who  enjoyed  the  trip  every  minute. 

It  was  for  the  most  part  a  sight-seeing,  pleasure  trip,  but 
several  excellent  ceramic  plants  were  inspected,  as  a  result 


that  they  were  the  finest  brick  display  rooms  to  be  seen  any¬ 
where  in  this  country  to-day. 

Sight-seeing  in  New  York. 

At  9:30,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Lee  and  J.  Parker 
B.  Fiske,  we  boarded  a  rubber-neck  in  front  of  the  Arena 
Building  and  enjoyed  a  morning  sight-seeing  in  New  York 
City.  We  passed  the  Armory  and  stopped  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel  to  see  its  splendid  furnishings.  The 
Della  Robia  dining  room,  with  its  beautiful  blue  and  cream- 


A  Corner  in  Fiske  &  Co.'s  Office,  Arena  Building,  Where  the  Ceramists  Met  at  Start  of  Midsummer  Meeting. 


of  which  interesting  section  Q  meetings  and  buttonhole  talks 
were  indulged  in  by  the  ceramists. 

The  Fiske  &  Co.  Display  Rooms. 

The  selection  of  the  starting  point  for  the  trip  was  well 
chosen,  for  the  Fiske  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  office  in  the  Arena  Building, 
New  York  City,  opened  the  eyes  of  every  new  arrival.  These 
office  rooms,  containing  brick  and  tile  displays,  so  artistically 
arranged  and  made  up  with  such  beautiful  and  delicate  color¬ 
ing  effects,  every  light  and  shade  harmonizing  in  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  manner,  was  a  source  of  much  wonder  to  those  who  had 
never  visited  the  Fiske  offices  before.  It  certainly  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  for  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  and  the 
forming  of  new  ones.  An  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  here  in 
the  study  of  the  real  and  well-worth-while  art  in  brick  work  as 
exemplified  in  the  walls  and  floors  of  these  several  large 
rooms,  and  all  were  loud  in  their  praises,  agreeing  to  a  unit 


colored  Rookwood  tile,  was  the  most  interesting  feature  to  the 
ceramist,  while  the  blue  and  white  insets  in  the  door  knobs, 
made  by  the  Hartford  Faience  Company,  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  We  visited  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  the  most  won¬ 
derful  engineering  feat  of  its  kind  in  the  world  today.  It 
would  take  a  week  or  so  to  thoroughly  inspect  this  immense 
structure,  but  our  hour’s  stay  there  gave  us  an  insight  into 
the  marvelous  work  that  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished. 
There  are  79  acres  of  trackage  under  this  structure.  The 
work  of  construction  is  still  going  on;  when  completed  it  will 
have  three  levels  of  trackage  system,  with  loops  and  all  facil¬ 
ities  for  handling  over  125,000  passengers  a  day,  besides  an 
enormous  amount  of  freight  and  expressage.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  cost  today  of  this  station,  including  elec¬ 
trification,  not  excluding  commercial  buildings,  has  been  $180,- 
000,000.  Over  3,000,000  yards  of  rock  were  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  underground  tracks,  at  a  cost  varying  from  $4.50 
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to  $12.00  a  yard.  The  main  concourse,  the  show  room  of  this 
immense  terminal,  is  unusual  in  the  extreme,  made  for  the 
most  part  of  Caen  stone,  Botticino  marble  and  bronze.  The 
domed  ceiling  represents  a  section  of  the  heavens,  as  seen 
from  October  to  March,  or  from  Aquarius  to  Cancer,  with  two 
broad  bands  of  gold  representing  the  elliptic  and  equator 
sweeping  from  east  to  west.  The  figures  and  signs,  which 
are  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  elliptic  and 
equator,  extend  on  a  segment  of  a  circle  across  the  ceiling. 
Besides  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  are  depicted  certain  constel¬ 
lations,  these  signs  and  constellations  being  drawn  on  a  tur¬ 
quoise  blue  field  in  gold  outline  and  modeled  with  a  stipple  of 
stars.  The  stars,  of  which  there  are  some  2,500,  are  indicated 
in  their  proper  scale  of  magnitude,  and  the  great  stars  which 


The  Rubber  Neck  in  Which  Ceramists  Saw  New  York  City. 


L.  W.  Howe’s  Feldspar  Mine,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


mark  the  signs  and  constellations  are  illumined,  making  a 
beautiful  picture  at  night.  This  tells  of  only  one  feature  of 
the  structure,  but  shows  the  elaborateness  of  the  equipment 
and  the  careful  attention  to  details.  To  describe  this  struc¬ 
ture  in  all  its  detail  would  take  months  of  hard  labor  and  the 
story  would  fill  several  large  volumes.  From  the  ceramist’s 
viewpoint,  the  visitors  were  most  interested  in  the  Fiske  tile 
used  in  the  ramps  or  inclined  ways  to  the  suburban  levels  and 
the  attractive  cream-colored  tile  in  the  dining  room. 

After  this  trip,  full  of  surprises,  through  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  we  again  boarded  the  rubber-neck  and  spun  down 
Fifth  avenue,  past  Delmonico’s,  Sherry’s,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  St.  Thomas  Cathedral,  the  homes  of  Vanderbilt,  Helen 


Gould,  Russell  Sage,  Plaza  Hotel,  Central  Park,  the  homes  of 
Jacob  Astor  and  Senator  Clark,  the  copper  king,  the  apart¬ 
ment  houses  of  Hetty  Green,  thence  to  the  Cathedral  Park¬ 
way,  past  Columbia  University,  up  Broadway  and  out  past 
Grant’s  tomb,  and  then  directly  downtown  to  the  Builders' 
Exchange,  where  we  were  refreshed  with  a  dinner  given  by 
Fiske  &  Co.  and  the  New  York  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

The  New  York  Terra  Cotta  Co.’s  Plant. 

Immediately  after  dinner  we  boarded  the  rubber-neck  and 
crossed  over  the  Queensboro  bridge  to  the  New  York  Terra 
Cotta  Co.’s  plant.  Messrs.  F.  B.  Ortman  and  J.  Clark  escorted 
us  through  the  factory.  The  first  point  visited  was  the  sample 
room,  on  the  fourth  floor,  where  over  2,500  samples  in  differ- 


Ceramists  Entering  New  York  Terra  Cotta  Company’s  Plant. 


An  Immense  Deposit  of  Fine  Feldspar. 


ent  colors  and  surface  textures  were  at  hand.  On  the  fourth 
floor  are  also  the  slip  room,  the  modeling  rooms  and  plaster 
shop,  where  the  molds  are  made.  Sixty  men  are  employed 
here.  There  is  also  a  room  set  aside  for  the  breaking  in  of 
pressers.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  school  of  this 
character  be  run  constantly.  There  are  two  immense  pressing 
floors  in  this  plant,  covering  9,000  square  feet  of  space,  the 
ware  being  dried  by  exhaust  steam  and  radiation  from  kilns. 
The  slips  are  conducted  from  the  fourth  floor  to  the  second 
by  gravity,  in  pipes,  and  air  is  supplied  to  bottom  of  barrel 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  agitate  the  mixture  continually.  The 
slip  as  needed  is  furnished  the  sprayers  through  pipes. 

Three  dryers,  18  by  60  feet,  are  used  for  drying  ware  on 
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the  second  floor.  The  hot  air  is  drawn  from  around  the  kilns 
and  sent  over  steam  coils,  thence  into  the  dryers  by  means  of 
a  large  fan.  In  drying  the  small  ware,  l^-inch  steam  pipes 
are  used  in  the  rack  system,  the  1%  proving  more  satisfactory 
than  the  one-inch  pipe.  A  vacuum  system  is  used  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  The  ware  is  burned  in  twenty  kilns,  sixteen  of  which 
are  the  old-style  updraft  terra  cotta  kiln,  with  network  of 
flues  in  the  bottom.  Four  other  kilns,  12  to  14  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  downdraft  in  construction  are  used.  Two  are  20  feet 
and  two  are  24  feet  in  diameter.  From  eighteen  to  twenty 
tons  of  ware  can  be  placed  in  each  kiln,  the  ware  being  burned 


bought  hat  guards  and  prepared  for  a  windy  ride  on  the  boat 
to  Coney  Island.  This  delightful  hour’s  ride  was  followed  by 
a  swim  at  Coney  Island.  Here  Prof.  Orton  won  fame  as  a 
high  diver,  while  Parker  Fiske  showed  his  skill  under  water. 
The  amusement  places  were  next  in  line.  Herford  Hope  took 
a  trip  through  the  barrel  that  was  disastrous;  Cermack 
cracked  one  of  the  concave  mirrors  smiling  into  it;  Putnam 
glided  around  on  the  coaster,  going  backwards  most  of  the 
time.  “Irene”  Sproat’s  throwing  arm  was  in  fine  shape,  for 
he  couldn’t  hit  the  coon  at  all.  Lee  won  the  steeple  chase, 
while  Bowman,  Hill  Hull,  Swalm  Staudt  and  Hottinger  ate 


The  Immense  Plant  of  the  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass 


Prof.  Purdy  and  His  Associates  in  the  Research  Department  of  the  Norton  Company. 


to  cone  7  with  oil  at  4%  cents  per  gallon.  The  kilns  have  six, 
■eight  and  twelve  burners,  and  require  seventy-five  to  ninety 
hours  in  the  burning  for  small  kilns  and  120  hours  for  the 
large. 

New  Jersey  clays  are  used  in  making  the  body  of  their 
wrare,  and  are  ground  and  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  auto¬ 
matic  mixing  and  measuring  machinery  being  used. 

A  Night  at  Coney  Island. 

From  this  plant  wre  rode  back  to  the  Fiske  office,  brushed 
up  as  well  as  we  could,  and  went  to  the  Battery,  where  we 


peanuts  and  rung  the  canes.  Lee  gave  an  imitation  of  a  man 
walking  across  a  shaky  bridge  at  midnight.  Full  of  merri¬ 
ment,  we  sat  down  to  a  splendid  shore  dinner  at  Feltman’s, 
Prof.  Orton  winning  the  clam-eating  contest  with  a  safe  40. 
At  11  o’clock  we  returned  by  boat  to  New  York. 

Through  Feldspar  Mines  and  Faience  Plant. 

Wednesday  morning  the  ceramists  met  at  the  New  York 
Central  station  and  took  the  nine  o’clock  train  for  Hartford, 
Conn.,  which  point  was  reached  by  noon.  Here  we  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  Messrs.  F.  H.  Hastings  and  F.  L.  Bishop,  of  the 
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Hartford  Faience  Co.,  and  escorted  to  The  Garde,  where  a 
most  inviting  lunch  was  served.  At  two  o’clock  automobiles 
carried  the  party  over  the  beautiful  city  of  Hartford  and  out 
about  thirteen  miles  to  South  Glastonbury,  where  we  saw  the 
L.  W.  Howe  Feldspar  mines.  The  formation  here  was  most 
interesting,  the  chemists  taking  great  pleasure  in  chipping 
out  solid  pieces  of  mica,  quartz  and  feldspar  and  filling  their 
pockets  with  these  souvenirs.  Mr.  Howe  entertained  the  party 
royally,  escorted  us  through  the  two  mines  and  showed  the 
men  sorting  over  the  materials  and  explained  the  various 
points  of  interest  in  the  feldspar  mill.  At  close  to  four  o’clock 
we  returned  to  Hartford  and  hurried  to  the  Hartford  Faience 
Co.’s  plant,  where  a  short  visit  was  made.  We  were  enter¬ 
tained  here  by  Messrs.  Hastings,  Bishop  and  Rankin.  This 
plant  is  doing  little  or  no  work  in  the  faience  line,  at  present 
their  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  electrical  porce¬ 
lain  pieces  of  complicated  design  wherein  very  unusual  dies 
must  be  used  and  the  material  carefully  prepared  before  press¬ 
ing.  A  study  of  the  method  in  operation  and  their  type  of 
kilns  was  instructive.  The  women  of  the  party  were  much 
interested  in  the  rooms  where  the  faience  work  in  various 
clay  colors  was  on  exhibition. 

We  caught  the  five  o’clock  train  for  Worcester,  dining  en 
route.  At  eight  we  reached  Worcester  and  were  met  by  Ross 
Purdy  and  Sam  Orton.  After  much  hilarity  we  were  divided 
into  parties  of  four,  loaded  into  automobiles  and  whizzed  over 
thirty-five  miles  of  beautiful  country  roads  around  Lake  Quin- 
sigamond  and  returned  to  Worcester  to  discover  under  the 
lights  of  the  Bay  State  House  that  we  were  spectral  looking 
beings  for  sure,  for  we  were  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
dust.  However,  it  was  well  worth  while,  for  such  beautiful 
scenery  is  seldom  seen.  After  the  dirt  was  dug  and  brushed 
off  a  stag  affair  was  thrown  at  the  Motor  Club. 

The  Norton  Company  Plant. 

Early  Thursday  morning  we  packed  our  grips  and  carried 
our  luggage  out  to  the  Norton  Company’s  plant,  where  we 
were  to  spend  the  day.  This  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  trip,  for  we  were  given  the  freedom  of  the  plant  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  most  remarkable 
grinding  wheel  manufactory.  Every  department  was  inspected 
beginning  with  the  storage  rooms,  where  the  various  materials 
entering  into  these  abrasive  products  are  kept.  The  material 
given  most  careful  study  was  the  aluminum,  which  is  made 
from  bauxite  at  the  Norton  Company’s  Niagara  Falls  plant. 

The  bauxite  is  placed  in  a  rotary  c^lciner  where  the  com¬ 
bined  water  is  expelled,  the  cylinder  being  sixty  feet  in 
length,  heated  with  two  gas  producers,  the  material  being  fed 
in  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  fire.  When  free  from  water 
the  material  is  discharged  at  the  producer  end.  Forty  tons 
of  bauxite  are  calcined  daily  in  this  machine.  After  being 
calcined  it  is  placed  in  electric  furnaces,  where  fusion  takes 
place,  the  fusions  which  they  call  pigs,  contain  about  three 
tons  of  abrasions.  After  fusion  is  complete  the  furnace  is 
pushed  out  under  an  electric  crane  and  the  product  lifted  off 
and  placed  on  the  cooling  table  until  cool  enough  to  handle. 
The  fusions  are  then  broken  up  and  fed  into  a  crusher  and 
thence  through  a  reel,  which  takes  out  all  the  fine  dust,  the 
fine  dust  being  re-fused,  the  product  which  goes  over  the  reel 
is  inspected  by  men  as  it  passes  over  a  sorting  belt.  This 
finished  product  is  sent  to  Worcester  for  its  crushing  into 
grain.  When  it  arrives  in  Worcester  it  is  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  man’s  fist.  It  goes  through  a  Blake  crusher  from 
whence  through  a  series  of  rolls,  a  seive  being  under  each 
machine  which  takes  off  the  finished  product,  the  unfinished 
product  being  mechanically  elevated  to  the  next  roll  and  so 
on  until  it  is  ground  to  proper  sizes.  Then  the  material  is 
placed  in  roasters,  after  which  it  is  washed,  dried  and  then 
graded  by  means  of  grading  sieves,  after  which  the  various 
sizes  are  conveyed  to  storage  bins  directly  above  the  mixing 
rooms,  where  it  is  drawn  as  needed  through  pipes  by  gravity. 


Scales  on  trucks  are  used  by  the  mixers  to  weigh  out  the 
proper  amount  of  bond  and  grain  which  goes  into  the  mixing 
kettles.  The  mixture  here  is  of  the  consistency  of  wet  mud. 
This  is  run  into  molds  which  give  the  wheels  approximate 
diameter  and  thickness.  The  wheel  is  then  taken  to  the  dry 
room,  dried  and  left  until  hard  enough  to  handle,  when  it  is 
turned  to  dimensions  and  shape  desired  in  the  turning  room. 
From  this  room  the  wheels  are  taken  to  storage  rooms,  where 
they  are  ready  for  the  kilns. 

The  kilns  vary  in  size — there  are  thirty  in  all.  The  wheels 
are  placed  on  fire  brick  tiles  surrounded  by  fire  brick  rings. 
The  period  of  burning  varies  with  the  size  of  the  kiln.  In 
the  larger  kilns  it  takes  nearly  three  weeks.  Large  wheels 
take  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  their  manufacture,  while  the 
smaller  wheels,  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  The  wheels  when 
drawn  from  the  kilns  may  be  slightly  warped  and  therefore 
need  trueing,  so  all  the  sides  are  parallel  and  the  face  trued. 
This  is  accomplished  in  the  trueing  room  by  means  of  cutters- 
of  stamped  steel,  or  chilled  iron  and  on  fine  wheels  some¬ 
times  diamonds  are  used. 

Every  wheel  is  tested  before  shipment,  to  10,000  surface 
feet  per  minute.  This  is  done  by  motor  driven  machines.  All 
wheels  are  also  tested  against  standard  wheel  to  establish 
their  grade  of  hardness,  after  which  they  go  to  the  inspection 


Enjoying  the  Ocean  Breezes  Enroute  to  New  York. 

room,  where  careful  examination  is  made  to  see  if  their  speci¬ 
fications  compare  with  the  order  they  are  made  on. 

The  ceramists  visited  the  stock  room,  grinding  wheel  de¬ 
partment,  packing  room,  silicate  and  elastic  department  and 
machine  department.  They  were  much  interested  in  the 
chemical  department,  where  twenty-one  scientists  under  Ross 
C.  Purdy  do  excellent  experimental  and  technical  work  for 
the  company.  Also  the  hospital,  fire  department,  telephone 
exchanges,  rest  rooms,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  dining 
room,  where  dinner  was  served  the  hungry  visitors. 

After  lunch  they  were  escorted  to  the  lecture  room  in  the 
main  building,  where  two  instructive  lectures  were  made  by 
members  of  the  research  department. 

At  four  o’clock  the  ceramists  boarded  a  special  trolley  car 
for  Nurembago  Park,  just  outside  of  Boston.  Here  they  en¬ 
joyed  a  launch  ride  and  a  shore  dinner.  A  fine  vaudeville 
show  finished  off  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  day. 

Boston  in  a  Drizzle. 

Friday  morning  it  began  to  drizzle  and  it  continued  to  do 
so  far  into  the  night,  so  that  the  long  looked  for,  advertised 
and  praised,  full  moonlight  was  not  on  the  program.  The  rain 
did  not  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  ceramists,  however,  and 
all  were  ready  when  the  call  came  for  a  hurried  jump  for  the 
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rubberneck  wagon.  We  saw  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge 
and  Charleston  and  returned  for  a  hurried  trip  to  Shirley 
Point,  where  they  serve  the  finest  shore  dinners  in  New 
England. 

Now,  for  fear  you  do  not  realize  just  what  a  shore  dinner 
is  and  what  you  missed,  we  give  the  menu  of  that  meal: 

Clam  bouillon  and  baked  clams  (about  forty  to  sixty  served 
in  a  large  bowl  with  melted  butter  on  the  side  and  a  cup  of 
clam  broth),  a  large  piece  of  sword  fish,  then  a  w'hole  lobster 
and  corn  on  the  cob,  and  for  dessert,  ice  cream  on  top  of 
Boston  brown  bread  soaked  in  rum.  We  certainly  were  not 
hungry  when  we  went  down  to  the  wharf  to  take  the  boat 
for  New  York.  We  made  the  outside  trip  back,  flirted  with 
the  wireless  men,  told  stories  on  the  upper  deck  and  stayed 
up  until  the  wee  small  hours  enjoying  the  ocean  breeze. 
Early  Saturday  morning  we  entered  the  Sound  and  said  our 
goodbys  to  each  other  before  the  boat  landed.  All  in  all  it 
was  a  fine  trip  and  well  worth  making. 


A  THREE-FOLD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  KILNBUILDER  JACOB 

BUHRER. 


IN  THIS  YOUNG  country  of  ours,  we  consider  a  person  who 
has  been  in  the  same  line  of  business  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  an  old  timer,  but  to  have  the  distinction  to  be  in  one 
line  of  business  for  seventy-five  years  is  certainly  remarkable 
and  does  not  happen  very  often.  Such  is  the  case  of  Clay- 
works  Engineer  Jacob  Buhrer,  of  Konstanz,  Germany.  In 
close  connection  with  this  anniversary  is  the  fact  that  he 
celebrated  his  own  anniversary  of  being  eighty-five  years 
old,  and  that  it  is  also  fifty  years  ago  that  he  built  his  first 
parallel  continuous  kiln.  While  these  facts  do  not  all  hap¬ 
pen  on  the  same  day,  they  did  happen  in  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Buhrer  was  born  on  April  4,  1828,  at  Hofen,  near 
Schaffhausen,  as  the  son  of  the  brickyard  proprietor  Buhrer. 
When  ten  years  old  he  started  to  work  on  his  father’s  yard 
and  has  been  in  the  clay  business  ever  since. 

His  principal  business  has  been  to  develop  the  clay  busi¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  the  kiln  and  dryer  business,  and 
Buhrer’s  kilns  and  dryers  are  found  at  the  leading  clay  plants 
in  Europe. 

In  the  last  few  years  he  has  given  much  time  to  develop¬ 
ing  his  short  zig-zag  kiln,  and  a  good  description  of  these  kilns 
has  already  been  given  in  The  Clay-Worker  of  December, 
1912,  on  page  656,  under  “Foreign  Scrapings.”  A  three-cor¬ 
nered  kiln,  being  another  improvement  over  the  old  style 
kiln,  was  given  in  the  October,  1912,  Clay-Worker,  on  page 
402.  These  styles  of  kilns  are  principally  built  by  the  Buhrer 
system. 

The  Buhrer  kiln  has  many  advantages  over  other  kiln 
systems,  and  in  some  instances  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  and  they  embody  everything  essential  for  perfect 
burning.  Through  his  expert  knowledge  of  kiln  building, 
Mr.  Buhrer  is  able  to  figure  on  nearly  any  kiln  equipment,  and 
he  has  published  some  very  interesting  tables  showing  the 
cost  of  construction,  which  will  be  found  valuable  for  any¬ 
body  interested  in  the  installation  of  continuous  kilns  and 
dryer  systems. 


The  lumber  folks,  actuated  perhaps  by  a  feeling  that  it 
is  up  to  them  to  advocate  wood  products  of  all  kinds  for  all 
manner  of  purposes,  are  entering  strong  protest  in  many  in¬ 
stances  against  ordinances  prohibiting  the  use  of  wooden 
shingles  in  fire  zone  districts.  In  this  defense  of  the  shingle 
many  lumber  people  are  put  in  an  attitude  of  inconsistency 
because  many  of  them  live  in  houses  with  other  material 
than  shingles  on  the  roof  and  others  who  have  acquired  the 
means  and  desire  to  build  well  have  erected  houses  with 
brick  and  other  hard  building  material.  The  shingle  has  its 
uses,  but  it  hasn’t  much  use  in  a  congested  town  or  city 
district.  The  best  roof  of  all  in  such  places  is  clay  tile. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  GENERAL  condition  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
about  the  same  as  last  month.  No  marked  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  and  taken  as  a  whole  business 
is  unevenly  divided.  Some  manufacturers  claim  they  have 
all  they  can  handle,  while  others  are  scraping  their  heads  in 
order  to  keep  going,  or  are  contemplating  reducing  their 
forces  temporarily. 

In  such  close  connections  are  the  building  operations  with 
the  clayworking  industries  that  the  valuation  of  new  work 
will  always  reflect  on  clay  products  handled.  The  Pacific 
Builder  and  Engineer  has  tabulated  the  building  operations 
for  the  first  half  year  of  1913  and  finds  that  of  eight  lead¬ 
ing  cities  of  the  Greater  Northwest,  five  show  decreases  and 
three  increases,  which  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  is 
not  as  good  a  comparative  showing  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  where  seventy-three  show  decreases  and  sixty-five 
show  gains.  Of  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  Tacoma  shows  the 
largest  gain  over  last  year,  with  454.6  per  cent.,  and  has  the 
third  place  of  all  cities  in  the  United  States.  This  phe¬ 
nomenal  increase  was  due  to  the  permit  granted  for  building 
the  new  Lincoln  High  School.  Tacoma,  Butte  and  Seattle, 
in  order  named,  register  gains.  Los  Angeles,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Spokane  and  Boise,  Ida.,  show 
in  order  named  decreases.  The  increase  of  Seattle  for  the 
month  of  June  was  14.8  per  cent.,  while  the  total  for  the  first 
six  months  was  §5, 219, 470.  The  total  for  Tacoma  in  the 
same  period  was  $1,318,399.  Portland  showed  a  decrease  of 
19.4  per  cent.,  with  a  total  for  the  first  half  year  of  $7,398,895. 

A  comparative  standing  of  five  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  between  the  first  half  of  the  year  1912  and 
1913  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Portland  ........ 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Seattle  . 

Spokane  . 

Tacoma  . 


First  Six  Months  of 


1913. 

$7,399,795 

7,118,253 

5,219,470 

3,878,824 

1,318,399 


1912. 

$8,798,247 

8,132,720 

4,852,990 

1,343,595 

800,234 


The  coal  strike  of  the  Vancouver  Island  miners,  Lady¬ 
smith,  Nanaimo,  Comox  and  other  places  has  crippled  the 
clay  plants  in  British  Columbia  to  a  great  extent,  and  some 
have  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  operations  temporarily 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 

The  Columbia  Clay  Company,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  is  chang¬ 
ing  its  kiln  equipment  to  oil  burning.  Manager  E.  W.  Cook 
thinks  he  can  save  the  cost  of  installation  in  the  price  he 
has  been  paying  for  coal  the  last  few  months. 

The  use  of  paving  brick  or  block  on  county  roads,  espe¬ 
cially  around  Seattle,  is  getting  established  more  and  more. 
The  engineer  of  King  county  has  specified  the  clay  block  or 
paving  brick  for  the  construction  of  permanent  highway  No. 
4.  The  work  consists  of  the  construction  of  a  sub-base  of 
five-inch  concrete  with  brick  or  brick  block.  Bids  were 
opened  by  the  King  county  commissioners  for  this  work,  and 
the  lowest  bid  for  brick  was  $149,750,  and  the  next  highest 
was  $152,000.  Denny-Renton  brick  will  be  used  on  this  work. 

The  Standard  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Portland,  which 
is  operated  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hammer,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  has  been 
awrarded  the  contracts  for  furnishing  all  brick  for  the  New 
Pacific  Telephone  building,  further  for  the  Northwestern  Elec¬ 
tric  building,  better  known  as  the  Pittock  block,  and  also  for 
the  Northwestern  Bank  building,  making  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  million  brick  in  all,  of  which  the  Telephone  building  is 
the  largest,  with  a  million  and  one-quarter  common  brick. 

The  Columbia  Brick  Works,  whose  plant  is  located  at 
Hogan,  Ore.,  has  closed  the  contract  for  all  the  partition  tile 
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to  be  used  in  both  the  Northwestern  Bank  building  and  the 
Pittock  block.  The  contract  will  require  about  175,000  feet 
of  clay  tile.  This  company  is  also  manufacturing  now  the 
interlocking  blocks  used  by  the  Oregon  Denison  Block  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Washington  Brick,  Lime  and  Sewerpipe  Company,  of 
Spokane,  has  secured  the  contract  for  both  brick  and  terra 
cotta  to  be  used  on  the  third  unit  of  the  Washington  State 
Reformatory  at  Monroe. 

The  B.  C.  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Stevenson,  B.  C., 
whose  affairs  have  been  in  court  since  1908,  has  now  been  set¬ 
tled,  and  the  yard  will  be  re-opened  at  once.  Mr.  D.  King, 
of  Stevenson,  will  be  in  charge,  and  associated  with  him  are 
D.  R.  and  J.  Patterson,  of  Glasgow,  England. 

The  brick  to  be  used  at  the  new  buildings  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  will  be  furnished  by  the  Salem  peniten¬ 
tiary.  The  Board  of  Control  has  fixed  a  price  of  $7.50  per 
thousand  on  their  brick,  and  they  have  about  half  a  million 
on  hand  at  present.  Siwash. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


IS  THE  CASE  with  a  good  many  lines,  a 
lot  of  work  in  the  clayworking  lines  is 
held  up  temporarily  owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  financial  situation.  Building 
operations  are  being  more  or  less  cur¬ 
tailed  all  along  the  coast,  though  a  few  of 
the  smaller  cities  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fair  amouni  of  work  under  way  and  a  fair  demand 
for  brick  for  midsummer;  and  the  real  falling  off  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  and  terra  cotta  will  not  be  really  felt  until 
the  fall  season  opens.  By  that  time  it  is  hoped  that  the 
money  question  will  have  been  solved,  and  that  it  will  be 
easier  to  secure  money  for  legitimate  building  purposes. 
Common  brick  are  pretty  firm  as  to  prices;  though  dealers 
could  profitably  dispose  of  a  lot  more  if  called  on  to  do  so. 
Some  of  the  brick  men  are  doing  a  little  shipping  of  brick 
to  northern  points,  and  could  send  more  if  the  northern  de¬ 
mand  was  a  little  better.  The  demand  for  brick  for  sewer 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  sewer  pipe,  has  fallen  off  considerably, 
and  the  outlook  is  not  altogether  hopeful,  as  the  rise  in  the 
interest  rate,  and  the  trouble  a  number  of  municipalities 
have  had  in  disposing  of  bond  issues,  has  brought  all  sorts 
of  municipal  work  to  a  decided  standstill.  A  lot  of  interest 
is  now  being  taken  in  San  Francisco  in  paving  brick.  This 
city  has  now  added  brick  to  the  list  of  materials  favored  for 
paving,  and  has  already  let  one  contract.  So  far  it  seems 
necessary  to  go  to  the  northern  coast  yards  for  suitable  pav¬ 
ing  brick;  but  some  of  the  California  brick  manufacturers 
have  taken  the  matter  up  seriously,  and  are  hopeful  of  get¬ 
ting  out  an  article  with  a  satisfactory  wearing  power. 

T.  H.  Collins,  representing  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  and 
Coal  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  now  in  San  Francisco  su¬ 
perintending  the  paving  of  a  block  of  brick  paving  on  First 
street,  for  which  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Denny- 
Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  is  well  pleased  with  the  outlook  here.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  block  of  brick  paving  laid  in  this  city,  the  first  block 
having  been  laid  on  Powell  street  by  the  Denny-Renton  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  sample  without  charge.  Mr.  Collins  reports  good 
progress  being  made  with  brick  paving  in  the  north,  where 
bis  company  has  contracts  for  fifteen  miles  of  brick  paved 
road  in  a  single  county.  In  this  city  further  work  is  antici¬ 
pated,  as  brick  has  now  been  included  in  the  official  speci¬ 
fications,  thus  enabling  the  brick  men  to  figure  on  all  future 
work. 

The  lone  Fire  Brick  Company,  with  yards  at  lone,  Cal., 
and  whose  output  has  been  largely  placed  in  San  Francisco 


and  central  California  generally  by  W.  W.  Dennis  and  the 
Holmes  Lime  Company,  of  this  city,  is  now  working  steadily 
turning  out  20,000  brick  daily  in  order  to  accumulate  stock 
for  the  winter.  The  company  is  also  preparing  for  the  win¬ 
ter  season  by  building  a  large  shed  over  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  yard  so  that  work  can  be  done  in  spite  of  wet  weather 
when  necessary.  The  management  reports  contracts  now  on 
hand  for  about  one-half  million  brick. 

Holt.&  Greg,  brick  men  and  contractors  of  Redding,  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  state,  were  recently  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  destruction  of  a  275-foot  brick  stack  at  the  Bal- 
allava  Copper  Company’s  smelter  at  Coram,  Cal.,  as  well  as 
for  the  replacing  of  this  with  a  280-foot  stack  of  more  ap¬ 
proved  pattern.  The  old  stack  was  brought  to  the  ground 
by  ninety-two  charges  of  dynamite  inserted  in  holes  extend¬ 
ing  three-fourths  of  the  way  around  the  stack.  The  stack  con¬ 
tained  approximately  500,000  brick. 

M.  M.  Birmingham,  H.  A.  Kunz  and  J.  F.  Locke,  of  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  have  organized  the  California  Brick  Company  to 
engage  in  the  brick  business  at  that  place.  The  company  has 
been  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $400,- 
000. 

C.  F.  Pratt,  manufacturers’  representative  in  this  city  for 
a  number  of  brick  and  tile  companies,  who  has  been  doing 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Pratt  Building  Material  Com¬ 
pany,  has  now  incorporated  his  business  under  that  name  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Mr.  Pratt  reports  a  contract  for 
100,000  red  pressed  brick  for  a  residence  in  Piedmont,  on  the 
east  side  of  San  Francisco  bay.  These  brick  will  be  supplied 
from  the  plant  of  the  Sacramento  Clay  Products  Company, 
of  Sacramento. 

Brick  men  are  expecting  a  considerable  amount  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  work  to  be  let  in  the  next  few  months.  The  failure 
of  school  and  other  bonds  to  sell  in  Oakland  delayed  a  lot  of 
municipal  work  in  that  city;  but  as  new  bonds  have  been 
voted  at  higher  interest  rates,  the  work  will  now  proceed. 
In  this  city  large  expenditures  for  municipal  buildings  are  to 
be  made.  The  Steiger  Company,  makers  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  are  now  getting  ready  to  fill  a  $20,000  contract  for 
pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta  for  the  new  polytechnic  high 
school  in  this  city.  Other  companies  are  planning  on  sub¬ 
mitting  figures  on  other  work. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  with  plants  at 
Santa  Monica  and  Richmond,  Cal.,  has  recently  been  ship¬ 
ping  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  roofing  tile  into  central  Califor¬ 
nia  markets,  where  roofing  tile  is  in  demand  for  mission  and 
Spanish  residences.  The  orders  have  been  placed  with  the 
United  Materials  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  which  acts  as 
selling  agent  in  this  territory  for  both  the  Santa  Monica  and 
the  Richmond  plants  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany. 

While  San  Francisco  brick  manufacturers  have  won  some¬ 
thing  of  a  victory  in  securing  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  paving  brick  for  municipal  streets,  the  Los 
Angeles  brickmakers  are  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  at  least  one 
point  in  the  paving  business.  Heretofore  vitrified  brick  gut¬ 
ters  have  been  the  rule  on  all  streets,  but  the  City  Council 
has  now  ,  before  it  a  proposition  to  substitute  concrete  for 
vitrified  brick  for  gutter  purposes  bordering  all  graveled  and 
macadam  streets  and  to  substitute  asphalt  where  that  mate¬ 
rial  is  used  for  streets.  At  present  it  looks  as  though  the 
proposal  would  carry. 

Though  general  financial  conditions  are  rather  unfavorable 
to  the  opening  of  new  yards  or  the  enlarging  of  old  ones, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  betterment  work  going  on,  and 
some  new  plants  are  under  way  or  projected.  W.  D.  Gample, 
proprietor  of  the  Colton  Brick  Yard  at  Colton,  Cal.,  has  leased 
the  old  brickyard  at  Elsinore,  Cal.,  which  has  not  been  op¬ 
erated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  equipped  it  to 
turn  out  10,000  bricks  per  day.  Mr.  Gamble  has  a  contract 
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to  supply  a  half  million  bricks  for  the  Lake  View  Inn  at  El¬ 
sinore.  L.  F.  Coon,  of  Riverbank,  Cal.,  has  ordered  concrete 
block  and  brick  machinery  and  will  begin  operations  within  a 
few  weeks.  There  is  a  move  under  way  to  build  a  pottery 
plant  at  the  Fairfax  townsite  by  the  Agrippa  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  of  this  city.  According  to  the  report,  the  Fairfax  De¬ 
velopment  Company  is  to  furnish  the  site,  and  the  pottery 
company  is  to  erect  a  plant  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 

N.  Clark  &  Son,  of  San  Francisco,  have  just  received  an 
$8,000  contract  for  architectural  terra  cotta  for  the  new 
Starr  &  Larsen  building  on  Sutter  street.  The  company  is 
still  busy  supplying  brick  and  terra  cotta  on  a  number  of 
large  jobs  secured  earlier  in  the  year.  Aside  from  work  in 
this  city,  N.  Clatk  &  Son  have  some  good  contracts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay. 

F.  B.  Tillotson,  of  Maricopa,  Cal.,  reports  a  contract  for 
200,000  brick  to  be  used  in  the  new  Odd  Fellows  building  at 
Taft,  Cal.  He  says  the  outlook  in  that  section  of  the  state 
is  good.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  August  5,  1913. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wokker. 

NEWS  FROM  DIXIE  LAND. 


AUGUST  OPERATIONS  on  brick  work  at  Memphis,  Nash¬ 
ville  and  other  centers  of  the  Central  South  have  held 
up  well  on  large  work,  but  not  quite  so  good  on  smaller 
buildings  as  last  season.  The  fall  aspect  is  favorable  in 
view  of  general  good  crops,  but  at  this  writing  exceedingly 
dry  weather  is  hurting  corn  very  much  and  retarding  other 
crops  to  some  extent.  It  has  been  about  ten  days  since  there 
has  been  a  general  rain  in  this  section  and  up  until  a  few 
days  ago  crops  looked  fine. 

The  new  building  of  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  at  Main  street 
and  Butler  avenue,  is  about  completed.  This  celebrated  saw 
firm  of  Indianapolis  and  other  points  has  built  of  brick  and 
stone  one  of  the  handsomest  homes  of  a  business  concern 
in  Memphis.  It  is  near  the  two  new  depots.  Undoubtedly 
Memphis  is  moving  that  way  for  a  wholesale  district,  a  great 
many  of  the  grocery  houses  going  from  Front  street  there. 

The  Fulcher  Brick  Company,  of  Nashville,  reports  a  very 
good  demand  through  middle  Tennessee  in  local  territory  for 
brick.  They  manufacture  building  and  pressed  brick  of  the 
highest  quality. 

The  Hermitage  Club  is  one  of  the  handsome  buildings 
facing  on  the  nearly  completed  Capitol  boulevard.  Asmus  & 
Norton,  of  Nashville,  are  the  architects.  Light  brick  and 
stone  are  used. 

A  large  amount  of  building  is  reported  at  Conway,  Ark. 
The  State  Normal,  which  is  erecting  $60,000  worth  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  Methodist  church,  which  has  plans  drawn 
for  a  $60,000  edifice.  Hendrix  College  will  spend  $12,000  for 
a  new  home  for  the  president,  and  Central  College  $5,000  for 
an  addition  to  the  present  building. 

-  At  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  a  new  brick  building  to  be  used  by 
the  theological  department  of  the  Dixie  College  is  being 
erected.  Also  at  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  A.  G.  Maxwell  and  R.  L. 
Farley  are  erecting  three  modern  brick  business  houses. 
These  gentlemen,  together  with  G.  A.  Maxwell,  are  erecting 
also  a  splendid  brick  building  in  West  Cookeville  containing 
four  business  houses. 

The  old  postoffice  site  at  Chattanooga  has  been  sold  for 
$40,000.  A  hotel,  six  stories  high  and  to  cost  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $60,000,  will  be  erected.  Constantine  G.  Elliopios 
and  Chris  Tertepen,  who  have  been  interested  for  many 
years  in  the  Ellis  Cafe,  on  Market  street,  are  the  purchasers. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  new  courthouse  at 
Henderson,  Chester  county,  Tennessee,  after  plans  by  Archi¬ 
tect  H.  T.  McGee,  of  Memphis.  The  contract  went  to  O’Dair 


&  Roberts,  of  Henderson,  for  $14,475.  The  building  will  be 
of  brick. 

The  Sibley-Menze  Brick  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is 
said  to  be  considering  the  erection  of  a  new  brick  plant  at 
Chattanooga  along  the  Southern  Railroad,  possibly  using  the 
machines  and  kilns  formerly  used  by  the  Chattanooga  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  at  Citico.  Dixie. 


THE  CERAMIC  DEPARTMENT  AT  THE  OHIO  STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 


THE  PASSING  of  another  year  brings  the  school  very 
close  to  an  anniversary,  for  it  was  in  May,  1894,  that 
the  law  was  passed  authorizing  this  first  experiment  in 
ceramic  education  in  America,  and  in  September,  1894,  that 
the  doors  swung  open  to  the  first  class.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  nineteen  years  have  already  passed  and  that  the  school 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  There  are  now  ceramic  depart¬ 
ments  regularly  established  in  the  following  schools  besides 
Ohio,  viz..  New  York  at  Alfred,  New  Jersey  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Illinois  at  Urbana,  Iowa  at  Ames,  and  Oregon  at  Eu¬ 
gene.  Besides  these,  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  others 
where  some  work  of  the  sort  is  given,  in  connection  with  the 
departments  of  chemistry,  geology  or  mining.  The  perma¬ 
nence  of  this  branch  of  engineering  education  now  seems 


Prof.  Arthur  S.  Watts,  Columbus,  O. 

well  assured,  with  active  work  proceeding  in  so  many  cen¬ 
ters  and  graduates  from  these  schools  rapidly  making  their 
way  into  clay  manufacturing  and  allied  industries,  and  dem¬ 
onstrating  their  usefulness  there. 

The  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  at  Columbus.  This 
year,  more  than  at  any  preceding  time,  have  the  demands  of 
the  industries  made  inroads  upon  the  teaching  force.  It  is 
with  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  that  both  Prof.  Forrest 
K.  Pence  and  Prof.  Homer  F.  Staley  have  accepted  industrial 
appointments  at  salaries  which  this  university  or  no  other- 
in  the  country  can  meet.  Their  services  as  teachers  have 
been  acceptable,  and  as  investigators  they  have  brought  rep¬ 
utation  to  the  department  for  their  contributions  to  ceramic 
literature. 

The  problem  of  filling  acceptably  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Pence  has  been  solved  with  a 
degree  of  success  which  at  first  seemed  too  much  to  hope 
for.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  a  man  of  suitable  require¬ 
ments  and  the  requisite  practical  experience  would  have  to 
be  brought  in  from  Europe,  but  this  expedient  was  unwel¬ 
come.  Ultimately  Professor  Orton  was  able  to  interest  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Watts,  formerly  chief  ceramist  for  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  with  the  reluctant  consent  of 
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Director  J.  A.  Holmes,  he  was  induced  to  leave  that  organiza¬ 
tion  and  take  up  education  as  his  life  work. 

Mr.  Watts’  career  as  a  ceramist  will  be  of  interest  to 
many,  not  only  those  who  may  desire  to  attend  the  school, 
or  to  send  their  sons  or  their  employes,  but  also  others  who 
may  be  interested  to  see  how  broad  and  varied  the  ceramical¬ 
ly  trained  worker’s  field  has  become.  Mr.  Watts  graduated 
from  the  high  school  in  Zanesville,  O.,  in  1893,  and  at  once 
entered  the  Clark  Stoneware  .Company,  of  Zanesville.  In 
the  fall  of  1897,  he  came  to  the  Ohio  State  University  as  a 
special  student  to  take  courses  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy, 
in  which  he  at  once  showed  himself  a  successful  student. 
Stopping  out  for  a  year,  to  earn  money  for  more  schooling, 
he  worked  for  the  local  telephone  company,  returning  in  1899 
to  the  university.  He  chose  the  ceramic  department  this 
time,  in  view  of  his  three  years’  experience  as  a  potter,  and 
in  1901  completed  the  short  course  in  ceramics. 

His  first  practical  work  after  leaving  the  university  was 
as  chemist  to  Fred  M.  Locke,  at  Victor,  N.  Y.,  where  high 
tension  insulators  were  being  made  of  porcelain.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  quickly  here  that  in  the  spring  of  1902  we  find 
him  appearing  as  the  author  of  the  first  really  useful  paper 
on  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  for  insulator  purposes,  a 
paper  which  at  once  gave  him  standing  in  the  ceramic  world. 


Prof.  C.  B.  Harrop,  Columbus,  O.  t 


In  1902  he  designed  and  to  a  large  extent  built  the  Bellwood 
plant  of  the  Bell  Pottery  Company  at  Columbus,  and  in  1903 
he  designed,  built  and  operated  the  plant  of  the  New  Lex¬ 
ington  High  Potential  Insulator  Company,  and  in  1904  was 
called  back  to  Victor,  N.  Y.,  to  manage  the  company  in 
which  he  had  begun  a  few  years  before  as  a  humble  ex¬ 
perimenter.  He  remained  at  Victor  until  February,  1909, 
as  a  successful  and  progressive  manager,  during  which  time 
his  company  doubled  its  equipment  and  more  than  doubled 
its  output.  His  characteristic  appetite  for  knowledge,  and 
his  unwillingness  to  let  mere  commercial  success  suffice  his 
ambition  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  technical  knowledge  and  wanted 
to  still  further  fortify  himself  for  his  future  by  another  period 
of  study.  Against  the  protests  of  his  employers,  he  resigned, 
went  to  Europe  and  studied  six  months  with  Pukall  at  Bunz- 
lau,  and  nine  months  with  Witt,  Hecht  and  Schoch  at  the 
Technische  Hochschule  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.  He  then 
rounded  out  his  tour  of  foreign  study  by  a  four  months’  trip 
in  Austria,  Germany,  France  and  England,  in  a  careful  study 
of  the  foreign  white  clay  mines  and  kaolin  washeries. 

With  this  splendid  training,  he  returned  home  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910,  and  was  at  once  seized  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 


ware  industry.  His  first  work,  Bulletin  53,  on  the  Feldspars, 
take  charge  of  their  work  on  the  materials  for  the  white 
Kaolins  and  Quartzes  of  the  South  Appalachian  District,  is 
well  known  in  the  white  ware  industry,  and  he  has  one  other 
bulletin  on  the  same  general  subject  for  the  New  England 
states  completed,  and  one  on  the  same  topic  for  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  now  nearly  complete. 

Besides  these  government  reports,  Mr.  Watts  has  to  his 
credit  some  nineteen  or  twenty  papers  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society.  He  has  been  a  trustee, 
vice-president  and  president  of  that  society  and  for  years 
one  of  its  most  active  and  valued  members. 

With  a  technical  experience  of  one  year  in  white  table 
ware,  five  years  in  stoneware,  six  months  in  floor  tile,  and 
five  years  in  insulator  porcelain,  and  with  the  splendid  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  the  ceramic  schools  of  America  and  Europe 
and  the  government  bureaus,  Mr.  Watts  certainly  brings  to 
his  new  position  a  preparedness  surpassing  any  who  have 
ever  thus  far  held  the  position.  Added  to  this,  his  intense- 
enthusiasm  for  ceramic  studies  and  his  love  of  young  men 
seem  to  make  his  success  as  a  university  professor  assured 
from  the  beginning. 

The  other  position  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Carl  B.  Harrop,  of  Columbus,  O.,  as  assistant  professor  of 
ceramic  engineering.  Professor  Harrop  has  been  giving  about 
one-third  of  his  time  for  two  years  past  to  the  department, 
acting  as  instructor  in  the  classes  in  ceramic  design.  He 
now  resigns  his  connection  as  manager  of  the  Ceramic  Sup¬ 
ply  and  Construction  Company,  and  gives  his  full  time  to  the 
department. 

Professor  Harrop’s  training  and  experience  in  his  field  are 
exceptional.  He  graduated  in  1902  with  the  degree  of  mine 
engineer,  and  at  once  entered  the  cement  industry  as  chemist 
at  the  Bronson  Portland  Cement  Company  in  Michigan.  Later 
he  held  a  similar  position  at  Durham,  Ontario.  His  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  engineering  side  of  the  clay  industry  began  in 
1903,  when  he  began  work  for  W.  D.  Richardson  as  draftsman 
and  engineer.  Three  years  later,  when  the  Richardson-Love- 
joy  Engineering  Company  was  formed,  Mr.  Harrop  was  made 
secretary  of  same,  and  still  carried  on  his  engineering  and  de¬ 
signing  for  them. 

From  October,  1907,  until  December,  1910,  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company 
as  engineer  and  estimator.  He  then  took  hold  of  the  Ceramic 
Supply  and  Construction  Company,  of  Columbus,  as  manager, 
which  position  he  has  successfully  held  until  the  present. 
This  company  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery  and  controlling  devices  for  clay  works. 
Mr.  Harrop  has,  therefore,  been  actively  engaged  fdr  ten 
years  past  in  the  designing  of  ceramic  plants  and  ceramic 
machinery  and  in  building  the  same,  and  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  long  and  intimate  association  with  such  well-known 
and  successful  clay  works  engineers  as  Ellis  Lovejoy  and 
W.  D.  Richardson. 

The  ceramic  chemistry  of  the  second  year  of  the  course 
will  be  taught  by  Prof.  D.  J.  Demorest,  a  most  accomplished 
and  thorough  teacher  of  analytical  chemistry. 

In  connection  with  these  changes  in  the  teaching  force, 
it  is  planned  to  make  some  other  changes  in  the  order  of 
presentation  of  the  subjects  of  the  ceramic  course.  The  plan 
is  to  divide  the  ceramic  lecture  courses,  which  heretofore 
have  been  given  wholly  in  the  junior  year,  and  hereafter 
give  one-half  of  this  work  in  the  sophomore  year,  beginning 
with  the  occurrence  and  winning  of  clays  in  the  first  sem¬ 
ester,  and  following  with  the  preparation  of  clays  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  clay  wares  in  the  second  semester,  and  giving  the 
drying  and  burning  in  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year, 
and  the  glazes  and  decoration  of  clay  wares  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  junior  year.  This  rearrangement,  while  not 
adding  any  actual  hours  to  the  schedule  of  the  student,  will 
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It  is  also  proposed  in  the  senior  year  to  make  some  changes 
by  striking  out  a  portion  of  the  mechanical  engineering  work 
now  given,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  time  given  to  ce¬ 
ramic  design.  The  work  of  the  senior  students  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  about  equally  under  Professor  Watts  in  the  ceramic 
laboratory  and  Professor  Harrop  in  the  designing  and  engin¬ 
eering  laboratory.  With  these  ceramic  subjects  will  be  car¬ 
ried  some  work  in  metallurgy  and  geology  as  heretofore.  It 
is  fully  believed  that  this  reorganization  of  the  course  will 
greally  strengthen  its  effectiveness. 

Registration  of  ceramic  students  during  the  current  year 
has  been  about  fifty.  The  number  of  students  graduating 
this  year  was  nine.  All  of  the  class  already  have  positions, 
and  there  have  been  calls  for  a  number  more  men  than 
could  be  supplied.  In  fact,  some  of  the  students  had  two 
or  more  propositions  open  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  grad¬ 
uation. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  university, 
which  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  during  the 
winter,  opens  a  new  and  very  bright  outlook  to  the  ceramic 
department.  It  is  the  expectation  that  when  this  experiment 
station  gets  into  full  swing  that  it  will  afford  the  means  of 
carrying  important  studies  in  the  clay  industry  under  the 
care  of  permanent  and  well  paid  employes,  hired  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes  only.  It  is  the  purpose  of  such  work  to 
bring  the  university  into  closer  connection  with  the  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  value  of  this  to  the  ceramic  industries  of  Ohio 
is  at  once  apparent.  Altogether  the  prospect  of  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  school  have  never  been  better. 


FOUR  PENNSYLVANIA  BRICK  PLANTS  GO  INTO  VOLUN¬ 
TARY  LIQUIDATION. 


THE  MONTELLO  BRICK  COMPANY,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
which  operated  four  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the 
world,  and  which  was  capitalized  at  $1,500,000  when  it 
was  started  in  1889,  will  go  out  of  business.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  it  was  decided  to 
go  into  voluntary  liquidation  and  wind  up  its  affairs.  The  di¬ 
rectors  accordingly  selected  Howard  L.  Boas  and  Lambert  A. 
Rehr  trustees  of  property.  These  men  will  sell,  to  the  highest 
bidders,  the  properties  and  other  assets  of  the  company.  The 
allow  the  work  to  be  spread  over  a  larger  time  and  presum¬ 
ably  more  powerfully  influence  the  student  on  that  account. 

The  company  ran  actively  for  eighteen  years,  operating 
four  plants  which,  it  was  claimed,  turned  out  more  bricks  in  a 
single  day  than  any  other  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  original  plant  at  Montello,  near  Sinking  Spring,  Pa., 
ran  throughout  the  company’s  entire  existence,  while  the 
Wyomissing  and  Perkiomen  plants  operated  fifteen  and  seven 
years  respectively.  The  Oaks  plant,  which  proposition  was 
a  gigantic  one,  and  which  forced  the  company  to  the  wall, 
was  in  operation  for  two  years. 

In  1907  the  corporation  was  thrown  into  bankruptcy  and 
Edward  D.  Trexler  was  appointed  receiver.  After  nearly  two 
years  of  disputations  the  bankrupt  affairs  of  the  company 
were  wound  up,  and  the  Montello,  Wyomissing  and  Oaks 
plants  were  returned  to  the  company  under  a  lease.  The 
company  had  no  money  and  the  directors  clearly  explained 
this  fact  to  the  stockholders.  On  September  12,  1912,  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  was  forwarded  to  every  stockholder,  in  which 
they  were  asked  several  questions  as  to  what  they  would 
be  willing  to  do  to  raise  the  necessary  cash  to  operate  the 
plant  and  secure  the  cancellation  of  the  lease  on  the  Per¬ 
kiomen  plant.  Few  replies  were  received,  and  there  was 
an  apparent  feeling  of  indifference  in  those  which  did  come 
back. 

For  several  years  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  to  pro¬ 
cure  funds  to  operate  one  or  all  of  the  plants;  first  by  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Field  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
of  mortgage  bonds  which  fell  through.  Then  negotiations 
were  made  with  several  other  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
financial  people,  but  nothing  materialized.  Later  numerous 
consultations  were  had  with  the  Perkiomen  Brick  Company 
in  an  endeavor  to  have  that  company  accept  from  the  Mon¬ 


tello  Company,  providing  the  stockholders  assented,  the 
land  and  dwelling  houses  at  Oaks  and  all  the  Vinemont  prop¬ 
erty  in  consideration  of  the  cancellation  of  the  lease.  This 
the  Perkiomen  Brick  Company  refused  to  accept,  demanding 
payment  in  full  of  back  rentals  and  $100,000  in  cash  bonus. 
The  Montello  Company  was  unable  to  raise  the  money  mort¬ 
gages  and  the  stockholders  refused  to  pay  any  more  assess¬ 
ments. 

Walter  G.  Roland,  representing  French  banking  interests, 
offered  a  proposition  to  purchase  an  issue  of  $500,000  mort¬ 
gage  bonds,  conditioned  that  the  stockholders  assenting  to 
contribute  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  to  the  French  cap¬ 
italists.  This  eventually  fell  through  after  many  efforts  had 
been  made  to  have  the  proposition  accepted,  only  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  shareholders  agreeing.  Shortly  after  the 
time  for  the  acceptance  of  the  plan,  financial  conditions  in 
France  changed  somewhat  toward  American  securities,  and 
the  banking  interests  with  whom  the  negotiations  were 
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pending  went  out  of  business,  thus  making  the  Roland  plan, 
which  was  the  last  offered  by  the  directors,  impossible. 

While  these  efforts  were  being  made  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
cerns  having  to  suspend  business  for  good,  the  rentals  on 
the  Perkiomen  plant’s  lease  had  been  accumulating,  and 
other  incidentals,  such  as  the  expense  of  watchmen  at  the 
different  plants,  taxes,  etc.,  have  been  piling  up  so  that  to¬ 
day  there  are  upwards  of  $41,000  of  judgments  entered  against 
the  concern,  and  it  is  expected  that  suits  will  be  instituted 
against  the  company  from  time  to  time  by  the  Perkiomen 
company  to  recover  rentals  as  they  fall  due  and  remain  un¬ 
paid,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  judgment  liens  against  the 
property  of  the  company,  as  the  rentals  and  taxes  amount 
to  $50  per  day. 

The  purpose  of  the  voluntary  liquidation  was  to  enable 
the  company  to  dispose  of  its  property  before  the  sheriff 
came  between  them  and  their  property,  with  forced  sale 
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where  a  good  price  would  be  hardly  possible.  The  directors 
believe  that  they  can  now  sell  their  property  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  all  obligations  and  still  have 
something  left  for  distribution  among  the  stockholders. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


DURING  RECENT  months  a  series  of  interesting  burning 
tests  have  been  made  at  the  old  Wolf  brickyard  at  De¬ 
troit.  A  final  test  was  made  early  in  August  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  inventor,  Mr.  Underwood,  has  developed 
a  system  that  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  brickmakers 
of  the  country.  The  subject  is  one  of  such  vital  importance 
that  we  are  pleased  to  chronicle  the  facts  as  submitted  by 
the  inventor  himself. 

To  start,  our  last  burn  was  very  successful,  and  though  it 
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showed  some  changes  of  minor  importance  were  necessary, 
the  brick  themselves  were  really  burned  harder  than  those 
burned  with  oil. 

The  principal  part  of  this  system,  or  rather  the  part  on 
which  its  success  depends,  is  the  burner  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  fuel  and  air  necessary  for  combustion  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  it.  So  far  we  have  applied  this  only  to  up-draft 
kilns,  and  we  will  attempt  only  to  describe  this  method.  Un¬ 
der  each  arch  there  is  a  tunnel  running  lengthwise  of  the 
arch,  and  distributed  along  the  length  of  each  tunnel  are 
placed  several  burners.  The  producer  gas  is  introduced  into 
these  tunnels,  under  the  arch,  under  pressure  and  is  controlled 
by  valves  at  each  burner  in  the  tunnel,  and  also  the  several 
burners  of  the  arch  are  controlled  as  a  unit  by  a  valve  in 
the  tunnel  exterior  to  the  kiln.  The  air  necessary  for  com¬ 
bustion  is  led  into  each  individual  burner  through  a  separate 
system  and  is  controlled  by  individual  valves  exterior  to  the 


kiln,  and  thus  the  air  admitted  to  each  burner  is  independent 
of  the  others  in  the  same  arch.  The  air  admitted,  or  forced, 
into  the  kiln  is  also  under  pressure. 

This  system  gives  us  absolute  control  of  both  the  gas  and 
the  air,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  burner  of 
the  several  in  a  single  arch  is  also  independent  in  the  amount 
of  the  air  and  gas  admitted  from  the  others  in  the  same  arch. 
This  independence  allows  of  great  range  of  manipulation  and 
also  of  very  gradual  heating  in  the  case  of  tender  material. 
For,  by  admitting  a  small  quantity  of  gas  to  only  some  of 
the  burners  in  an  arch  and  only  enough  air  for  combustion, 
a  very  gentle  and  slow  heat  can  be  obtained,  so  that  by  light¬ 
ing  only  one  burner  in  each  end  merely  a  warming  fire  will 
be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  by  opening  all  the  burners 
or  valves,  with  the  proper  air,  a  stronger  fire  will  result. 
After  the  valves  have  been  opened  to  their  fullest  extent  and 
the  arch  is  thoroughly  hot,  this  heat  can  be  forced  up  into 
the  kiln  by  means  of  an  excess  of  air  above  that  necessary  for 
combustion,  the  air  being  under  greater  pressure  than  the  gas. 

The  two  main  points  in  this  system  to  remember  are: 

1.  The  distribution  of  the  burners  lengthwise  of  the  arch 
and  corresponding  tunnel. 

2.  The  mechanical  pressure  under  which  the  air  and  gas 
are  forced  into  the  kiln.  But  more  especially  the  air  pressure, 
which  allows  of  the  forcing  of  the  heat  up  into  the  kiln  at  the 
proper  time;  and  thus  the  burning  operation  is  independent 
of  the  natural  draft. 

Remembering  these  two  points,  it  is  seen  that  the  heat  is, 
or  can  be,  introduced  equally  throughout  the  kiln  and  not 
forced  in  at  the  ends.  The  result  of  this  was,  we  found,  that, 
instead  of  having  trouble  to  get  the  middle,  care  had  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  middle  from  getting  too  far  ahead  of 
the  ends  of  the  arch.  When  the  arch  is  heated  sufficiently, 
an  excess  of  air  is  admitted  and  the  heat  is  forced  up  into 
the  kiln.  This  excess  admitted  also  prevents  the  arch  from 
becoming  too  hot,  yet  not  reducing  the  amount  of  fuel  or 
checking  the  arch  brick,  as  the  burning  gas  heats  the  air 
before  it  can  come  in  contact  with  the  ware. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  we  find  that  we  can  burn 
the  clay  here  in  Detroit  in  from  three  to  four  days,  and  with 
a  consumption  of  coal  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  per 
thousand  building  brick.  This  brings  the  cost  of  fuel  to  about 
50  cents  per  thousand,  or  less.  With  oil,  the  fuel  cost  is  about 
$2.00  per  thousand,  and  the  time  required  from  five  to  six 
days.  The  brick  burned  under  this  system  are  harder  than 
those  burned  with  oil.  The  heads  of  the  arch  brick  show  no 
signs  of  checking  or  over-burning. 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  this  system  are; 

1.  The  very  great  saving  in  fuel  over  both  oil  and  coal. 

2.  The  absolute  control  of  the  admission  of  the  fuel  and 
air  supplies,  which  allow  of  a  gentle  or  fierce  heat  being 
applied. 

3.  The  ability  to  blow  in  the  air  and  force  the  heat  to 
the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  at  the  same  time  not  burn  the  arch 
or  check  them. 

4.  In  the  case  of  firing  by  coal  and  wood,  the  cost  of  the 
distribution  of  these  supplies  and  the  cost  of  wheeling  the 
ashes  away  from  the  arches. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  this  system  can 
be  applied  to  any  type  of  down-draft  kilns,  since  the  burner 
is  of  such  construction  or  type  that  it  can  be  introduced  into 
the  fire  boxes  of  such  kilns  and  the  fire  admitted  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  the  additional  cost  being  the  construction  of  suitable 
ducts  for  leading  the  gas  and  air  to  the  firebox.  This  will 
allow  the  natural  color  of  the  clay  to  be  obtained  in  the 
burning  of  face  brick,  just  as  successfully  as  in  the  case  of 
continuous  kilns. 

While  there  is  great  economy  in  the  use  of  this  system 
over  the  old  method  of  coal-firing,  yet  the  economy  is  not  as 
great  as  that  obtained  in  the  continuous  kiln,  the  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  here  being  the  fact  that  the  system  can  be  installed 
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very  inexpensively,  while  the  cost  of  a  continuous  kiln  will 
equal  the  original  investment  of  the  down-draft  kilns.  We, 
therefore,  strongly  recommend  the  installation  of  this  system 
in  old  plants  where  the  kilns  are  already  built,  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  continuous  kiln  in  new  plants,  as  the  cost  of 
a  continuous  kiln  is  approximately  the  same  as  an  equal 
capacity  of  down-draft  kilns. 

The  development  of  this  system  was  an  outgrowth  of  Mr. 
Underwood’s  idea  of  the  continuous  kiln.  Inasmuch  as  all 
the  brick  business  of  this  town,  as  you  know,  is  common 
building  brick,  burned  in  up-draft  kilns,  he  undertook  to 
devise  a  system,  by  which  producer  gas  could  be  utilized  to 
burn  such  types.  The  result  has  been,  not  only  that  such  a 
system  has  been  devised  for  the  up-draft  kilns,  but  the  same 
system  can  be  used  in  the  burning  of  down-draft  kilns  of  the 
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THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


3UILDING  lockout  in  Chicago  was  set 
tied  shortly  after  the  middle  of  Iasi 
month,  and  apparently  it  was  settled 
upon  a  basis  which  promises  to  preclude 
in  the  future  strikes  and  broken  con 
tracts  arising  from  jurisdictional  dis 
putes  among  the  various  local  unions 
This  augurs  well  for  coming  months  anc 
years,  for  in  the  past  several  years  this 
has  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  labor  trouble  in  building 
circles,  and  has  cost  contractors  and  workingmen  millions 
of  dollars.  For  the  present,  however,  the  effects  of  the  long 
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periodic  type.  Plans  were  started  on  this  system  the  first  of 
last  February,  and  the  work,  either  in  the  actual  experiment¬ 
ing  or  in  the  preparing  for  it,  has  been  going  on  ever  since, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  the  system  perfected.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  last  burn,  as  has  been  stated,  have  been  fine, 
and  the  brick  are  all  we  could  expect,  as  they  really  (taken 
throughout  the  entire  kiln,  bottom,  arch  and  top)  are  better 
than  those  burned  with  oil. 

We  have  endeavored  in  the  foregoing  to  set  forth  the  facts 
as  we  found  them  after  the  burn,  and  we  would  have  desired 
to  have  you  seen  the  kiln  during  the  burn,  so  that  you  could 
verify  these  statements  with  your  own  eyes. 
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lockout  and  of  the  troubled  conditions  which  preceded  it  are 
still  felt,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  now  that  the  year  is  almost 
two-thirds  gone,  that  no  new  building  records  will  be  set  in 
1913. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  general  feeling  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  apprehension  of  approaching  periods  of  financial 
stringency  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  building  market.  With  money  at  six  per  cent,  or 
higher,  as  has  been  the  general  rule  here  for  the  last  few 
days,  there  are  few  who  want  to  start  anything  on  a  credit 
basis,  especially  if  on  a  large  scale  that  contemplated  giving 
of  long  time  paper  at  high  rates. 

As  week  after  week  goes  by,  it  is  evident  to  all  that  the 
building  record  in  Chicago  this  year  is  going  to  be  lower 
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than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past.  While  a  few  good-sized 
mercantile  structures  are  being  planned  just  now,  what  ac¬ 
tivity  there  is  confines  itself  chiefly  to  apartment  houses  and 
some  dwellings,  outlying  stores  and  the  like. 

The  situation,  someone  has  said,  is  just  somewhere  be- 
tweeen  fair  and  foul.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much  stirring 
as  if  times  were  really  booming  and  money  easy  to  get,  and 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  probably  not  so  much  building 
activity  as  there  might  be  if  a  real  period  of  depression 
were  on  with  attendant  low  prices  for  material  and  labor. 
At  that  no  one  cares  to  see  things  any  worse  than  they  are 
now,  and  the  prayer  that  the  crops  may  not  meet  present 
dismal  predictions,  and  that  the  national  administration  may 
not  pursue  a  policy  which  will  necessitate  further  industrial 
curtailment,  is  unanimous. 

By  way  of  injecting  sunlight  into  the  prevailing  penumbra 
of  gloom  some  cheerful  soul  has  considered  the  tenement 
houses,  how  they  exist,  enabling  their  owners  without  toil 
or  undue  expense  for  maintenance  to  array  themselves  com¬ 
fortably,  yea,  and  daintily.  Considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  victim-tenants  of  landlords  who  will  not  build 
of  brick  when  wood  rots,  nor  supplant  insanitary  equipment 
with  vitrified  and  glazed  plumbing  accessories,  the  situation 
apparently  is  much  improved  over  the  early  days. 

The  tenement  house,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  by  no  means  a 
modern  institution.  So  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  people  were  huddled  together  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren,  and  obscure  history  records  that  in  69  A.  D.  Emperor 
Otho,  leading  the  host  of  conquering  Goths  against  Vitellus, 
found  his  way  barred  for  twenty  miles  by  the  ruins  of  tene¬ 
ment  houses  that  had  been  undermined  by  inundation.  Tene¬ 
ment  houses  of  that  day  were  so  poorly  constructed  that 
their  collapse  was  a  matter  of  little  moment,  and  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  the  unfortunate  tenants  lived  in  constant  fear 
either  of  being  burned  'or  buried  alive.  Records  even  have 
been  found  showing  the  existence  of  companies  organized  to 
do  a  business  of  propping  up  tenements,  and  otherwise  keep¬ 
ing  them  productive  for  their  owners.  Health  departments 
did  not  exist  and  there  were  no  sanitary  inspectors. 

To  make  matters  worse  there  was  no  limit,  until  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age  on  the  height  of  these  early  “flats.”  Martial 
writes  of  a  poor  man  who  nightly  climbed  200  steps  to  his 
garret  chamber  when  the  hour  of  retiring  arrived.  Emperor 
Augustus  issued  an  edict  limiting  the  height  of  such  dwell¬ 
ings  to  approximately  sixty-eight  feet  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  building  disasters.  It  would  seem  that  these  tene¬ 
ment  house  collapses  were  even  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
collapse  of  the  concrete  structures  which  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon  a  few  years  ago.  Nowadays  housing  regulations  have 
made  the  construction  of  the  old-fashioned  type  of  rattle¬ 
trap  tenement  impossible  and  have  caused  the  remodeling 
of  the  worst  of  the  old  firetraps.  Housing  surveys  and  con¬ 
struction  of  model  tenements  by  philanthropic  organizations 
give  promise  of  even  better  things  in  this  line  of  construction 
in  the  near  future. 

The  modern  high-class  apartment  dwelling  of  today,  with 
•ts  porches  front  and  rear,  its  innumerable  conveniences,  in¬ 
cluding  in  some  cases  even  elevator,  garage  and  valet  serv¬ 
ices,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  tenement  described  by 
Martial.  One  of  this  latter  type  of  building,  though  not  with 
quite  all  the  advanced  agony,  is  being  erected  at  6412-25 
-Jefferson  avenue  in  Hyde  Park  for  Mathew  Fecher  from 
plans  drawn  by  Heinbeck  &  Bacon.  The  building,  which  will 
have  an  exterior  of  impervious  mottled  chrome  brick  with 
white  ornamental  terra  cotta  trimmings,  will  contain  thirty- 
three  apartments  of  four,  five  and  six  rooms,  each  equipped 
with  sleeping  porches  and  sun  parlors.  An  artistic  stairway 
from  the  sidewalk  level  approaches  a  landscaped  inner  court 
upon  which  the  apartments  face.  The  new  building  repre¬ 
sents  an  investment  of  over  $100,000. 

Another  high-grade  apartment  dwelling,  to  cost  $116,000, 


is  being  built  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Douglas  Boulevard 
and  Millard  avenue.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Wilton-Carlton 
apartments,  and  will  contain  twenty-four  apartments.  The 
exterior  is  to  be  of  rough  surface  ornamental  brick  above  a 
lower  course  of  rough  Bedford  tooth-chiseled  limestone.  Art 
tile  work  is  to  be  used  largely  in  the  interior. 

A  bright  outlook  for  building  activities  in  the  Chicago 
market  possibly  for  the  closing  months  of  this  year,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  for  years  to  come,  is  seen  in  the  recent  opening  of 
new  tracts  and  subdivisions  by  keen-eyed  real  estate  men 
whose  judgment  has  never  been  found  at  fault.  A.  H.  Hill 
&  Company,  among  the  largest  operators  on  the  Northwest 
Side  in  real  estate,  announce  the  early  opening  of  a  new 
forty-acre  subdivision  about  five  blocks  west  of  the  Kimball 
Avenue  terminal  of  the  Northwestern  elevated  railroad.  Ear¬ 
lier  in  the  month  a  new  subdivision  known  as  Burr  Ellyn 
was  opened  at  West  59th  street  and  South  Kedzie  avenue, 
comprising  a  tract  of  about  sixty  acres.  A  strong  manufac¬ 
turing  development  has  taken  place  within  easy  reaching 
distance  of  this  tract,  and  a  colony  of  people  whose  source 
of  income  now  lies  in  that  immediate  neighborhood,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  build  up  the  new  subdivision  speedily. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  man  who  is  bound  to  be  optimistic 
can  find  plenty  of  ground  for  comfort.  Scrip. 


THE  INSURANCE  BUREAU  FOR  CLAYWORKERS  PAYS 

ITS  FIRST  LOSS. 


AS  WILL  BE  seen  by  the  following  letter  from  the  First 
Avenue  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  first  fire 
loss  sustained  by  the  Inter-Insurance  Bureau  for  Clay- 
workers  occurred  at  the  plant  of  that  company  recently.  The 
prompt  settlement  acknowledged  is  worthy  of  note.  The 
bureau  is  an  insurance  organization  of  clayworkers  for  clay- 
workers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish  fire  insurance  at 
cost.  Every  clayworker  in  the  land  that  carries  fire  insur¬ 
ance  ought  to  be  identified  with  the  bureau.  Its  aims  and 
purposes  are  set  forth  in  its  advertisement  on  pages  138  and 
139  of  this  issue.  We  commend  same  to  the  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  readers. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  July  23,  1913. 
Campbell  &  Randall,  Agents,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Gentlemen — Referring  to  the  fire  at  our  plant  on  June  7th, 
which  burned  down  two  of  our  kiln  sheds,  it  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you  to  know  that  our  insurance  on  this  property 
was  divided  among  three  local  agents  and  yourselves.  On 
June  21st,  two  weeks  after  the  fire,  we  received  your  check 
in  full  for  your  part  of  the  loss,  which  was  the  first  payment 
received  from  any  agent,  the  last  one  not  being  received  until 
today,  July  23. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  get  such  a  prompt  settle¬ 
ment  from  your  bureau,  no  questions  or  disputes  being 
brought  up  to  delay  the  payment. 

Until  a  year  ago  we  carried  all  of  our  insurance  with 
local  agents,  but  upon  hearing  of  the  organization  of  the 
Clay  Products  Reciprocal  Insurance  Bureau  and  learning 
that  our  good  friend  Randall  was  personally  interested  in 
the  management  of  affairs,  we  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr. 
Randall  and  Mr.  Campbell  and  after  satisfying  ourselves  that 
the  protection  was  full  and  ample  and  that  a  nice  saving 
could  be  made  on  the  premium,  we  immediately  decided  to 
place  some  of  our  insurance  with  the  Bureau,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  benefit 
all  clayworkers,  it  is  our  purpose  to  support  the  proposition 
by  placing  still  more  of  our  insurance  in  its  hands  when 
policies  expire. 

We  believe  it  is  to  our  interest  and  to  the  interest  of  all 
brother  clayworkers  to  identify  themselves  with  this  propo¬ 
sition,  as  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  clayworkers  should 
not  have  a  good,  strong  insurance  bureau  such  as  the  lum¬ 
bermen  have  had  for  years.  Yours  very  truly, 

First  Avenue  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

By  John  Andres. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


LL  THE  BRICKYARDS  along  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  are  busy.  The  sheds  are  filled  and 
the  drying  yards  are  covered  with  a  fresh 
supply  ready  for  burning.  A  number  of 
sharp,  sudden  and  copious  showers  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  part  of  July  and  early  in 
August  caused  some  damage  to  the  brick 
on  the  yards.  Earlier  the  weather  was 
perfect  and  almost  no  difficulty  was  noted  from  that  cause. 

Prices  have  kept  up  well.  A  slump  occurred  during  the 
last  of  July,  but  it  was  speedily  repaired.  Quotations  now 
range  around  $6.50  to  $6.75,  and  in  some  instances  $7.00, 
though  the  latter  is  extreme  and  seldom  reached,  excepting 
on  small  quantities  wanted  in  a  hurry.  Probably  $6.50  covers 
the  bulk  of  the  sales. 

In  the  Raritan  district  the  activity  is  marked.  Making 
goes  on  continuously  and  prices  are  around  $6.50  to  $7.00. 
At  these  figures  makers  are  securing  all  the  orders  they  can 
fill,  and  no  indication  of  a  slump  is  noted. 

Most  of  these  brick  go  to  New  York,  but  Newark  and 
other  growing  New  Jersey  cities  take  their  share.  The 
Newark  market  is  fast  becoming  important.  Each  year  finds 
it  more  so.  New  York  prices  are  paid  for  all  brick  pur¬ 
chased  and  a  great  many  are  used  during  the  year  in  con¬ 
struction  of  various  types. 

Government  dredges  are  at  work  in  the  Hackensack  river 
above  the  brickyards  and  will  deepen  the  channel  all  the 
way  to  the  mouth.  It  will  not  make  any  great  difference 
with  the  brick  men,  except  that  it  will  allow  deeper  draft 
tugs  and  schooners  to  come  up  for  barges.  Most  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  is  now  by  large  barges,  holding  300,000  to  500,000,  and 
tugs.  This  method  is  quicker  and  is  dependent  upon  neither 
wind  nor  tide,  while  the  schooner  is  affected  by  both.  Con¬ 
gressman  Archibald  C.  Hart,  of  the  Sixth  New  Jersey  dis¬ 
trict,  who  is  responsible  for  this  acceptable  contribution,  is 
a  stockholder  in  the  Hackensack  Brick  Company,  and  was 
at  one  time  its  counsel. 

The  Sayre  &  Fisher  Company,  of  Sayreville,  in  the  Rari¬ 
tan  district,  evidently  obtains  a  large  share  of  business  in 
the  varieties  of  brick  it  makes.  It  is  very  common  to  find 
the  S.  &  F.  stamp  upon  a  great  many  brick  used  in  practically 
all  the  enterprising  New  Jersey  towns.  They  appear  to  get 
in  on  all  the  good  contracts.  And  well  they  might,  for  they 
have  large  works,  modern  in  every  sense,  and  their  selling 
force  is  so  well  organized  that  some  expert  is  ready  with  a 
proposition  almost  as  soon  as  a  builder  has  decided  whether 
or  not  he  will  erect  a  structure  of  some  sort.  The  resources 
of  raw  material  are  unlimited  and  shipping  facilities  to  New 
York,  or  the  larger  New  Jersey  cities,  by  rail  or  water,  are 
cheap  and  prompt.  The  firm’s  business,  already  large,  is 
growing  very  rapidly. 

Trenton  potters  are  busy.  Indeed,  in  a  general  way,  it 
can  be  said  that  they  never  had  better  business  than  now. 
But  there  is  confronting  them  the  uncertainty  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  tariff  legislation.  Some  of  them  have  exported 
certain  grades  at  a  profit,  but  this  doesn’t,  of  course,  apply 
to  all,  and  like  other  manufacturers,  considerable  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  felt  regarding  the  outcome. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Company,  located  at  Homestead, 
just  outside  Jersey  City,  has  uncovered  considerable  new 
clay  this  season,  and  now  has  its  sheds  full  ready  for  burn¬ 
ing  the  second  full  burning  of  the  season.  The  clay  is  a 
part  of  the  great  deposits  which  underlie  the  Hackensack 
meadows  and  is  inexhaustible. 

The  Kingsland  Brick  Company,  at  Kingsland,  is  operat¬ 
ing  to  capacity.  It  furnished  the  brick  for  most  of  the  huge 
Lackawanna  railroad  shops  erected  near  there  not  long  ago. 


Much  of  its  raw  material  is  obtained  by  grinding  the  red 
shale  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Merhoff  Brick  Company,  at  Little  Ferry,  has  its  sheds 
full  of  burnings  which  will  go  to  market  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready.  The  elder  Merhoff  is  dead,  the  Nestor  of  brickmakers 
along  the  Hackensack,  but  his  spirit  of  enterprise  still  lives 
in  his  company  and  the  usual  quantity,  fifteen  millions  or 
more,  will  be  turned  out  this  season.  The  firm  is  still  using 
schooners  in  shipping,  but  this  is  because  it  owns  them  and 
the  cost  of  re-equipping  with  barges  would  be  heavier  than 
they  want  to  bear  at  present. 

Treviranus  &  Gardner,  Little  Ferry,  are  operating  to 
capacity  this  season,  with  plenty  of  orders  to  keep  their 
stock  constantly  on  the  move.  It  is  apparently  not  difficult 
for  them  to  keep  up  their  output  and  dispose  of  it  profitably. 
Their  business  this  year  is  as  good  as  it  was  last. 

Building  operations  in  New  Jersey,  particularly  the  north¬ 
ern  part,  for  August  have  exceeded  those  in  July,  and  they 
are  still  looking  good.  Newark  reports  large  business,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  reports  more  permits  granted,  and  Paterson  is  fast 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  strike,  and  is  preparing 
for  extensive  construction  work.  Among  the  rest,  the  Cooke 
plant  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  is  to  be  remod¬ 
eled  somewhat.  The  Rogers  works  have  been  consolidated 
with  it  and  much  more  and  larger  work  is  to  be  done  at  the 
Cooke  plant.  The  buildings  are  all  of  brick,  and  such  remod¬ 
eling  as  is  done  will  be  in  brick.  Hackensack  is  enjoying  a 
building  development  larger  than  for  years.  Elizabeth  is 
busy  with  new  buildings  and  New  Brunswick  is  not  behind 
the  others.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  though  the  northern  part  of 
New  Jersey  is  destined  to  develop  more  rapidly  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 


A  UNIQUE  GARAGE. 


We  do  not  believe  we  have  ever  heard  of  or  seen  before 
such  a  combination  of  materials  for  building  purposes  as  was 
used  by  Mr.  Harry  Hicks,  of  North  Vernon,  Ind.,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  garage.  The  accompanying  picture  illustrates 
this  paragraph  and  shows  the  building  fairly  well.  The  walls 


Sewer  Pipe  as  a  Decorative  Detail. 


are  of  concrete  block  with  vitrified  trimmings,  the  corner 
pillars  are  eight-inch  sewer  pipe  and  the  trimmings  around 
the  doors  and  windows  are  six-inch  sewer  pipe,  while  the 
fittings  and  the  ridges  of  the  roof  are  four-inch  channel  pipe 
joined  by  V  branches  at  both  ends  of  the  comb  of  the  roof. 
This  is  a  neat  job  and  has  a  nice  effect,  the  clay  pipe  livening 
up  the  deadness  of  the  concrete  walls.  Mr.  Hicks  is  a  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Cannelton,  Ind. 
has  a  prosperous  machine  repair  and  plumbing  business  in 
North  Vernon.  The  building  was  constructed  on  his  resi 
dence  property  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  repair  shop  anc 
garage.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sewer  pipe  was  furnished 
by  the  Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Cannelton,  Ind. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  pull  name  and  address 
IS  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when  permission 
is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
correspondent  whose  full  name  is  not  given  can  do  so  by  ad¬ 
dressing  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


A  Brickmaker  Abroad. 


Chine  Inn,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  August  1,  1913. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

We  have  been  in  this  beautiful  spot  four  days.  Our  hotel 
(a  small  one)  overlooks  the  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Chine. 
The  latter  is  simply  a  valley  through  which  the  water  has 
worn  the  soft  sandstone  varying  in  width  from  thirty  feet 
at  the  mouth  to,  in  some  places,  not  more  than  six  feet.  It 
has  been  so  often  described  by  those  who  knew  how  to  do  it, 
that  I  forbear.  Suffice  it  that  the  walk  up  this  little  valley 
of  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length  and,  in  that  distance, 
rising  more  than  400  feet,  is  a  bower  of  beauty.  Our  mutual 
friend,  “The  Buttonholer,”  would  set  forth  the  salient  points 
of  this  walk  and  prove  the  truth  of  his  statements  by  sketches 
ail  the  way  along. 

We  walked  up  the  Chine  the  first  day  we  were  here  and 
down  today.  At  each  entrance  to  the  Chine  is  a  small  Gothic 
cottage,  in  each  of  which  a  rosy-cheeked  English  girl  takes 
the  three  pence  each,  or  if  you  want  a  return  ticket,  the  de¬ 
mand  will  be  four  pence.  What  she  actually  says  is  “thri- 
pence  one  way  or  fo-pence  to  return.”  As  usual,  I  got  the 
short  end  of  the  whiffle  tree  and  paid  our  six  pence  twice 
instead  of  the  eight  pence  once.  I  do  wish  I  could  put  into 
words  the  charm  of  this  beautiful  walk. 

The  path  crosses  the  stream  four  times  between  the  two 
entrances,  over  moss  and  ivy-covered  bridges.  The  almost 
perpendicular  walls  of  the  Chine  are  a  mass  of  verdure  and 
everywhere  the  beautiful  English  foliage  which  so  pleases 
the  eye  of  the  visitor  always,  especially  if  he  is  seeing  it 
the  first  time. 

What  really  prompted  me  to  start  in  on  this  letter,  was 
the  fact  that  my  traveling  companion  and  I  were  both  a  little 
tired  from  a  thirty-mile  coach  ride  yesterday,  from  here  to 
Cowes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Island,  and  we  both  agreed 
to  spend  the  afternoon  writing  letters,  and,  secondly,  because 
only  in  England  can  such  rides  be  taken.  While  there  are 
a  goodly  number  of  automobiles  on  the  Island,  they  are  few 
as  compared  with  those  in  Wales  and  Scotland  and  England. 

I  have  never  been  an  auto  crank,  nor  have  I  ever  cranked 
an  auto,  but  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  I  have 
been  a  lover  of  good  horseflesh,  and  the  ride  yesterday  was 
behind  four  beauties,  driven  by  a  man  who  would  fairly  well 
fill  the  description  by  Dickens  of  “Tony  Weller.”  We  had 
the  seats  on  top  directly  behind  the  driver  (the  lady  who 
accompanies  me  being  too  timid  to  take  the  one  with  him), 
and  I  saw  it  all.  The  driver  knew  his  business,  but  each 
horse  knew  his  equally  well.  Never  once  during  the  thirty 
miles  did  he  more  than  barely  touch  one  of  them  with  his 
whip,  and  the  recipient  of  the  gentle  flick  responded  with  a 
tacit  acknowledgement  of  its  justice  and  an  immediate  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  flicker’s  wishes. 

The  start  was  made  from  in  front  of  the  postoffice,  the 
guard  rendering  several  horn  solos  before  the  releasing  of 
i-he  brakes  was  a  signal  to  the  whole  team  to  start.  Every 
(iay,  at  least  every  pleasant  day,  this  scene  takes  place  at 
the  same  spot  and  some  days  five  or  six  coaches  leave  it  for 
different  points  on  the  Island.  And  always  there  is  an  in¬ 
terested  crowd  to  watch  the  start. 

The  roads  here  are,  as  they  are  all  over  Great  Britain, 
finer  than  any  in  our  American  parks  or  driveways.  Our 
coach  had  eighteen  passengers,  besides  the  driver  and  guard. 


We  climbed  steep  hills  and  descended  others  equally  steep, 
for  we  came  back  a  different  route,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  ever  a  moment  that  our  driver  could  not  have  put 
his  team  into  a  gallop  or  stopped  them  in  twenty-five  feet. 
They  knew  every  foot  of  the  road  and  needed  no  telling,  when 
the  driver  released  the  brake  near  the  foot  of  a  long  hill, 
with  one  to  go  up  equally  long,  at  just  which  particular  spot 
to  break  into  a  gallop.  All  this  time  I  have  been  humiliating 
the  man  who  handled  the  lines  for  us  yesterday  by  calling 
him  driver.  The  title  of  coachman  is  his,  and  well  he 
knows  it. 

We  reached  Cowes  at  1  p.  m.,  and  were  landed  in  front 
of  such  an  inn  as  is  found  nowhere  but  in  Great  Britain.  The 
landlady  is  always  ready  and,  by  the  way,  outside  of  a  con¬ 
siderably  sized  city,  we  have  seen  no  landlords.  Everything 
is  as  neat  as  wax,  the  cooking  always  good  and  the  service, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen  it,  is  beyond  criticism.  Without  doubt 
something  would  be  thought  by  these  well-trained  English 
servants,  if  the  six  pence  or  shilling  were  forgotten  or  neg¬ 
lected,  but  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  demeanor  would 
indicate  it.  In  the  most  of  our  American  hotels  the  guest 
is  made  aware  in  an  unmistakable  manner  if  derelict  in  the 
discharge  of  his  tipping  function. 

We  remained  in  Cowes  two  hours,  giving  us  plenty  of  time 
for  lunch  and  to  do  a  little  looking  about.  At  just  before 
5  o’clock  on  our  return,  we  drew  up  before  one  of  the  quaint¬ 
est  moss-covered  inns  that  seem  to  be  on  hand  wherever  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  coachman  announced:  “Opportunity  is  given 
for  tea.  The  coach  will  start  in  half  an  hour.”  I  have  not 
yet  acquired  the  tea  habit,  but  unless  we  strike  some  better 
coffee  than  we  have  had  since  over  here,  I  am  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  abandon  coffee  as  a  beverage.  The  social,  commer¬ 
cial,  intellectual  and  all  other  parts  of  life  here  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still  each  day  between  4  and  5  p.  m.  to  drink  tea  and  eat 
a  little  crackers  or  bread  and  butter.  It’s  a  fad,  of  course, 
but,  like  Chicagoans,  these  Englishers  make  fads  hum  when 
they  go  about  it.  I  really  believe  they  would  prefer  to  go 
without  sleep  than  their  tea. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  Cowes  was  all  excitement 
yesterday  in  getting  ready  for  the  annual  regatta  of  next 
week.  Royalty  will  be  there  in  great  bunches,  but  we  shall 
be  going  away  from  it. 

I  could  ramble  on  in  this  unjointed,  disconnected  way  till 
bedtime.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  been  here  or  not,  but  I 
do  know  that  if  you  have  not,  you  have  a  treat  in  store  for 
you,  and  not  the  least  of  it  is  a  coach  ride  over  English  roads, 
behind  four  English  horses  and  with  a  typical  English  coach¬ 
man  on  the  box.  Yours  always,  D.  V.  P. 


Continuous  vs.  Down-Draft  Kilns. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker; 

In  reading  an  article  in  the  June  •  issue  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  I  noticed  some  one  asked  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  probable  cost  per  thousand  to  burn  paving  brick.  In 
answering  same,  Mr.  Koch  gives  some  good  information,  but 
he  does  not  tell  anything  about  the  cost  of  kilns  or  the  cost 
of  burning.  He  says  inclination  or  financial  conditions  often 
indicate  the  type  of  kiln  that  is  selected  for  burning  paving 
brick,  which  is  quite  true,  not  only  of  paving  brick,  but  other 
kinds  of  brick  as  well. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  try  to  help  Mr.  Koch  ex¬ 
plain  a  little  more  about  kilns,  as  I  have  been  building  and 
burning  different  kinds  of  kilns  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  and  am  interested  in  the  building  of  five  types  of 
kilns,  continuous,  round  down-draft,  single  arch  down-draft, 
double  arch  down-draft,  and  a  half  muffle  kiln.  However,  I 
will  only  write  about  three  of  these  types,  the  continuous, 
round  down-draft  and  the  square  double  arch  down-draft 
kilns.  All  three  of  these  kilns  are  well  adapted  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  of  brick  or  blocks,  but  I  suppose  what  the 
party  wants  to  know  most  of  all  is  what  the  results  would 
be  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  ten  years. 

First,  a  continuous  kiln  to  burn  50,000  a  day  and  get 
cool  enough  to  load  out  the  same  day  would  have  to  be  a 
large  kiln,  each  chamber  to  hold  not  less  than  50,000.  This 
size  kiln  would  cost  about  $100,000,  allowing  $6.00  per  thou- 
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sand  for  common  brick  in  the  construction.  This  amount 
of  money  at  8  per  cent,  interest  for  one  year  would  be  $8,000; 
for  ten  years,  $80,000.  This  would  amount  to  $180,000  in 
ten  years  for  the  use  of  a  continuous  kiln  for  ten  years.  We 
will  estimate  the  life  of  a  kiln  as  ten  years,  so  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  the  money  would  be  gone.  For  the  use  of  the 
kiln  for  one  year,  the  cost  would  be  $18,000. 

A  round  kiln  to  hold  100,000  brick  would  cost  $1,600  to 
construct,  allowing  $6.00  per  thousand  for  common  brick.  It 
would  take  sixteen  of  these  kilns  to  burn  50,000  brick  per 
•y,  in  order  to  get  them  cooled  off  and  loaded  the  same 
day.  It  will  take  two  days  to  set,  nine  days  to  burn,  seven 
days  to  cool  off,  and  two  days  to  onload — twenty  days  alto¬ 
gether — so,  with  Sundays  thrown  in,  one  could  just  about 
get  along  with  sixteen  of  these  kilns.  The  cost  of  the  six¬ 
teen  kilns  would  be  $25,600,  at  8  per  cent  for  one  year  would 
be  $2,048.  The  sum  total  with  interest  for  ten  years  would 
be  $46,080,  for  the  use  of  the  kiln  that  length  of  time.  For 
one  year  the  cost  would  be  $4,608. 

A  double  arch  down-draft  kiln,  to  hold  400,000  brick, 
would  cost  about  $4,000,  allowing  $6.00  per  thousand  for 
common  brick.  It  will  take  four  of  these  kilns  to  turn  out 
50,000  brick  per  day,  making  a  total  cost  for  construction 
$16,000.  This  amount  at  8  per  cent,  for  one  year  would  be 
$1,280;  for  ten  years,  $12,800.  This  makes  the  total  cost 
of  kiln,  with  interest  for  ten  years,  counting  the  interest  at 
8  per  cent.,  $28,800.  For  one  year,  the  cost  of  the  kiln  would 
be  $2,880. 

As  I  said  before,  counting  ten  years  the  life  of  the  kiln, 
this  money  would  be  gone  forever.  In  order  to  give  each  of 
these  kilns  a  square  deal,  I  will  say  that  each  of  these  have 
all  been  built  within  the  last  two  years,  all  have  the  latest 
improvements,  and  all  are  up-to-date  kilns.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  compare  a  kiln  that  had  been  built  ten  years  or  even 
two  years  with  these,  as  there  have  been  more  good  im¬ 
provements  made  in  down-draft  kilns  in  the  last  two  years 
than  had  been  made  before  in  twenty  years.  There  are  so 
many  types  of  down-draft  kilns  that  I  doubt  if  any  one  man 
has  seen  them  all. 

Now,  we  will  see  how  the  price  and  coal  compares  and 
what  the  results  would  be  with  each  type  of  kiln  for  one  year 
and  ten  years.  I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  firm  using 
four  of  these  square  double  arch  down-draft  kilns  and  one 
round  kiln,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 


Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  April  4,  1913. 

Dear  Mr.  Dennis: 

In  answer  to  yours  of  recent  date,  will  say  we  are  using 
700  pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  brick  and  burn  them  all  hard  in 
nine  days  in  your  kilns.  We  are  using  four  of  your  double 
chamber  down-draft  kilns,  holding  330,000  brick  each,  and 
we  have  one  round  down-draft  kiln.  This  is  about  the  best 
round  kiln  that  I  have  ever  seen,  but  it  takes  1,000  pounds  of 
coal  per  thousand  brick.  The  kiln  only  holds  100,000,  and 
takes  as  long  to  burn  as  your  large  kilns.  We  also  find  that 
your  large  kilns  are  cheaper  to  construct  per  capacity.  We 
think  your  double  chamber  down-draft  kiln  is  the  cheapest 
kiln  on  the  market.  When  you  return  home,  stop  off  and 
pay  us  a  visit.  Yours  truly, 

Charles  Lano, 

Superintendent  Borden  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

So  I  think  this  puts  the  round  kiln  out  of  the  argument. 
We  will  see  how  the  continuous  and  the  double  chamber 
down-draft  kiln  compare  when  it  comes  to  results  on  money 
invested.  I  might  mention,  however,  that  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  makes  stiff  mud  brick  on  a  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  ma¬ 
chine,  and  makes  75,000  per  day. 

If  a  company  is  out  $180,000  in  cash  for  the  use  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  for  ten  years,  or  is  out  $18,000  for  one  year,  will 
it  pay,  even  if  it  takes  only  half  the  coal  as  it  does  with 
these  double  chamber  down-draft  kilns,  when  the  latter  only 
cost  for  ten  years,  including  interest  at  8  per  cent.,  $28,000? 

I  will  let  the  reader  figure  this  out  for  himself.  In  order  to 
burn  50,000  brick  in  four  of  these  double  chamber  down-draft 
kilns,  holding  400,000  each,  it  takes  eight  days  to  set,  nine 
days  to  burn,  seven  days  to  cool.  As  this  is  a  double  cham¬ 
ber  kiln,  one  side  can  be  unloaded  without  going  into  the 


other  side;  so  as  soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded,  it  can  be  si 
while  the  other  side  is  being  unloaded.  If  it  takes  four  daj 
to  unload  one  side  it  would  take  altogether  twenty-eight  da^ 
by  the  time  it  could  be  set  the  second  time,  but  these  kilr 
have  two  openings  or  wickets  at  each  end  that  are  lar§ 
enough  to  back  a  horse  and  wagon  into  the  kiln,  which  giv< 
it  a  big  advantage  over  the  round  or  continuous  kilns,  i 
one  must  use  wheelbarrows  or  cars  to  unload  these  kiln 
But  even  if  it  takes  the  full  twenty-eight  days  to  set,  buri 
cool  and  unload  one  side  of  the  kiln,  we  still  have  settin 
room  for  twenty-four  days,  and  are  shy  four  days,  so  we  g< 
three  or  four  Sundays  for  burning  and  cooling  and  can  con 
out  all  right.  If  necessary,  one  can  put  in  extra  time  for 
night,  or  double  up  his  kiln  gang  for  one  day  to  unload  thi 
kind  of  a  kiln. 

To  turn  out  50,000  brick  per  day  with  a  continuous  kill 
it  would  have  to  be  on  fire  all  the  time.  To  burn  50,000  pe 
day  in  a  round  kiln,  one  would  have  to  have  four  or  five  o 
fire  all  the  time.  To  burn  50,000  per  day  in  four  of  thes 
double  chamber  kilns,  one  would  have  to  have  one  on  fir 
all  the  time,  but  would  have  to  set  fire  to  one  every  eigh 
days.  If  it  takes  300  pounds  more  coal  to  burn  in  the  roun 
kiln  than  it  does  in  the  double  chamber  kiln,  and  takes  twic 
the  labor,  we  can  readily  see  that  seven  and  one-half  tons  c 
coal  would  be  lost  on  every  50,000  brick,  or  that  much  coa 
wasted  every  day.  I  believe  this  double  chamber  kiln  is  th 
most  effectual  kiln  and  will  give  better  results  than  an; 
other  kiln  on  the  market.  If  one  would  use  the  waste  hea 
system  and  take  the  heat  from  a  cooling  kiln  to  a  greei 
one,  it  would  save  time  and  coal,  and  bring  the  coal  cos 
down  near  the  cost  of  burning  a  continuous  kiln.  There  ar 
several  firms  who  make  a  business  of  putting  in  fans  ant 
underground  flues  for  taking  the  heat  from  the  cooling  kill 
to  the  green  one,  including  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering 
Company,  the  Richardson-Lovejoy  Engineering  Company  ant 
some  others. 

I  think  I  can  tell  one  reason  the  round  down-draft  kiln: 
are  so  popular  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  They  have  had  a  gooc 
many  square  down-draft  kilns,  but  they  gave  too  much  trou 
ble,  as  they  were  too  wide  and  not  strong  enough,  having 
such  large  arches  only  one  brick  thick,  and  straight  walls 
not  over  three  or  four  brick  thick,  with  wood  buckstays,  oi 
at  the  most  light  iron.  As  a  result  the  arches  would  fall  ir 
the  first  burn,  so  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  round  down 
draft  kiln  is  such  a  favorite,  when  it  was  the  best  they 
could  do.  Now  the  double  chamber  kilns  are  built  alto 
gether  different  from  the  old-time  square  down-draft  kilns 
The  chambers  are  never  more  than  fifteen  feet  wide,  where 
the  old-time  kilns  were  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet  wide. 
The  double  arch  kiln  walls  are  built  from  five  to  seven  brick 
thick,  according  to  the  width  of  the  chambers.  The  wall  is 
battered  from  three  to  four  inches  to  the  foot  to  make  them 
three  brick  thick  at  the  spring  of  the  arch.  These  two 
arches  brace  each  other  when  backed  up  properly,  and  will 
stand  without  buckstays,  as  the  main  arches  are  started  two 
brick  thick  for  four  feet,  laid  headers  and  stretchers.  Then 
a  brick  and  a  half  thick  for  three  feet,  laid  headers  and 
stretchers.  This  thick  work  takes  the  place  of  backing, 
makes  the  kiln  strong  and  don’t  leave  much  arch  one  brick 
thick  on  end.  Then  we  lay  one  course  of  brick  or  bats  flat, 
over  the  part  of  the  arch  that  is  only  one  brick  thick,  and 
pour  a  thin  mixture  of  thin  slushing,  which  makes  the  arch 
waterproof  and  tight.  These  arches  will  stand  without  buck- 
stays,  but  we  use  light  buckstays  to  make  sure  of  being  on 
the  safe  side.  We  use  six-inch  eye  beams  or  forty-pound 
rail,  with  one-inch  iron  rods  across  the  top  of  kiln,  eight  feet 
six  inches  apart.  Arches  built  this  way  out  of  hard  burned 
brick  or  fire  brick  will  last  longer  than  arches  over  thirty 
feet  round  kilns  built  of  the  same  kind  of  brick. 

Hope  I  have  made  the  whole  thing  plain  and  that  it  may 
be  of  some  benefit  to  some  of  my  fellow  brickmakers. 

F.  W.  Dennis. 


B.  F.  Stephenson,  president  of  the  Hillsboro  Brick  Com 
pany,  with  offices  in  the  Union  Trust  Building,  Detroit,  Mich, 
would  like  to  obtain  prices  on  equipment  for  an  entire  stif* 
mud  brick  plant,  including  brick  and  tile  and  flower  poi 
machinery,  cars,  tracks,  dryer,  oil  burning  outfit,  etc. 
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TEXAS  CLAYWORKERS  HAVE  A  GOOD  CONVENTION  AT 

GALVESTON. 


THE  MEXICAN  muss  is  apparently  considered  much  less 
seriously  in  Texas  than  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
states.  Perhaps  Texans  feel  that  if  a  crisis  is  reached. 
Uncle  Sam  will  make  a  short  shrift  of  the  affair.  At  any  rate, 
the  good  people  of  Texas  are  attending  to  their  own  business. 
The  clayworkers  of  that  state  met  in  annual  convention  at 
Galveston  July  28,  29  and  30.  Much  of  the  time  was  spent 
on  the  beach,  though  several  deliberative  sessions  were  held 
and  much  good  accomplished  thereby.  C.  C.  Cates,  of  Dal¬ 
las,  the  Association’s  publicity  agent,  stated  that  between 
$5,000  and  $6,000  a  year  is  now  being  spent  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  major  part  of  that  amount  going  to  the  newspapers. 
As  an  evidence  that  something  worth  while  is  being  accom¬ 
plished,  he  stated  further  that  they  were  getting  inquiries 
from  points  as  far  south  as  Central  America,  and  from  ad¬ 
joining  states.  R.  S.  Root,  of  Fort  Worth,  advocated  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  credit  association  to  affiliate  with  other  credit 
associations,  both  state  and  national,  the  annual  fee  for  mem¬ 
bership  to  be  not  less  than  $10.00  per  year  for  members. 

The  Association  adopted  a  standard  order  blank  which, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  provision  for  quantities,  terms,  etc., 
includes  a  clause  providing  that  if  a  contractor  fails  to  pay 
as  per  agreement,  the  order  becomes  a  lien  against  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  takes  precedence  over  other  liens  that  might  be 
filed. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  C.  W.  Martin,  Fort 
Worth,  president;  George  W.  Vaughn,  Seguin,  vice-president; 
Thomas  M.  Harwood,  Gonzales,  secretary-treasurer. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


TURNTABLES  THAT  TURN  are  referred  to  in  the  ad  of 
the  Canton  Founds  and  Machine  Company,  Canton,  O.,  who 
will  be  very  glad  to  send  an  interesting  little  catalogue  giving 
further  particulars  in  regard  to  that  and  other  brickyard 
supplies.  Write  them,  asking  for  copy  of  their  Green  Book. 

$2.00  COAL  AT  67  CENTS  PER  TON  is  the  rather  star¬ 
tling  caption  of  a  leaflet  being  mailed  by  The  C.  W.  Raymond 
Co.,  Dayton,  O.  Those  who  are  skeptical  as  to  such  a  bar¬ 
gain  may  he  convinced  if  they  will  discuss  the  subject,  and 
it  is  an  important  one,  with  that  firm.  They  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  subject. 

CUTTING  WIRES  of  exceptional  durability  are  offered 
the  trade  by  the  Webb  Wire  Works,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
who  will  be  pleased  to  send  their  printed  matter  giving  val¬ 
uable  information  in  regard  to  cutting  wires,  and  quote 
wholesale  price  on  same,  and,  as  they  say  in  their  ad  on 
page  205,  a  postal  will  bring  their  list  and  their  price  is  low. 

CARS  OF  ALL  KINDS  for  use  on  brick  and  tile  plants 
are  offered  by  The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  turning  to  page  126  of  this 
issue.  They  have  a  new  catalogue  on  the  press  which  will 
be  ready  for  the  mail  soon.  Drop  them  a  card,  giving  your 
full  address,  mentioning  The  Clay-Worker,  and  they  will 
do  the  rest. 

RUBBERITE  BELTING  is  a  brand  of  belting  especially 
adapted  to  brickyard  use.  An  illustrated  booklet  seting  forth 
its  many  advantages  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  reader  of 
The  Clay-Worker  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  write  for 
it  and  will  address  The  Mcllroy  Belting  and  Hose  Company, 
Hammond,  Ind.  Their  ad  will  be  found  on  page  209,  this 
issue. 

THWING  RECORDING  PYROMETERS,  referred  to  in 
their  ad  on  page  198  of  this  issue,  are  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  their  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed 


to  any  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker  on  application  to  the 
Thwing  Instrument  Company,  439  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Pyrometers  are  becoming  quite  common  on  clay  plants 
and  are  overcoming  some  of  the  elements  of  uncertainty 
that  have  characterized  the  brick  and  tile  business.  It  does 
not  pay  to  guess  as  to  the  heat  required  to  burn  your  ware, 
for  guessing  ofttimes  costs  money;  then,  too,  pyrometers 
are  a  check  on  careless  burners. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SMILES  for  July  and  August  has  more 
smiles  to  the  square  inch  than  is  customary,  even  with  that 
mirthful  publication.  It  contains  several  seasonable  hits, 
including  a  vacation  rhyme  entitled  “Lonesome,”  picturing 
the  joys  and  woes  of  the  summer  widower.  If  you,  gentle 
reader,  are  in  that  class,  don’t  fail  to  get  a  copy.  The  little 
book  also  contains  a  number  of  things  worth  while  of  a  se¬ 
rious  sort  touching  on  drying  brick.  If  you  have  not  received 
a  copy,  drop  a  card  to  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  The  S.  D.  K.  ad  on  page  144  of  this  issue 
is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

BRICK  FIREPLACES  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  booklet 
issued  by  the  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  Chicago, 
which  clearly  illustrates  the  beauty  of  brick  fireplaces  for 
modern  homes.  There  are  a  dozen  or  fifteen  fireplaces  pic¬ 
tured,  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  charm  and  individuality. 
They  are  named  for  famous  authors,  such  as  the  Longfellow 
fireplace,  the  Ruskin  fireplace,  the  Tennyson  fireplace,  etc. 
Each  fireplace  is  briefly  described  and  the  price  of  the  brick 
required  for  same  given,  varying  from  $50.00  to  $130.00. 
Every  prospective  builder  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  little 
booklet,  which  is  copyrighted.  Presume  it  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  to  the  Thomas  Moulding  Company,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago. 


CONGRESS  ON  FIRE  WASTE. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  San  Francisco,  in  July,  the  directors  ex¬ 
pressed  their  commendation  of  the  plan  for  a  Congress  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia,  October  13  to  18,  on  the  subject 
of  fire  waste,  appointed  a  special  committee  of  the  Chamber 
on  fire  waste,  which  is  asked  to  report  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram,  and  urged  organization  members  of  the  chamber  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  fire  waste  for  consideration. 

The  Congress  to'  be  held  in  Philadelphia  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Commission  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  Organizations  of  underwriters,  the  Fire 
Marshals’  Association,  governors  of  a  number  of  states  and 
municipal  officials  will  participate.  Invitations  have  been 
sent  to  many  commercial  organizations. 


NEW  BRICK  WALL  TIE. 


A  builder  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  has  recently  invented 
a  new  type  of  wall  tie.  While  the  tie  heretofore  in  use  in 
this  district  gripped  but  two  bricks,  with  the  tie  invented 
half  a  dozen  bricks  are  caught,  giving  not  only  additional 
strength  to  the  wall,  but  requiring  fewer  ties  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  saving  in  the  bricks  used  in  a  large  building  operation, 
reports  Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant. 

An  additional  merit  claimed  for  this  tie  is  that  it  can  be 
seen  before  the  wall  is  plastered,  thus  avoiding  any  dispute 
about  using  less  bricks  than  the  number  specified  by  the 
architects.  The  invention  is  well  spoken  of  by  architects  in 
this  city  and  vicinity. 


Keep  everlastingly  urging  that  pride  in  the  home  town 
should  manifest  itself  by  the  building  of  brick  paved  streets, 
and  more  brick  homes.  It  is  about  the  most  substantial 
and  satisfactory  way  in  which  it  could  manifest  itself. 
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Entered,  at  the  Indianapolis  post  office  as  second  class  matter. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


To  the  head  of  the  family  dog  days  generally  means  “dig 
down”  for  the  necessary  to  send  the  family  for  an  outing. 

*  *  * 

Hysteria  is  no  more  beneficial  in  organization  or  associa¬ 
tion  work  than  it  is  in  business  life,  and  association  work, 
like  business  enterprise,  must  be  practical  and  rational. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  don’t  blame  the  President  for  shaking  up  the  weather 
office,  for  there  has  been  some  bum  hot  weather  this  sum¬ 
mer,  enough  of  it  to  make  most  anyone  peevish  and  hungry 
for  a  change. 

*  *  * 

Most  people  are  earnestly  wishing  Congress  would  finish, 
quit  and  go  home.  We  would  get  just  about  as  good  results 
if  all  of  us  would  quit  bothering  about  Congress  and  its 
doing — and  it  would  probably  quit  and  go  home  sooner,  too. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  following  the  recent  decision 
,of  what  is  known  as  the  Minnesota  rate  case  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  states  will  be  both  more  active  and  more  authoritative 
than  they  have  been  for  the  past  few  years. 

*  *  * 

An  example  of  the  typical  American  impatience  with 
delay  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  public  attitude  toward 
the  present  work  of  Congress,  an  attitude  of  impatience  for 
it  to  get  through  what  it  intends  to  do  and  adjourn.  This 
desire  to  have  the  thing  done  with  and  get  busy  is  a  natural 
one,  but  really  there  has  never  been  a  tariff  bill  gotten  in 
shape  to  pass  and  handled  with  more  dispatch  than  that 
work  of  the  present  Congress,  and  whether  in  the  end  the  bill 
proves  good  or  bad  we  should,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 


“hand  it  to  them”  because  they  have  actually  been  doin 
work  and  not  dallying. 

* *  *  * 

Just  watch  things  hustle  in  the  coastwise  brick  trad 
when  that  big  canal  gets  finished  and  working  good. 

*  *  • 

The  advocates  of  the  brick  fireplace  are  having  their  ii 
ning,  for  quite  a  pleasing  percentage  of  new  interior  design 
offered  show  that  brick  fireplace  with  favor. 

*  *  * 

When  making  plans  with  the  boys  for  their  next  fall’ 
schooling,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  kind  of  educ£ 
tion  they  can  cash  in  on  easiest  and  quickest  is  that  kin 
which  teaches  them  a  skilled  trade. 

*  *  * 

That  new  man  at  the  helm  of  the  national  treasury  act 
like  he  is  going  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  money  to  mov 
the  present  big  crop  of  the  country  so  that  it  can  get  int 
the  prosperity  wagon  without  unnecessary  delay. 

*  *  * 

That  National  Paving  Brick  Association,  whether  it  meet 
alone  or  with  other  organizations,  can  be  depended  upon  t 
do  some  good,  earnest  work,  and  to  get  practical  result 
which  make  it  worth  the  while  of  every  manufacturer  t 
attend. 

*  *  * 

The  doings  and  the  sins  of  Wall  street  are  a  great  dea 
like  the  doings  and  the  shortcomings  of  Congress  in  that  the; 
affect  the  industrial  world  more  because  the  industrial  worli 
stops  and  takes  more  note  of  them  than  they  should  thai 
for  any  other  reason. 

*  *  * 

It  looks  now  like  this  year  is  going  to  mark  the  begin 
ning  of  the  end  of  the  strike,  and  that  other  and  more  sen 
sible  means  will  be  resorted  to  to  settle  disputes.  There  i; 
no  industry  which  will  be  happier  over  this  than  the  bricl 
industry,  for  nearly  every  year  it  has  suffered  seriousl; 
somewhere  from  strikes  in  the  building  trade. 

*  *  * 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  big  foreign  nations,  like  Eng 
land  and  Germany,  will  not  participate  in  the  big  expositioi 
at  San  Francisco  to  celebrate  the  formal  opening  of  the  bi| 
ditch.  This  should  make  it  all  the  easier  for  those  Americai 
manufacturers  who  want  to  spread  out  more  with  their  for 
eign  business,  for  it  will  lessen  the  competition. 

*  *  * 

There  is  lots  of  interest  in  and  talk  about  our  foreigr 
trade  these  days,  but  there  is  not  much  call  for  the  bricl 
man  to  become  unduly  excited,  because  it  is  the  home  trade 
that  is  the  mainstay  and  practically  the  whole  thing  foi 
brick  manufacturers.  To  brickmakers  foreign  trade  is  ai 
indirect  matter  affecting  the  trade  through  the  general  pros 
perity  of  the  country. 


ADVICE  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE. 


No  matter  how  well  you  may  think  you  know  your  busi 
ness,  nor  how  thoroughly  you  are  trained  in  it,  it  is  nol 
wise  to  turn  resentful  and  refuse  to  hear  or  accept  advice 
from  any  outsider  who  is  but  an  onlooker  and  not  presum 
ably  as  well  informed  on  what  you  are  doing  as  you  are  your 
self.  It  is  a  matter  of  actual  history  and  more  or  less  com 
mon  knowledge  that  many  of  the  great  reforms  and  much 
of  the  progress  has  come  from  outside  sources.  The  on 
looker  often  sees  things  that  are  overlooked  by  the  man  in 
the  midst  of  his  work  and  many  is  the  time  that  the  on 
looker  has  given  good  advice  and  made  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  there  are  times  when  what  we  term  the 
rank  outsider  has  come  into  the  fold  with  entirely  new  ideas 
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and  has  succeeded  in  revolutionizing  things.  Good  ideas 
are  good  things,  no  matter  where  they  come  from,  and  every 
time  one  is  met  up  with  it  should  be  given  proper  consid¬ 
eration  and  received  in  the  right  spirit,  for  it  may  prove  to 
be  an  opportunity. 


AMERICAN  CLAYWORKERS  ABROAD. 


A  trip  abroad  during  the  summer  months  is  a  great  lux¬ 
ury,  and  once  indulged,  is  likely  to  become  a  habit,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  experiences  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
summer  vacations  in  the  old  country.  Three  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  are  now  abroad,  and  a  series  of 
beautiful  picture  postcards,  recently  received  at  The  Clay- 
Worker  sanctum,  tell  of  delightful  outings  in  the  beauty 
spots  of  England  and  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Freese,  of  Galion,  O.,  have  spent  most 
of  the  summer  in  Northern  Europe.  A  postcard  from  Am¬ 
sterdam  tells  briefly  but  impressively  of  the  joy  of  sight¬ 
seeing  in  picturesque  Holland.  They  sailed  June  26,  and  are 
expected  back  in  Galion  early  in  September.  Last  year  they 
spent  a  similar  period  in  Southern  Europe. 

Fritz  Salmen,  the  leading  brickmaker  of  Louisiana,  is 
touring  Switzerland  and  France  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
They  are  clever  linguists,  speaking  French  and  Spanish  flu¬ 
ently,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  such  a  trip. 
They  have  remembered  us  with  some  of  the  prettiest  post¬ 
cards  we  have  ever  seen.  The  views  near  Glarus,  Switz¬ 
erland,  are  really  beautiful. 

D.  V.  Purington,  of  Chicago  and  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  and 
wife  are  touring  in  Wales,  Scotland  and  England.  How 
much  they  are  enjoying  this,  their  second  journey  in  for¬ 
eign  lands,  is  told  in  part  in  a  letter  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  this  issue.  It  was  not  intended  for  publication, 
but  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  laying  it  before  our  readers, 
for  we  know  full  well  that  very  many  will  read  it  with  great 
interest. 


CITY  FIRE  LIMITS  AND  RESTRICTION. 


One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  day  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  powerful  daily  papers  is  the  sentiment  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  fire  prevention,  the  use  of  brick  in  building  operations, 
and  the  extending  out  of  city  fire  limits  to  take  in  much 
more  of  the  residence  sections.  A  recent  instance  of  this 
is  an  editorial  broadside  in  the  Boston  Transcript  calling  on 
that  city  to  clean  out  some  of  its  firetraps  and  in  future 
building  to  make  safety  the  first  consideration. 

Some  day,  when  we  are  further  advanced  and  everything 
built  inside  of  city  limits  is  either  fireproof  or  has  fireproof 
materials  in  its  outer  walls,  at  least,  we  will  look  back  on 
the  hesitancy  of  the  present  time  in  the  passing  of  more 
drastic  and  widespread  fire  limit  ordinances  as  something 
rather  ridiculous  and  without  valid  excuse.  It  is  hard  for 
the  ardent  brick  man  to  see  the  excuse  for  delay  and  dalli¬ 
ance  over  such  a  matter  now,  but  the  onlooker  not  so  closely 
interested  can  see  things  from  the  angle  of  other  interests, 
for  there  are  other  interests  at  work  in  opposition  to  this 
fire  prevention  movement. 

The  lumber  folks  are  very  much  worked  up  right  now  be¬ 
cause  city  fathers  here  and  there  have  seen  fit  to  bar  the 
wooden  shingle,  and  the  result  is  that  every  time  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  city  ordinance  bobs  up  making  toward  fire 
prevention  by  excluding  the  use  of  materials  likely  to  cause 
or  help  spread  fire  the  lumber  fraternity  jumps  at  it  like  a 
bull  at  a  red  flag,  for  forsooth,  it  is  putting  a  ban  on  some 
lumber  products,  and  it  is  boosting  they  want,  not  banning. 
The  lumber  fraternity  is  made  up  of  quite  a  large  number 
of  live,  hustling  fellows,  inhabiting  all  cities  and  practically 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  when  the  call  goes  forth  they 


plug  for  each  other  pretty  well.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  helps  make  city  authorities  hesitate  at  times,  even  when 
they  know  they  are  headed  in  the  right  way — they  are  made 
to  feel  pressure  from  some  of  their  strong  friends  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  game.  That’s  the  game — to  have  your 
interests  and  plug  for  them  loyally — but  every  once  in  so 
often  there  comes  a  holocaust  which  cries  out  to  humanity 
so  strongly  that  all  interests  become  secondary  to  that  of 
human  safety  against  fire;  and  then,  for  a  while  at  least,  the 
right  kind  of  progress  is  made. 

Lumber  men  as  a  rule  are  big-hearted,  broad-gauged  fel¬ 
lows,  the  kind  of  citizens  we  have  no  quarrel  to  pick  with, 
and  no  desire  to  fight,  but  we  want  to  point  out  to  them  in 
friendly  spirit  that  there  are  some  things  against  which 
urging  from  personal  business  interests  will  eventually 
do  more  harm  to  them  and  their  interests  than  if  they  took 
a  more  liberal  view  and  let  the  city  fathers  alone  when  it 
comes  to  extending  fire  limits  and  barring  shingles  from 
congested  districts.  Personal  interest  rather  than  public 
safety  is  so  plain  here  that  it  is  likely  to  become  objection¬ 
able.  The  time  for  more  fire  prevention  in  the  cities  is 
here,  and  the  city  that  gets  the  most  of  it  first  will  be  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  most  progressive. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS. 


There  has  been  for  some  time  a  good,  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
which  has  been  earnestly  striving  to  build  up  and  improve 
the  great  industries  of  this  country  and  enlarge  the  market 
for  our  manufactured  products.  Among  the  various  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  it  has  been  seen  fit  to  expend  effort  has  been 
a  directing  of  some  energy  toward  influencing  the  national 
legislation  that  is  desirable  for  industrial  improvement  and 
discouraging  such  as  seems  undesirable.  As  a  result  of  this- 
and  through  the  lobby  investigation  being  carried  on  recent¬ 
ly  and  the  testimony  of  one  Mulhall,  who  claims  to  have 
once  been  an  employe  of  the  N.  A.  M.,  this  association  ha& 
been  getting  much  unsought  publicity  lately  and  publicity 
of  a  kind  that  is  perhaps  not  putting  it  before  the  general 
public  in  the  favorable  light  it  deserves.  There  is  some  dis¬ 
position  to  make  it  appear  as  a  gigantic  organization  lobby¬ 
ing  for  a  selfish  interest  only. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  it  has  sought  to  influence  national 
legislation  for  self  interest.  However,  that  self  interest  is 
broad  interest  and  its  purpose  is  the  upbuilding  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  and  it  has  sim¬ 
ply  exercised  that  right  of  petition  which  is  granted  by  the 
constitution  to  all  citizens.  As  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  puts  it, 
lobbying  of  the  right  kind  in  the  right  way  is  a  proper  and 
good  thing,  and  it  is  a  way  to  keep  the  legislators  informed 
of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  country.  This  is  the  kind 
of  lobbying  the  N.  A.  M.  seems  to  have  been  doing.  It 
seems  to  have  sought  to  promote  such  legislation  as  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  benefit  the  industrial  world  and  to  prevent  rash, 
irrational  and  unfair  legislation  asked  for  at  times  by  labor 
unions.  It  has  apparently  carried  on  a  good  work,  too,  and 
is  generally  deserving  of  commendation  instead  of  condem¬ 
nation  for  its  efforts. 

The  N.  A.  M.  has  done  much  other  work  besides  lobby¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  a  means  of  materially  enlarging  our  ex¬ 
port  trade.  It  claims  to  spend  more  money  than  Tie  T-ench 
government  and  it  also  claims  to  actually  maintain  abroad 
more  trade  agents  than  the  United  States  to  help  build  up 
and  develop  our  export  trade.  It  has  a  publication  of  its 
own  known  as  the  Trade  Index,  and  holds  conferences  at 
intervals  at  the  general  offices  at  30  Church  street,  New 
York  City.  It  has  been  an  active  worker  for  accident  pre¬ 
vention  and  has  had  a  committee  on  accident  prevention 
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and  workman’s  compensation  doing  active  work  for  some 
time;  also  it  is  an  active  promoter  of  industrial  education, 
very  worthy  work. 


IT  PAYS  TO  KEEP  POSTED. 


Just  about  as  regularly  as  the  season  rolls  around  The 
Clay-Worker  reminds  its  readers  of  county  and  state  fairs, 
the  need  of  keeping  in  touch  with  them,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  they  furnish  for  some  exploitation.  There  is  another 
side  to  all  this,  too,  a  side  brought  to  mind  by  a  letter  from 
an  enterprising  clayworker  who  let  a  good  chance  slip  by 
him  in  connection  with  industrial  exploitation,  and  that  is 
the  chance  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on.  Every  man 
in  the  business  should  keep  just  as  well  posted  as  he  can 
on  as  many  affairs  as  possible  in  his  home  community  and 
in  his  state,  that  there  may  not  slip  by  him  a  chance  to  do 
some  good  for  himself  and  the  industry. 

The  case  involving  a  reminder  was  one  in  which  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Rock  Island  railroad  sent  out 
a  silo  train,  which  carried  a  representation  of  all  kinds  of 
silo  material  except  the  very  best — vitrified  clay  blocks.  Of 
course,  the  reason  it  didn’t  carry  these  was  because  the 
Davenport  Brick  and  Tile  Company  and  others  interested 
didn’t  know-  about  it  in  time. 

It  pays  to  keep  in  touch  with  agricultural  doings,  and  it 
is  worth  the  while  to  take  an  interest  in  and  attend  fairs  if 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  better  informed,  and  there 
is  always  the  chance  to  exploit.  Of  course,  there  are  always 
some  things  that  will  get  by,  anyway,  for  no  man  can  keep 
up  with  everything,  but  the  more  effort  you  make  to  keep 
posted  the  less  likely  are  the  important  things  to  get  by 
and  the  better  are  your  chances  to  capture  more  of  the 
good  things. 


GOOD  ROADS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


Ocean  county,  New  Jersey,  has  voted  a  heavy  bond  issue, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
improved  highways.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  is  in  progress 
in  the  state  with  reference  to  what  these  roads  shall  be.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  good  authorities  macadam,  after  being  stand¬ 
ard  for  a  century  or  more,  must  be  replaced  by  something 
more  substantial,  something  which  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  steady  stream  of  automobiles.  Macadam  will  not 
do  this,  and  some  are  turning  to  brick  as  the  only  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  which  combines  wearing  qualities  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  grinding  of  the  automobile  tires,  and  is  not  slippery  like 
bitulithic,  or  amecite,  or  other  patented  processes  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Perhaps  brick  might  be  used  as  an  experiment  if 
brick  men  made  as  much  of  an  effort  to  secure  the  contract 
as  manufacturers  of  other  varieties  of  road  material  do.  It 
might  be  worth  the  trial  at  any  rate. 


HOME  PRODUCTS  BEST. 


When  it  comes  to  bricks  and  mortar. 

Really,  now,  I  think  we  orter 
Use  the  kind  that’s  made  at  home; 

And  leave  other  bricks  alone. 

Don’t  use  others  that  would  shame  us, 

Bricks  may  yet  make  Lincoln  famous. 

What  Milwaukee  did  for  beer, 

Bricks  may  do  for  this  town  here. 

Bricks  we  need,  let  who  will  make  ’em. 

But  when  local  bakers  bake  them, 

Let  us  have  the  kind  they  bake. 

If  it’s  but  for  old  love’s  sake. 

They’re  not  gold  bricks,  we  should  worry, 
Dump  them  down  and  let  us  hurry. 

Let  us  drop  these  foolish  kicks, 

Build  the  schoolhouse — bricks  is  bricks. 

— Lincoln  (Neb.)  News. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  201. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  215.] 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  POTTERY  RECORD. 


Reports  are  now  coming  in  from  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  on  the  various  lines  of  clay  products  manu¬ 
factured  in  1912.  A  recent  advance  bulletin  dealing  with 
pottery  in  West  Virginia  says  that  West  Virginia  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance  as  a  pottery  producing  state.  The 
pottery  product  of  West  Virginia  in  1912  amounted  to  $3,- 
365,160,  or  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States,  which  was  an  increase  of  practically  half  a  million 
dollars  as  compared  to  the  previous  years,  the  exact  amount 
of  increase  being  $484,964.  West  Virginia,  therefore,  now 
ranks  third  among  the  producing  states,  being  exceeded  only 
by  Ohio  and  New  Jersey.  The  chief  product  is  white  ware, 
of  which  it  is  the  second  largest  producer,  and  of  which  it 
produced  over  two  million  dollars’  worth  last  year.  The 
principal  center  for  manufacturing  this  product  is  in  Han¬ 
cock  county,  opposite  East  Liverpool,  O.  The  industry  in 
this  territory  seems  to  be  growing  at  a  healthy  rate.  Next 
to  white  ware  came  sanitary  ware  in  point  of  importance  in 
the  West  Virginia  production.  This  branch  really  showed 
a  greater  increase  than  any  other  during  the  last  year. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  COOL  is  a  difficult  problem  for  the  man  oper¬ 
ating  a  brick  plant  in  which  every  machine  is  doing  its  best  to 
make  him  hot.  Its  bad  enough  when  any  single  machine  is  grum¬ 
bling  and  threatening  to  tie  up  up  the  whole  plant  at  any  moment,  but 
when  they  all  conspire  against  continued  peaceful  and  satisfactory  oper¬ 
ation,  its  nearly  impossible  to  keep  Cool. 

There  is  an  easy  way,  however,  if  you  heed.  You  can  equip  for 
keeping  cool  by  simply  installing  the  “Built  Right  Run  Right”  Line  of 
Clayworking  Machinery.  Its  a  lot  better  to  prevent  trouble  in  this  way 
than  to  try  and  cure  troubles  of  less  efficient  equipment.  Why  wouldn’t 
The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  be  able  to  build  trouble-proof 
machinery?  We  have  had  over  half  a  century  of  experience  in  building 
and  operating  clayworking  machinery.  We  have  led  in  revolutionizing 
improvements  and  have  many  successful  plants  to  our  credit.  Your 
troubles  may  be  solved  easily  and  economically.  Small  adjustments  only 
may  be  necessary.  We  will  gladly  look  over  your  plant  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  which  you  may  follow  or  not,  as  you  please. 


Here  is  one  of  our  machines.  It  certainly  indicates  quality  and  it 
is  as  satisfactory  in  operation  as  in  appearance. 

This  is  our  New  No.  231  Auger  Machine,  the  most  carefully  built 
auger  machine  on  the  market,  and  with  more  satisfaction  per  dollar  in¬ 
vested  than  in  any  other  make  of  machine.  It’s  modernizing  and  ex¬ 
cellence  have  been  carefully  worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  customer. 
The  results  of  our  care  in  designing  and  construction  will  be  shown  daily 
on  your  production  sheet. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  of  this  machine  or  others  of  equal  excellence. 
We  make  every  machine  required  for  making  clay  products  by  every 
process.  Correspondence  invited. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Have  you  heard  of  the  latest  success  of  the  Haigh  Kiln? 
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Hold  Your  Watch  and  Count 


Do  you  own  a  watch? 

Suppose  your  watch  was  to  tick  off  a  few  seconds  and  then  skip  a  few.  Suppose  it  lost  a  minute  notv  and  then. 

How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  disgusted  with  such  a  watch?  The  loss  of  the  minutes  and  seconds  and  the 
general  lack  of  reliability  in  that  watch  might  not  be  Vital,  but  it  would  be  annoying.  Even  if  it  wasn’t  of  great 

importance,  you’d  want  your  watch  reliable  and  you’d  make  it  so  or  give  it  away  and  get  a  new  one,  a  regular 

regulator. 

How  about  your  Repress?  It’s  really  vital  that  the  repress  is  right  and  reliable.  If  it  stops,  your  production 
stops,  too,  and  that  means  loss  of  time,  money  and  pat'ence. 

What  you  need  in  a  repress  is  a  “regulator”  and  that’s  only  another  name  for  the  Eagle  Repress.  The  Eagle 
will  prove  the  steadiest  machine  in  your  plant.  Its  constant  “tick  tock,  tick  tock”  will  be  steady  and  reliable 
enough  to  set  your  watch  by.  Moreover,  every  time  the  Eagle  “ticks”  you  get  two  perfect  bricks.  There  is  no 
guess  work  about  the  Eagle  Repress.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  blanks  are  delivered  to  the  press  and 
the  bricks  come  out  “as  swift  as  the  lightning  and  as  sure  as  the  sun.” 

It’s  the  way  the  Eagle  has.  It’s  built  to  perform  properly  and  does  it.  We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the 

Eagle  Repress  and  other  Clayworking  Machinery.  Write  us. 


built 


RIGHT 


RUN 


RIGHT 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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KILN  SUCCESS 


Our  Haigh  Continuous  Kilns  are  proving  successful  wherever 
installed.  We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  names  of  users  upon  request. 
If  you  had  one  of  these  kilns  installed,  you  could  not  afford  to  be 
without  it.  We  will  gladly  go  into  the  matter  with  you. 


Look  at  This  Testimonial  from  Marion 

Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind.,  Nov.  26  1912. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Chicago,  Illinois, 

Gentlemen: 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  report  to  you  that  after  twelve  months  operation  with 
the  68  chamber  kiln  at  this  plant,  we  are  now  producing 
from  95  to  98  per  cent,  selected  No.  1  brick,  with  an 
average  consumption  of  600  lbs.  of  Indiana  coal  per  M. 
brick  burned,  and  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  this 
kiln  and  its  operation  to  any  of  your  prospective  buyers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marion  Brick  Works, 

*  W.  T.  Dumbleton, 

Gen.  Mgr. 
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Write  for  our  neW  catalogue 
on  the  Haigh  Kiln 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  Lb  5.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Power  of  the  Century 


CM 


Electric  power  is  the  ideal  power  where  it  is  attainable.  It  eliminates  belts,  shafting  and  hangers  and 
cuts  the  power  bill  to  the  actual  working  necessities.  We  build  a  complete  line  of  electric  drive  Claywork¬ 
ing  Machinery. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  our  direct  drive  Dry  Pan  equipped  with  motor  mounted  on  side  frame. 

This  pan  is  superior  in  many  particulars.  It  has  every  possible  element  of  strength  and  many  features 
which  make  for  ease  of  operation,  excellence  of  work  and  economical  cost  of  upkeep.  Full  description  on 
request. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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John  Engel  &  Son,  of  El  Paso,  Ill.,  will  establish  a  sand- 
lime  brick  plant  at  Miami,  Fla. 

A  fire  which  started  in  the  dryer  of  the  Kohler  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Toledo,  O.,  recently  caused  damage  of  nearly  $1,000. 

The  Standard  Clay  Company,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  by  C.  C.  and  A.  L. 
Williams. 

The  Great  West  Coal  and  Brick  Company,  of  Estevan, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  will  spend  $85,000  increasing  the 
capacity  of  its  plant. 

The  Banfield  Clay  Company,  of  Irondale,  O.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated,  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  William  Banfield,  J. 
W.  Banfield  and  E.  F.  Erskine  are  interested. 

S.  B.  Knudson,  of  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  has  purchased  the  brick 
plant  of  C.  A.  Brons,  at  Bloomfield,  Neb.,  and  will  operate 
same  to  full  capacity  the  balance  of  the  season. 

The  Grand  Lodge  Clay  Products  Company  is  preparing  to 
make  extensive  improvements  to  their  plant  at  Grand  Lodge, 
Mich.,  costing  about  $15,000.  The  new  kilns  will  be  erected. 

The  Shale  Hill  Brick  Company,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $200,000  capital  stock.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  are  B.  J.  Meek,  C.  F.  Adams  and  W.  A.  Sumftierville, 
all  of  Chillicothe. 

Dowlin  &  Seig  have  their  new  plant  at  Forsyth,  Mont.,  in 
working  order,  turning  out  25,000  brick  per  day.  The  out¬ 
look  is  so  good  that  they  expect  to  more  than  double  their 
capacity  next  season. 

L.  W.  Camp  &  Co.,  of  Akron,  O.,  manufacturers  of  hollow 
block  and  fireproofing,  have  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at 
Mogadore,  O.,  on  which  they  will  erect  an  immense  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  clay  products. 

Clarence  Munger,  employed  as  a  feeder  at  the  plant  of 
the  Manown  Brick  Company,  Manown,  Pa.,  was  found  dead 
under  a  huge  pile  of  clay  which  in  some  way  had  become 
dislodged  and  covered  the  lad,  causing  suffocation. 

Walter  Ward,  an  employe  of  the  Cumberland  Clay  Works, 
at  Mt.  Holly,  Pa.,  was  seriously  injured  when  the  roof  of  a 
tunnel  in  which  he  was  working  with  a  number  of  other 
men  caved  in,  completely  burying  him  under  a  mass  of  dirt. 

By  the  first  of  September,  the  plant  of  the  Diehl  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  Defiance,  O.,  which  was  badly  damaged 
by  the  March  flood,  will  again  be  in  operation.  The  plant 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  and  modern  machinery  in¬ 
stalled  throughout. 

The  little  town  of  Lynnville,  Warrick  county,  Indiana, 
which  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago,  will  be 
rebuilt  almost  altogether  of  brick,  the  citizens  of  that  place 
having  decided  they  will  risk  no  more  loss  from  perishable 
buildings.  An  ordinance  to  that  effect  was  passed. 

John  Whitehead,  one  of  the  pioneer  brick  manufacturers 
of  New  Jersey  and  one  of  the  best  known  residents  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  county,  died  at  his  home  in  South  River  August  2. 
He  was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  death  was  due  to  old 
age.  He  leaves  four  grown  children  and  a  large  estate,  esti¬ 
mated  at  $500,000. 

The  Somers  Brick  Company,  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  recent¬ 
ly  booked  an  order  for  1,500,000  brick  for  the  new  buildings 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  of  that  city.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  usual  method  of  laying  brick,  which  is  to  match 
the  colors  as  uniformly  as  possible,  the  object  in  this  case 
will  be  to  secure  as  great  a  variation  of  color  as  possible. 
The  structure  will  show  unusually  wide  pebble  joints. 

The  Haeger  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Dundee,  Ill.,  has 
just  completed  arrangements  for  manufacturing  flower  pots 
at  their  Dundee  plant  in  addition  to  their  output  of  brick 
and  drain  tile.  Later  on  they  will  also  make  urns  and  vases. 
Their  largest  plants  at  Gilbert  and  Coal  City  are  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  a  high  grade  of  building  and  paving 
brick,  and  even  though  run  to  capacity  all  season,  the  com¬ 


pany  is  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  with  their  orders,  so  great 
has  been  the  demand  for  their  product. 

John  B.  Legnard,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  died  at  his  home  in  Waukegan,  Ill.,  August  10,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year. 

J.  H.  New,  president  of  the  Hamilton  and  Toronto  Sewer 
Pipe  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  July  17th. 

The  plant  of  the  Buckeye  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  of  New 
Salisbury,  O.,  was  purchased  recently  by  Henry  Rumsey,  of 
Chicago.  The  purchase  price  is  given  as  $23,200. 

The  Rush  Creek  Clay  Company  has  been  incorporated  by 
John  E.,  J.  Edward  and  Harry  Landrum,  with  $25,000  capital 
stock.  The  plant  will  be  located  at  Junction  City,  O. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Columbia  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  will  make  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  in  same. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Littleton  Brick  Works, 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $10,000, 
and  those  interested  are  E.  E.  Chisholm  and  Washington 
Clark,  of  Columbia. 

J.  Mathis  and  C.  H.  Hoffman  have  started  a  brick,  tile 
and  hollow  block  plant  at  Rofford,  near  Toledo,  O.  The 
plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day  to  start 
with,  and  this  capacity  will  be  increased  later  on. 

A  new  company  recently  incorporated  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  is  that  of  the  Western  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  with 
$200,000  capital  stock.  J.  A.  Wilhanks,  of  Norman,  and  W. 
H.  Cogswell,  of  Oklahoma  City,  are  the  incorporators. 

John  E.  Herrell,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  brick 
manufacturing  firm  of  Herrell  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  recently.  He  retired  from  active 
business  life  the  first  of  this  year.  A  widow,  three  sons  and 
one  daughter  survive. 

E.  Danals,  of  Shawnee,  Okla.,  is  at  the  head  of  a  com¬ 
pany  which  has  organized  a  company  to  manufacture  brick 
and  tile  at  Jourdanton,  Tex.  The  company  has  a  ten-acre 
plat  of  ground  on  which  a  modern  brickmaking  plant  will  be 
erected  in  the  near  future. 

Flames  which  started  from  an  overheated  kiln  at  the 
plant  of  the  Nazareth  (Pa.)  Brick  Company  caused  damages 
amounting  to  $2,000.  The  entire  roof  of  an  immense  kiln  was 
destroyed  and  the  flames  had  communicated  to  the  main 
building  before  the  firemen  had  the  fire  under  control. 

The  plant  of  the  Lincoln  Brick  Company,  at  Bolivar,  Pa., 
has  been  purchased  by  the  McFeely  Brick  Company,  of 
Latrobe,  Pa.  The  plant,  which  has  been  idle  for  several 
years,  will  be  put  in  shape  for  operation  at  once.  A  new 
company,  which  will  be  controlled  by  the  McFeely  Company, 
will  be  organized,  to  be  known  as  the  Vulcan  Refractories 
Company. 

Robert  C.  Mitchell,  for  many  years  sales  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Builders’  Supply  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  resigned 
that  position  August  1  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
Farr  Brick  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  an 
enviable  reputation  in  Cleveland  as  a  brick  salesman,  and  his 
many  friends  predict  success  for  him  in  his  new  role  as 
general  manager  of  the  Farr  Brick  Company. 

The  plant  of  the  Illinois  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  which  spread  to 
the  factory  from  a  nearby  warehouse.  During  the  fire,  which 
on  account  of  a  high  wind  which  prevailed  was  hard  to  fight, 
five  firemen  jumped  into  the  river  to  escape  death  by  fire, 
and  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  officials  of 
the  terra  cotta  company  estimate  their  loss  at  $150,000.  The 
plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

Twenty-five  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Thorptown  laid  down  their  tools  one  afternoon  re¬ 
cently  and  went  on  strike  on  account  of  a  tremendous  odor 
which  they  could  not  endure  any  longer.  About  100  yards 
from  the  brick  plant  is  situated  a  fertilizing  plant,  and  about 
every  three  or  four  days  some  preparation  is  mixed  there 
which  caused  an  awful  odor.  The  men  at  work  at  the  brick¬ 
yard  withstood  the  stench  for  some  time;  but  the  climax  was 
reached  Saturday  when  a  number  of  them  became  deathly 
sick  and  had  to  go  home.  The  other  employes  then  decided 
to  quit,  too.  The  company  then  filed  a  remonstrance  with 
the  state  board  of  health,  asking  that  the  fertilizer  company 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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be  compelled  to  move  to  a  locality  remote  from  civilization, 
as  it  were. 

G.  W.  Conklin,  of  Vandervoort,  Ark.,  recently  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Huston  Brick  Company,  at  Mena,  Ark.,  which 
he  will  overhaul  and  put  in  condition  for  operation. 

The  Alsip  Brick  and  Supply  Company  will  erect  an  addi¬ 
tional  plant  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick 
and  clay  products.  The  plant  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $150,000. 

The  barn  at  the  New  Washington  Brick  Company’s  plant, 
at  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  struck  by  lightning  during  a  severe 
storm.  The  fire  which  resulted  caused  a  loss  of  $1,500,  fully 
covered  by  insurance. 

George  O.  Morris,  a  drain  tile  manufacturer  of  Greenville, 
Ill.,  his  wife  and  two  daughters  were  killed  almost  instantly 
when  an  automobile  in  which  they  were  riding  was  struck 
by  an  engine  at  a  railroad  crossing. 

The  Hinson  Brick  and  Supply  Company,  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  and  other 
building  material.  John  P.  Lucas  and  Harvey  W.  Moore  are 
at  the  head  of  the  company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $25,000. 

The  South  Park  (O.)  Sewer  Pipe  and  Drain  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000,  by  Ernest,  Phillip 
and  Mary  J.  Finch,  J.  C.  Claynick  and  Arthur  A.  Thorn.  As 
indicated  by  the  name,  they  will  produce  sewer  pipe  and 
drain  tile. 

While  working  in  a  clay  mine  of  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Company,  Barron  and  Wise  avenues,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Louis  Barroni,  forty-one  years  old,  was  caught  under  a  cave- 
in  of  clay  and  killed.  Pel  low  workmen  dug  him  out,  but  he 
was  dead  when  they  reached  him. 

The  Shreveport  Brick  and  Tile  Compan,  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  was  recently  organized  and  the  following  officers  elected: 
Dr.  Thomas  P.  Lloyd,  president;  W.  O.  Brice,  vice-president; 
J.  W.  Peyton,  secretary.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $50,- 
000,  most  of  which  is  paid  in,  and  a  plant  will  be  built  at 
once. 

J.  H.  Bennett,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  taken  over  the  work's 
of  the  Mars  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Mars,  Pa.  The  plant 
now  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  brick  per  day,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
contemplates  the  installation  of  additional  machinery  and 
appliances  that  will  double  the  present  capacity.  W.  F.  An¬ 
derson,  of  Mars,  is  general  manager. 

The  brick  plant  of  P.  O.  Duclos,  at  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  is 
undergoing  extensive  alteration,  including  the  installation  of 
a  modern  continuous  kiln,  and  an  immense  shed  for  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  clay.  When  the  improvements  are  completed  the  plant 
will  be  ready  for  operation  right  through  the  year,  and  the 
capacity  will  be  increased  from  45,000  brick  per  day  to 
nearly  double  that  number. 

The  Central  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Fort  Dodge,  la., 
has  been  reorganized  and  will  spend  $10,000  in  improving 
the  old  plant.  Electricity  will  be  installed  for  motive  power, 
and  two  new  kilns  will  be  built.  A  new  board  of  directors 
has  been  elected  and  the  company  will  be  under  entirely 
new  management.  James  Campbell  is  president,  treasurer 
and  general  manager,  E.  M.  Lunden  is  secretary  and  L.  W. 
Schaeffer  is  vice-president  of  the  new  company. 

The  Tidewater  Paving  Brick  Company,  whose  plant  at 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  was  remodeled  and  put  in  operation  nearly 
a  year  ago,  was  incorporated  recently  with  $300,000  cap¬ 
ital  stock,  and  the  following  directors  were  elected:  W.  B. 
Duncan,  New  York  City;  A.  A.  Gary,  Reading,  Pa.;  W.  H. 
Stayton,  of  New  York;  Wm.  Baker,  of  Jersey  City,  and  Chas. 
M.  Crook,  of  Catskill.  The  first  named  gentleman  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  and  our  good  friend,  Charles  M.  Crook, 
is  general  manager.  The  plant  is  running  to  full  capacity. 

The  Northwestern  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
operates  a  large  sewer  pipe  and  hollow  block  works  at  Grif¬ 
fin,  Ill.,  is  enlarging  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  four-story 
addition,  130  by  50  feet,  to  the  main  building.  Five  new 
kilns,  each  with  a  diameter  of  33  feet,  are  being  added,  mak¬ 
ing  seventeen  kilns  in  all.  To  supply  material  for  the  new 
kilns,  two  dry  pans  for  the  grinding  and  mixing  of  the  clay 
and  a  steam  press  are  being  installed.  The  shale  used  by 
the  Northwestern  Company  is  very  fine  and  smooth,  and 
makes  a  superior  product.  The  company  has  a  weekly  pay 
roll  of  $1,000,  and  is  building  twelve  new  tenant  houses  for 


the  use  of  part  of  the  new  men  who  will  be  employed  when 
the  improvements  are  completed. 

The  Elk  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Mary’s  Pa.,  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  erection  of  a  branch  factory  at  Bridgeburg,  Ont, 
Canada. 

The  plant  of  the  New  Jersey  China  Pottery  Company,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  July  12. 
The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

John  E.  Walling  has  leased  a  tract  of  land  at  Marshfield, 
Ore.,  on  which  he  will  at  once  establish  a  plant  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brick  and  drain  tile. 

J.  W.  McIntosh,  W.  J.  Ralston  and  John  Strand,  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ill.,  are  interested  in  a  proposition  to  establish  a 
stoneware  plant  at  Colchester,  Ill. 

Walter  K.  and  George  E.  Howes  and  Edward  A.  Haven 
have  incorporated  the  Howes  Brick  Company,  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $15,000. 

George  Nunn  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  to  manufacture  brick.  George  Nunn  and  Robert 
Jones  are  the  principal  stockholders.  The  company  is  cap¬ 
italized  at  $18,000. 

Fire  which  started  in  the  boiler  room  caused  a  $2,000  loss 
at  the  brickmaking  plant  of  Charles  M.  Reed,  at  Pennsburg, 
Pa.,  recently.  Mr.  Reed  expects  to  have  the  plant  running 
again  inside  of  a  month. 

The  plant  of  the  Gethmann  Brick  Company,  at  Reinbeck, 
la.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  August  4,  nothing  being  saved  but 
the  office  and  barn.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $10,000,  which 
is  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Metuchen  Pottery  Company,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  was 
recently*  incorporated,  with  $20,000  capital  stock.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  project  are  W.  W.  Hodges,  W.  M.  Pierce, 
Matthew  Letz  and  Carl  Lepper. 

Thomas  Read,  of  Petersburg,  Ind.,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  largest  brick  manufacturers  in  that  section,  owning  brick 
plants  at  Petersburg,  Mt.  Carmel  and  Princeton,  died  at  his 
home  in  Petersburg,  July  20,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 


Instrument  Company 

t.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THWING 
Multiple  Record 

Recording  Pyrometers 

offer  the  most  economical  as 
well  as  the  most  accurate  and 
satisfactory  method  of  record¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  kilns  or  drying  tun¬ 
nels. 

No  longer  necessary,  on 
account  of  price,  to  use  one 
recorder  and  switchboard  ar¬ 
rangement  for  a  number  of 
records,  making  one  record 
at  a  time. 

Equip  your  Plant  to  secure 
continuous  records,  of  ALE 
the  kilns  which  you  Operate 
at  One  Time. 

^OU  Money,  and  cost  you  much 
aticipate. 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet,,  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  236-2?9 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  FROM  NORTHWESTERN 

OHIO. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  for  July,  according 
to  the  records  in  the  building  inspector’s 
department,  were  quite  heavy.  Permits  were 
issued  for  159  new  dwellings,  12  flat  build¬ 
ings  and  18  flats.  Permits  were  also  issued 
for  six  new  commercial  buildings  and  the 
remodeling  of  eleven  others,  also  for  nine  garages,  two  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants,  three  amusement  houses  and  one  church. 
The  value  of  these  buildings  is  estimated  at  $671,605, 
considerably  more  than  the  permits  issued  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  almost  without  exception  this  represented  brick  sales. 
Few  houses  are  being  erected  in  Toledo  today  that  do  not 
use  brick  for  some  portion  and  even  in  the  isolated  cases 
where  concrete  block  is  used  in  foundations,  it  is  used  for 
the  exterior  only,  a  facing  with  brick  background.  All  the 
better  houses  now  constructed  in  Toledo  have  brick  founda¬ 
tions  and  many  have  ornamental  brick  verandas,  while  the 
number  of  moderate  priced  brick  houses  being  constructed 
has  materially  increased. 

The  phenomenal  sales  of  the  early  spring  and  summer 
have  been  falling  off  some  recently  and  plants  are  finding 
time  to  catch  up  with  their  orders.  Prices  are  holding  steady, 
common  brick  being  quoted  at  $8.00  f.  o.  b.  Toledo.  All  the 
Toledo  plants  are  running  full  capacity  and  some  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  acumulate  some  brick  stocks,  a  condition  which  has 
not  been  possible  for  a  year  past. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  road  constructoin 
work  this  season  and  many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 
have  been  paving,  brick  being  used  almost  exclusively  in 
these  contracts.  Prices  in  paving  brick  are  also  holding 
steady  and  an  even  better  demand  is  anticipated  than  is 
now  being  enjoyed. 

The  Paige  Dairy  Company  is  erecting  a  handsome  new 
plant  near  the  Toledo  union  station.  Oriental  brick  are  being 
used  for  exterior  finish  and  the  structure,  it  is  claimed,  will 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  class  in  the  city.  The  Paige 
Dairy  Company  has  also  contracted  for  a  large  terra  cotta 
sign  which  will  be  the  first  sign  of  this  character  in  the  city. 

The  Toledo  Builders’  Supply  Company  has  the  contract 
for  furnishing  150,000  brick  for  the  new  pumping  station  of 
the  Toledo  Water  Works  system.  Pressed  brick  will  be  used 
for  outside  construction  work  and  the  interior  of  the  pump¬ 
ing  room  will  be  finished  in  white  pressed  brick.  The  exterior 
work  will  be  laid  up  in  mat  brick  of  mingled  shades.  The 
white  brick  is  to  be  used  in  the  pumping  room  because  it 
will  make  an  exterior  surface  both  light  and  easily  cleaned. 
The  contract  will  amount  to  approximately  $300,000. 

A  new  church  and  school  building  for  the  Stanislas  Kostka 
Catholic  church,  at  Detroit  and  Nebraska  avenues,  which  were 
begun  last  year,  are  now  practically  completed  and  are  hand¬ 
some  brick  structures.  A  contract  was  recently  let  for  a 
parish  house  and  a  home  for  the  sisters  who  teach  in  the  par- 
,  ish  school.  The  parochial  residence  will  be  a  two-story  and 
basement  structure  and  will  occupy  a  ground  space  of  40x50 
feet.  The  edifice  will  be  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings. 

Brick  dealers  are  greatly  interested  in  the  plans  now 
being  prepared  for  Toledo’s  new  city  hall,  which  will  he 
erected  in  the  near  future  in  the  new  civic  center  site.  The 
plans  and  style  of  architecture  have  not  yet  been  determined 
upon,  but  it  will  conform  to  the  courthouse  and  other  city 
buildings  to  be  erected.  Brick  will  be  used  as  the  principal 
construction  material. 

The  Yondota  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  is  planning  the  erection 
of  a  five-story  and  basement  commercial  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  downtown  section  of  East  Toledo.  The  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  of  brick  and  have  a  ground  space  of  100x120  feet. 

The  Napoleon,  O.,  city  council  held  a  special  meeting  last 
week  and  awarded  the  paving  of  Monroe  street  to  Johnson 


&  Ritz,  of  Napoleon.  The  material  to  be  used  is  Wassel  brick 
block. 

The  pottery  workers’  organization  at  East  Liverpool,  O. 
at  a  recent  meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  which  will  be 
submitted  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Brotherhood  oi 
Operative  Potters  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  resolution  calls 
upon  that  organization  to  co-operate  in  the  movement  against 
the  white  slave  traffic  and  empowers  the  president  to  appoint 
committees  in  each  pottery  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  investigate  complaints,  demand  the  dismissal  of  guiltj 
persons  and  file  criminal  charges  against  them. 

The  Findlay  Clay  Pot  Company,  of  Findlay,  O.,  recently 
elected  officers  as  follows:  President  and  treasurer,  C.  H 
Lambert,  Washington,  Pa.;  vice-president,  J.  M.  Lambric 
Washington;  secretary,  H.  A.  Eatherton,  Findlay;  directors 
W.  S.  Parker,  John  E.  Betts,  Silas  M.  Hurin  and  Eli  Alex 
ander. 

Samuel  H.  Lewis,  an  employe  of  the  Wassail  Brick  Com 
pany,  of  Gloucester,  O.,  was  one  of  the  hardest  workers  ii 
that  city  for  the  state  workmen’s  compensation  funds  am 
conferred  many  times  with  the  officers  of  his  concern  to  joii 
in  the  fund.  Mrs.  Leona  Smith  Lewis,  his  widow,  was  th< 
first  beneficiary  of  the  fund,  Lewis  having  been  the  first  em 
ploye  killed  at  the  plant  after  the  owners  joined  the  stat 
compensation  fund.  His  widow  will  receive  $3,400  in  instal 
ments  of  $12  a  week. 

Secretary  Austin  Phelps,  of  the  Dayton,  O.,  Builders  E) 
change,  is  making  a  serious  effort  to  bring  the  variou 
branches  of  the  building  trades  into  closer  relationship  an 
is  advocating  group  or  sectional  meetings  to  be  held  at  th 
Exchange  rooms.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  carpenters,  coi 
tractors,  plasterers,  brick  contractors,  plumbers,  sheet  meh 
contractors,  electrical  contractors,  architects  and  others  whos 
interests  are  bound  in  the  building  trades  to  meet  in  grouj 
at  the  Exchange  rooms  and  talk  over  problems  of  distim 
interest  to  their  business.  Much  interest  is  being  manifests 
in  the  project.  T-  O.  D. 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 


The  National  Federation  of  Retail  Merchants,  which  i 
eludes  dealers  in  building  material  as  well  as  handlers 
general  merchandise,  is,  through  its  secretary,  J.  R.  Moor 
head,  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  making  a  good  suggestion  to  tl 
various  state  associations.  This  suggestion  is  that  the  loc 
Chautauqua  or  Lyceum  organizations  become  interested 
the  matter  of  the  decline  of  the  small  town  and  that  tl 
subject  of  community  development  and  the  home  town 
made  a  feature  at  such  gatherings.  The  national  secreta 
says  that  he  has  recently  been  corresponding  with  the  ma 
agers  of  some  of  the  largest  Chautauqua  organizations 
the  country  upon  the  subject  with  a  view  to  interesting  the 
and  have  them  include  in  their  program  talks  on  the  t 
building  of  the  small  town.  This  suggestion  that  othe 
take  it  up  is  an  excellent  one  that  should  appeal  to  bri 
manufacturers  as  well  as  to  merchants’  organizations,  as 
is  the  brick  man  that  furnishes  the  material  for  the  very  b< 
kind  of  community  development  and  home  building. 


The  brickyard  at  Clinton,  La.,  which  was  bought  at  sh 
iff’s  sale  last  spring  by  George  J.  Reilly  &  Sons,  has  be 
entirely  rebuilt  and  was  put  in  operation  the  middle  of  Ju 
turning  out  a  high  grade  building  brick.  They  have  ord< 
on  hand  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 


consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  n 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  ca 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matte 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  '-o,m 

in  use.  Ask  for  our  §q  page  catalog. 


PULSOMETLR  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  Yor 
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The  Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer. 

Tender  clays  ruined  even  in  seventy- 
two  hours  the  old  way  dried  with 
perfect  ease  in  ten  hours.  Drying 
cost  less  than  5  c.  per  thousand. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure. 


The  Boss  System  of  Burning 
Brick 

Bum  your  brick  with  FORCED  DRAFT. 
Save  half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

Applies  to  kilns  already  built  without  any 
alterations. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
Insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad 
Inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

The  De  Witt  Tile  Works,  of  De  Witt, 
la.  A  small  two-kiln  plant.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  WM.  HINES, 

8  5c  De  Witt,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

Good  brickyard  outfit  of  machinery 
for  sale  cheap.  About  sixty  miles  from 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GENESEE  LUMBER  COMPANY,  •  • 
6  tf  d  Genesee,  La. 


FOR  SALE. 

Potts  soft  mud  machine,  sander, 
molds,  dumping  table,  14  by  28  engine, 
pulleys,  shafting,  belting,  clay  cars,  clay 
gatherer  and  plow.  Address 

BOX  7— H.  H., 

7  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  5-mold  dry  press . $250.00 

One  80  H.  P.  Brownell  engine.  .  .  150.00 
One  drum,  good  as  new .  75.00 


One  disintegrator  .  75.00 

One  dry  pan  .  100.00 


WM.  ROETTELE, 

8  1  cm  806  Sturgis  Ave.,  Hartwell,  O. 


TO  LEASE. 

Brick  plant,  good  location  in  West 
Virginia  and  best  of  shipping  facilities, 
railway  and  water;  natural  gas  at  low 
rate;  fine  machinery  and  cheap  labor; 
clay  makes  sewer  tile,  roof  tile,  coke 
oven  and  fancy  brick,  also  paving  brick. 
Don’t  answer  this  ad.  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address  BOX  2 — VA., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clayworker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant  located  near  prosperous 
southern  city  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
Good  market  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Florida.  Can  make  brick  the  year 
round.  Plant  is  well  equipped  with 
modern  machinery,  kilns,  dryer  and 
steam  shovel.  Fine  body  of  clay.  Will 
sell  all  or  half  interest  to  right  party. 
Purchaser  will  secure  good  position. 
Address  BOX  8— BRICK  PLANT, 

8  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Forty  thousand  wooden  pallets,  one 
Horton  and  one  Martin  brick  machine, 
one  Martin  crusher  and  one  35  H.  P. 
Erie  engine. 

WILLIAM  A.  HAUSMAN, 

8  1c  Allentown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Sixty-nine  double  deck  cast  frame  24- 
inch  gauge  dryer  cars,  practically  new. 
To  close  them  all  out  will  sell  for  five 
dollars  per  car.  Address 

SHEFFIELD  SHALE  TILE  CO., 

7  3  dm  Sheffield,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  complete  brick  plant  with  coal  and 
wood  yard,  in  Maryland.  Everything 
new  and  most  modernly  equipped.  Two 
kilns  of  90,000  and  200,000  capacity. 
Location  ideal,  near  station  and  water. 
Easy  terms.  A  good  chance  for  the 
right  man.  Address 

BOX  8— MARYLAND, 

8  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

U.  S.  four-mold  dry  press.  Great  bar¬ 
gain.  Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation  during  next  two 
weeks. 

100  steel  flat  dryer  cars,  30  by  72- 
inch,  20-inch  gauge. 

DOVER  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

3  cm  Strasburg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

British  Columbia  (Canada)  thorough¬ 
ly  modern  stiff-mud  shale  brick  plant 
(pavers,  face,  sewers,  etc.)  and  excel¬ 
lent  50-acre  shale  deposit,  quite  near 
Vancouver,  at  sacrifice  price;  or  sell 
controlling  interest.  Equipped  for  oil 
fuel  throughout.  New  plant.  A1  mar¬ 
ket.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Bear 
closest  investigation.  Address 

E.  A.  EARLE,  Sec’y.-Treas., 

7  2  dm  Rogers  Block,  Vancouver,  B.  O 


FOR  SALE— ACT  QUICK. 

2  American  No.  2  giant  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  each .  $275 

1  Raymond  555  brick  machine .  275 

1  Raymond  No.  2  rotary  automatic 

brick  cutter  .  275 

1  Freese  No.  116  rotary  automatic 

brick  cutter  .  300 

1  12-ft.  American  double-geared  pug 

mill  .  225 

1  6-ft.  Raymond  single-geared  pug 

mill  .  85 

Above  machines  have  been  rebuilt 

and  are  in  first-class  condition.  If  in¬ 
terested,  write  quick  to  A.  C.  J., 

7  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  Potts  horizontal  machir 
disintegrator,  mold  sander,  molt 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc..  Good  as  new. 

BISTLINE  LUMBER  CO., 

2  6  cm  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  Letter  “A”  machine  and  pi 
mill,  with  necessary  shafting  and  pi 
ley.  Practically  new. 

GEO  W.  SCHMIDT, 

5  tf  d  180  Linwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  brick  plant  ready  to  operate  u 
der  favorable  conditions.  Must  be  sol 
Inquire  or  correspond  with  John 
Nickerson,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  for  partic 
lars. 

6  3  cm 


FOR  SALE. 

Henry  Martin  new  style  A  brick  m 
chine,  pug  mill  and  gearing,  or  wou 
exchange  for  a  No.  4  or  No.  6  Chambe 
machine  with  end  cutter.  Must  be 
good  condition.  Address 

BOX  7— MASS., 

7  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


SOMETHING  GOOD. 

Quarter  section  No.  1  blue  clay,  th 
will  make  face  brick,  tile,  sewer  pip 
etc.  Face  brick  plant,  cement  pla: 
and  sewer  pipe  and  tile  plant  now  u 
der  way.  All  close  by,  same  cla 
none  better;  100-foot  face,  with  litt 
stripping  on  side  hill;  good  ground  f< 
plant;  the  best  of  water,  etc.  Ra 
way  running  close  by.  Good  sliippir 
facilities,  70  miles  from  Winnipeg,  vei 
desirable  from  every  standpoint.  Nee 
ing  money  reason  for  selling.  Photi 
and  samples  on  request.  Address 
BOX  8— J.  G.  L„ 

8  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICKYARD  FOR  SALE. 

Equipped  with: 

1  continuous  kiln,  capacity  160,000. 

2  down-draft  kilns,  capacity  40,0* 
each. 

Stack  draft,  100  feet  high. 

Pallet  drying  system,  13  dryers. 

Yard  capacity,  260,000. 

Stiff  mud  and  soft  mud  brick  m 
chines. 

Taylor  &  Chandler  25  H.  P.  engii 
and  75  H.  P.  Porter  boiler. 

2  residences  on  yard. 

1  dining  room,  1  bunk  house. 

With  other  buildings  and  tools  to  c 
erate  yard.  Plenty  of  clay.  Quick  sa 
for  all  brick  that  can  be  made.  Sp 
R.  R.  track  into  the  yard. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  For  ten 
inquire  of  W.  E.  TAYLOR,  Cashier, 

5  3  cm  Madison,  Neb. 
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PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  SALE,  AUGUST 
27,  1913. 

Brick  and  tile  plant,  Fate  machinery, 
28-foot  kiln,  three-story  building,  auto¬ 
matic  brick  and  tile  cutter,  gas  well 
runs  50  H.  P.  engine.  Good  shipping 
facilities,  big  home  demand.  Address 
OBERLIN  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

7  1  cm  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  flood  of  March  the  25th  destroyed 
our  plant  at  Brookville,  Ind.,  leaving 
on  our  hands  the  following  machinery, 
all  in  good  condition:  1  Potts  horizon¬ 
tal  brick  machine,  1  disintegrator,  1 
pug  mill,  1  mold  sander,  1  engine,  1 
boiler,  clay  conveyor  belts;  in  fact,  a 
complete  soft  mud  outfit.  This  must 
be  sold  at  once  in  order  to  settle  up 
the  estate  of  John  A.  Fries,  who  was 
lost  in  the  flood.  Address  all  commun¬ 
ications  to  GEO.  M.  FRIES, 

5  3d  Connersville,  Ind. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


DRYER  CARS  WANTED. 

A  goodly  number  of  double  deck  dry¬ 
er  cars.  Cash  deal.  Address  Y — 20, 

7  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  few  experienced  fire  brick  molders 
and  setters.  Good  wages  and  steady 
work  guaranteed.  Address 

FIRE  BRICK, 

5  tf  d  Care  Clayworker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY. 

Slightly  used  or  second-hand  Mat¬ 
thews  brick  conveyors  or  carriers.  If 
you  want  to  make  a  quick  sale,  write 
immediately,  giving  details,  to 

CONVEYOR, 

8  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  plant  superin¬ 
tendent,  familiar  with  every  detail  of 
the  manufacture  of  face  or  paving 
brick,  would  like  to  secure  a  position 
with  some  good  concern.  Good  refer¬ 
ence.  Address  L.  I.  H., 

8  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Three  experienced  press  brick  sorters 
for  grading  press  brick.  Must  furnish 
good  references.  Customary  wages 

paid. 

ARKANSAS  BRICK  AND  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO., 

Ill  Center  Street, 

^  1  d  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant,  face,  paving  or  fire  brick.  Can 
make  working  plans  for  kilns  or  build¬ 
ings,  install  machinery.  A1  burner; 
best  of  references.  BOX  8 — J.  A., 

8  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

One  good  second-hand  rotary  dryer; 
must  have  capacity  of  100  tons  per 
day.  Write  giving  particulars  of  dryer 
and  price  to  the 

PRINGLE  TURPENTINE  CUP  CO., 

8  1  dm  Biloxi,  Miss. 


Wanted — LTsed  Potter’s  straight  bar¬ 
rel  body  pug  mill,  20-inch  or  24-inch 
barrel.  State  condition,  price  and 
maker’s  name. 

ABINGDON  SANITARY  MFG.  CO., 

8  1  dm  Abingdon,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

Graduate  ceramic  engineer  and  chem¬ 
ist.  Practical  experience  unnecessary. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK 
COMPANY,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

8  1  d 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent.  Am  prac¬ 
tical  brickmaker.  Can  burn  with  wood, 
coal,  oil  or  gas.  More  familiar  with 
up-draft  kilns.  Would  take  an  inter¬ 
est.  Address  “TOLEDO,” 

8  11  pm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

Experienced  party  with  capital  can 
establish  on  owner’s  clay  tract,  near 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  greatly  needed  plant, 
making  Spanish  roofing  tile,  English 
floor  tile,  red  and  buff  radial  chimney 
and  other  fancy  bricks,  terra  cotta  in 
all  colors  from  clays  proven  suitable 
Splendid  market  open.  Address 

BOX  8— PHILA., 

8  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

Good  opening  for  brick  and  tile  fac¬ 
tory.  Best  of  clay,  in  large  quantities, 
thoroughly  tested.  Outside  capital  so¬ 
licited,  with  help  of  local  capital.  Write 
BOARD  OF  TRADE,  SECRETARY, 

8  1  cm  Frankfort,  Mich. 


POSITION  WANTED  AS  BURNER  OR 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

Have  had  twenty  years  of  practical 
experience  in  making  and  burning  pav¬ 
ing  and  common  brick;  will  give  refer¬ 
ence  if  necessary.  Address 

T.  B.  J.,  Box  407, 

8  3c  Williamson,  W.  Va. 


VITRIFICATION. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with  par¬ 
ties  wishing  to  improve  condition  of 
vitrification  of  their  pavers,  and  at  no 
greater  cost,  or  who  wish  to  make  pav¬ 
ers,  and  think  they  have  not  the  proper 
material-.  Address 

“VITRIFICATION,” 

8  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


ATTENTION. 

Mine  owner  offers  chemical  stone¬ 
ware  clay  in  any  quantity,  satisfactory 
substitute  for  German  clay.  Other 
plastic  clays,  high  grades,  especially 
red  tiling  clay.  Address 

BOX  8— M.  H.  W„ 

8  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  GOOD  PROPOSITION. 

For  party  seeking  an  investment,  spe¬ 
cial  inducements  offered  (practical 
brick  man  preferred)  in  Texas  brick 
plant;  will  increase  capital  and  capaci¬ 
ty;  centrally  located  in  growing  town 
with  three  railroads.  Address 

BOX  67, 

8  2  cm  Giddings,  Texas. 


WANTED  POSITION 

As  general  manager  or  superintendent.  A  man  of  extended  and 
varied  experience  desires  to  associate  himself  with  some  live,  up-to- 
date  concern,  preferably  in  the  South,  where  the  services  of  a  live 
wire  will  be  appreciated.  Am  thoroughly  posted  in  all  the  details 
of  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  face  brick,  vitrified  pavers,  fire 
brick,  common  brick  and  the  various  kinds  of  hollow  ware.  Am  in 
a  position  to  invest  a  small  amount,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  in 
a  going  concern  whose  financial  affairs  will  stand  rigid  investiga¬ 
tion.  Promoters  and  dead  ones,  save  your  stamps.  Address 

W.  J.  P.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY.  I  bring  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  together.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Established 
1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  965  Adams 
Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


2>  2>-27  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW-YOFK 
MEMORIALS  IN  STAINED-GLASS  pM 
MOSAIOMARBLE-STONE- GRANITE  §  S 
CARVED  -WOOD  ♦  METAL  -ETC  *«  W 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORTANT — In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze 
and  enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable 
recipes.  “The  Effect  of  Heat  UpoD 
Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger.  Price 
$2.00;  a  book  of  valuable  information 
on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the 
burner  or  superintendent.  “Analy 
ses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable 
reference  book,  giving  analyses  of  well 
known  clays  of  this  and  foreign  coun 
tries.  “The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,’ 
$2.00;  a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  clay 
“Clays,”  $5.00;  their  occurrences,  prop 
erties  and  uses,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Any  or 
all  of  these  books  maned  postage  pre 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  lisl 
of  other  valuable  books  for  daywork 
ers.  Address, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  mo. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jersey  Stale  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
c4ay  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clay  working. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co. 


Woolworth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway,  New  York 


Mechanical  Truckers  for  Conveying  Bricks  from 
Machine  to  Drying  Racks. 

Mechanical  Loaders  for  Handling-  Burnt  Bricks 
from  Kilns. 

Cable  Conveyors  for  All  Purposes. 

Improved  Brick  Drying-  and  Burning-  System. 
Complete  Clayworking  Plants  Designed  and  Built. 
Expert  Advice. 


C£>7ia/— 
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Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 


The  only  perfect  spiral  conveyor.  Continuous  flight— no  laps  or  rivets. 

A  Complete  Line  of  the  Best  Supplies. 

Belt,  Chain  and  Cable  Conveyors. 

Ask  for  General  Catalogue  No.  34. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  Chicago. 

Pulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


Kilns 


Driers  Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 

for 

ClayworRing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BOOKS  FOR  BRICKMAKERS. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS.”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  "Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  .  2.00 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries  .  5.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  2.00 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FORM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.50 

“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott..  2.00 


Mailed,  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


A  GOING  BRICK  PLANT 

FOR  SALE 

Other  interests  compel  the  owner  of  a  prosperous  Central  Alabama 
brick  plant  to  offer  his  up-to-date  equipment  at  a  price  greatly  below  its 
real  value. 

The  plant  has  recently  been  put  in  A-l  condition  by  an  expenditure  of 
$6,000  for  improvements. 

A  practically  inexhaustible  deposit  of  strong,  highly  plastic  clay,  aver¬ 
aging  eight  feet  in  depth,  furnishes  the  working  material. 

The  economical  arrangement  of  the  plant  reduces  handling  to  the 
minimum. 

Steam  is  generated  by  two  75  H.  P.  tubular  boilers,  and  the  power  by 
a  125  H.  P.  Atlas  engine.  An  Allis-Chalmers  generator  furnishes  the  elec- 
1  trie  power. 

A  complete  record  of  cost  of  manufacturing,  markets,  prices  obtained 
for  brick  and  full  list  of  equipment  will  be  furnished  possible  purchasers. 
Refer  to  File  No.  25584  in  writing. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 

Copies  of  booklets,  uClays  of  the  Southeast ”  or  “ Minerals  in  Southern 
I  Railway  Territory ,”  sent  on  request. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second-hand  ClayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 


for  any  position  or  a  post* 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworRing 
Trades  use  the 


The.  •• 


For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

Of  ... 


Clay=W  orRer, 


RATES 


For  all  transient  advertisements,  .aeb 
as  ForSale,"  "Wanted,"  etc.,  the  ntl 
ts  25  cent,  a  line  per  Insertion.  Aver* 
age  of  seven  word,  to  line.  Head  liM 
sovnts  as  two  lines. 


The  Best.  Quickest.  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Re  suite. 


CUTTING  WIRES 


W e  beg  to  announce  that  we  are  now  making 
up  our  Red  Label  Piano  Wire  into  looped  wires 
ready  for  the  cutting-off  machine. 

Our  Wire  wears  well  and  our  Loops  last  long. 

A  postal  will  bring  our  Price  List  and  our 
Price  is  low. 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 
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Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THB  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATBNTKD.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  "  a, 000  seven-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  A vo. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

CllDloo  mu  Paint  Go., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

pmimiaM  B&S  JjJJjJ 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
W  ater. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 

— 

Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 

p.UX  Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 

NORFOLK,  Vfl. 


Phillips  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES, 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

“AJAX” 

Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

SS  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean'Bross 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 

THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


“  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Tilt  paiter-mssell  piinj  A  Planiifaiitiinng  Go. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete,  including  ironwork. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kim  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 


ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  And  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00;  a  book  of  valuable 
information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “Clays ;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  $5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES . Henrich  Ries  5.00 

BRICKLAYING  . . 

. Owen  B.  Maginnie  2.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.00 

KILN  RECORDS . . 

. W.  D.  Richardson  1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  .28 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


^  Brown:  w 

ELECTRIC  PYROMETER 
the  BROWN  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Philadelphia. pa  '  * 


PYROMETERS 


Brown  Pyrometers  will 
mean  more  uniform  burning 
of  your  kilns,  less  fuel  con¬ 
sumption,  better  ware.  Why 
not  install  them  as  all  progres¬ 
sive  concerns  are  doing? 

Brown  Instrument  Go. 


YOUR  KILNS 

are  a  BIG  factor  in  the  success  of  your 
plant.  Your  investment  demands  the 
best  you  can  get ;  in  other  words 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

the  kiln  that  produces  dividends. 

Ask  us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


RUBBER-ITE  NO  PLY  SOLID  WOVEN  COTTON  BELTING 


FILLE.D  WITH  RUBBER=ITE  GUM. 

Especially  Adapted  for  WorK  in  BricK  and  Tile  Plants. 

For  Conveyors  or  Power  Transmission. 

Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belting  is  absolutely  water  proof  and  heat  proof.  As  a 
conveyor  of  hot  material  it  has  no  equal.  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  has  no  plies 
to  separate.  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  made  in  different  thicknesses  to  meet  the 
different  requirements.  The  Light  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Belt  is  equal  to  a  single  leather 
or  four  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber.  The  Medium  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is 
equal  to  light  double  leather  or  six  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber.  Heavy  Rubber-Ite  No 
Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  equal  to  double  leather  or  six  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber.  Extra 
Heavy  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  equal  to  heavy  double  leather  or  ten  ply  stitched 
canvas  or  rubber.  Manufactured  by 

The  Mcllroy  Belting  6  Hose  Co. 

Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished.  Hammond,  Itld. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGECARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  AH  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fi»« 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machine* 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steaim 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


Jj2P“‘Send  for  Circular  and  Prlo*> 
List. 

1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 
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and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 


The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 


'Dept.  10 


Detroit,  Mich. 


is  the  last  word  in  up-to-date  delivery  equip¬ 
ment.  Not  an  experiment,  but  proven  by  the 
most  thorough  tests  under  hardest  conditions. 

Slides  out  the  load  in  one  mtnute  and 
doesn’t  chip  a  brick.  No  complicated 
mechanism.  Capacity  1400  to  2000. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 


•AT  LOW  COST 


YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 


It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 
YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 


ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 


American  Process  Co. 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


*7 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


wise 

SYSTEM 

wastef  meat 

DRYING 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE,  EVERY¬ 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  TIME.. 

Do  you  know,  dear  reader, 

that  when  you  buy 

magazines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from 

one-fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See 

our  money-saving  club  offers  on 

pages  226  and  227. 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY=WORKER . 

$2.00 

Country  Life  in  America  .  .  . 

4.00 

Current  Literature . 

3.00 

^  $6.25 

Value . 

$9.00  j 

CLAY=WORKER . 

$2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly 

2.00 

McClure’s . 

1.50 

Current  Literature . 

3.00 

\~  $6.60 

Metropolitan . 

1.50 

Value . 

$ 10.00 

CLAY=  WORKER . 

$2.00  1 

Colliers . 

5-50 

Good  Housekeeping . 

1.50 

^$7.05 

Value . 

$9.00  ; 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

the  distinguishing 
feature  of  our 


DRY  PANS 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE,. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg  ;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg  ;  New  Orleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  A  ve.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  JamesSt.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 


PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


Send  for  catalogues 


Improved  Elevating  &.  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 
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MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK¬ 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO., 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A=  4T* 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


OUR  IMPROVED  CLAY  GATHERER 

Is  being  used  by  a  large  number 
of  brickmakers  and  all  say  with  it 
they  can  gather  clay  from  the  field 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other 
method.  Capacity  one  yard. 

We  also  manufacture  a  Special 
Clay  Plow  and  by  using  the  two 
your  field  is  always  level,  well 
drained  and  free  from  holes. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  brickyard  supplies.  Write  us. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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A  MASTER  MODEL 


OF  THE 


ROYAL  EXTRAS 


19  Exclusive  Features  Found  in  No 
Other  Standard  Typewriter. 

ONE  STANDARD  MODEL  for  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

One  Typewriter  That  Does  the 
Work  of  Several. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1 896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots, Cooking  Ware. 
Stoneware.  Etc. 


YOU  CAN  INCREASE 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IF  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 


BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG. CO. 

GOEBEL  BLDG.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CRAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 


DIRECTIONS 

After  removing  cap,  draw 
the  barrel  apart  where  it  is 
grooved,  until  the  place  that 
is  cut  out  for  the  finger  is  un¬ 
covered.  Press  down  the  bar 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  See  that 
the  pen  is  in  the  ink  deep 
enough  to  just  cover  the  end 
of  section  before  releasing 
the  pressure  on  the  bar. 
When  not  in  use  screw  the 
safety  cap  on  until  it  touches 
the  shoulder  on  barrel. 


THE  SAFETY  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


We  will  send  this  gold-pointed  pen, 
postpaid,  and  The  Clay-Worker  for 
one  year  to  any  address  in  United 
States  and  Canada  for . 

No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time. 

No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect. 

3  GUARANTEES 

That  the  pen  in  this  holder  is  solid  gold,  14  kt.  fine. 
That  any  part  of  this  holder  showing  a  defect  will 
be  repaired  free  of  cost  (this  does  not  include  break¬ 
age.) 

That  the  sack  in  this  holder  is  guaranteed  for  two 
years.  We  will  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  that  show 
a  defect  in  that  time. 

Address 

THE  CLAY- WORKER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Richardson  =  Love  joy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 


Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 
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The  “Bertha  A. 

Mining  Company ,  Webb 
City,  Mo. ;  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “We  are  using  Gandy 
Belting  in  our  mill  and  have 
been  using  it  right  along.  We 
find  that  it  gives  splendid  serv¬ 
ice.  We  highly  recommend 
Gandy  Belting.’’ 

The  Gandy  Belt 

is  the  pioneer  stitched  cotton  duck 
belt.  Only  one-third  the  cost  of 
leather  belting,  and  very  much 
less  than  that  of  rubber  belting, 
while  it  does  the  work  equally 
as  well.  The  many  satisfied  users 
in  the  brick  field  prove  Gandy 
especially  valuable  for  this 
severe  service. 

Samples  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  gladly  supplied  to  all  ; 
interested. 

THe  Gandy  B  eltin&Co . 

749\W;Pratt  St., Baltimore, Md. 
Newark  Office,8890Reade  St,, 


The  BUHRER  KILN 
and  DRYER . 


with 


FAN  DRAUGHT 


402  Buhrer  Fans  are 
working  Buhrer  Kilns 
and  Dryers  with  a  total 
annual  output  of  about 
1695  Million  Bricks  and 
Tiles. 

Write  for 

more  information  to 


already  in  operation  throughout  Europe  and  in  South  India  and 
Africa,  yields  far  the  greatest  output  in  first-class  goods,  such  as  all 
kinds  of  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Lime  and  Cement,  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time,  with  great  economy  of  fuel,  the  waste  heat  being  used  either 
for  drying  or  foreheating. 

FAN  FOR  HOFFMANN  KILN. 

Barnstone,  near  Nottingham,  October  14th,  1912. 

Mr.  Jacob  Buhrer,  Constance,  Germany: 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.,  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  Fan  which  has 
now  been  working  for  about  six  months;  at  top  speed  of  240  revolutions  per  minute,  we  get 
3 y2  in.  water  gauge  and  burn  two  chambers  easily  in  24  hours. 

Coal  consumption  has  been  slightly  lowered  and  is  now  about  18%  of  clinker  produced. 
The  quality  of  the  clinker  has  also  been  improved. 

With  kind  regards,  we  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Per  Pro.  THE  BARNSTONE  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Signed)  J.  Ward,  Manager. 


JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU,  at  Constance,  Germany 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Dow  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Single 
Double 
and 
Triple 
Deck 
Dryer 
Cars 
Transfer 
and 
Dump 
Cars 
Turn¬ 
tables 
Switches 
and 

Trackage 

With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Bearing  and  Folding  Deck 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


FOR  ECONOMY,  OPERATION 
AND  QUALITY  OF  MATE¬ 
RIAL  TURNED  OUT 

The  American  Ring  Pulverizer 

is  a  decided  success  for  lime  manu¬ 
facturers.  Operators  who  are  us¬ 
ing  this  pulverizer  strongly  in¬ 
dorse  it  for  pulverizing  sandstone, 
gravel,  limestone,  brick  bats,  ore, 
manganese  ore,  coke,  pyrite  iron 
ore,  oyster  shell,  quartz,  shale  and 
clay,  etc. 

Built  for  Small,  Medium  and  Large  User. 

This  Pulverizer  is  made  in  six  sizes  to  accommodate  every  one  who  has  a  crushing  and  pulverizing  problem. 
Materials  of  a  refractory  nature  can  be  fed  into  the  machine  in  three-inch  to  six-inch  cubes  and  smaller.  All 
crushing  and  grinding  parts  are  made  of  best  Manganese  Steel,  and  every  user  praises  the  strength  and  durability 
of  the  American  Pulverizer.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  low,  and  the  improved  principles  of  design  produce  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation.  Every  user  of  pulverizing  machinery  should  make  an  investigation. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZED  COMPANY 

EL.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 


Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying 
pages  are  filled  with  rule; 
bricklayers,  designed  to  in 


System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
f_,~  ,  i  —  — - — ;  — —  *Jes  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
ox9in.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 
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A  TURNTABLE  THAT  TURNS 

The  “Universal”  Serpentine 
Track  Turntables  will  overcome 
all  your  turntable  trouble  and 
expense. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT. 

Write  for  further  information 
and  Green  Book  to  the 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 


I 
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Make  Your 
Brick  Plant 
Up  to  Date 

— easily  done  by  putting  in  a 
system  of  Mathews  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyers. 

— This  method  of  handling  your 
brick  from  kilns  into  cars 
will  make  you  independent 
of  your  wheeling  gang,  and 
enable  you  to  keep  up  with 
rush  orders  the  entire  sea¬ 
son — besides — 

— Saves  labor. 

— Saves  time. 

— Saves  pay-roll  expense. 

— Saves  brick, 

— Saves  worry  and  annoyance. 
— Use  any  kind  of  labor. 

— Load  in  stormy  weather. 

— Eliminates  expense  of  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  laying  runways. 

Now  used  by  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  brick  manufacturers  and 
orders  coming  in  every  day. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices  and 
complete  information.  Decide 
at  once  and  save  its  cost  this 
season.  It  will  pay  you  a  big 
profit  in  years  to  come. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
London,  Eng. 


Above  shows  the  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer 
loading  common  brick.  Can  be  used  also  for  face 
or  fancy  brick,  paving  brick,  cement  or  concrete 
blocks,  building  and  drain  tile,  etc.,  without  injury. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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EMBODIES 


1.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 
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This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First=Class  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 


Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop- Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  to  The  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Beets, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


(• 


This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  wall  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Ceay-Worker 
for^One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


xstage  prepaid,  tor  $,  1.50. 

$250 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay=Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY- WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 


beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $. 


Name . . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  Number. 


1 * 


County , 


.  State 
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C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Write  us  for  prices  on 

Self  Striking  Soft  Mud  and  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 


THE  POTTS  HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE 

is  just  what  we  say  it  is  (SELF  STRIKING)  and  has  been  used  as  a 
a  Self  Striking  Machine  for  the  last  7  years. 

The  ONLY  machine  that  will  STAND  the  WEAR  aud  TEAR 
for  years  with  no  sign  of  PLAYING  OUT. 

This  machine  has  the  only  suceeseful  press  and  that  is  the  out¬ 
side.  (Ask  the  user  of  an  inside  press  he  will  tell  you,  and  show  you 
the  faults  with  the  inside  press.) 

Tempering  shaft  makes  two  revolutions  to  each  mold  filled. 

ALL  GEARS  WELL  GUARDED. 

ALL  GEARS  STEEL  AND  SEMI-STEEL. 

Weight  of  machine  16,000  lbs. 

Weight  is  placed  where  most  needed. 


We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Machinery  and  Supplies,  such  as  Barrows,  Trucks,  Clay  Cars, 
Sand  Dryers,  Molds,  Clay  Feeders,  Elevators,  Granulators,  Mold  Sanders,  Mold  Washers, 

Dump  Trucks,  Disintegrators  and  Shaker  Grate  Bars. 


Double  Deck  Truck  No.  2  Wheelbarrow  Mule  Truck  Side  Dump  Car 


Hand  Mold 


Machine  Mold 


Style  “B”  Winding  Drum  Bottom  Dump  Car  Style  “P”  Disintegrator  Style  “A”  Mold  Sander 


Single  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Double  Geared  Pug  Mill 


READ  THIS  LETTER  FROM  THE  COLLINGWOOD  BRICK  CO. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Oct.  19th,  1912. 

Gentlemen — Your  favor  of  the  16th  duly  received.  We  have  used  the  Potts  Brick  Machines 
for  the  past  twenty  years  and  are  pleased  to  testify  that  they  have  given  the  very  best  of  results. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  your  machine  to  anyone  contemplating  the  purchase  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Yours  respectfully,  THE  COLLINGWOOD  BRICK  CO. 

W.  A.  Howell,  Sec. 


Write  us  and  let 
us  Know 
your  wants. 


C.  <3  A.  POTTS  <3  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  have  it 
if  it’s 
to  be  had. 
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THIS  BOOR  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  been  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be;* 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  -  -  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  ®  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


The  Raymond  Dry  Pan  Step  Bearing 
continues  to  steadily  gain  in  popularity 
as  the  Clayworker  comes  to  know  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  possesses  over  all  other  steps 
in  use  today. 

No  doubt  your  plant,  like  many  oth¬ 
ers,  has  experienced  the  expensive  shut¬ 
downs  which  are  bound  to  occur  where 
machines  equipped  with  imperfect  steps 
are  employed.  For  years  the  Clayworker 
has  needed  relief  from  this  particular 
trouble,  and,  realizing  this  need,  we  de¬ 
signed  and  made  the  first  efficient  step 


ever  offered  to  the  trades — in  fact,  the 
only  one  that  has  ever  been  capable  of 
wholly  eliminating  step  bearing  difficul¬ 
ties. 

We  can  truthfully  say  that  since  we 
began  making  this  bearing  we  have  never 
known  it  to  heat  or  give  trouble  in  any 
way.  All  parts  subject  to  friction  are 
enclosed  in  an  oil  reservoir,  into  which 
no  dirt  or  dust  can  possibly  enter. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
this  superior  step,  kindly  write  us  and 
we  will  send  you  a  complete  description. 
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Folks  Will  have  to  get  up  in  the  morning  When 
they  build  a  better  dry  press  than 

The  BERG 


i 

In  fact,  we  don’t  believe  it  can  be  done.  Anyway, 
the  fact  has  never  been  demonstrated  and  the  Berg 
is  today  paramount  in  the  eyes  of  the  Clay- 
worker.  Its  great  strength,  simplicity  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  ease  of  access  make  it  a  machine  to 
be  desired  by  any  dry  press  brick  manufac¬ 
turer.  It  is  the  acme  of  dry  press  construc¬ 
tion  and  you’ll  do  yourself  a  big  injustice  if 
you  purchase  without  considering  the  Berg. 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  without  delay. 


ROLL  CRUSHERS 


We  make  the  one 
you  need. 

No  one  can  deny  that  our 
Crushers  stand  above  the 
plane  of  all  other  makes. 
They’re  built  that  way. 
However  large  or  small 
your  plant,  or  whatever 
your  material  or  product, 
we  build  a  Crusher  that  will 
meet  your  requirements 
and  conditions.  Put  it  up 
to  us  and  see  if  we  don’t 
make  good. 


The  Raymond  Equal  Roll  Crusher 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  RAYMOND  LOW 

FRAME  DRY  PAN 

— — — ■  -1111  ■■■■■■ 


THIS  machine  is  unquestionably  a  masterpiece  in  Dry  Pan  construction,  admira¬ 
bly  designed  to  meet  all  requirements  for  crushing  hard  clays  and  shales,  and 
so  built  that  the  most  difficult  task  is  accomplished  without  trouble. 

The  side  frames  are  made  low  and  bring  the  Dry  Pan  to  practically  the 
floor  level,  thus  minimizing  the  labor  necessary  to  operate  it. 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  a  maximum  grinding  surface,  the  Raymond  Low 
Frame  Dry  Pan  naturally  has  a  larger  capacity  than  a  Pan  with  less  grinding  surface. 

Equipped  with  the  famous  Raymond  Step  Bearing,  which  obviates  all 
step  bearing  troubles. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  further  information. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  RAYMOND  PATENTED  PRODUCER 
GAS  FIRED  CONTINUOUS  KILN 

places  the  kiln  temperature  wholly  in  the  operator’s 
hands — 


Allows  him  to  manipulate  the  air  and  gas  in  any  de¬ 
sired  proportions — 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compart¬ 
ment — 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  burner — 

Requires  less  labor  to  operate — 

And,  speaking  of  Fuel  Economy — this  is  so  important 
a  feature  of  this  kiln  that  it  is  really  a  story  in  itself. 
The  Raymond  Producer  Gas  Fired  Continuous  Kiln 
will  reduce  your  coal  bill  more  than  half. 

Aren't  these  all  facts  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
and  investigation? 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of 


Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz”  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 

meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 


THE  G.  B.  MENTZ  GO. 


Wetllkill,  N.  Y. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50 


$4.10 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 


3.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.50 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Motor  .  3.00 

Pearson’s  . . .  1.50 


5.00 


Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value . $8.00 


CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Outing .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 


Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Dealers’  Record .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan  .  1.50 


Value . $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Collier’s .  5.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


Value . $10.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.00 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Etude .  1.50 

American  .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 

CL  AY- WORKER . $2.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Modern  Priscilla .  1.00 


Value . $4.50 


OUR  PRICE 


$7.85 


3.25 


8.50 


6.10 


3.70 


5.35 


3.55 


3.15 
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CLAY-WORKER 

Lippincott’s . . 

Metropolitan . 


Value 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

World’s  Work . 

Brickbuilder  . 


Value 


OUR  PRICE 

$2.00 

3.00 

1.50  $4.25 


$6.50 

$2.00 

3.00 

5-00  7.35 


$10.00 


CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 


CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


Value . $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 


Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

Cosmopolitan .  1.50 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

American .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 


3.75 


5.00 


4.35 


3.75 


3.75 


9.75 


3.95 


3.65 


CLAY-WORKER  . 

St.  Nicholas . 

Travel . 

Value 


OUR  PRICE 

$2.00 

3.00 

3.00  $6.25 


$8.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Independent .  3.00 

American  Boy .  1.00 


4.50 


Value .  $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 

American .  1.50  5  30 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Dealers’ Record .  1.00  3.15 


Value . $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50  3.70 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine  1.00 

Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


2.00 


7.00 


Value . $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 


Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Workeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 


CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


5.95 


Street  and  No . State 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 


Value 


$6.00 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


that  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  brick  made  in  New 
England  today  are  made  on  the  New  Haven  Brick  Machines  made 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.? 


We  have  made  a  good  reputation  for  our  New  Haven  Soft 
Mud  Machines,  and  the  machines  live  up  to  that  reputation,  turn¬ 
ing  out  Good  brick  day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  year 
in  and  year  out,  without  breaking  down.  Repair  bills  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Brickmakers  who  buy  of  us  get  their  money’s  worth. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

—  HAVEN,  CONN. 


“NEW  HAVEN”  VERTICAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Catalogue 
and  a  good 
Line  of 
Testimonial 
Letters  for 
the  Asking. 


We  will  be 
Glad  to  Tell 
You  all 
About  Our 
Horizontal 
“New  Haven.” 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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BRICK  MACHINES 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


At  the  midsummer 
season,  when  you  are 
unexpectedly  in  need  of 
something,  wire  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  for  quotations;  we  will  wire 

* 

reply  and  serve  you  quick. 


EXTRA  HEAVY  BURNT  BRICK  BARROW 


SPRING  BRICK  BARROW 


The  Duke 


The  Monarch 


The  Quaker 


Mold  Sanders 


Disintegrators 


Molds 


Trucks 


ROLLER  BEARING  BRICK  BARROW 


STEEL  SLAT  BARROW 


and  Barrows 

equipped  with  the  celebrated 
Wellington  Knd  Roller  Bearings 
(at  each  end  of  axle.) 


Crushers 

Pugmills 

Cars 


Hoists 


DETAIL  OF 
END  ROLLER 
BEARING 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices . 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 


With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 


THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO.. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Repeat  Orders  Our  Best 

Evidence. 

The  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in¬ 
stalled  a  Dunn  cutter  in  their  Collinwood,  Ohio,  plant  in  1912  and 
have  now  placed  an  order  for  their  Carrollton,  Ohio,  plant. 

The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
installed  their  first  cutter  in  December,  1912,  in  their  smaller  plant 
and  have  now  placed  an  order  for  another  cutter  for  their  large  plant. 


This  should  be  Sufficient  Proof  as  to  the 
Merit  of  Wire=Cut=Lug  Blocks  and  the 
Cutter  Used  in  Their  Manufacture. 


.Li  &  , 

-35* 


DOES  THIS  INTEREST  YOU? 

If  so,  write  at  once. 


Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co 


Conneaut,  Ohio. 


Patented  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Here  Are  a  Few  Construction  Points: 


Cut  gears,  covered  and  running  in  oil. 

Gear  frame  cast  in  one  piece. 

Cylinder  cast  in  one  piece. 

Hammered  steel  shafts.  Self-oiling  bearings. 
Sectional  lined  screw  case.  Heavy  29-in.  disc  clutch. 
Tool  steel  bushed  dies. 


A.sk  for  complete  catalog*  references  and  prices • 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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BREWER 


bREWER 


bREWER 


The  Brewer  No.  88  Horizontal 

DRAIN  TILE  MACHINE 

A  high  grade,  high  speed,  heavy  duty  pattern,  new  enough  to  be  up  to  the 
minute,  but  old  enough  to  have  shown  what  it  can  do. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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No.  6  Brick  Machine,  Capacity  50,000  to  150,000 

A  brick  machine  of  largest  capacity  with  single  gear  driving  mechanism  of  new  and  improved  de¬ 
sign. 

Tested  for  hours  at  a  speed  of  45  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  auger  shaft.  Remember,  engine 
speed  and  auger  shaft  speed  are  fixed  speeds,  and  the  less  transmitting  appliances  between  them,  the 
less  power  required. 

This  machine  has  only  two  gears  and  four  bearings — a  reduction  of  three  bearings,  two  gears  and 
one  shaft,  as  compared  with  most  machines  of  large  size. 

The  bearings  are  very  large — from  Al/2  in.  x  15  in.  to  9  in.  x  18  in. 

The  friction  clutch  pulley  runs  loose  on  a  7$/%  in.  x  18  in.  bearing. 

The  gear  is  very  large,  thereby  reducing  tooth  load  and  side  strain  on  bearings  to  a  minimum; 
therefore  reducing  power  required,  wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum. 

Gears  are  cut,  pinion  being  steel.  Housed  and  run  in  oil  bath. 

Thrust  bearing  of  most  approved  design,  in  front  of  gear;  less  than  half  frame.  Outer  end  of  auger 
shaft  supported  on  out-board  stand,  thereby  getting  distance  between  bearings,  and  again  reducing  side 

strain  and  friction. 

Sills  are  very  heavy  “I”  beams  with  heavy  channel  for  side  strain. 

Machine  can  be  taken  to  pieces  without  elevating  any  part;  will  run  equally  well  in  either  direction. 
Cutter  driving  mechanism  entirely  separated  from  more  important  wearing  parts,  and  get  any  speed 

in  either  direction. 

Standard  auger  shaft  for  brick  made  of  steel,  9]/2  in.  in  diameter,  with  inserted  adjustable  steel 
knives,  and  renewable  wearing  surface  or  shell.  Also  equipped  with  a  system  of  continuous  augers  and 
bushings,  telescoping  mouthpiece,  etc.,  for  any  kind  of  hollow  ware.  In  this  case,  the  shell  is  left  off 
and  knives  fit  over  shaft. 

A  close  examination  will  reveal  many  interesting  points  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C.  STEELE,  SONS, 

STATESVILLE,,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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An  experience  of  over  20  years  is  back  of 
BONNOT  Machinery.  There  is  no  charge 
for  that — but  you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 
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We  build  Auger  Brick  Machines  in  capacity  from  20,000  to  125,000  daily  output; 
combined  Pug  Mills  and  Brick  Machines  of  the  same  capacity,  automatic  cutting 
tables  having  decided  advantages.  Also  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Represses,  Screens,  Etc. 


CUTS  BRICK  WITHIN  18  INCHES  OF  DIE.  CAPACITY  10,000  BRICK  PER  HOUR. 

NO  FRICTION  OR  OTHER  AGGRAVATIONS. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  Face  Brick 


This  Rotary  Cutter  has 


TWO  DECIDED  ADVANTAGES. 

FIRST: — It  cuts  brick  within  30  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die  so  that  there  is  no 
long  bar  of  clay  to  push  and  swell  your  column  or  spoil  the  shape. 

SECOND: — The  center  fastening  for  cutting  wire  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  shearing 
cut  entirely  through  the  column  and  not  finish  with  a  straight  or  vertical  cut  as  some 
rotary  cutters  do. 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 
Especially  adapted  for  making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Get  our  No.  20  Catalogue,  just  issued,  describing  a  full  line  of  Brick 
Machinery. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic 
Cutting  Tables,  Repress,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators, 
Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg.,  CANTON  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Sea  ad  on  page  127. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

I 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
end  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  .  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 


Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13j4  in.  by  l]/2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Pittock  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Brick  Pavement  Filled  With  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


For  Business  or  Residential  Sections 


The  sound-deadening,  waterproofing,  durable  and  sanitary  qualities  of  Barrett’s 
Paving  Pitch  make  its  use  desirable  for  streets  in  any  part  of  any  city. 


Block  pavements — brick,  granite  or  wood — are  better 
fitted  to  bear  the  hammering  of  heavy  traffic  of  bus¬ 
iness  streets  when  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  is  used  as  a 
filler.  The  Pitch  is  always  plastic  and  acts  as  a 
cushion  between  the  bricks,  making  the  pavement 
quiet  enough  for  the  most  restricted  residential  street. 
The  traffic  noises,  even  on  granite  pavements,  can  be 
reduced  more  than  one-half  by  using  Barrett’s  Paving 
Pitch  as  a  filler. 


means  the  preservation  of  the  even  contour  of  the 
street. 

But  little  investigation  is  needed  to  discover  the 
superiority  of  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch.  It  is  always 
plastic  and  always  adheres  to  the  bricks,  no  matter 
what  temperature  or  weather  prevails. 

Asphalt  filler,  unless  applied  under  rare  and  perfect 
conditions,  remains  in  a  loose  sheet  between  the  bricks, 
allowing  them  to  expand,  but  not  adhering  when  they 
contract.  This  lets  frost  and  moisture  attack  the 
foundation  and  destroy  the  pavement. 

Cement  is  rigid  and  does  not  allow  for  contraction  or 
expansion  of  the  bricks. 

The  booklet,  which  our  nearest  office  will  send  on 
request,  tells  of  the  experience  of  many  ctties  with 
Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch.  It  will  help  you  solve  your 
paving  problems.  Send  for  it. 


Coal  Tar  Pitch  has  been  known  to  the  engineering 
and  contracting  fraternity  for  forty  years  as  the  most 
effective  waterproofing  material.  It  is  used  in  water¬ 
proofing  basements,  tunnels,  etc.  It  is  most  natural, 
then,  to  apply  it  to  brick  street  paving  to  make  a 
waterproof  filler,  to  protect  the  foundation  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  disintegration  by  water.  This  protection 
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BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  aO 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans  are  being  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and 
the  cost  of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less. 
They  ALWAYS  give  satisfaction. 
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Write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  matter 
explaining  their 
many  superior 
points.  We  will 
also  send  you  a 
listof  hundreds  of 
satisfied  users,  to 
any  one  of  whom, 
we  are  pleased  to 
refer. 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  Thu;  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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For  compactness,  strength  and  general  ability,  this  machine  can  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  single  machine.  It  is  very  heavily  built  throughout,  and  if  a  com¬ 
bined  machine  is  not  desired,  your  very  best  consideration  is  due  this  most  excellent 
machine.  The  gears  are  all  cut  steel  and  run  in  oil.  Can  be  furnished  for  either 
brick  or  hollow  ware,  and  give  the  best  possible  service  in  well  prepared  clay.  If 
you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  BIake=McFaIl  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Cl  ay- Worker. 
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Automatic  Table  for  Multiple  Cutting  of  Hollow  Ware 


Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table 


The  Table  that  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  brick  table  made.  It  gives  an  absolute  down  cut  and  a  fine  quality  ot 
ware,  with  the  least  worry  and  expense.  If  you  need  a  good  brick  table,  ask  u. 

tell  you  about  this  one. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFall  Building,  Portland  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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We  Manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of 

BRICK  MACHINERY 


And  Mahe  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


Lakewood  Electric  Double  Transfer  No.  901 

LAKEWOOD  LINE 

New  Catalogue  Is  Ready 
For  You. 


SAVE  THAT  MONEY 

You  can’t  afford  to  use 
labor  where  electricity  will 
do  the  work. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  our 

LAKEWOOD  LINE 

Single,  Double  or  Triple 
Transfers. 

Built  to  specifications  only. 

He  omo  Ceramic  Ecjlceerino  Go. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

555  W.  Quincy  St.,  Chicago 

1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St.,  Quebec 


Extra  Heavy  Burnt  BricK  Barrow 
Price  $7.50 
The  Best  One  Made 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 
(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 


Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  a  Labor»Saver. 

For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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The  Original  Exhaust  Steam  Drier 


i” 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifi  ;  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  National  Drier  is  built  to  use  exhaust  steam 
daytime  and  live  steam  at  night.  It  is  THE  drier 
that  produces  brick  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  has  no 
equal  and  we  are  willing  to  back  it  with  a  guarantee 
that  is  a  real  Guarantee. 

We  manufacture  Cars  of  A.11  Kinds. 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 


Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  ofthose  tiles  ” 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


1436  MacKlind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks) 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Better  install  a  Bonnot  Equipment  now 
— you  will  eventually — and  thereby  for¬ 
get  your  machinery  troubles  for  good 


We  make  a  full  line  of  machines  for  the  stiff  mud  process — Brick 
Machines,  both  auger  and  combined;  Pug  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  Automatic  and  Hand  Cutters,  Represses,  Screens,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Pug  Mill  Feeders,  etc.  All  are  built  of  standard  parts, 
and  all  parts  are  readily  accessible. 


Constant,  Satisfactory  Service  and  Maximum  Capacity 


No.  17  Hollow- Ware  Machine 


A  specimen  of  the  best  to  be  had  in  modern  construction  and 
painstaking  design;  of  superior  materials;  all  wearing  parts  easily 
accessible. 


See  Catalog  No.  20  for  Details. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg.,  CANTON  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  354  and  355, 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 


No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 


f  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us. 
pay  you  to  do  so. 


It  would 


There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 


f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 


^We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 
Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 


f  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 
During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 


t  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 


J  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 
^  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 


If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 
Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  1 45-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  217-E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


tLAS  CAR  Sc  MFC 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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That  our  efforts  have 
been  appreciated  by 
the  Clay  Workers  of 
the  country  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  the  Leaders 
in  America  in  the  De¬ 
signing  of  Complete 
Plants  and  the  install¬ 
ing  of  Waste  Heat 


L.  E.  RODGERS 

Brick  Proverb  Series 

bricfy  in  the  dryer 
Worth  two  in  the  sun. 

That’s  why  most  of  the  brickmakers  of  today  dry  their  product  in 

Rodgers  Waste  Heat  Dryers 

Rodgers  Dryers  dry  daily  their  full  capacity,  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not. 

Rodgers  Dryers  out  dry  the  sun. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  Street  CHICAGO 


filllil 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price,” 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCED- PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 


Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting*  Tables. 
(See  Cutting*  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Mcllroy  Belting  Co.,  The 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving) 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,'  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co 
..sail.  ±-av.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerldn  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co,,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Becutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co 


Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfrtd. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkln  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hesslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co..  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis.  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co..  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  253.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C,  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


Still  in  the  Lead 


and 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 


Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 
Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Eocomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers, 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Peed  Water  Heaters. 
American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  255.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


“We  would  build  better. 
But  we  can’t, 

“We  could  build  cheaper. 
But  we  won’t.” 


Send  for  catalog. 


r~>,  ESTABLISHED-!  302- ,  K|  Qo . 
‘APun-RICE-CLERKIN^ 
^kron.ohio-u.s.a- 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 

For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


STANDARD  SIZE,S 

Type  0,  18  Tons,  5/s  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 
Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 
Type  1,  32  Tons,  lys  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  34  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons,  1%  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  1%  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  difficult  shales. 


The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 
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Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard,  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Casting’s  and 
Prames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Xiocomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 


Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
ei  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Bails  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

1  ■  hsm  ,v  Co..  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

The'Best  and  Most  'Practical 
and  for  Jill  Capacities . 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Bldg. ,  81.  Louis,  |Ho. 

Lieber’s  Code.  Long  Distance 

Cable  Address,  ’Phone 

GRATH,  St.  Louis.  Beil,  Main  235. 
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Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
The  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing:  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Auto  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 
Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


CROSSLILY  The  Name  That  Stands  for  Quality. 

(Every  Machine  We  Sell  is  Our  Agent  Because  it  Sells  Another.) 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  Electrical,  Porcelain,  Tile,  Clayworking,  Clay  Washing  and  Refining  Machinery. 

COMPLETE,  INSTALLATIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

We  lay  out  your  buildings,  placing  the  necessary  machinery  in  same  in  the  most  approved  manner,  furnishing  boilers, 
engines,  motors,  etc.,  and  turn  same  over  to  you  ready  for  use. 

Our  35  years  of  experience  in  this  line  has  made  us  experts  and  our  engineering  department  is  always  at  your  service  and 
if  you  have  any  knotty  problems,  submit  them  to  us. 


Ball  Mill  or  Grinding  Cylinders 

These  mills  are  made  in  4  sizes;  2  ft.  6  in.,  3  ft. 
6  in.,  4  ft.  6  in.  and  6  ft.  8  in.  We  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  large  bearings  and  substantial  hous¬ 
ings  with  the  internal  gear  drive  which  not  only 
insures  life  to  the  machine  but  makes  it  very  com¬ 
pact  and  durable. 

The  6  ft.  8  in.  mill  is  fitted  with  hardened  and 
ground  roller  bearings  which  reduces  the  friction 
to  a  minimum,  thus  being  a  great  saver  in  fuel 
and  power. 

These  mills  are  lined  with  hickory  porcelain  or 
silex  lining  whichever  is  desired. 


THE  CROSSLEY  MACHINE,  CO., 

General  Machinists  and  Founders  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  Auger  Machine. 

Why  Westinghouse  Individual  Motor 

Drive  is  the  Most  Economical  for  Your  Plant 

Figure  1  shows  the  machinery  layout  of  a  building 
brick  plant  which  has  been  changed  from  steam  to  elec¬ 
tric  drive.  The  motors  were  substituted  directly  for  the 
engines,  the  old  shafting  and  belts  being  retained. 

Figure  2,  the  load  curve,  emphasizes  the  advan¬ 
tages  obtained  by  the  fact  that  the  motors  can  be  easily 
started  or  shut  down,  and  that  when  shut  down  they 
involve  no  power  expense  whatever. 

Figure  3  gives  the  power  required  for  producing 
brick  and  shows  the  losses  which  might  have  been  avoided  if 
individual  drive,  i.  e.,  a  separate  motor  for  each  ma¬ 
chine,  had  been  used.  The  friction  loss  with  no  ma¬ 
terial  going  through  the  plant  is  62  kilowatts,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  this  being  due  to  line  shafting, 
belts  and  extra  bearings.  Were  individual  motor  drive 
used  ab^ut  three-fourths  of  this  continuous  and  unnec- 
sary  loss  would  have  been  avoided. 

When  you  equip  your  plant  with  Westinghouse 
motors,  Westinghouse  specialists  in  the  motor  drive  of 
clayworking  plants  will  assist  you  in  their  selection 
and  in  laying  out  your  plant,  so  that  you  will  be 
assured  of  the  most  economical  and  reliable  drive. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec'y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  j.  w.  Sibley,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co 

Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


CO-OPERATIVE.  RESPONSIBLE.  CONSERVATIVE. 


Fire  insurance  on  clayworking  plants  exclusively. 

Are  you  the  “Clay  Manufacturer”  who  has,  during  the  life  of  his  plant, 
paid  for  fire  insurance,  in  premiums 


$27,594.00 

with  no  FIRE  LOSSES,  NO  RETURNS? 


This  is  a  Business  Waste. 


A  membership  in  the  Bureau  would  give  you  fire  insurance  protection 
at  ACTUAL  COST. 


We  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  list  of  our  members,  which  includes 
many  of  the  largest  clay  working  concerns  in  the  country. 

We  can  accept  satisfactory  lines  on  eligible  plants. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 


Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  Tns  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection,  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  "The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Sddress  WILL  P.  BLfllR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brotnerfpd  o(  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  OI|lo 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS  1 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Yitrifled  Stiale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  BldCks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

THURBER  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

THURBER  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK  AND  BRICK 

ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  General  Sales  Agent, 

Works  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

^b'uILDINQ  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  FOUNDATIOT^1* 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

PROMENADE  TILE  1 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


The  Deckmah-Du 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


'“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

O.  C.  Obthwkin,  Pres.  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Hante,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  hy  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURQ,  IND. 


Do  Yon  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao~ 
lio,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
^  Tears,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bktoafleld,  Tress,  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Bos  413.  rtlETUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMErR  BLOCK, 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVINGTON  BRICK  CO. 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Bivd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 


The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 

For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire=Clay  Shapes 

KEYSTONE  NUJTBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 
iy2  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 
as  20  inches. 


STEEL  Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen- 
CROSS-HEAD.  sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 

are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=Nickel  Steel. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


Draws  Out 


All  the  Moisture 

NO  MATTER  what  variety  of  clay  you  have 
to  dry,  The  Standard  Natural  Draft  System 
will  do  the  drying  to  your  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  guarantee  that  in  writing— and  also 
guarantee  the  quantity  of  your  product  that  The 
Standard  Drier  will  turn  out  every  day. 

Write  for  the  catalog.  It  explains  the  11  how” 
and  "why”  of  The  Standard  Drier’s  success  on 
all  varieties  of  clays.  Address:  The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1547  McCarty  St.,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind. 


— And  Unequaled  in  Its  Utilization  of  Exhaust  Steam! 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 


Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  LX. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  SEPTEMBER,  1913 


No.  8 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wokkei;. 

BRICK  THE  PREFERRED  BUILDING 
MATERIAL  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  rebuilt  Bangor  in  the  August 
issue  of  The  Clay-Worker  justified  the  claim  that 
the  superiority  of  brick  as  a  building  material  is  ap¬ 
preciated  here  in  New  England.  Most  of  the  builders  of  Maine 
are  using  brick  in  the  construction  of  modern  buildings,  both 
for  home  and  commercial  purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  enclose  a  photograph  of  the  new  railway 


color  effects  in  architecture,  and  all  New  England  brick- 
makers  will  profit  thereby. 

New  England  Manufacturers  Prospering. 

Apparently  New  England,  or  some  parts  of  it,  has  not  yet 
heard  the  calamity  pleader  who  insists  that  the  wings  of 
prosperity  have  been  clipped  and  that  the  joyous  old  bird  has 
alighted,  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  disaster  which  pessi¬ 
mists  seem  to  think  looms  large  in  the  immediate  future. 
There  is  nothing  like  that  in  New  England,  on  the  contrary 
mills  of  various  sorts  are  running  nights  to  fill  their  orders, 
and  in  numerous  instances  additions  as  large  as  the  original 


The  Splendid  Modern  Brick  Railroad  Station,  Augusta,  Maine. 


-station  built  at  Augusta,  Me.,  by  tbe  Maine  Central  Railroad 
Company.  It  is  one  of  the  best  stations  on  this  line,  being 
built  of  red  rough-texture  brick,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old-style  brick  structures  found  in  this  section.  The 
tile  roof  adds  immensely  to  the  appearance  of  the  building, 
which  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000.  This  building  is 
an  object  lesson  in  the  advancement  of  New  England  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  is  such  a  decided  improvement  that  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  copied  in  part  by  those  who  appreciate  attractive 


structure  are  in  process  of  erection.  Digressing  for  a  moment 
it  will  gratify  makers  of  brick  everywhere  to  know  that  most 
of  the  new  structures  and  additions  are  of  brick,  all  fire  proof 
and  all  belying  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  burned  clay  as 
a  building  material  is  no  longer  popular. 

Beginning  at  the  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
running  thence  to  New  Haven,  then  straight  north  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  the  traveler  passes  through  a  marvelous 
manufacturing  region.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  example,  dis- 
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closes  very  many  factories  whose  products  are  known  the 
world  over,  and  a  glance  at  the  signs  on  the  factories  seems 
but  the  repetition  of  the  names  over  the  selling  agencies  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  land.  And  what  is  the  material  of  which 
these  great  factories  are  constructed?  Nearly  always  brick. 
Not  brick  and  steel  in  most  of  them,  but  heavy  brick  walls 
supporting  wood  girders,  the  old  type  of  construction.  But  so 
solid  and  substantial  are  the  brick  walls  that  they  have  never 
been  renewed,  even  after  the  effects  of  the  constant  jar  of 
the  machinery. 

New  Haven,  Meriden,  Hartford,  Thompsonville  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  all  flit  by  rapidly,  yet  they  disclose  a  long  series  of  great 
factories  where  products  known  and  used  in  every  household 
in  the  land  are  made. 

Crossing  into  Massachusetts  one  sees  Springfield,  Holyoke, 
Chicopee,  Northampton,  Greenfield,  Turners  Falls,  all  im¬ 
portant  manufacturing  centers,  and  all  largely  built  of  brick. 
Great  factories  are  noted  in  all  these  cities,  factories  in  which 
thousands  of  employes  make  their  living,  and  the  products 
find  purchasers  in  every  clime. 

Most  of  the  factory  buildings  are  brick.  Many  new  build¬ 
ings  and  more  additions  are  in  process  of  construction  in  not 
only  one  place,  but  many.  An  instance  is  the  great  Dwight 
Corporation  at  Chicopee,  which  ownes  one  of  the  largest  cotton 
mills  in  the  world.  Despite  the  protests  against  the  new 
tariff  and  the  repeated  assertions  that  it  will  ruin  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  great  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  this  corporation 
goes  ahead  and  enlarges  its  plant.  And  it  is  built  of  brick, 
with  steel  frame  where  frame  is  required. 

Brick  the  Preferred  Building  Material  Throughout  New 

England. 

Holyoke’s  vast  paper  mills  are  all  of  brick.  No  other  ma¬ 
terial  is  used.  Thompsonville’s  great  carpet  works  unsur¬ 
passed  in  size  by  any  other,  in  this  country,  are  built  of  brick. 
The  Wason  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Brightwood,  just 
outside  of  Springfield,  one  of  the  largest  car  building  plants 
in  the  country,  is  entirely  of  brick. 

In  all  these  places  entire  streets  are  built  of  brick  houses 
exclusively.  In  only  a  comparatively  few  cases  have  later 
builders  been  lured  away  by  false  promises  of  purveyors  of 
material.  Here  and  there  one  of  the  old  time  people  may 
cling  to  wood;  but  the  business  in  question  appeals  to  most 
men  and  they  accept  brick  as  the  best  all  around  building  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Even  a  casual  observer  can  see  that  immense  quantities 
of  brick  have  been  used  in  construction  in  the  past,  and  very 
many  more  are  being  used  now.  One  interesting  feature  is 
that  generally  speaking  the  common  brick  are  practically  all 
produced  at  home,  or  so  near  home  that  their  production  is 
virtually  local.  And  the  brick  utilized  in  present  day  construc¬ 
tion  likewise  look  to  local  producers  to  supply  requirements. 
In  general,  makers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  con¬ 
struction  jobs  obtain  the  orders  for  this  type  of  work.  Some 
brick  come  from  a  distance,  but  the  number  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  bulk  of  the  demand  is  supplied  by  home  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

At  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  Hampton  Brick  Company  man¬ 
ages  to  satisfy  most  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  today 
the  works  are  operating  to  capacity.  With  increased  demand 
probable  up  to  the  closing  period  this  fall.  A  goodly  share 
of  the  brick  used  in  Springfield’s  new  buildings  is  supplied  by 
this  company.  It  is  an  old  concern  and  has  been  a  factor  in 
the  industrial  life  of  Springfield  and  vicinity  for  many  years. 

Its  clay  pits  are  extensive,  covering  many  acres,  and  the 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  It  requires  considerable 
sand,  but  the  supply  of  the  latter  material  is  near  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  works  will  turn  out  their  full  quota  this  season. 
Most  of  it  is  already  sold. 

The  Park  Brick  Company,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  have  their 
sheds  filled  with  brick,  some  ready  for  burning,  and  the  rest 
with  the  burning  just  finished.  Three  machines  were  noted 


and  the  large  drying  yards  were  covered  with  brick  ready  to 
go  into  the  burning  sheds  shortly.  The  scove  kiln  is  used  and 
wood  is  the  fuel.  A  siding  is  provided  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  railroad,  which  runs  the  cars  into  the 
yards  so  near  the\  kilns  that  loading  is  comparatively  easy  and 
inexpensive. 

A  little  further  down  J.  W.  Holmes  is  making  pallet,  sewer 
and  building  brick.  His  kilns  are  all  laid  up  and  his  yards  are 
filled  with  brick  on  pallets  ready  for  the  next  burning.  Wood 
is  the  fuel  and  immense  quantities  have  been  piled  about  the 
place.  Prosperity  has  undoubtedly  become  a  welcome  visitor. 
Mr.  Holmes  has  a  good  business  which  is  constantly  de¬ 
veloping. 

Stiles  and  Reynolds,  who  make  pallet  brick,  are  running 
full,  evidently.  Their  sheds  are  nearly  full  of  arches  just 
laid  up  and  others  just  coming  down.  A  siding  run  directly 
into  the  sheds  and  a  number  of  cars  were  then  inside  loading 
for  shipment  elsewhere.  The  sheds  are  long  and  the  output 
at  full  capacity  ranks  up  in  the  millions.  Business  is  good 
land  sales  for  practically  everything  made  are  not  difficult. 

The  Berlin  Brick  Works,  at  Berlin,  are  evidently  not  with¬ 
out  orders.  It  looked  like  running  to  capacity  there,  too.  Ber¬ 
lin  is  something  of  a  center  for  buyers  to  congregate,  since  it 
is  a  junction  point,  and  manufacturers  get  relative  high  values 
for  their  product  which  goes  out  as  rapidly  as  it  is  ready. 

At  North  Haven,  a  few  miles  above  New  Haven,  the  Stiles 
Brick  Company  has  a  large  plant.  The  sheds  were  full  and 
the  yards  were  covered  with  brick  ready  for  the  kilns.  Most 
of  the  product  goes  to  New  Haven,  which  is  growing  so  fasi 
its  own  residents  hardly  recognize  it.  Many  other  brick 
makers  contribute  to  the  total  required,  and  few  are  compelled 
to  go  outside  their  own  district  to  make  sales. 

Most  of  the  works  here  mentioned  are  on  level  ground  and 
they  are  hauling  the  clay  up  hill  out  of  pits  of  greater  or  less 
depth,  increasing  the  cost  of  securing  raw  material  to  some 
extent.  But  so  far  the  pits  are  not  deep,  and  as  the  clay  itself 
works  comparatively  easy.  The  clay  in  each  instance  is 
hauled  to  the  machine  by  carts,  which  are  filled  by  men  with 
shovels.  No  carrying  machinery  was  noticed. 

The  fuel  is  all  wood,  and  hundreds  of  cords  are  contained 
in  the  large  piles  which  extend  in  all  directions  from  the  kilns. 
Miost  of  the  wood  comes  on  the  cars  since  the  region  round 
about  is  almost  devoid  of  any  considerable  covering  of  timber 
To  bring  wood  in  and  get  brick  out  is  the  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  manufacturer  and  he  undoubtedly  resorts  to  many 
ruses  to  assist  him  in  his  work. 

The  Connecticut  manufacturer  stands  always  as  a  menace 
to  the  New  York  manufacturer  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
may  desire  to  maintain  prices.  Once  the  price  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  on  the  scale  the  Connecticut  manufacturer  can  com¬ 
pete,  at  a  profit.  In  any  case  he  is  ready  to  pour  his  surplus 

**  •  •  * 

brick  into  New  York  and  reap  the  benefit  of  high  prices.  He 
sets  the  artificial  quotations  tumbling  about  the  ears  of  the 
New  York  man  so  anxious  to  keep  the  high  prices.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  speedily  revised  downward  and  the  brick  maker  hies 
him  to  some  other  fields  where  the  complications  which  after¬ 
ward  may  arise  unknown.  New  England  is  prosperous  and  the 
story  of  those  mentioned  constitute  the  story  and  possibility 
of  them  all. 


Brown  Slip  Glaze. — Two  good  brown  slip  glazes  for  pot¬ 
tery  and  earthenware  pots  are  made  as  follows:  Red  lead, 
50  parts;  manganese,  10  parts;  feldspar,  5  parts,  and  35  parts 
of  burnt  brick  clay;  while  another  glaze  is  made  of  broken 
white  pottery,  50  parts;  red  lead,  60  parts,  manganese,  25 
parts,  and  burnt  ochre,  65  parts.  In  both  cases  the  glazes 
are  ground  very  fine,  and  can  be  applied  in  raw  state.  They 
will  mature  between  cones  010  and  07.  For  higher  temper¬ 
atures  between  cones  7  and  9  a  glaze  of  the  following  com¬ 
position  should  be  used:  35  parts  of  whiting,  50  parts  of  baux¬ 
ite  chips,  210  parts  of  feldspar,  70  parts  of  sand  and  45  parts 
of  stoneware  clay.— Keramische  Rundschau,  No.  50,  1912. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  MEN  IN  THE  TRADE. 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  BURQUEST. 


Let  the  “Brick  Dust  Twins”  Do  Your  Work. 

NE  GLORIOUS  Sabbath  morning  in  June, 
just  as  the  sun  was  crimsoning  the  cloud¬ 
less  horizon,  two  early  birds— a  pair  of  gay 
and  spry  old  boys — were  frolicing  to  and 
fro  over  the  spacious  golf  links  of  the  Bev¬ 
erly  Country  Club,  of  Chicago.  They  were 
armed  with  a  number  of  metal-tipped  sticks, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  having  the  time  of 
their  lives  knocking  a  couple  of  innocent  little  white  balls 
from  place  to  place.  When¬ 
ever  one  of  these  much 
abused  and  badly  beaten 
balls  was  sent  soaring,  a 
wide  grin  of  satisfaction 
would  cover  the  counten¬ 
ances  of  the  two  gentlemen 
as  they  hustled  along  over 
the  wide  expanse  of  turf. 

Both  of  these  frolicsome 
old  boys  looked  as  fresh 
and  healthy  as  if  they  had 
just  stepped  off  a  Kansas 
wheat  farm  after  a  three 
months’  try  at  harvesting. 

From  the  veranda  of  the 
clubhouse,  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  and  amusing  to  watch 
them  cavorting  about  the 
grounds  like  two  restless 
colts  in  clover.  At  last, 
after  a  couple  of  hours  of 
waltzing  around  in  pursuit 
of  those  elusive  little  balls, 
they  started  for  the  club¬ 
house.  As  they  came  into 
view,  their  real  identity 
was  fully  revealed — for,  lo 
and  behold,  the  chaps  in 
question  were  none  other 
than  the  “Brick  Dust 
Twins,”  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  Lewis  Dexter  Binyon 
and  the  Left  Honorable 
James  Austin  Hogan — the 
first,  president  of  the  S.  S. 

Kimbell  Brick  Company, 
and  the  second,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  same 
concern,  and  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Stone 

Co.  Reaching  the  clubhouse,  these  two  dignitaries  dropped 
their  golfbags,  mopped  their  sweaty  brows  and  sailed  inside. 
In  a  second  or  two  the  clink  of  glasses  could  be  heard,  in 
another  second  or  three  the  same  musical  sound  repeated  it¬ 
self — what  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy  and  unholy  were 
they  doing?  Why,  goodness  gracious,  they  were  simply  irri¬ 
gating  their  throats  a  bit — that  is,  th-th-they  were  merely 
unloading  a  few  schooners.  Darn  good  sailors,  those  “Brick 
Dust  Twins.” 

Both  of  these  chaps  know  how  to  enjoy  their  leisure  hours. 
They  get  all  that’s  coming  to  them  out  of  life.  They  spend 
their  hours  of  recreation  together.  They  have  been  pals  for 
the  past  ten  years.  In  business  or  pleasure,  in  joy  or  sor¬ 


Chicago’s  “Brick  Dust  Twins,”  L.  D.  Binyon  and  James  A.  Hogan. 


row,  they  are  seldom  long  away  from  each  other.  They  have 
got  David  and  Jonathan  or  Damon  and  Pythias  skinned  to  a 
frazzle  in  the  matter  of  real,  jolly,  all-aroundcompanionship. 
In  fact,  they  seem  inseparable.  So  much  so  that  they  have 
been  dubbed  the  “Brick  Dust  Twins.” 

It  has  been  wisely  and  facetiously  hinted  that  when  these 
gentlemen  pass  to  their  eternal  rewards,  they  will  positively 
rejoin  each  other.  ’Tis  said  that  if  His  Royal  Nibs,  St.  Peter, 
should  take  a  notion  to  welcome  them  and  offer  them  the 
freedom  of  his  streets,  paved  with  gold  brick,  they  would,  of 
course,  become  the  “Gold  Brick  Twins.”  Each  would  have  a 
nice  little  harp  to  twang,  and  they  would  be  happy,  oh,  so 
happy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  St.  Peter  turns  them  down 
at  the  jewelled  gate  and  orders  them  to  “beat  it,”  they  can 
readily  enough  proceed  to  take  the  elevator  going  down.  They 

may  rest  assured  that  His 
Satanic  Majesty  would  be 
mighty  glad  to  see  them, 
for  His  Royal  Devilship 
can  always  use  extra  fire¬ 
men.  Binyon  and  Hogan 
would  naturally  shovel  coal 
together,  and  they  would 
at  once  become  the  “Coal 
Dust  Twins.”  And  a  pair 
of  black  twins  they’d  be. 

The  “Brick  Dust  Twins”' 
are  exceptional  individuals. 
They  are  not  the  sort  of 
men  who  come  in  carload 
lots.  They  are  not  ordi¬ 
nary,  but,  rather,  extraor¬ 
dinary,  men,  who  battle 
deliberately,  methodically 
and  unflaggingly  for  the 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  they 
get  it,  too.  Their  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  are 
their  intense  application  to 
work  when  they  work  and 
their  intense  application  to 
pleasure  when  they  play. 
They  are  resourceful,  and 
their  poise,  both  mental 
and  physical,  is  the  marvel 
of  their  competitors.  In 
matters  of  business  policy 
they  constantly  confer  with 
each  other.  They  can’t 
help  conferring,  because 
their  office  desks  are  so 
close  together  that  these 
might  be  called  by  one 
name — a  Siamese  Twin 
desk. 

Lewis  D.  Binyon  is  a 
genial  and  congenial  gentleman  who  makes  friends  every¬ 
where.  If  you  didn’t  know  he  was  in  the  brick  game,  you 
might  mistake  him  for  a  lawyer  or  a  judge,  since  he  has 
such  a  fihe  air  of  polite  dignity  about  him.  He  has 
the  judicial  front,  all  right,  all  right.  Maybe  he  missed 
his  calling.  Who  knows,  now,  who  knows?  He  was  born  at 
Cedar  Lake,  Ind.,  in  1871.  He  went  into  the  brick  business 
in  1893  as  a  salesman  for  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  and  finally  left  that  firm’s  employ  in  1902,  when  he 
organized  with  the  late  S.  S.  Kimbell  the  concern  which  to¬ 
day  bears  the  latter’s  name.  Mr.  Binyon  was  secretary  of 
the  company  until  1907,  when  he  became  president,  the  same 
year  following  Mr.  Kimbell’s  death.  Prior  to  going  into  the 
game  of  selling  brick,  Mr.  Binyon  was  languishing  in  Indiana, 
where  he  was  holding  down  a  job  as  a  Hoosier  schoolmaster. 
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But  he  threw  it  up  before  long.  He  felt  that  teaching  offered 
plenty  of  honor,  but  very  little  of  the  green  stuff — or  what 
some  folks  call  Jewish  Flags. 

James  Austin  Hogan  is  a  stout,  hale  personage  of  sixty- 
one  summers,  with  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  which  twinkle  with 
a  roguish  expression  of  fun  and  good  humor.  He  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  Hibernian  persuasion.  Although  he  was  born  in 
Chicago  and  is  as  good  a  Yankee  as  ever  breathed  the  breath 
of  life,  yet  nevertheless  he  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  an  Irish¬ 
man: 

Says  Jim  Hogan,  says  he  to  me, 

I’m  as  Irish,  as  Irish  as  I  can  be, 

Me  father  was  Irish  and  me  mother  was  Irish, 

So  I  am  Irish,  too,  b’  gee. 

Hogan  is  the  sort  of  jolly  gentleman  who  likes  a  witty 
story  ever  and  anon.  If  you  know  a  really  good  joke  or  anec¬ 
dote,  don’t  tell  it  to  Sweeney  or  to  Riley,  but  tell  it  to  Hogan. 
He’s  the  sly  and  bright  boy  who  can  appreciate  it  to  the  full. 

During  the  Clay  Show  in  Chicago,  Messrs.  Binyon  and 
Hogan  had  charge  of  the  Chicago  Clay  Club’s  suite  at  the 
Congress  Hotel.  It  was  a  veritable  oasis,  a  pleasant  and  se¬ 
questered  nook  where  delegates  and  their  friends  were 
treated  with  marked  distinction  and  invited  to  regale  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Clay  Club’s  expense — an  invitation  which  the 
brick  representatives  were  by  no  means  backward  in  ac¬ 
cepting.  There  was  a  gay  and  festive  time  going  on  in  this 
suite  every  evening — and  morning.  Nobody  seemed  in  a  hurry 
to  go.  In  fact,  everybody  “stalled  around,”  for  it  was  simply 
a  (wet)  case  of — 

“We  won’t  go  home  until  morning, 

We  won’t  go  home  until  morning, 

We  won’t  go  home  until  morning, 

Until  daylight  doth  appear.” 

Very  few  of  the  boys  subscribed  to  the  thought  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  harmony  of  the  delightful  occasion  by  leaving. 
So  they  lingered  and  lingered.  The  “Brick  Dust  Twins,”  of 
course,  were  Johnnies  on  the  spot.  Even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  them.  He  would  have 
blushed  with  envy  had  he  seen  how  well  groomed  they  looked 
and  how  popular  they  were  as  they  stood  amid  the  congre¬ 
gated  gentlemen  of  brickdom.  Obviously  the  real  secret  of 
their  popularity  lay  not  in  the  fact  that  they  were  gentlemen 
and  scholars,  but  it  lay  in  the  plenteous  supply  of  damp  goods, 
the  drinkables  and  smokeables  which  the  twins  were  dispens¬ 
ing.  Everybody  was  having  a  good  time,  while  Messrs.  Bin¬ 
yon  and  Hogan  danced  around  to  attend  to  their  wants.  One 
guest  would  say  to  another  guest:  “Say,  Bill,  don’t  get  up  to 
fill  that  glass.  Let  the  ‘Brick  Dust  Twins’  do  it.” 


CLEAN  AND  PAINT. 


Just  as  the  thrifty  farmer  cleans,  paints  and  puts  away 
the  implements  of  the  farm  for  the  winter,  so  should  the  wise 
clayworker  clean  and  paint  up  his  tools  and  implements  for 
the  winter  weather.  If  outside  work  is  to  be  discontinued 
during  the  severe  weather,  all  tools  and  implements  should 
be  cleaned,  and  those  that  need  painting  painted,  and  then 
all  carefully  stored  under  shelter.  This  prevents  rust  and 
insures  tools  and  equipment  ready  to  work  with  when  they 
are  again  needed.  And,  whether  outside  work  is  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  or  not,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  round  of  clean¬ 
ing  and  painting  before  the  severe  weather  of  winter.  Take 
tools,  trucks,  barrows,  and  outside  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
clean  it  up  and  paint  it  against  the  ravages  of  winter.  Clean 
thoroughly  before  painting,  as  otherwise  the  paint  may  not 
hold  well  and  both  your  time  and  painting  material  will  be 
wasted.  Take  whatever  means  you  please,  or  that  seem 
handiest  to  you,  but  clean — that  is  the  thing.  A  hose  may 
help  you,  and  a  steam  hose  is  one  of  the  best  things  going  to 
clean  up  machines  and  trucks  with.  If  you  have  such  a 
thing,  or  can  rig  up  a  steam  hose  and  nozzle  at  small  cost, 
do  it,  and  use  this  for  cleansing  purposes,  and  while  you 
are  about  it,  clean  the  inside  of  your  plant  as  well  as  the 
machinery  and  equipment  from  outside.  Then,  when  the 
equipment  is  dry  after  a  thorough  cleaning,  use  paint  where- 
ever  practical  for  protection.  Here  again  you  can  exercise 
your  own  taste  and  judgment  as  to  kind,  but  clean  and  paint 
— that’s  the  thing  for  the  whole  winter. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 


It’s  All  in  the  Viewpoint. 

E  WERE  way  up  high,  on  the  Club  balcony,  looking 
out  over  Grant  Park  and  Lake  Michigan.  He  was  a 
prosperous  professional  man  whom  I  respected  and 
admired  and  whose  acquaintance  I  treasured.  We  had  been 
chatting,  as  we  smoked  our  after-dinner  cigars,  of  old  times, 

and,  incidentally,  of  times  to  come, 
when  the  lake  front  of  Chicago 
should  come  into  its  own  and  the 
possibilities  of  its  beauty  should  be 
realized.  There  was  an  inshore 
breeze,  which  bore  back  and  away 
from  the  lake  all  the  smoke  and 
grime  of  the  big  city,  and  left  the 
lake  clear  to  show  us  its  beauty. 
There  was  the  delicate  green  of  the 
shallower  parts  and  the  purple  blue 
of  the  deep  waters,  both  darkened 
by  the  shadows  of  passing  clouds, 
while  stretching  far  off  to  the  south  was  the  disappearing 
shore  line,  showing  as  far  as  Gary,  and  even  glimpsing  the 
sand  hills  of  far-off  Michigan  City.  We  were  so  comfortable 
and  content  that  we  had  come  to  talk  of  that  subject,  of 
what  it  was  and  what  was  necessary  to  produce  it.  The 
happiest  of  our  friends  were  cited,  as  examples.  They  were 
not  the  rich  ones  from  a  money  point  of  view,  either,  so 
that  money  did  not  seem  to  control  happiness — on  this  wo 
were  agreed.  I  had  cited  some  fo  our  artist  friends  who 
evidently  had  little  as  to  money  but  much  as  to  happiness 
and  contentment.  We  had  cited  also  some  of  those  who 
possessed  much  more  money  but  little  of  contentment. 

Finally  he  turned  to  me,  laughingly,  and  said:  “Why, 
Gates,  it’s  all  in  the  viewpoint.  It’s  who  looks  at  it  and  how 
he  looks  at  it.  Why,  to  illustrate,  I  was  visiting  a  married 
sister  in  another  city  a  while  ago,  who  is  wealthy  as  com¬ 
pared  to  me.  Just  because  I  took  an  individual  box  of  candy 
to  each  of  the  children,  they,  the  innocents,  thought  that  I 
was  a  rich  man,  it  seems.  That  was  their  viewpoint.  At  the 
dinner  table.  I  noticed  a  suppressed  excitement  among  them, 
as  they  watched  me,  and  one  of  them  whispering  to  another. 
Just  for  the  fun  of  it,  I  insisted  on  knowing  what  was  said, 
and,  after  long  coaxing,  it  developed  that  the  little  cherub 
had  whispered  to  her  sister,  ‘Look  at  rich  Uncle  Will  eating 
bread.’  There  you  have  it.  She  expected  me  to  eat  nothing 
commoner  than  cake.  Appetite,  taste,  is  an  early  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  child.  Candy  and  cake  are  measures  of  wealth 
to  them,  and  that  ‘rich  Uncle  Will’  should  so  condescend  as 
to  eat  such  a  common  thing  as  bread  was  a  revelation  to 
them.  But  we  are,  after  all,  only  grown-up  children.  As  we 
grow,  our  wants  grow,  and,  as  we  grow,  that  which  is  to  us 
today  a  luxury  may  become  tomorrow  a  necessity.  The  con¬ 
stant  longing,  the  seeing  others  have  things  that  we  do  not 
yet  possess,  the  constant  creating  of  luxuries  and  catering  to 
the  appetite,  by  taste,  by  look  and  by  smell,  but  above  all  by 
the  covetous  spirit  of  wanting  as  good  or  better  than  our 
neighbors,  keeps  us  ceaselessly  at  it  and  always  uneasy,  rest¬ 
less  and  dissatisfied.  The  Cave  Man  may  have  been  a  happy 
man,  happier  than  many  a  man  now  in  a  palace.  It’s  what  he 
has  inside  him,  Gates,  not  what  he  has  outside,  that  makes 
him  happy  and  content.”  Gates. 


ADDITION  TO  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FACULTY. 


Mr.  Earle  T.  Montgomery,  E.  M.,  has  recently  accepted  an 
appointment  as  assistant  professor  in  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Ceramics  at  Alfred  University.  Mr.  Montgomery 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  University;  has  taught  one 
year  in  the  Illinois  State  University,  and  has  had  two  years' 
experience  in  manufacturing.  For  the  past  three  years,  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  been  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  in  the  department  of  clay  products. 
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WESTERN  ARCHITECTS  VISIT  TERRA  COTTA  PLANT- 
EDUCATING  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MIND. 


(By  H.  W.  Johns,  San  Francisco.) 


THE  intense  interest  displayed  by  western  architects  in 
the  clay  industry  culminated  in  a  large  delegation  of  the 
250  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club 
paying  a  visit  to  the  extensive  pottery  plant  of  Messrs.  N. 
Clark  &  Sons,  of  San  Francisco  and  Almeda,  Cal. 

A  cordial  individual  invitation  has  been  extended  to  all 
the  members  of  the  architectural  association,  which  claims  a 
membership  greater  than  any  other  city  west  of  Chicago. 

Messrs.  Clark  &  Sons  have  an  extensive  and  up-to-date 
plant,  located  at  the  very  gate  of  San  Francisco  and  admirably 
situated  at  Almeda  for  railroad  facilities,  either  north  or  south, 
as  well  as  within  easy  access  of  the  transcontinental  railroad 
services. 

Saturday  afternoon,  August  16,  was  selected  for  the  visit 
and  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  a 
large  crowd  of  the  architectural  profession. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  four-story  pottery  building,  a 
veritable  arena  had  been  arranged  with  rising  seats  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  resembling  the  familiar  “bleachers”  of  a  baseball 
ground.  On  these  tiers  of  seats  were  ranged  the  interested 
visitors,  headed  by  the  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Archi¬ 
tectural  Club,  Mr.  Harry  Nye,  who  holds  an  important  archi¬ 
tectural  position  with  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position  architectural  department.  The  visitors  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  Mr.  John  R.  Gwynn,  the  San  Francisco  business 
manager  of  Messrs.  Clark  &  Sons,  on  behalf  of  the  city  office, 
and  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Clark,  on  behalf  of  the  pottery  manufactur¬ 
ing  department. 

Mr.  William  Phillips,  the  genial  superintendent  of  the  plant, 
and  under  whose  management  the  output  of  the  pottery  has 
more  than  quadrupled,  was  then  introduced,  and  lucidly  ex¬ 
plained  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  terra  cotta,  dwelling 
upon  the  distinctive  differences  of  standard  terra  cotta,  matt 
glazes  and  full  glaze  enamels.  Interspersing  the  lecture  were 
series  of  demonstrations  of  the  multitudinous  processes 
through  which  the  clay  passes  before  the  finished  product  is 
ready  to  dispatch  to  the  building  contractor. 

Directly  the  plaster  shop  foreman  had  cut  his  zinc  tem¬ 
plate,  plaster  forms  were  run  on  a  bench,  sawed  to  the  re¬ 
quired  length,  the  ends  filled  in  and  from  the  model  a  mold 
was  quickly  made.  A  presser  then  hurried  to  the  scene  and 
the  mold  was  filled  in  the  regulation  manner.  To  facilitate 
matters  a  second  mold — previously  filled— was  requisitioned 
and  the  partially  dry  block  was  removed  from  the  mold  and 
treated  by  the  finisher.  Later  a  number  of  dry  pieces  were 
placed  on  platforms  and  sprayed  with  “slips”  or  glazes,  each 
method  being  clearly  explained.  The  formation  of  kilns  for 
burning  the  ware  was  also  explained,  together  with  the  special 
care  exercised  in  shielding  the  terra  cotta  from  the  fire  flash¬ 
ing  the  goods. 

Mr.  Phillips,  at  the  conclusion,  was  plied  with  several  ques¬ 
tions  by  the  interested  architects  and  was  thanked  for  his  sat¬ 
isfactory  responses.  Mr.  Gwynn  then  stated  that  as  a  me¬ 
mento  of  the  club’s  visit  to  Almeda,  Messrs.  Clark  had  offered 
to  present  the  club  with  a  five-foot  Doric  Greek  shaft  and  cap, 
suitably  inscribed,  which  might  find  a  place  in  the  club’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Harry  Nye,  responding  on  behalf  of  the  club,  expressed 
the  club’s  acceptance  of  the  Doric  shaft,  and  said  it  would  be 
cherished  as  a  reminder  of  the  educational  visit  the  club  had 
spent  at  the  Almeda  plant  that  day. 

Three  rousing  cheers  were  accorded  the  workers  who  had 
given  their  services  for  the  purposes  of  demonstration  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  terra  cotta. 

Subsequently  the  party  was  subdivided  into  a  dozen  sec¬ 


tions  and  piloted  through  the  plant  by  the  drafting  force  and 
officials.  All  the  up-to-date  methods  of  brickmaking,  sewer 
pipe  manufacture,  terra  cotta  producing  and  the  manifold 
phases  of  a  pottery  were  thoroughly  explained  in  the  several 
departments.  A  potter,  deftly  turning  graceful  vases  and 
other  artistic  ware,  proved  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  the 
ceramic  department  kept  the  architectural  men  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  for  some  hours. 

The  afternoon  was  rounded  out  by  the  drafting  offices  be¬ 
ing  converted  into  a  refreshment  chamber  and  full  justice  was 
done  to  the  viands.  The  visit  proved  a  source  of  education  to 
the  club  and  will  serve  to  enlighten  those  outside  of  a  terra 
cotta  plant  of  the  time  essential  to  produce  really  first-class 
terra  cotta  in  these  days  of  hustling  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Messrs.  Clark  &  Sons  rank  second  to  only  one  terra  cotta 
concern  in  the  western  states  and  at  the  present  time  are 
flooded  with  large  orders,  which  include:  Ford  Motor  build¬ 
ings  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Broadway  Department 
Store,  Los  Angeles;  Schmiedall  Estate  and  Belgravia  Apart¬ 
ment  buildings  at  San  Francisco;  Pittock  Block,  Portland  (oc¬ 
cupying  a  complete  block) ;  Thompson  building,  Oakland 
Powell  Hotel,  Oakland;  Hoffman  School,  Portland,  Ore. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DEVELOPMENT  ABOUT  NEW  YORK. 


Brick  Now  the  Prevailing  Material  for  All  of  the  Better 

Class  of  Buildings. 


ONE  WHO  would  understand  the  building  situation  just 
outside  of  New  York  must  needs  make  numerous  trips 
to  nearby  and  distant  suburbs.  Growth  in  these  out¬ 
lying  localities  has  been  so  marked  during  the  past  few 
years  that  the  casual  visitor  may  go  to  many  places  where 
he  would  scarcely  realize  that  he  was  in  the  same  place 
he  saw  some  years,  or  maybe  only  months  ago.  Growth  has- 
been  more  rapid  than  in  New  York  itself,  which  is  marvelous. 

For  years  these  suburbs  used  only  wood  in  building.  Then 
came  combination  construction,  partly  wood  and  partly  some 
other  material,  sometimes  stone.  But  the  propaganda  of 
“Back  to  Brick”  has  done  its  work  and  today  more  than  half 
the  buildings  in  some  suburbs  are  constructed  with  burned: 
clay  somewhere  in  their  make-up.  Perhaps  it  is  the  walls 
which  are  of  hollow  brick  or  fire  proofing.  Perhaps  the  entire 
structure  is  of  some  form  of  brick.  Whatever  it  is,  burned, 
clay  is  the  principal  material  in  the  structure. 

For  example  in  one  suburb  an  entire  street  is  built  of  fire¬ 
proof  houses.  Nothing  but  burned  clay  on  that  street.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  houses  are  all  of  remarkably  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  and  are  as  near  fire  proof  as  possible.  Other  suburbs- 
are  building  houses  in  which  burned  clay  is  the  principal  ma¬ 
terial  employed  and  inflammable  work  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  A  continuation  of  the  “Back  to  Brick”  movement  will 
result  in  similar  marked  and  desirable  changes  everywhere. 

Long  Island,  West  Chester  County,  New  Jersey,  Staten 
Island — all  are  interested  in  the  development  of  brick  as  a 
building  material  and  all  are  using  it  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  their  structural  work.  The  result  is  great  increaser 
in  safety,  which  ought  to  be  of  first  consideration,  but  isn’t, 
and  improvement  in  design  and  finish.  Of  course  many  other 
important  features  are  included,  such  as  more  comfort  in  both 
summer  and  winter.  Burned  clay  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
and  a  building  built  of  brick  is  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer 
in  winter  than  one  of  wood.  While  not  of  vital  importance 
this  is  worth  considering,  and  many  do  consider  it,  with  the 
result  that  homes  are  becoming  more  satisfactory  each  year. 

“Back  to  Brick” — that  is  the  one  thing  which  insures  max¬ 
imum  safety,  efficiency  and  comfort;  and  “Back  to  Brick”  is 
becoming  so  popular  in  the  East  that  other  building  materials 
are  losing  ground. 
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Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


WITH  the  summer’s  season  practically  ended  (the 
rainy  season  has  just  set  in),  most  brickmakers  and 
clayworkers  are  figuring  on  their  orders  ahead  and 
their  fall  deliveries,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  fall 
season  will  be  good.  The  progress  made  by  the  press  in 
general  for  more  fireproof  building,  and  with  some  organ¬ 
izations  in  particular  for  the  use  of  clay  products  in 
construction,  is  bearing  fruit  here  and  there.  In  the 
smaller  towns  restrictions  are  being  placed  on  frame 
and  wooden  buildings  inside  certain  limits  and  this  most¬ 
ly  applies  to  the  center  of  the  business  district.  Mc¬ 
Minnville  and  Sheridan,  both  in  Oregon,  passed  ordinances 
recently  regulating  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  here¬ 
after  only  brick  or  fireproof  structures  will  be  allowed  within 
the  prescribed  fire  limits.  It  is  not  only  the  cities,  but  private 


Just  now  a  recent  order  of  the  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Cus¬ 
toms  in  changing  the  order  for  the  free  admission  of  fire  brick 
into  Canada,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Saskatoon  Builders  Exchange.  Heretofore  fire  brick  valued  at 
$13.00  per  1000  at  the  place  of  export  were  admitted  free  of 
duty,  but  this  value  has  now  been  raised  to  $19.50,  so  that  it 
will  make  all  those  fire  brick  dutiable  which  are  sold  below 
$19.50  in  the  States.  The  duty  on  the  cheaper  fire  brick  is 
22V2  per  cent,  under  tariff  item  282. 

The  Winlock  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Winlock,  Wash.,  has  fin¬ 
ished  their  continuous  kiln,  and  are  now  installing  their  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  will  be  in  operation  shortly,  and  Manager  Geo. 
W.  Daniels  states  that  he  has  a  number  of  inquiries  for  the 
output  of  his  plant. 

The  Newberg  Brick  and  Tile  Co.’s  property  was  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  recently  by  the  receiver.  It  included  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  plant  and  kilns  some  40  acres  of  land.  The  highest 
bid  was  $5,000.00  and  was  sold  to  W.  S.  Wharton,  president  of 


A  Corner  in  the  Brick  Display  Room  of  the  Cleveland  Builder’s  Supply  Company’s  Office. 


parties  also,  who  are  paying  more  attention  to  fireproof  struc¬ 
tures,  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  the  large  and  small 
lumber  mills  are  strong  advocates  of  fireproof  structures. 
This  is  especially  the  fact  in  connection  with  their  dry  kilns, 
and  the  number  of  large  fires  in  such  mills  through  the  North¬ 
west  this  summer,  has  had  a  good  effect  in  boosting  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  reconstruction  of  such  mills,  and  dry  kilns. 

Seattle  brickmakers  are  somewhat  elated  over  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  a  movement  on  foot,  extending  from  Winnipeg 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  all  duties 
on  building  materials  shipped  into  Canada.  The  Saskatoon 
Builders  Exchange  has  taken  such  action  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  their  board  of  directors,  and  every  building  exchange  west 
of  Winnipeg  will  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  this  movement.  An 
act  of  parliament  will  be  necessary  and  will  provide  to  repeal 
all  acts  providing  for  duty  on  any  and  every  kind  of  building 
material.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  government 
is  always  trying  to  help  home  production  and  home  industry,  it 
is  rather  doubtful  if  such  act  would  have  any  show  in  passing. 


the  First  National  Bank  of  Newberg.  Charles  K.  Spaulding 
and  M.  T.  Davies  are  said  to  be  interested  with  Mr.  Wharton  in 
organizing  a  new  company.  In  as  much  as  the  fire  left  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  plant  in  a  bad  condition,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Denison  Block  Construction  Co.,  with  offices  in  Port¬ 
land  and  Tacoma,  has  secured  several  large  contracts  for  their 
Denison  interlocking  blocks.  They  will  build  a  $30,000  three- 
story  business  block  at  Raymond,  Wash.,  and  build  two  large 
dry  kilns  for  the  Palmer  Lumber  Co.  at  La  Grande,  and  also 
two  dry  kilns  for  the  Booth-Kelly  Lumber  Co.  at  Wendling, 
both  in  Oregon. 

Krebs  Bros.,  of  Tillamook,  have  started  operation  at  their 
new  brick  and  tile  yard  and  have  opened  up  some  large  de¬ 
posits  of  splendid  plastic  clays.  They  have  installed  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  of  Fate  machinery  for  making  brick,  drain  tile  and 
hollow  building  block. 

Mr.  A.  Dowker,  of  Ruskin,  B.  C.,  who  started  the  new  brick 
plant  of  the  Heaps  Co.  at  that  place  last  year,  has  accepted 
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the  superintendency  of  the  Columbia  Clay  Co.’s  plant  at  Anvil 
Island,  Howe  Sound,  B.  C. 

The  first  kiln  of  sewerpipe  made  by  the  Kilgard  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  at  Kilgard,  B.  C.,  has  turned  out  very  successfully,  and  the 
pipe  has  been  accepted  by  the  City  Engineer  of  Vancouver. 
The  plant  has  resumed  full  operations  again  with  plenty  or¬ 
ders  ahead  for  delivery.  SIWASH. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DISPLAY  ROOMS  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  BUILDERS’  SUP¬ 
PLY  COMPANY. 


WHAT  PROMISES  to  be  about  the  last  word  in  a  brick 
display  has  been  installed  in  the  new  offices  of  the 
Cleveland  Builders’  Supply  Company  on  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  Leader-News  building,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  company  moved  its  offices  from  the  Hippodrome  build 


and  he  can  see  the  relative  values  of  the  different  panels.  At 
the  opening  of  the  company’s  offices,  the  arrangement  for  dis¬ 
playing  brick  was  commented  upon  very  favorably  by  archi¬ 
tects,  contractors  and  others. 

The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  a  fine  example  of  plaster  work 
and  constitutes  the  firm’s  plaster  exhibit,  although  in  cabinets 
may  be  found  swinging  files  showing  the  manner  in  which 
different  kinds  of  plaster  are  used  on  various  grades  of  lath. 

The  room  is  20x20  feet  in  size  and  it  was  fitted  up  at  a  cost 
of  about  $4,000.  The  entire  arrangement  was  worked  out  by 
Robert  C.  Mitchell,  formerly  sales  manager  for  the  big  con¬ 
cern,  who  also  made  the  arrangements  for  laying  out  the 
office  space  generally.  By  means  of  a  long  hallway  with  the 
offices  to  one  side,  officers  of  the  company  have  access  to 
each  other’s  offices  without  having  to  go  out  into  the  corridor. 
Additional  space  along  the  corridor  is  used  for  storage  space, 
finely  finished  cabinets  being  provided  for  this  purpose.  The 


Another  View  of  the  Show  Room  of  the  Cleveland  Builders’  Supply  Company. 


ing  to  the  Leader-News  building  in  May,  where  it  now  has 
what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  office  suites  of  any 
concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Accompanying  photographs 
indicate  the  sumptuous  arrangements  which  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  The  brick  panels  were  set  up  in  boxes  at  the  ware¬ 
house  and  then  brought  down  to  the  display  room  and 
hoisted  into  place.  There  was  no  dirt  or  confusion  incident 
to  the  installation  and  new  samples  can  be  installed  at  any 
time  with  but  little  effort. 

Oriental  rugs  cover  the  floor,  and  except  for  the  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  windows  and  a  handsome  mantel,  the  side  walls 
are  filled  with  cases  showing  samples  of  brick.  When  a 
customer  enters  the  room  he  gazes  upon  leather  curtains 
around  the  entire  wall  areas.  These  curtains  can  be  lifted 
or  lowered,  showing  only  one  panel  at  a  time.  In  that  way 
the  customer  has  his  attention  concentrated  and  is  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  the  product  he  is  in¬ 
specting.  If  necessary,  the  various  blinds  can  be  eliminated 


brick  department  of  the  big  company  is  in  charge  of  W.  H. 
Crawford. 

The  Cleveland  Builders’  Supply  Company  is  now  credited 
with  being  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  It  has  nine  large,  modern  warehouses  distributed 
throughout  greater  Cleveland  and  is  doing  an  immense  busi¬ 
ness  each  year. 

One  of  the  things  that  encourages  building  contractors 
to  look  kindly  upon  concrete  is  the  extensive  advertising  in 
the  builders’  journals  of  concrete  machinery  and  special 
tools  and  appliances  which  go  with  the  work.  Bricklaying 
is  distinctly  hand  labor,  but  some  time  the  bricklaying  ma¬ 
chine  may  materialize.  Then  indeed  brick  will  be  supreme. 
By  the  way,  have  you  noticed  that  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  is  getting  into  the  game  with  some  excellent  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  builders’  journals  of  national  character?  That 
sure  will  help  some. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Will  You  Kindly  Tell  Us  How  to  Salt-Glaze  Sewer  Pipe? 


A  number  of  important  factors  come  into  play  in  the 
manufacture  of  sewer  pipes,  one  of  the  serious  ones  being 
the  constituent  chemical  composition  of  the  clay  and  the 
physical  condition  of  the  same  as  well,  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  kinds  of  clays  will  not  salt-glaze,  in  that,  the 
silica  content  of  the  mass  largely  governs  its  value  for  salt¬ 
glazing.  Furthermore,  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  one  single 
kind  of  clay  is  suitable  for  sewer  pipe;  hence  a  mixture  of 
clays  is  consequently  very  much  in  use.  The  nature  of  the 
various  clays  used  in  the  mix  must  be  individually  and  ade¬ 
quately  understood  to  obtain  a  satisfactorily  mixed  material. 
For  instance,  a  satisfactory  clay  mix,  used  by  one  of  the 
largest  sewer  pipe  plants,  is  as  follows: 

10  per  cent.  Willamina  clay. 

15  per  cent.  Pelouze  clay. 

75  per  cent  Yam  Hill  clay. 

But  what  does  this  tell  the  reader?  Nothing,  unless  he 
be  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  and  properties  of  each  kind 
of  clay  used  in  this  sewer  pipe  mixture. 

Another  mix  used  successfully  is  as  follows: 

15  per  cent,  underburned  scraps  as  grog. 

37  y2  per  cent,  light-colored  plastic  clay. 

37*4  per  cent,  sandy  clay. 

This  mix  is  not  so  difficult  of  analysis,  in  that  the  10  per 
cent,  grog  is  used  to  cut  out  lamination  and  excessive  shrink¬ 
age,  at  the  same  time  effecting  more  rapid  drying;  the  plastic 
clay  is  probably  used  to  bond  the  ware  and  the  sandy  clay 
is  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  quantity  of  silica,  which 
must  be  present  to  induce  a  good  salt-glaze.  The  writer  is 
not  much  in  favor  of  using  grog,  even  if  ground  fine,  in  the 
smaller  sizes  of  sewer  pipe,  as  it  causes  the  molds  or  dies 
to  wear  rapidly.  For  the  larger  sizes  of  pipes,  grog  is  a 
good  material  to  use,  as  with  the  extra  thickness  of  the  walls, 
the  wear  on  the  dies  is  materially  reduced. 

One  of  the  most  successful  clay  mixes  used  in  a  large 
sewer  pipe  factory,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  having  a  splendid 
reputation,  especially  so  for  the  large  sizes  to  which  trade 
this  firm  especially  caters,  is  as  follows: 

1  part  yellow  sandy  surface  clay. 

1  part  pipe  clay  or  shale  clay. 

1  part  No.  2  fire  clay. 

This  is  a  formula  easily  understood,  in  that  the  fire  clay 
causes  the  ware  to  stand  up,  the  pipe  clay  or  shale  vitrifying 
the  mass  into  a  compact  bond  and  the  yellow  sandy  surface 
clay  furnishing  the  required  silica  or  sand.  For  extra  large 
pipes  this  firm  uses  additionally  one  shovelful  of  white  silica 
sand  to  each  wheelbarrow  of  clay.  But  with  all  that,  too  much 
sand  should  not  be  present  as  then  the  open  friable  body  is 
not  very  serviceable  for  sewer  pipe. 

Shale  clays  have  been  and  are  still  largely  used  for 
making  sewer  pipe,  but  such  clays  are  rather  difficult  to 
handle,  in  that  they  are  very  liable  to  sag,  warp  or  twist 
under  a  vitrifying  temperature  and  when  they  are  of  an 
excessively  sandy  character,  then  they  are  liable  to  make  a 
porous  pipe  which  is  difficult  to  glaze.  A  number  of  burners 
use  a  reducing  (smoky)  fire  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
to  cause  more  rapid  or  intense  activity  of  the  iron,  to  flux  in 
such  sandy  clay,  but  even  under  such  conditions,  although  it 
is  not  so  very  difficult  to  get  a  dark  glaze,  yet  the  glaze  is  not 


of  the  brightness  which  is  so  much  desired  by  the  majority 
of  the  consuming  trade. 

Different  clays  burn  better  under  varying  conditions, 
some  require  more  reducing  conditions  (smoky  fires),  some 
require  mostly  oxidizing  conditions  (clear  fires)  and  some 
demand  intermittent  oxidizing  and  reducing  conditions.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  sewer  pipe  factories 
to  use  an  experimental  kiln  for  trying  a  new  mixture  or 
investigating  a  new  method  of  burning.  Every  burner  has 
found  out  that  in  handling  his  kilns,  for  his  clay,  in  a  certain 
way,  that  he  obtains  the  best  results,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  this  particular  method  of  burning  sewer  pipe  is  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  clays  or  different  styles  of  kilns,  hence  the 
burner  who  claims  that  he  can  get  good  results  with  any 
kind  of  clay,  in  any  kind  of  kiln,  is  surely  making  some 
preposterous  statements. 

But  one  thing  is  sure:  The  clay  must  be  able  to  stand 
up  under  a  temperature  high  enough  to  effect  salt-glazing  of 
the  ware,  and  besides,  the  salt-glazing  is  not  such  a  simple 
proposition  as  it  seems  to  be. 

Salt  is  composed  of  two  elementary  substances — sodium 
and  chlorine.  Salt  is  liable  to  decomposition  at  a  temperature 
S.  C.  5  (about  2,200  degrees  F.),  but  the  temperature  in  sewer 
pipe  kilns  sometimes  runs  up  to  S.  C.  10  (about  2,400  degrees 
F.).  The  higher  the  temperature  the  sewer  pipe  can  stand  the 
more  certain  will  be  the  glazing  results.  The  volatilization 
of  the  salt  is  a  heat-absorbing  phenomena,  so  that  although  a 
burner  may  salt  the  kiln  at  the  higher  temperature  in  the  fire 
boxes,  yet  when  the  salt  vapor  comes  into  contact  with  the 
pipe  the  temperature  has  dropped  considerable,  but  the  pipe 
was  submitted  to  the  higher  temperature  just  the  same.  At 
a  lower  temperature,  S.  C.  011  or  S.  C.  012  (about  1,650  de¬ 
grees  F.  to  1,750  degrees  F.)  salt  will  vaporize  and  upon  con¬ 
densation  on  the  pipe,  will  make  an  apparent  glaze,  but  when 
such  pipes  come  into  contact  with  water,  then  this  apparent 
glaze  will  dissolve  just  as  ordinary  salt  will  do.  Another 
point  is:  If  the  pipe  body  should  be  too  porous  and  the 
temperature  possibly  be  too  low  then  the  salt  vapor  entering 
the  body,  will  not  cause  vitrification  or  glazing,  but  upon 
subsequent  raising  of  the  heat,  may  cause  shelling  or  piecing, 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  in  that  the  chlorine  gas 
evolved  requires  an  exit.  The  primary  result  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  this  salt  is  sodium  and  chlorine.  Sodium  requires 
oxygen  for  its  recomposition  into  soda  which  is  then  in  the 
proper  chemical  condition  for  combination  with  the  silica  in 
the  clay  to  form  the  glaze  and  the  chlorine  combines  with 
hydrogen  to  form  muriatic  or  hydro-chloric  acid  and  it  passes 
out  of  the  kiln  as  such,  which  is  very  fortunate,  for  chlorine 
is  a  very  dangerous  and  active  poison. 

The  best  source  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  our  case,  is 
found  in  water  vapor  and  for  this  reason  such  fuels  are  used, 
which  upon  combustion  will  yield  water  vapor,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  wood,  oils,  tars,  resin,  bituminous  coals,  natural  gas 
or  any  other  fuel  which  contains  hydro-carbons.  This  peculiar 
condition  or  phenomena  explains  why  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
salt-glaze  by  the  use  of  hard  coal  or  coke  by  themselves. 
The  formed  combination  of  soda  and  silica  is  soluble  in  water 
and  for  a  good  glaze  demands  the  admixture  of  the  insoluble 
silicates  such  as,  for  instance,  the  silicates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
iron,  alumina,  etc.  Some  of  this  lime,  iron,  etc.,  may  come 
from  the  ashes  of  the  fuel,  deposited  on  the  ware,  but  the 
la-ger  proportion  of  these  elements  comes  from  the  clay  ware, 
where  they  have  been  deposited  as  whitewash,  where  this 
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whitewash  has  been  deposited  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  (sul¬ 
phur  may  come  from  the  water  used  in  pugging,  from  the 
clay  itself  from  the  fuel),  then  it  becomes  necessary,  at 
times,  to  apply  smoky  fires  to  drive  off  the  sulphur,  so  as 
to  enable  the  lime,  iron,  etc.,  to  form  an  insoluble  silicate 
and  enter  into  combination  with  the  silicate  of  soda,  thereby 
transforming  all  into  an  insoluble  silicate  of  soda,  thereby 
If  the  whitewash  remains  as  a  sulphate  it  acts  like  a  curtain 
and  prevents  the  glaze  forming  and  adhering  to  the  body. 
It  can  also  be  here  stated  that  sulphur  entering  a  glaze  at 
any  time  is  a  very  serious  detriment,  no  matter  where  the 
sulphur  comes  from.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  the  outside  or  face  of  the  sewer  pipe  partially  vitrified 
(as,  for  instance,  like  in  flash  bricks)  so  that  salt  vapors 
cannot  enter  the  body,  besides  at  such  times  everything  is 
in  the  best  condition  for  salt-glazing,  provided  proper  draft 
and  temperature  exist.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
ware  is  properly  set,  for  tight  setting  will  hold  the  heat  in 
the  top  of  the  kiln,  possibly  overburn  the  top  and  underburn 
the  bottom  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  perfect  diffusion 
of  the  salt  vapor,  entailing  imperfect  and  irregular  salt-glazing. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fire  boxes,  kiln  bottoms,  flues  and  stack 
power  should  be  in  adequate  proportion;  particular  attention 
must  also  be  paid  to  location  of  trial  holes.  Experience  has 
taught  that  glazing  with  salt  should  not  be  done  by  using 
all  the  salt  at  one  time,  but  that  better  results  can  be  obtained 
by  dividing  the  original  salt  quantity  into  various  desirable 
smaller  quantities.  No  cast  iron  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
salt-glazing  as  the  clay,  kilns,  fuel,  condition  of  air  and  tem¬ 
peratures  may  modify  the  method  of  salt-glazing.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  large  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast  uses  1,800  pounds 
of  salt  for  thirty-one  tons  of  ware  during  fourteen  hours’ 
glazing  period.  At  another  successful  plant  the  total  salting 
period  runs  about  six  hours,  salting  three  times,  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  2,100  degrees  F.  at  the  floor  of  the  kilns.  It  is 
only  by  experiment  that  the  quantity  of  salt  necessary  for  a 
kiln  salting  can  be  determined,  it  being  governed  largely  by 
the  tonnage,  it  in  turn  controlled  by  the  size  of  the  pipes,  with 
tight  or  loose  setting.  Some  firms  figure  on  say  from  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  pounds  of  salt  per  cubic  foot  of  kiln 
chamber. 

The  trade  at  the  present  time  demands  a  dark  color  glaze 
pipe  and  the  ordinary  practice  is  to  fill  the  glaze  with  soot 
or  carbon,  created  by  smoky  fires.  In  European  countries, 
where  there  is  a  very  close  inspection,  the  practice  often  is  to 
cover  the  pipe  with  “Albany”  slip  or  air  brush  the  pipe  with 
a  slip  containing  manganese. 

One  way  of  handling  sewer  pipe  kilns  is  as  follows:  It  is 
presumed  that  the  kiln  is  properly  constructed  and  correctly 
set;  that  drying  off  and  preheating  has  been  properly  carried 
on.  At  the  proper  time  clean  out  your  fire  boxes,  getting  rid 
of  all  the  slag  possible.  Now  make  a  very  heavy  tight  fire, 
producing  a  smoky  condition,  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur  in  the 
whitewash.  When  the  fire  is  clear  and  lively,  add  a  quantity 
of  cheap  oil,  rosin  or  any  other  hydro-carbon  free  from  sul¬ 
phur.  Now  regulate  the  draft,  so  that  the  salt  vapor,  with 
kiln  at  proper  temperature,  will  have  sufficient  time  to  diffuse 
and  form  a  salt-glaze.  Some  burners  claim  that  “proper”  is 
when  salt  vapor  flows  out  of  the  lower  trial  hole.  Other 
burners  claim  that  balanced  draft  is  just  right.  Balanced 
draft  is  a  draft  just  strong  enough  to  suck  the  fire  into  the 
kilns  with  damper  set  so  that  when  a  gust  of  wind  blows 
over  the  top  of  the  stack  the  fires  will  blow  out.  As  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  are  very  variable,  ‘the  practical  way  to 
insure  a  balanced  draft  is  first  to  drop  the  damper,  after  firing, 
so  that  the  fires  blow  out,  then,  secondarily,  raise  the  damper 
sufficiently  high  to  just  have  the  fire  pass  into  the  kiln.  The 
dampers  in  dry,  cold,  winter  weather  may  have  to  be  six  to 
eight  inches  lower  than  on  a  hot,  sultry,  summer  day.  Trials 
will  show  when  the  kiln  has  been  sufficiently  salted.  Another 


thing  burners  should  be  careful  about  is  to  prepare  his  kiln 
that  sulphur  from  the  fire  boxes  will  not  deaden  the  glaze  or 
spoil  its  luster. 

Great  care  should  also  be  taken,  when  cooling  a  kiln,  so 
that  the  contents  will  not  air-check  or  craze,  for  the  tempta¬ 
tion  always  exists  to  cool  off  kilns  very  rapidly  in  order  to 
increase  the  kiln  capacity  and  thereby  have  a  larger  output. 

The  kiln  burner  is  the  man  that  puts  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  ware  and  his  results  govern  the  prosperity  of  the 
plant.  His  responsibility  is  great,  but  when  changing  clays 
or  altering  kiln,  he  certainly  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

From  all  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  a  number 
of  important  conditions  necessary  for  the  successful  glazing 
of  sewer  pipe  and  they  may  be  grouped  in  part  as  follows: 

The  clay  should  work  easy  in  molding,  the  shrinkages, 
both  drying  and  burning,  should  not  be  excessive,  there 
should  be  a  good  leeway  between  the  vitrification  temperature 
and  the  temperature  of  breaking  down,  the  clay  should  be 
able  to  stand  up  under  salt-glazing  temperatures,  the  clay 
should  burn  to  the  proper  density  and  sufficient  silica  should 
be  present  to  insure  formation  of  a  good  salt-glaze.  With 
such  a  clay  or  a  clay  mixture  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
work  out  a  perfect  salt-glazing  system.  It  is  also  seen  that 
the  foundation  of  successful  sewer  pipe  manufacture  is  in 
the  clay  and,  inversely,  the  worst  source  of  trouble  and  worry 
in  making  sewer  pipe  exists  when  the  clay  is  not  suitable. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 


Work  on  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  is 
going  along  rapidly,  most  of  the  foundation  work  being  done 
and  a  good  start  being  made  on  the  buildings.  The  Exposi¬ 
tion  Company  has  issued  a  book  containing  the  official  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  exhibit  departments.  The  general  ceramics 
exhibit  will  be  known  as  Group  66.  It  will  be  located  in  De¬ 
partment  E  of  the  Manufactures  and  Varied  Industries  build¬ 
ing.  The  exhibits  in  this  group  are  intended  to  cover  the 
raw  materials,  equipment,  processes  and  products.  These  are 
segregated  into  twelve  classes,  as  follows: 

Class  318. — Raw  materials,  particularly  chemical  products 
used  in  ceramic  industries. 

Class  319. — Equipment  and  method  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  earthenware;  machines  for  turning,  pressing  and 
moulding  earthenware;  machines  for  making  brick,  roofing 
tile,  drain  tile  and  pottery  for  building  purposes;  furnaces, 
kilns,  muffles  and  baking  apparatus,  and  appliances  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  grinding  enamels. 

Class  320. — Various  porcelains. 

Class  321.— Bisque  of  porcelain  and  of  earthenware. 

Class  322. — Earthenware  of  white  or  colored  body  with 
transparent  or  tin  glosses,  and  faience. 

Class  323. — Earthenware  and  terra  cotta  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Class  324.- — Stoneware,  plain  and  decorated. 

Class  325. — Tiles,  plain,  encaustic  and  decorated;  mosaics, 
glazed  or  ornamental  bricks,  paving  tiles  or  bricks,  pipes  and 
enameled  lava. 

Class  326. — Fireproof  materials. 

Class  327. — Statuettes,  groups  and  ornaments  of  terra 
cotta. 

Class  328.— Enamels  applied  to  ceramics. 

Class  329.— Mural  designs;  borders  for  fireplaces  and  man¬ 
tels. 

Other  clay  products  used  in  connection  with  other  lines 
will  be  scattered  throughout  the  exhibit  buildings  in  their 
appropriate  places.  Terra  cotta  models  will  be  placed  in 
Class  5  in  the  sculpture  group  in  the  Fine  Arts  building; 
lime,  cement,  plaster,  artificial  stone,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
tools  and  methods  for  their  handling  and  use  will  be  placed 
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in  the  Civil  and  Military  Engineering  group  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  building;  special  ornamental  designs  in  earthenware, 
pottery  or  porcelain  have  been  assigned  to  Group  49  in  the 
Manufactures  and  Varied  Industries  building;  terra  cotta  or 
plaster  reproductions  of  works  of  art  go  into  Group  50  in 
the  same  building;  various  applications  of  ceramics  to  the 
permanent  decoration  of  public  buildings  and  dwellings  will 
be  placed  in  the  Permanent  Decorations  Group  in  the  same 
building;  porcelain  lined  hollow  ware  will  go  under  the  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Wooden  ware  group  in  the  same  building;  sanitary 
earthenware  will  be  assigned  to  the  Plumbing  and  Sanitary 
Materials  group  in  the  same  building;  ceramic  wares  used 
in  heating  and  ventilating  will  go  into  the  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilating  group,  also  in  the  Manufactures  and  Varied  Indus¬ 
tries  building;  brick  and  tilemaking  machinery  are  given  a 
place  in  Department  F  in  the  Machinery  Hall;  drainage  has 


are  in  a  measure  neglecting  the  every  day  mechanics  and 
at  times  failing  to  keep  properly  trained  millwrights  and 
other  mechanics  on  the  job  to  take  care  of  the  details  and 
mechanical  troubles  that  arise. 

True,  the  well-trained  scientific  mind  can  generally  grap¬ 
ple  successfully  with  a  mechanical  problem  that  may  come 
up.  Even  so,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  many  mechan¬ 
ical  details  about  the  operation  of  a  machine,  knowledge  of 
which  is  acquired  more  by  practice  and  observation  than 
from  scientific  deduction.  These  are  among  the  things  we 
need  to  give  more  attention  to.  Now  and  then  one  hears 
of  a  man  having  certain  troubles  with  machinery  and  ocear 
sionally  an  equipment  fails  to  do  what  is  expected  of  it 
simply  from  lack  of  trained  mechanical  skill  in  the  setting 
and  caring  for  the  machinery. 

The  millwright,  the  old-time  widely  and  thoroughly 
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its  place  in  the  Farm  Equipment  group  in  the  Agricultural 
building;  vases,  pots,  earthenware  seats  and  other  objects 
for  garden  ornamentation  are  grouped  in  the  Horticultural 
Hall;  and  finally,  clays,  sand  and  other  raw  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  together  with  the  processes 
of  mining,  handling  and  utilizing  these,  will  be  placed  in  the 
building  devoted  to  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  as  will  also  bricks 
crucibles  and  retorts  used  for  metallurgical  purposes. 


THE  MECHANICAL  END. 


One  may  easily  get  the  impression  from  reading  the  trade 
papers  and  listening  to  the  discussions  of  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  that  most  of  the  attention  of  the  industry  is  cen¬ 
tered  on  scientific  research  and  investigation  and  not  enough 
thought  is  given  to  practical  and  mechanical  details.  There 
is  something  in  this,  too,  something  in  the  idea  that  we 


trained  millwright,  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  successful 
operation  of  a  clayworking  plant.  As  a  rule  clayworking 
machinery  is  heavy  duty  machinery.  There  is  lots  of  stress 
and  strain,  and  the  wear  and  tear  is  great  as  compared  to 
machinery  in  other  lines  of  business,  consequently  there 
is  all  the  more  need  for  competent  men  on  the  job  who  can 
take  that  stitch  in  time  that  saves  a  shut-down,  or  saves 
a  machine  from  the  scrap  pile.  The  good,  practical  me¬ 
chanic  is  needed  primarily  for  the  installation  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  because  proper  installation  is  one  of  the  essentials 
to  success.  But  when  the  machinery  is  started  up  you  are 
not  through  with  the  mechanic  by  any  means.  We  need  me¬ 
chanics  on  the  job  all  the  time,  just  as  we  need  scientific 
research,  and  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  concentrate  a  little 
attention  not  only  on  the  matter  of  keeping  competent  help 
of  this  kind  on  hand,  but  also  on  the  matter  of  training 
younger  men  to  this  end  of  the  work,  so  that  there  may  be 
a  supply  of  competent  mechanics  in  the  future. 
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AN  INTERESTING  BRICK  MANUFACTORY. 


A  Well  Equipped  Plant  in  Southern  Illinois  Making  Building 

and  Paving  Brick. 


HE  ALBION  SHALE  Brick  Company,  a 
new  Illinois  corporation  owning  80  acres 
of  valuable  shale  land  fronting  the 
Southern  railway  station  at  Albion,  has 
built  and  partially  equipped  a  modern 
building  and  paving  brick  plant  repre¬ 
senting  an  investment  of  $200,000.  A 
strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  so 
plan  and  build  that  when  the  plant  is  fully  equipped  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  labor  will  produce  a  maximum  quantity  of  the 


compactly  built  together  so  as  to  avoid  so  far  as  possible  lost 
motion. 

The  power  plant  includes  a  battery  of  Heine  water  tube 
boilers,  Illinois  stokers,  600-horse  power  Hamilton  Corliss  en¬ 
gine,  Ideal  electrical  engine  and  75  k.  w.  General  Electric  gen¬ 
erator.  The  dryer  and  kiln  fans  are  operated  by  three  Rod¬ 
gers  125  h.  p.  engines. 

The  brick  machinery  comprises  one  Canton  special  brick 
machine  with  five-foot  pug  mill  attached;  one  Canton  Special 
brick  machine,  cut  steel  gears,  with  five-foot  pug  mill  at¬ 
tached;  one  heavy  duty  12-foot  pug  mill,  one  largest  size 
rotary  automatic  cutter,  five  represses  and  four  9-foot  dry 
pans,  all  of  Bonnot  manufacture. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  a  Haigh  continuous  kiln  of  62 
chambers,  all  of  which  are  now  built  and  in  operation.  The 
entire  kiln,  covering  an  area  of  87x408  feet,  is  under  a 


Panoramic  View  of  the  Albion  (Ill.)  Shale  Brick  Company. s  Plant. 


Some  of  the  Bonnot  Represses. 

finished  product.  The  peculiarly  favorable  lay  of  the  land  was 
reinforced  by  the  use  of  the  best  engineering  skill.  It  was 
possible  to  locate  the  factory  on  gently  sloping  ground  at  the 
foot  of  a  far-reaching  hill,  from  which  the  clay  can  be  brought 
to  the  plant  by  gravity  alone  for  many  years  to  come,  while 
pure  water  is  siphoned  to  the  power  plant  through  a  thousand 
feet  of  four-inch  pipe  laid  below  the  frost  line  and  leading  to 
an  elevated  reservoir  containing  17  feet  of  water. 

The  buildings  themselves,  commodious,  substantial,  well 
lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  are  built  of  concrete,  brick, 
steel  and  asbestos  and  are  wholly  fireproof.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  principal  divisions:  boiler 
room,  53.4x58  feet;  engine  room.  33x70.4  feet;  pan  room,  29.5 
x75.4  feet;  machine  room,  53.4x120  feet;  waste  heat  dryer,  100 
xlOO  feet;  waste  heat  dryer  sheds,  59x100;  machine  shop  and 
engine  and  fan  rooms  for  dryer,  25x117.9.  These  buildings  are 


A  Corner  of  the  Machine  Room. 

fireproof  roof.  Through  the  central  court  of  the  kiln  runs  an 
electric  trolley  line  for  use  in  taking  the  dry  brick  into  the 
kiln  and  the  burned  brick  out  to  the  storage  yards.  Along 
either  outside  of  the  kiln,  running  the  full  length  and  beyond 
along  the  storage  grounds,  will  be  depressed  tracks  for  load¬ 
ing  brick,  so  that  by  means  of  gravity  carriers  brick  can  be 
taken  from  the  kiln  to  the  cars.  The  first  burn  in  this  green 
kiln  was  so  remarkably  successful  that  out  of  the  first  300,000 
brick  taken  from  the  kiln  it  was  practically  impossible  to  find 
a  single  brick  not  well  burned. 

Coal  is  unloaded  from  a  special  trussed  track,  of  eight  feet 
elevation,  and  of  sufficient  length  that  three  cars  are  easily 
dumped  at  one  time.  The  plans  include  an  electrical  coal 
handling  device,  which  will  be  a  later  installation. 

The  Decatur  Bridge  Company,  of  Decatur,  Ill.,  were  the 
general  contractors  for  the  buildings.  The  roofing  was  put 
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on  by  the  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  while  the  Rodgers  waste  heat  dryer,  as  well  as  all  the 
brick  work  on  the  main  buildings,  was  done  by  J.  M.  Cutshall 
&  Son,  of  Brazil,  Ind.  The  Haigh  kiln  was  built  by  H.  M. 
Houlette  &  Son,  of  Rochester,  Pa.,  except  the  roof,  which  was 
contracted  to  the  Decatur  Bridge  Company.-  The  plans  for 
the  plant  were  drawn  and  specifications  furnished  by  the  L.  E. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  Payne  &  Son, 
architects,  of  Carthage,  Ill. 

The  original  incorporators  of  the  Albion  Shale  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  were  L.  L.  Emerson,  Walter  Colyer,  Elbert  Epler  and  H. 
J.  Strawn,  who,  together  with  A.  C.  Millspaugh,  constitute  the 
present  board  of  directors.  The  officers  are:  L.  L.  Emerson, 
president;  H.  J.  Strawn,  vice-president;  Walter  Colyer,  secre¬ 
tary;  Chas.  Emerson,  treasurer.  F.  E.  Schultz,  formerly  with 


1915  to  help  celebrate  this  canal  opening.  These  two  expo¬ 
sitions  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  pottery  people  be¬ 
cause  they  are  quite  healthy  buyers  of  earthen  and  stone¬ 
ware.  Panama  bought  earthen  and  stoneware  last  year  to 
the  value  of  $46,108;  Cuba,  $164,145.  In  addition  to  this, 
both  bought  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  chinaware. 
Mexico  is  another  country  down  there  that  buys  liberally  of 
our  pottery  products,  and  all  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries  and  the  island  around  there  are  pretty  good  cus¬ 
tomers.  So  it  furnishes  a  splendid  opportunity  to  material¬ 
ly  enlarge  the  trade  and  to  do  some  good  exploiting  of  pot¬ 
tery  products.  There  are  some  lines  of  brick  which  might 
be  exhibited  to  advantage  for  both  Panama  and  Cuba  have 
bought  some  building  material  from  us  and  last  year  Cuba 
bought  quite  a  lot  of  fire  brick  and  of  other  brick  and  tile 


Interior  of  Haigh  Continuous  Kiln. 


One  End  of  the  Rodgers’  Waste  Heat  Dryer. 


Trolley  Line  Between  Two  Sections  of  Kiln. 


The  Ci.ay-Wukkek 


Exterior  of  Boiler  Room  Showing  Detail  of  Construction. 


the  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  but  for 
two  years  past  with  the  Barr  Clay  Company,  of  Streator,  Ill., 
is  factory  superintendent,  while  the  general  business  of  the 
company  is  principally  looked  after  by  the  secretary,  who 
had  some  five  or  six  years'  experience  as  secretary  of  the 
Albion  Vitrified  Brick  Company. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  POTTERY  EXHIBITS. 


There  are  several  good  chances  for  the  pottery  folks  of 
the  clay  industry  to  make  some  good  commercial  exhibits 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  aside 
from  the  big  show  at  San  Francisco.  Panama  itself  is  to 
have  a  commercial  exposition  celebrating  the  event,  and 
now  Cuba  is  proposing  to  have  a  commercial  exposition  in 


there  was  something  like  $40,000  worth  bought  by  Cuba, 
while  Panama  bought  to  the  amount  of  $107,521.  Of  course,, 
the  big  chance  for  successful  exploitation  is  the  pottery 
products,  but  those  in  a  position  to  supply  the  coastwise 
trade  may  do  well  to  make  some  exhibits  of  brick,  terra 
cotta,  roofing  tile,  sewer  pipe,  vitrified  bricks.  The  exact 
time  and  place  of  the  proposed  Cuban  exposition  has  not 
yet  been  set.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Santiago  de- 
Cuba  held  a  meeting  and  has  taken  the  preliminary  steps 
toward  an  exposition,  and  the  exact  date  and  other  details 
will  probably  be  forthcoming  soon.  Those  interested  in 
this  trade  will  perhaps  find  it  worth  while  to  make  a  dis¬ 
play  here,  also  at  Panama,  as  well  as  at  San  Francisco. 


A  good  practical  way  to  save  freight  is  to  cultivate  the- 
home  trade  so  that  ycu  may  sell  more  brick  closer  home. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRITISH  BRICKMAKING  METHODS. 


LTHOUGH  UPON  the  whole,  the  British 
brickmaking  trade  is  highly  conservative, 
there  are  not  wanting  men  who  subject 
the  methods  of  the  industry  to  close  an¬ 
alysis  with  a  view  towards  progress  and 
betterment.  The  result  of  the  various  in¬ 
vestigations  are  always  interesting.  The  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  when  clay  is  used  in  plastic  state  are  among  the 
■questions  being  frequently  discussed.  We  all  know  that 
where  the  necessary  material  and  plant  is  available,  almost 
any  kind  of  clay”  can  be  made  into  bricks  by  converting  it 
into  a  plastic  mass.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  many 
British  brickmakers  using  this  process  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  absence  of  sufficient  non-plastic  material  with  which 
to  reduce  the  shrinkage  of  the  clay,  to  ignorance,  and  to 
excessively  low  selling  prices.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
many  of  our  men  fail  to  produce  satisfactory  results  from 
clays  which  are  well  known  to  be  excellent,  but  which  re¬ 
quire  special  treatment,  and  as  the  ordinary  brickmaker 
is  often  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  various  processes  with  which  he  is  concerned,  frequent 
failures  are  not  surprising.  On  the  contrary,  one  is  often 
compeled  to  marvel  at  the  excellent  quality  of  so  many 
biicks  produced  under  such  adverse  conditions  as  are  found 
in  many  works.  Machines  are  purchased  and  kilns  are 
erected  with  scarcely  any  regard  for  the  real  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  trade,  as  a  whole, 
is  one  which  insures  a  fair  living  to  men  of  enterprise  and 
patience. 

It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  true  clay  in  a  material 
must  be  sufficient  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  good 
bricks,  and  some  “clays”  are  especially  troublesome  because, 
as  pointed  out  by  Alfred  B.  Searle,  one  of  our  leading  brick 
investigators,  whilst  known  as  clays  and  possessing  certain 
characteristics,  they  do  not  contain  much  real  clay.  The 
well-known  London  clay,  for  example,  is  a  most  dangerous 
material  for  the  brickmaker  with  but  little  experience,  as 
much  of  what  appears  to  be  a  high  degree  of  plasticity  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  failure  is  certain  to  follow  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  manufacture  in  which  the  special  property  of  this 
material  is  not  recognized. 

In  some  districts  the  clays  found  are  too  rich  to  be 
worked  alone,  and,  in  the  absence  of  sand  or  rock,  various  * 
other  materials,  such  as  chalk,  breeze,  etc.,  are  added,  or, 
failing  these,  attempts  are  made  to  work  the  material  with¬ 
out  developing  its  plasticity  so  fully  as  would  ordinarily  be 
the  case.  A  few  British  firms  have  the  wisdom  to  see  that 
clay  may  be  treated  sufficiently  to  destroy  its  plasticity  for 
a  comparatively  small  cost,  and  this  material — known  as 
grog— forms  an  admirable  substitute  for  others  of  a  non- 
plastic  nature.  In  some  districts,  however,  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  bricks  are  so  low'  that  it  needs  a  man  of  un¬ 
usual  enterprise  to  attempt  to  sell  a  better  quality  of  brick 
there.  So  long  as  builders  are  content  with  the  low-grade 
bricks,  which  at  present  satisfy  some  of  them,  and  so  long 
as  public  authorities  fail  to  realize  the  difference  between 
bricks  and  rubbish,  much  pioneer  work  will  be  necessary 
before  a  minimum  standard  for  bricks  can  be  obtained  and 
generally  recognized.  Concrete  has  been  subjected  to  stan¬ 
dardization  almost  from  the  commencement,  and  it  will  be 
a  g00d  day  for  the  brickmakers  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
tor  architects  and  others  interested  in  the  use  of  bricks, 
when  a  similar  standard  is  imposed  upon  the  manufacturer 
■of  bricks. 

The  present  system  of  unlimited  competition  is  rapidly 
resulting  in  the  average  brick  now  made  in  Great  Britain 
being  of  an  unnecessary  low  quality,  irregular  in  texture, 
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imperfect  in  solidity,  and  insufficiently  fired.  These  char¬ 
acteristics  have  largely  resulted  from  the  endeavor  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
This  is  quite  right  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  this 
any  reduction  in  the  cost  is  accomplished  by  so  serious  a 
lowering  of  the  quality  as  to  be  most  unsatisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

The  chief^  characteristic  of  all  clay  is  its  plasticity — 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  some  experts  maintain  that  a  ma¬ 
terial  haying  the  chemical  composition  of  clay,  but  devoid 
of  potential  plasticity,  cannot  be  termed  clay  at  all.  Others 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  would  have  all  plastic,  rocky, 
or  earthy  materials  defined  by  the  term  “clay,”  quite  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  composition.  Yet  the  tendency  of  modern 
brickmakers  is  to  avoid  using  this  property  of  plasticity  as 
fai  as  possible,  because  it  introduces  certain  costs  of  man¬ 
ufacture  which  they  wish  to  avoid.  The  quality  of  the 
bricks,  in  such  men’s  opinion,  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Hence  simultaneously  with  the  application  of  machinery  to 
the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  bricks  from  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  highly  plastic  mass,  possessing  great  cohe¬ 
sion  and  much  strength  when  fired,  there  has  been  a  move¬ 
ment  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  all  the  plas¬ 
ticity  of  clay  used  for  brickmaking,  the  earth  being  shaped 
m  powerful  presses,  the  compression  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  give  the  bricks  sufficient  cohesion  to  enable  them  to  be 
taken  to  the  kilns,  whilst  the  heat  in  the  latter  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  cause  sufficient  vitrification  to  hold  the  particles 
together  and  to  form  a  brick  of  sufficient  strength  to  meet 
the  public  demand.  A  microscopical  examination  of  bricks 
made  by  each  of  these  processes  will  readily  show  differ¬ 
ences  in  texture  and  structure,  and  in  all  cases  where 
safety  and  durability  are  desired  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  which  brick  is  the  more  suitable.  Where  price  is  the 
chief  consideration,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  a  method 
of  manufacture  which  does  away  with  all  the  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  the  development  of  the  plasticity  of  the  clay 
and  its  subsequent  destruction  in  the  bricks,  must  be 
cheaper,  and  this  “dry  process”  in  various  forms  has,  con¬ 
sequently,  been  very  popular,  though  British  users  of  bricks 
are  now  realizing  its  limitations,  and  are  slowly  but  surely 
returning  to  bricks  made  of  more  plastic  material. 

Between  the  fully-plastic  paste  and  the  non-plastic  pow¬ 
der  are  many  intermediate  stages,  each  of  which  has  been 
dignified  by  a  separate  title,  intended  to  convey  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  that  the  bricks  have  all  the  advantages  of  plastic- 
made  bricks  whilst  being  in  reality  made  by  a  process 
more  akin  to  the  “dry”  method.  Hence  such  unsatisfactory 
and  misleading  terms  in  use  here  as  “semi-plastic,”  “semi¬ 
dry”  and  “stiff-plastic”  are  in  frequent  use  at  the  present 
time. 

From  the  British  brickmaker’s  point  of  view  necessity 
of  adding  water  to  a  material,  and  of  mixing  to  form  a  paste 
which  is  moulded  and  has  afterwards  to  be  dried,  involves 
several  unremunerative  operations,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  cost  of  mixing  the  water  and  material,  and  the  removal 
of  this  water  by  drying.  To  the  actual  manufacturers  of 
bricks  the  advent  of  any  process  in  which  one  or  more  of 
these  operations  may  be  avoided  is  very  important,  especially 
when  it  was  found  that  well-made  bricks  of  the  new  type  are 
able  to  resist  a  greater  crushing  strain  than  ordinary  plas¬ 
tic-made  bricks,  with  which  no  special  care  has  been  taken. 
The  disparity  of  the  premises  in  this  argument  is  commonly 
overlooked,  and  the  brickmaker  who  considers  himself  pro¬ 
gressive  at  once  endeavors  to  employ  one  of  the  newer  types 
of  machinery.  Later  he  finds  that  he  has  to  encounter 
many  difficulties  which  were  never  anticipated  at  the  start. 

The  objections  to  the  plastic  process  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  The  production  of  a  plastic  paste  requires  time  and 
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skill,  and  is  expensive.  Unless  the  machinery  is  carefully 
designed  and  adapted  to  suit  the  particular  materials,  many 
difficulties  occur  in  the  actual  making,  and  the  product  is 
so  soft  as  to  be  particularly  liable  to  damage  by  careless 
work  people. 

2.  One  pound  or  more  of  water  must  be  removed  from 
each  brick  before  it  can  be  taken  to  the  kiln,  and  this  dry¬ 
ing  must  be  effected  in  a  cautious  manner,  requiring  special 
skill,  and  often  special  drying  chambers  heated  by  fuel  or 
steam,  and  consequently  expensive  to  erect  and  maintain. 

3.  Plastic-made  bricks  are  often  so  dense  when  dry  that 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  firing  in  the  kilns  must  be  carried 
out  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  or  the  bricks  will 
split  and  crack,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  moisture  still 
left  in  them  and  unremovable  by  drying.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  in  the  kilns,  is  therefore,  prolonged,  necessitating 
larger  or  more  numerous  kilns  and  an  additional  expenditure 
of  fuel. 

4.  Difficulties  in  connection  with  the  actual  shaping  of 
the  bricks,  due  to  imperfect  construction  of  the  dies  or  the 
pug  mill,  are  also  common  and  are  often  difficult  to  remedy. 

It  is  in  order  to  overcome  these  objections  that  the  var¬ 
ious  other  processes  of  brickmaking  are  employed.  Yet  in 
using  these  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  real  value 
of  a  brick  is  almost  exactly  proportional  to  the  plasticity 
developed  in  the  clay  of  which  it  was  made,  and  the  care 
exercised  in  its  manufacture  and  firing,  so  that  the  less  the 
use  made  of  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  clay,  the  lower 
will  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  brick,  though  it  may  still 
be  sufficiently  good  to  sell  well  and  to  satisfy  a  large 
number  of  users.  This,  however,  is  an  economic  aspect  of 
the  subject  into  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  go  further  at 
present. 

Although  clays  may  be  made  of  any  degree  of  consist¬ 
ency  between  that  of  a  fully  developed  plastic  paste  and  a 
dry  non-plastic  powder,  the  majority  of  machines  now  in 
use  are  designed  for  only  four  distinct  grades.  These  in 
sequence,  are:  (a)  Machines  to  make  a  plastic  paste,  (b) 
Machines  to  make  a  stiff  paste  which  is  plastic,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  that  used  for  hand-made  bricks;  these  ma¬ 
chines  are  used  in  the  “stiff  plastic”  process,  (c)  Machines 
in  which  the  plasticity  of  the  clay  is  so  slightly  developed 
as  to  be  just  sufficient  to  bind  the  particles  together  in  the 
press,  but  no  more;  the  material  is  not  dry,  but  feels  only 
slightly  damp;  on  pressing  it  in  the  hand  it  forms  an  ad¬ 
hesive  mass  somewhat  resembling  fine,  wet  sand,  and  can 
be  moulded  and  carved,  but  not  with  the  same  delicacy  as 
a  more  plastic  clay;  machines  of  this  type  are  known  as 
“semi-dry”  and  “semi-plastic”  machines,  both  terms  having 
an  almost  identical  meaning,  (d)  Machines  using  clay  which 
is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  though  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  moisture  to  retain  its  shape  after  being  under 
considerable  pressure.  Machines  of  this  type  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  fancy  tiles,  but  are  also  em¬ 
ployed  for  certain  classes  of  bricks,  notably  those  from  waste 
materials  and  containing  little  or  no  clay. 

The  first  of  these — the  plastic  process — is  that  in  which 
a  soft,  plastic  paste  is  produced.  The  second,  known  to 
British  brickmakers  as  the  “stiff  plastic  process,”  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  method  most 
likely  to  be  employed  in  the  near  future.  It  combines  most 
of  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  a  plastic  mass  without  the 
disadvantage  of  using  so  much  water,  so  that  the  drying- 
may  be  more  rapidly  carried  out,  and  in  some  cases  the 
bricks  may  be  taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  kilns, 
no  drying  apparatus  being  employed.  For  better  class  bricks, 
however,  some  amount  of  drying  is  usually  desirable. 

A.  Beitisher. 


The  man  that  admires  himself  too  much  has  a  hard  time 
to  admire  others  much,  or  get  them  to  admire  him. 


LABOR  DAY  IN  A  BRICK  TOWN. 


PRACTICALLY  all  of  the  people  of  Dalton,  Ill.,  a  suburb 
of  Chicago,  took  part  in  the  Labor  Day  parade  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  All  labor  organizations  naturally  took  part. 
All  business  houses  were  represented  by  floats  of  some  kind 
but  the  prize  float  was  the  one  gotten  up  by  the  boys  at  III 
Brick  Co.’s  yard  No.  35. 

A  dryer  car  on  a  wagon  was  loaded  with  brick,  one  side 
burned  and  the  other  side  green  with  a  neatly  turned  arch 
hole  showing.  The  whole  decorated  with  bunting  and  topped 
with  a  big  poster  reading: 

When  You  Build  Use  Brick. 

Dalton,  Ill.,  is  a  village  of  over  2,500  people  located  just 
outside  the  southern  limits  of  Chicago.  Here  are  located 
yards  Nos.  31  and  35,  Ill  Brick  Co.  and  the  Calumet  yard  of  the 
Chicago  Brick  Co.  The  combined  output  of  these  plants  is 
over  100  million  per  year. 

Some  time  ago  a  system  of  sewers  was  projected,  an  engi¬ 
neer  was  engaged  to  draw  up  the  plans  and  specifications. 

When  these  were  submitted  to  the  authorities  it  was  found 
that  concrete  was  the  material  specified  and  then  things  com¬ 
menced  to  hum.  The  engineer  had  not  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  property  owners 


Float  for  Labor  Day  Parade  Made  by  Employes  of  Illinois 
Brick  Company’s  Plant  No.  35. 


were  employed  in  the  various  brick  yards  where  millions  of 
sewer  brick  were  made.  These  men  refused  to  accept  con¬ 
crete.  Brick  were  insisted  upon.  “Concrete  might  be  alright 
but  we  know  that  brick  are  alright  and  will  stand  up,”  was 
the  argument  they  used  and  they  won  out.  The  sewers  of 
Dalton  will  be  built  of  brick. 


English  Specifications  for  Silica  Brick. — The  report  of  a 
special  English  committee  on  refractory  materials  has 
adopted  the  following  specifications  for  silica  brick:  There 
are  two  classes  of  brick,  “silica”  and  “silicious.”  Silica  class 
contains  92  per  cent,  and  over  of  silica,  while  the  silicious 
class  contains  from  80  to  92  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  test 
on  fusion  must  not  show  any  melting  at  cone  32  for  the 
first  class,  and  cone  29  for  the  second  class.  The  test 
should  be  made  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  test  kiln  should  not  be  raised  more  than 
50  degrees  every  five  minutes.  When  the  test  piece  has 
been  subjected,  either  in  a  gas  kiln  or  electric  furnace,  for 
two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  cone  12,  it  should  show  not 
more  than  0.75  per  cent,  shrinkage.  The  length  and  width 
of  test  piece  shall  be  more  than  112  millimeters  (about  4% 
inches).  The  size  of  the  full  brick  shall  be  225x112x75  or  60 
millimeters  (9x41/4x3  or  2%  inches),  and  no  variation  will 
be  allowed  more  than  1 V2  per  cent,  in  length  and  2  y2  per  cent 
in  the  width  and  thickness. — Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique,  No. 
3,  1913. 
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THE  PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURER- 
HIS  HINDRANCE  AND  HIS  AID. 


BY  E.  B.  SCHMIDT,  ASSISTANT  CITY  ENGINEEB,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


THE  MANUFACTURER  of  vitrified  paving  brick,  in  so 
far  as  the  system  of  brick  paving  is  concerned,  occu¬ 
pies  rather  a  unique  position  inasmuch  that  individual¬ 
ly  he  is  a  decided  hindrance,  and  collectively  a  decided  aid 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  vitrified  brick  as  paving  material. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  hindrances,  if  you  please,  to 
the  system,  some  of  which  I  will  mention,  as  they  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  linked  together  in  their  effect  that  the  one  cannot 
be  well  considered  without  involving  the  other. 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  modern  municipal  authorities  today  is  that  of 
street  paving,  involving  as  it  does  the  selection  and  con¬ 
struction  of  a  suitable  foundation  together  with  a  satisfactory 
wearing  surface  which  combine  in  an  attractive  manner  all 
the  various  qualities  of  elasticity  and  resiliency,  of  economy, 
both  initial  and  ultimate,  of  minimum  tractive  resistance, 
of  affording  safe,  smooth  surface  under  all  weather  and 
traffic  conditions,  of  being  sanitary,  and  above  all  of  pos¬ 
sessing  the  wearing  and  lasting  qualities  and  freedom  from 
obnoxious  repair  bills  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  average 
taxpayer. 

The  Municipal  Engineer. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  study  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
stern  unyielding  obstacles  presented,  the  incessant  conten¬ 
tion  of  conflicting  interests,  the  many  opportunities  of  en¬ 
hancing  and  furthering  public  and  civic  welfare  have  in¬ 
veigled  many  poor  unfortunate  individuals  into  the  municipal 
engineering  profession.  Benign,  benighted,  derided  and  con¬ 
demned,  the  municipal  engineer,  like  the  brook,  goes  on  and 
on,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  tenor  of  the  way  isn’t 
even  by  any  means.  He  goes  on  and  on,  devoting  his  ener¬ 
gies,  his  talents,  his  every  effort,  life  itself,  toward  civic  ad¬ 
vancement,  toward  the  elimination  of  objectionable  condi¬ 
tions,  toward  the  uplift  of  his  fellow  man  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  methods,  utterly  unmindful  of 
material  welfare  or  future  glory. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  municipal  engineer  being  enrolled 
among  the  chosen  few — the  financial  kings  of  our  country? 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  monuments  being  erected  commem¬ 
orating  and  extolling  the  virtues,  the  sterling  qualities  or 
the  life  work  of  a  municipal  engineer?  Equally  benighted, 
equally  derided  and  equally  condemned  is  another  class  of 
poor  unfortunates — men  who  have  been  inveigled,  have  been 
led,  have  been  misled  into  investing  their  money,  devoting 
their  knowledge  and  their  ability,  their  time  and  energy,  and 
utilizing  every  effort  toward  the  betterment  of  civic  condi¬ 
tions,  of  making  life  itself  more  worth  the  living — the  paving 
brick  manufacturer.  Materially  he  seems  fairly  prosperous, 
yet  I  cannot  recall  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  eulogies  en¬ 
graved  in  everlasting  granite,  or  medals  struck  commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  valiant  deeds  and  noble  accomplishments  of  the 
brickmaker. 

There  are  today,  in  all  probabilities,  no  professions  and 
no  manufacturing  or  business  enterprises  so  closely  linked 
together,  so  dependent  on  each  other,  so  beset  with  trials 
and  tribulations,  so  harrowed  by  ills  or  harrassed  by  evils 
as  those  of  municipal  engineering  and  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Close  Relationship  of  Manufacturer  and  Engineer. 

If  the  old  saw  of  “Misery  loves  company”  holds  good, 
the  paving  brick  manufacturer  and  the  municipal  engineer 
should  be  inseparable,  bound  together  with  a  bond  of  com¬ 
miseration,  if  nothing  more.  And  it  is  to  these  two  classes 

(Read  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Congress  Hotel  and  An¬ 
nex,  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  3,  4  and  5,  1913.) 


of  mistreated,  misguided  unfortunates  that  the  public  must 
look  for  their  modern  pavement,  the  properly  constructed 
brick  street. 

Much  has  been  written  and  much  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  and  nothing  I  might  say  or  write  would  add  one 
particle  of  value  to  the  general  subject.  However,  as  a 
municipal  engineer  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  experience 
and  as  a  student  of  municipal  affairs,  more  particularly  of 
municipal  paving,  and  as  engineer  in  charge  of  all  paving 
and  maintenance  of  paving  in  one  of  our  largest  American 
cities,  I  have  a  complaint  to  make  against  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  the  paving  game  and  particularly  in  the  present 
system  of  vitrified  brick  paving,  and  more  especially  of  the 
hindrance  of  the  manufacturers  as  individuals.  There  are 
many  obnoxious  conditions  existing  which  should  be  rem¬ 
edied,  and  the  brick  manufacturer  himself  can  do  a  great 
deal  toward  removing  and  remedying  these  conditions. 

Purposes  of  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers, 
as  doubtless  you  all  are  willing  to  admit,  is  an  organization 
of  paving  brick  manufacturers  organized  for  the  following 
purposes:  First — A  dissemination  among  its  members  of 
technical  knowledge  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  its  prod¬ 
uct.  Second — To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the 
merits  of  vitrified  brick  as  a  paving  material.  Third — To 
influence  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  the  proper  con¬ 
struction  of  brick  streets.  Fourth — For  furnishing  truthful 
and  reliable  information  regarding  other  paving  materials, 
and  their  comparative  values  as  pavements  when  compared 
with  brick  pavements. 

Work  Accomplished  by  Association. 

This  declaration  of  principles,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  has  been  for  many  years  and  is  now  being  vigorously 
carried  out  by  the  Association  and  its  corps  of  efficient  offi¬ 
cials.  The  National  Association  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time,  labor  and  money  in  an  earnest  effort  to  properly  place 
before  the  public  the  vitrified  brick  as  a  suitable,  desirable 
and  attractive  paving  material.  It  has,  after  exhaustive  test 
and  thorough  and  expensive  experiment,  established  a  stand¬ 
ard  method  of  testing  by  means  of  the  rattler,  and  has  from 
years  of  effort,  experience  and  investigation,  prepared  and 
thoroughly  distributed  a  standard  specification,  setting  forth 
in  the  simplest  form  approved  methods  of  construction  and 
has  by  lecture,  personal  consultation  and  association  discus¬ 
sion  inaugurated  and  promulgated  an  educational  campaign, 
all  tending  toward  the  furtherance  of  the  vitrified  brick  as 
a  paving  material.  And,  as  results  seem  nowadays  to  be  the 
only  consideration,  all  this  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  sat¬ 
isfactory,  both  to  the  Association  and  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  it  represents.  In  this  respect  the  manufacturer  has 
greatly  aided  the  system. 

The  results  have  been  such  that,  I  believe,  the  vitrified 
brick  is  today  the  leading  paving  material  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  according  to  my  own  personal  views  in  the  matter, 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  As  a  municipal  engineer,  I  am  pri¬ 
marily  a  firm  believer  in  vitrified  brick.  I  believe  that  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  is  the  best  material  for  municipal  paving  use.  I 
believe  that  it  more  nearly  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  municipal  pavement  than  any  other  material  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time,  with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  the  material  is  of  good  quality  and  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  every  detail  is  first  class  and  according  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  promulgated  by  the  National  Association,  modified,  if 
need  be,  to  suit  local  conditions. 

Improper  Construction. 

I  am  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  vitrified  brick  pavement 
for  cities,  yet  there  are  localities,  and  many  of  them,  in 
which  I  would  feel  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it.  Communities 
in  which  the  conditions  are  so  bad,  so  miserable,  that  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  further  use  of  a  material  whose  utility,  or,  rather, 
lack  of  utility  as  demonstrated  locally,  is  so  apparent,  would 
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seemingly  make  a  man  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunacy  commission. 
I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  many  cities  and  towns  in  this 
broad  land  of  ours  where  the  condition  of  the  brick  pave¬ 
ments  is  such  that  the  entire  system  and  even  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  brick  paving  is  condemned,  where  in  a  fren¬ 
zied  effort  to  find  something  better,  something  more  satis¬ 
factory,  the  authorities  have  been  led,  yes,  driven  to  place 
all  sorts  of  makeshift  pavements  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
American  promoter  can  produce,  to  the  everlasting  disgust 
of  the  taxpayer  and  the  constant  worry  of  the  official.  More 
crimes  have  been  committed  under  the  guise  of  paving  than 
under  the  entire  criminal  code. 

There  are,  of  course,  causes  for  the  existence  of  these 
conditions,  and  until  these  causes  are  removed  or  remedied 
the  effect  cannot  be  elimination.  Some  of  these  causes  or 
hindrances  I  will  endeavor  to  show,  as  they  appear  to  an 
engineer. 

Cause  of  Bad  Construction. 

In  many  instances  the  specifications  and  the  subsequent 
construction  were  faulty,  in  others  the  supervision  and  in¬ 
spection  were  incompetent,  again  the  materials  were  de¬ 
fective,  again  the  contractors  were  dishonest  or  incapable, 
and  in  some  instances  the  engineering  was  bad.  There  are 
a  few  bad  engineers.  These  are  a  few  of  the  causes  for  the 
existence  of  bad  brick  streets,  fostered,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  one  great  cause  which  is  principally  the  subject  of 
my  complaint.  The  one  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the 
furtherance  of  the  vitrified  brick  as  a  paving  material,  the 
one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  placing  the  vitrified  brick 
at  the  very  top  of  the  list  of  desirable  paving  materials,  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  paving  brick  industry  is  the  acute, 
rampant  commercialism  of  the  manufacturers  as  individuals. 
Their  one  consuming  desire,  their  one  aim  and  ambition,  their 
sole  object  in  life  is  to  sell  the  brick,  to  empty  the  kilns  and 
fill  them  up  again,  sell  ’em,  ship  ’em,  get  rid  of  ’em,  dispose 
of  ’em,  sell  all  of  ’em,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  only  sell 
’em,  irrespective  of  all  condition,  specification,  supervision, 
engineering  result  or  effect 

Methods  Employed  by  Manufacturers. 

Thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  pestulential,  peculiarly 
American  germ  of  commercialism,  unhappily  afflicted  with 
myopia,  absolutely  unmindful  of  the  specification  under  which 
their  product  is  to  be  applied,  entirely  oblivious  of  the  faulty 
conditions  imposed  by  the  specifications,  caring  not  a  whit 
as  to  results  or  effects,  they  strain  every  nerve  and  put 
forth  every  effort  to  land  the  job  for  their  own  particular 
make  or  brand  of  brick.  Some  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  brick  manufacturer  to  secure  a  favorable  consideration 
for  his  own  product  as  against  that  of  his  brother  manu¬ 
facturer  would  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  the 
veriest  ward  heeler  in  the  hey-day  of  gum  shoes  and  dark 
lantern. 

Assured  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  specifica¬ 
tions  and  conditions  are  bad,  and  realizing  in  his  own  mind 
that  good  results  are  absolutely  impossible  under  such  speci¬ 
fications  and  conditions,  does  the  brick  manufacturer  show 
any  hesitancy  about  allowing  his  brick  to  be  used  in  that 
particular  work;  does  he  stop  to  consider  the  effect  on  the 
taxpaying  public  or  the  municipal  official  in  the  selection  of 
future  paving  materials;  does  he  refuse  to  bid  and  make 
an  earnest  effort  to  restrain  his  brother  manufacturer  from 
bidding  under  conditions  which  can  mean  only  ultimate  dis¬ 
aster  and  ruin;  does  he,  utilizing  his  own  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  good  and  proper  construction  of  brick  streets, 
make  an  effort  to  have  the  faulty  specifications  changed  or 
others  substituted  under  which  good  results  can  be  obtained, 
all  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and  the  furtherance  of  the 
industry? 

Not  on  your  life.  He  merely  redoubles  his  efforts  to  sell, 
and  woe  be  unto  the  unlucky  salesman  who  allows  the  other 
fellow  to  put  one  over  on  him.  Of  course,  he  sells  the 
brick,  that’s  what  he  is  in  business  for,  and  then  mildly 
endeavors  to  expiate  his  sin  by  means  of  the  old  cant 


phrase,  “Oh,  well,  if  I  hadn’t  sold  him,  the  other  fellov 
would.”  The  ostrich  is  a  wise  bird. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  brick  manufacturers  have  ; 
motto  or  not.  If  not,  I  would  like  to  submit  one  for  thei; 
kindly  consideration,  free  gratis,  for  nothing,  a  motto  com 
petent  and  characteristic:  “We  need  the  money.” 

Yet  this  selfsame  manufacturer  subscribes  liberally  to  th< 
maintenance  of  the  National  Association,  vociferously  ap 
plauds  the  efforts  of  the  Association,  places  himself  on  rec 
ord  as  heartily  in  favor  of  any  creed,  method  or  policy  whicl 
might  in  any  way  tend  to  produce  a  better  understanding  o 
the  principles  involved  in  the  system  of  brick  paving  oi 
which  might  assist  in  any  way  in  producing  better  results 
or  give  the  public  a  better  insight  into  the  desirabilities  oi 
their  product  for  paving  purposes.  He  attends  all  the  meet 
ings  of  the  Association,  is  zealous  in  committee  assignments 
pats  himself  on  the  back  and  with  the  old  “holier  than  thou’ 
loudly  proclaims  to  the  world  his  strenuous  efforts  toward  th( 
uplift  of  the  paving  brick  industry  and  the  wonderful  wort 
done  by  “me  and  the  Association”  toward  the  proper  con 
struction  of  brick  streets,  and  at  the  same  time  is  worried 
nigh  unto  death  because  he  has  at  home  50,000  brick  on  the 
yards  which  haven’t  been  sold.  Awake  or  asleep,  at  work 
or  at  play,  permeated  and  saturated,  he  cannot  forget  his 
commercialism. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances,  one  oi 
the  chief  causes  for  the  effect,  and  until  each  and  every 
brick  manufacturer  as  an  individual  abandons  this  “each 
man  for  himself  and  the  devil  for  the  hindmost”  policy,  and 
makes  an  individual  effort  toward  the  furtherance  of  the 
vitrified  brick  as  a  paving  material,  so  long  will  the  present 
effect  remain.  For  this  hindrance  the  brick  manufacturer 
himself  is  directly  responsible  and  should  be  held  account¬ 
able. 

Careless  Loading  and  Shipping. 

There  is  one  other  glaring  delinquency  with  which  the 
manufacturer  must  he  charged.  A  hindrance  which  militates 
to  a  serious  degree  against  the  vitrified  brick,  and  that  is 
either  carelessness,  ignorance  or  premeditated  and  authorized 
crookedness  in  loading  and  shipping.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
certain  amount  of  skill  and  intelligence  is  required  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  a  vitrified  brick  plant,  yet  I  seriously  doubt  if  either 
of  these  requirements  is  ever  considered  among  the  employes 
of  the  loading  department.  Their  knowledge  seems  to  be 
limited  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  million  or  so  of  brick  to 
be  loaded  and  shipped  to  a  certain  point,  and  judging  from 
many  specimens  I  have  seen  in  the  past  twenty  years,  it  is 
evident  to  my  mind  that  the  average  employe  of  the  loading 
department  of  a  vitrified  brick  plant  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  first-class  number  1  and  a  number  2 
and  number  3  (there  should  really  be  more  numbers) — a  dif¬ 
ference  in  quality  which  a  careful,  experienced,  conscientious 
loader  can  detect  at  a  glance.  But  were  there  ever  any 
loaders  afflicted  with  either  one  of  these  three  qualifications? 
Why  should  a  mere  loader  be  troubled  with  or  be  required 
to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  conscience  when  his  employer,  the 
manufacturer,  is  absolutely  devoid? 

If  a  specification  requires  and  stipulates  that  only  first- 
class  number  1  pavers  be  used  in  the  construction,  and  the 
contract  is  let  in  all  good  faith  for  that  class  of  material,  it 
certainly  is  the  duty  of  the  manufacturer  to  see  to  it  that 
nothing  but  that  class  of  material  is  loaded  and  shipped.  I 
have  known  of  a  contract  let  for  number  1  pavers,  and  the 
successful  bidder  in  ordering  his  supply  of  brick  for  the 
work  specified  in  the  order  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  be  number  l’s  and  the  other  one-half  be  number  2’s, 
and  the  manufacturer,  knowing  absolutely  all  the  terms  of  the 
letting  and  contract,  shipped  the  brick  as  ordered,  placing 
himself  on  a  level  with  a  crooked,  thieving  contractor.  “We 
need  the  money.”  Of  course,  the  pavement  went  bad,  and  in 
consequence  there  exists  in  that  town  today  a  prejudice 
against  vitrified  brick  as  a  paving  material  so  deep-rooted 
that  it  will  take  years  of  hard  work  to  eradicate  it.  One 
instance  of  the  hindrance  to  the  system  of  the  act  of  the 
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individual.  I  have  known  of  a  shipment  of  brick,  supposedly 
first-class  number  1  brick,  comprising  a  number  about  200,- 
000,  which  were  so  bad  that  80,000  of  them  were  culled,  re¬ 
jected  and  condemned.  Some  one  was  certainly  to  blame  for 
this  outrageous  condition,  a  condition  which  borders  on  the 
criminal.  Uncle  Sam’s  pure  food  law  should  be  amended 
and  extended.  I  know  of  one  instance  of  the  foreman  of 
the  loading  department  reporting  to  the  main  office  that 
200,000  number  2  pavers  had  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
the  yards,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  what  had  become  of 
them  as  he  had  no  order  for  number  2’s.  Some  poor  un¬ 
fortunate  engineer  received  them,  placed  them  and  paid  for 
them  as  number  l’s.  And,  of  course,  in  the  event  that  the 
pavement  in  which  those  particular  brick  had  been  placed 
should  go  bad,  the  engineer  and  the  municipal  authorities 
would  rise  en  masse  and  proclaim  to  the  world  the  beauties 
of  and  the  benefits  derived  from  and  the  desirabilities  of 
the  vitrified  brick  pavement  and  immediately  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  steps  to  pave  the  entire  city  with  vitrified  brick.  But, 
v-ould  they? 

The  responsibility  of  correction  and  reform  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  is  upon  those  of  you  who  are  not  guilty  because  you 
are  your  brother’s  keeper. 

Poor  Material  and  Design. 

One  other  hindrance,  one  other  cause  for  the  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  vitrified  brick  world  today  and  for 
which  the  poor  manufacturer  is  to  be  held  accountable,  is 
that  of  poor  material  and  poor  .design.  The  first  of  these  is 
so  universally  present  in  all  branches  of  the  paving  business 
and  in  the  entire  structural  world,  and  the  results  so  self- 
evident  that  comment  here  is  needless.  Many  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  are  furnishing  a  hindrance, 
are  working  an  injury  to  the  system  by  the  improper  design 
of  their  product.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  raised  letters  and 
horizontal  lugs  so  prevalent. 

Lugs  and  Raised  Letters. 

Under  recognized  methods  of  modern  construction  the 
brick  are  laid  as  closely  together  as  possible  and  the  joints 
are  filled  with  a  cement  grout  filler.  This  filler  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  very  life  of  the  pavement,  and  any¬ 
thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  hinder  its  application  in  any 
way  or  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  filler  into  the  joints  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  construction.  These  raised 
letters  and  horizontal  lugs  have  a  very  decided  tendency 
to  retard  and  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  filler  into  the  joints 
and  should  be  omitted.  All  lugs  should  be  of  the  vertical 
type  and  all  letters  should  be  recessed  into  the  brick.  Other 
manufacturers  make  a  serious  mistake  even  in  the  use  of 
vertical  lugs  by  using  short,  narrow,  center-bearing  lugs. 
This  type'  is  defective  for  the  reason  that  brick  of  that 
character  rock  and  tilt  in  the  pavement  under  the  action  of 
the  roller  and  remain  in  a  tilted  position  after  the  rolling 
is  completed,  and  under  continuous  rolling  have  a  very  de¬ 
cided  tendency  to  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  cushion.  The 
lugs  should  be  vertical,  of  generous  cross-section,  and  should 
extend  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
surface  of  the  brick,  in  order  that  each  brick  will  support  its 
neighbor  in  an  upright  vertical  position  with  a  firm,  solid, 
full  surface  bearing  on  the  sand  cushion. 

Incompetent  Supervision. 

All  these,  gentlemen,  are  causes  for  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  the  paving  brick  industry  today,  hindrances  furnished 
by  the  manufacturers  themselves  for  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves  are  to  blame  and  for  which  they  should 
be  held  strictly  accountable.  There  are,  however,  other  hin¬ 
drances,  other  contributing  causes,  some  of  which  I  have 
mentioned,  causes  over  which  the  poor  manufacturer  has  no 
control  and  under  which  he  must  suffer  and  continue  to  suf¬ 
fer  so  long  as  he  makes  no  concerted  effort  to  remove  the 
cause.  One  of  the  very  worst  of  these  and  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  in  its  effect  is  the  utter  lack  of  competent  super¬ 
vision  and  inspection  in  the  construction.  So  long  as  the 
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policies  and  affairs  of  our  American  cities  are  fixed  and 
dominated  by  that  peculiar  institution  known  as  American 
politics,  so  long  will  this  condition  exist.  There  seems  to 
be  no  remedy,  no  redress,  merely  a  case  of  making  the  best 
of  a  very  bad  bargain.  The  system  now  in  use  in  most  of  our 
American  cities  is  disgraceful,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  and 
usages  of  business  and  common  sense,  a  lurid  blot  on  the 
scutcheon  of  civic  decency,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  engineer,  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  brick  paving 
industry  and  the  poor  unfortunate  manufacturer.  From  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  ability  displayed  by  the  average 
inspector  of  municipal  work  in  the  average  American  city 
I  judge  that  he  would  easily  make  a  first-class  employe  of 
the  loading  department  of  a  vitrified  brick  plant. 

I  have  known  personally  of  inspectors  sent  out  on  the 
work  to  superintend  the  construction  thereof  who  actually 
had  to  get  down  on  their  hands  and  knees  and  feel  of  a 
brick  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  brick  was  kiln 
marked.  I  have  known  of  inspectors  who  condemned  and  re¬ 
jected  a  certain  kind  of  crushed  stone  for  foundation  work 
for  the  reason  that  the  stone  was  too  hard  for  concrete.  I 
heard  a  few  weeks  ago  of  an  inspector  who  absolutely  refused 
to  inspect  a  certain  pile  of  brick  which  was  being  used  for 
the  reason,  as  he  stated  it,  that  he  could  see  little  green 
monkeys  perched  on  the  brick.  And  yet  they  wonder  at 
crimes.  One  of  the  greater  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
unfortunate  handicaps  against  which  the  system  of  vitrified 
brick  paving  must  struggle  and  against  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  offer  but  slight  and  ineffective  resistance,  is  the 
municipal  engineer  himself.  Here  is  one  more  hindrance 
which  cannot  be  charged  to  the  brick  man.  There  is  no 
profession  on  earth  so  thoroughly  honeycombed,  so  filled 
with  voids,  whose  very  being  is  so  thoroughly  emaciated  by 
the  disease  of  incompetency,  so  thoroughly  cankered  by  its 
own  component  integral  parts  as  that  of  municipal  engineer¬ 
ing.  This  statement  should  not  be  accepted  as  general  or 
even  specific,  as  there  are  municipal  engineers,  and  many  of 
them,  who  are  thoroughly  capable  and  reliable,  men  of 
ability  and  experience,  men  of  reputation  and  high  standing 
in  the  profession;  yet  I  venture  that  every  member  of  this 
Association  has  met  many  so-called  municipal  engineers  and 
exactly  the  reverse.  Men  who  hold  their  positions,  not  for 
any  particnular  ability  or  experience  in  the  business,  nor 
for  any  recognized  reputation  or  standing  in  the  profession, 
nor  for  any  understanding  of  the  principles  involved,  but 
rather  for  personal  affiliations,  for  family  connections  and 
generally  a  native  son  with  a  political  pull.  There  are  many 
men  nowadays  holding  positions  as  municipal,  borough  and 
county  engineers  who  could  not  with  any  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  pass  an  examination  for  rodman.  Yet  these  same 
men  are  placed  directly  in  charge  of  the  expenditure  of 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money,  money  expended  in  good  faith,  yet  absolutely 
thrown  away  in  so  far  as  results  are  concerned. 

Every  two-by-four  crossroads  county  rodman  becomes  im¬ 
bued  sooner  or  later  in  life  with  the  idea  that  he  is  about 
the  best  civil  engineer  that  ever  happened,  and  if  he  has 
friends  enough  among  the  powers  that  be  and  his  party  is 
successful  at  the  polls  gets  the  position  as  city  engineer.  If 
my  memory  in  the  matter  is  not  at  fault  it  was  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  a  few  years  ago  after  a  political  upheaval  that  a  man 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  city  engineer  who  had  been 
an  employe  of  a  printing  office  all  his  life.  A  good  politician 
and  probably  a  good  printer,  BUT — .  I  saw  recently  in  a 
current  news  item  that  in  one  of  our  Southern  states  a  Mr. 
Somebody  or  other  had  resigned  his  position  as  sheriff  of 
the  county  and  had  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  county 
engineer  at  the  munificent  salary  of  $720.00  per  year,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  fourteen  applicants  for  the  position.  This 
fellow  ought  to  have  a  monument.  Yet  if  this  selfsame  coun¬ 
ty  engineer  should  advertise  for  bids  for  five  miles  of  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  roads  under  a  characteristic  specification  I  wonder 
how  many  brick  men  would  be  at  the  letting. 

This  condition  exists  to  an  abnormal  degree  and  with 
all  its  attendant  horrors  wrill  continue  to  exist  just  as  long 
as  the  American  people  continue  to  tolerate  the  present  sys- 
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tern  of  political  control  of  their  municipal  affairs.  Something 
should  be  done  to  eliminate  this  condition  and  place  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  community  affairs  which  pertain  particularly  to 
the  physical  construction  and  condition  of  the  city  in  the 
hands  of  competent  and  capable  engineers,  men  who  have 
unalterably  fixed  ideas  of  right  and  of  wrong,  actuated  by 
high  principles  of  right  and  justice,  able  from  experience  and 
ability  to  protect  the  public  and  the  municipality  from  im¬ 
proper  practices,  and  capable  of  sustaining  an  honest  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  some  respects  the  profession  of  engineering  and 
particularly  that  branch  devoted  to  consideration  of  munici¬ 
pal  affairs,  is  unfortunate.  As  an  eminent  engineer  has  said: 
“Theie  should  he  some  way  of  distinguishing  between  those 
who  belong  and  those  who  do  not.  In  law,  medicine  or  the 
ministry  it  is  required  that  there  shall  be  some  public,  for¬ 
mal  recognition  and  record  of  a  man’s  right  to  admission  as 
a  member  of  the  profession,  involving  also  the  power  to  ter¬ 
minate  that  right.  This  is  wholly  absent  in  the  engineering 
profession.  Any  man,  regardless  of  his  competence  or  ig¬ 
norance,  or  of  his  mental  or  moral  character,  may  hang  out 
his  little  shingle  as  an  engineer,  put  a  professional  card  in 
the  engineering  publications  and  pose  before  the  public  as  a 
member  in  good  standing.  So  long  as  he  does  not  violate 
the  criminal  and  civic  laws  or  trespass  on  the  accepted  rules 
of  morality  that  applies  to  all  men  in  common,  neither  the 
state  nor  the  profession  can  exercise  any  control  of  him. 

“The  public  can  only  judge  of  his  character  and  profes¬ 
sional  ability  by  his  general  reputation,  just  as  it  would  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  mechanic.  There  exists  at  present 
no  power  or  authority  in  the  state  of  profession  to  dispute  his 
pretention  or  publicly  brand  him  as  an  impostor;  anyone 
bold  enough  or  rash  enough  to  properly  characterize  him 
may  be  prosecuted  for  slander.  In  short,  there  is  no  such 
legal  offense  as  engineering  malpractice.  The  simple,  cold 
fact  is  that,  beyond  vague  impressions  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  and  a  fond  fiction  in  the  minds  of  the  engineers  them¬ 
selves,  there  is  no  adequate  public  or  legal  recognition  of 
the  profession  of  engineering,”  and  in  municipal  engineering 
no  recognition  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  char¬ 
acterization. 

Many  of  the  most  progressive  of  our  American  cities  have 
taken  cognizance  of  this  condition  and  require  that  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  position  of  city  engineer  undergo  an  examina¬ 
tion,  thus  guaranteeing  to  the  public  that  the  man  selected 
for  the  position  is  a  man  of  ability  and  experience  and  that 
the  control  of  the  city’s  technical  affairs  are  in  safe  hands. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  hindrances,  some  of  the 
causes  for  the  existing  condition  in  the  vitrified  brick  industry 
today,  and  until  these  hindrances  are  removed  or  remedied, 
so  long  will  the  effect  remain,  to  the  everlasting  detriment  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  system.  Many  of  the  defective 
conditions,  as  I  have  stated,  are  primarily  due  to  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  and  the  initiative 
in  the  resurrection,  if  you  please,  must  he  taken  by  them. 
The  National  Association  of  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  is 
doing  a  noble  work,  and  is  accomplishing  much  good  for  the 
system,  yet  their  efforts  and  all  the  money  involved  are  for 
naught  if  unsupported  by  the  individual  members. 

In  the  eradication  of  the  many  evils  with  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  beset  the  manufacturer  must  learn  to  absolutely  forget 
self  and  selfish  commercial  interests  and  devote  himself  and 
all  of  his  resources  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  system 
as  a  whole,  must  assure  himself  beyond  peradventure  of  a 
doubt  that  the  specifications  and  imposed  conditions  are 
satisfactory,  that  the  engineering  and  supervision  are  ade¬ 
quate,  that  his  materials  are  first  class  and  suitable  for  the 
purpose  intended,  and  that  nothing  is  loaded  and  shipped 
from  the  yards  which  is  not  good  and  does  not  in  every 
respect  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  the  specification.  Must 
assure  himself  that  the  contractor  is  capable  and  honest 


and  that  the  construction  is  first  class  and  conducive  of 
the  best  results.  Then  and  not  until  then  will  the  vitrified 
paving  brick  take  its  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  col¬ 
umn  of  satisfactory  paving  materials.  Then  and  not  until 
then  will  the  vitrified  paving  brick  be  universally  recognized 
and  acknowledged  as  the  only  paving  material  which  satis¬ 
factorily  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  modern  pave¬ 
ment.  Then  and  not  until  then  will  every  street  and  every 
country  road  be  paved  as  it  should  be  with  vitrified  paving 
brick — the  brick  manufacturers’  millennium.  By  first  re¬ 
moving  the  beam  from  his  own  eye  the  brickmaker  will  be 
better  enabled  to  detect  the  mote  in  the  other  fellow’s  eye. 
The  greatest  aid  which  the  brick  manufacturer  can  give  to 
the  system  is  to  refuse  absolutely  to  allow  his  product  to  be 
used  under  faulty  conditions,  to  sell  his  brick  only  under 
conditions  under  which  nothing  hut  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained. 

The  agitation  for  better  streets  and  for  good  roads,  though 
nation  wide,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  the  youngster  is  lusty 
and  healthy  and  bids  fair  to  develop  into  a  sturdy,  strong  and 
vigorous  maturity,  unless  its  growth  and  development  is  hin¬ 
dered  and  stunted  by  the  quality  of  its  early  sustenance.  In 
the  case  of  this  particular  infant,  each  and  every  brick 
manufacturer  should  constitute  himself  a  maternal  guardian, 
a  foster  mother,  and  exert  every  effort  in  providing  good  and 
proper  nourishment  to  encourage  its  growth  and  development. 
Fed  with  good  materials,  nourished  with  good  construction 
and  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  results,  its  growth  and 
development  will  he  such  as  will  make  it  the  pride  and  joy 
of  its  foster  mother’s  heart  and  a  staff  and  comfort  for  her 
declining  years. 


Charles  J.  Deckman,  President  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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BRICK  PAVEMENTS  TO  THE  FRONT! 

Cleveland’s  Unsurpassed  Brick  Streets  to  be  Inspected  by  City  Engineers,  Municipal 
Officers  and  Other  Quests  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  September  17  and  18. 


Standard  Methods  of  Construction  to  Be  Explained  and  Ad¬ 
vantages  Demonstrated. 

N  EPOCH  MAKING  conference  of  city  engineers,  muni¬ 
cipal  officers  and.  paving  brick  manufacturers  is  to  be 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  17  and  18.  The 
word  conference  is  used  advisedly  in  contradistinction  to  con¬ 
vention,  for  the  meeting  is  to  be  chiefly  a  series  of  personally 
conducted  tours  of  inspection,  interspersed  with  occasional  in¬ 
formal  conferences,  luncheons,  dinners,  etc.  In  fact,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting  is  to  afford  an  object  lesson  in  good  roads 
and  permanent  pavements.  No  other  city  in  America  would 
serve  so  well  in  this  conenction  as  Cleveland,  for  that  city, 
with  its  hundreds  of  miles  of  excellent  brick  paved  streets  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  for  the  effective  demonstration  of  the 
superior  excellence  of  brick  pavements  unsurpassed  in  this 
country,  or  any  other,  for  that  matter. 

The  Clay-Worker  has  illustrated  Cleveland’s  brick  streets 
many  times  in  the  past,  so  our  readers  are  familiar  with  their 
perfection,  but  lest  they  forget,  we  again  present  a  photo  of 
one  of  them,  so  smooth  and  clean  that  children  find  roller 
skating  on  them  a  delight.  Such  scenes  could  be  duplicated 


Will  p.  Blair,  Secretary  N.  P.  B,  M,  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


almost  without  limit,  as  visitors  who  participate  in  the  con¬ 
ference  will  observe  in  the  excursions  that  will  be  made  in 
and  about  the  Buckeye  metropolis.  The  main  roads  leading 
from  the  city  to  the  rich  farming  country  all  about  it  are 
paved  with  brick,  making  auto  trips  into  the  rural  districts  de¬ 
lightful  to  an  extent  that  must  be  experienced  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Among  the  visitors  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a 
number  of  representatives  of  the  American  Society  for  Test¬ 
ing  Materials,  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improve¬ 
ments,  and  other  similar  organizations  in  quest  of  specific 
information  relative  to  the  standardization  of  paving  brick 
and  the  methods  of  construction  of  brick  pavements.  Dele¬ 
gates  arriving  Monday  and  Tuesday  will  participate  in  con¬ 
ferences  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  local  brick 
plants  and  other  manufactories,  in  which  they  may  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  number  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  be  accompanied  by  their  wives,  and  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  charge  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  and  will 
see  to  it  that  ample  entertainment  is  afforded — theater  parties, 
shopping  tours,  etc.  Their  escorts  are  requested  to  advise 
Assistant  Secretary  MacDonald  in  advance  of  their  arrival, 
stating  character  of  accommodations  wanted  at  Hotel  Statler, 
and  reservations  will  be  made  accordingly. 

It  will  be  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  the  members  of  the 
N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  to  acquaint  every  visitor  with  the  above  facts. 
Members  of  the  Association  will  gather  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
in  Cleveland,  Monday,  the  15th,  and  after  hearing  the  reports 
of  the  officers  for  the  business  of  the  past  year,  will  organize 
themselves  into  various  glad  hand  committees  to  meet  and 
greet  the  groups  of  city  officials  who  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
Association  on  the  following  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the 
17th  and  18th.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chief  functionaries, 
President  Charles  J.  Deckman,  Secretary  Will  P.  Blair  and 
Assistant  Secretary  H.  H.  MacDonald,  visitors  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  and  shown  every  courtesy  possible  during  the  confer¬ 
ence — a  conference  a-wheel  it  will  be  mostly,  for  the  time 
of  the  visitors  and  entertainers  will  to  a  great  extent  be  spent 
in  automobiles.  A  sufficient  number  of  autos  will  be  supplied 
to  accommodate  all  who  attend.  Every  visitor  will  be  shown 
through  the  beautiful  parks  of  Cleveland  and  the  country 
roads  of  Cuyahoga  county.  They  will  be  shown  many  beau¬ 
tiful  pastoral  scenes,  for  the  brick  paved  highways  wind  over 
the  hills  and  far  away  through  a  fruitful  farming  country. 

Not  only  will  the  visitors  be  shown  perfect  pavements; 
roadwiays  new  and  roadways  old,  including  some  that  have 
been  in  use  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  are  smooth  and 
unimpaired,  though  subject  to  the  heaviest  of  farm  traffic,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  repairs  of  any  sort  worth  mentioning; 
but  they  will  be  shown  how  these  splendid  pavements  have 
been  constructed.  The  element  of  durability  is  what  justifies 
the  claim  that  in  the  final  analysis  brick  pavements  are  the 
cheapest  and  most  economical  pavements. 

As  the  literary  programi  for  the  conference  is  of  minor  con¬ 
sideration,  at  least  none  has  been  announced,  we  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  paving  brick  readers  the  story  on  the 
preceding  pages,  entitled  “The  Paving  Brick  Manufacturer, 
His  Hindrance  and  His  Aid,”  read  at  the  last  Chicago  conven- 
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tion  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  by  E.  P.  Schmidt,  Assistant  Engineer, 
Louisville,  Ky.  It  affords  ample  thought  and  suggestion  for  all 
the  informal  discussion  that  there  will  be  time  for  at  Cleve¬ 
land. 

There  should  be  a  large  attendance,  at  least  every  paving 
brick  manufacturer  in  the  land  should  be  there.  The  meeting 
has  been  widely  advertised,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  should 
be  close  to  the  heart  of  every  taxpayer  throughout  the  land. 
The  standard  method  of  constructing  brick  streets,  the  most 
important  feature  of  which  is  illustrated  on  our  front  cover, 
will  be  brought  home  forcefully  to  every  visitor,  and  in  that 
alone  much  good  may  result.  The  secret  of  good  brick  streets 
lies  in  careful  construction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  fact 
will  sink  deep  in  the  mind  of  every  delegate  and  guest  at  the 
conference. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  BRICK  COMPANY  BEFORE  GRAND 

JURY. 


THE  New  York  county  grand  jury  early  in  the  month  took 
up  the  evidence  in  the  case  against  the  so-called  brick 
trust,  the  Greater  New  York  Brick  Company.  After  hear¬ 
ing  the  evidence,  the  magistrate  sent  the  case  to  the  grand 
jury,  and  when  this  was  written  the  case  was  still  being 
heard,  and  it  was  believed  then  that  it  would  take  three  weeks 
more  to  finish  the  case.  Originally  brought  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual  directors  of  the  concern,  the  matter  was  switched  to  a 
complaint  against  the  company.  And  in  the  latter  manner  it  is 
being  heard. 

Few  who  know  about  this  case  but  deplore  it.  The  Great¬ 
er  New  York  Brick  Company  has  done  more  for  improved 
building  construction  in  the  short  period  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  than  almost  any  other  agency  which  has  appeared  in 
years.  And  it  is  only  a  few  individuals  who  could  not  cut 
prices  as  they  always  had  done  that  caused  the  difficulty.  If 
they  had  kept  out,  the  company  would  have  gone  on  doing 
business  as  it  began,  holding  the  price  of  brick  steady  and 
always  having  a  sufficient  supply  on  hand  to  satisfy  any 
demand. 

In  these  days  a  man  who  has  $10.00  in  his  pocket  at  one 
time,  or  who  is  suspected  of  promoting  a  beneficial  business, 
is  suspected  of  being  a  swindler,  and  if  his  possessions  in¬ 
crease  to  as  much  as  $15.00,  and  he  actually  directs  an  im¬ 
portant  industry,  then,  indeed,  his  name  is  Anathema  and  he 
to  refuse  to  cut  prices.  It  is  now  haled  before  the  grand 
jury  on  charges  of  maintaining  a  monopoly  and  must  answer 
deserves  imprisonment,  or  even  execution.  This  company 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  prosperous  and  impolitic  enough 
for  it.  What  do  the  sane  portion  of  the  American  people 
think  of  these  tendencies?  It  would  seem  to  be  about  time 
they  paused  for  a  moment  to  decide  what  they  do  think. 


The  best  way  to  encourage  that  back-to-the-country  move¬ 
ment  is  to  make  the  roads  good  so  that  the  going  will  be 
easy.  Most  all  the  other  things  desired  will  follow  the  good 
roads,  especially  good  brick  roads. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


UILDING  RECORDS  in  Cleveland  for  the 
month  of  August  were  again  broken,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  city  building  inspec¬ 
tor.  A  total  of  1,113  permits,  representing 
an  expenditure  of  $4,041,970,  is  shown  in  the 
report.  For  August  of  last  year  the  total 
was  only  833  permits,  for  buildings  costing  $2,102,063,  so  that 
the  total  for  this  year  is  considerably  ahead.  To  date,  near¬ 
ly  $12,000,000  has  been  expended  on  buildings  in  Cleveland, 
and  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the  wonderful  record 
made  in  building  in  Cleveland  in  1912  will  be  eclipsed  this 
year. 

During  the  past  month  The  May  Company  secured  a  per¬ 
mit  for  a  structure  to  cost  $2,000,000,  paying  over  $700  into 
the  city  inspector’s  office  in  fees.  The  building  complete  will 
cost  $3,000,000.  It  will  rise  six  stories  above  a  lofty  base¬ 
ment  and  will  extend  from  Euclid  avenue  to  Prospect  avenue, 
a  distance  of  nearly  500  feet.  All  outer  walls,  which  will  be 
of  brick,  will  be  seventeen  inches  thick.  There  will  be 
twenty-three  electric  elevators  and  two  hydraulic  elevators  to 
carry  shoppers  from  floor  to  floor.  The  building  has  been 
planed  by  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Son,  of  Chicago.  H.  S.  Black 
&  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  are  the  general  contractors.  Several  old 
buildings  have  been  wrecked  and  excavation  is  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  the  new  structure. 

Bids  have  been  received  by  G.  Milton  Dyer,  architect,  for 
a  three-story  addition  to  the  Wm.  Taylor  &  Sons  Co.  building 
on  Euclid  avenue.  The  new  structure  will  be  in  the  rear  of 
the  Euclid  avenue  building  and  will  be  of  brick  and  steel  and 
will  be  fireproof  throughout.  A  contract  for  the  work  is  to 
be  let  early  this  month. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  big  addition  to  the  Hotel 
Euclid,  which  is  located  at  Euclid  avenue  and  East  14th 
street.  The  new  structure  will  give  the  hotel  200  additional 
rooms  and  will  be  ten  stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  about 
sixty  feet  in  East  14th  street. 

A  building  costing  $100,000  is  planned  for  Rocky  River  at 
the  point  where  the  big  high  level  concrete  bridge  now  spam 
the  gorge.  The  building,  which  will  be  on  a  hillside,  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  storage  and  warehouse  and  will  have  ac¬ 
commodations  for  about  2,000  boats,  large  and  small.  The 
structure  will  by  58x200  feet  in  size  and  will  be  ten  stories 
high,  with  a  frontage  on  the  big  bridge,  where  there  will 
face  seven  stories.  It  will  be  constructed  of  concrete  and 
brick,  with  a  wide  bridge  frontage  finished  in  ornamental 
terra  cotta  and  face  brick.  The  building  is  being  erected  by 
Mathews  &  Gilbert,  real  estate  operators  in  the  Williamson 
building,  Cleveland. 

A  new  labor  temple  costing  $120,000  is  to  be  erected  by 
the  labor  unions  of  Cleveland  on  property  owned  by  the 
unions  on  Eagle  avenue,  near  East  9th  street.  It  will  be  of 
brick  and  concrete  construction  and  will  be  the  home  of  more 
than  fifty  labor  organizations  in  Cleveland.  The  new  building 
will  contain  a  large  auditorium  and  meeting  rooms.  The 
ground  floor  will  be  used  as  a  library.  Training  schools  for 
different  crafts  will  be  instituted  in  the  temple,  and  it  will 
be  made  useful  to  members  generally. 

The  Polish  Alliance  of  Ohio  will  erect  a  three-story  steel 
and  brick  building  at  Forman  avenue  and  Broadway  to  be 
used  as  state  headquarters.  The  new  structure,  besides  con¬ 
taining  offices,  will  have  lodge  and  meeting  rooms,  an  assem¬ 
bly  hall  and  gymnasium.  The  new  building  will  be  started 
this  fall  and  rushed  to  completion. 

For  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years,  union  bricklayers  in 
Cleveland  all  belong  to  one  union.  The  Jewish  local  of  brick¬ 
layers  has  amalgamated  with  the  union  holding  a  charter  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  ends  a  warfare  be¬ 
tween  local  unions  which  has  existed  for  many  years. 

A  new  fire  and  police  station  for  the  city  of  Lakewood,  a 
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suburb  of  Cleveland,  is  to  be  erected  at  once  from  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  John  Warner,  architect.  The  building  is  86x46  feet 
in  size  and  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  It  will  be  two 
stories  high  and  will  cost  $25,000. 

The  Euclid  Brick  and  Supply  Company  will  erect  a  one- 
story  brick  addition  to  its  plant  at  905  East  119th  street 
32x130  feet  in  size  and  costing  several  thousand  dollars.  It 
will  be  used  as  a  warehouse  in  connection  with  the  company’s 
increasing  business. 

The  Alliance  Clay  Product  Company,  of  Alliance,  O.,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $50,(>“0  to  $200,000  and  will  in¬ 
crease  its  business  facilities  immediately. 

A  group  of  seven  large  buildings  which  will  enable  the 
company  to  double  and  perhaps  triple  its  output  in  Cleveland 
is  being  planned  for  the  Farr  Brick  Company  by  the  Forest 
City  Engineering  Company.  The  group  is  to  be  erected  ad¬ 
joining  the  company’s  plant  at  3325  Independence  Road.  The 


making  machinery,  repressers  and  conveyors  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  plant.  W.  F.  Anderson,  Mars,  Pa.,  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


THE  BRITISH  POTTERY  TRADE. 


Consul  Robert  S.  S.  Bergh,  of  Burslem,  England,  in  a 
special  report  on  the  British  pottery  industry,  says  that 
trade  with  the  Staffordshire  pottery  during  1912  was  fairly 
satisfactory,  even  though  a  strike  in  the  coal  industry  in¬ 
terfered  with  operations  for  a  while.  The  exports  of  earthen 
china  and  glass  fell  off  during  March  and  April,  the  period 
of  the  strike,  but  for  the  balance  of  the  year  they  did  very 
well.  Indeed,  the  business  done  during  the  year  seems  to 
constitute  a  record,  as  there  was  a  decidedly  lively  trade 
the  last  half.  The  total  exports  of  the  trade  for  the  year 
run  to  practically  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  earthenware. 


A  Properly  Constructed  Brick  Street  In  Cleveland,  “So  Smooth  and  Clean  That  Children  Find  Roller 

Skating  on  Them  A  Delight.”  See  Page  283. 


buildings  alone  are  to  cost  more  than  $20,000  and  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  brickmaking  equipment  which  will  cost  that  much 
more.  One  of  the  buildings  is  to  be  a  machine  room  60x60 
feet  in  size  and  fireproof  throughout.  There  will  be  four 
buildings  for  weighing  the  brick.  Each  of  these  will  be 
32x125  feet  in  size  and  fireproof.  In  addition  there  will  be 
two  kiln  sheds,  each  62x450  feet  in  size.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  for 
some  years  sales  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Building  Supply 
Company,  recently  severed  his  connection  with  that  firm  to 
become  general  sales  agent  for  the  Farr  Brick  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  new  Leader  building.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  already 
made  arrangements  to  dispose  of  the  increased  output  of  the 
company.  A.  Buckeye. 


J.  H.  Bennett,  434  Fourth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  has  taken 
over  the  works  of  the  Mars  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Mars, 
pa.,  with  a  present  daily  capacity  .of  25,000  building  brick. 
Mr.  Bennett  contemplates  the  installation  of  additional  brick- 


while  the  aggregate  export  was  nearly  fourteen  million.  One 
of  the  features  noticed  in  the  report  is  the  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  trade  with  Canada.  The  total  shipments  to 
Canada  for  the  year  amounted  to  a  little  over  two  and  one- 
fourth  million,  as  compared  to  a  little  less  than  two  million 
the  previous  year.  It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that 
trade  between  the  American  potteries  and  Canada  is  a  little 
over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  which  shows  the  British  pot¬ 
teries  holding  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Canadian  trade. 
The  indications  are  that  they  have  gained  some  in  this  trade 
as  compared  to  the  United  States  shipments  up  there,  but 
in  reality  there  has  been  a  big  increase  in  our  own  pottery 
trade  with  Canada  the  past  year  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
purchases  from  England.  Moreover,  it  is  a  feature  of  the 
Canadian  trade  that  it  is  a  growing  one  which  looks  as  if  it. 
will  mean  a  bigger  business  the  present  year  both  for  the 
British  potteries  and  the  potteries  in  the  United  States  ship¬ 
ping  in  that  market. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


^WITHSTANDING  the  stringent 
money  situation  that  is  still  supposed 
to  prevail  throughout  the  country, 
the  building  situation  all  along  the 
Pacific  coast  appears  to  be  not  only 
good,  but  improving.  With  the  sin¬ 
gle  exception  of  Seattle,  every  im¬ 
portant  center  on  the  Pacific  coast 
made  a  very  decided  gain  for  August 
as  compared  with  the  month  preced¬ 
ing.  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and 
Portland  made  the  largest  propor¬ 
tionate  gains.  San  Francisco  (in¬ 
cluding  over  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  municipal  work) 
made  a  gain  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter,  or  about  100 
per  cent.;  Oakland  made  a  gain  of  over  $600,000,  or  practi¬ 
cally  100  per  cent.;  Portland  shows  a  gain  of  over  $400,000, 
or  nearly  fifty  per  cent.;  San  Diego  made  a  gain  of  two  and 
three-quarters  per  cent.,  or  more  than  fifty  per  cent.;  and 
Los  Angeles  made  a  gain  of  about  $175,000,  or  about  five  per 
cent.  Seattle  shows  a  loss  of  over  $800,000,  or  considerably 
more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  but  this  showing  is  due  largely  to 
the  unusually  large  showing  of  the  month  of  July  rather  than 
to  any  great  drop  in  August.  As  compared  with  the  August 
for  the  year  preceding  Seattle  showed  a  slight  gain. 

Builders  here  are  greatly  encouraged  with  the  showing 
made  so  far  this  year.  Exclusive  of  the  several  millions  of 
construction  work  made  by  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
Company,  the  record  shows  a  total  of  building  construction 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  of  over  $21,000,000,  or 
a  gain  of  nearly  $3,000,000  over  the  first  eight  months  of 
1912.  According  to  the  official  figures  which  have  just  been 
given  out,  the  contracts  for  brick  buildings  during  August 
amount  to  $867,321  as  compared  with  $712,837  for  frame  con¬ 
struction,  $144,143  for  repairs  and  alterations  and  $1,089,279 
for  municipal  work,  the  latter  being  largely  for  brick  and 
stone  construction. 

Advices  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  show  that  in  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  of  building  going  on  there,  there  is  an  un¬ 
usual  proportion  of  brick  used.  In  the  early  days  nearly  all 
building,  both  for  residence  and  business  purposes  in  and 
about  Phoenix,  was  of  adobe;  now,  lumber  being  still  too  high 
for  ordinary  use,  brick  has  replaced  adobe  for  the  general  run 
of  buildings.  While  the  Southern  California  bungalow  type 
of  house  is  very  popular  in  Phoenix,  nearly  all  such  con¬ 
struction  there  is  done  in  stuccoed  brick  instead  of  lumber. 
Fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  building  permits  are  for 
brick  buildings,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  con¬ 
crete,  aggregating  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
frame,  aggregating  only  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  brick  consumption  in  Phoenix  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  year  reached  a  total  of  nearly  five 
and  one-half  millions. 

N.  Clark  &  Son,  brick  manufacturers  of  San  Francisco 
and  Alameda,  Cal.,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  entertained  the  San 
Francisco  Architectural  Club  and  a  few  other  invited  guests 
at  their  brick  factory  and  pottery  plant  in  the  latter  city. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were  present. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons  report  a  good  demand  for  architectural 
terra  cotta  all  along  the  coast.  Among  the  more  important 
contracts  recently  secured  by  this  company  are  the  terra 
cotta  for  the  Warring  apartments  in  this  city  and  the  Pit- 
tock  block  in  Portland. 

On  September  3rd  bids  were  opened  by  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Public  Works  for  the  terra  cotta  and  masonry  work 
on  San  Francisco’s  new  city  hall.  Hogberg  &  Ludwig,  of 
this  city,  were  the  lowest  bidders,  their  bid  being  $119,800. 
The  preliminary  estimates  for  the  work  placed  it  at  $110,000, 


The  seven  bids  received  were  taken  under  advisement  by  the 
board. 

Among  the  larger  buildings  planned  for  immediate  con¬ 
struction  which  will  require  considerable  amounts  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta  are  the  $120,000  Science  Museum  for  Golden 
Gate  Park,  which  will  be  steel,  stone  and  brick,  with  stone 
or  terra  cotta  facing,  and  the  San  Francisco  Auditorium,  to 
be  erected  at  Fillmore  and  Chestnut  streets,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  one  million  dollars,  by  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  Company. 

The  United  Materials  Company,  handlers  of  brick  and 
other  clay  products,  report  a  drop  in  the  price  of  common 
brick,  the  present  figure  being  $6.50.  This  has,  however, 
been  accompanied  by  no  weakening  of  the  market  as  far  as 
the  demand  is  concerned.  In  fact,  the  movement,  both  locally 
and  to  other  points  along  the  coast,  is  now  better  than  for 
some  time.  During  August  the  company  shipped  to  northern 
ports  not  less  than  1,300,000  brick  from  the  plant  of  the 
Port  Costa  Brick  Company. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  representative  in  this  city  of  the  McNear 
Brick  Company,  reports  that  the  month  of  August  was  the 
best  the  brick  men  have  had  in  many  months.  The  demand 
is  picking  up  somewhat  right  along,  and  a  good  fall  is  in 
prospect. 

C.  Hidecker,  of  this  city,  is  now  looking  after  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  lone  Fire  Brick  Company.  He  reports  a  fair 
demand  with  good  prospects. 

Some  very  large  drainage  propositions  are  being  worked 
up  in  Southern  California,  notably  near  Oxnard,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  drain  12,445  acres,  and  near  Riverside,  where 
upwards  of  a  thousand  acres  are  to  be  drained.  So  far  as  is 
given  out,  ditches  will  be  relied  on  for  this  work,  and  appar¬ 
ently  none  of  the  drain  tile  manufacturers  have  attempted  to 
show  the  promoters  the  greater  permanence  and  other  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  use  of  drain  tile  as  compared  with  ditches. 
Some  years  ago  W.  W.  Mackie,  an  employe  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  the  federal  government,  demonstrated 
the  successful  use  of  drain  tile  in  land  rendered  useless  by 
seepage  near  Fresno,  but  his  work  has  apparently  not  been 
followed  up. 

The  old  plant  of  the  Richmond  Brick  Company,  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Cal.,  which  has  been  closed  for  several  years,  has  now 
been  reopened  under  the  management  of  J.  H.  Curry.  Both 
common  and  tapestry  brick  will  be  turned  out. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  engage 
in  the  making  of  brick  and  other  clay  products.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  H.  B.  Kreitzer,  R.  P.  Bradley  and  others. 

Owners  of  clay  deposits  near  Pentz,  in  Butte  county,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  are  making  preliminary  investigations  looking  to  the 
putting  in  of  a  pressed  brick  factory  on  the  property. 

J.  W.  Davis  is  preparing  to  put  in  a  plant  at  Riverbank, 
Cal.,  for  the  making  of  common  and  pressed  brick. 

A  good  deal  of  brick  and  sewer  work  is  going  on  at  the 
smaller  towns  of  Southern  California,  and  some  plants  are 
being  started  that  have  been  closed  for  some  time.  J.  Y. 
Parker,  manager  of  the  Long  Beach  Brick  Company,  of  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  reports  that  his  company  will  furnish  the  brick 
for  the  new  Union  High  School  building  at  Huntington  Park. 
The  company  also  has  a  number  of  other  contracts  of  greater 
or  less  importance.  H.  H.  Peterson,  a  brick  man  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley,  is  reopening  an  old  brick  plant  at  Holtville  in 
that  section,  and  is  making  a  number  of  improvements. 

The  New  Mexico  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Gallup,  N.  M., 
is  now  making  repairs  and  improvements  in  its  plant,  and 
is  preparing  for  a  good  busy  season.  The  company  has 
completed  several  kilns  and  has  work  ahead  for  some  time 
to  come.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  5,  1913. 


It  is  work  time  now,  the  vacation  season  is  over,  and 
the  man  that  can  not  find  work  must  be  running  away 
from  it,  for  there  is  plenty  doing  on  all  sides. 


■eceiver  has  been  appointed  to  conserve  the  estate  and  operate  .  At  Madlson  avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  street  an  office  build- 
he  plants.  Process  of  erection  which  is  all  white  terra  cotta 

“The  company  has  the  largest  amount  of  unfilled  orders  above  the  second  or  third  floor.  The  decorative  features  are 

■n  its  books  in  its  entire  history,  and  the  demand  for  this  prod-  Very  elaborate  and  the  building  itself  is  not  unlike  marble  in 

ct  over  the  entire  south  will  warrant  the  steady  operation  of  aPPearance. 

he  plant,  while  a  plan  of  reorganization  is  being  worked  out  F'orty'Second  street,  near  Broadway,  a  high  building  is 

o  provide  the  necessary  capital  to  put  the  institution  on  a  UP>  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  white  terra  cotta,  and 

elf-sustaining  basis.  tbe  scheme  of  decoration  is  very  attractive.  Of  course,  there 

“Every  contract  on  the  books  will  be  carried  out  without  are  manT  others  in  which  white  terra  cotta  is  used  very  ex- 

elay  and  the  large  force  of  employes  kept  busy.  tensively  and  gives  the  building  a  distinction  otherwise  un- 

“The  receiver,  Mr.  Edward  Hiller,  is  a  thoroughly  prac-  obtainable,  and  the  decorations  possible  with  terra  cotta  far 

ical  brick  man,  and  will  have  the  confidence  and  co-operation  exceed  those  with  any  other  material,  while  permanency  is 

f  all  parties  concerned.  no  longer  in  doubt.  Expensive  preservative  applications  are 

An  appraisal  of  the  property  made  not  long  since  by  one  npt„r  „  ,,  . 

f  the  most  reputable  appraisal  companies  in  America  indi-  a  co  a  is  used,  while  marble  and 

ates  that  it  is  worth  over  double  the  amount  of  its  bonded  some  other  varieties  of  building  stone  are  often  found  to  be 

nd  floating  indebtedness,  and  the  plants  are  being  operated  deteriorating  after  a  few  years  and  some  preservative  process 

a  a  good,  profitable  basis;  so  I  feel  assured  that  the  receiver  is  necessary  to  prevent  destruction. 

ill  be  able  to  work  it  out  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  With  fireproof  partitions  and  floors,  brick  walls,  with 


;iartment  houses,  stores  and  handsome  residences,  but  by  rea-  .  6  an§erous  weathering  processes  to  which  all  stone  build- 

in  of  its  extensive  trade  in  such  cities  as  Atlanta,  Savannah,  inSs  are  subject,  particularly  in  the  damp  climate  which 

ew  Orleans,  Memphis,  Meridian,  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  characterizes  New  York, 
ampa,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  small  cities,  served  to  ad¬ 
vise  Birmingham  products,  but  has  caused  a  constant  flow  WORDS  OF  PRAISE  FOR  THE  FROST  LINE 

outside  money  into  our  local  banks  and  jobbing  houses  _ 


ose  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  situated  at  the  crossing 
the  ways,  where  the  commercial  caravans  of  the  then  MEMBERS  OF  BUILDERS’  EXCHANGE  FROLIC, 

lown  world  mingled  in  a  confused  vortex  of  humanity,  were  - 

no  degree  its  equal  for  heterogeneous  combinations.  The  Dayton,  O.,  Builders’  Exchange  held  its  annual  outing 

And  its  growth:  Statistics  show  that  even  now,  when  August  7,  at  Millers  Grove.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the 


And  who  is  responsible?  The  enterprising  citizen  who  the  affair  as  they  formed  the  committee  on  arrangements. 
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SILVER  GRAY  ROOFING  TILES.  In  order  to  make  either 
yellow  or  red  burning  roofing  tiles  silver  gray  or  gray  black, 
it  is  practical  to  apply  a  slip  of  ochre  or  manganese  when  the 
tiles  are  leather  hard.  This  slip  should  be  burned  according  to 
the  clay,  but  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  with  reducing 
fire  between  cones  5-10.  Another  method  will  be  to  make  a 
slip  from  clay  and  suitable  pigment,  and  burnt  at  low  tem¬ 
perature  of  cone  010.  To  use  the  burnt  ware  for  such  purposes 
is  only  advisable  when  they  are  off  color,  and  if  they  cannot 
pass  as  first  class  material.  The  application  of  the  slip  to 
burnt  tile,  is  the  easiest  method  of  all. — Sprechsaal  No.  28, 
1913. 


LAMINATION  PREVENTION.  In  order  to  overcome  lam¬ 
ination  of  the  clay  column  before  it  reaches  the  mouth  piece  of 
the  auger  machine  Dominik  Janiczeck  has  obtained  an  Aus¬ 
trian  patent  under  number  58075.  The  patent  states  that  the 
application  consists  of  two  small  wheels  with  spokes,  which 
are  placed  between  the  nozzle  o$  the  auger  machine  and  the 
brick  die.  The  wheels  are  rotated  by  the  pressure  of  the  clay 


Prevention  Wheels  for  Lamination. 


column  and  in  order  to  make  these  wheels  operate  uniformly 
two  small  gear  wheels  can  be  attached  at  the  outside.  The 
cut  shown  herewith  gives  the  sections  of  the  wheels,  and  also 
a  front  view. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  77,  1913. 


DRY  PRESS  METHOD  FOR  ROOFING  TILES.  The  use 
of  the  dry  press  process  for  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles 
has  so  far  not  been  employed  in  any  of  the  large  factories. 
The\  trouble  (Of  the  making  of  dry  pressed  brick  is  still  more  in¬ 
tensified  in  the  making  of  thin  roofing  tiles.  In  some  instances 
a  clay  may  have  been  found  which  would  give  some  result 
in  dry  pressing  for  roofing  tiles,  but  the  trouble  of  drying  such 
tiles,  and  handling  the  same  after  being  dried  and  ready  for 
the  kiln  is  another  great  drawback.  It  is  much  better  to 
make  tiles  by  the  stiff  mud  process,  and  better  results  will  be 
obtained.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable  to  use  the  dry  press 
for  making  roofing  tiles. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  81,  1913. 


THE  ENGLISH  KAOLIN  TRADE.  Along  the  Coast  line 
in  Cornwall  at  the  stations  Burnynblow  and  St.  Autell  kaolin 
or  socalled  “English  Clina  Clay”  is  considered  the  main  ship¬ 
ping.  It  is  about  150  years  age  since  this  kaolin  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  it  has  furnished  a  very  good  occupation  for  the 
numerous  inhabitatnts  of  that  section.  For  three  generations 
the  kaolin  trade  has  been  in  the  hands  of  over  100  dealers, 
who  have  made  quite  a  fortune  out  of  that  business.  The  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  price  have  been  steadily  raised,  as  new  fields 
for  the  use  of  this  kaolin  are  found.  In  Devonshire  and  Dor¬ 


set  and  also  in  Bretagne  good  deposits  of  china  clay  hav< 
been  found,  but  they  do  not  compare  in  magnitude  to  those  o 
Cornwall.  William  Cookworthy  discovered  this  kaolin  firs 
in  1756,  but  it  was  only  in  1840  that  the  trade  assumed  greatei 
proportions.  The  best  kaolin  sells  at  28  shillings  ($7.00)  pei 
metric  ton.  The  lower  grade  sells  for  between  12  and  16  shil 
ling  ($3.00  to  $4.00)  according  to  quality.  One-third  of  th( 
total  production  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  the  bal 
ance  is  used  by  all  European  countries.  The  total  export  las 
year  was  751,000  tons,  which  was  an  increase  of  14  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year. — Zentrallblatt  fur  BauKeramik  No 
838,  1913. 

NEW  HOLLOW  TILE  FLOOR  BLOCK.  So  far  mostlj 
straight  partition  tile  have  been  used  for  floor  block  in  con 
nection  with  concrete  hollow  floors,  and  the  hollow  tile  here 
with  shown,  has  several  important  features.  It  has  a  key 
wedge  shape  which  will  hold  the  concrete  better,  and  in  as 
much  as  the  load  is  more  evenly  distributed,  the  floor  can  be 


/=v. & •  ^ 

Woerner  Hollow  Tile. 

made  lighter.  This  tile  is  patented  in  Germany  under  number 
240007,  and  are  called  Woerner  Hollow  Tile. 


DUTY  RESTRICTION  ON  FIRE  BRICK  INTO  CANADA. 
The  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Customs  made  an  order  re¬ 
cently  restricting  further  the  free  importation  of  fire  brick  in¬ 
to  the  Dominion.  This  is  the  third  change  in  the  fire  brick 
tariff.  Formerly  fire  brick  were  free  of  duty,  but  by  order  of 
March  20,  1907,  fire  brick  valued  at  $10  or  more  per  1000  were 
only  admitted  free  under  tariff  item  281.  By  subsequent  order 
of  May  8,  1908,  this  privilege  of  free  admission  was  further 
restricted  to  fire  brick  valued  at  more  than  $13  per  1000,  and 
this  new  order  still  further  restricts  the  free  admission  into 
Canada  of  fire  brick,  and  only  those  which  have  a  value  of 
$19.50  at  the  nlace  of  export  will  be  admitted  free.  Fire  brick 
(9x414x214  inches)  of  a  value  of  $19.50  or  less  at  the  place  of 
export,  are  classed  as  equal  to  brick  made  in  Canada  and  are 
subject  according  to  tariff  item  282  with  2214  per  cent,  duty 
Locomotive  block,  and  boiler  linings  are  assessed  the  same 
duty.  This  restriction  is  to  protect  the  home  industry  of  Can 
ada,  and  with  the  recent  developments  of  the  fire  brick  indus 
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try,  especially  in  the  Western  part,  such  as  Medicine  Hat  and 
Clayburn,  this  new  order  will  greatly  benefit  these  fire  brick 
plants. — Sprechsaal  No.  32,  1913. 


ANCIENT  PERSIAN  BRICK.  Mr.  Alexander  Bigot  report¬ 
ed  at  the  Academy  of  Inscription  and  Literature  that  the  Per¬ 
sian  brick  which  were  found  recently  had  been  investigated, 
and  they  proved  to  contain  over  four-fifths  of  sand  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  was  lime.  But  they  had  no  clay  particles  in  their  com¬ 
position.  Some  reddish  brick  were  also  examined,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  were  not  glazed,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
were  made  of  clay  intermixed  with  lime.  He  has  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  industry  as  carried  on  by  the 
Persians  about  500  years  B.  C.  was  not  a  ceramic  industry  as 
has  been  supposed  to  be,  but  an  industry  of  lime  mixtures, 
so  high  in  art  and  perfection,  that  it  has  not  been  possible  up 
to  the  present  date 'even  to  imitate  or  reproduce  same  to  any 
extent. — Revue  Generale  de  Ceramique  No.  7,  1913. 


PROFITS  OF  POROUS  TILE  MANUFACTURING.  The 
partition  tile  industry  is  still  little  known,  and  it  is  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  large  profits  which  can  be  made.  The 
tile  are  made  like  a  book  form  about  19  V2  inches  long,  9% 
inches  high,  and  2 %  inches  thick.  The  cost  of  installation  is 
figured  at  1585  marks  of  which  585  marks  represents  the  die 
and  the  cutting  table,  while  1000  marks  is  figured  for  boards. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  is  divided  as  follows,  for  50,000 


blocks: 

Twenty  per  cent,  depreciation  of  1585  marks .  317  marks 

Contract  work  inclusive  burning,  50  marks  per 

1000  . 2500  marks 

Mixing  material  to  make  tile  porous .  500  marks 

Fuel,  3  marks  per  1000 .  150  marks 

Interest  on  the  installation  of  1585  marks,  5  per 

cent .  79  marks 


Total  cost . 3467  marks 

These  tiles  are  made  so  that  8  pieces  will  make  a  square 


meter  (10%  square  feet).  The  selling  price  of  such  tiles  is 
from  1.50  to  2.00  marks  per  square  meter.  The  50  thousand 
tile  will  therefore  bring  9375  marks,  which  is  a  big  profit  on 
little  investment.  (One  mark  equals  24  cents). — Deut.  Topf 
&  Z.  Z.  No.  55,  1913. 


FIREPROOF  CLAY  COOKING  WARE.  Most  fireproof 
cooking  ware  consists  of  a  yellow  burning  clay  of  a  sandy 
nature  intermixed  with  high  grade  fire  clay.  All  this  class  of 
pottery  is  burnt  twice,  once  for  the  biscuit  burning  which 
takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  about  cone  Olla-OlOa,  while 
the  glost  burning  is  done  at  cone  07a.  The  glaze  is  usually  a 
transparent  glaze  with  small  quantities  of  lead.  According 
to  the  German  law,  lead  glazes  must  be  so  compounded  that 
when  they  are  boiled  for  one-half  hour  with  a  four  per  cent, 
solution  of  acetic  acid,  they  should  not  show  any  lead  reaction. 
The  bodies  for  such  ware  can  be  made  as  follows:  Yellow 
burning  clay  80  parts,  plastic  fire  clay  20  parts,  or  a  mixture 
of  60  parts  of  yellow  clay,  30  parts  of  plastic  fire  clay,  and  10 
parts  of  ground  grog  which  passes  a  16  mesh  screen.  The 
glaze  can  be  made  of  red  lead  160  parts,  feldspar  55  parts, 
whiting  10  parts,  flint  60  parts,  and  witherite  20  parts.  A  lead 
free  glaze  consists  of  a  frit  made  of  100  parts  of  borax,  150 
parts  of  boracic  acid,  25  parts  of  whiting,  50  parts  of  potash 
carbonate  and  50  parts  of  witherite.  The  glaze  proper  is 
made  of  100  parts  of  this  frit  ground  fine,  and  10  parts  of  kao¬ 
lin.  A  white  engobe  or  lining  for  such  ware  is  made  of  50 
parts  of  flint,  10  parts  of  feldspar,  10  parts  of  whiting,  60 
parts  of  kaolin,  and  25  parts  of  plastic  white  burning  clay,  so 
called  ball  clay. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  29,  1913. 


Yhich  shall  it  be,  one-cent  postage,  or  better  service? 
The  agitators  are  after  some  kind  of  a  change,  so  it  is  up 
to  the  public  to  give  voice  about  its  wants. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 


vc  scionrt  tm 


HERE  has  been  some  cessation  recently  in 
heavy  call  for  brick  which  has  been  prevalent 
here  all  summer.  Brick  concerns  are  all  run¬ 
ning  at  capacity  and  are  beginning  to  accumu¬ 
late  some  stock.  Earlier  in  the  season  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  lay  in  any  supplies  as 
the  supply  was  exhausted  by  the  demand.  The  brick  trade 
throughout  the  season  has  been  a  little  quieter  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  Residence  building  has  been  unusually  heavy  in  Toledo 
this  season  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  so  many 
brick  were  used  in  residence  construction  in  Toledo  as  at  the 
present  time,  but  for  all  this  the  volume  of  brick  selling  has 
been  less  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  less  large  com¬ 
mercial,  factory  and  school  buildings  going  up  than  were 
erected  last  season.  The  year  1912  was  a  record  year  for  all 
classes  of  building  in  Toledo.  Two  immense  high  schools 
were  erected  as  well  as  some  smaller  school  structures  and 
the  factory  improvements  were  numerous  and  there  were 
many  large  investment  structures.  Prices  are  holding  firm 
and  a  better  business  is  looked  for  with  the  opening  of  fall 
trade. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  street  paving  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  which  has  brought  a  strong  call  for  paving 
brick.  Prices  remain  the  same  as  they  have  been  throughout 
the  season. 

Harris  &  Tansey  were  recently  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  paving  of  Wayne  street.  The  materials  to  be  used  are  vit¬ 
rified  brick  with  six  inches  concrete  foundation,  asphalt  filler 
and  Berea  curb.  The  contract  price  was  $41,297.90. 

The  Vinton  Brick  Co  ,  an  incorporated  company,  was  re¬ 
cently  organized  and  the  large  brick  plant  at  Vinton,  O.,  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  concern.  The  plant  will  be  operated  at  Vinton 
and  the  offices  will  be  located  at  Dayton,  O.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  S.  J.  Beach,  of  Pittsburgh; 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  W.  L.  Weems,  of  Dayton, 
O.;  secretary,  Ira  A.  Beeghly,  of  Dayton;  Robert  F.  Weems, 
an  Indiana  editor,  treasurer.  The  officers,  together  with 
Charles  G.  Jackson,  of  Union,  O.,  were  elected  directors.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  Dayton.  The  factory  owned  by  the  Vin¬ 
ton  Brick  Co.,  covers  30  acres  of  ground,  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  brick  and  clayworking  machinery  and  has  a  capacity 
of  40,000  brick  a  day.  Paving  brick  and  fancy  building  brick 
will  be  manufactured.  A  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern  is  the  encouragement  of  smaller  contractors  to  go  after 
more  contracts  requiring  the  product  of  this  factory,  and  con¬ 
templates  the  extension  of  financial  aid  to  such  contractors 
which  will  result  in  a  saving  of  time  and  money.  The  offices 
of  the  company  will  be  located  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  Dayton,  O. 

Ross  McMinn  and  George  Hromada,  employes  of  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Brick,  a  Summit  county  concern,  were  caught  in  a  cave-in 
recently  and  buried  alive.  Their  bodies  were  recovered  three 
hours  later. 


W.  E.  Bock  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  $12,000  brick  and 
stone  factory  building  in  West  Toledo.  The  building  is  to  be 
a  one-story  structure  62x225  feet.  George  B.  Rhinefrank  is 
the  architect  who  is  taking  bids  on  the  work. 

Saturday,  August  23,  was  a  big  day  for  the  members  of  the 
Toledo  Builders’  Exchange  and  their  families.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  outing  at  Sugar  Island.  The  members 
of  the  exchange  were  joined  by  the  Toledo  lumbermen  and 
2,700  persons  were  in  attendance.  The  trip  was  made  on  the 
steamer  Greyhound  and  the  affair  was  enlivened  by  all  sorts 
of  contests,  the  tug-of-war  being  the  most  momentous.  A  pic¬ 
nic  dinner  was  served  under  the  forest  trees  which  shade  the 
island  and  the  merry-go-round,  pony  carriages,  swings  and 
bathing  beach  all  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

T.  O.  D. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Passing  of  Frank  B.  McAvoy. 

Dear  Randall: 

A  formal  newspaper  notice  that  escaped  my  attention  un¬ 
til  after  the  funeral  services,  announced  the  death  last  week 
of  Frank  B.  McAvoy.  To  you  and  to  many  of  your  active  asso¬ 
ciates  in  N.  B.  M.  A.  affairs  of  a  decade  ago,  this  cannot  fail 
to  recall  the  picture  of  a  bright,  active,  alert  young  brick- 
maker  prominent  in  many  of  our  meetings. 

Big,  hearty  and  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for  his  job  that 
gave  much  promise  of  achievement,  Frank  B.  McAvoy  pos¬ 
sessed  in  large  measure  a  loyalty  in  his  affections  and  to  his 
friends  than  won  and  held  their  regard. 

That  the  closing  years  of  his  life  were  saddened  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  cannot  make  us  regret  his  release  will  not 
lessen  our  recollection  of  affectionate  regard. 

J.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

Philadelphia,  August  27,  1913. 


The  Fire  at  the  Plant  of  the  Illinois  Tterra-Cotta  Lumber  Co. 

Not  so  Serious  as  Reported. 

Editor  “Clay-Worker”: 

We  have  noticed  a  report  in  your  August  number,  that  the 
fire  that  occurred  at  our  factory  in  Pullman  involved  the  loss 
of  $150,000.00,  and  we  are  writing  this  to  let  you  know  that  the 
insurance  companies  settled  this  loss  for  $2,777.00,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  loss  of  a  freight  car.  The  building  that  was  burned 
was  filled  with  sawdust,  none  of  which  was  even  charred.  The 
factory  proper  is  built  of  brick  and  steel,  and  the  windows  on 
the  exposed  sides  are  of  metal  wired  glass.  The  fire  occurred 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  factory  started  up  on  Monday, 
as  usual. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  W.  Beidler,  President. 

Chicago,  August  26,  1913. 


Continuous  Kilns  Commended. 

Editor  “The  Clay-Worker”: 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  by  an  article  in  your 
August  issue  by  F.  W.  Dennis  on  “Continuous  vs.  Down-Draft 
Kilns,”  its  most  notable  feature  being,  seemingly,  the  amount 
of  misinformation  conveyed.  I  quote  as  follows: 

“First,  a  continuous  kiln  to  burn  50,000  a  day  and  get  cool 
enough  to  load  out  the  same  day  would  have  to  be  a  large 
kiln,  each  chamber  to  hold  not  less  than  50,000.  This  size  kiln 
would  cost  about  $100,000,  allowing  $6.00  per  thousand  for 
common  brick  in  the  construction.” 

While  continuous  kilns,  like  all  others,  usually  cost  more 
to  build  than  is  estimated  by  the  parties  who  have  the  kiln 
right  to  sell,  the  writer  is  prepared  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  statement.  A  continuous  kiln,  of  the  most  approved 
and  modern  construction,  a  kiln  that  should  last  at  least 
twenty  years  with  no  great  expense  for  repairs,  and  capable 
under  the  correct  handling  of  turning  out  50,000  hard-burned 
brick  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  can  be  built  and  placed 
under  fireproof  roof  for  considerably  less  than  $100,000. 

Passing  over  the  statement  that  “a  round  kiln  to  hold 
100,000  brick  would  cost  $1,600  to  build,”  certainly  a  very  con¬ 


servative  estimate,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  four  double¬ 
arch  down-draft  kilns,  sufficient  to  turn  out  50,000  brick  a  day, 
can  be  built  for  only  $16,000.  Anyone  experienced  in  the  cost 
of  kiln  building  knows  the  absurdity  of  this  claim  unless  the 
builder  resorts  to  the  most  flimsy  and  temporary  form  of  con¬ 
struction. 

At  our  plant,  the  Albion  Shale  Brick  Company,  where  we 
have  a  continuous  kiln  of  the  Haigh  type,  we  have  not  yet 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  but  it  is  something  to 
be  able  to  say  that  we  have  not  in  burning  several  million 
builders  and  pavers  turned  out  a  single  wagon-load  of  unsala¬ 
ble  brick. 

If  given  a  good  quality  of  two-inch  screenings  for  side  firing 
and  coal  dust  or  good  pea  coal  for  the  top  firing,  with  brick 
set  well  dried,  our  burner  experiences  no  difficulty  in  produc¬ 
ing  well  vitrified  seven-pound  brick,  with  only  fifty  hours 
firing,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  brick  to  500  pounds  of  coal.  Can 
anybody  do  better  than  this? 

It  can  be  admitted  that  almost  every  type  of  kiln  has  some¬ 
thing  to  recommend  it,  but  for  economy  of  operation  it- must 
be  admitted  by  all  familiar  with  the  facts  that  a  continuous 
kiln  heads  the  list.  At  our  plant  we  burn  practically  all  the 
smoke,  and  it  had  been  our  intention  to  save  all  the  heat  from 
the  cooling  brick,  but  we  find  that  this  is  impossible,  since  the 
volume  of  heat  thus  to  be  disposed  of  is  just  about  double  the 
heat  required  to  dry  the  brick  in  the  Rodgers  Waste  Heat 
Dryer. 

WALTER  COLYER. 

Albion,  Ill.,  September  1,  1913. 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Continuous 
Kiln. —  (Continued.) 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  notice  a  letter  in  your  June  issue  relative  to  my  article 
on  “The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Continuous 
Kiln,”  written  by  William  Butler.  I  think  he  must  have 
read  my  article  wrong  or  he  has  read  it  in  a  great  hurry, 
not  giving  himself  time  to  study  the  points  at  issue  in  it. 
In  his  letter  he  states  that  I  say  in  my  article  that  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  is  inferior  to  the  down-draft  kiln.  I  said  nothing 
of  the  kind.  What  I  did  say  was  that  it  was  built  to  burn 
common  brick  and  that  only.  He  also  states  that  they  have 
fifty  continuous  kilns  in  and  around  San  Francisco,  and  they 
turn  out  100  per  cent,  best  brick.  They  are  the  only  people 
in  the  world  that  are  doing  that.  He  also  says  that  they 
get  an  even  burn  on  best  goods,  both  in  color  and  hardness. 
That  I  shall  have  to  see  myself  before  giving  credit  for  the 
assertion.  He  also  says  that  they  burn  with  from  200  to  250 
pounds  of  dust  coal.  That  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  to  use  in  a 
continuous  kiln.  I  have  beat  that  myself  in  the  States.  I 
ask  him  how  much  coal  would  it  take  to  burn  a  thousand  of 
English  size  brick,  if  it  takes  250  pounds  to  burn  the  Amer¬ 
ican  size.  He  talks  also  as  if  he  was  the  only  man  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  working  of  a  continuous  kiln  as  per  his  article. 
He  gives  one  the  impression  that  I,  H.  W.  Hardy,  know 
nothing  of  the  working  of  these  kilns,  but  I  will  say  this: 
that  I  will  work  the  continuous  kiln,  any  kind  that  is  on  the 
market,  either  with  him  or  any  other  man,  either  in  the 
States  or  the  old  country. 

I  myself  told  in  my  article  on  the  continuous  kiln  that  it 
was  possible  to  get  all  the  bricks  marketable  with  a  good 
burner.  There  is  another  point,  you  can  if  you  understand 
the  down-draft  kiln  rightly  make  every  brick  set  in  same 
come  out  best  and  get  an  even  color.  I  wish  I  was  out  there. 
I  would  put  my  experience  to  test  against  either  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Butler  or  any  other  man. 

Now,  regarding  the  semi-muffle  down-draft  kiln:  This 
kiln  could  be  built  to  burn  any  class  of  goods  and  burn  them 
very  cheap,  but  the  kiln  must  be  put  down  on  the  right 
basis  to  begin  with;  if  not,  it  will  be  a  failure  and  that  would 
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be  a  lot  of  useless  expense.  If  I  was  out  there  in  the  States, 
I  would  build  a  continuous'  semi-muffle  down-draft  kiln  and 
put  same  to  work  for  any  firm  and  guarantee  same  to  do 
what  I  state  it  will. 

I  think  if  William  Butler  will  read  my  article  over  again 
he  will  find  that  I  did  not  condemn  the  continuous  kiln,  but 
gave  it  its  due.  I  said  it  was  all  right  to  burn  common  brick 
in,  but  he  states  that  they  burn  red,  stocks  and  facings. 
Answer  this:  Can  William  Butler  fill  his  kiln  round  with 
nothing  but  red  stock  and  facings  and  get  his  100  per  cent, 
out?  I  am  afraid  not.  Now  here  in  England  we  can  get  a 
certain  amount  of  facings,  but  have  to  set  them  in  the  best 
part  of  the  kiln.  If  William  Butler  gets  such  an  even  burn 
and  color,  why  does  he  not  go  about  the  States  as  an  expert 
and  teach  others  to  get  the  same  percentage.  It  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  money,  if  they  did  not  have  to  have  sorters 
sorting  the  brick.  When  I  was  in  the  States,  I  burned  or 
superintended  the  burn  on  a  continuous  kiln  and  we  had  no 
waste.  Also  we  got  a  certain  amount  of  face  brick,  but  we 
had  a  man  at  $3.50  a  day  sorting  and  then  we  only  got  about 
twelve  per  cent,  face  brick.  Mind  this  had  never  been  done 
before  on  the  yard  till  I  went  there.  I  shall  still  have  to 
state  the  same  as  I  did  in  my  other  article  that  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  is  all  right  for  common  brick,  but  you  need  the 
continuous  down-draft  on  the  semi-mufflle  principle  for  best 
goods.  A  kiln  that  will  burn  bottom  first,  therefore  saving 
having  to  punish  the  side  of  setting  to  get  your  bottom.  Also 
the  semi-muffle  principle  saves  a  great  deal  of  coal,  as  the 
fire  is  much  longer  in  the  kiln  than  in  the  ordinary  down- 
draft,  therefore  you  get  the  benefit  from  it  longer  on  the 
goods.  There  is  another  point  worth  looking  into  by  the 
semi-mufflle  principle,  the  fire  does  not  go  direct  on  to  the 
goods,  therefore  saving  the  disadvantages  of  discoloration. 
It  does  away  with  this  discoloration  and  gives  an  even  burn 
from  top  to  bottom  without  having  to  punish  the  goods. 

Wishing  William  Butler  every  success,  I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  W.  Hardy, 


OUR  WATERWAY  TRANSPORTATION. 


It  is  a  great  thing  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  now 
and  then  that  we  may  understand  more  clearly  whether  or 
not  we  are  making  the  most  of  our  opportunities.  We  need 
this  awakening  of  the  viewpoint  of  others  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  development  of  our  waterways  and  their 
use  in  the  transportation  of  brick.  We  had  a  little  taste  of 
it  at  the  annual  convention  in  the  talk  made  by  Mr.  Cron- 
quist,  the  delegate  from  Sweden,  who  said  in  his  talk  at  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  that  when  he  first  studied  a  map  of 
America  on  his  side  of  the  country  he  thought  that  no 
country  was  so  favored  by  water  and  good  chief  waterways, 
yet  when  he  came  over  here  he  saw  but  little  use  being 
made  of  them. 

In  this  surprise  of  his  that  so  little  use  of  our  waterways 
is  being  made  by  brick  manufacturers  for  transportation  of 
their  product  and  the  intimation  given  in  connection  there¬ 
with  that  here  is  a  great  opportunity  that  might  well  be  more 
thoughtfully  developed,  we  should  find  incentive  to  renewed 
effort  along  this  line.  It  is  possible  that  we  handle  our  mat¬ 
ter  of  waterways  too  much  in  an  abstract  way,  mix  it  up 
in  politics  and  turn  the  work  over  to  the  politicians  as  if  it 
were  a  general  and  not  a  personal  matter.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  waterways  is  to  quite  an  extent  a  government 
and  state  matter  but  the  seeking  of  locations  for  brick  works 
where  water  transportation  is  available  is  a  personal  matter 
with  brick  manufacturers  themselves.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  good  waterway  transportation  is  a  great  item  in 
the  brick  business  and  can  be  made  into  a  much  greater  one, 
partly  by  a  greater  development  of  our  waterways,  but  large¬ 


ly  by  clayworkers  seeking  manufacturing  sites  where  water¬ 
ways  as  well  as  railroads  will  be  available  for  shipping  their 
product. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


HE  DEMAND  for  vitrified  brick  'has  experi¬ 
enced  an  unlimited  increase  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  conditions  are  such  with  the 
manufacturers  that  they  are  rushed  to  the  limit 
and  are  having  difficulty  in  making  enough 
brick  to  supply  their  present  orders.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  firms  have  sold  their  entire  outputs  for  this 
year,  and  in  several  instances  for  an  even  longer  period,  so 
that  there  is  a  most  healthy  feeling  among  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  this  class  of  stock.  John  McAvoy,  of  the  Mc- 
Avoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  in  speaking  of  the  existing 
conditions,  said:  “There  is  such  a  strong  demand  for  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  that  the  majority  of 
the  plants  in  this  district  have  their  entire  outputs  practically 
sold  up,  and  engineers  are  having  difficulty  to  get  paving 
brick  to  start  new  work.  We  ourselves  have  continued  busy 
on  former  contracts,  but  have  received  so  many  inquiries, 
that,  had  we  been  in  a  position  to  have  accepted  them,  our 
supply  for  the  next  three  years  would  have  been  taxed  to  the 
limit.  The  State  Highway  department  is  doing  extensive 
brick  p'aving,  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  previous  de¬ 
mands.” 

The  building  brick  business  was  quiet  during  the  latter 
part  of  August;  that  is,  when  compared  to  the  other  summer 
months;  but  collective  reports  show  an  increase  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  this  year  over  that  of  the  same  period  of 
1912.  There  were  6,783  permits  issued  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  last  year,  against  7,138  during  the  same  period  this 
year.  The  operation  work  was  slightly  heavier  during  1912, 
with  10,395,  against  10,210  for  1913.  The  total  expenditures 
amount  to  $28,304,045  this  year,  against  $26,251,940  for  1912. 
Manufacturers  of  building  brick  have  been  running  their 
plants  steadily,  and  the  majority  have  a  considerable  surplus 
stock  on  hand,  which  will  hardly  be  exhausted  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  terra  cotta  trade  is  good,  and  the  prospects  for 
a  continuance  are  especially  bright. 

The  new  Hotel  Adelphia,  located  at  Thirteenth  and  Chest¬ 
nut  streets,  which  will  be  completed  during  the  month,  is  one 
of  the  largest,  finest  and  most  modern  clay  product  structures 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  structure  required  550,- 
000  rough  texture,  huff  colored  face  brick,  which  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  S.  B.  Dobbs,  1218  Chestnut  street. 

The  American  Pipe  and  Construction  Company,  112  North 
Broad  street,  recently  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per 
cent.,  payable  October  1,  1913,  to  stockholders  of  record  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1913. 

The  plant  of  the  old  Harstine  pottery,  near  Kintnersville, 
waS(  burned  to  the  ground  in  a  recent  fire  of  incendiary  origin. 
The  fire  was  discovered  by  the  Harstine  brothers,  who  reside 
nearby.  The  plant  was  full  of  machinery  and  crockery,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  destroyed.  The  old  plant  was  no  longer  in 
operation,  but  was  an  old  landmark  in  t'he  vicinity  of  Doyles- 
town. 

E.  D.  Stokes,  1208  Harrison  building,  reports  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  terra  cotta  pipe,  and  says  the  factories  have  their 
outputs  sold  for  several  months.  Mr.  Stokes  was  awarded  a 
contract  by  the  Borough  of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  for  twenty  car 
loads  of  pipe;  a  portion  of  the  contract  for  the  sewer  pipe  to 
be  used  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  a  seventeen-car  contract 
from  Monroe  township,  New  Jersey,  and  many  smaller  con¬ 
tracts,  during  August. 

The  sympathetic  building  trades  strike  idea  has  been  re¬ 
vived  in  this  city,  and  $30,000,000  in  building  work  may  be¬ 
come  involved  in  a  bitter  and  costly  struggle  between  the 
building  unions  and  the  master  builders.  The  use  of  the 
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sympathetic  strike  weapon,  which  about  eight  years  ago  was 
driven  out  of  this  city,  after  a  three  years’  conflict  between 
the  master  builders  and  the  allied  building  trades,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  renewed  by  the  building  trades  in  the  support  of 
the  carpenters’,  painters’  and  cement  finishers’  demands  for 
increased  wages.  However,  the  master  builders  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  fight  the  demands  of  the  allied  building  trades  and  the 
renewal  of  the  sympathetic  strike  doctrine,  and  are  accord¬ 
ingly  lending  their  support  to  the  formation  of  an  “Associated 
Trades”  organization,  which  is  pledged  against  sympathetic 
strikes.  The  foundation  or  backbone  of  this  new  association 
is  the  Independent  Carpenters  of  America,  Inc.,  which  the 
Master  Carpenters’  Association  recognized  in  signing  an 
agreement  with  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1914. 

J.  F.  Brady,  president  of  the  Independent  Brick  Company, 
says  the  plants  of  that  concern  are  running  to  capacity;  and, 
although  orders  are  fewer  than  last  month,  the  company  has 
a  number  of  contracts  on  hand  which  will  keep  it  busy  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  concern  was  recently  awarded  the 
contract  for  250,000  rough,  hard,  texture  brick,  to  be  shipped 
to  New  Hope,  Pa. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company  experienced  a  good 
inquiry  for  their  products  during  August,  being  awarded  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  fireproofing  to  be  done  in  this  vicinity.  Some 
of  the  contracts  are  the  contract  by  the  city  for  900  tons  of 
material  to  be  used  at  the  Byberry  farms;  500-ton  contract 
for  a  store  and  theater  building  at  Pine  Grove,  Pa.;  2,000  tons 
for  an  office  building  operation  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.;  contract 
for  the  work  on  a  barn  and  two  silos  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  to  he 
erected  for  the  Vineland  Training  Schools,  and  the  materials 
for  the  work  now  being  done  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


FALL  BUILDING  season  is  now  in  full  sway 
all  over  Wisconsin,  and  indications  are  that 
a  record  amount  of  work  is  being  carried  on. 
Business  conditions  in  general  all  over  the 
state  are  satisfactory  and  people  are  showing 
their  confidence  by  going  ahead  with  delayed  building  prop¬ 
ositions.  Manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  brick  are  more  than 
pleased  over  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  brick  has  been 
unusually  strong  this  season.  Brick  plants  are  all  busy,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  catch  up  with  orders  and  to  relieve  the  short¬ 
age  of  brick  which  has  been  experienced  in  some  parts  of  the 
state. 

A  new  high  building  record  was  attained  in  Milwaukee 
during  the  month  of  August.  Permits  were  issued  by  Build¬ 
ing  Inspector  W.  D.  Harper  for  structures  to  cost  $1,161,000, 
a  gain  of  $135,000  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1912, 
when  the  permits  issued  aggregated  $1,026,000.  Permits  were 
issued  during  one  week  recently  for  more  than  $600,000 
worth  of  municipal  improvements,  including  the  new  $400,000 
East  Side  High  School,  at  Bartlett  avenue  and  Folsom  Place. 
Brick  will  be  used  in  this  school  building.  All  of  Milwaukee’s 
high  school  buildings  are  of  brick  construction  and  all  are 
giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

The  Ringle  Brick  Company,  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  experienced 
a  loss  of  at  least  $2,000  recently,  when  fire  destroyed  its  kiln 
shed  at  Ringle.  The  fire,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
started  from  an  overheated  kiln,  was  beyond  control  when 
discovered,  but  the  dryer  and  machinery  shed  were  saved 
by  hard  work.  The  structure  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  John 
Ringle,  head  of  the  industry,  is  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Clay  Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  Whitewater  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000 
by  W.  L.  Thorne,  C.  F.  Rush,  John  C.  Stier  and  Levi  Thorne. 
Officers  of  the  new  concern  have  been  elected  as  follows: 


President,  W.  L.  Thorne;  vice-president  and 
ager,  C.  F.  Rush;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J. 
tions  at  the  company’s  yard  are  being  rushed 
able  new  equipment  is  being  installed. 

The  Falls  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Sheboygan  Falls, 
Wis.,  has  installed  a  new  Intermediate  Wonder  brick  and  tile 
machine  from  the  shops  of  the  Wallace  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  which  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Robert  L.  Rickman  and  others  are  establishing  a  new 
plant  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  for  the  manufacture  of  tile.  The 
main  building  will  be  26x76  feet  in  dimensions. 

A.  Badger. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


LONG  THE  HACKENSACK  business  has  de¬ 
clined  a  trifle  and  the  yards  are  not  running  to 
full  capacity  this  month.  This  may  be  due  to 
various  causes,  hut  perhaps  it  may  be  ascribed 
to  conservatism  on  the  part  of  the  makers  as 
much  as  anything.  All  the  sheds  have  burnings 
laid  up  and  the  fires  are  going  in  some  of  them. 
But  there  is  not  quite  the  rush  that  characterized  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  or  the  close  of  last  year.  Conditions  are 
not  especially  unfavorable.  Neither  are  they  markedly  fa¬ 
vorable.  On  the  whole  makers  are  disposed  to  conservatism 
in  all  operations. 

Prices  have  not  changed  materially.  From  $7.00  up  to 
$7.50  has  been  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  some  sales  have 
been  made  as  low  as  $6.50.  The  outside  and  inside  prices  are 
both  extreme  and  have  been  touched  in  but  few  instances. 
Small  lots  have  brought  the  outside  figure.  Sales  at  the  in¬ 
side  were  probably  due  to  some  inferiority,  or  were  made 
because  some  one  wanted  to  dispose  of  what  he  had.  In 
the  main  the  average  price  of  $7.00  to  $7.25  represents  the 
price  that  most  generally  prevails. 

Raritan  makers,  who  depend  less  upon  New  York,  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  practice  conservatism.  The  price 
has  remained  generally  steady  and  business  has  been  in 
about  average  volume  during  the  entire  month.  The  situa¬ 
tion  presents  no  special  features  either  way,  but  there  is  a 
fair  business,  with  prices  generally  $7.00  to  $7.25.  Rarely  is 
the  outside  figure  exceeded.  Sometimes  the  inside  price  is 
shaded,  but  not  often. 

A  new  and  advanced  apartment  building  is  to  be  erected 
on  Hight  street,  in  Newark,  to  cost  $1,000,000.  It  will  be 
thirteen  stories  high,  will  accommodate  121  families  and  the 
suites  will  run  from  two  rooms  and  bath  to  fourteen  and 
three  baths.  The  thirteenth  floor  will  have  a  restaurant 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  400.  Adjoining  will  be  a  garage 
to  house  100  automobiles. 

Frederick  Wentworth,  architect,  has  been  instructed  by 
Jacob  Fabian,  of  Paterson,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  theater  and 
restaurant  building  70x200  feet  to  be  erected  at  once  and  to 
cost  about  $100,000.  The  structure  will  be  tapestry  brick  and 
terra  cotta.  The  theater  will  seat  2,000.  A  restaurant  will 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  ground  floor,  to  seat  400,  and  a  roof 
garden  for  the  entire  roof  will  be  a  feature.  Work  is  to  be¬ 
gin  shortly  and  the  building  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the 
first  of  the  new  year.  It  is  the  first  building  of  that  kind 
to  he  erected  in  Paterson. 

Gradually  the  business  section  of  Paterson  is  undergoing 
transformation,  and  nearly  all  the  new  buildings  are  brick 
and  terra  cotta.  The  old  type  of  wood  building,  or  even  stone 
building,  has  disappeared  and  burned  clay  has  taken  its 
place. 

State  Geologist  Henry  B.  Kunmel  has  issued  his  report 
for  1912.  It  gives  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  output  of 
the  state  for  the  year.  In  that  year  New  Jersey  produced 
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11.61  per  cent,  of  all  the  clay  dug  in  the  United  States.  It 
stands  third  among  the  states,  exceeded  only  by  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  total  value  of  brick  and  tile  made  was 
$10,902,633,  an  increase  of  $1,126,346  over  1911  and  $1,656,779 
over  1910.  The  greatest  proportionate  increases  are  in  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta,  fireproofing  and  hollow  block.  Common 
brick  was  made  in  all  the  counties  exceping  Essex,  Sussex 
and  Cape  May.  The  total  value  was  $2,500,000.  This  was 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  which  indicated  something 
of  the  development  of  the  industry.  In  pottery  New  Jersey 
is  first  among  the  states  in  sanitary  ware,  and  the  total  of  all 
pottery  was  nearly  $11,000,000.  New  Jersey  makes  about 
eight-ninths  of  all  the  sanitary  ware  made  in  the  United 
States.  Trenton  is  the  principal  center  of  the  pottery  in¬ 
dustry,  making  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output 
of  the  state.  The  growth  of  the  industry  from  year  to  year 
is  very  gratifying  and  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  the 
most  scientific  methods  to  the  production  processes.  As  the 
use  of  burned  clay  in  structural  enterprises  increases  the 
demand  upon  New  Jersey’s  clay  beds  expands.  The  millions 
of  dollars  of  investment  and  output  now  will  spedily  be 
developed  by  still  other  millions.  Investors  see  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  an  opportunity  for  profitable  returns  and  the  business 
will  grow  in  the  future  much  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  the 
Past.  A.  L.  B. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  NOTES  FROM  ALABAMA. 

BRICK  TRADE  in  Birmingham  territory  has 
been  unusually  brisk  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  This  is  not  only  true  in 
this  vicinity,  but  reports  from  nearly  every 
section  in  the  state  bring  the  news  of  in- 
ireasing  use  of  brick.  In  many  places  throughout  the  state, 
lot  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  larger  and  smaller  towns, 
t  is  to  be  noted  that  this  increase  is  not  only  in  stores  and 
iffices,  but  in  residences,  too. 

The  people  of  the  state  are  beginning  to  realize  the  sub¬ 
stantial  nature  of  a  brick  structure.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
he  immense  amount  of  brick  buildings  of  all  kinds  being  put 
ip  in  greater  Birmingham,  but  a  ride  around  the  city  in  all 
>f  its  various  former  small  towns,  and  in  the  old  city  proper, 
ind  then  notice  the  permits  issued  for  the  use  of  brick,  and 
me  will  not  wonder  at  the  demand  for  brick,  not  only  to  keep 
he  brick  plants  having  Birmingham  for  their  home  busy, 
>ut  also  the  reason  for  other  plants  selling  in  this  territory. 
The  Federal  Terra  Cotta  people  are  furnishing  terra  cotta  of 
grayish  color  and  fine  finish  for  the  Jefferson  County  Bank 
tuilding,  nearly  completed.  The  masons  are  putting  on  fin- 
shing  touches.  This  building  is  twenty-five  stories  high  and 
he  common  brick  were  furnished  by  the  Copeland  &  Inglis 
Tick  Company,  about  one  and  a  half  million  of  common  brick 
lone  being  used.  The .  Tutwiler  Hotel,  twelve  stories,  the 
loden  Hotel,  ten  stories,  the  Ridgeley  apartments,  of  nine 
tories,  all  of  which  are  steel  structures,  will  use  large  num- 
'ers  of  brick.  Many  stores  of  one  story,  several  stores  of  from 
our  to  six  stories,  and  a  goodly  number  of  dwelling  houses 
re  now  in  process  of  construction,  while  several  new  per¬ 
mits  have  recently  been  issued  for  brick  structures.  With 
hese  facts  in  view,  one  can  readily  see  the  demand  for  brick 
as  run  into  the  million  and  kept  all  brick  plants  in  nearby 
erritory  practically  full  up  all  the  summer  with  demands, 
n  some  instances  some  plants  have  not  been  able  to  fill  all 
rders  up  to  the  present  time.  Such  an  increased  demand  has 
ome  from  territory  around  Oneonta,  in  Blount  county,  that 
mal  capitalists  have  projected  a  brick  plant  in  their  town, 
he  same  tone  of  optimism  in  the  brick  trade  and  increase 
11  brick  structure  comes  from  Montgomery,  Mobile,  Selma, 
mfaula,  Greenville,  Bay  Minette,  Citronelle  and  Demopolis 
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and  other  points  south  of  Birmingham.  On  the  north  and 
east  much  increase  is  felt  and  demand  for  brick  and  many 
new  brick  buildings  are  noted  at  Huntsville,  Florence,  Tus- 
cumbia,  Athens,  Scottsboro,  Greenville  and  Bridgeport.  Annis¬ 
ton  and  Gadsden  are  holding  up  well  with  other  towns  and 
large  increase  in  brick  buildings  is  being  reported.  In  nearly 
all  of  these  towns  where  brick  plants  are  located  the  demand 
has  been  steady  and  from  reports  heard  many  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  plants  have  not  been  able  to  fill  orders  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  brick  are  shipped  to  some  points  from  outside  the 
state. 

The  Columbus  Brick  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  sold 
quite  a  quantity  of  brick,  even  in  Birmingham,  selling  price 
being  $8.00  per  thousand  for  common  brick  delivered.  St. 
Louis  has  put  in  some  orders  for  fine  faced  brick,  Carolina 
Portland  Cement  Company  as  selling  agents. 

R.  A.  Moodys,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  a  plant  of  30,000 
per  day  capacity,  has  sold  two  kilns  before  ever  opened  and 
the  demand  in  that  section  is  for  more. 

The  L.  L.  Stephenson  brick  plant  at  Lovick,  fifteen  miles 
from  Birmingham,  has  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and 
put  in  entirely  new  machinery.  Electrical  energy  has  been 
installed  by  the  Alabama  Power  Company  from  its  power 
plant  on  the  Cocoa  river. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Zell,  of  Birmingham,  and  George  Nelson,  of  New 
Decatur,  who  own  valuable  kaolin  deposits  in  Marion  county, 
have  had  test  made  of  their  kaolin  as  to  the  actual  value  as  a 
pottery  ware  substance.  It  has  been  found  to  have  the  requi¬ 
site  burning  qualities  and  takes  the  glaze  in  such  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  that  the  owners  are  greatly  pleased  with  their 
find.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  owners  to  make  a  high  grade 
of  pottery,  as  tests  made  at  other  potteries  have  proven  its 
value  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Nelson  has  recently  returned 
from  London,  where  he  went  to  interest  capital  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  kaolin  by  putting  up  a  plant  either  near  the 
bed  or  at  some  point  near  Birmingham.  As  plans  have  not 
been  fully  matured,  it  has  not  been  decided  just  where  the 
location  will  be.  a.  L.  A. 


WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  MASTER  JOHN  SIBLEY. 


Some  time  ago  an  Alabama  lady  kindly  undertook  to  ad¬ 
vise  one  of  her  colored  maids  as  to  certain  rules  of  propriety 
that  always  should  be  observed  by  young  women  to  whom  at¬ 
tentions  are  paid  by  gentlemen  friends.  One  evening  the  lady, 
wondering  whether  her  seeds  of  advice  had  fallen  upon  rocky 
ground,  stationed  herself  in  a  rocker  near  the  kitchen  door, 
where  she  was  entertained  by  the  following  dialogue: 

“Ah  say,  Mary,  would  yo’  jes’s  soon - ” 

“Look  yere,  Jim  Jackson,  don’  yo’  git  fresh  wif  me!  Mah 
name’s  Miss  Smith— not  Mary.  Ah  don’  ’low  mah  best  an’ 
most  pa’tic’lar  friends  to  call  me  Mary.’’ 

“Ah  beg  yo’  pahdon,  Miss  Smith.  But  say,  Miss  Smith, 
would  yo’  jes’s  soon  shift  to  de  oder  knee?  This  yere  one’s 
tired.” — Everybody’s. 


AN  INNOVATION. 


An  energetic  young  priest  in  charge  of  a  parish  in  Cambria 
county,  Pennsylvania,  had  succeeded  in  raising  money  enough 
to  build  and  equip  a  new  church,  all  except  the  bell.  To  get 
enough  money  for  the  bell,  he  held  a  meeting  of  his  parishion¬ 
ers,  at  which  the  members  of  his  building  committee  made 
speeches.  All  except  McCarthy  had  spoken.  One  mentioned 
their  fine  church;  another,  their  comfortable  pews;  another, 
their  splendid  altar;  and  another  spoke  of  the  steam  heat 
they  had  in  the  churc'h  and  of  the  coal  in  the  cellar  for  the 
furnace'.  They  were  all  sorry,  they  said,  that  they  were  with¬ 
out  a  bell  and  hoped  the  members  would  be  able  to  make  a 
further  effort  and  secure  the  money  for  that  purpose. 

Then  came  McCarthy’s  turn,  and  he  spoke  as  follows: 
“We  have  a  fine  church.  Our  pews  is  comfortable  and  our 
altar  is  grand.  ’Tis  true  we  have  no  bell.  But,”  said  he,  “we 
have  steam  heat  in  the  church  and  pinty  of  coal  in  the  cellar. 
The  divvle  wid  the  bell.  Let’s  put  a  whistle  on  the  church,”-— * 
Exchange. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


These  may  be  melancholy  days  for  the  poet,  but  they 
should  be  bustling,  busy  days  for  the  brick  manufacturers. 

*  *  * 

Crops  were  a  little  bit  disfigured  by  the  drought,  but  only 

in  spots,  and  there  is  still  enough  to  fill  the  prosperity  wagon. 

*  *  * 

The  idea  of  face  brick  for  interior  work  is  gaining  ground 
right  along  and  is  branching  out  in  several  interesting  direc¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

A  Clay-Worker  prophesy  has  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
“seven-million-dollar  kink”  in  the  clayworking  industry  has 
has  been  mended  with  a  couple  of  millions  to  spare  over  that 
famous  record  production  in  1910. 

*  *  * 

Pottery  may  be  considered  a  side  dish  of  the  clayworking 
industry,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one.  Last  year  the  pot¬ 
tery  dish  amounted  to  $36,504,164. 

*  *  * 

As  winter  draws  near,  the  subject  of  roofing  takes  on  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  which  makes  it  an  excellent  time  to  push  the 
best  roofing  material  of  all,  burned  clay. 

*  *  * 

A  manufacturing  rule  that  has  been  pretty  well  proven 
by  experience  is  that  the  cheaper  the  help  you  hire  the  more 
you  will  have  to  pay  out  for  foremen  and  for  general  super¬ 
vision  over  them. 

*  *  * 

How  is  the  Builders’  Exchange  in  your  town,  and  how 
much  are  you  keeping  the  subject  of  brick  before  it?  This 
question  is  asked  because  it  is  found  in  some  cases  that  the 
cement  folks  are  very  active  with  their  work  here  and  the 
brick  people,  though  members,  boost  their  own  product  so 
little  that  they  are  considered  as  back  numbers,  or  some¬ 
thing  suggestive  of  that.  If  there  is  a  Builders’  Exchange 


in  your  town,  get  into  it  with  both  feet,  and  keep  clay  pro 
ucts  a  live  subject.  Don’t  let  it  take  on  the  air  of  a  des 
issue. 

* *  *  * 

If  Mexicans  were  as  good  in  real  warfare  as  they  are  in 
war  of  words,  they  would  soon  settle  their  own  troubles  1 
entirely  depopulate  the  country. 

*  *  * 

Everybody  agrees  that  we  ought  to  have  some  kind 
currency  reform,  but  when  it  comes  to  deciding  just  wh; 
kind,  even  the  doctors  fail  to  agree. 

*  *  * 

A  little  more  than  ten  and  one-fourth  billion  buildir 

brick  is  not  so  bad  for  a  year’s  record.  If  all  these  we; 
put  into  one  building  or  one  wall  it  would  make  some  stru 
ture. 

*  *  * 

The  brick  porch  idea  has  been  making  wonderful  progres 
and  we  not  only  see  them  now  as  a  harmonious  part  of  tl 
brick  home,  but  they  are  to  be  found  fronting  frame  honu 
in  many  instances. 

*  *  * 

Those  city  engineers  who  take  in  the  paving  brick  me? 
ing  will  not  only  help  the  cause  with  the  manufacturers,  bi 
they  will  benefit  themselves  and  help  their  cities  by  advoca 
ing  the  very  best  kind  of  streets. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  fish  stories  of  this  summer  comes  from  tl 
scientists  instead  of  the  vacation  fishermen,  and  tells  1 
finding  a  kind  of  fish  that  has  no  mouth.  That  may  be  i 
teresting  to  the  scientists,  but  how  can  a  sportsman  gi 
excited  about  a  fish  which  can’t  bite? 

*  *  * 

The  lumber  people  are  actively  urging  home  building  an 
community  development  subjects  on  Chautauqua  program 
It  is  now  up  to  the  brick  men  to  move  an  amendment  to  th 
by  urging  that  the  talkers  on  home  building  inform  the  pu 
lie  what  constitutes  the  best  building  material. 


A  CASE  OF  THE  INNOCENT  SUFFERING  WITH  THE 

GUILTY. 


The  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufa 
turers  are  more  or  less  justly  incensed  because  newspapei 
and  individuals  are  so  ready  to  attack  and  criticise  the  mai 
ufacturing  element  of  the  country.  Manufacturers,  like  otl 
er  individuals,  are  human;  they  err  sometimes;  they  are  gooi 
indifferent  and  bad,  just  like  other  people,  and  they  reser 
being  blamed  unjustly,  just  like  other  people.  It  does  seei 
unfair  to  be  unjustly  blamed,  too,  but  this  is  the  thing  ths 
constitutes  our  moral  police  force,  without  which  our  scruple 
might  run  to  weeds.  The  best  way  to  meet  all  this  is  t 
learn  and  follow  the  right  way  and  to  break  away  from  doing 
which  will  not  stand  the  light  of  day  and  incite  criticism. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PAVING  BRICK. 


The  present  indications  are  that  paving  brick  properl 
made  is  now  about  to  enter  into  its  own  and  that  the  futur 
of  this  industry  will  be  greater  than  perhaps  its  advocate 
have  dreamed  of  in  the  past.  Asphalt,  which  has  bee: 
boomed,  boosted,  spread,  repaired  and  respread,  has  run  it 
course  so  far  as  favor  with  the  public  or  with  engineers  i 
concerned.  It  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  pavin 
material;  it  is  still  used  some  because  it  is  a  cheap  and  eas 
way  to  go  through  the  motions  of  making  a  street,  but  i 
doesn’t  stay  put,  and  it  has  but  few  friends  left  to  advocat 
it.  So  that  the  road  is  practically  open  wide  for  big  boostin 
of  paving  brick  and  for  the  use  of  several  times  the  quantit 
that  has  been  used  in  the  past.  It  is  a  time  that  the  futur 
welfare  of  this  branch  of  this  business  depends  partly  0 
boosting  and  partly  on  the  integrity  of  the  paving  brick  mam 
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facturers  themselves  in  keeping  up  the  high  grade  of  their 
product  and  in  seeing  that  it  is  properly  laid  in  the  streets. 

There  is  no  need  for  argument  here  on  the  superiority  of 
the  properly  laid  brick  street.  It  is  able  to-  speak  for  itself, 
and  it  is  showing  for  itself  right  along  on  all  sides.  The 
present  object  is  merely  to  point  out  the  great  possibilities 
before  the  trade  in  the  immediate  future  and  to  cheer 
boosters  on  to  even  greater  gains  than  have  been  made  in  the 
past  in  this  industry. 


MANHATTAN  OVERBUILT. 


How  seriously  Manhattan  has  been  overbuilt  is  shown  in 
the  decrease  in  operation  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  which  aggregated  $31,000,000,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  Of  this  re¬ 
duction  the  estimated  cost  of  the  business  buildings  pro¬ 
jected  was  $24,000,000. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-six  business  buildings  were  pro¬ 
jected  last  year,  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $65,000,000,  or 
$20,000,000  more  than  the  figure  for  the  four  previous  years, 
which  had  been  $46,000,000  for  each  year.  During  the  three 
years  previous,  years  of  exceptional  prosperity,  an  average 
of  $30,000,000  was  expended  on  business  buildings.  In  1904 
the  figure  was  $15,000,000.  The  total  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1913  was  $16,000,000.  If,  therefore,  the  current  rate  of 
construction  is  maintained  through  the  year,  the  total  will 
not  fall  much  behind  most  of  the  preceding  years,  excepting 
only  those  of  unusual  building  development. 

Conservatism  in  business  building  construction  is  looked 
for  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  in  1914.  Building 
interests  are  of  the  opinion  that  sufficient  time  should  be 
given  to  allow  opportunity  to  fill  existing  vacancies  before 
much  more  building  is  done.  It  is  quite  likely,  too,  that 
building  loan  institutions  will  discourage  any  attempt  to  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  number  of  business  buildings  during  this 
year  and  next. 


THE  BRICK  HOME. 


The  brick  home  of  modest  proportions,  the  home  that 
the  average  man  of  good  living  would  build,  costing,  say, 
from  $3,000  up  to  $8,000  or  $10,000,  should  be  the  subject  of 
widespread  interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  brick 
manufacturers  for  the  next  fewr  years,  because  it  is  here 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  the  most  good  boosting 
:or  brick  and  to  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  people. 

The  builders  of  large  office  buildings  and  of  pretentious 
lomes  in  which  considerable  is  expended  require  but  little 
irging  to  get  them  in  the  notion  of  building  with  brick,  for 
hey  naturally  look  for  the  best  building  material  and  it  be¬ 
comes  more  a  question  of  what  particular  kind  of  brick,  tile 
ir  terra  cotta  to  use  than  it  is  a  question  whether  they  will 
ise  it  or  not.  With  the  builders  of  the  modest  home  there 
las  been  in  the  past  a  natural  turning  to  wood,  as  it  has  been 
he  most  convenient  and  the  cheapest.  The  job  cut  out  for 
>rick  manufacturers  now  is  to  keep  clay  products  before  this 
fiass  of  people  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  them  to 
lse  more  brick  and  get  better  homes  without  it  really  costing 
hem  as  much  in  the  end  as  to  build  what  they  think  are  the 
•heaper  frame  houses. 

lhere  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  argument 
iere  at  the  present  time  for  most  of  them  are  well  known 
o  the  brick  manufacturers  who  have  been  reading  up  on 
he  subject  and  have  attended  conventions.  The  idea  is  more 
o  outline  possible  suggestions  for  carrying  on  a  broad-gauged 
‘ampaign  for  modest  home  building  of  brick.  Some  splendid 
vork  is  already  being  done.  For  example,  down  in  Texas  the 
>rick  manufacturers  through  associated  effort  will  do  some 


effective  advertising  in  which  it  is  purposed  to  include  plans 
and  pictures  of  modest  brick  homes.  This  is  a  splendid  plan 
that  has  been  advocated  in  these  pages  right  along,  and  we 
hope  to  see  more  state  associations  getting  into  the  game 
this  way.  Also  it  is  a  matter  that  local  associations  of  brick 
manufacturers  in  various  cities  can  take  up  and  handle  with 
good  results. 

Also  it  is  a  matter  that  should  lead  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  into  seeking  the  active  co-operation  of  the  dealers  in 
building  materials.  Let  us  not  stop  with  advertising  house 
plans  to  the  public,  but  get  the  dealers  in  building  materials 
interested.  Some  who  have  featured  lumber  strongly  in  the 
past  and  have  handled  brick  as  a  side  line  can  very  likely 
be  induced  to  make  a  stronger  feature  of  brick  by  being 
supplied  with  certain  interesting  matter  giving  specific  plans 
for  brick  homes.  This  will  encourage  them  to  push  brick 
and  it  should  help  the  cause  along  in  two  ways:  By  reaching 
out  after  more  customers  and  by  arousing  keener  interest 
among  the  dealers  in  building  materials  who  are  often  the 
go-between  and  have  an  important  voice  in  deciding  what 
material  will  be  used. 

Brick  manufacturers  should  seek  to  encourage  this  home 
building  with  brick  through  every  channel  that  offers  itself 
and  to  this  end  all  should  make  it  a  point  to  gather  pictures 
and  plans  of  attractive  homes  of  this  class  that  are  built  in 
their  community.  They  are  being  built  quite  rapidly  now  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
about  getting  new  and  pleasing  examples  from  time  to  time 
and  variety  enough  in  these  to  present  an  interesting  appeal 
to  the  prospective  home  builder  to  build  with  brick. 


THE  GOOD  OF  GOOD  ROADS. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  the  general  benefit  of  good  roads 
and  how  they  make  it  easier  and  better  for  the  farmers,  how 
they  facilitate  cross  country  travel  and  make  it  nicer  for 
driving  autos  across  the  country  and  things  of  that  kind. 
There  is  a  natural  disposition,  however,  when  these  things 
come  up,  for  each  man  to  look  into  them  with  a  view  to  form¬ 
ing  a  definite  idea  as  to  just  wherein  and  how  much  it  may 
benefit  him  and  his  own  particular  line  of  business.  The 
brick  manufacturer,  therefore,  may  look  into  all  this  good 
roads  proposition  with  the  question  in  his  mind,  “Just  where 
and  how  does  it  benefit  me?” 

Those  of  the  brick  manufacturers  who  make  paving  brick 
can  see  direct  benefit  when  the  idea  of  good  roads  goes  to 
the  extent  of  calling  for  the  brick-paved  highway.  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  makes  the  best  road  of  all  and  from  year  to  year 
we  are  getting  more  brick  used  for  road  facing.  By  and  by 
we  may  have  great  strings  of  brick-paved  roadways  and  in 
the  course  of  building  these  the  good  roads  movement  will 
certainly  be  of  great  direct  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  of 
paving  brick. 

This  direct  benefit,  however,  is  not  the  only  one,  neither 
is  paving  brick  the  only  product  which  may  find  a  larger 
market  through  the  improving  of  our  cross  country  highways. 
It  really  means  a  bigger  and  better  market  for  all  manner  of 
clay  products  from  pottery  to  paving  brick. 

The  benefit  to  these  other  clay  products  may  not  come 
so  directly  and  may  not  be  so  readily  discernible  as  the 
benefit  to  the  paving  brick  industry  from  brick  road  facing, 
but  it  is  just  as  certain  and  the  increased  trade  in  other  lines 
will  come  just  as  surely  as  the  roads  improve,  though  we  may 
not  at  first  see  the  exact  connection. 

Better  roads  mean  better  things  for  agricultural  districts. 
It  will  enable  them  to  get  to  market  easier  with  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  thus  realize  more  in  the  way  of  profit.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  generate  bigger  and  better  ideas  and  this  means 
the  building  of  more  homes  in  the  country  with  all  that  this 
implies.  It  means  a  bigger  and  better  order  of  living  all 
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around  and  it  will  include  not  only  an  enlarged  trade  in  com¬ 
mon  brick  and  face  brick  and  hollow  tile,  but  will  carry  with 
it  such  items  as  fire  brick,  flue  linings,  sewer  pipe  and  drain 
tile,  tile  for  roofing  and  for  interior  decoration  and  even  more 
in  the  way  of  pottery  products. 

So  this  good  roads  proposition  will  benefit  the  claywork¬ 
ing  industry  fully  as  much  as  it  will  any  other  industry  aside 
from  that  of  agriculture  itself,  and  it  is  through  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  industry  that  there  will  come  the  means, 
the  wherewithal  and  the  inspiration  to  buy  and  use  more 
clay  products.  Therefore,  every  brick  manufacturer  should 
be  a  good  roads  enthusiast,  not  merely  a  booster  through  of¬ 
fering  wordy  encouragement,  but  the  brick  manufacturers 
everywhere  should  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  give 
of  their  substance  to  help  the  cause  along  in  a  practical  way. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE  of  the  American  Clay  Maga¬ 
zine  contains  several  interesting  articles,  i.  e.,  “American 
Roads  Beat  Europe,”  “Mexico  Brick,  ’  “Moving  Pictures  Tell 
the  Story  of  Good  Brick  Roads,”  and  “Clay  Silos  Are  the 
Best.”  The  illustration  on  the  cover  is  a  picture  of  one  of 
Chicago’s  fine  brick  residences.  This  magazine,  issued 
monthly  by  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
is  always  up  to  date'  and  contains  clever,  spicy  reading  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  full  of  interest  and  information. 

THE  MOREHEAD— BACK  TO  BOILER— SYSTEM,  is  tne 
title  of  the  latest  catalog  issued  to  the  trade  by  the  Morehead 
Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  It  contains  48  pages 
of  illustrations  and  descriptive  matter,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
fo  rm(ation  for  every  steam,  air  and  gas  plant  owner  and 
operator.  This  company  manufactures  a  high-grade  line  of 
return,  non-return,  vacuum  and  condenser  tilting  steam  traps. 
Write  to  them  for  prices  and  detailed  information. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  issued  re¬ 
cently  a  leaflet  setting  forth  the  value  of  the  Bonnot  line  of 
clayworking  machinery.  A  list  of  a  number  of  their  satisned 
customers  is  given  and  a  number  of  illustrations  of  their  ma¬ 
chines,  pugmills,  cutters,  represses,  also  a  splendid  view  of  a 
brick  plant  using  Bonnot  machinery  make  the  leaflet  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  Bonnot  Company  has  an  enviable  reputation  in  the 
clay  industry.  It  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  because  of 
their  complete  line  of  clayworking  machinery,  which  always 
gives,  good  results. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  POWDER  COMPANY  recently 
mailed  us  a  splendidly  printed  card  showing  effects  of  blast¬ 
ing  with  dynamite  in  making  ditches  at  Piggott,  Ark.,  for  the 
EJagle  Nurseries  Co.  If  you  have  any  ditching  to  do  and  want 
it  done  quickly,  neatly  and  cheaply,  you  should  write  the  In¬ 
dependent  Powder  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  for  pointers. 

RODGERS  FOR  DRYERS  is  the  title  of  the  L.  E. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Company’s  latest  booklet.  This  com¬ 
pany,  waste  heat  dryer  specialists  and  brick  works  engineers, 
are  always  up  to  “snuff”  in  everything  they  do,  so  that  this 
booklet  is  not  a  surprise.  The  prime  purpose  of  this  booklet 
is  to  give  information  to  the  innumerable  firms  in  the  trade 
who  have  written  the  company  for  catalogs  of  their  dryer  and 
drying  equipment.  In  the  explanatory  note  the  following 
statement  is  made: 

“It  is  always  our  earnest  desire  to  please  and  to  give  all 
possible  information  to  those  who  ask  it,  but  we  can  not  con¬ 
sistently,  with  due  regard  to  our  well-established  reputation, 
produce  a  ‘cut  and  dried’  catalog  description  of  our  methods 
and  processes.  Each  plant  is  a  study  in  itself.  That  plan 
which  may  be  well  adapted  to  some  specific  yard,  may  not 
be  at  all  adaptable  to  your  yard,  in  view  of  which  you  can 
readily  see  that  a  catalog  would  tell  you  nothing  of  value.  We 
want  you  to  consult  us  personally.  A  personal  inspection  and 
study  of  the  conditions  at  your  plant  by  an  expert  is  essential 
for  creation  of  a  dryer  and  dryer  equipment  which  will  best 
meet  your  own  personal  needs.” 

As  an  evidence  of  their  standing  they  publish  in  this  book¬ 
let  letters  from  some  of  America’s  largest  clay  plants  which 
have  been  using  the  Rodgers  waste  heat  dryers  and  systems 
and  recommend  them  highly.  Write  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engi¬ 
neering  Company,  30  North  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  for  their 
booklet. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  321. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  337. ] 


THE  RAYMOND  METHOD. 


Theere  is  some  interesting  data  on  page  341  of  this  issue 
relative  to  the  ever-present  problem  of  drying  brick,  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  live  interest  to  every  brickmaker.  The  Raymond 
method  referred  to  presents  some  new  phases  of  this  old  sub¬ 
ject,  which  Messrs.  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will 
very  gladly  explain  in  detail,  upon  inquiry. 


A  BELATED  HOT  WEATHER  WAIL. 


Another  wish  that  I  have — don’t  scoff — 

Is  to  loosen  my  flesh  and  to  take  it  off, 

An’  hang  it  over  a  fence  near  by, 

And  sit  around  in  my  bones  and  sigh 
As  the  wind  comes  breezing  across  the  fiats 
An’  cools  and  caresses  my  spine  and  slats! 

— The  Lumberman. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


THE  Governor  of  Missouri  set  aside  two  days  in  August  as  good  roads  days, 
and  everyone  worked  on  the  roads  those  two  days.  The  Governor  of 
Kansas  and  the  Governor  of  Missouri  both  worked  as  shown  in  the  above 
cut.  A  million  dollars’  worth  of  time  was  spent  on  temporary  road  work,  much 
of  which  was  not  a  betterment.  Had  the  Million  Dollars  been  spent  for  Brick 
Roads  they  would  have  lasted  beyond  the  life  of  any  of  the  road  workers. 

The-best  roads  are  Brick  Roads  and  the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  That’s  why  the  brickmaking  ma¬ 
chinery  of  The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  is  much  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  We 
not  only  equip  perfectly  paving  brick  plants,  but  we  build  machinery  and  appliances  for  making 
every  class  of  Clay  Products.  Our  machinery  is  designed  and  built  for  Satisfactory  Service.  Each 
machine  has  more  efficiency  and  quality  for  the  cost  than  any  other  line  on  the  market.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Brick  Roads  are  the  best  roads,  though  they  cost  more.  There  is  equally  no 
doubt  that  the  American  line  of  machinery  is  far  the  cheapest  and  best.  Correspondence  is  solicited. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Work  has  begun  on  the  erection  of  the  new  plant  of  the 
London  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  London,  Ont. 

The  North  Carolina  Red  Brick  Company,  of  Carthage,  N. 
C.,  was  recently  incorporated  by  W.  H.  Clegg,  J.  W.  Seawell 
and  others. 

The  Lethbridge  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Alta.,  Canada,  is  planning  an  extension  to  the  plant 
for  making  pressed  brick. 

The  plant  of  the  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Gonzales, 
Texas,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $300  by  fire,  which 
started  from  an  overheated  kiln. 

The  Great  West  Brick  and  Coal  Company  is  the  name  of 
a  new  concern  that  will  establish  a  brick  and  tile  plant  at 
Estevan,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

The  Banfield  Clay  Company,  of  Irondale,  O.,  has  been 
organized  by  William  Banfield  and  others,  who  intend  building 
a  plant  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of  100,000  brick. 

The  Howes  Brick  Company,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $15,000  capital  stock.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  Walter  K.  Howes  and  George  E.  Howes. 

J.  C.  Stier,  secretary  of  the  Whitewater  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  writes  that  they  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  150  second-hand  two-deck  tile  cars  for  use  in  the 
dryer. 

Grover  Gilbert,  an  employe  of  the  Key-James  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  injured  when  a  clay  car  on 
the  incline  used  to  haul  the  shale  up  to  the  plant  ran  over 
his  left  arm. 

The  plant  of  the  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  San¬ 
dusky,  O.,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  recently,  which  started 
from  an  overheated  kiln.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $3,000, 
partly  covered  by  insurance. 

W.  E.  Martin  &  Son,  proprietors  of  the  LeClaire  Brick  and 
Tile  Works,  LeClaire,  Wis.,  have  just  completed  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  large  kilns,  each  having  a  capacity  of  80,000 
bricks.  The  kilns  are  of  the  latest  round  model. 

The  plant  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Griffin,  Ill.,  is  being  enlarged;  an  addition  to  the 
main  building  is  being  erected,  five  kilns  are  being  built, 
and  two  dry  pans  are  being  added  to  the  machinery  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Hinson  Brick  and  Supply  Company,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
has  been  organized  to  deal  in  brick  and  other  building  Sup¬ 
plies.  Carl  W.  Hinson  is  president,  treasurer  and  general 
manager;  W.  Harvey  Moore  is  vice-president,  and  J.  Paul 
Lucas  is  secretary. 

The  Youngsville  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  broken 
ground  at  Youngsville,  Pa.,  for  new  buildings.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  commence  building  a  new  switch 
within  thirty  days  to  connect  with  the  plant  of  the  Youngs¬ 
ville  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

Operating  under  the  old  name  of  the  Standard  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  a  new  firm  of  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  has  taken  over  the 
holdings  of  the  old  concern,  and  is  planning  the  erection  of  a 
new  brick  plant  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by 
fire  and  flood  in  1904.  They  plan  to  spend  $40,000  on  the 
plant. 

Henry  Millsom,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  manager  of  the  W.  S. 
Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  plant  in  the  East  Bot¬ 
toms,  died  August  7  at  Toronto,  Canada,  while  on  a  visit  to 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  G.  I.  Maggard.  He  was  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  having  been  born  in  Lancashire,  July  28,  1862.  His  life 
in  England  was  spent  in  the  employ  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  Doulton  ware  at  Rowley  Regis.  He  was  married  in  1870 
to  Miss  Martha  Ann  Davis.  In  1882  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  four  years  later  he  went  to  Kansas  City.  For  the 
last  twenty-six  years  he  has  acted  as  manager  of  the  Dickey 
Company’s  East  Bottoms  plant.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  ex¬ 


perience  in  the  clay  industry.  His  wife  and  five  children  sur 
vive  him. 

The  tile  factory  of  Ralph  Worthley,  at  Monterey,  Minn, 
was  badly  damaged  by  fire  late  in  August.  The  loss  was  full] 
covered  by  insurance. 

The  brick  manufacturing  plant  of  E.  P.  Denton,  at  Frank 
fort,  Ky.,  was  burned  recently,  entailing  a  loss  of  $5,000.  Mr 
Denton  does  not  contemplate  rebuilding. 

The  Spencer  Mountain  Brick  and  Stone  Company,  Char 
lotte,  N.  C.,  will  establish  a  brick  plant  of  20,000  daily  ca 
pacity  in  Gaston  county,  North  Carolina. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory,  Jeffer 
sonville,  Ind.,  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  brickmak 
ing  plant  to  be  operated  by  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

McCreery  Brothers  have  purchased  the  Lanius  Press  Bricl 
Company  plant  at  Abilene,  Texas.  They  have  overhauled 
and  improved  the  plant  and  are  now  running  it  to  full  ca 
pacity. 

The  Hillsborough  Brick  Company,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  beer 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  and  will  estab 
lish  a  plant  near  Mango,  Fla.  Burnett  F.  Stevenson,  of  De 
troit,  Mich.,  is  president. 

David  Shertzer,  who  has  been  manager  of  the  Conrad 
Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Columbus,  O.,  for  a  num 
ber  of  years,  has  resigned  that  position  to  become  genera! 
manager  of  the  Hamilton-Parker  Fuel  Supply  Company,  ol 
that  city. 

John  B.  Legnard,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Chi 
cago,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Waukegan,  Ill.  Mr.  Leg 
nard  was  horn  in  Vermont  in  1835.  Part  of  his  early  man 
hood  was  spent  in  Australia,  hut  in  1891  he  located  in  Chicago 
and  organized  the  Legnard-Madden  Brick  Company,  of  which 
he  had  active  management  for  many  years. 

The  Raritan  River  Clay  Company,  of  New  York,  whose 
factory  is  located  on  the  Raritan  river,  at  Keasbey,  N.  T„ 
has  secured  the  services  of  C.  W.  Anness,  Jr.,  as  factory 
manager.  Mr.  Anness  is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  clay  products  and  has  been,  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  connected  with  a  number  of  the  leading  clay  product 
concerns. 

The  Clay  City  Clay  Company,  of  Clay  City,  Clay  county, 
Indiana,  has  been  organized,  arid  will  soon  be  incorporated, 
with  $25,000  capital  stock.  The  company  has  bought  the 
plant  of  the  Laferty  Brick  and  Tile  Company  and  will  spend 
$10,000  improving  the  plant.  Those  interested  in  the  con¬ 
cern  are  James  E.  Conley  and  Charles  White,  Terre  Haute; 
Frank  Roberts,  of  Brazil;  H.  Weber,  J.  W.  Danhour  and  Irvin 
Smith,  of  Clay  City. 

Mr.  S.  S.  McNinch,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Brick  Company,  which  operates  a  plant  at 
Grattan,  S.  C.,  on  the  Catawba  river,  announces  that  plans 
are  on  foot  now  for  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  which 
is  already  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South  Atlantic  states. 
The  daily  output  at  present  is  100,000  brick  every  twelve 
hours,  or  ten  carloads.  It  is  the  expectation  of  Mr.  McNinch 
to  add  an  equipment  during  the  next  year  that  will  run  the 
daily  output  up  to  200,000  brick. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Transportation  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  as  a  subsidiary  to  the  Salmen 
Brick  and  Lumber  Company,  Slidell,  La.  The  new  company 
will  operate  a  fleet  of  craft  on  Lake  Pontchatrain  and  the 
gulf  coast  and  will  do  a  regular  business  with  the  public  as 
well  as  taking  care  of  the  individual  traffic  of  the  Salmen 
firm.  The  officers  are:  J.  W.  Salmen,  president;  F.  W.  Sal¬ 
men,  vice-president  and  manager;  Gustave  Lemle,  secretary; 
J.  W.  LeBlanc,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm  are  E.  H.  Michel,  Emile  LeBlanc,  Emile 
Hoehn  and  W.  Catesby  Jones. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  immense  new  plant  of  the 
Standard  Refractories  Company,  at  Claysburg,  Pa.  This 
company  was  recently  organized  by  Thomas  N.  Kurtz  and  as¬ 
sociates.  Mr.  Kurtz,  who  is  president  and  manager  of  the 
new  company,  was  for  several  years  past  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Mount  Union  Silica  Brick  Company,  of  Mount 
Union,  and  he  has  been  in  the  silica  brick  business  for  over 
fifteen  years.  The  brick  plant  will  have  a  present  capacity 
of  50,000  high  grade  silica  brick  per  day,  but  not  all  of  the 
kilns  for  this  capacity  can  be  completed  this  fall.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  commence  manufacture  of  brick  January  1,  1914. 
The  plant  will  be  of  fireproof  construction  and  advantage 

(Continued  on  page  320.) 
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Model  “QA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
irect  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
peed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
dction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera- 
on  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys, 
t  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
)nger  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
eavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
ius  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
lost  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


2.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  356-359. 
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will  be  taken  of  the  latest  and  best  machinery  and  methods 
of  manufacture. 

John  J.  Rucko,  Arthur  E.  Royer  and  W.  T.  Hutchin  have 
filed  notice  that  they  will  apply  for  a  charter  for  the  Keystone 
Clay  Company,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

The  Crisp  Brick  Company,  of  Crisp,  Texas,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized,  with  $30,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are 
W.  P.  and  Ben  Allen  and  J.  P.  Sims. 

The  Jamestown  Shale  Paving  Brick  Company  is  building 
a  large  addition  to  their  plant  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  same. 

The  Peoria  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
company  recently  incorporated  at  Peoria,  Ill.  Fred  R.  Carter, 
Harry  E.  Man  and  George  T.  Page,  all  of  Peoria,  are  in¬ 
terested. 

A.  F.  Daunoy,  formerly  manager  of  the  Ballette  Lagrange 
Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Lake  Charles,  La.,  is  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  to  organize  a  company  to  establish  a  brick 
plant  of  30,000  daily  capacity  at  Beaumont,  Texas. 

A  new  concern  known  as  the  Southern  Clay  Products 
Company,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
$20,000  capital  stock.  A  plant  will  be  established  at  Roberts, 
Fla.,  at  an  early  date.  C.  W.  Parks  is  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  plant  of  the  Trenton  Fire  Clay  Brick  Company,  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  has  been  idle  for  a  number  of  years, 
will  be  put  in  operation  again  in  the  very  near  future.  The 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  paving  brick  per  day.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  G.  L.  Wallingford,  president,  and 
Ellwood  Moore,  secretary. 

D.  Pettit  has  filed  a  petition  in  the  district  court  in  which 
he  claims  damages  of  $20,000 '  from  the  Shackelford  Brick 
Company,  Des  Moines,  la.,  for  injuries  he  received  while  in 
the  company’s  employ.  Pettit  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  he 
was  driving  and  sustained  injuries  to  his  back  which  he  de¬ 
clares  are  permanent  in  their  character. 

Charles  Bright,  living  at  Maryland  Heights,  has  brought 
suit  against  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Vitrified  Brick  Company  for 
$20,000  because  of  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  received 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  employes  of  the  company.  On 
June  18  last,  Bright  says,  he  was  working  on  some  machinery 
at  the  company’s  plant  at  Maryland  Heights,  and  when  an 
employe  started  the  machine  without  warning  Bright,  the  lat¬ 
ter's  leg  was  caught  between  two  cogwheels  and  so  badly 
mangled  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  it  at  the  hip. 

Plant  No.  3  of  the  Western  Stoneware  Company,  located 
at  Macomb,  Ill.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  and 
Herman  Peters,  a  volunteer  fireman,  lost  his  life  fighting 
the  flames.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000,  with  insurance 
of  $60,000.  The  fire  originated  in  a  two-story  kiln  shed  and 
was  discovered  just  after  the  men  had  left  the  plant  for  the 
day.  Some  who  were  still  about  the  building  and  employes 
of  other  factories  in  the  vicinity  hurried  to  the  scene  and 
began  to  fight  the  fire  with  the  water  and  apparatus  in  the 
plant,  but  it  gained  on  them  and  an  alarm  was  turned  in,  but 
the  flames  had  gained  such  headway  that  little  could  be 
done  to  save  the  plant. 

A  tie-up  in  building  operations  in  Pittsburgh  was  averted 
through  action  taken  at  a  meeting  between  the  committee  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council  and  a  committee  of  the  Builders 
Exchange.  The  trouble  arose  over  an  increase  of  three  and 
one-eighth  cents  an  hour  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
and  Sunday  work,  which  the  laborers  on  a  downtown  build¬ 
ing  had  asked.  The  Exchange  refused  to  sign  a  scale  calling 
for  the  increase,  and  the  laborers  quit  work,  followed  by  the 
structural  iron  workers,  carpenters,  hoisting  engineers, 
plumbers,  steamfitters  and  electricians.  The  committees  rep¬ 
resenting  the  unions  and  the  employers  arbitrated  the  matter 
and  the  strike  was  averted. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  plan  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Universal  Sanitary  Pottery  Company,  of 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  from  $100,000  to  $250,000,  which  means  that 
the  company  will  eventually  more  than  double  its  output.  It 
is  also  intended  to  use  a  new  process  in  the  making  of  sani¬ 
tary  ware  in  this  plant,  copied  after  a  foreign  patent.  Here¬ 
after  the  pieces  are  to  be  cast  instead  of  moulded  by  hand, 
thus  creating  a  greater  volume  of  production  and  at  the  same 
time  making  work  for  the  employes  easier.  A  better  grade 


ware  is  also  expected  to  be  produced.  This  company  now 
employs  eighty  people,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  more  than 
double  this  number. 

The  Western  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $200,000  capital  stock.  As 
the  name  implies,  the  company  will  manufacture  brick  and 
tile. 

Jerry  Mormillo,  employed  by  the  New  England  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  fell  from  a  clay  car  on  which 
he  was  riding.  His  left  leg  was  broken  and  he  sustained 
other  injuries. 

A  new  brick  manufacturing  plant  is  being  established  in 
Rose  canyon,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  by 
the  Sunnyside  Brick  and  Tile  Company.  The  corporation 
was  recently  organized,  the  principal  owner  being  N.  J.  An¬ 
derson,  of  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  and  W.  Hook,  of  San  Diego. 

The  Hyalite  Brick  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been 
organized,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The  purposes  of  the 
company  is  given  as  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brick,  tile, 
pottery  and  earthenware.  The  incorporators  are  Charles  B 
Bishop,  William  Rogers  and  Harry  W.  Davis,  all  of  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Stockholders  of  the  Alliance  (O.)  Clay  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  at  a  special  meeting,  decided  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  from  $50,000  to  $200,000.  Of  the  added 
capital,  about  $100,000  is  to  be  used  to  build  one  of  the  most 
complete  brick  plants  in  the  United  States.  When  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  plant  is  completed  it  will  turn  out  120,000  bricks 
daily. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Ella  Roys  Bennett;  wife  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bennett,  president  of  the  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Welling¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  occurred  at  her  home  in  that  city  September  4th. 
Besides  her  husband,  she  leaves  one  son  Roy  C.,  who  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  in  business,  and  an  aged  mother.  Mrs. 
Bennett  had  a  most  lovable,  sympathetic  and  unselfish  nature 
and  will  be  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Hoeker  Brothers,  of  DePere,  Wis.,  have  discontinued  the 
manufacture  of  tile  blocks  at  their  new  plant  and  are  con¬ 
templating  the  removal  of  the  machinery  from  their  estab¬ 
lishment  on  the  west  side  to  one  of  their  other  yards.  The 
reason  for  the  change  is  that  the  available  clay  is  too  soft 
and  is  not  suitable  to  the  manufacture  of  building  tile.  The 
clay  at  the  yard  north  of  the  west  side  plant  is  well  adapted 
to  tile  manufacture,  however. 

The  Hollendale  brickyards  at  Hollendale,  Wis.,  have  been 
taken  over  by  capitalists  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  and  the  business 
will  be  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Clay  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Freeport.  Officers  have  been  elected  as  follows: 
President,  H.  R.  Porter,  Freeport;  secretary-treasurer,  M.  C. 
Jenkins,  Freeport;  manager,  A.  E.  Ray,  Madison,  Wis.  The 
general  offices  of  the  company  will  be  in  Freeport,  for  the 
present  at  least.  Fancy  facing  brick,  general  building  brick, 
fireproof  hollow  brick,  farm  tile,  silo  blocks  and  other  lines 
will  be  manufactured.  The  new  company  is  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $75,000.  The  plant  is  valued  at  $50,000. 


A  NEW  BREAKFAST  FOOD. 


When  a  traveling  street  fair  recently  left  a  small  Alabama 
town,  a  local  merchant  was  left  with  a  supply  of  confetti  on 
his  hands.  As  the  fair  was  “playing”  a  nearby  town,  he 
thought  of  a  friend  there  who  was  interested  in  one  of  the 
concessions,  and  sent  him  the  following  telegram: 

“Shipping  you  today  one  hundred  pounds  of  confetti  to  sell 
at  fair.” 

In  a  day  or  two  he  had  a  reply : 

“Stuff  here,”  read  the  telegram.  “How  do  you  cook  it?” 


PULSOMETE,RS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use.  Ask  for  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETLR  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  York 
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Mueller  Bros .  246 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co . .  260 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The .  246 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co.  328 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association .  260 

New  Jersey  State  College .  324 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

The .  364 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  The  331 
Parker-Russell  Mining  &  Mfg.Co.  328 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co .  327 

Potts,  C.  A.  &  Co .  338 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co ... .  320 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The  261 

Raymond,  The  C.  W.  Co . 341-344 

Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Wks .  325 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co  ,  The .  337 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  327 

Rodgers,  L.  E.  Engineering  Co. .  249 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Co.,  The .  329 

Royal  Typewriter  Co .  333 

Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

Works .  260 

Snowden,  George  E.  &  Co .  330 

Southern  Railway .  326 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The .  264 

Steele,  J.  C.  &  Sons .  353 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co .  253 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co..  261 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co .  254 

Thurber  Vitrified  Brick  Co .  260 

Thwing  Instrument  Co .  331 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering 

Co .  332 

Wabash  Clay  Co .  261 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co .  350 

Watson  &  Boyden .  325 

Webb  Wire  Works .  326 

Wellington  Machine  Co .  339 

Westinghouse Electric*  Mfg.Co.  257 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co .  327 

Yates,  Alfred  .  328 
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The  Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer. 

Tender  clays  ruined  even  in  seventy- 
two  hours  the  old  way  dried  with 
perfect  ease  in  ten  hours.  Drying 
cost  less  than  5c.  per  thousand. 


The  Boss  System  of  Burning 
Brick 

Burn  your  brick  with  FORCED  DRAFT. 
Save  half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

Applies  to  kilns  already  built  without  any 
alterations. 


For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


S'  FTER  THE  labor  troubles  were  settled  in  this 
%  city  something  over  a  month  ago  the  building 
supply  people  expected  quite  a  little  boom  in 
their  business,  but  it  did  not  materialize.  It  seems 
that  the  combination  of  labor  troubles  and  insurance 
troubles  made  the  investors  hesitate  about  going 
ahead  with  building  operations  early  in  the  year,  and 
before  these  troubles  were  cleared  away  the  drought  settled 
down  on  this  surrounding  territory  with  such  a  grip  that  it 
coidd  not  be  loosened,  and  so  operations  in  the  building  line 
ha^e  been  generally  postponed. 

A  good  many  investors  were  fuming  around  at  the  de’ays 
tlm  fPst  half  of  the  year,  but  most  of  them  have  now  settled 
dcwn  and  a^e  congratulating  themselves  on  the  delay  caused 
bv  *h°  ’abor  troubles,  for  it  was  owing  to  this  de’av  that  a 
~"eat  rcanv  bu;id,-ngs  were  not  started,  and  now  that  the  crop 
■’•rp-'pr*  <p  <;o  bad  in  so  Targe  an  area  these  same  pponie 
■  ’ *  vb"--  haT°  thri~  mon^'v  bound  up  m  a  bm’ldmg  for 
br"  ”  w1  +boV  evao+’v  wba+  monev  is  gomg  to  be 
_,b  riAfin’<'  a-o  nong’*a*u1a<'mg  T-h°m selves  on 

A  »i~oTOn*A(i  fbQm  f”on  ino"easinv  +hQi"  ?n 

‘  ~  jc  v„p--n^:nor  t.n  ‘Viq*  th'' 

-*  's  ‘■n  he  much  fu"fher  rpTf-pinor  tpan  was  pxTi°rtA(j 
n  -  Thpv  PX"^o+f-d  *p  ba^e  a  n’sh  of  wo”k  as  soon  as 
1  '  v  as  settled,  but  instead  of  a  big  rush  there  was 

on’v  a  small  one,  to  complete  buildings  already  in  course  of 
construction,  and  it  now  appears  that  very  few  new  ones  are 
fp  be  started  soon. 

It  seems  pretty  safe  to  predict  that  while  this  condition  is 
mute  general,  it  will  not  apply  to  the  territory  immediately 
in  *he  vicurty  of  the  new  unfon  station,  as  there  are  a  good 
manv  buddings  to  be  completed  in  that  neighborhood  by  the 
time  the  depot  is  ready  for  occupancy,  and  their  rental  value 
will  depend  upon  the  depot  alone,  so  the  only  thing  to  cause 
delay  in  building  operations  there  will  be  delay  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  depot  itself. 

Factory  development  has  been  much  slower  here  than  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  but  a  good  deal  is  expected 
in  that  direction  in  the  near  future.  It  becomes  apparent  as 
time  goes  on  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  big  fight  for  suprem¬ 
acy  in  trade  in  the  Mississippi  river  valley,  as  more  of  the 
eastern  concerns  turn  their  attention  from  export  business 
and  look  towards  the  rapidly  developing  home  demand,  and 
tlrs  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  centers  from  which  distribu¬ 
tion  is  easiest,  owing  to  the  extremely  good  railroad  center 
already  established  here. 

More  factories  will  mean  more  demand  not  only  for  fac¬ 
tory  buildings  but  also  for  cottages,  flats,  and  other  places  for 
people  to  live.  Just  at  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be 
enough  of  this  class  of  buildings  to  more  than  supply  the 
needs.  Of  course  the  new  buildings  get  the  tenants,  but  there 
are  more  places  to  live  in  the  city  than  people  to  live  in 
them,  and  it  will  take  factories  to  change  that  condition,  and 
make  the  general  building  demand  good  again. 

The  dry  weather  is  not  only  having  an  effect  on  the  crops; 
it  is  cutting  down  the  production  of  brick,  for  a  number  of 
plants  in  the  surrounding  country  have  been  forced  to  close 
for  lack  of  water.  Both  the  plants  in  Chanute,  Kas.,  have 
closed  down  for  this  reason,  and  others  are  following  suit 
right  along. 

Jobbers  here  say  that  if  brick  plants  must  be  forced  to 
close  down  for  lack  of  water,  no  better  time  to  close  could  be 
chosen  than  the  present,  for  the  demand  is  dropping  off  so 
much  that  it  becomes  apparent  there  will  be  more  brick 
shipped  here  than  can  be  disposed  of  at  steady  prices,  in  fact 
the  prices  are  already  being  cut  in  some  directions,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  brick  to  be  sold  here  for  the  balance 


of  the  year  at  a  figure  that  will  eliminate  any  profit  for  the 
producers.  It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  number  of  brick 
dumped  here  from  outside  sources,  but  present  indications 
are  that  a  good  many  will  come  here  to  be  sold  at  some  price. 

If  the  report  of  the  Eadie  Building  Supply  Co.  can  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  of  the  business  done  in  this  city  by  jobbers  in 
general  it  would  appear  that  business  has  not  suffered  much 
on  account  of  the  various  troubles.  This  company  reports  the 
shipments  for  the  month  to  be  equivalent  to  232  cars,  and  the 
business  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  were  2y2  mil¬ 
lion  brick  greater  than  for  the  same  months  of  1912. 

KAW. 


RUNNING  FULL  FORCE,  AND  THEN  SOME. 


The  .T.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  well  known  for  their 
famous  Fate  line  of  clayworking  machinery,  is  enjoying  a 
large  business  these  days.  They  are  working  full  force  con¬ 
stantly,  so  that  the  great  fishermen  Harley  Fate  and  George 
Hrennen  get  very  little  time  for  their  favorite  sport.  H.  J. 
"'otaw,  the'r  western  representative,  is  also  a  busy  man.  Re- 
~putlv  he  secured  an  order  for  ten  automatic  and  one  end-cut 
‘aTfip.  all  to  he  shipped  to  Mason  City  Iowa.  This  is  presum- 
nbl"  a  rp^ord  for  a  single  dav’s  business.  A  few  of  the  many 
-'”d~,'s  filler!  latelv  are  the  following: 

r>r  tr->  Co,  *  tt’ca,  Tv.u  ,  Drv  C’ay  T-,,eeder.  Western  Br>ck 

w  .  n-ri'-nie.  TU  ,  H’tpmat'c  Block  Cutter.  Johnston  Bros.,  Clay- 
"•rrkc,  la  ,  Special  *utomat!c  Block  Cutter.  Mt.  Royal  Brick  Co.. 
Varenees,  Que.,  2  Automatic  S;de-Cut  Brick  Cutters.  Towle  Brick 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  2  Clay  Feeders.  P.  C.  Duclos,  Little  Falls,  Minn., 
Complete  Outfit.  Henry  Wilcox,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Brick  Cutter.  Otto 
A.  Krebs,  Tillamook,  Ore.,  Outfit.  Perrysburg  Tile  and  Brick  Co., 
Perrvsburg,  O.,  Dryer.  Barr  Clay  Products  Co.,  Wanamingo,  Minn., 
Clay  feeder  and  Disintegrator.  National  Brick  Co.,  LaPrairie, 
Que.,  2  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Tables.  P.  Lyall  &  Sons,  Cooks- 
ville.  Ont.,  2  Automata  Side-Cut  Brick  Tables.  Ernest  Beutler,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  Imperial  Machine.  Iowa  State  Hospital,  Knoxville, 
la.,  Outfit.  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  Complete  Outfit.  Hinde 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Sandusky,  O.,  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Cutter 
and  Elevating  System.  Standard  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Evansville,  Tnd., 
Snee'al  Conveving  System.  First  Avenue  Br’ck  Co.,  Evansville,  Tnd., 
Imperial  Machine.  C.  &  W.  SHel,  CaversUam,  N.  Zealand,  Clay 
T^eeder  and  Granulator.  Batavia  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Batavia,  la., 
Snecial  Automatic  Block  Cutter.  F.  Geldersma,  Beunos  Ayres,  Arg. 
Rep.,  Machine  and  Cutter.  Frank  Fleigle,  Morrisonville,  Ill.,  Out¬ 
fit.  White  Hall  Drain  Tile  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill.,  Automate  Side-Cut 
Brick  Table.  B.  E.  Norvelle,  Bay  City,  Tex.,  Conveying  System. 
Winlock  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Winlock,  Ore.,  Outfit.  Valley  City 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  Outfit.  Croswell  Brick  Co., 
Croswell,  Mich.,  Outfit.  Diehl  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Defiance,  O.,  Out¬ 
fit.  Portland  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Portland,  Ind.,  Conveying  S'ystem. 
Haskins  Impervious  Face  Brick  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Double  Shaft 
Pug  Mill  and  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Cutter.  Salt  Lake  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Special  Automatic  Block  Cutter. 
Hallett  Bros.,  Tilbury,  Ont.,  2  Cutting  Tables.  National  Brick  Co., 
LaPrairie,  Que.,  2  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Tables.  C.  G.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Carlinville,  Ill.,  Outfit.  Kahn  Brick  Co.,  Selina,  Ala.,  Clay 
Feeder  and  Granulator.  McRoy  Clay  Works,  Brazil,  Ind.,  Clay 
Feeder. 


A  TRAVELER’S  MEASURE. 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  talking  on  his  trip  home  from 
Panama  about  tips  on  ocean  liners. 

“There  is  a  fixed  unit  of  tipping,  $2.50 — or,  at  least,  there 
used  to  be,”  he  said,  “before  everything  went  up,  and  most 
travelers  go  above  rather  than  below  the  unit.  Travelers,  as 
a  class,  are  generous,  and,  at  any  rate,  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  stewards  and  waiters  who  complain. 

“A  steward,  on  an  ocean  liner,  once  said  to  me  at  the  end 
of  a  voyage: 

“  ‘Mr.  Blank  ain’t  worth  much — I  can  tell  that.’ 

“‘How  can  you  tell?’  said  I. 

“  ‘Oh,’  he  answered,  ‘it’s  easy  for  us  stewards  to  take  a 
mian’s  measure.’ 

‘“I  suppose,’  said  I,  ‘you  measure  him  from  tip  to  tip?’” — 
Washington  Star. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad 
Inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

The  De  Witt  Tile  Works,  of  De  Witt, 
la.  A  small  two-kiln  plant.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  WM.  HINES, 
85c  De  Witt,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  Potts  horizontal  machine, 
disintegrator,  mold  sander,  molds, 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc..  Good  as  new. 

BISTLINE  LUMBER  CO., 

2  6  cm  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Williams  No.  2  deck  sweeper 
crusher  and  pulverizer,  never  been 
used.  Can  be  seen  at  Manown,  Pa. 
Will  make  liberal  reduction  from  orig¬ 
inal  cost. 

MANOWN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

9  2  dm  8  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Owing  to  failure  of  gas  we  are  selling 
our  plant  and  offer: 

Thew  automatic  steam  shovel; 

125  single  deck  dryer  cars; 

Steel  rails,  and  miscellaneous  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies. 

TYRO  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 

9  3  dm  Tyro,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE. 

FOUNDRY  CASTINGS. 

New  1%-ton  Harvey  trucks,  made  in 
Chicago,  and  made  right.  Designed  by 
best  engineers,  guaranteed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  firm;  three  service  stations. 

WM.  E.  DEE  Uo, 

435  S.  LaSalle  St., 

3  1  cl  Chicago,  ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  In 
operation.  Lots  of  clay,  new  machin¬ 
ery,  fine  market.  Cheap  fuel.  Labor, 
$1.50  per  10-hour  day.  Will  guarantee 
sale  of  ware.  Total  cost  of  producing 
a  kiln  of  ware,  less  than  $60.  Invoice 
from  kiln,  $150.  If  sold  at  once,  will 
So  at  a  bargain.  Best  of  reasons  for 
selling.  Address  BOX  9— OHIO, 

9  3  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Potts  soft  mud  machine,  sander, 
molds,  dumping  table,  14  by  28  engine, 
pulleys,  shafting,  belting,  clay  cars,  clay 
gatherer  and  plow.  Address 

BOX  7— H.  H., 

7  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  , 

Sixty-nine  double  deck  cast  frame  24- 
inch  gauge  dryer  cars,  practically  new. 
To  close  them  all  out  will  sell  for  five 
dollars  per  car.  Address 
SHEFFIELD  SHALE  TILE  CO., 

7  3  cm  Sheffield,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Henry  Martin  new  style  A  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  pug  mill  and  gearing,  or  would 
exchange  for  a  No.  4  or  No.  6  Chambers 
machine  with  end  cutter.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Address 

BOX  7— MASS., 

7  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brickyard  site,  65  acres,  near  Au¬ 
gusta,  Georgia;  65,000  population;  two 
railroads;  finest  quality  clay.  Sell  out¬ 
right  or  lease.  If  not  up  to  representa¬ 
tions  will  pay  cost  of  investigations. 

E.  J.  DORIS,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

9  3  d  Augusta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— BELTING. 

Used  belts,  but  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  4-6-7-8-10-12-14-16-18  canvas 
and  rubber.  Some  leather  ones. 
Good  bargains  in  these. 

“BELTING,” 

9  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-ft.  dry  pan  in  good  working 
condition;  one  3-roll  Griffin  mill  in  ab¬ 
solute  first-class  condition.  The  Griffin 
mill  is  especially  adapted  when  real 
fine  grinding  is  necessary.  Will  sell 
both  or  either  one  at  a  great  bargain. 
Will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Apply 

BOX  307, 

9  1  d  Hancock,  Md. 


TO  LEASE. 

Brick  plant,  good  location  in  West 
Virginia  and  best  of  shipping  facilities, 
railway  and  water;  natural  gas  at  low 
rate;  fine  machinery  and  cheap  labor; 
clay  makes  sewer  tile,  roof  tile,  coke 
oven  and  fancy-  brick,  also  paving  brick. 
Don’t  answer  this  ad.  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address  BOX  2 — VA., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clayworker. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  fire  put  me  out  of  business,  but 
left  a  good  opening  for  some  one  to 
have  a  paying  brick  plant.  Particulars 
on  request.  E.  P.  DENTON, 

9  1  cm  Frankfort,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  complete  brick  plant  with  coal  and 
wood  yard,  in  Maryland.  Everything 
new  and  most  modernly  equipped.  Two 
kilns  of  90,000  and  200,000  capacity. 
Location  ideal,  near  station  and  water. 
Easy  terms.  A  good  chance  for  the 
right  man.  Address 

BOX  8— MARYLAND, 

8  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


SOMETHING  GOOD. 

Quarter  section  No.  1  blue  clay,  that 
will  make  face  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe, 
etc.  Face  brick  plant,  cement  plant 
and  sewer  pipe  and  tile  plant  now  un¬ 
der  way.  All  close  by,  same  clay, 

none  better;  100-foot  face,  with  little 
stripping  on  side  hill;  good  ground  for 
plant;  the  best  of  water,  etc.  Rail¬ 
way  running  close  by.  Good  shipping 
facilities,  70  miles  from  Winnipeg,  very 
desirable  from  every  standpoint.  Need¬ 
ing  money  reason  for  selling.  Photos 
and  samples  on  request.  Address 
BOX  8— J.  G.  L., 

8  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


DRYER  CARS  WANTED. 

A  goodly  number  of  double  deck  dry¬ 
er  cars.  Cash  deal.  Address  Y — 20, 

7  3c  Care  Clay-Worker 


WANTED. 

Thew  No.  0  steam  shovel,  traction  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  be  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Give  full  particulars,  shop  num¬ 
ber,  etc.  JAS.  B.  OBERLY, 

9  1c  Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED. 

150  second-hand  double  deck  dryer 
cars,  24"  gauge.  Must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  price  right. 

WHITEWATER  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO., 
9  1  d  Whitewater,  Wis. 


WANTED  TO  BUY. 

Slightly  used  or  second-hand  Mat¬ 
thews  brick  conveyors  or  carriers.  If 
you  want  to  make  a  quick  sale,  write 
immediately,  giving  details,  to 

CONVEYOR, 

8  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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WANTED. 

Position,  by  A  No.  1  burner  of  all 
kinds  of  kiln  and  brick.  Guarantee  to 
give  98  per  cent,  of  first-class  paving 
block,  or  brick.  Write  to  find  out  more. 
Address  BOX  8 — C.  R., 

9  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant,  face,  paving  or  fire  brick.  Can 
make  working  plans  for  kilns  or  build¬ 
ings,  install  machinery.  A1  burner; 
best  of  references.  BOX  8 — J.  A., 

8  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

One  good  second-hand  rotary  dryer; 
must  have  capacity  of  100  tons  per 
day.  Write  giving  particulars  of  dryer 
and  price  to  the 

PRINGLE  TURPENTINE  CUP  CO., 

8  3  cm  Biloxi,  Miss. 


POSITION  WANTED  AS  BURNER  OR 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

Have  had  twenty  years  of  practical 
experience  in  making  and  burning  pav¬ 
ing  and  common  brick;  will  give  refer¬ 
ence  if  necessary.  Address 

T.  B.  J.,  Box  407, 

8  3c  Williamson,  W.  Va. 


GERMAN  ENGINEER 
will  furnish  plans  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  continuous  kilns. 

BOX  R.  B.  H., 
Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  plant  superin¬ 
tendent,  familiar  with  every  detail  of 
the  manufacture  of  face  or  paving 
brick,  would  like  to  secure  a  position 
with  some  good  concern.  Good  refer¬ 
ence.  Address  L.  I.  H., 

8  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  first-class  superintendent  to  take 
complete  charge  of  clay  properties 
in  western  Illinois.  Good  salary  to 
right  party.  Address 

DRAWER  NO.  1419, 
Central  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPORTANT  PATENT  NOTICE. 
Information  regarding  the  new  alumi¬ 
num  core  and  casing  for  making  trap 
molds  may  be  had  by  writing  at  once 
to  C.  H.  FARRELL, 

601  E.  7th  St., 

9  1  cm  Pittsburg,  Kans. 


FOUNDRY  CASTINGS  FOR  SALE. 

Foundry  castings;  prompt  delivery. 
Wm.  E.  Dee  Co.  Foundries  and  machine 
shops,  Chicago  and  Harvey,  Ill.  All 
kinds  of  clayworkers’  castings,  dies, 
dryer  cars,  grate  bars,  etc.  Main  office, 
30  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

9  1  d 


A  GOOD  PROPOSITION. 

For  party  seeking  an  investment,  spe¬ 
cial  inducements  offered  (practical 
brick  man  preferred)  in  Texas  brick 
plant;  will  increase  capital  and  capaci¬ 
ty;  centrally  located  in  growing  town 
with  three  railroads.  Address 

BOX  67, 

8  2  cm  Giddings,  Texas. 


ATTENTION. 

Mine  owner  offers  chemical  stone¬ 
ware  clay  in  any  quantity,  satisfactory 
substitute  for  German  clay.  Other 
plastic  clays,  high  grades,  especially 
red  tiling  clay.  Address 

BOX  8— M.  H.  W., 

8  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


VITRIFICATION. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with  pai 
ties  wishing  to  improve  condition  o 
vitrification  of  their  pavers,  and  at  n 
greater  cost,  or  who  wish  to  make  pa’, 
ers,  and  think  they  have  not  the  prope 
material.  Address 

“VITRIFICATION,” 

8  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY. 

Having  other  business  connection 
requiring  my  entire  time,  I  offer  on  lit 
eral  terms  to  a  good  manager  twentj 
five  or  fifty  shares  stock  of  West  Poin 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.  This  is  a  goin 
concern,  making  money,  and  has  a  ver 
bright  future.  JAMES  PRYOR, 

9  2  d  West  Point,  Miss. 


The  Department  of 
Gayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  state  Gettege 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  fc 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  th 
oiayworking  industries.  Two  courses  hav 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  fou 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  fc 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  exper 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


WANTED  POSITION 

As  general  manager  or  superintendent.  A  man  of  extended  and 
varied  experience  desires  to  associate  himself  with  some  live,  up-to- 
date  concern,  preferably  in  the  South,  where  the  services  of  a  live 
wire  will  be  appreciated.  Am  thoroughly  posted  in  all  the  details 
of  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  face  brick,  vitrified  pavers,  fire 
brick,  common  brick  and  the  various  kinds  of  hollow  ware.  Am  in 
a  position  to  invest  a  small  amount,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  in 
a  going  concern  whose  financial  affairs  will  stand  rigid  investiga¬ 
tion.  Promoters  and  dead  ones,  save  your  stamps.  Address 

W.  J.  P.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BOOKS  FOR  BRICKMAKERS. 

"CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

"CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,"  by  Author  of  “Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  .  2.00 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries  .  5.00 

"VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  2.00 

‘BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson .  1.00 

"PRACTICAL  FORM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.60 

"ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott..  2.00 

Mailed,  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 
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Classified  AdVertisem 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze 
and  enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable 
recipes.  “The  Effect  of  Heat  UpoD 
Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger.  Price 
$2.00;  a  book  of  valuable  information 
on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the 
burner  or  superintendent.  “Analy 
ses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable 
reference  book,  giving  analyses  of  well 
known  clays  of  this  and  foreign  coun 
tries.  “The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,’ 
$2.00;  a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  clay 
“Clays,”  $5.00;  their  occurrences,  prop 
erties  and  uses,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Any  or 
all  of  these  books  maned  postage  pre 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list 
of  other  valuable  books  for  daywork 
ers.  Address, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  ina. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investi¬ 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 
918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Elevator 

Buckets 


We  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  a 
large  supply  of  Elevator  Buckets, 
including  Caldwell,  Avery,  Salem, 
Regular  Riveted  and  various  styles 
of  Malleable  Iron. 

All  sizes  and  gauges  for  handling 
different  materials. 

Special  Buckets  made  to  order. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  34. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

•j  17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

\  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK:  Fulton  Bldg. 

Hudson  Terminal,  50  Cburch  St. 

V.  J 


Heat  your  dies  with  electricity. 
Installation  and  operation  very  cheap. 
Installation  sold  on  trial. 

For  further  particulars  address 

IRVING  DUMM,  Manager, 
Cheyenne  Brick  Co., 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


n  t  s . 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY.  I  bring  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  together.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Established 
1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  965  Adams 
Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


2>-25-27SIXTH  AVENUE- NEW  YORK 
MEMORIALS  IN  STAINED  GLASS  RB 
MOSAIC-MARBLE  -STONE*  GRANITE  a  [3 
CARVED  WOOD  ♦  METAL  -ETC  -  MM 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
dose  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORT  ANT — In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 
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Kilns 


Driers 


Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 
for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  Want 

to  Sell 

(g 

or  Buy... 

is 

Second  hand  ClayworK* 

J35 

ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 

*  V 

or  anything  pertaining 

Jc 

thereto. 

I  J 

If... 

You  Want 

a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  post* 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  Clay  working 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

Of  ... 

The... 

Clay=W  orker. 

—  —  —  RATES  ■  ■  . . . 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  SUCfe 
as**ForSale,*'  “ Wanted,"  etc., the  ?*te 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Avert 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  lift* 
counts  as  two  lines. 


The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Result*. 


Thoroughly  Equipped  Brick 
Plant  For  Sale. 

In  central  North  Carolina,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  state’s  capital,  a 
fully  equipped  modern  brick  plant,  with  140  acres  of  land  containing  an 
unlimited  supply  of  excellent  clay  which  makes  an  extra  hard-edge  brick,  is 
offered  for  sale  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  plant  is  located  on  a  spur  track  of  the  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY, 
and  also  adjoins  the  State  Central  Highway.  Several  of  the  state’s  most 
enterprising  and  rapidly  growing  cities  are  within  easy  shipping  distance, 
thus  good  markets  are  assured. 

Besides  a  full  equipment  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  two  fire  brick 
lined  and  floored,  down-draft,  round  kilns,  each  of  about  100,000  capacity, 
there  are  several  workmen’s  houses. 

Further  details,  price,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  File  32641-A 
and  writing 


M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway,  New  York 

Gonsulllng  Engineers,  (lag  Specialists,  BrMoioglsls 


Mechanical  Truckers  for  Conveying  Bricks  from 
Machine  to  Drying  Racks. 

Mechanical  Loaders  for  Handling  Burnt  Bricks 
from  Kilns. 

Cable  Conveyors  for  All  Purposes. 

Improved  Brick  Drying  and  Burning  System. 
Complete  Clayworking  Plants  Designed  and  Built. 
Expert  Advice. 

uTiiwawma^ ^ ■ 

AH  BHE  CLA  Y=WORKER  /\A 

ONE  YEAR  {IN  ADVANCE) 


CUTTING  WIRES 


The  Webb  Wire  Works,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  herewith  is  our  order  No.  735 
for  4,000  No.  18  Cutting  Wires,  18%"  long,  same  as  lot 
shipped  us  on  July  24th. 

The  1,000  trial  lot  is  giving  us  good  service.  The  only 
complaint  we  have  to  make  is  that  they  have  rusted,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  you  give  them  a  bath  of  heavy  oil 
before  shipping. 

Kindly  ship  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Name  upon  request.) 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


y>/£:  C t/^WO 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  (ive-incb  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  "  a, 000  ssvsn-lnch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  A vo. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 


Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 

F.ttl.  Dennis 

1052  Bepmu da  St., 

Vfl. 


Phillips  &  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

Gllnton  Wile  Faint  to., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers.. 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAEING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

Space  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

DEAN  BROS., s 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

“AJAX” 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 


'Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kim  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Blelninger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,"  $2.00;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
claya  "Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A,  RANDALL  &  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wrwU5  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


He  PaiKer-Risseii  mining  &  iMacluriDj  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete,  including  ironwork. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  &  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 


. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E. 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 
USES . Henrich  Ries 

BRICKLAYING  . . 

. Owen  B.  Maglnnis 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. . H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath 

KILN  RECORDS  . 

. W.  D.  Richardson 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . . 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  J.  W.  Billingsley 


$5.00 


5.00 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


3.00 


1.00 


2.00 


1.50 


.28 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Can  You  Afford 
to  Pay  Freight 

from  Spokane 

on  a  slip  superior  to  what 
you  have  been  using? 

If  so,  we  can  deliver  the 
goods  at 

Five  Dollars  a  Ton 

fob  Spokane. 


BS 


and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 


Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 


Corundum  Products  Co. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  10  Detroit,  Mich. 


Spokane,  Washington 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angelea 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


PYROMETERS 


A  Brown  Pyrometer  on 
your  kilns  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  months  in  the  saving 
in  fuel  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  ware  produced. 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  8. 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


YOUR  KILNS 

are  a  BIG  factor  in  the  success  of  your 
plant.  Your  investment  demands  the 
best  you  can  get ;  in  other  words 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

the  kiln  that  produces  dividends. 

Ask  us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


FILLED  WITH  RUBBER=ITE  GUM. 

Especially  Adapted  for  Work  in  Brick  and  Tile  Plants. 

For  Conveyors  or  Power  Transmission. 

Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belting  is  absolutely  water  proof  and  heat  proof.  As  a 
conveyor  of  hot  material  it  has  no  equal.  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  has  no  plies 
to  separate.  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  made  in  different  thicknesses  to  meet  the 
different  requirements.  The  Light  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Belt  is  equal  to  a  single  leather 
or  four  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber.  The  Medium  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is 
equal  to  light  double  leather  or  six  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber.  Heavy  Rubber-Ite  No 
Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  equal  to  double  leather  or  six  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber.  Extra 
Heavy  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  equal  to  heavy  double  leather  or  ten  ply  stitched 
canvas  or  rubber.  Manufactured  by 

The  Mcllroy  Belling  <3  Hose  Co. 

Prices  and  samples  cheerfully  furnished.  HsiUniOnd,  Ind. 


RUBBER-ITE  NO  PLY  SOLID  WOVEN  COTTON  BELTING 


3~HE: 
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THWING 
Multiple  Record 

Recording  Pyrometers 


offer  the  most  economical  as 
well  as  the  most  accurate  and 
satisfactory  method  of  record¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  kilns  or  drying  tun¬ 
nels. 

No  longer  necessary,  on 
account  of  price,  to  use  one 
recorder  and  switchboard  ar¬ 
rangement  for  a  number  of 
records,  making  one  record 
at  a  time. 

Equip  your  Plant  to  secure 
continuous  records,  of  AEE 
the  kilns  which  you  Operate 
at  One  Time. 

It  will  save  YOU  Money,  and  cost  you  much 
less  than  you  anticipate. 

ASK  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 


Catalog  No.  3242 
Eight  Records 
on  one  chart. 


Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Why  Worry  About  Deliveries 


Any  driver  can  unload  in  one  minute 
without  damaging  the  brick  if  you  use 

The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon. 

They  slide  out  easily  in  a  nice  pile. 


You  increase  the  capacity  of  each  team 
30  to  50%.  _ 

We  can  refer  you  to  users  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  who  handle  all  kinds  of  brick. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

fjpinch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


$3F"Send  for  Circular  and  Prio* 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL,  1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK¬ 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MAGHINE  MFG.  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  A  ssures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE,  EVERY¬ 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St 
CHICAGO. 
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A  MASTER  MODEL 

OF  THE 


ROYAL 


$75==NO 

EXTRAS 


dkM? 


19  Exclusive  Features  Found  in  No 
Other  Standard  Typewriter. 

ONE  STANDARD  MODEL  for  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

One  Typewriter  That  Does  the 
Work  of  Several. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1 000  sold  since  1 896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Send  for  catalogues 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 

Improved  Elevating  &  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


TURN  THE  TABLES 


on 


TURNS  75%  EASIER  THAN 
OTHER  TURNTABLES. 


TURNTABLE  TROUBLES 

By  Installing  The  Universal  (Patented) 
Serpentine  Track  Ball-Bearing  Turntables. 

j4sk  us.  Complete  proof  upon  request. 

Get  GREEN  BOOK. 

The  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 
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AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots.Cooking  Ware. 
Stoneware.  Etc. 


YOU  CAN  INCREASE 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IF  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 

BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.CO. 

GOEBEL  BLDG. _ DETROIT.  MICH. 


INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CLAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 


Special  Mold  Box 

In  The 

Fern  holtz  Brick  Press 

The  Mold  is  the  heart  of  a  brick 
machine  and  our  press  is  fitted 
with  a  specially  designed  mold 
box  which  produces  bricks  with 
sharp,  straight  edges  and  corners. 
The  Mold  Box  being  assembled 
before  placing  it  in  the  machine 
makes  it  possible  to  change  molds 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Our  press  has  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  features  which  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  catalog  which  we 
want  to  send  to  interested  parties. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
ages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
ricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x9in.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 
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CLAY  HAULAGE. 


Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DUVENPOBT INDUSTM  LOCOfllOTM 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturer,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 


CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  New  Orleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;New  York  City,  362,  50  ChurchSt.;  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  James  St.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 


THK  CHICAGO  BRICK  MACI  ifls’SHY-CO. 
NO. 801  ■  'cB'fafao.  IU-. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


ELWOOD 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 
5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Single 
Double 
and 
Triple 
Deck 
Dryer 
Cars 
Transfer 
and 
Dump 
Cars 
Turn¬ 
tables 
Switches 
and 

Trackage 

With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Bearing  and  Folding  Deck 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PAHS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


vi  tvo  ycjz  ~ 
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Above  shows  the  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer 
loading  common  brick.  Can  be  used  also  for  face 
or  fancy  brick,  paving  brick,  cement  or  concrete 
blocks,  building  and  drain  tile,  etc.,  without  injury. 


The  Richardson  =  Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 

FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


Make  Your 
Brick  Plant 
Up  to  Date 

— easily  done  by  putting  in  a 
system  of  Mathews  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyers. 

— This  method  of  handling  your 
brick  from  kilns  into  cars 
will  make  you  independent 
of  your  wheeling  gang,  and 
enable  you  to  keep  up  with 
rush  orders  the  entire  sea¬ 
son — besides — 

— Saves  labor. 

— Saves  time. 

— Saves  pay-roll  expense. 

— Saves  brick, 

— Saves  worry  and  annoyance. 
— Use  any  kind  of  labor. 

— Load  in  stormy  weather. 

— Eliminates  expense  of  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  layingrunways. 

Now  used  by  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  brick  manufacturers  and 
orders  coming  in  every  day. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices  and 
complete  information.  Decide 
at  once  and  save  its  cost  this 
season.  It  will  pay  you  a  big 
profit  in  years  to  come. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
London,  Eng. 


On  difficult  Drives! 

The  two  little  pictures  down  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ad  show  a  few  of  the 
GANDY  BELTS  operating  on  difficult 
drives  in  the  plant  of  the  Oklahoma  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Company,  Ada,  Okla. 

The  GANDY  BELT 

is  made  of  extra  heavy  close  woven  cotton  duck 
stitched  with  a  heavy  twine  saturated  in  a  com¬ 
pound  of  purest  oils,  making  it  steam,  heat,  dust 
and  water  proof.  Thirty-four  years’  success  proves 
the  Gandy  will  stand  up  under  hard  service  in 
the  brick  field..  One-third  the  cost  of  leather  belt¬ 
ing-very  much  less  than  that  of  rubber  belting. 

Write  today  for  samples  and 
full  information. 

The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

New  York  Office,  88=90  ReadeSt. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


wffli 
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C.  cS  A.  POTTS  6  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Write  us  for  prices  on 

Self  Striking  Soft  Mud  and  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 


THE  POTTS  HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 

is  just  what  we  say  it  is  (SELF  STRIKING)  and  has  been  used  as  a 
a  Self  Striking  Machine  for  the  last  7  years. 

The  ONKY  machine  that  will  STAND  the  WEAR  and  TEAR 
for  years  with  no  sign  of  PRAYING  OUT. 

This  machine  has  the  only  succeseful  press  and  that  is  the  out¬ 
side.  (Ask  the  user  of  an  inside  press  he  will  tell  you,  and  show  you 
the  faults  with  the  inside  press.) 

Tempering  shaft  makes  two  revolutions  to  each  mold  filled. 

ARE  GEARS  WERE  GUARDED. 

ARE  GEARS  STEER  AND  SEMI-STEER. 

Weight  of  machine  16,000  lbs. 

Weight  is  placed  where  most  needed. 


We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Machinery  and  Supplies,  such  as  Barrows,  Trucks,  Clay  Cars,. 
Sand  Dryers,  Molds,  Clay  Feeders,  Elevators,  Granulators,  Mould  Sanders,  Mould  Washers, 

Dump  Trucks,  Disintegrators  and  Shaker  Grate  Bars. 


Double  Deck  Truck 


No.  2  Wheelbarrow 


Mule  Truck 


Side  Dump  Car 


Machine  Mould 


Style  "B”  Winding  Drum 


Bottom  Dump  Car 


Style  “P”  Disintegrator 


Style  “A”  Mould  Sander 


READ  THIS  LETTER  FROM  THE  COLLINGWOOD  BRICK  CO. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Po.tts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  .  Oct.  19th,  1912. 

Gentlemen— Your  favor  of  the  16th  duly  received.  We  have  used  the  Potts  Brick  Machines 
for  the  past  twenty  years  and  are  pleased  to  testify  that  they  have  given  the'vefy  best  of  results. 

M  e  can  heartily  recommend  your  machine  to  anyone  contemplating  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment-  Yours  respectfully,  THE  COLLINGWOOD  BRICK  CO. 

W.' A.  Howell,  Sec. 


-  «* 
•  -v  • — ~  - 

i  us  and  let 

s  know 

ir  wants. 


C.  <2  A.  POTTS  6  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

•‘A i  ‘  u  jit ■  ui:*  •  *.  *3S.* 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


We  have  it 
if  it’s 
to  be  had. 
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BRICK  MACHINES 

The  Duke 
The  Monarch 
The  Quaker 


Mold  Sanders 

Disintegrators 


and  Barrows 


Crushers 


Pugmills 

Cars 

Hoists 

Molds 

Trucks 


equipped  with  the  celebrated 
Wellington  End  Roller  Bearings 
(at  each  end  of  axle.) 


DETAIL  OF 
END  ROLLER 
BEARING 


At  the  midsummer 
season,  when  you  are 
unexpectedly  in  need  of 
something,  wire  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  for  quotations;  we  will  wire 


STEEL  SLAT  BARROW 


EXTRA  HEAVY  BURNT  BRICK  BARROW 


ROLLER  BEARING  BRiCK  BARROW 


reply  and  serve  you  quick.  spring  brick  barrow 

,  •  v  *  f  ,  '  '5 

The  Wellington  MachineJCo.,  Wellington,  Ohio 
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THE,  CLAY= W ORKLR’S 

POCKET  KIT 

Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

1.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Yard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


RE, 

Wooda^FeatherJ 

This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First-Class  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


I  Great  Premium  Offer. 


This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 


Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
BUT  and  The  Clay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
tke  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop-Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  To  The  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Belts, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  The  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay- Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY-WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 


beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $..... 

Name . . . .  « 

Postoffice . . . Jf~  •  •  o  •  * 


Street  and  Number, 


County 


o  o  » 


»  .  State 
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THAT  the  Clavworker  is  becoming  thor¬ 
oughly  awakened  to  the  perplexities  con¬ 
fronting  him  from  the  drying  situation  is 
-evidenced  by  the  interest  that  is  at  present  be¬ 
ing  manifested  in  the  Raymond  Patented  Me¬ 
tallic  Radiation  Dryer. 

During  the  year  from  August  1,  1912,  to  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1913,  our  sales  on  this  Dryer  amounted 
to  nearly  300  tunnels,  having  a  total  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  two  and  a  quarter  million  brick.  The 
aggregate  weight  of  these  tunnels  was  approx¬ 
imately  four  and  a  half  million  pounds,  and  to 
handle  the  shipments  179  freight  cars  were  re¬ 
quired — enough  cars  to  make  up  three  long 
trains  of  sixty  cars  each.  With  these  orders 
we  also  furnished  4,523  of  our  improved  Ray¬ 
mond  Steel  Dryer  Cars. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  sales  record, 
yet  when  we  pause  to  think  of  the  savings  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  our  Dryer  we  think 
there  is  ample  reason  why  so  many  firms 
should  install  it.  With  the  steady  advance  in 
the  cost  of  fuel,  it  behooves  every  manufac¬ 
turer  of  clay  products  to  dry  his  ware  as  eco¬ 


nomically  as  possible,  and  no  system  in  use 
today  offers  so  satisfactory  a  solution  as  the 
Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer. 

If  the  number  of  inquiries  reaching  us  daily 
pan  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  the  installations  for 
the  coming  year  will  even  surpass  those  of  the 
year  just  closed — and  why  not?  For  here  is 
the  foremost  question  with  which  the  Clay- 
worker  has  to  deal,  and  the  time  has  arrived 
when,  if  he  wishes  to  realize  the  profits  due 
him,  he  must  discard  the  old,  with  all  its  waste, 
loss  and  troubles,  and  adopt  the  new,  which  is 
the  forerunner  of  the  better  day  in  clay¬ 
working. 

We  have  a  number  of  letters  from  firms 
using  this  Dryer,  testifying  to  its  numerous 
meritorious  features,  and  the  fuel  savings  re¬ 
ported  are  remarkable. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  progressive  fellows 
who  help  make  the  world  go  round,  you  are,  of 
course,  interested  in  the  better  and  cheaper 
methods  of  drying,  and  if  you  will  write  us  we 
will  send  you  complete  information,  copies  of 
the  testimonials  mentioned  above,  and  will  an¬ 
swer  any  questions  you  may  ask.  Do  it  today. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 
The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Raymond  “Victor”  Repress 


HERE  is  the  only  repress 
made  upon  which  the 
thickness  of  the  brick 
may  be  changed  instantly 
without  shimming.  The 
hand  wheel  at  the  top  regu¬ 
lates  the  pressure — a  feature 
not  found  on  any  other  re¬ 
press.  Some 
other  “Vic¬ 
tor”  points 
of  value  are: 


Working  parts 
kept  clean — 


Instantly 
adjusted — 


Dies  quickly 
changed — 


Few  wearing 
parts — 


Low  cost  of 
upkeep — 


Minimum  pow¬ 
er  required — 

Maximum 
pressure — 

Finer  ware. 


Sixteen  years  of  satisfaction — that  is  the  record 

of  the  “Victor.” 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking  Machiinery  in  the  World 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Four  different  firms  had  such  explicit  confidence  in 


The  wrwpw  Brick 

Raymond  V¥  Iv  Machine 


that  they  placed  their  orders  with  us  before  even  one  of  the  machines  was  ready  to  market. 
These  firms  possessed  the  business  foresight  to  see  just  what  the  various  improvements  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  “CWR”  mean  to  the  progressive  brickmaker,  and  they  were  quick  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages.  You’ll  fall  in  love  with  this  machine  yourself  when  we  tell 
you  about  it.  Will  you  write  us  today? 


THERE’S  A  TIME  FOR  DECISION 

and  the  best  time  to  decide  is  before  you  invest  your  money. 
Too  many  firms  purchasing  dry  presses  rush  into  a  contract 
with  blinded  eyes — without  considering  the  merits  of  the  va¬ 
rious  machines.  You  know  there  are  good  dry  presses  and 
some  not  so  good.  Now  take 


The  BERG 


for  instance.  No  one  can  successfully  deny  its 
leadership,  for  it  is  a  winner.  It  combines  so 
much  of  strength,  simplicity,  accessibility,  econ¬ 
omy  and  quality  that  no  other  can  approach  it 
in  its  value  to  the  user.  Investigate  the  Berg 
before  you  buy,  and  if  you  don’t  quickly  decide 
in  its  favor  we  miss  our  guess. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  working 
Machinery  in  the  World 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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3~HE: 


The  Raymond  Patented  Producer 
Gas  Fired  Continuous  Kiln 


THE  manager  of  a  well  known  Canadian  brick  company,  in  speaking  of 
the  Raymond  Patented  Producer  Gas  Fired  Continuous  Kiln,  says: 
“We  certainly  believe  this  to  be  the  highest  type  of  kiln  procurable, 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  plants  in  this  district  which  use  it  will  be  the 
only  ones  to  eventually  survive.” 

Another  fellow  writes:  “We  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  kiln  made  to¬ 
day  that  will  do  the  same  work  your  kiln  will  do  on  any  kind  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  and  for  fuel  economy  it  has  no  equal.” 

These  are  both  men  with  wide  experience  in  the  brick  business,  and  they 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Can  you  doubt  the  merits  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  kiln  in  the  face  of  such  tributes  as  these?  Other  users  have  written 
us  equally  enthusiastic  letters,  copies  of  which  we  are  waiting  to  send  you. 

Would  you  learn  more  about  the  Raymond  Producer  Gas  Fired  Kiln? 
Write  us  today. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  been  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant.  ~ 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  BricKyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  $1.00 

L  A.  RANDALL  ®  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  \ 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz”  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 

"THE  G.  B.  MEINTZ  GO. 

Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
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Repeat  Orders  Our  Best 

Evidence. 

The  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in¬ 
stalled  a  Dunn  cutter  in  their  Collinwood,  Ohio,  plant  in  1912  and 
have  now  placed  an  order  for  their  Carrollton,  Ohio,  plant. 

The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
installed  their  first  cutter  in  December,  1912,  in  their  smaller  plant 
and  have  now  placed  an  order  for  another  cutter  for  their  large  plant. 


This  should  be  Sufficient  Proof  as  to  the 
Merit  of  Wire=Cut=Lug  Blocks  and  the 
Cutter  Used  in  Their  Manufacture. _ 

DOES  THIS  INTEREST  YOU? 

If  so,  write  at  once. 


Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co. 

Conneaut,  Ohio. 

Patented  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 


OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.10 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50  3.75 


CLAY-WORKER 

Outing . 

Brickbuilder  . 


OUR  PRICE 

$2.00 

3.00 

5-00  $7.85 


Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Dealers’  Record .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan  .  1.50 

Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Collier’s  .  5.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value . $10.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.00 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 


3.25 


8.50 


6.10 


3.70 


Value 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Suburban  Life . 

Review  of  Reviews . . 

Value 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Motor  . 

Pearson’s  . 


Value 

CLAY-WORKER  . 
Scientific  American.. 
Review  of  Reviews.  . 


$5.00 

$2.00 

3.00 

3.00  5.50 


$8.00 

$2.00 

3.00 

1.50  5.00 


$6.50 

$2.00 

3.00 

300  5.75 


$8.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Etude  . .  1.50 

American  .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 


5.35 


3.55 


CLAY-WORKER  . 

Uncle  Remus . 

Ladies’  World . 

Modern  Priscilla.... 

Value 


$2.00 

1.50 

.50 

1.00 

$4.50 


3.15 


Value 


849 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Lippincott’s .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value .  $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . . $2.00 

Delineator .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.50 

Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Value . $6.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$4.25 


7.35 


3.75 


5.00 


4.35 


3.75 


3.75 


9.75 


3.95 


3.65 


5.95 


OUR  PRICK 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

Travel .  3.00  $6.25 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Independent .  3.00 

American  Boy .  1.00  4.50 

Value . $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 

American .  1.50  5  3Q 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Dealers’ Record .  1.00  3.15 

Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50  3.70 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine  1.00  ~ 

Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  7.00 

Value .  $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 

want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Workeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices . 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO.. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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“Character  is  what  we  are.  Reputation  is  what  people  think  we  are.”  A  happy 
combination  is  when  character  and  reputation  agree,  as  is  the  case  with  the  New 
Haven  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines.  They  are  built  so  strong  and  so  well  that  the 
character  and  reputation  both  are  unquestioned. 


“New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 

The  enduring  qualities  of  the  New  Haven  Machines  have  won  for  them  the 
approbation  of  soft  mud  brick  manufacturers  generally,  and  New  England  brick 
manufacturers  in  particular.  If  you  want  a  soft  mud  brick  machine  that  will  insure 
steady  operation,  high-class  products  and  regular  dividends,  buy  a  New  Haven. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking . 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

—  HAVEN.  CONN. 
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HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINES 

Brewer  Horizontal  Brick  Machines  are  built  in  three  sizes,  ranging-  in  capacity 
from  2,000  to  5,000  bricks  per  hour,  in  weight  from  5,000  to  14,000  pounds.  In  many 
cases  the  machine  rated  at  2,000  brick  per  hour  is  making  3,500  and  the  5,000  machine 
7,500.  The  rated  capacity  is  low,  the  weights  are  high  in  proportion. 


Some  Features  of  Construction. 

The  knives  are  forged  from  hard,  high-carbon  steel;  each  one  independently 
adjustable  for  pitch.  1  he  expressing  screws  or  augers  and  the  casings  which  sur¬ 
round  them  are  made  of  white  iron.  The  bearings  are  self-oiling.  The  backthrust 
bearings  are  self-oiling,  self-aligning  and  adjustable  to  take  up  the  wear  of  the  ex¬ 
pressing  screw.  The  hoppers  are  kept  clear  by  a  feed  roll  which  does  not  clog.  The 
gear  frames  are  cast  in  one  piece.  The  gears  are  semi-steel.  The  mounting  is  self- 
contained. 

Full  specifications  in  our  catalog.  Ask  for  it. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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(HOUSING  REMOVED) 

No.  6  Brick  Machine,  Capacity  50,000  to  150,000 

A  brick  machine  of  largest  capacity  with  single  gear  driving  mechanism  of  new  and  improved  de¬ 
sign. 

Tested  for  hours  at  a  speed  of  45  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  auger  shaft.  Remember,  engine 
speed  and  auger  shaft  speed  are  fixed  speeds,  and  the  less  transmitting  appliances  between  them,  the 
less  power  required. 

This  machine  has  only  two  gears  and  four  bearings — a  reduction  of  three  bearings,  two  gears  and 
one  shaft,  as  compared  with  most  machines  of  large  size. 

The  bearings  are  very  large — from  4)4  in.  x  15  in.  to  9  in.  x  18  in. 

The  friction  clutch  pulley  runs  loose  on  a  7)4  in-  x  18  in.  bearing. 

The  gear  is  very  large,  thereby  reducing  tooth  load  and  side^strain,  on  bearings  to  a  minimum; 
therefore  reducing  power  required, , wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum. 

Gears  are  cut,  pinion  being  steel.  Housed  and  run  in  oil  bath. 

Thrust  bearing  of  most  approved  design,  in  front  of  gear;  less  than  half  frame.  Outer  end  of  auger 
shaft  supported  on  out-board  stand,  thereby  getting  distance  between  bearings,  and  again  reducing  side 
strain  and  friction. 

Sills  are  very  heavy  “I”  beams  with  heavy  channel  for  side  strain. 

Machine  can  be  taken  to  pieces  without  elevating  any  part;  will  run  equally  well  in  either  direction. 

Cutter  driving  mechanism  entirely  separated  from  more  important  wearing  parts,  and  get  any  speed 
in  either  direction. 

Standard  auger  shaft  for  brick  made  of  steel,  9)4  in.  in  diameter,  with  inserted  adjustable  steel 
knives,  and  renewable  wearing  surface  or  shell.  Also  equipped  with  a  system  of  continuous  augers  and 
bushings,  telescoping  mouthpiece,  etc.,  for  any  kind  of  hollow  ware.  In  this  case,  the  shell  is  left  off 
and  knives  fit  over  shaft. 

A  close  examination  will  reveal  many  interesting  points  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C.  STEELE,  SONS, 

STATESVILLE.,  N.  C. 
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An  experience  of  over  20  years  is  back  of 
BONNOT  Machinery.  There  is  no  charge 
for  that — but  you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 
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We  build  Auger  Brick  Machines  in  capacity  from  20,000  to  125,000  daily  output; 
combined  Pug  Mills  and  Brick  Machines  of  the  same  capacity,  automatic  cutting 
tables  having  decided  advantages.  Also  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Represses,  Screens,  Etc. 


CUTS  BRICK  WITHIN  18  INCHES  OF  DIE.  CAPACITY  10,000  BRICK  PER  HOUR. 

NO  FRICTION  OR  OTHER  AGGRAVATIONS. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  Face  Brick 


This  Rotary  Cutter  has 


TWO  DECIDED  ADVANTAGES. 


FIRST: — It  cuts  brick  within  30  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die  so  that  there  is  no 
long  bar  of  clay  to  push  and  swell  your  column  or  spoil  the  shape. 

SECOND: — The  center  fastening  for  cutting  wire  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  shearing 
cut  entirely  through  the  column  and  not  finish  with  a  straight  or  vertical  cut  as  some 
rotary  cutters  do. 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 
Especially  adapted  for  making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Get  our  No.  20  Catalogue,  just  issued,  describing  a  full  line  of  Brick 
Machinery. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic 
Cutting  Tables,  Repress,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators, 
Cars,  etc.,  etc. 
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BONNOT 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg.,  CANTON  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating;  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
end  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13x/  in.  by  71/  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour  18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges,  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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Phillips  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Brick  pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 


A  STREET  Superintendent  considered  what  filler  he  would  specify  for  the  joints  of  his  new  block  paving 
(wood  block  or  asphalt  block,  or  brick — it  didn’t  matter.) 

He  considered  the  four  fillers — sand,  asphalt,  cement  and  pitch. 

Sand,  he  noted,  would  not  be  waterproof  ;  it  would  not  protect  the  foundation 
not  a  filler  at  all. 

he  noted,  had 


was 


So  then  there  were  three — asphalt,  cement  and  pitch 
when  the  brick  contracted  in  cold  weather,  would  peel  from  the  side  of  the  brick,  leaving  a  space  that  would 
admit  water  and  frost ;  asphalt  was  also  hard  to  use  correctly,  because  it  must  be  applied  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  and  it  was  far  from  cheap. 

So  then  there  were  two — Cement  and  pitch. 

Cement,  he  knew,  would  invariably  attempt  to  resist  expansion  in  hot  weather;  results  •  bulges,  cracks,  “ex¬ 
plosions.”  It  would  also  crack  when  the  brick  contracted  in  cold  weather.  It  would  make  a  noisy  pavement ; 
it  would  be  costly  to  cut  for  track  or  pipe  repairs ;  it  would  require  the  closing  of  the  street  for  many  days. 

So  then  there  was  one — Pitch. 

Pitch  he  knew  would  give  him  a  perfect  waterproof,  frost-proof  seal  for  a  generation.  Every  joint  would  be  an 
expansion  joint.  Cracks  or  bulges  would  be  impossible.  Pitch  was  easy  to  use  correctly,  was  cheaper  than 
asphalt  or  cement,  would  permit  of  the  use  of  the  old  brick  over  again  after  cuts  for  excavations  or  track  re¬ 
pairs,  and  woidd  permit  instant  opening  of  the  street. 

So  he  chose  pitch. 

And  as  he  didn’t  want  a  pitch  of  unknown  character  and  value,  he  ordered  the  only  pitch  made  especially  for 
the  purpose  and  with  a  thirty-year  reputation  behind  it,  namely,  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch. 

Dvop  a  line  to  onr  nearest  office  for  our  booklet  on  Paving  Pitch.  It  gives  the  experience  of  many  users. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


New  York 


Minneapolis 

Seattle 


Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 


Birmingham 
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Has  stood  for  aD 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost  of 
upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 
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We  also  manu= 
facture  a  complett 
line  of 

Boilers,  Engines, 
Feed  Water 
Heaters, 
Tanks, 

Air  Receivers 
and  other  powei 
plant  equipment. 


Send  for  ‘Bulletins. 


The 

Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  ^FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Woekeb. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 


Plymouth,  Ohio 


A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  BIake=McFaII  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 
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“M”  Special  Brick  or  Hollow  Ware  Machine 


For  compactness,  strength  and  general  ability,  this  machine  can  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  single  machine.  It  is  very  heavily  built  throughout,  and  if  a  com¬ 
bined  machine  is  not  desired,  your  very  best  consideration  is  due  this  most  excellent 
machine.  The  gears  are  all  cut  steel  and  run  in  oil.  Can  be  furnished  for  either 
brick  or  hollow  ware,  and  give  the  best  possible  service  in  well  prepared  clay.  If 
you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 


862 
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Automatic  Table  for  Multiple  Cutting  of  Hollow  Ware 


Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table 

The  Table  that  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  brick  table  made.  It  gives  an  absolute  down  cut,  and  a  fine  quality  of 
ware,  with  the  least  worry  and  expense.  If  you  need  a  good  brick  table,  ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  this  one. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  BIake=McFall  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 


THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN 
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We  Manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of 

BRICK  MACHINERY 

And  MaKe  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


For  All  Industries. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


555  W.  Quincy  St.,  Chicago  2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York  1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St.,  Quebec 


Extra  Heavy  Burnt  BricK  Barrow 
Price  $7.50 
The  Best  One  Made 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 
(If  wanted,  18  inches.) 
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Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  a  Labor=Saver. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 


Dump  Cars,  Dryer  Cars  and  Rack  Cars 


General  Construction 

The  Lakewood  Two  Way  Dump  Car 
No.  241  is  the  strongest  and  most  easily 
operated  car  built.  It  is  built  of  steel,  well 
braced,  equipped  with  heavy  chilled  wheels 
and  self-adjusting  bearings.  The  rounded 
frame  prevents  the  cars  locking  when  mak¬ 
ing  short  curves  if  two  or  more  cars  are  op¬ 
erated  together. 


LaKewood  T wo=Way  Dump  Car 
No.  241 — Upright  Position 


“LAKEWOOD  LINE  CARS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


“IDEAL  BRICK  HOMES.” 

A  Low  Cost  BungaIow==See  page  385. 
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The  Original  Exhaust  Steam  Drier 


The  National  Drier  is  built  to  use  exhaust  steam 
daytime  and  live  steam  at  night.  It  is  THE  drier 
that  produces  brick  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  has  no 
equal  and  we  are  willing  to  back  it  with  a  guarantee 
that  is  a  real  Guarantee. 

We  manufacture  Oars  of  All  Kinds • 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 

MUELLER  BROS. 

1436  Machlind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  TracKs)  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


IStefe  STHE:  co-rl it-WO 


Better  install  a  Bonnot  Equipment  now 
— you  will  eventually — and  thereby  for¬ 
get  your  machinery  troubles  for  good 


f» 

b  .  •  .  ‘  •,  ,  .  .  .-5-  " 

wt'  4  • 

We  make  a  full  line  of  machines  for  the  stiff  mud  process — Brick 
Machines,  both  auger  and  combined;  Pug  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  Automatic  and  Hand  Cutters,  Represses,  Screens,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Pug  Mill  Feeders,  etc.  All  are  built  of  standard  parts, 
and  all  parts  are  readily  accessible. 


Constant,  Satisfactory  Service  and  Maximum  Capacity 


BONNOT 


No.  17  Hollo w-Ware  Machine 


A  specimen  of  the  best  to  be  had  in  modern  construction  and 
painstaking  design;  of  superior  materials;  all  wearing  parts  easily 
accessible. 


See  Catalog  No.  20  for  Details. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  B1RCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


BONNOT 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  474  and  475. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 


It  would 


^  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us. 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

^f  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

^  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

f  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

^  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

t  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

t  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

%  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

S/WIING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  217-E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Dept.  D 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MFC. 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkx*. 
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That  our  efforts  have 
been  appreciated  by 
the  Clayworkers  of 
the  country  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  the  Leaders 
in  America  in  the  De¬ 
signing  of  Complete 
Plants  and  the  install¬ 
ing  of  Waste  Heat 


Brick  Proverb  Series 


Don ’t  count  your  bricfy 
before  they  are  dry 

,  Unless  you  dry  them  in  a 

V-' '  ,•  *  i  v. 

Rodgers  Waste  Heat  Dryer 

You  can  count  upon  taking  out  a  dry  brick  for  every  wet  one  you 
put  in  a  Rodgers  Dryer,  for 

Rodgers  Dryers  are  Dependable. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  Street  CH 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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BALANCED= PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting*  Tables. 
(See  Cutting:  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg*.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Holler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting*. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Mcllroy  Belting  Co.,  The 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving*) 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marion  Brick  Works. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery, 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Onio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Underwood  Engineering  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfrtd. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Car;.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co..  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hesslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.',  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


(Continued  on  Page  373.) 
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Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

^  by  thDaCyt^;  0Ah!oM0ND  C°"  ANDERSON,  IIND. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Still  In  the  Lead 


and 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 


Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 
Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Peed  Water  Heaters. 
American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay, 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  KilnB. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


(Continued  on  Page  375.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test) 
Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


“We  would  build  better, 
But  we  can't. 

“We  could  build  cheaper, 
But  we  won't." 


Send  for  catalog. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 


For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 


WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


rtf 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STANDARD  SIZE,S 

Type  0,  18  Tons,  5/s  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  j/g  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons,  \/g  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  %  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons,  1/  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  l1/  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  difficult  shales. 

The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Hollow  Fartition  Tile. 
Evens  &  Howard,  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insurance. 

Campbell  &  Randall. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Casting's  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Docomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


Mineral  Faint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fresses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Fug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
wellace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Bails  and  Bailway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Becording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
The  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Durlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Slips. 

Corundum  Products  Co. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Auto  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Br'ck  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co..  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co..  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co..  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 
Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


TRENTON,  N.  J.f  U.  S.  A 


SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG 


CROSSLE.Y  The  Name  That  Stands  for  Quality. 

(Every  Machine  We  Sell  is  Our  Agent  Because  it  Sells  Another.) 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  Electrical,  Porcelain,  Tile,  Clayworking,  Clay  Washing  and  Refining  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  INSTALLATIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

This  is  our  No.  1  Experimental  or  Laboratory  machine, 
which  is  complete  in  every  respect  and  is  self  contained. 
It  can  be  bolted  down  to  floor  without  any  setting  or 
foundations,  requiring  very  little  space.  We  have  about 
ten  of  these  machines  in  the  largest  Ceramic  Colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  and  we  think  this  alone 
will  testify  to  the  character  and  workmanship  of  this 
machine. 

We  lay  out  your  buildings,  placing  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  in  same  in  the  most  approved  manner,  furnishing 
boilers,  engines,  motors,  etc.,  and  turn  same  over  to  you 
ready  for  use. 

Our  35  3’ears  of  experience  in  this  line  has  made  us 
experts  and  our  engineering  department  is  always  at  your 
service  and  if  you  have  any  knotty  problems  submit  them 
to  us. 

THE  CROSSLEY  MACHINE  CO., 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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STEVENSON’S 

WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Presses  Going 
LiKe  Hot  CaKes 

Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 

and 

NEVER  WERE 


Our  Presses 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 

Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  “from  Missouri”? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 

and 

WeUShowYou 


If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 

and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


Our  Machines 

are 

BUSINESS 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 

COME 

If  not— DON’T 


Here— YOU— LISTEN 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE, 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec'y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co 
Los  Angeles,  Ca!. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


CO-OPERATIVE.  RESPONSIBLE.  CONSERVATIVE. 


Fire  insurance  on  clayworking  plants  exclusively. 

Are  you  the  “Clay  Manufacturer”  who  has,  during  the  life  of  his  plant, 
paid  for  fire  insurance,  in  premiums 

$27,594.00 

with  no  FIRE  LOSSES,  NO  RETURNS? 

This  is  a  Business  Waste. 

A  membership  in  the  Bureau  would  give  you  fire  insurance  protection 
at  ACTUAL  COST. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  list  of  our  members,  which  includes 
many  of  the  largest  clay  working  concerns  in  the  country. 

We  can  accept  satisfactory  lines  on  eligible  plants. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  The  Clat-Workek 


HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection,  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

address  WILL  p.  BLHIB.  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brolperpood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  Opio 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  spate  apd  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

THURBER  BRICK  COMPANY  1 

Manufacturers  of 

THURBER  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCK  AND  BRICK 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln.  • 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

ARTHUR  S.  GOETZ,  General  Sales  Agent, 

Works  at  Thurber,  Texas.  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  I 

^b'KPld.no  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  • 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

PROMENADE  TILE  | 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

JQCflVOY  VITRIFIED  BRICK  COPIPRRY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY,  1 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

“McAVOY  BLOCK”  \ 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of  ! 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished  j 

upon  application.  \ 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 

I 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made 


99 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 


The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


mi 


Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 


Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres. 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man. 


L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Sec.  and  Treas 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
'•Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  Las  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fiire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao** 
lin,  and  Fire  and  moulding  Sands. 


Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
Kirs,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand, 
nsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Managsr) 


P  O.  Box  413. 


METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 


BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver. 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVINGTON  BRICK  CO 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 


The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  ot  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 


Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 


For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire=Clay  Shapes 


KEYSTONE  NUJTBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 
iy2  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 
as  20  inches. 

Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=Nickel  Steel. 


STEEL  Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen- 
CROSS-HEAD.  sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 

are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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All  that  You  Want 


Your  Drier  to  Do 


-—The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier  will  do  for  you; 
and  do  it  more  efficiently,  more  satisfactorily,  and  at  a  lower - 
per-year  cost  than  any  other  brick  drying  equipment  on  the 
market.  A  written  guaranty  goes  with  every  installation.  It 
specifies,  in  plain  words  and  figures,  just  what  The  Standard 
Drier  is  to  do. 


Simplest  to  Operate — Easiest  to  Control 


The  Standard  Drier  has  neither  engine  nor  complicated 
machinery.  All  it  requires,  to  secure  the  most  successful 
results  in  drying  any  variety  of  clay,  is  the  attention  of 
just  one  man  of  ordinary  intelligence.  Write  for  the  cat¬ 
alog  and  full  information.  Address:  The  Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Co.,  1547  McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


*  w 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  LX. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

IDEAL  BRICK  HOMES. 


Examples  of  Up-to-Date  Residences  that  Meet  Every 
Requirement  From  the  Viewpoint  of  Economy, 
Beauty  and  Durability. 

STUDENTS  OF  ECONOMICS  declare  that  it  is  desire 
rather  than  necessity  which  creates  trade  the  world 
over.  Such  being  the  case,  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
make  people  want  a  Drick  house  is  to  show  them  attractive 
brick  dwellings.  Next  to  showing  a  building  itself,  the  best 


No.  4 


thing  is  to  show  photographs  of  well-constructed  brick  homes. 
Never  before  in  the  world’s  history  has  it  been  possible  to 
build  more  beautiful  structures  of  brick  than  may  now  be 
seen  in  any  of  the  cities  of  this  country.  The  use  of  vitri¬ 
fied  brick,  rough  face  brick  of  varying  shades  and  colors, 
which  are  now  common,  have  added  almost  inexpressibly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  better  class  of  dwellings.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  high  cost  structures,  either,  for  the 
common  brick  of  today  used  effectively  and  skillfully  make 
both  substantial  and  attractive  homes. 

Builders  who  give  heed  to  such  matters  are  finding  that 
these  modern  brick  structures  are  really  more  economical 
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A  Well  Built  Fireproof,  Frostproof  Brick  Home  That  Will  Stand  for  Ages. 
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in  the  long  run  than  the  buildings  constructed  of  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  less  durable  materials.  Good  brick  homes  are 
coming  to  be  the  rule,  so  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  find 
beautiful  examples  of  brick  houses,  which  vary  in  design 
and  color  scheme  and  which  may  be  built  at  a  cost  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  builder.  That  is,  the  cost  can  be  kept  within 
reasonable  range,  according  to  the  fancy  or  needs  of  the 
builder. 

There  is  illustrated  in  connection  herewith  several  late 
examples  of  ideal  brick  homes  that  have  been  built  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  and  are  typical  of  what  is  being  done  with  the 
brick  home  idea  in  that  city.  There  are  many  others  of  more 
pretentious  design  that  could  be  had,  but  the  idea  here  is  to 
illustrate  types  of  what  might  be  termed  the  average  home, 
which  should  be  offered  and  commended  in  lieu  of  frame 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  for  homes  in  the  past  In 
selecting  these  due  regard  has  been  had  for  the  consistent 
carrying  out  of  the  idea  of  using  burnt  clay  products,  all  of 
them  having  brick  in  the  porch  construction  as  well  as  in 
the  houses,  and  most  of  them  have  clay  roofing  tile  on  them 


In  this  page  is  an  illustration  of  a  type  of  good-sized  resi¬ 
dence  built  fairly  plain  as  to  exterior  and  yet  is  so  designed 
and  built  as  to  present  a  very  attractive  appearance.  A  real 
distinctive  characteristic  of  this  design  is  the  commodious 
side  porches  instead  of  the  regulation  front  porch.  It  is  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  house  that  can  be  varied  almost  to  suit  any  desire  as 
to  interior  lay  of  it  and  one  that  furnishes  lots  of  house  room 
for  the  amount  of  space  enclosed.  It  was  designed  by  Hugh 
L.  Nevin,  architect,  of  Louisville. 

On  page  387  is  another  creation  of  Mr.  Nevin,  and  it  is 
a  distinctive  type  as  to  architecture.  It  suggests  in  a  way 
some  of  the  features  of  certain  old  country  architecture,  but 
when  asked  as  to  this  architectural  type  or  nature,  Mr.  Nevin 
insists  that  it  is  an  example  of  pure  American  architecture 
and  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  modeled  after  anything  else, 
being  an  original  creation.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  these  orig¬ 
inal  creations  and  to  see  American  architects  develop  types 
of  their  own,  not  only  to  add  pleasing  variety,  but  it  is  a  step 
toward  what  we  have  been  asking  for  a  long  time,  and  that 


A  Splendid  Type  of  Brick  Residence  Designed  by  Architect  Hugh  L.  Nevin,  Louisville,  Ky. 


also.  In  addition  to  this  consistent  use  of  brick  in  porches 
as  well  as  in  the  main  body  of  the  house  will  be  found  also 
ornamental  effects  obtained  by  the  use  of  brick  in  varying 
shades,  and  there  is  enough  difference  in  the  design  of  each 
type  offered  to  make  an  interesting  study  of  the  group. 

The  illustration  on  our  cover  is  the  creation  of  Architect 
J.  J.  Gafney,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  belongs  to  the  bungalow 
type.  This  is  the  type  of  modern  home  that  is  meeting  with 
much  favor  and  it  can  be  built  to  cost  almost  any  sum  one 
may  desire  to  spend  from  just  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
frame  house  to  quite  a  bunch  of  money  if  one  wants  to  go  in¬ 
to  elaborate  details.  The  one  in  question  cost  something  like 
$6,000  and  the  man  for  whom  it  was  built  has  a  home  he 
certainly  can  be  proud  of. 

On  the  preceding  page  is  shown  a  home  a  little  more  pre¬ 
tentious  as  to  size  but  not  so  elaborate  as  to  outside  architec¬ 
tural  detail.  It  is  more  suggestive  of  the  old  colonial  type, 
though  it  departs  from  this  in  the  matter  of  decoration  in  the 
brick  work  and  in  the  construction  of  the  brick  piers  and 
porch. 


is  a  distinctive  American  type  of  architecture  in  home  build¬ 
ing. 

Several  of  these  pictures  were  secured  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Owen  Tyler,  Louisville,  and  at  least  three  of  them  are 
built  with  products  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company, 
which  is  extensively  advertised  during  the  year  as  Hy-Tex 
face  brick  and  sold  in  Louisville  by  Owen  Tyler. 

What  the  clayworkers  in  each  community  can  and  should 
do  is  take  types  of  houses  like  these  and  others  which  may 
be  available  and  establish  some  comparative  figures  of  cost 
between  these  and  houses  of  the  same  pattern  built  of 
wood.  They  may  well  follow  after  the  plan  of  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company,  in  an  elegant  book  on  this  subject 
called  “Genuine  Economy  in  Home  Building,”  where  they 
have  illustrated  many  types  of  brick  homes  and  have  shown 
actual  contractors’  figures  on  the  cost  of  building  them  with 
brick  and  frame  and  proving  that  while  the  brick  costs  a 
little  more  primarily,  the  brick  home  is  really  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  one  to  build. 

Those  who  listened  to  the  live  wire  advertising  talk  at  the 
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Chicago  convention  last  winter  will  recall  that  the  speaker,  a 
publicity  expert,  insisted  that  a  picture  of  a  home  to  be  val¬ 
uable,  should  have  people  in  it  and  about  it.  Our  illustrations 
would  perhaps  have  been  even  more  attractive  and  effective 
if  some  of  the  occupants  had  been  shown  on  the  porches  or 
about  the  lawn. 

One  of  the  homes  shown  is  beautifully  decorated  in  front. 
All  it  lacks  for  perfect  picture,  is  the  living  element.  Pictures 
like  these  brought  to  the  attention  of  prospective  builders  will 
certainly  create  a  better  demand  for  such  structures  and  so 
increase  the  demand  for  brick,  tile  and  other  clay  products,  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  every  brickmaker.  J.  C.  T. 


MOOR-BURNING  IN  GERMANY. 


A  COLOSSAL  “smoke  nuisance,”  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  once  suffered  more  or  less,  is  now 
rapidly  abating  with  the  decadence  of  the  time-honored 
German  custom  of  burning  the  moors.  This  custom,  together 
with  certain  at  mospheric  phenomena  to  which  it  gave  rise, 


land  is  usually  first  drained  by  open  ditches,  in  order  to  dry 
a  shallow  layer  of  surface  soil.  In  the  autumn  the  turf  is 
pared  off  with  large  hoes,  the  sections  being  turned  over 
or  set  on  end,  and  allowed  to  dry  all  winter.  During  a  spell 
of  dry  weather  in  May  or  June  the  clods  of  turf  are  piled 
in  heaps  and  set  on  fire.  The  fire  is  generally  started  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  pile,  in  order  to  ensure  slow  and 
thorough  combustion.  The  results  of  this  process  are  that 
the  land  is  cleared  of  waste  vegetation,  a  layer  of  ashes  is 
spread  over  the  moor,  and  the  underlying  ground  is  improved 
in  its  hygroscopic  and  chemical  constitution  by  the  heating 
which  it  undergoes.  The  land  thus  prepared  is  generally 
sown  at  once  to  buckwheat.  After  the  harvest  the  whole 
process  is  repeated,  and  another  crop  is  grown  the  following 
year.  No  fertilizers  are  applied.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  diminishes  year  by  year,  and 
after  six  or  seven  years  the  moor  is  burned  “dead.”  It  must 
then  be  abandoned,  and  requires  twenty  or  thirty  years  to 
recuperate.  As  compared  with  the  modern  methods  of  thor¬ 
ough  draining,  rolling,  mixing  with  the  subsoil,  and  otherwise 


A  Substantial  Brick  Built  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 


forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  German  agriculture. 
About  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  German 
empire  is  moorland,  i.  e.,  a  soil  consisting  of  peat,  formed  by 
the  partial  decomposition  of  mosses  and  other  vegetation, 
and  in  its  natural  state  unfit  either  for  cultivation  or  grazing. 
The  problem  of  utilizing  the  moors,  both  in  Germany  and  in 
the  other  countries  of  northern  Europe,  has  received  a  wholly 
satisfactory  solution  in  recent  times,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
numerous  moorland  experiment  stations,  moor  commissions, 
societies  for  moor  culture,  and  so  forth.  Several  scientific 
methods  of  moor  culture  are  now  in  vogue,  and  there  is  a 
large  literature  on  the  subject  in  German.  The  problem  is, 
however,  an  old  one,  and  was  partially  solved  centuries  ago 
by  primitive  methods,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  which  was 
moor-burning.  The  great  stronghold  of  this  custom,  which 
was  introduced  from  Holland  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  was  the  district  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Germany  called  East  Friesland,  and  here  it  still  flourishes  to 
some  extent. 

The  essential  features  of  the  process  are  as  follows:  The 


permanently  reclaiming  the  moors,  the  burning  process  is  so 
wasteful  of  land  that  it  has  generally  been  given  up  except 
in  districts  remote  from  settlements,  where  the  cost  of  the 
land  is  insignificant. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  moor-burning  is 
the  huge  volume  of  smoke  which  results  from  the  smudging 
of  the  imperfectly  dried  peat.  This  smoke  is  carried  by  the 
wind  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles.  There  is  a 
saying  that  “when  the  moors  are  smoking  all  Germany  smells 
it,”  but  this  hardly  expresses  the  matter  fully;  for  there  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  the  smoke  from  the  North 
German  moors  has  been  observed  in  the  form  of  a  character¬ 
istic  haze — the  so-called  “dry  fog”  or  “moor  smoke” — as  far 
away  as  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece.  This  phenomenon  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  smoke-haze  from  forest  fires  so  often  observed 
over  vast  areas  of  the  United  States  in  autumn. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  burning  moors  the  smoke  is  a  down¬ 
right  nuisance,  and  has  led  to  the  formation  in  Germany  of 
a  number  of  anti-smoke  societies  whose  efforts  have  hastened 
the  passing  of  this  primitive  custom. — Scientific  American. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Burning  Brick  in  Common  Up-Draft  Kilns. 


The  results  of  burning  bricks  in  our  up-draft  kilns  are  not 
coming  up  to  our  expectations,  and  we  certainly  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you  would  kindly  publish  in  The  Clay-Worker 
some  approved  and  systematic  method  of  burning  bricks  in 
the  common  up-draft  kilns. 

I  am  aware  that  most  brick  burners  have  what  they  call 
their  secrets,  but,  after  all,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  expres¬ 
sion  means  only  deriving  benefit  from  their  experiences.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  are  surely  looking,  with  great  interest,  in 
behalf  of  the  brickmaking  fraternity,  to  your  reply  to  above 
question. 


The  above  question  covers  a  very  large  field  and  will  be 
replied  to  in  a  limited  way,  yet  covering  as  much  of  the  prob 
lem  as  can  ordinarily  be  done  in  a  trade  paper  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  subject,  will  take  up  the  practice 
of  burning  common  up-draft  kilns,  as  done  in  a  city  where  the 
output  runs  up  to  an  annual  production  of  300,000,000  to 
400,000,000  and  the  burning  results  are  of  a  very  superior 
character,  in  that  said  burnt  bricks  are  never  sold  kiln  run, 
but  are  sorted  closely,  as  for  instance: 

Salmon 

Light  red — ordinary  and  good 

Medium  red — light  and  dark 

Dark  red — light  and  dark 

Hard  dark  red 

Streaked  red 

Straight  hard 

Hard  and  rough  hard. 

When  jobs  are  sold  in  this  market  the  qualities  for  each 
wall  are  specified,  as,  for  instance:  Medium  for  the  front, 
streaked  red  for  the  long  dead  wall,  dark  red  for  the  rear, 
and  good  light  red  for  the  other  wall,  with  salmon  for  backing 
up  and  partition  walls.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  with 
such  sales  and  delivery  conditions,  the  burning  of  the  kilns 
must  be  of  an  exceptionally  high  character  to  insure  prompt 
erection  of  buildings. 

PART  I. 

These  Common  Kilns 

are,  as  a  rule,  built  with  fifteen  arches  spaced  3  feet,  2% 
inches  on  centers,  with  ash  pits  about  9  or  12  inches  wide 
and  19  inches  deep.  The  end  arches  are  located  1  foot,  9% 
inches  from  center  of  grates  to  inside  line  of  kiln  wall.  This 
construction  entails  the  use  of  three  kiln  firemen,  each  one 
looking  after  five  arches.  The  foundation  measurements  are 
36  feet  8  inches  wide  by  55  feet  3  inches  long,  and  the 
inside  measurements  would  then  be  29  feet  3  inches  wide, 
48  feet  6 V2  inches  long  by  14  feet  8  inches  high.  Of  course, 
it  is  understood  that  these  measurements  may  vary  a  little, 
as  the  kiln  should  be  planned  to  suit  both  the  green  brick 
and  the  burnt  brick  as  well.  The  base  walls  are  3  feet  4 
inches  wide,  and  contain  in  such  width  one  length  of  grate 
bars  and  one  iron  dead  plate  having  no  openings  in  the 
plate.  There  are  also  additionally  on  each  side,  extending 
into  the  kiln  chamber,  two  auxiliary  sets  of  grate  bars,  each 
about  2  feet  6  inches  long,  thus  leaving  a  central  dead  bot¬ 
tom  of  about  17  feet.  The  grates  and  dead  plates  are  equipped 
with  suitable  bearing  bars  and  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
ash  pits  are  of  a  depth  suitable  to  the  fuel  (coal)  employed 
so  that  bearing  bars  and  grates  do  not  melt  down. 

At  each  end,  sometimes  only  at  one  end,  openings  are  left, 


to  permit  wagons  to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the 
kiln.  These  openings  are  from  10  feet  to  15  feet  across,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  these  openings  be  so  wide 
that  the  wagons  will  pass  over  the  last  length  of  grates,  thus 
breaking  them  and  possibly  ruining  the  ash  pits.  The  kiln 
walls  are  reinforced  at  such  openings,  at  the  four  corners 
and  the  two  long  side  walls  are  also  supplied  with  two  addi¬ 
tional  brace  walls  on  each  long  side,  placed  about  one-third 
the  length  of  the  kiln,  from  each  end.  Such  reinforcing  walls 
or  brace  piers  are  generally  made  4  feet  wide.  The  walls  of 
the  kilns  are  also  built  with  rack  backs  of  about  4%  inches 
wide  each,  located  at  predetermined  points;  the  first  one  or 
lowest  one  being  governed  by  the  height  of  the  setting  of 
the  arches,  thus  locating  the  positions  of  openings,  through 
the  kiln  walls;  such  openings  being  utilized  both  for  peep¬ 
holes  and  at  times  for  so-called  air  dampers,  the  use  of 
which,  for  such  purposes,  will  be  explained  later  on. 

The  furnace  chambers  and  their  crowns,  in  main  wall, 
are  lined  with  fire  bricks,  looking  to  permanency.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  lower  first  six  feet  in  height  of  the  interior 
face  of  the  kiln  walls  are  also  lined  with  fire  bricks.  The 
crowns  of  these  furnaces  raise  as  they  go  back  toward  the 
kiln  chamber  so  that  the  rear  end  is  about  five  inches  higher 
than  the  front  end. 

The  door  frames  are  rigidly  connected  to  the  outside  of 
long  kiln  walls,  but  the  doors  themselves  are  loosely  con¬ 
nected  to  said  door  frames,  to  admit  of  ready  attachment  or 
removal  as  the  needs  may  be.  The  doors  are  made  in  two 
parts — securely  fastened  to  each  other.  The  front  part  (out¬ 
side)  bulges  outwardly,  and  is  supplied  with  a  number  of 
openings  covered  with  a  rotating  register  in  order  to  be  able 
at  times  to  let  air  pass  over  the  fire,  from  the  outside,  or  to 
convert  the  door  into  a  solid  door  so  as  to  prevent  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  air.  The  inside  part  of  the  door  is  a  cast  iron  plate, 
bulging  inwardly  and  rigidly  secured  to  the  outside  part  of 
the  door.  This  inside  plate  contains  a  large  number  of  small 
openings,  so  that  air  passing  through  same  will  emerge  in 
comparatively  small  streams,  thus  causing  better  commin¬ 
gling  and  in  turn  inducing  thereby  better  combustion. 

The  door  frame  has  a  number  of  lugs  on  the  outside  to  per¬ 
mit  of  shutting  down  kiln,  when  burning  is  completed,  by 
sliding  pieces  of  sheet  iron  into  such  lugs,  thus  retaining 
such  sheet  iron  plates  securely.  What  little  leakage  there  is, 
through  door  frame  and  connection,  may  be  cut  out  by  daub¬ 
ing  up  such  openings  with  mud.  While  employing  these 
sheet  iron  plates,  the  regular  doors  may  be  attached  to  other 
door  frames  and  in  this  way  the  cost  of  equipment  can  be 
kept  down. 

Long  sheet  iron  plates  are  also  used,  during  the  water 
smoking  periods,  to  cover  the  grates,  so  as  not  to  permit 
charcoal  and  wood  fire  to  drop  into  the  ash  pit  and  also  serve, 
in  part,  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  fires. 

Setting. 

The  work  is  all  laid  out  to  suit  the  normal  size  of  brick, 
viz.,  8%  inches  long,  4)4  inches  wide  and  2)4  inches  thick. 
The  arches  are  laid  off  with  a  gauge  board  17  inches  wide, 
corresponding  to  length  of  two  brick.  The  benches  are  what 
is  termed  a  2  2-3  brick  bench  or  two  stretchers  (2X8)4=17) 
and  two  headers  (2X2)4=414),  or  17+4)4=21)4  inches  for 
the  bench  +  17  inches  for  the  arch  =  38)4  inches,  or  3  feet 
2)4  inches  on  centers,  thus  conforming  to  the  building  plan. 

Experience  in  that  section  of  the  country  has  taught  that 
with  such  BENCH  and  arch  dimensions  in  an  up-draft  kiln, 
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better  results  can  be  obtained  than  with  three  or  four  brick 
benches,  which  do  not  permit  of  so  rapid  and  perfect  diffu¬ 
sion  of  heat  or  fire,  as  the  said  2  2-3  brick  benches  do,  at  the 
same  time  carrying  the  burden.  Looking  at  the  face  of  the 
arch  setting,  the  first  or  bottom  course  is  set  in  single  bricks, 
with  finger  space  between,  like  five  on  two.  The  second, 
third,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  courses  are  bunches,  that  is,  two  in  a  bunch,  with 
adequate  flue  space  between  each  bunch.  The  fourth,  seventh, 
tenth  and  thirteenth  courses  are  set  in  tight  courses,  thus 
throwing  the  fire  into  upright  flues  spared  out  back  of  this 
setting,  from  the  face  of  the  arch,  and  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  by  the  setters  that  these  upright  auxiliary  flues 
are  not  left  out  or  checked  off,  as  they  afford  the  only  means 
for  carrying  heat  to  the  bricks  set  above  them  and  thereby 
cause  equal  distribution  of  heat  in  line  with  the  arches.  The 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  courses 
each  rack  over  about  1%  inch,  leaving  17 — 13  %  (12X1%)  or 
3%  inches  for  a  closure,  taken  up  or  made  by  the  fourteenth 
course,  set  in  above  named  benches.  The  balance  of  the  kiln 
is  set  in  courses  faced  two  brick  high,  three  on  one,  alter¬ 
nate  headers  and  stretchers  courses.  There  are  also  two 
tie  courses  (pavements)  first  binder  on  the  fifteenth  courses, 
the  second  one  on  the  twenty-fifth  course  and  sometimes  a 
tie  course  is  also  put  in  on  the  thirty-seventh  course.  These 
tie  courses  are  also  used  as  a  starting  point  for  carrying  up 
new  work  and  where  used  as  such,  a  wide  (16"  to  17")  stand¬ 
ing  board  is  used,  temporarily,  so  that  the  work  underneath 
will  not  be  damaged.  The  kilns  are  generally  set  forty  brick 
high.  The  heads  are  generally  set  five  on  two  above  the  arch 
for  13  to  17  inches  wide,  from  the  inside  face  of  the  kiln 
wall,  so  that  plenty  of  fire  can  go  up  through  the  heads,  so 
as  to  allow  for  the  loss  by  radiation  through  the  kiln  walls. 

Platting. 

is  put  in  with  two  courses,  the  lower  one  stationary  and  the 
top  one  is  adapted  to  a  number  of  regulations:  First,  a  4%- 
inch  flue  running  across  the  kiln  for  watersmoking  and  by 
closing  up  the  dry  spots  to  be  able  to  throw  the  watersmok¬ 
ing  heat  wherever  desired.  For  instance:  If  the  kiln  dries 
out  from  the  heads  toward  the  center,  so  can  the  platting  be 
tipped  or  closed  from  heads  toward  the  center  and  in  this 
way  dry  out  toward  the  center  and  take  out  wet  spots.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  also  two  flues  spared  out  in  the  platting, 
running  lengthwise  and  in  sets  in  predetermined  positions,  say 
about  one  inch  wide,  and  the  other  about  two  inches  wide. 
These  flues  may  be  used  uncovered  or  covered  with  platting 
bricks  to  any  appropriate  opening  whenever  desired  or  deemed 
necessary  and  the  draft  through  the  kiln  regulated  very 
nicely.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  heads,  in 
that  auxiliary  platting  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  platting  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  the  heat  on  the  heads 
and  cut  down  the  percentage  of  soft  bricks. 

The  Roof 

is  supported  by  four  posts  8x8  on  each  side,  placed  far 
enough  away  from  the  kiln  so  as  not  to  catch  fire.  Four  suit¬ 
able  iron  rods  are  put  in  as  tie  rods  to  keep  the  roof  from 
spreading,  and  are  also  used  to  suspend  settling  pins  or 
markers.  Purlines  and  lintels  are  also  placed  high  enough 
above  the  top  of  the  kiln  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  catching 
fire  from  the  kilns.  The  roof  for  the  greater  part  is  covered 
with  portable  lap  boards,  which  can  readily  be  taken  down 
and  replaced  as  the  occasion  demands.  The  shed  part  be¬ 
tween  the  kiln  is  stationary  and  serves  principally  as  a  rain 
or  snow  shed  for  the  fuel  run,  wide  enough  for  coal  trams  to 
pass  through.  A  walking  board  or  runway  is  also  secured  to 
these  four  posts,  on  each  side,  to  afford  means  for  the  burner 
to  examine  the  conditions  of  the  kiln  during  the  various 
stages  of  the  watersmoking  and  burning  period.  The  lap 
boards  from  the  roof,  when  taken  down,  are  very  useful,  to 
place  around  the  kiln,  to  act  as  a  wind  shield,  for  high 
winds,  playing  around  an  unprotected  kiln  are  very  often  the 
cause  of  a  bad  burn. 

The  watersmoking  and  especially  the  burning  part  will 
be  taken  care  of  extensively  in  Part  II,  which  will  follow  in 
the  near  future. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 

Moses  and  the  Commandments. 

OSES  was  the  only  man  who  broke  all  the  command¬ 
ments  at  once,  Gates.  You  have  probably  broken  as 
many  as  he  did  and  you  have  broken  them  more  times 
than  he  did,  but  you  have  broken  them  one  at  a  time.  So, 
as  I  said,  he  was  probably,  and  really,  the  only  man  who 

broke  them  all  at  once.  There  were 
elaborate  settings  to  accompany  his 
act.  Storm  and  tempest  and  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  and  wind  and 
darkness.  When  you  have  broken 
them,  one  by  one,  there  haven’t  been 
these  stage  settings,  and  if  there 
had,  then.  I  reckon,  we  would  have 
had  a  long  stormy  period. 

“What  Moses  did,  publicly,  if 
abruptly,  others  have  done  quietly 
W.  D.  Gates.  and  deliberately,  and,  I  may  say, 

continuously. 

“All  through  life’s  course,  it  seems  to  be  the  human 
disposition  to  want  to  do  just  what  he  is  told  not  to  do.  The 
infant  is  told  not  to  touch  the  fire  or  he  will  get  burnt.  The 
ones  who  warn  him  know  what  they  are  telling  him  is  true, 
they  have  tested  it  and  purpose  saving  him  the  pain,  but 
their  anxiety  is  misplaced.  Such  advice  is  always  given. 
There  probably  hasn’t  been  a  child  since  Cain  whose  parents 
haven’t  told  him  this  great  truth  about  fire,  that  it  would 
burn  and  pain,  and  there  hasn’t  been  a  single  child  in  the 
whole  long,  mixed  procession  of  children,  from  creation  down 
to  this  minute,  who  has  not  immediately  insisted  on  disre¬ 
garding  any  and  all  advice  and  experimented,  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity,  with  his  finger  and  the  flame,  and  thus  gotten  his 
first  vivid  lesson  in  the  great  school  of  personal  experience. 

“This  thing  he  learned  in  such  a  way  that  he  remembered. 
He  needed  no  warnings  thereafter.  He  didn’t  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  but  once.  Thereafter  when  he  saw  the  flame  he  shied, 
and  it  wasn’t  because  of  what  the  parent  had  told  him,  but  it 
was  because  of  what  he  had  learned  by  personal  experiment. 

“The  same  thing  pertains  to  pretty  much  everything  in 
life  and  it  isn’t  strictly  confined  to  childhood  by  any  manner 
of  means.  When  I  tell  you,  today,  not  to  do  a  thing,  that  it 
will  hurt  you,  your  first  impulse  is  to  do  it  and  try  it  out  for 
yourself.  Just  the  same  with  a  sixty-year-old  man  as  with 
the  creeping  infant. 

“That  seems  to  be  the  trouble  with  this  commandment 
business.  It’s  because  of  it’s  nots.  It’s  ‘Thou  shalt  not.’  It 
is  so  very  abrupt  and  personal.  It  picks  you  out  in  such  an 
awfully  personal  way.  Not  mankind  in  general,  but  THOU. 
And  then,  after  picking  you,  personally,  out  of  the  entne 
human  race,  it  instantly  and.  emphatically  tells,  or,  rather, 
commands,  you  NOT  to  do  something.  You  are  sixty  years 
old,  you  have  tried  many  experiments  since  that  first  one  of 
the  fire  and  the  finger,  and  yet  you  have  still  the  same  dis¬ 
position  that  you  had  when  you  first  put  your  finger  in  the 
fire  and  the  chances  are  now  that  you  are  quick  to  burn 
yourself  again  and  in  another  way. 

‘‘Anyway,  it’s  natural  to  dislike  to  be  told  either  to  do  a 
thing  or  to  not  do  a  thing,  but  it  does  seem  that  we  had 
rather  be  told  to  do  than  not  to  do. 

“We  have  regarded  Moses  as  a  rather  slow  member,  as  it 
took  him  forty  years  to  personally  conduct  an  excursion  that 
Cook  now  conducts  in  a  few  days,  but  Moses  surely  has  us 
on  this  one  thing  of  breaking  the  commandments  all  at  once. 
For  endurance,  though,  for  the  matter  of  breaking  them  one 
at  a  time  and  for  a  continuous  performance,  I  acknowledge, 
we  have  Moses  beaten  to  a  frazzle.”  GATES. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  MEN  IN  THE  TRADE. 


By  William  H.  Burquest. 


Do  You  Know  T.  and  J.? 

ENTLEMEN  OF  BRICK  DOM!  The  above  query  is  su¬ 
perfluous.  Of  course  you  know  T.  and  J.  The  owners 
of  those  initials  are  natives  of  the  Windy  City,  flour¬ 
ishing  sons  of  Illinois,  the  great  state  of  Lincoln  and  Grant. 
They  hold  forth  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  a  Chicago  skyscraper, 
and  from  this  lofty  height  they  battle  daily  for  the  mazuma, 
and  they  capture  it,  too. 

T.  and  J.,  or,  rather,  Tom  and  Joe,  are  two  progressive, 
aggressive  and  successful  business  men  whose  activities  in 


Thomas  and  Joseph  Moulding 


the  face  and  fire  brick  game  have  cut  a  figure  of  national 
dimensions.  As  manufacturers  of  clay  products  and  as  manu¬ 
facturers’  agents,  they  have  for  years  been  “delivering  the 
goods”  in  a  live,  up-to-date,  twentieth-century  way. 

These  two  hustling,  ever-on-the-job  chaps  are  the  big 
chiefs  of  the  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago. 
Thomas  C.  Moulding  is  president  of  the  concern,  while  Joseph 
C.,  his  brother,  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  These  men  rep¬ 
resent  the  third  generation  of  a  family  of  brickmakers.  T. 
and  J.’s  father  was  in  the  business,  and  their  grandfather 
conducted  a  brick  plant  in  Yorkshire,  England,  nearly  a 
century  ago.  The  two  Moulding  brothers  have  been  mould¬ 
ing  successful  careers  for  themselves  in  brickdom.  They  are 
a  pair  of  throbbing  human  dynamos.  Their  team  work  as 
boosters  of  clay  products  is  flawless.  The  “Brick  Dust 
Twins,”  it  is  conceded,  are  wonders  at  the  work  of  changing 
brick  into  glittering  shekels,  but  they’re  not-  “putting  any¬ 


thing  over”  on  T.  and  J.  The  latter  gentlemen  are  just  as 
spry  and  aggressive,  for  no  grass  is  growing  under  their  feet. 
The  only  time  it  does  grow  under  their  hoofs  is  when  they 
are  battering  the  hides  off  of  golf  balls. 

Both  Tom  and  Joe  specialize  on  golf  betimes,  and  they 
play  a  pretty  brisk  game.  Joe,  it  is  said,  has  reached  a  point 
where  he  is  beginning  to  suspect  that  Chick  Evans  is  a  much 
over-rated  lad,  and  that  there  are  other  pebbles  on  the  links 
(Joe  among  them)  who  might  give  Chick  a  rather  strenuous 
run  for  his  money.  Joe  has  an  excellent  and  preferred  right 
to  that  opinion,  for,  lo  and  behold,  he  won  the  golf  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  Edgewater  Golf  Club  in  1912,  and  was  given  a  gold 
medal  as  a  trophy.  T.  and  J.  are  both  members  of  golf  clubs, 
Tom  is  a  member  of  the  Westmoreland  Golf  Club  and  Joe  is 
affiliated  with  the  Edgewater  and  Delavan  Lake  Golf  Clubs. 

Aside  from  golf,  Tom  Moulding  is  a  baseball  and  football 
enthusiast.  While  attending  Northwestern  University  as  a 
young  man  he  was  captain  of  that  institution’s  baseball  and 
football  teams.  At  college  he  made  a  record  for  himself  as 
an  all-around  athlete.  He  could  do  anything  from  sprinting 
to  pole  vaulting.  He  graduated  with  the  class  of  ’91. 

Joseph  Moulding  studied  at  the  same  institution,  but  he 
left  his  studies  to  enter  the  brick  business  in  1892,  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  his  esteemed  father,  Thomas  Moulding,  who 
founded  the  concern.  As  early  as  1865  the  elder  Moulding 
began  operating  a  brick  plant  in  Chicago. 

Since  Joseph’s  entrance  into  active  business  life,  he  has 
shown  a  high  degree  of  sound  judgment  and  executive  apti¬ 
tude.  Beside  his  many  duties  at  the  Chicago  office,  he  is 
also  acting  as  manager  of  the  Tiffany  Enamel  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Momence,  Ill. 

Thomas  C.  and  Joseph  W.  were  born  in  Chicago — Tom  in 
1868  and  Joe  in  1873.  They  come  of  pure  and  sturdy  Eng¬ 
lish  stock.  They  possess  the  admirable  Johnny  Bull  trait  of 
tenacity  and  stick-to-it-iveness  in  anything  and  everything 
they  do.  They  are  today  perpetuating  the  splendid  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  concern  founded  and  built  up  by  their  father. 
They  are  men  of  high  principles,  both  in  and  out  of  business, 
and  they  are  righ  royal  fellows  to  meet  anywhere,  in  their 
offices  or  on  the  golf  links. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  GENERAL  SITUATION  regarding  the  building  of 
new  business  blocks  and  warehouses,  in  fact,  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  among  the  trade,  is  better  in  the  last  few 
weeks  than  it  has  been  all  summer.  The  brickyards,  while 
having  at  present  a  large  stock  of  brick  on  hand,  are  all 
optimistic  in  their  declarations  that  their  stock  will  be 
cleaned  out  long  before  they  will  be  ready  to  make  brick 
again  next  year.  In  fact,  several  yards  would  not  have  shut 
down  when  they  did  if  they  had  known  that  the  situation 
would  improve  as  fast  as  it  did.  The  demand  for  hollow  ware 
and  partition  tile  is  steadily  increasing  in  this  section,  and 
several  clay  plants  have  installed  or  contemplate  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  hollow  ware  machinery.  Clay  partition  tile  is, 
therefore,  steadily  more  favored  by  architects,  builders  and 
contractors,  and  is  replacing  other  material.  In  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest,  where  the  drainage  question  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  land  is  still  very  little  agitated,  and  the  use  of  drain 
tile  is  only  small  comparatively,  tile  plants  are  making  up 
for  lost  time  by  making  hollow  tile,  and  are  keeping  their 
pants  and  organizations  busy  now  all  the  year  round. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  one  mile  of  brick  pavement  on  county  roads  in  Kittitas 
county,  near  Ellensburg,  and  report  prospects  good  for  addi¬ 
tional  county  brick  paving  next  5  ear.  They  also  are  contem¬ 
plating  large  shipments  of  their  well  known  paving  brick  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  Standard  Clay  Company,  of  Tacoma,  has  so  far  not 
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been  successful  in  getting  its  reorganization  completed.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  will  be  turned 
•over  to  the  bondholders  before  very  long. 

C.  E.  Lester,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  visited  Sumas,  Wash.,  recently  and  inspected  the  clay 
and  shale  deposits  of  that  section.  Large  deposits  of  good 
material  suitable  for  the  making  of  brick  and  tile  are  located 
near  the  border  line,  as  well  as  on  the  British  Columbia  side, 
where  two  large  plants  are  now  working  on  these  deposits. 
It  is  believed  that  plants  will  be  started  on  this  side  of  the 
line  within  the  near  future.  Mr.  R.  Brown,  formerly  mayor 
of  Sumas,  is  interested  in  these  clays. 

A  large  deposit  of  valuable  clay  has  been  discovered  near 
Pentz,  Wash.  Samples  of  the  clay  have  been  sent  East,  and 
favorable  reports  have  been  made  of  the  same.  An  Eastern 
expert  on  clay  matters  will  soon  visit  the  place  with  a  view 
of  establishing  a  large  brickyard  there. 

At  Nanaimo,  B.  C.,  was  recently  held  a  local  fair  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Nanai¬ 
mo  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  whose  plant  is 
located  near  East  Wellington.  The  product  shows  that  this 


industry  in  Nanaimo  is  growing  fast,  and  that  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  turning  out  first-class  red  face  brick.  The  display 
was  an  arch  and  mantel  in  Flemish  bond  and  panel  work,  and 
was  quite  artistically  executed. 

The  Dominion  Shale  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  has  made  application  to  the  registrar  of 
joint  stock  companies  to  change  their  name  to  “The  Dominion 
Brick  Company,  Ltd.”  The  company’s  plant  is  located  on 
Gabriola  Island  ,and  Victoria  capitalists  are  the  main  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  concern. 

The  Multnomah  Sand  and  Brick  Company,  of  Portland, 
have  now  their  product  on  the  market,  and  have  installed 
and  are  now  operating  a  brick  plant  and  also  making  tiling. 

The  sewer  pipe  plant  of  the  B.  C.  Pottery  Company,  of 
Victoria,  B.  C.,.  was  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss  of  be¬ 
tween  $75,000  and  $100,000.  On  account  of  the  high  wind, 
and  the  lack  of  water,  the  fire  department  was  unable  to  save 
anything  of  the  building.  The  company  has  been  making 
best  known  clay  plants  in  British  Columbia.  The  company 
will  rebuild  at  once,  and  has  already  let  the  contract  for 
sewer  pipe  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
their  new  plant  to  local  contractor.  SIWASH. 


1912  Greatest  Year  in  the  History  of  Burned  Clay  Products. 

Report  Shows  Wonderful  Advance  Over  Preceding  Year,  Disproving  Calamity  Howl  of 
Sleepfulness  of  Clay  Industry.  Total  Valuation  Exceeded  1911  Over  $11,000,000. 


THE  STATISTICAL  CHART  of  the  clayworking  industry 
prepared  by  Jefferson  'Middletqn  for  the  Geological 
Survey  for  1912  furnishes  an  interesting  story  of 
progress  in  the  industry.  The  first  and  most  pleasing  thing 
to  take  note  of  is  the  grand  total  of  1912,  which  is  the  largest 
on  record, -being  $172,811,275.  The  biggest  record  heretofore 
was  made  in  1910,  with  a  grand  total  of  $170,165,974.  This 
leaves  the  total  of  1912  more  than  $2,500,000  above  the  largest 
record  of  any  preceding  year,  and  about  $10,500,000  above  the 
record  of  1911. 

Taking  the  brick  industry  proper  and  making  a  study  of 
the  chart,  there  are  some  gains  and  some  losses.  In  the 
great  common  brick  industry  there  is  a  gain  as  compared  to 
1911  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  but  the  total  is  not  yet  up  to  the 
record,  for  common  brick  in  the  big  year  of  1910.  An  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  using  more  hollow  tile  for  wall  building,  which  re¬ 
places  some  common  brick.  However,  the  common  brick  in¬ 
dustry  shows  a  healthy  growth  as  compared  to  the  previous 
year  and  in  the  next  year  or  two  should  beat  that  famous 
1910  record. 

In  front  brick  there  was  a  substantial  gain  over  1911  and 
1910.  The  total  value  of  front  brick  manufactured  was  near¬ 
ly  $9,500,000,  the  exact  figures  being  $9,445,297.  Had  front 
brick  held  to  the  higher  average  value  of  1911,  it  would  have 
gone  to  the  $9,500,000.  The  average  value  for  front  brick 
was  $11.93,  while  in  1912  it  dropped  to  $11.62.  In  common 
brick,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  price  increased  from 
$5.89  in  1911  to  $6.05  in  1912. 

Paving  brick  showed  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared  to 
both  1911  and  1912,  but  the  decrease  was  only  slight.  In  this 
industry  1911  showed  a  slight  gain  over  1910,  and  in  1912 
there  was  some  decline  in  the  quantity  of  paving  brick  used," 
not  enough  to  worry  about,  but  enough  to  keep  1912  from 
being  a  record  year  in  the  paving  brick  business. 

In  fancy  or  ornamental  brick,  the  chart  shows  a  total  of 
approximately  $1,250,000.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  a 
comparison  of  this  or  its  exact  size,  because  heretofore  il 
has  been  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  fancy  brick  and 
one  of  enamel  brick,  and  in  the  present  instance  in  some 


states  it  is  included  with  other  items.  The  indications  are, 
however,  that  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  making  healthy 
gains  and  the  next  year  will  see  it  a  more  important  item. 

In  drain  tile  there  was  some  decline  as  compared  to  1911 
and  $2,250,000  decline  as  compared  to  the  record  year  of 
1910.  This  industry  suffered  through  some  dry  seasons,  dur¬ 
ing  which  there  was  not  the  heavy  demand  for  drain  tile 
that  was  expected.  The  indications  are  that  it  will  recover 
somewhat  during  1913,  but  it  will  take  the  figures  to  show 
and  we  will  have  to  wait  until  the  figures  are  compiled  to 
know  positively  about  this. 

In  sewer  pipe  there  was  a  record-breaking  year,  the  total 
of  $12,147,677  being  the  largest  on  record,  exceeding  by  a 
little  more  than  $500,000  both  the  records  of  1910  and  1911. 

Architectural  terra  cotta  is  an  item  that  also  showed  a 
healthy  gain.  In  the  famous  record-breaking  year  of  1910 
this  item  amounted  to  $6,976,771.  In  1912  it  amounted  to 
$8,580,436.  This  is  a  splendid  showing,  and  the  best  part 
about  the  whole  thing  is  that  it  seems  to  have  been  but  the 
beginning  of  a  great  growth,  for  the  present  year  has  brought 
an  excellent  demand  for  architectural  terra  cotta  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  when  the  total  for  1913  is  available  it  will 
be  found  that  it  is  still  growing. 

Fireproofing  is  an  item  that  has  also  made  a  healthy  gain, 
the  total  being  more  than  $2,000,000  above  the  total  of  1910 
and  more  than  $1,500,000  more  than  the  total  of  1911.  This 
industry  has  been  growing  steadily  right  along  and  seems  to 
be  still  growing. 

In  tile  other  than  drain  there  was  a  slight  increase  as 
compared  to  1911  and  a  little  larger  increase  as  compared  to 
1912.  This  industry  seems  to  be  growing  steadily,  but  not  as 
rapidly  as  some  of  the  others. 

In  fire  brick  the  statistical  chart  shows  a  total  value  of 
$17,877,629  as  compared  to  $16,074,686  in  1911. 

The  total  of  brick  and  tile  proper  for  the  year  was  $136,- 
307,111.  This  is  a  little  over  $8,500,000  dollars  above  the 
total  of  1911,  but  it  is  nearly  $5,000  below  the  total  in  this 
item  for  the  famous  year  of  1910.  The  items  of  brick  and  tile 
represent  78.88  per  cent,  of  the  grand  total  of  the  clay  work¬ 
ing  industry. 

Pottery  represents  21.12  per  cent,  of  the  clayworking  indus- 
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5THE:  C t>7l  t/—WO 


STATE. 


Alabama . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Conn,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.  . . 

Florida.  . 

Georgia . 

Idaho  and  Nevada . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

.Louisiana  . . 

Maine . 

Maryland. . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio .  . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Porto  Rico . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 

Other  States  . 

United  States.  .  .  . 

Percentage  of  total . 

Total,  1911 . 


With  corresponding  totals  for  1911,  compiled 


M 

Z 

*< 

£25 


17 

42 

36 
8 

25 
24 

44 

40 

38 
12 

43 

4 
6 

10 

16 

14 

34 
33 

19 

20 
13 
21 

31 
7 

37 

27 

35 
3 

41 

5 
23 

39 
1 

32 

28 
2 

48 

30 

47 

22 

11 

29 

45 

18 

15 
9 

26 

46 


COMMON  BRICK. 


Quantity. 

(Thousands.) 


136,  989 
13,  166 
52,  986 
349,  797 
66,  833 
214,  700 

18,  574 
22,  841 
44,710 

315,  476 

19,  306 
1,210,  499 

202, 056 
148, 472 
145,  986 
99,  119 
24  617 
41,  451 
154,  560 
157,  527 
271,  189 
129,  604 
87,431 
188,  496 
18,  811 
98, 895 
62, 135 
429,  309 
12, 120 
1,  273,  641 
193,  058 
15,031 
395,  836 
67,712 
47,  174 
697,  023 
1,840 
112,  175 
4,  239 
154,211 
242,  748 
44,044 
8,  126 
244,  541 
78,000 
60,  819 
122,  910 
4,  455 


Value. 


8,  555,  238 


8,  475,  277 


$759,  409 
114,  309 
345,  154 
2,  198,  303 
407,428 
1,  377,  456 
147,716 
182,  230 
262,  766 
1,  634,  670 
155,  486 
6,437,331 
1,  204,  494 
1,017,097 
584,  273 
656,  373 
473.  702 
297,  987 
1,053,335 
1,  095,  584 
1,  592,  283 
760,  983 
522, 901 

1,  243,  070 
185,  793 
637, 983 
492,  096 

2,  592,  091 
110,  342 

7,311,675 

1,  236,  443 
117,  301 

2,  414,  482 
341,  589 
363,  374 

4,  590,  784 
14,  294 
663,  550 
33,  356 
903,  032 
1,  590,  960 
294,  105 
49,  167 
1,513,338 
547,061 
393,  864 
830,  773 
44,473 


Average 

£rice  per 
ousond. 


51,  796,  266 
29.  97 


49,  885,  262 


$5.  54 
8.  68 

6.  51 
6.  28 
6.  10 
6.42 

7.  95 

7.  98 

5.  88 
•** 
5.  18 

8  05 

5.  32 

5.  96 

6.  85 

4.  00 
6.  62 

6.  35 

7.  19 
6.  82 
6.  95 

5.  87 
5.  87 

5.  98 

6.  59 
9.  88 

6.  45 

7.  92 
6.04 
9.  10 

5.  74 

6.  40 

7.  80 
6.  10 

5.  04 
7.  70 

6.  69 

7.  77 
5.  92 
7.  87 

5.  86 

6.  55 
6.  68 
6.  05 

6.  19 

7.  01 
6  48 
6  76 
9.  98 


VITRIFIED  BRICK  OR  BLOCK. 


Quantity. 

(Thousands.) 


6  05 


5.  89 


26,  480 


(<-) 

6,443 

<*) 

(»> 


(b) 


136,  708 
55,  237 
15,  033 
80,  906 

(k) 


(») 

(b) 


<»> 

(») 


30,  551 

(») 

(*> 


(6) 

18,634 


268,  271 
18,  805 


112,  372 


(*) 

(*) 


(») 

62,  200 


91,229 


911,  869 


948,  768 


Vtdue. 


8363,  303 


(*>) 

72,  495 

(6) 

(*) 


(*) 


1,  839,  721 
654,  341 
197,  035 
806, 427 

(») 


(0) 

(») 


(*) 

(») 


342,  930 

(6) 

(6) 


Average 

£r;co  per 
ouaand. 


813.  34 


8  69 
13  32 
12.  04 
17.  71 


FRONT  BRICK. 


Quantity. 

(Thousands.) 


12.00 


13.  46 
11.  85 
13.  11 
9.  97 
8.  36 


25  00 
17.  93 


13.94 
16.  34 


11.22 
17.  33 
15.00 


(0) 

287,  089 


2,  830,  309 
176,  905 


1,411,096 


(*> 

(6) 


<») 

633,  709 


1,317,216 


10,  921,  576 
6.  32 


11,115,742 


10.  99 
16.  41 


10  65 
9.  36 


12.  66 


11  11 
14.  66 


16  88 
12.  14 


14  44 


11  98 


11.  72 


10.629 

(») 

2,643 

18.714 

20,087 

(») 

(») 


11.527 
898 
21 , 894 
60,644 
11,912 
27,972 
6.026 

(<•) 

2,160 

1,968 

(») 

3,934 

11.555 

1,060 

19,963 

1,076 

5,229 


Value. 


8132,033 

(») 

28.068 

492,617 

233,176 

(*) 

(*) 


48,852 

2,872 

9.499 

(b) 

6,392 

184,405 

1,803 

(») 

217,328 


(b) 

(») 

11,118 

24,610 

13,473 


21,765 

6,881 

(») 

14,096 

(b) 

13.233 


814.007 


724.911 


114.000 

16,822 

268,433 

669.492 

142,637 

215,873 

46,300 

(b) 

20.000 

39,664 

(b) 

41,476 

144,126 

15,746 

264.376 

17,763 

80,660 


A  verage 
prtoe  per 
thousand. 


812.42 
20.00 
10.  62 
26.  32 
11.61 
18.26 
20.00 


Fancy 
oe  Orna¬ 
mental 
Brick. 
(Value.) 


(*) 


(») 

83,786 

(») 


658,372 

41,388 

123,378 

(*) 

104,396 

1,836,989 

16,924 

(») 

2  321,479 


(») 

(0) 

101,676 

394,624 

167,770 


313,651 

146.266 

(6) 

136,620 

(») 

219.927 


9.466.297 

6  47 


8.648.877 


9  89 
18.73 
12.26 
10.  89 
11.97 
7.  72 
9.  21 
10.  71 
9.26 
20. 15 
20.00 
10.54 
12.47 
14.  86 
13.24 
16.  60 
16  42 


11.43 
14.41 
12.99 
8.92 
19.  36 
3.96 
9.39 
24.  96 
10.68 


13.40 
18.33 
9. 14 
16. 10 
12.45 


14  41 
21.26 
18  00 
9  61 
14  00 
16  62 


11.62 


11  93 


(b) 


8,785 

(») 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 


(b) 


19.838 


Draintile 

(Value.) 


85.466 


6,220 

37,377 

20,260 


Sewrr 

Pipe. 

(Value.) 


(*> 

(fc) 


(6) 

(b) 

10,000 

(b) 


$1,136,429 

(»> 


1,189.910 

1,667.368 

2,293,084 

60,948 

71,826 

L*1 

(b) 

3,043 


(b) 

(b) 


(b) 

16,692 


43.186 


(*) 


W 


133,081 


0  1 .262 .681 
.72 


<1.216.880 


387,945 
126 , 690 
48,221 
141,297 

(b)  ' 

6,260 


60,984 


61,006 

10,745 


1,646,723 

(») 

74,737 

12.421 


(*> 

(»> 

39.469 

10.694 

34,946 

<*) 

4.026 

24,676 

(6V 

67.993 


(») 


622,627 


600,844 

644.491 

291,672 

(6) 

(b) 


( b ) 


(») 

(‘) 


1.178,482 

(») 


<*> 

(*> 


4.028,078 


m 

829,917 


<»> 

(") 

(») 


27,938 


8.010.260 

4.64 


8.826.314 


(*) 

496,  600 

(6) 


2,624.637 


12.147,677 

7.08 


11,464.616 


furnaces 

stone 


Including  adobes,  aquarium  ornaments,  assay  fumftces,  burnt-clay  ballast,  charcoal  lumaces,  chemical  brick, chimney  pine  and  tops,  conduits,  crucibles,  flue  pipe  and  lining, 
eas  for  healing  Irons,  gas  logs,  glasshouse  supplies,  glazed  brick,  grave  and  lot  markers,  muffles,  radial  chimney  brick  and  block,  retorts,  saggers,  scoriflers,  segments,  silo  blocks, 
ie  pumps,  sundials,  vases  and  ornaments,  and  waU  coping. 

6  Included  In  “Other  States.” 

c  Made  by  Connecticut  aloDe,  and  Included  in  ”  Other  States 
i  Includes  all  products  made  by  less  than  three  producers  in  one  Slate 

*  The  total  of  “Other  Stales”  is  distributed  among  the  States  to  which  it  belongs  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  represented  in  the  totals 
/  Undistributed  pottery  products. 


EDWARD  W.  PARKER,  Statistician  in  Charge  Division  of  Mineral  Resources, 

Washington,  D.  C..  July,  1913. 
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UNITED  STATES,  1Q12 

by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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FIRE¬ 

PROOFING. 

(Value.) 


654,163 


2.330,065 


1.139,291 


366.109 


386,216 


607,222 

623,123 

636,254 

48,173 

29,630 


Tile,  not 
Drain. 
(Value.) 


2,031,360 

(»> 

217,411 


1,760,716 

40,367 

360.219 


8.680.436 

4.97 


249,298 


7,174,148 
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(») 

310,946 


Stove 

Lining. 

(Value.) 


1,265,246 

46,866 

2,421,783 
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385,952 
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200,390 


1,110.766 
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$26,673 

173,256 
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FIRE  BRICK. 


Quantity. 

(Thousands.) 


(*> 


75,751 


37,544 


138,630 
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6.809,496 

3.36 


6.017  801 


5.660,172  !  5.366.184 


65.020 


614,116 


4,260 


2,018 


9,726 


Value. 


61,231 


Average 
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29,242 


» 913,681 


i  809,604 


179.492 


^17 ,877,629 
10.35 
716,074.686 


14.  41 


Miscella- 

NEOU8.G 

(Value.) 


(5) 


$113,277 

68,197 


14.49 


18.45 


19.57 


19.86 


12,089 


212,287 


755,034 


91,895 


2,764. 783 
1.60 


2,847,971 


Total 
Brick  and 
Tile. 
(Value.) 

Pottery. 

(Value.) 

Total. 

(Value.) 

Per¬ 

centage 

op 

Total. 

STATE. 

$1,912,966 

$22,213 

$1,936,179 

1  12 

Alabama. 

178,564 

178,564 

.10 

Arizona. 

433,648 

28,957 

462,605 

.27 

Arkansas. 

5,692,797 

219,663 

5,912,450 

3  42 

California. 

1,396,147 

41,247 

1,437,394 

.83 

Colorado. 

1,465,000 

(«) 

1,466,000 

.85 

Conn,  and  Rhode  Island. 

162,216 

162,216 

.09 

Delaware. 

217,486 

<*> 

217,486 

.  13 

District  of  Columbia. 

272,766 

272,766 

.16 

Florida. 

2,787,484 

19,057 

2,806,541 

1.62 

Georgia. 

176,108 

176,108 

10 

Idaho  and  Nevada. 

14,279,039 

931.951 

15,210,990 

8.80 

Illinois. 

6,868,149 

1,077,102 

7,936,261 

4  69 

Indiana. 

4,492,185 

30,141 

4,622,326 

2.62 

Iowa. 

2,036,600 

(6) 

2,036,600 

1  18 

Kansas. 

2,329,636 

*114,204 

2,443.740 

1.41 

Kentucky. 

523,643 

(0) 

523,643 

.  1 30 

Louisiana. 

634,101 

(6) 

534,101 

.31 

Maine. 

1,681,042 

184,711 

1,865.753 

1.08 

Maryland. 

1,516,067 

262,099 

1,767,166 

1.02 

Massachusetts. 

2,350,606 

194,892 

2,646.498 

1.47 

Michigan. 

1,611,040 

( 6 ) 

1,611,040 

.93 

Minnesota. 

589,093 

12,706 

601,799 

.35 

Mississippi. 

6,409,346 

3,515 

6,412,861 

3.  71 

Missouri. 

314,017 

(») 

314,017 

.  18 

Montana. 

806,398 

806.398 

.47 

Nebraska. 

492,096 

ib) 

492,096 

.29 

New  Hampshire. 

10 , 902 , 633 

935,920 

19,838,563 

11.48 

New  Jersey. 

185,675 

186,575 

.  11 

New  Mexico. 

9,663,326 

2,405,532 

12,068,868 

6.98 

New  York. 

1,456,703 

8,960 

1,465,653 

.85 

North  Carolina. 

231,245 

231,246 

.13 

North  Dakota. 

19,302,773 

15,608,736 

34,811,508 

20  14 

Ohio. 

635,318 

535,318 

.31 

Oklahoma. 

734,226 

(*) 

734,226 

.42 

Oregon. 

19,408,681 

2.128,540 

21,637,221 

12  46 

Pennsylvania. 

14,294 

(*) 

14.294 

.01 

Porto  B.ico. 

697,802 

6,761 

704,563 

.41 

South  Carolina. 

41,496 

41,496 

.02 

South  Dakota. 

1,327,850 

173,166 

1,601,016 

.87 

Tennessee. 

2,739,464 

146.604 

2,886,068 

1.67 

Texas. 

724,978 

0>) 

724,978 

.42 

Utah. 

79,266 

79,266 

.06 

Vermont. 

1,874,174 

(*) 

1,874,174 

1.09 

Virginia. 

2.388,870 

(0) 

2.388,870 

1.88 

Washington. 

1,410,708 

3.366,166 

4,776,874 

2.76 

West  Virginia 

1.036,686 

7,900 

1.044.486 

.61 

Wisconsin. 

45 , 103 

46 , 103 

03 

Wyoming. 

(*) 

/  684.442 

/  684,442 

40 

Other  States. 

136.307,111 

36.604.164 

172.811.276 

100.00 

United  States. 

78.88 

21.12 

100  00 

.  Percentage  of  total. 

127,717,621 

34,518,660 

162.236.181 

Total,  1911. 

1  Includes  enameled  brick  valued  at  ‘LOK^H.  jm^^e  foUowmg  States^  CaUlornub  '.ofwhfcta miwjXX),  valued  at  11,950,708,  was  produced 

h  In  the  total  quantity  and  total  value  of  Are  brick  are  included,  respectively _ _ L  i„^iorQ  uioconri  UnntAnn  Ohio  and  Utah 

by  Pennsylvania,  1 


1,525,086,  was  produced 


JEFFERSON  MIDDLETON, 

Statistician. 
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try  and  the  pottery  branch  of  the  industry  has  shown  a  steady 
growth  right  along.  The  year  1911  was  ahead  of  the  record 
year  of  1910  in  pottery  and  1912  beat  the  record  year  of  1911 
by  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  total  value  of  pottery  for  1912 

was  $36,504,164. 

Taken  all  together,  1912  was  a  great  year  for  the  clay¬ 
working  industry.  It  was  a  year  of  steady  and  healthy  growth, 
a  year  of  recovery  from  the  drag  following  a  year  of  what 
seemed  to  have  been  over-production  in  1910.  That  there 
was  no  over-production  in  1912  is  evidenced  by  the  busy 
times  among  the  industries  during  the  present  year. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


UILDING  PERMITS  aggregating  $60,000  in 
value  were  issued  during  the  last  week  in 
September  by  Building  Inspector  Brennan  at 
Elizabeth.  Of  this  amount,  more  than  $40,000 
was  for  brick  buildings,  of  which  the  largest 
single  structure  was  an  apartment  house  val¬ 
ued  at  $12,000.  Most  of  the  others  were  mod¬ 
erate  priced  residences,  of  which  the  larger 
proportion  are  to  be  of  brick.  Elizabeth  is  a  growing  com¬ 
munity  of  some  75,000  people,  and  brick  is  the  favorite  struc¬ 
tural  material  for  residences  and  business  buildings. 

A  meeting  of  the  Ocean  Boulevard  Commission  a  few  days 
ago  developed  the  fact  that  a  petition  is  in  preparation  to  be 
presented  to  the  next  Legislature  asking  for  a  further  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  improvement  of  this  stretch  of  roadway 
extending  127  miles  from  Atlantic  Highlands  to  Cape  May. 
The  request  will  be  for  $300,000.  Former  Mayor  Frank  Apple¬ 
by,  of  Asbury  Park,  is  president  of  the  commission. 

In  Newark  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  will  spend 
$14,750  on  a  steel  frame,  hollow  tile  and  brick  station  build¬ 
ing. 

Troop  B,  of  Red  Bank,  will  erect  an  armory  to  fill  an 
entire  block,  145x150,  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  to  cost  $110,- 
000.  When  done  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very 
finest,  armories  in  the  state. 

Morristown,  a  very  aristocratic  community,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  honorable  post  of  county  seat  of  Morris  county,  is 
struggling  with  the  paving  problem.  Improvements  have 
ceased  because  those  who  are  charged  with  selecting  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  doing  the  work  cannot  agree  upon  a  suitable  ma¬ 
terial.  Some  want  brick,  and  their  persistency  has  been  a 
potent  influence  in  holding  up  operations  for  the  present. 
Some  of  Morristown’s  streets  are  paved  with  brick  now,  and 
a  good  many  property  owners  recognize  its  worth  and  would 
like  more  of  it. 

Operations  along  the  Hackensack  have  slowed  up  some¬ 
what  since  last  month,  and  several  of  the  makers  assert  that 
they  have  not  made  as  much  as  they  did  last  year.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  not  plain,  and  questions  put  to  complaining 
manufacturers  are  not  always  satisfactorily  answered.  Local 
demand  has  been  about  the  same  as  usual,  and  apparently 
outside  purchasers  have  been  about  as  numerous  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  Manufacturers  take  few  chances  now  and  unless  they 
see  liberal  profit  ahead  of  them  they  do  not  go  ahead  as  lib¬ 
erally  as  they  did  once.  Prospects  for  a  cleanup  of  most  yards 
are  promising,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  season  closes 
brick  men  here  will  have  little  surplus. 

Activity  in  the  Raritan  section  is  falling  off  considerably 
with  the  progress  of  the  season,  but  there  is  still  much  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  conditions  are  all  more  or  less  favorable  still. 
Prices  range  from  $6.50  to  $7.00,  though  demand  is  less 
active.  In  the  main,  however,  conditions  are  satisfactory 
and  the  outlook  promises  a  continuation  of  the  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  during  the  season.  A  profitable  year 


seems  to  be  the  verdict  of  practically  all. 

The  Sayre  &  Fisher  Company,  at  Sayreville,  have  operated 
their  works  to  their  full  capacity  all  summer,  and  even  now 
there  is  little  reduction  in  the  general  production  and  output. 
The  common  brick  turned  out  by  this  firm  are  among  the 
best,  and  the  <‘S.  &  F.”  mark  is  recognized  everywhere  as  a 
standard  of  merit. 

Daniel  Dowling,  No.  1  New  street,  Paterson,  is  the  agent 
for  Mountain  View  Standard  Brick  Company’s  brick,  made  by 
that  company  at  its  yards  in  Mountain  View,  in  the  western 
part  of  Passaic  county.  He  says  that  he  has  had  a  good  run 
of  business  all  summer. 

More  and  more  Newark  is  becoming  a  brick  center  of 
importance.  Transportation  by  water  or  rail  is  easy  with  all 
the  large  producing  centers  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  Newark  itself,  as  well  as  its  surrounding  communi¬ 
ties,  is  sufficient  to  create  a  steadily  increasing  demand. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Company,  at  Homestead,  a  few 
miles  out  of  Jersey  City,  has  done  a  larger  business  than 
ever  this  season.  Last  spring  it  purchased  considerable  ad¬ 
ditional  clay  holdings,  some  of  which  has  been  uncovered 
and  worked  this  season.  Additional  kilns  have  been  laid  up 
this  season,  and  most  of  the  time  the  business  has  been 
operated  at  full  capacity.'  The  clay  is  located  in  a  corner  of 


—Courtesy  Pottery  and  Glass, 

A  Conventional  Wall  Tile  Designed  by  F.  C.  G.  Roth. 

the  Hackensack  meadows,  as  the  flatlands  along  the  Passaic 
and  Hackensack  rivers  are  termed,  and  to  obtain  it  a  dredge 
is  used.  The  pits  are  below  the  level  of  the  tides  and  must  be 
kept  clear  of  water.  The  quality  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
however,  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

The  heads  of  the  fire  departments  in  Newark,  Jersey  City 
and  Paterson  are  co-operating  with  insurance  companies  in 
undertaking  to  teach  fire  prevention  rather  than  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  And  one  of  the  methods  they  advocate  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  fireproof  buildings,  or  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible. 
They  suggest  the  use  of  brick  wherever  possible,  and  it  is 
well  worth  noting  that  all  the  recent  buildings  of  importance 
in  all  those  three  cities  are  of  brick.  Such  education  as  this 
is  desirable,  and  should  serve  as  a  hint  to  brickmakers  gen¬ 
erally.  A.  L.  B. 


To  get  the  most  out  of  money  spent  for  advertising  space 
in  your  trade  paper,  or  your  home  paper,  you  should  regard 
it  as  an  investment,  and  not  merely  a  contribution  to  a  good 
cause.  The  editor  may  appreciate  the  money  anyway,  hut 
the  thing  you  want  is  the  most  good  out  of  it,  and  the  way 
to  get  that  is  to  use  your  advertising  space  as  a  business 
proposition,  and  to  regard  the  money  invested  in  it  as  some¬ 
thing  you  are  going  to  get  full  returns  for. 


—Courtesy  Pottery  and  Glass. 
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A  Special  Tile  in  Which  the  Figure  of  the  Leopard  Has  Been  Admirably  Designed  to  Fit  the  Space. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  TILE  IN  DECORATION. 


How  the  Vogue  Developed,  its  Present  Extent,  and  a  Few  Words  About  the  Origin  of  Tiles  in  General. 


TILES  of  the  decorative  sort  are  coming  into  vogue 
again.  The  very  fact  that  several  of  our  wall  paper 
manufacturers  have  seen  fit  to  prepare  designs  and 
rollers  to  simulate  them  on  paper  attests  to  their  popularity, 
and  the  knowledge  that  our  best  potteries  and  faience  manu¬ 
factories  are  producing  them  in  growing  quantities  gives  in¬ 
dications  of  their  demand. 

Tiles,  to  make  a  general  statement,  owe  their  extensive 
origin  (for  they  have  always  been  used  in  all  countries  since 
the  discovery  of  clay  modelling  and  baking)  to  the  growth 
of  our  sanitary  laws  and  requirements.  For  just  so  soon  as 
our  potteries  perfected  their  facilities  for  producing  sanitary 
tiles  the  artists  and  modelers  began  to  experiment  with  the 
decorative  sort.  Naturally,  of  course,  decorative  tiles  of  one 
kind  and  another  existed  long  before  this  epoch,  but  they 
were  produced  on  special  order  and  after  some  particular 
design  of  private  ownership.  Conditions  today  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  to  obtain  a  large  variety  of  worthy  ornamental 
tiles  of  good  craftsmanship  and  design,  and  if  special  effects 
are  wanted  they  may  be  obtained  at  most  reasonable  figures. 

The  Dutch  used  tiles  for  sanitary  purposes  and  for  deco¬ 
ration  many  years  ago, 
and  so  did  the  Italians, 
and  the  Spanish,  and 
the  Moors.  In  fact, 
glazed  tiles  seem  to  be 
of  very  early  Oriental 
origin  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  and  we  quote 
the  following  excerpts 
from  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing’s  Alhambra  to  sup¬ 
port  our  convictions: 

“The  lower  part  of  the 
walls  in  the  saloons  (in 
the  Alhambra),  to  the 
height  of  several  feet, 
is  incrusted  with  glazed 
tiles,  joined  like  the 
plates  of  stucco-work, 
so  as  to  form  various 
patterns.  On  some  of 
them  are  emblazoned 
the  escutcheons  of  the 
Moslem  kings,  trav¬ 
ersed  with  a  band  mot¬ 
to.  These  glazed  tiles 
(azulejos  in  Spanish, 
az-zulaj  in  Arabic)  are 
of  Oriental  origin;  their 
coolness,  cleanliness, 


and  freedom  from  vermin,  render  them  admirably  fitted  in 
sultry  climates  for  paving  halls  and  fountains,  incrusting 
bathing  rooms,  and  lining  the  walls  of  chambers.  Ford  is 
inclined  to  give  them  great  antiquity.  From  their  prevail¬ 
ing  colors,  sapphire  and  blue,  he  deduces  that  they  may  have 
formed  the  kind  of  pavements  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures:  ‘There  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work 
of  a  sapphire  stone’  (Exod.  xxiv.  10),  and  again,  ‘Behold  I 
will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colors,  and  lay  thy  foundation 
with  sapphires’  (Isaiah  liv.  11). 

“These  glazed  or  porcelain  tiles  were  introduced  into 
Spain  at  an  early  date  by  the  Moslems.  Some  are  to  be  seen 
among  the  Moorish  ruins  which  have  been  there  upwards 
of  eight  centuries.  Manufacture  of  them  still  exists  in  the 
peninsula,  and  they  are  much  used  in  the  best  Spanish 
houses,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces,  for  paving  and 
lining  the  summer  apartments.  The  Spaniards  brought 
them  to  the  Netherlands  when  they  had  possession  of  that 
country.  The  people  of  Holland  adopted  them  with  avidity, 
as  wonderfully  suited  to  their  passion  for  household  clean¬ 
liness;  and  thus  these  Oriental  inventions,  the  azulejos  of 

the  Spanish,  the  az- 
zulaj  of  the  Arabs,  have 
come  to  be  commonly 
known  as  Dutch  tiles.” 

But  it  is  not  so  much 
as  floor  tiles  or  wall 
tiles  that  we  think  of 
these  materials  today, 
but  as  items  of  special 
decoration,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  won¬ 
derful  lunettes  in  the 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  or  in 
the  Vanderbilt  Hotel, 
or  in  the  newly  erected 
Teco  Inn.  As  tile 
placques  over  doors 
and  above  mantels, 
decorations  of  this 
type  are  unexcelled. 
They  are  unique;  they 
are  distinctive,  and 
when  selected  with  a 
conservative  eye  they 
make  exquisite  har¬ 
monies  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  furnish¬ 
ings  of  their  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  three  tiles  ac- 


— Courtesy  Pottery  and  Glass. 

An  Heraldic  Tile  of  More  Than  Average  Pretensions. 
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companying  this  article  were  designed  and  executed  under 
the  direction  of  F.  G.  Roth,  a  clever  artist,  who  not  only 
appreciates  the  technique  necessary  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
tile,  but  who  has  a  masterful  decorative  eye  as  well.  Deco¬ 
rations  such  as  these  are  most  reasonable  in  price,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  a  decorator  in  the  making  of  a  special 
tile,  or  a  series  of  tiles,  can  dictate  just  the  design  and  style 
of  treatment  he  wants,  their  intrinsic  value  mounts  far  above 
that  of  the  average  die  cast  market  product. — Pottery  and 
Glass. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HERE  HAS  BEEN  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  noted  in  the  brick  business,  especial¬ 
ly  towards  the  end  of  September.  For  a 
couple  of  months  prior  to  that  time  there 
was  a  dull  business,  as  building  operations 
were  very  weak.  After  the  drouth  was 
broken  in  this  trade  territory,  however, 
the  feeling  of  general  suspense  was  relieved,  and  those  who 
had  been  waiting  to  see  whether  it  ever  would  rain  were 
encouraged  to  begin  the  buildings  they  had  been  figuring  on 
before  the  drouth  began. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  drouth  is  going  to  still 
have  some  effect  upon  business;  that  is  apparent  in  the  sales 
in  the  country  at  the  present  time,  for  the  territory  where 
the  drouth  was  the  worst  is  ordering  less  brick  than  terri¬ 
tory  where  the  damage  was  less. 

Here  in  the  city  where  there  has  been  quite  a  little  build¬ 
ing  revival  since  the  insurance  matter  was  settled,  and  the 
money  market  loosened  up  enough  so  investors  were  seeking 
loans  on  buildings  of  various  kinds.  There  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  in  sight  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year,  and  while  there  is  a  good  deal  more  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  than  there  has  been  for  some  time,  there  is 
not  the  least  indication  that  brick  will  be  scarce  here;  in 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  them  to  fill  all  demands  and 
then  some. 


According  to  the  reports  from  the  various  points  in  the 
Kansas  gas  belt  there  is  a  good  supply  of  brick  on  hands  at 
nearly  every  point,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  hustling  to 
keep  the  yards  cleaned  up  enough  to  allow  some  of  the  plants 
to  operate  regularly. 

In  Kansas  City  the  brick  plants  were  forced  to  turn  off 
the  gas  September  20,  and  are  now  producing  with  coal  as  a 
fuel,  and  it  is  said  in  some  circles  that  the  chance  for  their 
using  gas  next  year  is  not  especially  good. 

One  development  of  the  extreme  hot  weather  during  the 
drouth  is  favorable  to  brick  men,  as  shown  by  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  the  city  engineer  of  Kansas  City.  In  this  statement 
he  remarked  that  fully  $500,000  worth  of  asphalt  paving  had 
been  practically  ruined  by  the  hot  weather.  It  seems  almost 
sure  that  the  property  owners  will  not  want  these  streets  re¬ 
paved  with  asphalt,  and  while  some  powerful  interests  here 
are  in  favor  of  creosoted  blocks  of  wood,  and  will  do  all  they 
can  for  that  kind  of  paving,  there  are  a  good  many  who  will 
back  up  their  judgment  on  the  value  of  brick.  With  the  pres¬ 
ent  rattler  test  given  brick  here  before  they  are  accepted,  it 
is  apparent  that  for  a  good  and  lasting  paving  material  they 
will  be  superior  to  anything  now  known,  if  they  are  laid 
right,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  life  and  value  of  a  brick  paved 
street  depends  upon  the  method  of  making  the  pavement.  If 
contractors  who  get  brick  contracts  will  begin  by  allowing 
themselves  plenty  of  margin  for  a  first-class  job,  and  will 
make  it  a  point  to  lay  their  pavement  in  the  very  best  possi¬ 
ble  shape,  they  will  do  some  avdertising  for  brick  as  a  paving 
material  which  will  be  lasting,  and  will  overbalance  the  bad 
advertising  this  paving  material  has  had  here  in  the  past, 


where  a  combination  of  gang  politics,  poor  material  and  poor 
workmanship  made  such  a  number  of  poorly  paved  streets 
that  no  one  wanted  brick  pavements.  It  is  apparent  that  if 
bad  brick  pavements  can  ruin  the  business,  good  ones  can 
increase  the  business,  and  if  the  people  who  now  turn  from 
asphalt  will,  part  of  them,  turn  to  brick,  it  will  give  this 
material  another  chance  here.  Of  course,  there  has  been 
some  streets  and  alleys  paved  with  brick  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  these  pavements  have  generally  been  well  made. 
It  was  the  paving  of  a  good  many  years  ago  that  damaged 
the  reputation  of  brick  as  a  paving  material. 

The  Eadie  Building  Supply  Company  reports  having  the 
agency  for  the  Hocking  Valley  Clay  Products  Company,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  Greendale  “Rug”  brick.  They  report  the 
demand  for  them  steadily  on  the  increase  here.  Two  beauti¬ 
ful  apartment  buildings  on  Gladstone  boulevard  are  being 
faced  with  these  brick. 

Word  comes  to  this  city  of  the  destruction  of  the  plant 
of  the  Chanute  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Chanute,  Kas.,  by 
fire.  The  loss  is  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000, 
with  insurance  of  only  $10,000.  The  plant  is  to  be  rebuilt  at 
once,  as  they  have  some  valuable  gas  property  at  that  point 
and  are  able  to  produce  brick  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

The  Brown  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Singer,  La.,  and  will  erect  plants  at  that  point  and  in  De 
Quincy,  La. 

C.  A.  Curl,  of  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  contemplates  establish¬ 
ing  a  brick  plant  in  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  KAW. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  NEWS  FROM  ALABAMA. 


THE  GOOD  NEWS  from  various  parts  of  the  state  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  the  increasing  use  of  brick  buildings  in 
Alabama.  Many  new  buildings  of  brick  construction 
are  being  planned,  permits  are  being  issued  with  regu¬ 
larity  in  Birmingham,  contracts  awarded  as  fast  as  archi¬ 
tect’s  plans  are  accepted.  While  there  is  no  immense  boom 
in  the  brick  trade,  with  the  steady  increase  in  structural 
work  and  those  entirely  of  brick  gives  assurance  of  a  good 
demand  for  brick  and  clay  products  for  some  months  to 
come  Several  brick  buildings  are  already  announced  to  be 
begun  in  Birmingham  within  a  few  weeks.  This  is  especially 
true  in  Birmingham,  where  it  is  probable  there  are  more 
brick  buildings  to  be  erected  than  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
Montgomery  and  Mobile  keep  well  up  in  numbers  of  new 
buildings  to  be  started  soon.  These  trade  indications  are 
not  only  true  of  Birmingham,  but  of  most  of  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  increased  brick  structures  are  noted.  Sucn 
announcements  come  from  Tuscaloosa,  where  several  stores 
are  to  be  erected.  Bessemer,  with  stores  and  churches,  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Mobile,  office  buildings,  stores  and  other  smaller 
structures  are  noted.  Talladega  is  having  several  brick 
buildings  erected.  The  little  town  of  Hartselle,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Birmingham,  has  been  struck  with  the  brick  build¬ 
ing  idea.  More  brick  buildings  are  being  erected  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  town.  The  L.  &  N.  railroad  will 
construct  a  depot  of  brick.  Birmingham  now  has  the  lead 
in  point  of  number  of  brick  buildings  in  process  of  erection. 
The  Ridgely  apartments  are  now  up  to  the  fifth  story.  A 
velvet  buff  colored  brick  for  the  outside  walls  is  furnished 
by  the  Sibley-Menge  Company,  grayish  white  terra  cotta 
window  facings  and  trimmings  come  from  the  Atlantic  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Inside  common  brick  from  Montgomery  and  the  shale  brick 
from  the  L.  L.  Stephenson  plant  at  Lovick.  Two  home  prod¬ 
ucts  are  used  and  two  outside  of  Birmingham. 

The  brickwork  of  the  Tutwiler  Hotel  is  progressing  nice¬ 
ly.  Trimmings  and  facings  of  terra  cotta  are  furnished  by 
the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company.  Second  face  brick  by 
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the  Sibley-Menge  Company.  Stone  of  corners  and  cappings 
come  from  the  quarry,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

There  are  not  less  than  ten  churches  being  built  of  brick 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  most  of  them  within  the  greater 
Birmingham  territory.  The  annex  of  the  Birmingham  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  has  been  completed.  It  has  face  tapestry 
brick  of  buff  color  for  front  wall. 

It  has  been  decreed  by  the  city  commission  that  hence¬ 
forth  no  shingle  roof  buildings  will  be  allowed  inside  the  city 
limits.  This  ordinance  was  brought  about  by  the  Are  insur¬ 
ance  people  and  also  upon  recommendation  of  Fire  Chief 
A.  V.  Bennett.  Only  fireproof  material  can  be  used  in  all 
new  structures.  In  case  of  fire  where  shingle  roofs  now 
exist,  if  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  roof  burns,  it 
must  be  replaced  with  fireproof  material.  The  lumber  people 
are  seeking  to  get  a  modification  of  the  ordinance.  Tile  peo¬ 
ple  have  long  advocated  such  a  measure  as  well  as  fire  in¬ 
surance  people  and  the  chief  of  the  fire  department. 

Sibley-Menge  Company  affairs  being  placed  in  receiver's 
hands  has  not  materially  affected  the*  company’s  trade  nor 
kept  the  plant  from  running.  The  referee  has  decided  that 
the  assets  are  in  good  condition  and  sufficient  orders  on 
hand  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation.  Mr.  Hiller  is  carrying 
on  the  business  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

For  some  months  J.  W.  Minor,  president  of  the  Bessemer 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

A  REPORT  of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Mines,  treating  Avith  the  clays  and  shales  of 
the  western  provinces,  it  is  stated  that  one 
of  the  most  interesting  series  of  clay  deposits 
found  in  these  western  provinces  is  that  found 
in  the  Sumas  mountain.  This  mountain  is 
heavily  wooded  and  rising  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  prairies  to  an  elevation  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  shales,  sandstones,  fire 
clays,  a  few  conglomerates  and  coal  beds,  the  whole  series 
having  a  gentle  southwest  dip.  These  shales  and  clays  are 
worked  on  two  sides  of  this  mountain — on  the  west  side  by 
the  Clayburn  company,  Ltd.,  at  Clayburn,  and  on  the  south¬ 
east  side  by  the  Kilgard  Fire  Clay  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Kilgard. 

The  property,  now  controlled  by  the  Kilgard  Fire  Clay 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Messrs.  McClure, 
and  consists  in  all  of  322  acres.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain 
the  land  rises  steeply  from  the  Sumas  prairie  to  its  summit, 
and  being  broken  by  two  benches.  The  total  height  of  the 
side  of  the  mountain  where  this  company  has  opened  up  its 
clay  mines  is  about  1,500  feet.  The  property  has  developed 
twelve  distinct  veins  of  various  clays,  of  which  the  bottom 


Panoramic  View  of  the  Kilgard  Fire  Clay  Company  (Ltd.)  Plant,  Kilgard,  British  Columbia. 


Fire  Brick  Company,  has  had  under  consideration  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  fireproof  tile.  The  remodeling  of  the  company’s  plant 
at  Ensley  gives  color  that  a  determination  has  been  reached 
to  begin  the  hollow  tile  manufacture.  This  plant  has  been 
closed  about  three  year§,  and  ’waS  equipped  for  fire  brick.  It 
will  be  a  considerable  expense  to  make  the  change.  Mr. 
Minor  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  hollow  tile  making 
of  fireproof  variety  will  be  more  profitable  than  to  reopen 
the  plant  as  a  fire  brick  one,  as  the  plant  at  Bessemer  can 
care  for  the  demands  for  fire  brick.  A.  L.  A. 


Coal  Consumption  in  Continuous  Kiln. — In  a  ten  chamber 
Hoffman  kiln  which  has  a  burning  tunnel  of  150  feet  long,  it 
should  consume  not  more  than  from  160  to  200  kilos  of  coal 
per  1,000  brick.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  the  clay  and  the  local  conditions  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  kiln.  The  proper  way  to  handle  a  ten-chamber 
kiln  will  be  to  have  one  chamber  drawing,  one  chamber  set¬ 
ting,  three  chambers  cooling,  one  chamber  behind  the  fire, 
one  chamber  in  full  fire,  two  chambers  ahead  of  the  fire,  and 
two  chambers  watersmoking.  If  the  kiln  was  longer  it  would 
cost  less  to  burn  than  with  a  ten  chamber  kiln. — Tonind,  No. 
104,  1913. 


ones  have  proven  the  best  fire  clay  found  so  far.  The  plastic 
clays  range  from  stoneware  clays  to  red  burning  shales. 
The  site  on  which  the  plant  is  located  is  next  to  the  Great 
Northern  railway,  on  the  new  proposed  main  line  now  under 
construction  between  Spokane  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  about 
seven  miles  east  of  Abbotsford,  which  is  located  on  the  Seat¬ 
tle  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad.  Kilgard  is  only 
three  miles  north  of  the  international  boundary  line,  and  the 
nearest  city  in  the  United  States  is  Sumas,  Wash. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  main  building,  four  stories  high, 
measuring  275x100  feet;  a  machinery  building  of  200x40  feet, 
and  a  special  bunker  and  crusher  shed,  in  which  is  installed 
a  No.  5  Champion  rock  crusher.  The  machinery  equipment  is 
principally  of  Canadian  make  and  furnished  by  the  Berg  Ma¬ 
chinery  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sewer  pipe  press,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Stevenson  Company,  of  Wellsville,  O.  There  is  in  use  a  Berg 
four-mold  dry  press  for  making  face  brick,  and  hand  presses 
for  making  hand-molded  fire  brick.  After  the  clay  is  crushed 
in  the  rock  crusher,  it  is  ground  by  three  Berg  dry  pans.  The 
pugging  and  mixing  is  done  by  three  Berg  wet  pans,  of 
which  two  work  in  tandem.  The  sewer  pipe  press  is  capable 
of  making  from  three  to  thirty-inch  pipe. 

The  drying  of  the  sewer  pipe  is  accomplished  with  the 
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exhaust  steam  of  the  press  by  a  vacuum  system.  The  fire 
brick  are  dried  on  a  concrete  hot  floor,  measuring  112x85, 
and  heated  by  live  steam.  The  driving  power  of  the  plant  is 
electric  current  and  furnished  by  the  Western  Canada  Power 
Company  from  their  Stave  Lake  power  plant,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  some  sixty  miles' away.  They  have  seven  motors,  each 
of  fifty  horse  power,  besides  several  smaller  ones  distributed 
all  through  the  plant  and  clay  mines.  The  steam  for  the 
press  is  furnished  by  two  150  horse  power  boilers,  operated 
by  oil  burners.  In  all,  they  consume  some  450  horse  power, 
all  belt  connected. 

For  the  burning  of  face  brick  and  fire  brick  there  are  four 
square  down-draft  kilns,  each  holding  about  160,000  brick, 
while  for  the  sewer  pipe  department  six  round  down-draft 
thirty-six  foot  kilns  are  at  present  in  use  and  three  more  in 


View  of  Plant  and  Immense  Mountain  of  Raw  Material. 


View  of  Gravity  System  from  Clay  Mines. 


tion.  The  output  of  the  plant  is  white,  buff  and  red  burning 
face  brick,  fire  brick,  blocks  for  coke  ovens,  and  special  fire 
clay  shapes,  and  sewer  pipe  in  all  sizes  and  shapes. 

This  new  plant,  which  has  just  been  put  into  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  has  been  building  for  the  last  year,  and  was  financed  by 
local,  Vancouver  and  English  capital,  and  represents  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  close  to  $300,000. 

The  plant  is  under  the  management  of  Frank  R.  Riddle, 
who  is  well  known  among  the  sewer  pipe  clayworkers  along 
the  Ohio  river,  he  having  been  in  charge  of  one  of  the  plants 
of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  at  Toronto,  O.  The 
brick  department  is  in  charge  of  Foreman  B.  R.  McLagen, 
while  the  sewer  pipe  department  is  overseen  by  J.  B.  Fleming. 

The  main  offices  of  the  plant  are  located  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  with  Mr.  J.  Carter-Cotton,  who  is  a  member  of  Parlia- 


Loading  Station  on  Gravity  System. 


Side  View  of  Kilgard  Plant. 


course  of  construction.  The  temperature  at  which  they  burn 
their  sewer  pipe  is  about  cone  10,  which  is  higher  than  usual¬ 
ly  employed  in  that  branch  of  the  clayworking  industry.  Oil 
is  used  for  the  burning  of  face  brick,  while  coal  is  used  for 
the  sewer  pipe  burning. 

The  clay  is  furnished  to  the  plant  by  a  gravity  car  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  1,200  feet  long,  and  so  arranged  that  one  man 
controls  the  movement  of  all  the  cars  from  any  loading  sta¬ 
tion  along  this  inclined  railway,  of  which  there  are  four  sta¬ 
tions.  The  handling  is  done  in  remarkable  speed,  and  the 
fact  that  thirty-two  cars  of  three-fourths  yard  capacity  were 
brought  down  to  the  plant  in  thirty  minutes  speaks  well  for 
the  installation,  which  is  the  pride  of  Superintendent  Riddle, 
who  is  responsible  for  its  installation  and  successful  opera- 


ment,  as  president,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  McClure  as  vice-president 
and  also  managing  director. 


Pressure  Test  on  Sewer  Pipe. — Sewer  pipe  from  eleven 
different  Austrian  clay  works  were  tested  at  the  testing  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Trade  Museeum  in  order  to  determine  how 
much  pressure  they  would  stand  from  the  inside.  Fifty-five 
pieces  of  pipe  were  tested,  and  the  highest  stood  1,200  pounds 
pressure  to  the  square  inch,  while  the  lowest  stood  253  pounds 
pressure  to  the  square  inch.  The  average  figures  from  these 
tests,  taking  into  account,  also,  the  different  sizes  and  diam¬ 
eters  of  these  sewer  pipe  is  614  pounds  per  square  inch  pres¬ 
sure  for  all  sizes. — Tonind  Z.,  No.  101,  1913. 


EMPLOYMENT  for  capital  and  labor  continues  steady  in  pure  aluminous,  or  plastic,  clay.  After  allowing  from  one 

the  brick  trade,  and  many  good  orders  are  being  to  three  hours  for  settlement,  the  clay  remaining  in  suspen- 

booked.  Firebricks  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  sion  is  passed  on  to  the  “Osmose”  machine,  where  by  means 

easier  in  price,  but  quotations  are  otherwise  unchanged.  The  of  an  electric  current — a  direct  current,  at  a  tension  of  60  to 

topic  at  present  most  discussed  in  the  potting  trade  has  been  100  volts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  suspension  and  the 

the  prospective  reductions  in  the  American  tariff.  Trade  with  quality  of  the  clay— the  impurities  present  collect  on  the 

the  United  States  has  steadily  decreased  in  volume  during  the  cathode,  and  the  pure  clay  substance  is  deposited  on  the 

past  four  or  five  years  and  makers  of  plain  ware  are  expect-  anode. 

ing  large  commissions  when  the  reduction  from  55  per  cent.  For  treatment  in  the  machine  the  slip  is  pumped  in  a 
to  35  per  cent,  on  undecorated  pottery  comes  into  effect.  stream  through  a  circular  trough,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
No  advantage,  however,  will  accrue  to  the  large  body  of  a  revolving  drum,  made  of  conducting  metal,  and  outside 

manufacturers  who  find  their  main  profit  in  decorating  their  this  cylinder,  distant  about  half  an  inch,  or  somewhat  less 

own  ware,  and  the  reduction  from  60  per  cent,  to  55  per  from  it,  is  a  wire  netting  cathode,  brought  right  underneath, 

cent,  on  decorated  china  is  not  likely  to  stimulate  the  export  clear  of  the  metal  cylinder.  Between  these  the  clay  slip  is 

trade  in  this  branch  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Colonial  caused  to  pass.  Under  the  influence  of  the  electric  current 

trade,  particularly  with  Canada,  keeps  good,  but  merchants  tlae  impurities  in  the  clay  collect  on  and  under  the  iron  net- 

in  the  home  market  are  still  buying  in  small  quantities.  There  ting,  whence  they  are  removed  either  by  a  current  of  water, 

is  no  disposition,  however,  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  or  by  means  of  a  continuous  worm,  the  clay  as  the  cylinder 
make  prices  any  easier,  owing  to  the  continued  high  price  revolves,  coming  off  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  thin  strip 

of  raw  materials  and  cost  of  production.  There  has  been  or  blanket,  one  and  one-half  yards  wide  and  about  one-fourth 

trouble  with  the  strikers  in  the  tile  and  jet  and  Rockingham  iuch  thick.  It  is  stated  that  the  clay  thus  removed  from  the 


branches,  owing  to  manufacturers  employing  non-union  labor.  pears  P°ssible  that  it  may  bring  about  important  changes. 
There  have  been  conferences  between  representatives  of  for  may  no  l°nSer  be  necessary  to  obtain  clays  from  Devon 
employers  and  operatives  with  a  view  to  settling  the  differ-  and  •Dorset  at  great  expense.  If  the  local  Staffordshire  clays 
ences  in  the  “cane  and  white”  sanitary  trade,  and  the  dispute  could  at  a  small  cost  be  rendered  so  far  pure  as  to  replace 


amount  so  employed  appears  to  be  somewhat  empirical,  have  had  the  word  used  so  much  in  connection  with  dis- 

though,  after  a  few  trials,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  best  turbances  down  in  Mexico.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 

proportions;  in  any  case  the  addition  is  relatively  small,  to  tbe  insurgent  architect  that  great  credit  is  due  for  the 

and  as  the  same  water  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  development  of  new  ideas  and  the  figuring  out  of  new  and 

making  up  the  slip  after  electrolysis,  and  the  electrolyte  is  att^a.ctive  designs  in  houses.  It  was  a  species  of  insurgent 

J  v"/  a  r*/->  V»  itnotii-urt  +  _ _ f  » 


.  ...  .  ..  ,  „  - - .v,,  cinu  uiwuciu  dium lecture,  wm  tell  you  that  the  original  sky- 

ess  of  silica  in  the  clay,  by  which  is  apparently  meant  scraper  idea  was  an  insurgent  idea  that  was  practically 

e  uncombined  silica,  or  extremely  fine  sand,  is  for  the  hooted  at.  Moreover  the  architect  who  developed  the  idea 
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had  to  give  a  heavy  bond  and  make  a  specific  guarantee  that 
the  building  would  stand.  In  other  words,  he  had  to  prac¬ 
tically  erect  a  building  and  prove  that  his  idea  was  good  at 
this  enormous  expense  before  it  would  be  accepted  or  even 
seriously  considered  by  the  builders  of  business  buildings. 
This  was  not  so  many  years  ago,  and  yet  today  the  sky¬ 
scraper  and  the  business  building  are  almost  synonymous 
terms. 

The  bungalow  in  all  its  many  shapes  and  varieties  is 
really  the  result  of  a  species  of  insurgent  architecture.  In¬ 
deed,  one  might  say  that  practically  every  new  striking  de¬ 
parture  in  architecture  is  a  species  of  insurgency,  and  when 
we  view  things  in  this  light  the  word  insurgent  has  more 
meaning  and  commands  a  measure  of  respect  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  we  need  a  new  name  for  it,  but  the  idea  of 
making  departures  and  introducing  new  things  in  the  way 
of  architecture  should  be  encouraged,  and  every  young  or 
old  one,  either,  with  a  new  departure  in  mind  should  be 
given  attention,  for  we  need  more  variety  and  beauty  in 
architecture,  and  especially  do  we  need  more  of  those  dis¬ 
tinctive  ideas  which  create  types  which  will  live  long  and 
show  individual  character. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 

N  THIS  CITY  the  outlook  for  the  brick  and 
other  clay  products  lines  is  mending  ma¬ 
terially  as  the  season  advances,  though  it  is 
reported  that  there  is  a  little  reactionary 
influence  being  felt  at  some  other  points  on 
the  coast.  The  construction  of  really  first- 
class  buildings  requiring  large  amounts  of  brick  and  terra* 
cotta  promises  to  occupy  a  larger  place  in  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  here  during  the  next  year  than  for  several  years 
past.  The  manufacturers  are  already  fairly  busy  on  large 
and  small  contracts  and  some  of  them  are  figuring  on  a  lot 
of  work  for  prompt  construction.  The  new  City  Hall,  for 
which  contracts  are  now  being  let,  and  the  new  twenty- 
story  Hobart  building  to  be  erected  on  Market  street  near 
Montgomery  are  about  the  largest  jobs  from  the  brick  man’s 
point  of  view  now  in  sight,  though  other  jobs  will  run  up 
into  good  figures.  The  Hobart  building  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  brick  and  terra  cotta  structures  erected  since  the  big 
fire.  The  brick  contract  for  the  City  Hall  was  let  a  few  days 
ago  to  Brandon  &  Lawson  for  $119,800.  This  and  other  large 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  new  Civic  Center  will  call  for 
an  immense  amount  of  terra  cotta  during  the  next  year. 

The  San  Francisco  Burned  Clay  Concrete  Company  has 
been  incorporated  in  San  Francisco  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  The  incorporators  are  L.  A.  Steiger,  J.  J.  Coghlan 
and  T.  E.  Atkinson.  The  company  is  organized  to  make  use 
of  the  brick  bats  and  second-hand  brick  of  the  city  in  con¬ 
crete.  L.  A.  Steiger  is  a  well-known  brick  and  terra  cotta 
man  of  this  city,  being  manager  of  the  Steiger  Terra  Cotta 
and  Pottery  Works. 

The  Standard  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Colton,  Cal., 
reports  something  of  a  rush  of  business  this  fall.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  turning  out  a  first-class  sand  lime  brick,  which  is 
now  being  marketed  quite  largely  in  Southern  California. 

Director  of  Works  Harris  D.  H.  Connick  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  Company  reports  that  the  conduit  system 
of  the  Exposition  building  is  nearly  half  completed. 

The  Watson  Mantel  and  Tile  Company,  457  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  reports  a  steady  increase  in  their  tile  de¬ 
partment.  At  present  the  company  is  busy  with  a  number  of 
jobs  of  considerable  size,  both  in  and  out  of  the  city.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  are:  St.  Matthews  Hospital,  at 
San  Mateo,  Cal.;  the  Yosemite  Theater  building,  at  Stockton, 
Cal.;  the  Santa  Clara  Grammar  School,  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal., 


and  the  Brown  Hotel,  Rickard  apartments  and  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  building,  in  this  city.  The  stock  of  tiles 
and  mantels  carried  in  the  warerooms  here  has  been  in¬ 
creased. 

The  cause  of  vitrified  paving  brick  is  making  steady  prog¬ 
ress  in  San  Francisco.  The  proposed  ordinance  prescribing 
rules  and  specifications  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Board 
of  Works  and  has  been  recommended  for  passage  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  The  laying  of  an  experimental  brick 
pavement  on  First  street  between  Market  and  Mission,  is 
about  complete. 

N.  Clark  &  Son  have  now  been  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
terra  cotta  and  brick  work  for  the  Young  Men’s  Institute 
building  in  this  city  for  $16,055.  The  specifications  call  for 
matt  glazed  terra  cotta  and  polychrome  work. 

The  Oakland  Paving  Brick  Company,  having  offices  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  and  works  at  Decoto,  Cal.,  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  California  Brick  Company.  C.  E.  Fuller,  formerly  of 
Buffalo,  Kas.,  is  now  in  charge.  He  has  a  lot  of  men  at  work 
at  the  plant,  and  has  put  in  an  attractive  display  at  the 
California  State  Fair,  now  in  session  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  Home  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000  by  C.  J.  Connors, 
J.  N.  Walter  and  E.  H.  A.  Bellbuck. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Unit  Brick  and  Tile  Company  was 
incorporated  at  Santa  Barbara  on  September  11th,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  by  Anson  A.  Lewis,  George  L.  Rob¬ 
bins,  John  F.  Moore,  Edward  F.  Edwards,  R.  B.  Canfield  and 
others.  The  promoters  promise  to  start  work  on  a  plant 
very  soon. 

The  Santa  P'e  Railroad  Company  is  laying  vitrified  paving 
brick  for  the  paving  around  its  new  $13,000  addition  to  its 
depot  at  Fresno,  Cal.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of 
vitrified  paving  brick  at  Fresno. 

The  Standard  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Colton,  Cal., 
A.  J.  Caulkins,  manager,  has  moved  its  office  to  new  quarters 
and  has  put  in  a  fine  display  of  its  output.  The  company  is 
turning  out  chiefly  sand  lime  brick. 

The  Coast  Clay  Company,  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  company’s  plant  will  shortly  be  moved  from 
South  Bellingham  to  Chuckanut  Bay,  where  the  company 
owns  large  clay  deposits  suitable  for  brick  manufacturing. 
A  new  plant  will  be  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  about 
$100,000.  A  large  amount  of  new  machinery  will  be  added. 

A  report  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  says  that  J.  R.  Markham,  a 
pottery  man  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  who  has  been  spending 
his  summer  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  is  contemplating  the  removal 
of  his  plant  from  Ann  Arbor  to  San  Diego.  He  was  in  the 
latter  place  a  few  days  since  looking  for  a  suitable  site.  Mr. 
Markham  makes  a  specialty  of  vases,  urns,  mantle  pieces,  etc. 

Ralph  Merritt,  controller  of  the  University  of  California, 
last  week  rejected  all  bids  for  the  supplying  and  laying  of 
drain  tile  in  the  Kearney  estate  tract  of  the  university  in 
Fresno  county,  and  has  now  let  a  contract  for  the  work  to 
J.  E.  Mitchell,  who  will  do  the  work  under  the  direction  of 
an  expert  in  the  reclamation  department  of  the  United  States 
government.  About  160  acres  of  land  which  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  for  cultivation  by  irrigation  and  improper  drain¬ 
age  will  be  drained  by  underground  tiles;  and  if  the  results 
are  satisfactory  further  drainage  will  be  undertaken  on  the 
university  property  as  well  as  on  that  of  private  owners  of 
similar  abandoned  lands  in  the  San  Joequin  valley. 

Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  4. 


People  are  beginning  to  talk  more  specifically  now  about 
the  Panama  canal  and  the  effect  it  may  have  on  business, 
and  it  will  likely  be  found  eventually  that  it  will  have  more 
effect  on  the  coastwise  trade  in  clay  products  than  the  trade 
itself  has  yet  realized. 
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CITY  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHER  MUNICIPAL  OFFICERS  FRATERNIZE 

WITH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  N.  P.  B,  M.  A. 


THE  OFFICERS  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  consummated  a 
long-cherished  plan  in  a  most  successful  manner  when 
they  welcomed  the  city  engineers  and  other  municipal 
officers  to  the  annual  conference  at  Cleveland,  September  IS 
and  19.  Practically  the  entire  membership  of  the  N.  P.  B. 
M.  A.  constituted  themselves  an  effective  “show  me”  commit¬ 
tee  and  with  glad  acclaim  escorted  their  guests  about  the  city 
and  county,  demonstrating  by  actual  observation  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  properly  constructed  brick  streets  and  roadways, 
as  compared  with  other  pavements.  The  occasion  was  a  very 
happy  one  to  all  concerned.  The  demonstration  was  most  con¬ 
vincing.  The  doubting  Thomases,  if  any  there  were,  became 
enthusiastic  converts,  and  left  Cleveland  promising  to  boost 
brick  pavements  in  their  several  communities  on  any  and 
every  occasion.  This  sentiment  was  universal  and  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  tne  lobby  talks 
wherever  the  visitors  were 
gathered  and  compared  notes. 

“Brick  streets  are -all  to  the 
good,”  quoth  a  visiting  engi¬ 
neer.  “Brick  streets,  such  as 
we  see  here,  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement  and  we  are  going 
to  have  some  of  the  same 
sort  in  my  bailiwick  or  I  will 
know  the  reason  why.”  Sim¬ 
ilar  expressions  were  heard 
on  every  hand. 

Mayor  Baker,  in  his  brief 
address  at  the  dinner,  sized 
up  the  situation  tersely,  when 
he  said:  “We  have  scattered 
all  over  the  county  and 
,city  hundreds  of  miles 
of  very  excellent  brick  pave¬ 
ments  which  are  easy  to  keep 

in  repair,  very  easy  to  clean  and  very  servicable  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  domestic  uses.  *  *  *  Our  experience  has 

proven  that  the  method  of  construction  is  as  important  as 
the  quality  of  material,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  time  goes 
on,  and  we  apply  this  knowledge,  our  brick  pavements  will  be 
even  better,  more  durable  and  more  economical.” 

Mayor  Baker  spoke  earnestly  and  forcefully  as  one  of  deep 
conviction  and  the  applause  which  followed  showed  that  the 
engineers  present  were  in  hearty  accord  with  the  sentiment 
expressed. 

Practically  all  of  the  paving  brick  manufactories  of  the 
middle  west  were  represented  and  the  representatives  of  each 
firm  brought  as  guests  their  local  city  engineers,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  highways,  etc.,  who  have  to  do  with  the 
paving  of  streets  and  roadways.  One  city  alone,  St.  Louis, 


MA  TOR  BAKER  ENDORSES  BRICK 
PA  YE  ME  NTS. 

“ Brick  is  the  best  kind  of  pavement 
that  our  experience  has  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop,  on  account  of  its  moderate  first  cost, 
its  smoothness,  wearing  qualities,  light 
maintenance  expense,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  cleaned.  I  regard  our  600 
miles  of  brick  pavement  in  the  city  and 
gOO  miles  of  rural  brick  highways  in  the 
country  as  a  distinct  commercial  asset 
worth  many  times  what  it  cost.” —Newton 
D.  Baker,  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 


was  represented  by  seven  of  its  official  family  and  at  the 
close  of  the  first  day’s  inspection  tour,  their  spokesman  said 
that  the  object  lessons  were  most  instructive  and  valuable 
and  that  St.  Louis  would  profit  greatly  thereby. 

The  local  contingent  proved  equal  to  every  opportunity 
and  the  Statler  Hotel,  which  was  their  headquarters  during 
the  conference,  afforded  every  convenience  desired  for  such 
an  occasion.  On  arrival,  the  guests  were  badged  and  given 
complimentary  tickets  to  all  the  entertainments,  including 
the  informal  dinner  at  the  Statler,  auto  rides,  luncheon  at  the 
Randall  Country  Club,  etc. 

The  meeting  had  very  little  of  the  characteristics  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  convention.  The  one  session  that  was  to  some  extent 
formal  was  the  one  during  which  President  Chas.  Deckman 
delivered  his  annual  address  and  Secretary  Blair  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  McDonald  sub¬ 
mitted  their  reports  of  the 
official  work  of  the  year,  all 
of  which  is  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  members,  each 
of  whom  wil  be  given  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  in  printed  form  for 
more  mature  consideration. 

Treasurer  C.  C.  Barr’s  re¬ 
port  developed  the  fact  that 
the  Association  has  a  com¬ 
fortable  bank  balance. 

A  deserved  compliment  to 
the  administration  which 
President  Deckman  has  so 
skillfully  guided  was  paid  by 
the  committee  on  nomination 
of  officers,  which  reported  in 
favor  of  the  reelection  of  the 
entire  present  list  of  officers. 
Twenty-five  directors  vere 
chosen  and  committees  appointed  to  deal  with  the  various 
phases  of  Association  activity  during  the  coming  year. 

A  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  recom¬ 
mend  uniform  contract  for  members  of  the  Association  re¬ 
ported  that  it  proposed  to  recommend  the  so-called  Ohio 
form  of  contract.  Final  report,  however,  was  deferred  until 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  Directors. 

Plans  for  Standardizing  Specifications. 

Secretary  Blair  announced  that  a  committee  from  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  was  preparing  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  that 
proper  instruction  be  given  in  the  use  of  brick  both  for  build¬ 
ing  and  paving.  Mr.  Blair  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
adequate  teaching  is  given  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  iron, 
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steel  and  other  materials,  while  determination  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  mortar  for  example,  is  often  left  to  an  ignorant  laborer 
because  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  job  has  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  what  mixtures  give  the  best  results. 

This  committee  from  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  will  meet  at  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  Engineers  Bldg.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  October  18.  Manufacturers  of  all  clay  products  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  effort  and  recommendations  of  this  committee 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  intercollegiate  institutions 
of  the  country. 

Plant  Inspection  Tour. 

Monday  preceding  the  convention,  a  tour  of  inspection  was 
made  to  the  paving  brick  plants  of  Central  Ohio  by  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Specifications  of  the  American  Society 
of  Municipal  Improvements  and  the  Association  for  the 
Standardizing  of  Paving  Specifications.  The  men  who  consti¬ 
tute  these  committees  are  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Chairman, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  James  Owen,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Charles  H. 
Rust,  Victoria,  B.  C.;  Morris  R.  Sherrerd,  Newark,  N.  J.;  E. 
A.  Fisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  E.  II.  Christ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Henry  Maetzel,  Columbus,  Ohio;  F.  J.  Cellarius,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
H.  W.  Klausmann,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  A.  Vanderwater,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  H.  Sullivan,  Boston,  Mass. 


injured  brick  are  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  ones. 

The  committeemen  next  visited  the  plant  of  the  Alliance 
Clay  Products  Co.,  noted  for  its  careful  management  and  neat¬ 
ness  that  obtains  throughout  every  department.  The  same 
extraordinary  care  was  found  to  be  exercised  at  this  plant. 

After  this  inspection  took  place  the  third  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  a  visit  at  the  plants  of  the  Bessemer  Limestone 
Co.,  near  Youngstown,  Ohio.  One  of  these  plants  is  equipped 
with  perhaps  the  largest  continuous  kiln  in  the  United 
States.  No  less  care  was  being  exercised  at  this  plant  in  the 
loading  of  their  product.  All  of  the  companies  vouchsafed 
the  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  care  and  rule  of  inspec¬ 
tion  such  as  was  observed  was  a  daily  practice  exacted  by  the 
management  and  that  no  shipments  were  ever  made  that  did 
not  receive  like  care  in  the  assortment  of  the  quality  to  be 
shipped. 

Gathering  information  was  not  alone  confined  to  the 
plants.  Deliveries  were  examined  as  found  upon  the  streets 
in  the  various  cities  visited,  during  the  two  days  itinerary. 
Rejection  of  brick  from  such  shipments  as  had  been  noted  at. 
the  factory  were  found  to  an  extreme  degree,  all  of  which  the 
committee  noted. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  resulting  from  this  trip  and  ob- 
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Members  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  Their  Guests, 


Not  all  named  were  present  but  these  committees  were 
well  represented  on  the  trip.  The  party  proceeded  first  to 
the  Imperial  plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  where  close  observation  was  made  of  every  step 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  from  the  excavation  of  the 
shale  to  the  final  handling  of  the  finished  product  into  the 
cars  for  shipment. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  inspection  and  assort¬ 
ing  which  took  place  both  in  the  kiln  and  in  the  car  as  it  was 
being  loaded.  This  inspection  was  rigid  and  from  the  man¬ 
ner,  method  and  care  with  which  it  was  being  done,  it  does 
not  seem  that  brick  other  than  No.  1  in  quality  would  ever 
get  intermixed  in  the  shipment.  In  spite  of  this  preliminary 
care  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association  to  deal  fairly  and  justly 
with  municipalities  and  in  their  desire  to  make  popular  their 
product,  the  members  of  the  Association  not  only  exercise 
this  care  in  the  selection  of  their  shipments,  but  they  promul¬ 
gate  and  extend  the  right  in  their  “No.  1  Specifications  and 
Directions  for  Laying  Vitrified  Brick  Pavements”  to  reject 
any  brick  of  improper  quality  during  their  placement  in  the 
street.  In  a  final  opportunity  when  the  rolling  of  the  surface 
shall  have  taken  place,  by  their  own  direction  all  broken  or 


servation  will  be  earnestly  discussed  at  the  coming  meeting- 
of  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements  which 
will  assemble  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  this  year  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  find  their  way  into  the  specifications  of  that  so¬ 
ciety. 

Mayor  Baker  Endorses  Brick  Pavements. 

An  evening  banquet  attended  by  more  than  300  members 
and  guests  was  the  chief  social  feature  of  the  conference. 
First  on  the  program  to  speak  was  Mayor  Newton  D.  Baker, 
who  bade  the  company  welcome  and  announced  in  unequivocal 
terms  that  brick  paving  had  the  approval  of  the  Cleveland 
public  and  afficials,  including  himself.  “It  is  the  best  kind 
of  pavement  that  our  experience  has  been  able  to  develop,” 
said  the  mayor,  “on  account  of  its  moderate  first  cost,  its 
smoothness,  wearing  qualities,  light  maintenance,  expense 
and  the  case  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned.  I  regard  our  600 
miles  of  brick  pavement  in  the  city  and  400  miles  of  rural 
brick  highway  in  the  country  as  a  distinct  commercial  asset 
worth  many  times  what  it  cost.” 

The  Dinner  at  the  Statler. 

Secretary  Blair  introduced  as  toastmaster,  C.  C.  Brown,  of' 
Indianapolis,  Editor  of  Muncipal  Engineering  and  Chairman  of' 
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the  Specification  Committee  of  the  American  Society  for 
Municipal  Improvement.  Under  Mr.  Brown’s  direction,  a 
happy  variation  upon  the  usual  program  was  undertaken.  In¬ 
stead  of  long  discourses,  some  twenty  of  those  present  were 
called  upon  most  of  them  without  warning  and  a  time  limit 
of  five  minutes  placed  upon  their  remarks.  The  result  was  a 
snappy  interchange  of  thought  and  suggestion,  with  occa¬ 
sional  parley  and  counter  between  the  brickmakers  and  the 
engineers  on  the  subject  of  responsibility  for  defective  pave¬ 
ments. 

Munson  Havens,  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
spoke  for  the  taxpayer  and  said  that  the  two  things  which  an 
enlightened  public  demands  are  dollar  value  for  each  dollar 
expended  and  the  utmost  publicity  in  governmental  processes. 

Prof.  Edward  Rich,  sanitary  engineer  for  the  state  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  praised  the  sanitary  merits  of  properly  constructed 
brick  highways  and  set  forth  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  pave¬ 
ments  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  He  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  statistics  showing  that  dust-transmitted  diseases, 
such  as  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  are  the  most  deadly  mal¬ 
adies  known  in  his  state.  Prof.  Rich  pointed  out  the  sanita¬ 
tion  of  a  brick  pavement,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled 
with  grout  formed  of  one  part  of  fine  sharp  sand  and  one  of 
Portland  cement,  in  place.  The  cement  grout  wears  evenly 


of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  P.  J.  Cellar- 
ius,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  B.  F.  Deardorff,  of  Muncie,  Ind.;  A.  H. 
Hinkel,  from  the  Ohio  State  Department;  Geo.  L.  Campen,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.;  M.  R.  Sherrard,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  many 
other  engineers  of  note. 

Inspection  Supplements  Talk. 

Starting  from  the  Statler  promptly  at  9:30  on  the  morning 
of  September  18,  the  inspection  tour  arranged  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  supplement  spoken  and  printed  precepts,  made  its 
way  eastward  from  the  hotel.  Many  of  the  visitors  had 
availed  themselves  of  brief  inspection  trips  to  the  west  side- 
on  the  day  previous,  so  that  the  route  of  the  last  day  was  con¬ 
fined  to  streets  and  country  roads  lying  east  and  south  of  the 
center  of  the  city. 

The  route  was  carefully  planned  to  afford  sight  of  a  variety 
of  pavements  and  each  participant  was  given  a  printed  sheet 
with  the  names  of  the  highways  in  series  and  brief  descriptive 
phrase  as  to  the  date  and  manner  of  construction.  The  tour 
was  admirably  policed  by  a  committee  of  the  Association 
which  placed  members  to  do  crossing  duty  at  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  turns  and  crossings.  Their  signals  kept  the  column  to¬ 
gether  and  obviated  the  chance  of  crossing  accidents.  Much 
enthusiastic  praise  was  occasioned  by  this  feature  of  the  jour- 


Photographed  While  on  One  of  the  Inspection  Trips,  Cleveland,  September  18,  1913. 


with  the  brick  until  the  whole  surface  is  smooth  and  even. 
In  such  a  pavement  there  is  no  crevice  in  which  the  germ  lad¬ 
en  dust  is  lodged  to  be  blown  about  with  every  gust. 

Jesse  Taylor,  editor  of  Better  Roads,  urged  the  delegates 
to  align  themselves  in  favor  of  national  aid  in  road  building 
and  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  old 
National  Pike. 

St.  Lcuis  Sends  Seven  Officials. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  compliment  paid  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  the  presence  of  no  less  than  seven  officials  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Improvements  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
E.  R.  Kinsey,  president  of  the  board,  spoke  briefly  outlining 
some  of  St.  Louis’  construction  problems  and  saying  that  the 
meeting  had  already  given  him  much  light  as  to  their  solu¬ 
tion. 

J.  G.  Gabelman,  Chicago’s  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  of 
Streets,  likewise  testified  to  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
Cleveland’s  success  with  cement  fillers  in  contrast  to  Chi¬ 
cago’s  experience  with  soft  fillers. 

Among  other  engineers  who  were  present  and  added  their 
word  to  the  discussion  were  R.  F.  Cooksey  and  H.  D.  Williar, 
of  the  engineering  department  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  W.  D.  Uhler, 


ney.  Attention  was  not  confined  to  model  pavements,  but  engi¬ 
neers  were  given  opportunity  to  note  the  results  of  faulty 
construction  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  best.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  route  traversed  several  block  pavements  laid  some 
15  years  ago  with  a  tar  filler,  resulting  in  a  rounded  cobble 
appearance  today.  Exclamations  of  approval  followed  a  turn 
into  a  brick  street,  of  practically  the  same  age,  whose  per¬ 
fectly  grouted  joints  showed  no  signs  of  wear,  whose  brick 
were  unchipped  and  whose  surface,  more  even  than  the  day  it 
was  laid,  was  fit  for  a  game  of  billiards.  Two  morning  stops 
were  made  to  observe  new  construction  in  its  various  stages 
and  give  opportunity  for  question  and  answer. 

Leaving  the  city  at  a  point  near  Garfield  Park,  the  column 
proceeded  south  over  a  typical  Cuyahoga  county  rural  road 
of  sixteen-foot  brick  construction  on  a  concrete  base.  While 
many  of  the  visitors  knew  these  roads  by  reputation  they 
could  not  forbear  astonishment  when  their  autos  glided  for 
hours  over  such  roads  without  stop  and  they  learned  that 
they  had  traversed  less  than  a  fifteenth  of  the  mileage  of  such 
roads  to  be  found  in  the  county.  Inquiry  revealed  the  fact 
that  Cuyahoga  county’s  brick  roads  have  cost  about  $1,000 
per  mile  for  each  foot  of  width  and  that,  in  ten  years'  ex¬ 
perience  of  county  road  authorities  with  such  construction. 
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not  a  dollar  lias  been  spent  in  maintenance  due  to  ordinary 
wear. 

The  construction  features  which  noticeably  were  found  to 
approach  a  maximum  condition  to  roads  and  street  observed 
upon  this  trip,  regardless  of  age  or  uses  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  were  found  to  embody  certain  elements  of  con¬ 
struction  which  seem  so  easy  of  accomplishment  even  to  the 
laymen,  that  the  question  came  to  the  mind  of  everyone, 
“Why  not?” 

In  the  detail  it  is  this:  provide  for  the  complete  drainage 
of  the  road  bed  so  that  expansion  from  frost  will  in  no  wise 
disturb  the  superstructure.  In  the  application  of  the  concrete 
base,  it  must  be  finished  to  a  smooth  surface,  exactly  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  grade  of  the  finished  street.  Upon  this  con¬ 
crete  base,  place  a  two-inch  sand  cushion  thoroughly  com¬ 
pressed  before  ever  a  brick  is  placed  upon  it.  Lay  the  brick 
upon  this  sand  bed  with  the  best  edge  up  in  the  first  instance, 
thereby  leaving  the  bed  intact  without  that  disturbance  which 
comes  from  turning  a  brick  upside  down  after  once  it  is 
placed  in  the  pavement.  With  the  brick  thus  laid,  upon  a 
compressed  sand  cushion  of  uniform  density  throughout,  roll- 


of  the  crown.  This  may  be  done  by  providing  expansion  strips 
of  soft  material  along  and  next  to  the  curb.  The  expansion 
that  comes  to  the  pavement  lengthwise  is  cared  for  either  in 
compression  or  distribution  or  both. 

Remarkable  Test  Witnessed. 

Where  Tinker’s  Creek  skirts  Dunham  Road,  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  rigidity  of  cement  grouted  brick  was  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  floods  of  last  March  invaded  the  road  at  this 
point  and  washed  it  away  for  half  its  width.  The  visitors 
found  it  just  as  pictured  in  the  September  Clay-Worker.  The 
concrete  base  of  the  pavement  had  dropped  away  in  large 
slabs,  nothing  remaining  but  the  brick  pavement  itself.  Ut¬ 
terly  bare  beneath  for  a  distance  of  eighty  feet  and  a  width 
of  seven  feet,  this  shelf  of  brick  has  shown  itself  strong 
enough  to  support  a  loaded  automobile.  After  unavailing  at¬ 
tempts  to  break  it  down,  the  road  engineers  have  decided  to 
refill  the  road  up  to  the  pavement. 

Through  the  village  of  Bedford,  the  course  led  to  the  Ran¬ 
dall  Driving  Park,  where  a  hearty  lunch  was  eaten.  The  aft¬ 
ernoon  trip  northward  afforded  a  hasty  view  of  the  famous 


Some  of  the  46  Autos  Lined  up  at  the  Randall  Country  Club  During  the  Noon  Luncheon  Given  by  the 
N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  to  Those  Attending  the  Cleveland  Paving  Conference. 


ing  the  brick  surface  to  effect  a  more  complete  uniformity 
of  brick  surface  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish  and  yet  in 
doing  so,  no  flow  of  sand  in  the  joints  of  the  brick  will  result, 
leaving  the  joint  free  and  open  to  receive  the  cement  filler 
from  top  to  bottom. 

This  cement  filler  must  be  applied  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  one  in  such  manner  as  to  maintain  the  proportion  until  the 
cement  is  in  place,  thus  distributing  a  uniform  strength  of 
filler  throughout  the  monolithic  surface.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  setting  of  this  cement  filler  must  be 
brought  about  under  a  protection  against  intermittent  thermal 
conditions  and  especially  a  temperature  enforcing  the  setting 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  cement  filler  thus  applied  will  maintain 
itself  at  its  greatest  strength  and  toughness  and  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  by  the  brick  of  the  thin  slice  of  filler  in  the  joints,  an 
even  wear  of  the  entire  monolith  will  result,  thus  creating 
a  wearing  surface  that  is  little  affected  in  many  years  by  wear 
and  tear. 

The  expansion  of  such  monolith  must  be  provided  against 
especially  in  the  crown  where  it  is  weakest  simply  by  reason 


Cooley  farms,  Cleveland’s  model  charity  and  correctional  in¬ 
stitution.  The  city  was  re-entered  via  Superior  road,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  thirty-foot  brick  highway  which  winds  across  one  end 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  estate,  Forest  Hill.  The  curves  and 
descents  of  this  road  made  it  an  interesting  study  to  the  engi¬ 
neers.  Rockefeller,  who  is  a  keen  motorist,  took  a  -personal 
interest  in  the  construction  of  this  road  and  bought  more 
land  in  order  to  divert  it  over  a  more  practical  route. 

The  return  to  the  hotel  was  made  over  several  grouted 
streets  laid  directly  on  a  sand  cushion  without  any  base. 
None  of  them  showed  visible  defects  and  the  practicability  of 
this  sort  of  construction  for  by-streets  was  demonstrated. 

After  traversing  a  portion  of  the  famous  Cleveland  Park 
system  and  the  University  Circle,  return  was  made  directly 
to  the  hotel,  where  the  company  gradually  dispersed.  Before 
departing,  the  visitors  extended  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Association  both  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  afforded. 
Conversation  testified  to  the  profound  impression  made  upon 
the  engineers  by  what  they  had  seen.  Many  of  them  addicted 
by  long  habit  to  faulty  construction,  admitted  that  they  went 
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away  with  an  entirely  new  mental  picture  of  a  model  road¬ 
way.  Those  whose  methods  have  been  of  the  best,  were 

strengthened  in  their  faith. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  the 
technical  press,  including  engineering,  municipal,  automobile 
and  good  roads  publications,  was  alone  enough  to  lift  the 
gathering  from  the  realm  of  the  ordinary  and  make  it  an 
epochal  event  in  the  history  of  American  highways. 

The  conference  was  a  fitting  climax  to  years  of  effort  to¬ 
ward  better  relations  between  the  brick  manufacturer  and 
the  engineering  profession.  Progress  in  the  realm  of  perma¬ 
nent  highway  construction  which  results  from  this  gathering 
may  be  designated  under  three  heads. 

Cordial  personal  relations  between  brick  men  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  highway  authorities. 

Better  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  standard  specifica¬ 
tions  and  standard  contracts  for  brick  paving. 

Direct  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  model  brick 
highway  construction  and  exemplification  of  the  best  methods 
on  streets  under  actual  construction. 

The  latter  feature,  a  culmination  of  the  entire  program 
was  achieved  by  means  of  a  tour  over  46  miles  of  city  and 
rural  highway  in  which  fifty  automobiles  with  some  250  pas¬ 
sengers  took  part.  At  least  half  of  the  company  were  city 
engineers  or  public  road  officials. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association  are  J.  B.  Wilcox,  Eben  Rodgers,  R.  A. 
Doan,  W.  N.  Alderman,  C.  C.  Barr,  C.  C.  Blair,  J.  B.  Ham¬ 
mond,  F.  M.  Brady,  J.  W.  Robb,  D.  Warren  DeRosay,  H.  C. 
Adams,  C.  J.  Deckman,  C.  P.  Mayer,  J.  G.  Barbour,  F.  L.  Man¬ 
ning,  O.  N.  Townsend,  D.  R.  Potter,  John  H.  Simpson,  R.  L. 
Lewis,  John  W.  Hall,  W.  R.  Barnhart,  Jr.,  W.  P.  Blair,  L.  A. 
Culver,  G.  O.  French,  J.  R.  Zmunt. 

Officers  re-elected: 

C.  J.  Deckman,  President. 

J.  W.  Robb,  Vice  President. 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary. 

H.  H.  Macdonald,  Asst.  Secretary. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Treasurer. 


BRICK  STATE  ROADS. 


The  construction  of  brick  highways  in  villages  has  made 
the  movement  for  brick  roads  in  the  country  popular.  It  has 
been  contended  by  far-seeing  men  that  the  only  permanent 
good  road  was  that  of  brick.  The  arguments  are  all  in  its 
favor  from  cost  to  durability.  The  cost  of  a  cheap  roadway 
is  less  than  that  of  brick,  but  the  real  macadam  road  to 
stand  costs  about  as  much.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  a 
factor  all  in  favor  of  brick.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  setting  forth  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  brick.  The  motorists  of  this  state  are  strongly  for 
that  material  and  the  highway  department  is  said  to  look 
with  favor  upon  it.  If  the  millions  put  into  state  roads  had 
been  expended  for  brick  highways  the  mileage  might  have 
been  a  little  less,  but  the  roads  would  have  been  worth  while. 
An  ordinary,  rutty,  macadam  road  is  worse  than  a  country 
road.  The  state  has  shown  how  not  to  build  macadam:  it 
might  show  how  to  build  brick. — Watertown  Standard. 


“A  PENNY  SAVED  IS  A  PENNY  EARNED.” 

_ 

The  Brooklyn  Brick  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive,  live-wire  concerns  in  the  brick  business 
in  Hoosierdom.  Starting  small  a  few  years  since,  they  now 
are  counted  a  factor  in  the  local  trade,  as  is  evidenced  by  a 
catchy  card,  reading  thusly: 

“After  seven  years  in  the  brick  business,  we  have  saved 
enough  to  have  a  telephone  installed.  When  you  want  GOOD 
BRICK,  call  Main  6048.  Brooklyn  Brick  Co.,  230  East  Ohio 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


RICK  MANUFACTURERS  in  Cleveland  and  sur¬ 
rounding  territories  are  greatly  pleased  with 
the  way  business  has  been  sustained  during  the 
past  month  and  with  the  outlook  for  the  balance 
of  1913.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  year  is  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close,  and  outside  work  must  be  stopped  within  a 
few  weeks,  many  new  projects  are  being  announced  and  plans 
prepared  for  ambitious  structures  to  be  erected  during  the 
next  year. 

The  volume  of  building  for  the  month  of  September  was 
in  excess  of  that  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  building  record  is  $3,000,000  ahead  of  the 
year  of  1912,  which  was  in  itself  a  record-breaking  era. 

Several  large  structures  to  be  erected  in  this  city  were 
announced  during  the  past  month.  The  Union  National  Bank, 
located  at  308  Euclid  avenue,  has  announced  tentative  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  ten-story  bank  building,  to  cost  some 
$600,000,  with  model  banking  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and 
offices  above.  Tentative  plans  call  for  a  modern  fireproof 
structure  with  ornamental  exterior,  which  will,  in  addition  to 
accommodating  the  bank,  provide  a  number  of  rooms  to  rent. 

A  new  four-story  building  containing  approximately  60,000 
square  feet,  is  being  erected  for  the  Cadillac  Automobile  Com¬ 
pany  by  Knox  &  Elliott,  at  Euclid  avenue  and  East  20th 
street.  Foundation  work  is  already  being  installed.  The 
building  will  have  a  frontage  of  102  feet  on  Euclid  avenue 
and  a  depth  of  100  feet.  Back  of  this  will  be  a  large  garage 
and  repair  shop.  The  foundations  are  being  put  in  heavy 
enough  to  carry  eight  stories,  but  only  four  stories  will  be 
constructed  at  the  present  time.  It  is  expected  that  the  build* 
ing  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  year. 

William  F.  Eirick,  former  county  commissioner,  has  taken 
a  position  with  The  Euclid  Brick  and  Supply  Company,  Lead¬ 
er-News  building,  and  will  act  as  sales  manager  with  the 
concern.  Eirick  is  very  well  known  in  Cleveland,  and  his 
entrance  into  the  brick  business  has  been  noted  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest. 

The  American  Building  Brick  Company,  which  has  a  plant 
on  West  65th  street,  has  opened  a  down-town  office  at  113 
Superior  Arcade.  Sidney  I.  Davis,  sales  manager,  is  in 
charge  of  the  office.  The  company  is  going  after  business  on 
a  large  scale.  It  delivers  its  product  on  thirty-five  ton  trucks. 
The  company  is  at  present  erecting  two  new  kilns,  30x100 
feet  in  size. 

The  state  of  Ohio  has  started  to  build  a  model  highway, 
100  miles  in  length,  through  a  section  of  that  territory  re¬ 
maining  untouched  by  traction  lines.  State  Highway  Com¬ 
missioner  Marker  has  announced  that  the  state  will  try  to 
make  the  stretch  of  the  old  national  pike  from  Columbus  to 
Wheeling  the  best  paved  highway  in  the  world.  Plans  call 
for  a  thirty-two-foot  roadway,  with  sixteen  feet  of  brick.  The 
federal  government  has  furnished  $120,000  towards  the  work 
and  counties  through  which  the  road  will  pass  will  furnish 
the  remaining  $2,000,000. 

A  report  was  made  on  the  paved  roadways  in  Cuyahoga 
county  during  the  past  month  by  R.  G.  Saxon,  civil  engineer, 
who,  on  behalf  of  the  Civic  League,  has  gone  over  every  road 
in  the  county.  He  reports  that  235  miles  of  the  county’s  925 
miles  of  roads  are  paved,  practically  all  of  them  with  brick. 
Work  is  being  done  this  year  on  twenty-seven  miles  of  road, 
work  is  pending  on  thirty-three  miles  and  petitions  have 
been  signed  for  the  paving  of  an  additional  fifty-two  miles. 

The  city  water  department  has  awarded  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  power  plant  52  by  110  feet  in  size,  costing 
$30,000.  The  new  plant  will  be  built  in  conjunction  with  the 
old  Fairmount  pumping  station,  and  will  increase  the  city’s 
capacity  to  a  considerable  degree.  A.  Buckeye. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CONCRETE  PAVEMENTS. 

They  Are  Not  Durable  and  Consequently  They  Are  Not  Economical,  on  the  Contrary, 
They  Are  Very  Expensive  if  Kept  in  Proper  Repair,  and  if  Not  Are  Short=Lived. 


WHEN  ALL  THE  FACTS  are  known,  concrete  pavements 
have  not  proven  the  success  that  promoters  have 
claimed  them  to  be.  In  no  instance,  we  believe,  have 
they  proved  to  be  either  cheap  or  durable.  It  is  pretty  well 
-established  that  promoters  in  general,  and  promoters  of  ce¬ 
ment  products  in  particular,  are  given  to  exaggeration  when 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  concrete.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
wise  always  to  take  their  statements  with  several  grains  of 
salt.  Their  reason  seems  to  be  warped  by  their  enthusiasm. 
This  seems  to  be  especially  true  of  the  claims  made  for  con¬ 
crete  pavements.  While  comparatively  a  new  paving  ma¬ 
terial,  tests  have  already  been  made  which  prove  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  concrete  pavements  are  not  durable.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  a  source  of  constant  expense  for  repairs,  if 
they  are  kept  in  good  condition.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
is  excessive,  and  entails  a  severe  drain  on  the  taxpayer. 

As  proof  of  the  foregoing  statements,  we  submit  a  report 
recently  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  town  of  Desplaines,  Ill., 
by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Hayes,  one  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  We  commend  his  statement 
to  public  officials  who  have  to  do  with 
the  building  and  maintaining  of  streets 
and  roadways: 

June  23rd,  1913. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees,  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Desplaines,  Ill.: 

In  the  matter  of  concrete  paving  I  am 
submitting  my  conclusions  in  writing  for 
the  reason  that  I  want  to  be  absolutely 
accurate  in  the  public  statements  I  make 
in  this  connection  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  I  want  this  report  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  minutes  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  become  a  part  of  the  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  board,  for  what¬ 
ever  action  is  taken,  I  want  no  misun¬ 
derstanding  in  the  future  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  take  and  my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

I  spent  one  day  in  an  examination  of 
concrete  roads  and  streets  in  Wayne 
county,  Michigan,  and  in  Windsor,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  one  day  in  an  examination  of 
brick  streets  and  roads  in  Cleveland  and 
Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio. 

I  had  with  me  a  copy  of  Cement  Con¬ 
crete  Age  of  September,  1912,  giving  a 
list  of  all  the  Wayne  county  roads  then 
■constructed,  date  of  construction  and 
character  and  cost  of  each.  Further  in¬ 
formation  was  obtained  by  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  people  along  the  roads. 

I  made  a  very  careful  examination  of 
about  thirty  miles  of  the  Wayne  county 
concrete  roads,  including  two  and  one- 
fifth  miles  of  the  Woodward  Avenue 
road,  the  Grand  River  road  throughout 
its  entire  length,  about  ten  miles  of  the 
Michigan  Avenue  road,  and  about  four 
miles  of  the  Fort  Street  road.  Of  all 
the  roads  examined,  about  three  miles 
•of  the  Fort  Street  road,  which  has  been 
■constructed  about  eight  or  nine  months, 
was  the  only  section  of  the  concrete 


roads  that  has  not  had  to  be  repaired.  All  the  other  roads 
examined  are  filled  with  large  cracks — both  longitudinal  and 
transverse — which  rapidly  wear  into  ruts,  and  large  and  small 
blotches  and  holes  which  have  made  necessary  constant  re¬ 
pairing.  That  section  of  the  Grand  River  road  completed  last 
October  shows  numerous  cracks,  blotches  and  holes  already 
lepaired.  One  section  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  of  this  road  went  to  pieces  so  badly  that  it  had  to  be 
entirely  replaced  with  a  new  road  and  the  old  broken-up 
ccncrete  is  strewn  along  the  side  of  the  road,  a  mute  witness 
cf  its  utter  failure,  and  the  new  road  that  replaced  it  is 
already  badly  cracked  and  spotted  with  blotches  and  holes 
which  have  been  repaired  by  filling  with  coal  tar. 

On  all  section  of  the  roads  examined  which  have  been  in 
use  more  than  two  years,  I  believe  that  a  safe  and  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  cracks,  holes  and  blotches  that  have 
been  repaired  would  exceed  1,000  to  the  mile  cf  pavement, 
and  many  of  these  defects  have  been  subjected  to  repeated 
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repairs.  There  are  many  places  where  the  wearing  out  of 
the  pavement  has  been  so  rapid  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  save  it  by  resurfacing  the  entire  pavement  with  coal 
tar  mixed  with  sand  or  some  such  preparation. 

The  entire  section  of  the  Fort  Street  road,  built  in  the 
summer  of  1910,  now  scarcely  three  years  of  age,  costing 
$1,317  per  square  yard,  constructed  six  inches  thick,  of 
1-2-4  mixture,  using  washed  sand  and  gravel,  has  been  re¬ 
paired  by  such  resurfacing,  which  has  worn  off  in  great 
patches  and  blotches,  exposing  the  concrete,  worn,  rutted 
and  filled  with  holes  underneath. 

The  much-talked-of  improvement  in  concrete  pavement  by 
using  Baher  patented  metal  plates  for  expansion  joints  is  a 
fake  so  far  as  these  roads  are  concerned,  for,  while  it  is  true 
that  many  bad  defects  in  the  pavement  are  at  the  expansion 
joints,  such  defects  are  small  when  compared  with  cracking, 
blotches  and  holes  that  come  in  the  concrete  away  from  the 
expansion  joints  and  with  the  utter  inability  of  the  concrete 
to  stand  the  wear  of  traffic. 

An  examination  of  the  streets  of  Windsor,  Canada,  shows 
a  repetition  of  what  is  taking  place  with  the  Wayne  county 
roads.  Of  the  several  miles  of  concrete  pavement  from  one 
year  to  seven  years  old,  there  is  not  one  good  pavement.  We 


went  over  street  after  street,  ranging  in  condition  from  new 
ones  with  tar-filled  cracks  to  streets  so  badly  cracked,  worn 
and  broken  into  holes  as  to  render  repairing  impossible. 
Citizens  of  the  town  very  frankly  state  that  their  pavements 
are  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  town. 

There  may  be  somewhere  in  the  country  a  good  concrete 
road  or  street,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  more  than  two 
years  in  use,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Wayne 
county  roads  or  Windsor  streets  that  would  lead  intelligent 
people  to  believe  that  they  have  produced  anything  but  the 
failure  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  result  of  all 
the  attempts  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  make  concrete  a 
wearing  surface  for  a  street  or  road  pavement. 

I  believe  and  have  evidence  to  support  my  belief  that 
the  promoters  of  concrete  pavement  are  afraid  of  any  inves¬ 
tigation  of  concrete  paving,  and  especially  of  the  Wayne 
county  roads,  that  is  not  made  under  their  guidance  and  su¬ 
pervision. 

I  believe  that  the  laying  of  concrete  paving  in  this  town 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity — a  wasting  of  our 
people’s  money  and  a  damage  to  all  our  interests,  and  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  buying  a  pavement  that  I  know  will 
fail,  when  for  practically  the  same  amount  of  money  we  can 

buy  a  pavement  that  we  know  will  give 
us  value  received  for  every  cent  that  we 
expend. 

I  made  a  very  careful  examination  of 
many  miles  of  brick  pavements  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  of  brick  coun¬ 
try  road  pavements  in  Cuyahoga  county, 
Ohio,  where  they  have  now  something 
over  400  miles  of  country  road  paved 
with  brick.  We  went  over  the  brick 
pavements  in  Cleveland,  a  city  of  more 
than  600,000  population;  pavements  that 
have  been  down  and  in  service  from  five 
to  seventeen  years,  and  upon  which  there 
has  not  been  expended  one  dollar  in 
maintenance.  I  went  over  many  miles 
of  brick-paved  country  roadway  that  had 
been  in  service  from  five  to  eleven  years 
and  upon  which  there  has  not  been  ex¬ 
pended  one  dollar  for  maintenance. 

I  also  examined  an  experimental  sec¬ 
tion  of  concrete  laid  in  one  of  the  road¬ 
ways  of  Gordon  Park,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  and 
which  is  subjected  to  practically  no  traf¬ 
fic  except  a  few  automobiles.  This  pave¬ 
ment  was  badly  cracked  and  showed  ev¬ 
ery  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  disin¬ 
tegration. 

The  question  of  original  cost  of  a  pave¬ 
ment  is  of  minor  importance  when  you 
consider  that  with  the  concrete  pavement 
the  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  first 
eight  or  ten  years  of  its  life  would  prob¬ 
ably  exceed  the  original  cost  of  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  Wayne  county  roads 
were  built  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $1.75 
per  square  yard,  which  is  more  than  a 
good  vitrified  brick  pavement  would  cost 
under  the  same  conditions. 

I  believe  that  no  intelligent  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  man  could  inspect  the  pave- 


Mack  Road,  Village  of  St.  Clair  Heights,  Wayne  County,  Mich.  Showing  condi¬ 
tion  of  surface.  This  was  resurfaced  with  “Dollarway”  in  1912. 
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ments  that  I  have  recently  gone  over  and  come  to  any  con¬ 
clusion  other  than  as  I  have  herein  stated,'  and  I  challenge 
any  person  or  persons  to  produce  any  facts  or  evidence  to 
controvert  any  material  statement  that  I  have  made  in  this 
report.  Wm.  R.  Hayes,  Trustee. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


AFTER  an  exceedingly  dull  summer  and,  if  possible,  a 
still  more  dull  September,  the  building  activities  of 
Chicago  have  at  last  showed  faint  signs  of  recuperation. 
The  building  department’s  records  of  permits  is  a  pretty  fair 
barometer  of  the  situation,  and  as  week 
succeeded  week,  the  indicator  might  be 
a  little  higher  one  week  than  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  then  it  would  slump  back 
again,  and  always  the  record  stood  far, 
far  behind  that  for  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  1912.  The  week  ending  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  however,  gave  the  first  hope  of 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  quietude, 
and  showed  an  increase  of  one  lone  per¬ 
mit  and  of  a  little  over  $100,000  in  costs 
involved  over  the  record  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  of  last  year. 

There  has  not,  however,  been  stagna¬ 
tion,  and  the  building  material  men  have 
not  had  cause  for  undue  anxiety,  even 
though  conditions  have  been  quite  un¬ 
like  those  which  have  prevailed  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  many  years  past. 

While  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
conservatism  prevalent,  due  to  hesitancy 
over  the  outcome  of  readjustments  under 
the  new  and  reduced  tariff  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  currency  legislation,  here  and 
there  new  ventures  of  importance  are 
being  put  forth,  and  each  new  one  helps 
to  dispel  the  gloom. 

The  latest  of  these  is  a  new  skyscrap¬ 
er,  to  be  known  as  the  Lumbermen’s  Ex¬ 
change.  The  old  Roanoke  building,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  LaSalle  and  Mad¬ 
ison  streets,  is  to  be  razed  to  make  room 
for  this  new  skyscraper,  the  plans  for 
which  are  said  to  be  practically  com¬ 
pleted  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Lumbermen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago.  Report  has  it1  that  a 
tentative  agreement  has  been  made  with 
the  Leander  J.  McCormick  estate  for  the 
erection  of  a  sixteen-story  building  on 
the  site.  The  first  and  second  floor,  it 
is  said,  will  be  rented  for  use  as  stores 
and  offices,  but  the  remaining  floors  from 
the  third  to  the  fifteenth  will  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  offices  of  those  engaged 
in  lumber  or  timber  products  business, 
while  the  top  floor  will  be  given  over  to 
the  use  of  the  Lumbermen’s  Club,  which  now  has  itfcgheftdr* 
quarters  in  the  Great  Northern  building,  as  well  as  .for  the 
Lumbermen’s  Association.  Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Hola- 
bird  &  Roche,  architects,  and  it  is  understood  the  w*o'rk  of  ' 
tearing  down  the  old  building  will  begin  May  1,  next 

This  will  affect  the  McLaughlin  Building  Material  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  gradually  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  one 
entire  floor,  but  this  company’s  growth,  even  in  the  past  year, 
has  been  such  that  seeking  still  larger  and  better  quarters  is 
held  to  be  a  necessity  at  the  present  time. 

Much  of  the  summer’s  building  has  been  in  tfle  line  of 


business  blocks  in  outlying  territory,  and  it  is  a  cheerful  sign 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  structures  are  a  marked 
departure  from  the  old-fashioned  dry  goods  box,  or,  more 
accurately,  perhaps,  crate  type  of  architecture.  Architectural 
merit  is  now  a  predominant  tendency  in  these  structures. 

As  an  example  may  be  cited  a  structure  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  at  the  northwest  corner  of  East  Fifty-third  street  and 
Rosalie  avenue.  It  is  a  two-story  structure  of  attractive  red 
pressed  brick  with  gabled  false  roof  on  the  street  sides,  and 
this  roof  work  is,  of  course,  in  tile.  The  building,  which  is 
being  put  up  by  Frederick  W.  McKinney  and  A.  E.  Martin,  of 
the  Martin  Construction  Company,  will  cost  about  $150,000. 
It  will  contain  a  theater  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200, 


i  •  “TIB 

‘  -eight  scores  on  the  ground  floor,  and  an  assembly  hall  or  ball 
room  on  the  second  floor.  ..... 

The  North  Side  is  to  have  a  Royal  Hippodrome,  modeled 
after  the  New  York  Hippodrome.  It  will  be  located  at  thfe 
corner  “of  North  Clark  street  and  Sherman  Place,  and  will 
cost  about  $200,000.  It  will  seat  2,600,  and  the  stage  will  bp 
sufficiently  large  for  a  regular  circus  performance,  and  b£. 
provided  with  facilities  for  flooding  within  three  minutes  sb 
as  to  make  water  carnivals  possible.  A  model  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  be  installed. 

r  «->  *«.-t  •  *-  -  -  - 

D.  V.  Purington,  the  “grand  old  man  of  the  paving  brick 
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Grand  River -Road,  1911  Section*.  Showing  repairs  that  have  been  made.  These 

must  be  repeated  each  year. ...  ..  ; 
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world,”  has  returned  from  a  trip  abroad,  most  of  his  time  be¬ 
ing  passed  in  traveling  in  the  most  leisurely  and  delightful 
way  through  the  countryside  of  England,  and  coming  into 
close  touch  with  village  and  country  life.  He  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Mrs.  Purington.  During  the  few  days  before  his 
departure  for  his  winter  home  on  the  gulf,  he  is  being  much 
sought  after  by  his  old  time  friends  and  associates.  The  fact 
of  his  retirement  from  his  former  active  business  life  can¬ 
not,  apparently,  prevent  his  genial  influence  from  being  felt 
in  the  brick  world. 

An  unusual  incident  occurred  within  the  past  month  which 
has  indirectly,  at  least,  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Company.  The  local  company  having  the  contract  for 
the  disposal  of  the  city  garbage  disagreed  with  the  city  offi¬ 
cials  and  closed  down  their  plant,  refusing  to  accept  garbage 
or  to  permit  it  to  be  delivered,  thereby  causing  great  con¬ 
fusion  and,  as  some  thought,  endangering  the  city  to  plague 
and  pestilence.  The  municipal  authorities  arose  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  providing  a  dumping  place  for  the  garbage,  purchasing 
or  leasing  for  that  purpose  an  abandoned  clay  pit  from  the 
Illinois  Brick  Company.  It  is  surmised  that  a  satisfactory 
price  was  paid.  William  Schlake,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Company,  when  interviewed  on  the  subject,  said,  in  his 
usual  bland  and  convincing  manner,  that  the  matter  had  been 
satisfactorily  arranged  and  that  the  city  would  benefit  very 
materially  thereby.  Scrip. 


WHEN  IT  PAYS  TO  SAY  NO. 


Recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  often  as  important  to 
refuse  business  that  is  offered  as  it  is  to  go  after  new  busi¬ 
ness  is  contained  in  that  old  axiom  about  learning  to  say  no 
as  a  means  of  developing  strength  of  character.  In  this  age 
of  high  tension  and  rapid  progress  there  is  a  natural  be¬ 
stowing  of  more  attention  on  the  subject  of  how  to  spread 
out  and  get  additional  business  than  there  is  on  the  matter 
of  what  really  constitutes  good  business,  and  when  business 
should  be  refused.  The  ability  to  judge  business  and  the 
backbone  to  refuse  that  which  is  not  good  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  ability  to  develop  new  trade  and  to  advertise 
the  product.  It  applies  to  practically  every  line  of  industry 
and  the  clayworking  industry  is  no  exception. 

Taking  the  brick  business  specifically,  a  man  should  re¬ 
fuse  business  when  it  is  saddled  with  specifications  that  are 
impractical  of  fulfillment  with  the  product  he  has  to  offer. 
This  condition  may  come  in  several  forms.  If  a  man  is  mak¬ 
ing  paving  brick  and  the  specifications  as  to  rattler  test  is 
more  rigid  than  his  product  will  stand,  he  is  inviting  trouble 
to  accept  business  and  take  chances  on  getting  by  the  in¬ 
spectors. 

In  the  matter  of  face  brick  for  building  purposes  an  archi¬ 
tect  may  present  some  unreasonable  specifications  as  to 
exact  shades  and  colors  that  are  impractical,  and  business  of 
this  kind  should  be  refused  unless  it  can  be  amended  as  to 
specifications.  Moreover,  the  only  way  to  force  an  amend¬ 
ment  when  the  specifications  are  too  rigid  is  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  refuse  such  business.  It  saves  wrangles  and  per¬ 
haps  loss  in  the  end  and  will  help  bring  the  architect  to  a 
reasonable  attitude  in  the  matter  of  specifications. 

A  man  should  refuse  business  when  it  is  offered  at  prices 
so  low  that  there  is  no  decent  measure  of  profit  left  in  it 
for  himself.  This  thing  of  accepting  business  at  close  fig¬ 
ures  just  to  keep  orders  on  hand  and  to  get  a  fair  share  of 
the  trade  and  meet  the  competition  of  the  other  fellows  has 
cost  brick  manufacturers  a  lot  in  the  way  of  profits  they 
might  have  had,  if  they  had  always  made  it  a  rule  to  figure 
for  business  at  a  fair  profit  and  to  refuse  business  that  would 
net  a  decent  profit.  Indeed,  when  one  considers  the  subject 
and  analyzes  it  carefully,  there  may  be  found  many  different 
conditions  under  which  it  is  advisable  to  refuse  business.  It 
pays  to  say  no  when  the  business  is  undesirable. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  MANY  OF  OUR  BURNING  TROUBLES. 


THE  SCENE,  a  typical  brick  plant;  the  month,  July,  the 
temperature,  95  degrees  in  the  shade;  the  year,  1913; 
the  time,  2:00  a.  m.  The  cool  morning  air  so  conducive 
to  produce  sleep,  after  the  hot  and  sultry  hours  of  the  day 
and  evening  before.  The  keen  sense  of  the  head  burner  tells 
him  that  this  is  a  good  tipie  to  make  an  unannounced  visit 
among  the  burning  kilns.  Find  men  asleep?  No,  men  are 
too  faithful  for  that,  but  their  steps  are  slow  and  uncertain, 
they  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  but  not  caused  by  drink, 
for  they  have  had  none.  The  small  veins  in  the  whites  of 
their  eyes  were  bloodshot,  the  eyelids  swollen  and  heavy, 
their  tongues  thick,  the  voice  unnatural.  After  drinking  in 
the  situation  for  a  moment,  I  addressed  one  of  them.  “You 
did  not  get  much  sleep  yesterday,  Mike?”  “No,”  he  said,  “I 
woke  up  after  I  had  been  in  bed  an  hour.  I  tried  it  later,  but 
the  flies  and  heat  made  it  impossible.” 

Another  spoke  up  and  said,  “Just  as  I  got  sound  asleep 
yesterday  a  friend  of  lours  called  in  for  a  while,  and  sleep 
for  me  was  off  for  the  day.” 

“Our  baby  is  sick,”  said  another,  “and  is  constantly  cry¬ 
ing.” 

“Yes,”  said  a  fourth,  as  if  trying  to  muster  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  which  they  could  not  sleep  in  the  daytime,  and  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  as  emphatic  a  manner  as  possible,  “if  it  is 
not  one  damn  thing,  it  is  another.”  These  men,  who  had 
several  kilns  of  valuable  ware  on  their  hands,  were  making 
an  honest  and  desperate  struggle  against  the  most  powerful 
natural  law. 

How  sure  we  are  of  success.  How  we  foresee  and  guard 
against  every  source  of  failure.  We  insure  our  buildings,  We 
carry  duplicate  parts  of  all  our  machinery.  We  hire  the  best 
machinists  to  take  care  of  it.  We  carry  a  few  days’  run  of 
clay  under  cover,  so  that  we  can  keep  running  in  wet  weather, 
and  as  we  leave  our  office  in  the  evening  we  turn  and  take 
one  lingering  thought  to  see  if  there  is  not  one  other  thing 
that  we  could  do  to  insure  the  possible  chance  against  fail¬ 
ure.  And  yet  we  turn  away  and  never  think  that  we  are 
leaving  our  precious  ware,  on  which  dividends  and  payrolls 
depend,  as  it  passes  through  the  delicate  stages  of  burning, 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  driven  unresponsible  for  their 
actions,  through  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  in 
the  week,  for  a  month  at  a  rime. 

Our  most  up-to-date  systems  of  bookkeeping  fail  to  show 
why  it  takes  so  much  longer  to  burn  the  same  kiln  one  time 
than  another,  or  so  much  coal  on  some  occasions  than  an¬ 
other,  or  why  the  ware  is  an  off  color,  or  why  the  brick  are 
air  checked  one  time  and  then  not  another.  The  record  of 
these  things  is  known  in  the  office  under  the  head  of  deficits, 
not  surpluses.  But  their  source  is  easily  traced  to  the  blood¬ 
shot  eyes  of  these  weary  firemen.  Do  the  hundreds  of  pres¬ 
idents  and  general  mangers  of  brick  plants  who  shall  read 
this  article,  which  is  a  word  picture  taken  from  actual  life, 
ask  for  a  solution  to  this  problem.  There  is  but  one.  Divide 
the  twenty-four  hours  into  three  equal  parts,  let  the  firemen’s 
day  be  eight  hours.  Do  you  say,  we  have  not  got  the  men. 
The  best  skilled  American  laborers  will  then  seek  the  job, 
instead  of  as  now,  when  the  job  is  seeking  the  unskilled 
foreigner. 

Do  you  object  to  the  extra  cost?  The  efficiency  of  the 
men  would  soon  more  than  make  up  for  that,  but  allowing 
that  it  would  not,  we  put  the  price  of  our  brick  to  meet  all 
other  necessary  expenses,  and  why  not  consider  this  among 
the  other?  R.  T. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  lean  year  for  stock  and  bond  specu¬ 
lation,  but  the  .country  can  stand  that  better  than  it  can 
stand  a  crop  shortage,,  even  in  spots. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.  SECURES  RECORD  ORDER. 


A  FEW  months  ago  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  closed  a  contract  for  a  record  order  of 
clayworking  machinery.  It  was  the  largest  order  for 
machinery  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  clayworking  world, 
hut  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past  now,  however,  for  just  recently 
it  was  eclipsed  by  another  large  order  calling  for  a  greater 
amount  of  machinery,  the  total  valuation  of  which  aggregated 
$125,000. 

The  following  article  clipped  from  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
gives  some  of  the  details: 

This  order  was  secured  to  them  through  the  energies  of 
their  Mr.  G.  M.  Raymond,  and  is  for  exportation  to  Canada. 
Mr.  Raymond  has  been  spending  considerable  time  recently 
upon  this  deal  and  to  him  the  credit  is  due,  together  with  the 
able  assistance  of  their  Canadian  district  manager,  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Elliott. 

This  outfit  will  require  nearly  two  hundred  railroad  cars 


ticular,  the  equipment  is  of  the  best  procurable  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  handling  of  large  work  are  unusually  good,  so 
that  this  company  in  its  manufacture  of  a  large  line  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery,  and  clayworking  machinery  only,  can 
meet  every  requirement  made  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workek. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


ALL  IS  AT  HAND,  and  with  it  should  come 
something  of  a  revival  in  building  arrange¬ 
ments.  During  the  summer  there  is  often  a 
lapse,  while  the  crop  outcome  is  in  the  bal¬ 
ance,  and  after  the  harvest  there  comes  a 
reaction  and  active  preparations  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  follows  harvest.  The  prospects  seem  to  be  quite 
good  this  fall  for  a  good  fall  building  period.  The  season  as 
a  whole  has’  been  somewhat  backward  in  some  parts  of  the 
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The  Immense  Factory  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio, 


in  its  transportation,  bringing  considerable  work  into  Dayton, 
as  well  as  money. 

This  contract,  with  others  on  hand,  will  require  six  months 
continuous  work  for  execution,  and  the  Raymond  company 
will  be  busy  on  them  during  that  length  of  time.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  paving  brick  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  400,000 
brick,  covering  that  entire  equipment  of  machinery,  drying 
processes  and  burning  system,  which  are  fully  covered  by 
patents  owned  by  the  Raymond  company. 

This  burning  system  is  unique,  as  by  it  the  coal  used  in 
burning  the  brick  is  converted  into  producer  gas  and  the  gas 
used  to  burn  the  brick.  By  this  process  the  brick  maker 
realizes  a  saving  of  70  per  cent,  of  fuel  by  the  usual  burning 
systems  as  well  as  insuring  him  a  clean,  clear  burnt  brick. 

Perhaps  the  reader  wonders  how  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Com¬ 
pany  can  handle  this  large  contract  and  at  the  same  time  take 
care  of  its  usual  trade.  A  glance  at  the  two  illustrations  of 
their  large  factory  accompanying  this  article  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  their  plant  and  a  slight  conception  of  the 
position  this  company  is  in  to  turn  out  an  enormous  amount 
of  work.  This  factory  is  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  par- 


country,  although  the  totals  for  the  past  few  months  have 
really  been  unusually  good.  But  a  number  of  the  larger 
projects  in  the  Twin  Cities  have  been  deferred,  and  it  has 
seemed  as  though  there  was  really  very  little  stirring,  in 
consequence.  But  already  steps  are  being  taken  toward  re¬ 
suming  activities  on  several  large  jobs  which  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  plan  stage,  and  the  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  a  number  of  others  progress,  if  weather  and  commer¬ 
cial  conditions  shall  prove  favorable  during  the  fall.  An  early 
cold  spell  and  unsettled  weather  will  have  considerable  effect 
in  checking  work  which  might  otherwise  be  started  during  the 
fall. 

The  season  as  a  whole  has  been  about  an  average  one 
for  the  trade.  There  has  been  more  effort  made  to  push 
the  use  of  brick  and  clay  wares  than  in  former  years,  and 
with  some  effect,  as  reported  by  some  firms,  and  apparently 
very  little,  as  seen  by  others.  The  recent  exhibit  of  the 
Minnesota  state  fair  had  the  usual  number  of  clay  exhibits, 
and  they  seemed  to  command  rather  more  attention  than  in 
former  years.  Clay  drain  tile  is  commanding  more  favor  year 


by  year  for  farm  drainage,  as  the  experiences  grow  with  ce¬ 
ment  tiles  at  various  points  through  the  Northwest.  Clay 
block  silos  are  proving  their  worth  winter  by  winter,  against 
any  and  all  competition.  Wood  stave  silos  dry  and  fall  down. 
Cement  silos  will  crack  and  yield  to  frost.  Clay  silos  prove 
better  than  either,  year  by  year.  All  these  items  were  urged 
upon  visitors  at  the  fair,  and  the  audiences  seemed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  facts  more  and  more.  While  there  is  room  for  doing 
a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  publicity  than  has  yet  been 
done  by  the  clay  trade,  yet  it  can  be  said  that  some  little 
progress  is  being  made  each  year. 

The  building  season  for  St.  Paul  has  been  holding  up 
excellently  this  year,  and  the  totals  for  the  year  so  far  show 
a  gain  over  any  previous  record.  And  there  still  remain  a 
number  of  immense  jobs  yet  to  come,  which  if  they  shall 
develop  this  fall  will  make  the  gross  totals  far  in  excess  of 
any  former  year. 

Several  large  Minneapolis  projects  have  been  delayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  but  seem  likely  to  proceed.  The  Twin  Cities 
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stored  from  October  1.  In  making  the  decision  the  commis¬ 
sion  announces  its  position  toward  state  industries  as  inclined 
to  protect  them  in  state  markets  as  against  unjust  and  un¬ 
reasonable  preferences  of  outside  rate  adjustments. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  adjustment  of  Minnesota 
freight  rates  upon  the  basis  of  the  distance  tariff  as  required 
by  the  so-called  Cashman  law,  which  becomes  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  recently  handed 
down  a  decision  affirming  certain  Minnesota  rates  which  had 
been  ordered  and  enjoined  by  the  railroads.  Now  the  State 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  must  adjust  these  rates 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  law.  T.  Win. 


“WHO  FILCHES  MY  GOOD  NAME.” 


The  American  Fair  Trade  League,  which  is  a  comparative¬ 
ly  new  organization,  having  for  one  of  its  aims — perhaps  the 
most  important  one — -the  fighting  of  the  mail  order  houses 
and  the  securing  of  legislation  to  penalize  what  they  call 


Where  the  Machinery  to  Fill  the  Record  Order  is  Being  Made. 


Cold  Storage  Company  building,  to  cost  $300,000,  is  now  pro¬ 
gressing,  after  considerable  delay.  Bids  have  been  asked  for 
the  second  time  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  for  the 
Crex  Carpet  Company,  on  Como  avenue  and  the  St.  Paul  line, 
the  first  bids  being  rejected.  The  Hennepin  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  building — a  $250,000  proposition — has  been 
figured,  after  being  delayed  since  spring.  About  three  large 
theater  propositions  are  in  process  of  development  now, 
while  a  modern  hotel  structure,  to  cost  $800,000  to  $1,000,000 
is  also  in  view,  with  plans  being  drawn.  Some  other  large 
structures  are  rumored  and  seem  likely  to  develop  in  a  short 
time.  Nearly  if  not  all  of  them  will  require  considerable 
■quantities  of  common  brick,  while  some  of  the  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  ones  will  use  much  pressed  and  enameled  brick  and  terra 
cotta. 

The  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  a  few' 
weeks  ago,  announced  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rate  from 
the  Twin  Cities  to  Duluth  on  the  complaint  of  a  St.  Paul  con¬ 
cern.  On  further  investigation,  the  commission  finds  no  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  old  rate,  which  is,  therefore,  ordered  re¬ 


unfair  competition  and  dishonest  advertising,  has  been  circu¬ 
larizing  an  article  written  for  Collier’s  by  William  H.  In- 
gersoll.  The  article  in  question  is  a  severe  indictment  of 
the  practice  of  price-cutting  and  contains  a  warning  against 
what  is  called  bargain  advertising  of  department  stores,  and 
the  Mr.  Ingersoll  who  is  the  author  of  the  article  is  the  mar¬ 
keting  manager  of  the  Ingersoll  watch,  made  famous  largely 
through  its  cheapness. 

At  first  blush  it  strikes  one  as  a  thing  amusing  to  find  a 
man  who  is  pushing  one  of  the  greatest  “bargains”  in  the 
country  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  and  being  featured  as  a 
leader  in  the  anti-bargain  crusade.  Still  the  points  made  are 
good  and  should  have  earnest  consideration.  The  main  point 
in  the  argument  is  that  when  any  one  takes  a  well-known 
article  of  commerce  and  sells  it  at  a  cut  price  simply  to  at¬ 
tract  customers  that  it  is  practically  abusing  a  good  name. 
The  hard  won  reputation  of  an  article  may  he  soon  spoiled 
by  its  persistent  use  in  this  manner  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  argued  there  should  be  a  minimum  price  and  a  penalty 
against  selling  an  article  belowr  its  real  worth  simply  to  at- 
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tract  customers  to  it.  The  people  mainly  aimed  at  in  all 
this  are  the  mail  order  houses  who  use  the  cut  price  emblem 
for  their  great  attraction,  but  the  same  argument  will  apply 
to  local  department  stores  and  for  that  matter  business  men 
in  any  line  who  sacrifice  reputation  and  quality  by  too  free  an 
indulgence  in  price  cutting  and  the  bargain  habit. 


A  NEW  ENGINEERING  COMPANY  IN  THE  FIELD. 


THE  Schaffer  Engineering  and  Equipment  Company  has 
been  organized  and  incorporated  under  the  state  laws 
of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  general  en¬ 
gineering  business,  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
commercializing  several  new  and  very  progressive  patented 
systems  and  appliances. 

The  directors  are  J.  C.  Schaffer,  Roman  Havlicek,  Heath 
K.  Cole,  Adelbert  R.  Keller  and  Archie  E.  Best. 

The  headquarters  of  the  company  are  located  at  Tiffin, 
O.,  in  which  city  are  located  its  extensive  offices,  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  producing  all  manner  of  standard  and  special  equip¬ 


and  is  an  expert  in  design  of  automatic  and  special  ma¬ 
chinery  and  electrical  equipment. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Keller,  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Heath  K.  Cole,  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  Archie  Best,  all  of  Tiffin,  O.,  are  all  three 
prominent  in  business  and  professional  circles  of  their  home 
city,  and  northern  Ohio,  and  are  well  known  for  their  good 
judgment  and  progressive  business  methods. 

The  company  will  handle  industrial  propositions  in  all 
the  various  details,  including  inspection  of  properties,  ana¬ 
lyzing  of  raw  materials,  designing  of  factories  and  equipment 
along  correct  and  labor-reducing  lines,  the  supervision  of 
construction,  the  organization  of  working  forces  in  the  fac¬ 
tories;  and  the  designing  of  any  special  devices,  machinery 
and  equipment  to  meet  the  many  varied  conditions  in  the 
industrial  world. 

The  company  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  many  man- 
ufacturing  plants  are  failing  to  meet  the  exacting  conditions 
of  the  times,  because  of  the  lack  of  correct  engineering  and 
equipment. 
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ment. 

The  engineering  staff  of  the  company  is  composed  of  high- 
grade  engineers,  men  who  are  collectively  familiar  with 
many  lines  of  industrial  engineering,  and  who  understand 
the  handling  of  materials  both  in  the  raw  state  and  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture. 

Individually  they  have  proven  themselves  experts  in  eco¬ 
nomical  mill  and  factory  design,  in  brick  and  clay  products, 
manufacture  and  elevating,  conveying  and  transmission  along 
the  most  efficient  labor-reducing  lines;  they  are  also  special¬ 
ists  in  crushing,  washing  and  drying  of  materials. 

They  are  able  to  design  any  special  device  or  system  to 
meet  the  most  uncommon  and  exacting  conditions,  and  their 
specialty  will  be  the  remodelling  and  rearranging  such  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  as  are  not  making  the  expected  returns  on 
the  investment,  because  of  incorrect  engineering  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  policy  of  the  company  is  to  give  the  manufacturers  of 
materials  a  simple,  durable,  labor-saving  and  profit-produc¬ 
ing  plant,  as  near  automatic  in  the  handling  of  the  materials 
and  wares  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

The  company  controls  the  Schaffer  patents  on  a  new 
semi-continuous  kiln  system,  a  continuous  clay  products  dryer 
along  new  and  progressive  lines,  an  automatic  feeder  which 
weighs,  regulates  and  distributes  materials  in  proper  pro¬ 
portions  during  transit,  and  also  several  other  devices  for  the 
economical  washing,..:screening  and  drying  of  materials. 

Mr.  J.  C.  SchaffeP/'the  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  company,  has  made  for  himself  a  record  in  the  design 
construction  and  operation  of  manufacturing  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Although  he  is  a  very  progressive  engineer,  he  is 
conservative  in  his  judgment  in  new  problems  and  views  his 
work  from  many  angles,  before  determining  upon  a  course  of 
action.  He  is  the  inventor  of  many  appliances,  which  are  in 
general  use  today.  Mr.  Schaffer  contends,  first,  that  poor 
engineering  will  continue  as  long  as  machinery  manufacturers 
are  expected  to  furnish  layouts  and  plans  for  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  equipment  in  the  factories.  They  have  enough  to 
do  to  produce  correct  machinery  for  the  various  processes  of 
manufacture  and  should  not  be  burdened  with  field  engineer¬ 
ing. 

Second,  that  there  is  too  much  energy  used  in  selling 
machinery  and  not  enough  in  its  design  and  arrangement  for 
operation  in  the  plants. 

Third,  that  there  is  too  much  “copying”  after  other  plants 
and  not  enough  originality,  which  cannot  make  for  progress 
in  any  line. 

Mr.  Roman  Havlicek,  who  is  secretary  of  the  company,  has 
a  wide  reputation  in  general  building  design  and  construc¬ 
tion,  engineering  on  lime  and  gypsum  mills,  power  plants, 


Written  for  The  Clat-Workeb. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


THE  FALL  BUILDING  season  has  opened  with  a  rush  all 
over  Wisconsin,  and  judging  from  the  amount  of  build¬ 
ing  which  is  under  way  in  Milwaukee  and  most  cities 
about  the  state,  total  figures  for  the  year  will  assume  a  new 
high  figure.  Although  permits  were  issued  in  Milwaukee  last 
year  for  two  unusually  large  structures,  one  to  cost  $2,000,000 
and  the  other  $1,600,000,  building  operations  at  this  time  are 
only  $1,758,635  behind  the  figures  of  a  year  ago,  and  Building 
Inspector  W.  D.  Harper  is  confident  that  this  lead  will  be 
more  than  overcome  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  record 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  shows  that  3,219 
permits  were  issued,  representing  an  investment  of  $10,054,583, 
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while  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1912  there  were  3,472 
permits  issued,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $11,813,218. 

Several  large  structures  have  gone  up  this  year,  most  of 
them  including  brick  in  their  construction.  The  new  Hotel 
Wisconsin,  the  $1,000,000  eleven-story  structure  just  opened, 
required  more  than  1,000,000  brick  and  700,000  tile.  The  Bon¬ 
ner  &  Marshall  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  furnished  the  oriental 
face  brick  used  in  the  big  structure,  while  the  Wisconsin  Man¬ 
tel  &  Tile  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  furnished  most  of  the  tile 
for  flooring  and  wainscoting.  The  $1,600,000  building  of  the 
First  National  Bank  is  now  entirely  walled  in  and  work  on 
the  interior  is  being  pushed.  The  granite,  brick  work  and 

terra  cotta  finishing  on  all  the  sixteen  stories  were  completed 
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some  time  ago. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  several  more  large  struc¬ 
tures,  including  a  $200,000  light  manufacturing  building,  which 
will  be  erected  by  the  Ticonic  Investment  Company  at  Huron 
and  Jackson  streets.  The  walls  of  the  six-story  structure  will 
be  of  brick.  The  Cedarburg  Milk  Company  will  erect  a  three- 
story  brick  and  concrete  building,  costing  $90,000,  at  North 
avenue,  near  Teutonia.  „ 

The  Milwaukee  department  of  public  works  received  bids 
up  to  September  30  for  furnishing  paving  brick  for  3,977 
square  yards  of  brick  pavement  with  sand  cushion  and  con¬ 
crete  foundation. 

The  John  Rasmussen  &  Sons  Company  recently  completed 
the  work  of  laying  brick  pavement  on  South  Main  street  in 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  William  Rasmussen,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  Fond  du  Lac  job,  says  that  the  pavement  is  the  best 
that  his  company  has  ever  laid  in  Fond  du  Lac. 

George  Welch,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  has  been  awarded  a  $23,000 
contract  for  laying  14,000  square  yards  of  brick  pavement  in 
Dixon,  Ill.  Mr.  Welch  recently  completed  a  $24,000  job  of 
paving  in  Lake  Mills,  Wis.  A.  Badger. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER.  ad« 


Iowa  Convention  to  Be  Held  at  Des  Moines  December  10-12. 
Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Our  annual  convention  will  take  place  in  Des  Moines  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  10,  11,  12,  1913. 
We  have  arranged  a  program  which  will  no  doubt  prove  to  he 
one  of  general  interest  and  as  soon  as  contributors  have 
been  heard  from  I  will  forward  you  a  copy  of  the  program,  to¬ 
gether  with  particulars  regarding  headquarters,  convention 
hall,  etc.  Yours  truly,  C.  B.  Platt,  Secretary. 


Brick  News  From  Dixie  Land. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Autumn  building  in  Memphis  is  not  so  active  here  this 
season  as  last,  and  trade  is  on  a  more  conservative  basis  all 
along  the  line.  There  are  enough  large  structures  being  fin¬ 
ished  up,  however,  to  give  the  appearance  of  work,  and  while 
nobody  expects  an  active  winter,  it  is  believed  that  by  next 
spring  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  residence  work  which  was 
neglected  the  present  year. 

Architect  John  Gaisford,  of  Memphis,  has  plans  for  a 
$150,000  courthouse  at  Blytheville,  Ark.,  and  will  open  bids 
at  that  town  early  in  November.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick  and  stone. 

At  Heber  Springs,  Ark.,  J.  B.  Hale  has  been  selected  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  new  church  building,  and 
excavating  will  begin  this  month.  The  building  will  cost 
$10,000,  and  will  be  of  stone,  concrete  and  brick. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  seems  assured  of  a  new  City  Hall,  to 
cost  $10,000.  The  building  will  be  a  fireproof  structure  and 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  public  square,  where  the  po¬ 
lice  station  now  stands.  T.  G.  Smith  was  employed  as  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  new  building. 

Architects  Ludlow  and  Peabody,  Stahlman  building,  Nash¬ 
ville,  have  made  estimates  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
seven-story  hotel  building  at  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Memphis  Brick  Supply  Company,  504  Goodwyn  Insti¬ 
tute,  Memphis,  is  having  a  very  good  fall  business  in  Hy-Tex 
facing  brick.  Dixie. 


With  St.  Louis  Clay-Workerc. 

Editor  The.  Clay-Worker: 

The  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  brickmakers  here 
in  St.  Louis  is  that  there  will  be  a  good  fall  business,  as  the 
insurance  people  are  all  back  in  the  state  doing  business 
again,  which  has  stimulated  the  building  industry  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

The  American  Press  Brick  Company,  of  Wellston,  which 
burned  down  last  year,  is  being  rebuilt  by  Ed  Ryan,  its  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager,  who  expects  to  have  the  plant 
in  operation  for  spring  trade. 

A  great  many  of  the  smaller  yards  are  changing  from 
steam  to  electricity,  power  being  furnished  by  the  Keokuk, 
la.,  people. 

The  admission  of  hollow  ware  into  certain  buildings  by 
the  building  commission  has  caused  some  few  of  the  shale 
and  fire  clay  manufacturers  to  put  a  lot  of  fireproofing  on 
the  market. 

The  Superior  Press  Brick  Company,  one  of  the  largest  of 


the  independent  yards,  has  recently  built  a  stiff  mud  plant 
as  an  addition  to  their  dry  press  business  and  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  high-grade  stiff  mud  face  brick  and  fireproofing  out  of 
a  fine  shale  deposit  they  have  recently  opened  up.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  down  and  tap  No.  2  fire  clay  vein  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Frank  Frommeyer,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  this  company,  has  secured  the  service  of  Jos.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  clay  expert,  to  develop  his  new  business  for  him. 
The  new  selling  arrangement  seems  to  be  working  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Formerly  jobs  were  sold  under  three  classes:  First,  “mer¬ 
chantable,”  which  included  light  red,  medium,  dark  red  or 
streaked  facing,  with  salmon  backing  up  brick;  second,  “or¬ 
dinary,”  which  included  hard  brick  for  facing  and  rough  hard 
for  backing  up,  and  third,  “strictly,”  which  included  straight 
hard  facing  and  rough  hard  or  hard  backing  up  brick.  Now 
jobs  are  sold  according  to  the  kind  of  brick  they  take,  each 
brick  starting  at  dark  red,  which  command  top  price  of  $11.00, 
through  medium  red,  streaked  red,  light  red,  straight  hard, 
hard,  rough  hard  and  salmon,  which  sells  for  $6.50.  This 
arrangement  protects  the  brickmaker  from  having  the  brick¬ 
layer  “back  up”  red  or  facing  brick,  which  he  was  prone  to 
do  under  the  old  system. 

The  paving  brick  plant  of  the  Hydraulic,  also  their  com¬ 
mon  brick  plants,  have  been  doing  a  fair  business,  while 
the  fire  clay  yards  have  not  done  so  well. 

The  sewer  pipe  people  report  a  fair  amount  of  sales. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish  a  “credit  bu¬ 
reau,”  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  bad  risks  they  have  been  taking 
in  the  past,  and  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  attach¬ 
ments  of  liens  on  new  work. 

Owing  to  the  dry  summer,  all  of  the  yards  are  pretty 
well  stocked  up  with  dry  clay. 

The  east  side  yards  do  not  report  favorably  on  sales. 

Now  that  the  tariff  has  been  settled,  it  is  confidently 
expected  to  soon  see  business  back  to  its  normal  volume 
aga*n-  A.  Saint. 


Continuous  vs.  Down-Draft  Kilns. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

An  article  with  this  heading  appearing  in  the  August  issue 
of  your  valuable  magazine  attracted  my  attention,  and  in 
reading  the  same  I  realize  that  the  author,  Mr.  Dennis,  has 
stipulated  some  figures,  which  are  misleading,  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  cost  of  construction  of  continuous  and  down- 
draft  kilns. 

The  whole  article  very  plainly  shows  that  its  author  is  a 
benefactor  of  down-draft  kilns.  The  public  should  be  careful 
in  taking  such  one-sided  arguments.  Mr.  Dennis  should  real¬ 
ize  that  the  majority  of  American  brickmakers  will  not  sym¬ 
pathize  with  his  ideas,  for  they  are  posted  on  the  merits  of 
continuous  kilns  and  they  know,  too,  that  down-draft  kilns 
cannot  be  built  at  the  price  he  allows. 

From  conversations  with  many  prominent  brickmakers  in 
this  country,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contin¬ 
uous  method  of  burning  is  considered  far  superior  to  all 
others,  but  skilled  operators  are  lacking,  hence  the  slow 
progress  and  the  limited  success  with  continuous  kilns. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  construction,  I  can  only  repeat  for¬ 
mer  statements,  namely,  that  the  initial  cost  of  continuous 
kilns  will  never  exceed  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  battery 
of  down-draft  kilns  of  an  equal  capacity.  Why  should  it?  Do 
you  fully  realize  that  the  chambers  on  continuous  kilns  are 
enclosed  only  on  two  sides?  The  walls  being  constructed  of 
light  brick  linings  on  the  outsides  and  their  massive  centers 
composed  of  sand  or  earth  filling  will  not  nearly  reach  the 
expense  of  solid  brick  walling  customarily  used  on  periodic 
kilns.  Furthermore,  the  chambers  of  continuous  kilns  are 
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re-used  every  ten  to  twelve  days,  which  is  a  rapidity  in  suc¬ 
cession  that  never  can  be  met  by  down-draft  kilns,  regardless 
of  what  special  type  they  may  be. 

There  is  one  important  point  entirely  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Dennis,  which  is  the  length  of  life  and  the  repairs  due  to  the 
types  of  kilns  in  consideration.  He  seems  to  think  both  down- 
draft  as  well  as  continuous  kilns  will  not  last  beyond  a  period 
of  ten  years.  This  is  about  right  of  the  former  if  kept  in 
good  condition  right  along.  However,  he  seems  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  continuous  kilns  in  existence, 
which  have  been  continuously  operated  for  the  last  forty-five 
years  and  which  are  not  going  to  be  buried  in  a  week  or  so, 
either.  Secondly,  everybody  knows  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  down-draft  kilns.  Evidently  Mr.  Dennis  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  that  a  well  constructed  continuous  kiln  will  hardly  re¬ 
quire  any  repairs  whatever. 

But,  now,  why  do  continuous  kilns  wrarrant  a  greater  re¬ 
sistance  against  wear  and  tear?  At  first — contrary  to  down- 
draft  kiln  practice— the  walls  on  continuous  kilns  are  filled 
with  insulative  material,  thus  allowing  the  surfaces,  exposed 
to  fire,  to  expand  or  contract  during  the  course  of  operation 
without  displacing  or  seriously  cracking  the  walls,  neither 
inside  nor  outside.  Secondly,  with  the  continuous  method 
of  operation,  the  highest  heat  produced  at  any  point  is  just 
the  temperature  that  the  ware  needs,  for  the  heat  is  gener¬ 
ated  right  at  the  very  spot  where  the  brick  are  at.  Not  so 
in  down-draft  kilns.  Here  extra  furnaces  are  installed  on 
the  outside  of  the  kiln  and  the  heat  being  generated  in  those 
furnaces  has  to  travel  quite  a  distance  to  reach  the  remote 
corners  within  the  kiln.  The  hot  gases  from  the  furnaces 
being  constantly  subjected  to  cooling,  naturally  muV  have  a 
much  higher  temperature  in  the  furnace,  mostly  400-600°  F., 
than  the  heat  in  the  kiln  itself.  This  overheat,  to  a  large 
extent,  is  the  cause  of  continual  repairs  on  down-draft  kilns. 

In  starting  his  article  in  the  August  issue,  Mr.  Dennis  re¬ 
fers  to  the  June  magazine  of  The  Clay-Worker,  saying  some 
one  had  asked  information  relative  to  the  cost  of  burning  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  Consequently  I  applied  for  the  number  mentioned, 
and  that  particular  Clay-Worker  came  along  with  the  usual 
promptness;  only,  however,  to  disappoint  me,  for  the  accused 
Mr.  Koch  did  not  have  any  writing  about  burning  pavers  in 
the  June  issue,  and  I  had  to  confine  myself  to  the  balance  of 
literature  represented.  I  studied  with  interest  what  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Butler  and  Mr.  Gates  had  to  say  about  the  continuous 
kiln  and  the  heat  and  I  am  not  at  all  mad  at  the  June  Clay- 
Worker. 

Lacking  a  base  for  figurative  calculations,  I  am  unable  to 
show  Mr.  Dennis  just  in  plain  figures  how  much  his  esti¬ 
mates  are  off,  but,  without  extensive  calculations,  I  certainly 
can  say  this:  Should  the  question  ever  come  before  me  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  down-draft  kiln  with 
400,000  brick  capacity,  the  concluding  figure  would  not  be  be¬ 
low  $8,000,  and  that  for  the  double  chamber  kiln  that  he 
specified  could  be  built  at  $4,000 — (about!).  To  handle  an 
output  of  50,000  brick  daily  will  take  five  kilns,  not  four,  as 
Mr.  Dennis  believes,  because  with  periodic  kilns  you  always 
have  one  in  the  repair  shop. 

Thus  the  five  kilns  would  cost  to  construct  approximately 
$40,000,  while  a  Hoffman  continuous  kiln  of  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  will  not  cost  beyond  $20,000. 

This  indicates  that  for  large  capacities,  such  as  50,000 
daily,  the  initial  cost  of  continuous  kilns  is  far  below  that 
of  down-draft  kilns,  although  for  a  smaller  capacity,  say 
5,000  or  10,000  daily,  the  cost  of  construction  is  about  equal. 

Hoping  to  hear  again  from  Mr.  Dennis,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Richard  B.  Hoehne,  C.  E. 

Everybody  seems  to  want  some  kind  of  currency  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  possible  to  devise  any  that  will 
please  everybody. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 
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FALL  BUILDING  season  was  ushered  in  with 
great  activity  and  is  now  moving  in  mid¬ 
season  style.  This  branch  of  the  trade  is 
most  optimistic  over  the  prospects  of  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  these  healthy  conditions,  and 
from  general  business  conditions  this  feel¬ 
ing  of  optimism  is  not  unwarranted.  De¬ 
layed  operations  and  construction  work  in 
many  instances  is  now  being  pushed  right 
ahead  with  renewed  energies,  which  in  turn 
proves  that  the  feeling  of  confidence  has  been  completely  re¬ 
stored.  Much  new  work  is  about  to  be  started  and  an  even 
greater  amount  is  under  contemplation,  so  that  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  1913  as  a  record  breaker  are  most  probable. 

Manufacturers  of  building  brick  have  been  experiencing  a 
fair  inquiry  for  this  product,  but  as  many  had  accumulations 
of  surplus  stock  on  hand,  the  plants  were  little  affected.  On 
the  other  hand,  vitrified  paving  block  was  in  excessive  de¬ 
mand  and  the  majority  of  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick  and  sewer  brick  were  running 
to  capacity  in  an  endeavor  to  supply  contracts  on  time  and 
meet  the  extra  demand.  Many  bids  have  been  taken  within  a 
recent  date  for  vitrified  paving  and  sewer  construction  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  from  all  indications  this  type 
of  brick  will  continue  to  be  in  strong  request  for  some  time 
to  come.  Practically  all  the  plants  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  orders  on  hand  which  alone  would  keep  them  running 
smoothly  for  some  time.  This  branch  of  the  industry  gen¬ 
erally  reports  conditions  as  highly  satisfactory.  In  several 
instances  concerns  report  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
to  date  in  advance  of  the  total  executed  during  1912. 

Sewer  pipe  continues  in  fair  demand  and  prices  on  this 
material  have  been  well  maintained,  although  the  cramped 
conditions  which  existed  among  the  plants  earlier  in  the  year 
have  become  less  general,  and  business  is  arriving  in  a  more 
even  manner. 

The  A.  Custodis  Chimney  Construction  Company  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  radical  brick 
stack,  250x9  feet,  at  the  Torresdale  pumping  station,  for  the 
city,  at  a  cost  of  $14,800. 

The  Equitable  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  sold  to 
Martin  Malony  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Cedar  avenue,  be¬ 
tween  58th  and  59th  streets,  500  feet  by  80  feet,  on  which  thir¬ 
ty-one  dwelling  houses  will  be  erected.  The  ground  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  tract  of  thirteen  acres  owned  by  the  Equitable 
company,  and  assessed  at  $169,000. 

The  Pinegrove  Vitrified  Brick  Manufacturing  Company’s 
plant  at  Pinegrove,  Pa.,  is  running  to  its  fullest  capacity  as  a 
recent  influx  of  orders  has  wiped  out  what  surplus  stock  the 
company  had  accumulated  and  has  necessitated  extra  activi¬ 
ties  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  their  output  equal  to  the  demand. 
Present  shipments  are  going  to  Lebanon,  Reading  and  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Haven. 

A  new  brick  edifice  costing  $31,436  is  being  erected  for  the 
Christian  Scientists  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  Vine  street,  between 
Dix  and  Lee  streets.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  building 
propositions  to  have  been  granted  a  permit  in  Scranton  for 
some  time.  The  work  will  be  rushed  to  completion. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  three-story  brick  and  concrete  manufacturing  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  built  in  Philadelphia,  by  Savrey,  Scheetz  &  Savrey. 
Bids  will  be  received  in  the  near  future. 

Work  on  the  $40,000  sewer  system  in  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  is 
nearing  completion.  Work  on  this  project  has  been  going  on 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  but  was  greatly  retarded  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  water  and  quicksand  encountered. 

A.  Quaker. 
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NEW  BROWN  HIGH  RESISTANCE  ELECTRIC  PYROM¬ 
ETER. 


FOR  MEASURING  the  higher  temperatures  no  form  of 
pyrometer  is  so  satisfactory  nor  so  accurate  as  the 
thermo-electric  pyrometer,  which,  as  is  generally 
known,  consists  of  a  milli-voltmeter  graduated  in  degrees  of 
temperature  and  a  thermo-couple. 

The  desirability  of  having  the  resistance  of  the  milli- 
voltmeters  comparatively  high  has  been  a  recognized  fact 
but  it  was  not  until  recently  that  the  art  of  instrument  mak¬ 
ing  was  able  to  overcome  the  various  difficulties  of  design  and 
construction  and  produce  such  a  milli-voltmeter. 

For  this  reason  low  resistance  thermo-electric  pyrometers 
have  been  very  generally  used,  the  resistance  of  the  milli- 
voltmeters  measuring  from  two  to  five  ohms.  With  this  type 
of  instrument  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  instrument  to 
he  calibrated  with  the  leads  or  connecting  wires  which  are 
to  be  used,  and  any  change  in  the  length  of  these  leads  or 
any  change  in  the  length  of  the  thermo-couple  furnished  with 
the  instrument  will  alter  the  true  indication  of  the  pyrometer 
and  serious  errors  will  result.  A  change  in  the  length  of 
leads  of  one  to  only  fifty  feet  is  sufficient  to  make  the  aver¬ 
age  low  resistance  pyrometer  read  25°  or  more  low  and  a 
change  in  the  length  of  thermo-couple  from  three  feet  to 
four  feet  will  make  the  same  instrument  read  20°  or  more 


Figure  1. 


In  error.  For  fairly  accurate  results,  therefore,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  thermo-couple  and  leads  which  are  furnished 
with  the  instrument,  or  exact  duplicates  thereof. 

It  is  true  that  for  some  time  galvanometers  or  milli-volt- 
meters,  portable  in  form  only  and  not  of  the  switchboard  or 
wall  pattern,  of  high  resistance  have  been  produced  abroad. 
These  instruments,  however,  are  usually  of  the  suspension 
type;  that  is,  the  moving  element  is  suspended  from  the  end 
of  a  fine  wire  or  metal  strip.  Aside  from  supporting  the 
moving  element  the  suspension  strip  has  another  function 
and  that  is  to  restore  the  moving  coil  or  element  to  its  zero 
position.  It,  therefore,  has  to  be  comparatively  long  and  also 
small  in  cross-section,  otherwise  the  torsional  resistance  or 
the  twisting  moment  would  be  too  great  and  the  high  resist¬ 
ance  characteristic  would  not  be  achieved.  The  result  is 
that  this  type  of  instrument  is  very  delicate,  the  suspension 
being  easily  broken,  which,  of  course,  puts  the  instrument 
out  of  commission.  It  is  also  necessary  before  using  the  in¬ 
strument  to  carefully  level  it,  otherwise  the  coil  will  not 
swing  freely  in  the  magnetic  field  between  the  core  and 
pole  pieces.  This  type  has,  therefore,  been  unsuitable  for 
general  commercial  conditions. 

The  advantages,  however,  to  be  gained  from  a  properly  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  milli-voltmeter  of  high  resistance  are 
very  marked  and  some  of  them  are  as  follows:  Any  change 
in  the  length  of  leads  connecting  the  thermo-couple  with  the 
milli-voltmeter  from  one  to  1,000  feet  will  not  change  the 


indications  of  the  instrument  as  much  as  5°;  nor  will  any 
change  in  the  temperature  of  these  leads  introduce  any  error 
in  the  indications  of  the  instrument;  neither  will  the  length 
of  thermo-couple,  the  size  of  the  elements  forming  the  thermo¬ 
couple  nor  the  length  of  the  thermo-couple  inserted  in  the 
neat  change  the  indications  of  the  instrument.  All  of  these 
advantages  are  due  entirely  to  the  extremely  high  ratio  of  the 
tesistance  of  the  milli-voltmeter  in  relation  to  the  resistance 
of  the  thermo-couple  and  leads. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company,  who  devote  their  en¬ 
tire  time  and  attention  to  the  various  problems  connected 
with  temperature  measurements,  have  for  the  past  two  years 
been  conducting  exhaustive  tests  and  experiments  in  order  to 
design  accurate,  high  resistance,  thermo-electric  pyrometers. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  Brown  Instrument  Company  is 
now  able  to  supply  such  an  instrument  of  the  pivoted  type, 
that  is,  a  type  in  which  the  moving  element  or  coil  is  not 
suspended  from  the  end  of  wire  or  metal  strip  but  is  abso¬ 
lutely  supported  by  means  of  small  hardened  steel  pivots  in 
sapphire  jewel  bearings.  The  moving  coil  and  pole  pieces 
of  the  magnet  have  been  so  changed  in  design  as  to  produce 
a  magnetic  flux  of  great  intensity  in  the  air  gap  in  which  the 
coil  swings.  This  high  resistance  instrument,  having  a  re¬ 
sistance  of  100  ohms,  can  be  furnished  in  either  the  indicat¬ 
ing  type  or  the  recording  type. 

In  Figure  1  is  shown  the  standard  type  of  indicating  in¬ 
strument  of  the  high  resistance  type,  it  being  customary  to 


Figure  2. 


supply  this  instrument  in  the  horizontal  type  as  it  affords  a- 
long  scale  for  easy  reading.  This  type  of  instrument  has  a 
mirror  under  the  scale  so  that  absolute  accuracy  in  readings; 
can  be  secured. 

In  Figure  2  is  shown  the  interior  construction  of  the  high 
resistance  system,  showing  the  re-designed  pole  pieces  and 
small  moving  element,  the  moving  element  having  been  light¬ 
ened  to  a  minimum.  It  will  be  understood  that  all  the  com¬ 
plaints  heretofore  experienced  in  pyrometers  due  to  the 
question  of  accuracy  with  a  certain  length  of  thermo-couple, 
or  to  the  length  of  thermo-couple  inserted  in  the  heat  need 
not  be  considered  with  this  new  instrument.  Its  accuracy  is 
naturally  far  greater  and  wherever  accurate  measurements 
are  desired,  and  instrument  of  this  type  will  be  used  in  the 
future. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company  has  been  able  to  design 
this  system  in  such  a  manner  that  its  cost  is  practically  no 
greater  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  low  resistance 
instrument  which  permits  them  to  put  an  instrument  of  this, 
character  on  the  market  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  instru¬ 
ment  can  be  used  for  either  base  metal  or  platinum  thermo¬ 
couples  as  desired  and  it  is  recommended  for  either  type 
of  thermo-couple.  The  same  type  of  system  is  also  used  in 
connection  with  the  recording  instrument,  and  it  is  possible 
now  to  procure  Brown  high  resistance  indicating  or  record¬ 
ing  pyrometers  for  either  platinum  or  base  metal  thermo¬ 
couples. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wokker. 

PITTSBURGH  TRADE  NEWS. 


HE  LINCOLN  Fire  Brick  and  Shale  Company’s 
plant  at  Bolivar,  Pa.,  has  been  sold  to  F.  B.  Mc- 
Feeley  by  the  receiver  of  the  company,  for  a  sum 
reported  as  $20,000.  The  company,  which  went 
into  a  receiver’s  hands  several  years  ago,  has  not 
operated  the  plant  since  1908.  The  property  com- 
prises  a  large  brickmaking  factory  and  forty  acres 
of  land.  All  coal  rights  are  included  in  the  sale.  Mr.  Mc- 
Feeley  will  overhaul  the  plant,  make  several  improvements 
and  additions  and  will  start  the  plant  to  capacity  in  a  short 
time. 

The  Tyrone  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000. 
The  incorporators  are  John  W.  Gardner,  William  Fouss,  Leon¬ 
ard  L.  Fouss,  Jacob  Fouss  and  George  H.  Fouss,  all  of  Ty¬ 
rone,  Pa. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Harbison- 
Walker  Refractories,  a  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  on  preferred  stock  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30 
was  declared.  The  dividend  will  be  payable  October  20. 

The  $50,000,000  bond  issue  to  provide  for  new  roads  was 
given  the  earnest  support  of  Senator  Boise  Penrose  in  a 
recent  speech  at  Port  Royal,  Pa.  Speaking  about  the  good 
roads  situation,  Mr.  Penrose  said:  “The  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  must  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  or  its  condition  will 
grow  worse.  The  $50,000,000  bond  issue  offers  the  best  means 
for  road  building.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow  money  to  build  canals 
through  this  state,  and  no  one  today  regrets  their  enterprise 
which  placed  Pennsylvania  in  the  front  rank  in  canal  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Senator  Penrose’s  support  in  favor  of  good  road  building 
has  been  received  by  paving  brick  manufacturers  with  much 
satisfaction.  The  paving  brick  trade  is  boosting  the  roads 
appropriation,  as  it  is  practically  certain  that  a  large  slice  of 
the  money  from  the  bond  issue  will  go  to  the  brick  trade 
in  consequence  of  the  growing  demand  for  brick  paved  roads. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  W.  W.  Hunt- 
ley,  J.  V.  McGorry,  H.  B.  Alverson  and  H.  S.  Rankine,  of 
Buffalo;  Delancey  Rankine,  of  Niagara  Falls;  J.  G.  Whitman 
and  F.  H.  Clough,  of  Ridgway,  Pa.,  for  the  Croyland  Silica 
Stone  and  Sand  Company,  of  Ridgway,  Pa.  The  new  con¬ 
cern  is  capitalized  at  $25,000. 

The  Standard  Refractories  Company  is  rushing  work  on  a 
silica  brick  plant,  near  Claysburg,  Pa.  The  concern  has  a 
twenty-three-acre  tract  of  good  clay  and  the  officers  are 
planning  to  turn  out  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  bricks  when 
the  plant  is  completed.  The  factory  will  cost  $50,000  and  will 
be  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery.  The  Standard 
Refractories  Company  was  incorporated  a  short  time  ago, 
with  a  capital  of  $125,000,  and  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Thomas  N.  Kurtz;  secretary,  O.  H.  Hewitt;  treasurer, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Shaffer.  A.  Smoker. 


VARIABLE  ENGINE  SPEED. 


In  some  industries  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  reduce 
or  increase  the  speed  of  machinery  on  certain  lines  of  work. 
If  the  change  is  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  is  usually  ac¬ 
complished  by  making  some  alteration  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  engine  governor. 

Take  the  fly  ball  governor  on  a  Corliss  engine,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  By  increasing  the  tension  of  the  springs  the  speed 
of  the  engine  will  be  increased,  and  vice  versa.  The  range 
of  speeds  so  obtained,  however,  is  very  limited,  and  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  governor  is  impaired. 

On  a  large  drain  tile  manufacturing  plant  in  Illinois  the 
Corliss  engine  driving  the  tile  machine  'has  a  normal  speed 
of  100  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  governor  springs  and 


weights  are  adjusted  to  regulate  very  closely  at  this  speed. 
When  making  the  smaller  sizes  of  tile,  if  the  engine  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  at  100  revolutions  per  minute,  the  ware  will 
issue  from  the  die  faster  than  it  can  be  handled;  so  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  engine  to  90  revolutions 
per  minute  for  a  period  varying  from  a  half  a  day  to  several 
days.  The  change  is  made  in  a  very  few  minutes  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  adjustment  of  the  regulator.  The  governor 
pulley  supplied  by  the  engine  builders  is  10  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  By  substituting  a  9-inch  pulley,  the  governor  will  hold 
the  engine  speed  at  90  revolutions  per  minute.  The  calcu¬ 
lation  in  this  case  happens  to  be  particularly  easy.  But  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  figure  on  the  size  of  the  pulley  for  any 
engine  or  speed,  for  a  millwright  or  other  mechanic  who  is 
familiar  with  power  transmission  machinery.  Of  course, 
the  length  of  the  governor  belt  has  also  to  be  changed.  A 
great  convenience  and  time  saver  in  this  connection  is  the 
use  of  a  belt  fastener  which  works  on  a  rawhide  pin,  on  the 
hinge  principle.  By  inserting  or  withdrawing  the  rawhide 
pin,  the  joint  in  the  belt  is  made  or  broken. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MAINE  BRICK  NEWS. 


THE  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has  just  completed 
the  erection  of  a  brick  addition  to  their  mills  to  house 
an  extra  paper  machine.  The  brick  were  shipped  from 
Brewer. 

Andrew  Person,  one  of  the  oldest  potters  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  founder  of  the  Bangor  Stoneware  Company,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Bangor.  He  was  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  state  of  Maine  as  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  a 
clayworker  who  knew  his  business  from  A  to  Z. 

John  Flanagan,  the  veteran  Bangor  brickmaker,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  contract  for  the  Brooks  Brick  Company,  Brewer, 
making  nearly  1,500,000  water  struck  brick  in  the  O’Brien 
yard.  John  McDonald  has  completed  a  contract  for  the 
same  company  in  his  yard. 

The  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Paper  Company,  at  Wins¬ 
low,  Me.,  is  using  more  than  1,000,000  brick  in  the  construction 
of  its  new  sulphite  digestor  building.  The  Purinton  Company, 
of  Waterville,  is  supplying  the  brick.  The  Keyes  Fibre  Com¬ 
pany,  which  makes  500,000,000  pulp  pie  plates  a  year,  the 
only  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  building  a  brick  addi¬ 
tion  about  250  feet  long  to  its  Waterville  plant,  as  it  finds 
the  demand  for  pulp  pie  plates  greater  than  it  can  supply 
at  present. 

The  Bangor  Brick  and  Construction  Company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  the  new  Salvation  Army 
Workingmen’s  Home,  French  and  York  streets,  Bangor.  This 
building  is  to  be  of  brick,  and  will  cost  about  $30,000.  Work 
will  start  in  the  near  future. 

Belfast  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  brick  school 
building. 

A  new  $10,000  brick  moving  picture  house  is  planned  for 
Waterville.  Pope  D.  McKinnon,  of  Bangor,  is  completing 
the  erection  of  a  large  brick  moving  picture  house  at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Park  streets.  Eastport  is  to  build  a  new 
schoolhouse. 

The  Stetson  building  on  Central  street,  Bangor,  of  buff 
brick,  also  the  six-story  structure  of  the  Bangor  Real  Estate 
Company,  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Exchange  streets,  are 
nearing  completion. 

Work  has  started  on  the  erection  of  the  new  $75,000  phy¬ 
sical  and  chemical  laboratory  buildings  at  the  University  of 
Maine.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  George  H.  Wilbur  & 
Sons. 

Building  ought  to  be  pretty  lively  up  in  Aroostook  county  if 
prosperity  is  followed  by  a  building  boom.  The  potato  crop 
in  Aroostook  county  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  years, 
which  combined  with  the  fact  that  other  potato  growing  states 
have  not  an  up-to-the-mark  crop,  there  ought  to  be  a  lot  of 
money  circulating  in  Aroostook  during  the  next  half  year  or 
so.  Brickmaker’s  Son. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


HE  SUBJECT  oi'  transportation  has  come  to 
be  one  of  first  importance  in  our  commercial 
life,  not  only  because  it  involves  the  concen¬ 
trating  and  distributing  of  commodities,  but 
because  it  has,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  taken  its 
place  among  subjects  justifying  thought.  A 
subject  that  but  a  few  years  ago  could  only  be 
intelligently  discussed  by  those  high  in  au¬ 
thority  with  the  railroads  themselves,  it  has  developed  in  the 
minds  of  the  producers  and  consumers  of  this  country,  has 
been  given  a  place  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  is  now  uni¬ 
versally  discussed  by  the  public  at  large. 

In  the  early  history  of  railroads  in  this  country,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  support  given  them  by  the  people  in  large 
land  grants,  and  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  This  had  for 
its  purpose  the  encouragement  of  railroad  construction,  and 
capitalists,  by  reason  of  this  assistance,  were  enabled  to  pro¬ 
vide  lucrative  means  for  large  investment. 

The  co-operation  between  the  people  and  the  railroad  in¬ 
vestors  resulted  in  a  network  of  lines  permeating  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  bringing  prosperity  to  all.  The  suc¬ 
cess  that  resulted  to  the  railroad  investor  brought  much  com¬ 
petition,  which  later  encouraged  the  practice  of  rebating,  when 
large  tonnages,  by  secret  rates,  were  attracted,  bringing  pref- 
erencial  rates  to  certain  communities  and  large  shippers.  This 
practice  was  condemned,  as  it  was  ruinous  to  the  smaller  rail 
line,  and  was  discontinued  with  the  Hepburn  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1906. 

After  this  time,  the  full  tariff  rates  were  assessed,  which 
naturally  created  larger  revenues  for  the  railroads,  they  hav¬ 
ing  estimated  that  the  rebates  in  a  single  year  amounted  to 
millions  of  dollars.  Since  1906,  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  railroad  to  increase  the  rates,  on  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  operating  costs  justify  the  advance.  One  of  these 
efforts  in  1910  resulted  in  an  exhaustive  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  which  they 
found  that  uniform  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  rates  had 
not  been  justified  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  recently  the  commission  de¬ 
clined  to  open  for  a  rehearing  this  case  upon  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  sought  to  have  revived  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
need  for  a  general  increase  of  five  per  cent,  in  rates. 

The  early  co-operation,  so  commendable,  between  the  ship¬ 
per  and  the  railroads,  seems  to  have  become  removed  in  the 
degree  that  the  railroads  prospered,  and  after  they  were  thor¬ 
oughly  intrenched  with  attractive  tonnage,  and  enlarged  pat 
ronage,  an  apathy  to  the  public  interest  was  reflected  in  the 
austere  manner  of  officials  and  indifferent  service  performed. 
Increased  authority  was  granted  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  whereby  the  regulating  influences  of  that  body 
might  hold  in  check  the  unscrupulous  railroad  officials  and, 
while  maintaining  for  the  carrier  fair  treatment,  preserved  to 
the  pubilc  their  prerogatives  as  partners  to  the  enterprise. 
This  regulating  power  was  not  looked  upon  favorably  by  the 
carriers,  and  distress  and  calamity  were  frequently  prophesied 
by  them. 

In  making  an  analysis,  the  commission  found  in  1910,  that 
the  railroads  were  not  in  immediate  danger  of  bankruptcy, 
and  showed  that  the  corporate  income  of  the  railroads  serv¬ 
ing  this  country  was  such  as  to  be  an  attractive  investment 

for  capital. 

There  are  only  two  methods  of  determining  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  a  commodity  or  a  service.  One  results  from  bar¬ 
gaining  and  in  transportation  might  be  regarded  “the  value 
of  the  service,”  the  other  fixing  of  the  price  by  public  author¬ 
ity.  Now,  it  is  assumed  that  the  commission  may  not  deter¬ 
mine  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  on  the  theory  of  the 


value  of  the  service  to  the  shipper,  because  that  theory  of 
rate  making  is  directly  contrary  to  the  principle  of  regulation 
under  which  the  commission  derives  its  authority.  The  rates 
must  be  determined  on  the  bases  of  a  reasonable  return  to 
the  carrier  performing  the  service.  Whether  this  is  to  be 
determined  with  relation  to  the  value  of  the  property  or  upon 
the  investment  of  those  who  are  performing  the  service,  is 
yet  unsettled. 

The  commission  has  recently  appointed  experts  to  make  a 
valuation  of  all  the  railroads  in  this  country,  and  while  their 
purpose  has  not  been  announced,  it  would  seem  that  this  in¬ 
formation  will  be  used  to  establish  the  reasonableness  of 
rates. 

Under  the  law,  it  is  the  privilege  of  shippers  or  consumers 
to  contest  the  rates  charged  for  carriage  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  the  carrier  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rate.  The  rate  structure  contains  many  inconsistencies.  Some 
communities  have  been  favored,  and  others  neglected,  some 
commodities  are  not  carrying  their  share  of  the  burden. 

Few  industries  are  represented  by  as  large  a  number  of 
shippers  as  that  of  brick;  being  shipped  from  a  large  variety 
of  points,  has  produced  innumerable  railroad  commodity  tar¬ 
iffs,  and  the  disposition  of  the  traffic  officials  is  sometimes 
reflected  in  the  rates  published  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
brick  plant. 

Producers  of  brick  are  not  always  informed  of  the  freight 
rates  that  are  provided  for  those  with  whom  they  compete. 
They  are  too  many  in  number  and  not  always  of  easy  access. 
Each  brick  manufacturer,  to  get  the  most  for  his  product  and 
greater  freedom  of  markets,  must  know  the  costs  of  trans¬ 
portations,  not  only  from  his  own  plant,  but  as  applied  from 
all  other  brick  shipping  points  in  competition  with  him. 

The  tendency  of  the  larger  manufacturers  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  correct  information  of  this  character  is  proving  an 
important  advance  toward  efficiency  that  makes  for  economic 
management.  Manufacturers  of  other  staples  no  longer  de¬ 
pend  on  the  guess  for  the  freight  rate.  A  medium  by  which 
the  correct  information  for  the  individual  shipper  will  prove 
its  worth,  provides  for  the  placing  of  an  intelligent  bid  for 
a  contract,  and  gives  a  protection  against  a  low  estimate. 
That  every  brick  shipper  should  have  this  source  of  infor¬ 
mation,  which  can  be  secured  at  small  expense,  must  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  all. 

If  the  established  rate  is  unreasonably  high  the  plant  is 
dwarfed.  A  schedule  of  rates  prepared  from  various  plants 
will  prove  the  advantage  or  disadvantage,  and  will  tend  to 
dissipate  the  mystery  that  sometimes  prevails  as  to  the  rea¬ 
son  a  contract  is  lost.  Transportation  rates,  therefore,  are  of 
such  vital  importance  to  every  brick  manufacturer,  and  a 
knowledge  of  them  should  be  secured:  First,  as  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  schedules  from  the  various  shipping  points;  second,  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates. 


THE  BUHRER  KILN. 


Mr.  Jacob  Buhrer,  a  kiln  specialist  of  Constance,  Germany, 
the  inventor  of  the  Buhrer  kiln,  a  man  who  has  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  through  the  successful  operation  of  his 
kilns  and  dryers,  mailed  us  recently  a  copy  of  his  latest  book¬ 
let.  This  gives  complete  detailed  descriptions  of  his  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns  and  dryers.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and 
show  views  of  plants  using  his  products  in  East  India,  Switz¬ 
erland,  Ireland,  Austria,  Germany,  Hungary  and  Palestine, 
proving  the  statement  which  appears  in  the  front  of  the 
book:  “My  working  field  is  the  whole  world.”  Highly  com¬ 
plimentary  testimonial  letters,  together  with  tables  on  out¬ 
put,  dimensions  and  cost  of  Buhrer  kilns  and  plans  of  same 
are  a  part  of  this  interesting  booklet.  The  advertisement  of 
the  Buhrer  kiln  appears  on  page  453  of  this  issue. 
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person  in  this  country,  while  another  figures  that  every  per¬ 
son  consumes  just  about  his  own  weight  in  sugar  each  year. 

*  *  * 

There  is  considerable  political  pot  boiling  this  year  for  an 
off  year,  but  it  is  about  over  with  now. 

*  *  * 

The  more  they  burn  oil,  where  oil  is  plentiful  and  cheap, 
the  better  are  the  chances  for  keeping  the  cost  of  other 
fuel  for  other  uses  down  to  a  point  of  reason. 

*  *  * 

Be  a  real  advertiser,  not  merely  a  spender  of  money  for 
advertising  space.  Look  upon  advertising  as  a  business  propo¬ 
sition,  and  work  for  efficiency  here  as  well  as  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plants. 

*  *  * 

Between  hollow  tile  and  concrete  the  common  brick  boys 
have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  to  hold  their  own,  but  they 
are  a  husky  lot  of  boys  and  used  to  hard  work  and  tough 
problems,  so  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  they  will  continue  in  the 
ring. 

*  *  * 

One  trouble  with  some  of  our  papers  and  magazines  who- 
pull  off  what  they  call  reform  campaigns  is,  really,  they  are 
more  concerned  with  building  up  a  subscription  list  and  get¬ 
ting  dollars  for  their  own  use  than  they  are.  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 

*  *  * 

Do  not  forget  that  the  women  folks  are  strong  factors  in 
determining  the  material  of  both  the  house  and  the  street, 
and  it  matters  but  little  on  this  point  whether  they  are 
voters,  or  whether  they  want  to  be  or  not,  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  factors  in  home  and  town  building  and  you  should 
get  them  interested  in  brick. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


A  good  plant  kept  in  excellent  order  just  naturally  at¬ 
tracts  the  better  class  of  workmen. 

*  *  * 

The  skill  of  the  fireman  is  quite  a  factor  in  the  economy 
of  fuel,  and  he  should  not  be  overlooked  nor  underpaid. 

*  *  * 

The  cost  of  a  brick  plant  is  one  thing,  but  what  it  costs 
to  make  brick  after  you  have  your  plant  is  the  main  thing. 

*  *  * 

A  man  should  not  worry  about  the  little  things;  neither 
should  he  neglect  them,  for  it  is  of  little  things  that  big  un¬ 
dertakings  are  made. 

*  *  # 

Attractive,  modest  homes  should  make  up  an  important 
part  of  architecture  for  the  next  decade,  and,  of  course,  they 
should  be  built  of  brick. 

*  *  * 

The  past  summer  has  not  been  exactly  a  boom  time,  yet 
the  brick  industry  has  fared  very  well,  and  in  many  localities 
has  been  considerably  rushed. 

*  *  * 

If  we  could  only  “take  off”  our  own  shortcomings  as  read¬ 
ily  as  we  can  those  of  our  neighbors  and  competitors,  what  a 
great  reform  there  would  be  without  any  noise  being  made 
about  it. 

*  *  * 

Those  folks  who  believe  in  eliminating  mosquitoes  to  keep 
down  malaria  should  be  induced  to  help  advocate  tile  drain¬ 
age,  for  drainage  helps  reduce  both  mosquitoes  and  malaria 
and  also  makes  land  produce  better  crops. 

*  *  * 

Some  funny  things  are  done  with  figures  now  and  then. 
For  example,  one  statistical  expert  figures  that  there  is  just 
about  a  barrel  of-  beer  and  other  liquors  consumed  by  every 


A  UNIQUE  POTTERY  EXHIBITION. 


During  the  summer  the  pottery  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  held  an  interesting  exhibition  at  Stoke-on-Trent.  The 
object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  illustrate  new  methods  and 
appliances  for  protection  and  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  workers  and  to  educate  the  workmen  in  regard  to 
them.  It  is  said  that  the  pottery  men  went  to  considerable 
expense,  which  showed  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  at  their  factories.  Lectures  were  delivered  on  lead 
poisoning  and  other  subjects  and  the  exhibits  embraced  ven¬ 
tilating  and  heating  apparatus,  dust  extracting  machinery 
and  a  great  line  of  machines  and  appliances  to  make  im¬ 
provements  in  factory  and  working  conditions.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  also  included  first-aid  cases  and  many  utensils  and 
requisites  required  by  the  new  regulations. 


PERMANENCY  OF  BEAUTY  IN  BRICK. 


In  one  of  those  handsome  booklets  gotten  out  to  boost 
suburban  residence  sections,  there  is  a  compliment  paid  to  the 
brick  home  by  an  architect  in  which  the  point  is  made  that 
brick  houses  grow  old  beautifully.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if 
brick  is  good  in  color  and  texture  it  takes  on  age  becomingly. 
It  grows  soft  as  the  years  go  by,  giving  that  happy  effect  a** 
fitness,  and  harmonizes  beautifully  with  the  trees  and  flow¬ 
ers  surrounding  it.  This  is  given  as  one  splendid  reason  for 
using  brick  in  home  building,  for,  as  the  architect  points  out 
in  this  case,  there  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  in  struc¬ 
tural  material  for  a  home  than  its  weathering  at  the  hand  of 
time  and  coming  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 

This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  brick  manufacturers  should 
make  a  note  of  and  put  in  definite  form  for  their  own  use  and 
the  use  of  the  dealers  in  building  material,  and  also  gather 
some  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  fa/orite  colors  in  brick. 
There  is  almost  every  hue  and  tone  from  light  buff  to  pur¬ 
plish  black  in  brick  and  there  is  jiot  only  opportunity  to- 
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choose  a  color  scheme  to  fit  the  surrounding,  but  there  is  a 
chance  to  blend  different  colors  t}  get  the  different  effects, 
and  for  every  one  to  find  what  pleases  him.  As  a  general 
proposition  the  brick  in  the  red  colors  find  more  general 
favor,  that  is,  they  appeal  to  more  people  and  will  perhaps  be 
used  more  than  any  other,  but  it  is  variety  that  helps  make 
beauty  and  there  are  many  different  ideas,  consequently  any 
expressions  of  opinions  by  architects  and  others  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  colors  and  color  schemes  should  be  made  note  of,  so 
that  when  someone  wants  to  know  about  this  phase  of  the 
brick  business  they  may  be  informed  with  the  expressions 
from  authorities.  All  these  things  help  sell  brink  and  help 
direct  the  selection  and  design  so  that  those  who  build  with 
brick  get  their  full  measure  of  satisfaction  and  this,  in  turn, 
adds  more  to  help  along  the  brick  lijme  building  idea. 


THAT  CRIMP  IMPAIRED. 


Some  time  ago  there  was  lament  in  some  quarters  be¬ 
cause  the  brick  industry  had  dropped  a  little  below  its  famous 
1910  record,  and  some  jumped  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  members  of  the  brick  fraternity  were  sleeping  and  that 
cement  and  lumber  products  had  put  a  $7,000,000  crimp  in 
the  building  brick  business. 

Those  who  really  felt  this  way  or  thought  this  to  be  a  fact 
will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  this  crimp  has  been  mended 
and  the  1912  record  of  the  ciayworking  industry  shows  an 
increase  over  that  famous  total  of  1910.  The  record-breaking 
total  of  1910  was  $170,115,974,  and  the  total  for  1912,  as 
shown  by  a  chart  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  compiled  by  Jefferson  Middleton,  is  $172,811,275.  This 
beats  the  famous  record  in  1910  a,  little  more  than  $2,500,000, 
and  it  beats  the  1911  record  by  a  little  over  $10,500,000.  So 
that  crimp  is  mended  with  something  to  spare,  and  what  is 
more,  the  wide  awake  enterprise  that  did  the  mending  was 
very  busily  engaged  at  this  work  at  the  very  time  some  peo¬ 
ple  sought  to  make  the  claim  that  the  brick  industry  needed 
awakening  and  arousing  to  its  welfare  and  organizing  for 
the  purpose  of  boosting  its  product. 

The  statement  made  by  The  Clay-Worker  at  that  time 
in  answer  to  this  manner  of  talk  about  that  $7,000,000  crimp 
was  that  the  clayworking  industry  is  made  up  of  progressive, 
wide-awake  business  men  who  are  not  asleep  by  any  means 
and  not  likely  to  go  to  sleep.  Last  year’s  record  shows  that 
they  were  not  sleeping  at  the  time  and  also  it  fulfilled  the 
prophesy  made  at  the  time  by  The  Clay-Worker  that  1912 
would  equal  1910  or  perhaps  go  it  one  better. 

Not  only  has  the  clayworking  industry  made  great  prog¬ 
ress,  but  it  has  spread  out  and  is  of  prominence  in  quite  a 
fair  percentage  of  the  states.  The  figures  show  that  there 
were  eight  states  which  produced  clay  products  last  year  to 
values  exceeding  $5,000,000,  and  twenty-six  states  which  pro¬ 
duced  about  a  million  dollars’  worth.  Ohio  led  the  proces¬ 
sion  with  a  total  of  $34,811,588;  Pennsylvania  was  second  with 
a  total  of  $21,537,221;  New  Jersey  third  with  $19,838,533,  and 
Illinois  fourth  with  $15,210,990.  The  totals  given  herewith 
include  the  several  varieties  of  brick,  drain  and  other  tile, 
sewer  pipe,  terra  cotta,  pottery,  fire  brick  and  other  clay 
products.  Building  brick,  however,  represents  the  greatest 
value,  with  a  total  of  $73,425,819,  and  the  number  of  building 
brick  manufactured  was  10,281,114,000. 

Pottery  has  become  quite  an  important  branch  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  during  1912  the 
value  of  this  product  totaled  $36,504,164.  In  other  words, 
here  is  a  pottery  product  that  is  equal  to  nearly  half  the 
total  of  the  building  brick  product.  The  report  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  indicates  a  very  healthy  condition  in  the 
pottery  trade,  with  an  increase  over  last  year  of  nearly 
$2,000,000.  Ohio  produced  nearly  half  the  pottery  product; 


New  Jersey  nearly  a  fourth,  and  the  balance  was  scattered 
among  half  a  dozen  states. 


DEVELOPING  THE  EXPORT  TRADE. 


There  is  some  pretty  strong  indications  that  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  is  going  to  develop  a  real  export  trade  that 
will  amount  to  something.  Our  exports  of  clay  products  dur¬ 
ing  1912  reached  a  total  of  a  little  more  than  $5,000,000,  an 
increase  of  36.4  per  cent,  as  compared  to  1911,  and  1911  was 
the  biggest  year  up  to  that  time.  During  the  past  few  years 
we  have  gradually  developed  an  export  business  in  clay  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  we  would  ship  out  some 
of  our  pottery  products  to  Canada  and  to  South  and  Central 
American  countries,  but  pottery  is  not  the  biggest  item  in 
our  exports.  It  seems  that  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  our  real  export  trade  is  in  brick  and  tile  and  a  little  less 
than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  it  is  pottery.  This  is  what 
makes  it  look  like  we  are  going  to  develop  our  export  trade. 
We  will  naturally  develop  more  trade  in  dishes  and  things  of 
that  kind,  but  we  are  rapidly  building  up  a  business  in  brick 
also.  This  is  a  business  that  may  be  considerably  extended 
the  next  few  years,  especially  to  all  points  north  and  south 
which  can  be  reached  readily  by  waterway  transportation. 
The  trade  seems  to  include  front  and  ornamental  brick,  fire 
brick,  fireproofing  tile  and  ornamental  tile.  This  trade  has 
made  enough  progress  the  past  two  years  that  it  makes  it  look 
like  a  matter  that  should  be  investigated  with  a  view  to  more 
extensive  and  rapid  development.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  clayworking  industry  may  develop  an  export  trade  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance. 


BRICK  AT  THE  BUILDERS’  EXCHANGES. 


Brick  has  long  been  known  to  and  displayed  at  builders^ 
exchanges.  It  was  perhaps  among  the  very  first  articles  put 
on  display,  and  it  has  always  been  a  familiar  product,  but  has 
it  always  been  made  enough  of  a  live  issue? 

This  question  was  brought  to  mind  recently  in  course  of  a 
discussion  at  a  builders’  exchange  in  which  a  member  of  the 
exchange  said  something  about  concrete  and  asked  some 
things  along  the  line  that  led  to  the  remark  that  we  were 
fighting  the  battle  of  brick  and  clay  products.  His  reply 
to  this  was,  “You  are  fighting  for  a  cause  already  lost.”  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  thinking  of  some  specific  instance  or  work  in 
which  concrete  has  replaced  common  brick,  and  perhaps  he 
didn’t  mean  just  all  he  said  or  think  how  it  would  sound,  but 
the  fact  that  this  expression  could  be  made  by  a  member  of 
a  builders’  exchange  today  and  a  member  not  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  any  rival  line  of  building  material,  is  enough  to 
stir  to  action  the  brick  manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  possible  that  brick  manufacturers  have  displayed 
samples  of  their  product  in  builders’  exchanges  all  along 
and  have  taken  too  much  for  granted  the  idea  that  the  good 
qualities  of  brick  were  known  and  understood  and  needed 
no  elaboration.  It  is  just  such  resting  on  laurels  of  this  kind 
and  permitting  things  to  go  along  without  active  exploitation 
and  keeping  the  subject  alive  that  makes  a  lot  of  room  for 
other  fellows  to  come  along  and  spring  something  new  and 
keep  it  before  the  public  so  continuously  that  they  will  forget 
about  other  things  and  go  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  brick 
belongs  to  the  class  of  has-beens. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  behooves  the 
brick  manufacturers  in  all  the  cities  where  there  are  build¬ 
ers’  exchanges  to  get  busy  and  have  a  readjustment  of  mat¬ 
ters  and  a  thorough  stirring  up.  Develop  some  new  ideas  as 
to  display  and  see  that  brick  and  other  clay  products  are  so 
conspicuously  displayed  that  they  will  attract  attention,  and 
then,  above  all,  see  to  it  that  the  subject  is  brought  to  the 
minds  of  the  members  and  visitors  in  such  a  manner  that 
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there  will  he  no  chance  for  the  idea  to  gain  ground  that  brick 
is  a  lost  cause  in  competition  with  concrete  or  anything  else. 
iVe  know  it  is  not,  but  that  doesn’t  keep  it  from  hurting  when 
an  expression  of  this  kind  is  heard  on  the  outside,  and  i; 
should  hurt  the  average  brick  manufacturer  enough  to  arouse 
his  energy  and  stir  things  up  in  connection  with  builders' 
exchanges.  The  more  the  subject  of  building  material  is 
stirred  up  and  agitated  the  more  it  will  make  favor  for 
brick,  because  the  more  thoroughly  those  things  are  aired 
and  sifted  down  by  analytical  study  the  more  certain  it  is 
that  brick  and  other  burned  clay  products  will  stand  out  con¬ 
spicuously  in  home  building  as  well  as  the  erection  of  big 
fireproof  structures. 


BLASTING  WITH  INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  most  attractive  booklet  recent¬ 
ly  received  from  the  Independent  Powder  Company,  Joplin, 
Mo.  It  is  splendidly  illustrated  with  scores  of  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  pictures  and  the  subject  matter  is  educational  and 
instructive.  The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  new  explosives, 
permissible  explosives,  low  freezing  explosives,  uses  of  ex¬ 
plosives  and  blasting  in  railroad  construction,  mining  opera¬ 
tion,  quarry  work,  removal  of  stumps,  ditching,  tree  plant¬ 
ing,  subsoiling,  boulder  popping,  digging  post  holes,  road 
building,  breaking  up  ice  gorges,  well  drilling,  etc.,  are  well 
written  and  valuable  to  those  who  contemplate  using  dyna¬ 
mite  in  any  particular  work.  Write  the  Independent  Powder 
Company,  Joplin,  Mo.,  for  one  of  these  booklets.  See  their 
ad.  on  page  452  of  this  issue. 


TERRA  COTTA  MANUFACTURERS  MEET  AT  DENVER. 


Twenty-five  of  the  leading  terra  cotta  manufactories  of 
the  United  States  sent  representatives  to  Denver,  Colo.,  for 
a  two  days’  convention  September  12  and  13.  The  conven¬ 
tion  business  was  largely  executive  in  character,  having  to 
do  with  the  publicity  work  of  the  association.  For  some 
time  past,  the  publication  of  a  technical  textbook  for  use 
of  terra  cotta  workers  has  been  considered,  and  though  the 
cost  of  same  will  be  something  like  $15,000,  the  committee 
has  made  a  favorable  report.  The  usual  banquet  was  held 
the  evening  of  the  12th,  during  which  Mayor  Perkins  made 
*  a  welcome  address,  to  which  Fritz  Wagner,  of  Chicago,  re¬ 
sponded.  Other  speakers  were  Thomas  F.  Armstrong,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  F.  E.  Edbrook,  architect,  of  Denver;  W.  E.  Denison, 
of  San  Francisco;  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  and  Paul  S.  Mc- 
Michael,  of  Auburn,  Wash.  The  assistant  secretary,  Harry 
J.  Lucas,  stated  that  the  terra  cotta  business  in  general  was 
prosperous.  He  says  the  industry  has  made  great  strides  in 
recent  years  and  likens  the  modern  clayworker  to  ancient 
sculptors,  and  that  the  modern  terra  cotta  manufacturers 
can  make  anything  from  a  Colossus  of  Rhodes  to 
a  clay  model  of  “September  Morn.”  The  officers  of  the 
association  are  F.  Wagner,  Chicago,  president;  W.  D.  Gates, 
Chicago,  secretary;  Peter  C.  Olsen,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  vice- 
president;  H.  J.  Lucas,  New  York,  assistant  secretary.  Their 
next  convention  will  probably  be  held  in  New  York.  Those 
in  attendance  spent  much  time  in  sightseeing,  visiting  Pike’s 
Peak  and  other  points  of  interest. 


A  DEMAND  FOR  THE  AUBURN  WAGON. 

The  Auburn  Wagon  Co.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  brick  wagons,  is  filling  several  orders  for  their  splen¬ 
did  product.  Recently  this  firm  shipped  two  of  their  brick 
wagons  of  special  size  to  carry  2,000  brick  at  a  load,  to  Mc¬ 
Donald  Coal  &  Brick  Co.,  Detroit.  Great  economy  is  secured 
through  the  use  of  this  wagon,  for  it  slides  out  the  load  in  one 
minute  and  does  not  chip  a  brick.  Every  part  of  the  wagon  is 
up  to  date  and  does  not  contain  any  complicated  mechanism. 
See  their  ad  on  page  449  of  this  issue. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  451.] 


THE  EVER  PLEASING  BOOK  OF  SMILES. 


“The  girl  who  doesn’t  mind  crossing  a  muddy  street  usual¬ 
ly  has  good  reasons,”  appears  on  the  cover  of  the  September- 
October  issue  of  the  every  pleasing  Book  of  Smiles,  mailed 
the  trade  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  There  are  many  other  good  meaty  expressions  in  this 
booklet;  in  fact,  there  is  a  smile  on  every  page.  It  might 
truthfully  be  called  a  slit  skirt  number,  for  it  has  some  rich 
“take-offs”  on  this  “open”  question.  One  we  think  well  worth 
repeating  appears  on  the  inside  of  the  hack  cover,  i.  e.,  “A 
Minnesota  minister  says:  ‘The  new  slit  skirt  shows  a  cracked 
brain  and  an  empty  heart.’  Gee!  We’ve  never  seen  any  that 
showed  that  much.”  While  the  Book  of  Smiles  is  truly  a  book 
of  smiles,  it  has  some  good  solid  facts  relative  to  the  many 
merits  of  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company’s  excellent  dryers. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


CUTTING  TABLES 


There  is  a  rightness  in  our  No.  20  Automatic  Cutter  that  re¬ 
verts  to  your  benefit.  The  simplicity  and  excellence  of  the  No.  20 
Cutter  insures  its  economy  and  satisfaction.  It  is  carefully  designed 
and  as  carefully  built.  Its  quality  is  shown  day  after  day  in  its  con¬ 
tinued  successful  operation  without  delays  for  repairs  or  adjustment. 

The  No.  20  Cutter  is  used  by  successful  brick 
manufacturers  everywhere,  and  testimonials  on  its 
performance  will  be  sent  on  application. 

We  build  other  types  of  cutters  for  all  classes  of  clay  products,  and  each  has  a 
quality  back  of  it  which  will  be  found  extremely  profitable  to  the  owner  of  the  plant. 
If  you  need  any  machine  or  appliance  required  for  the  manufacture  of  any  clay 
product  we  will  furnish  full  information  on  request. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Keystone  Clay  Company, 
of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

James  E.  Rector  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  build¬ 
ing  brick  plant  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C. 

R.  H.  Waterstone,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  start  a  brick 
and  tile  plant  at  International  Falls,  Minn. 

The  Shale  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

The  Mississippi  Glass  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  large  addition  to  its  fire  brick  plant 
at  Vandalia,  Mo. 

The  plant  of  the  British  Columbia  Pottery  Company,  at 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $75,000. 

H.  D.  Chamberlain  and  R.  H.  Somers,  of  Chamberlin,  S.  D., 
have  bought  a  tract  of  land  at  Fort  George,  B.  C.,  on  which 
they  will  erect  a  brickmaking  plant. 

The  Comanche  Brick  Company,  of  Comanche,  Texas,  has 
been  organized,  with  $15,000  capital  stock.  A  plant  will  at 
once  be  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  press  brick. 

The  Brooklyn  Brick  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  John  W.  Candler,  C.  R.  Heker,  G.  W.  Has¬ 
kins,  A.  G.  Baker  and  N.  B.  Hankins,  with  $25,000  capital 
stock. 

A  large  barn  of  the  American  Brick  Company,  at  Beck- 
ley,  Conn.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$2,500,  nearly  covered  by  insurance.  The  fire  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  incendiary  origin. 

The  Alvada  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Alvada,  O.,  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  C.  A.  Schubert,  G.  E.  Schroth,  J.  L.  Kin,  G.  S. 
Flanders,  C.  W.  Papenburg  and  E.  L.  Marks. 

The  building  of  the  new  brickmaking  plant  of  the  Brown 
Brick  Company,  of  Singer,  La.,  is  about  completed,  and  the 
work  of  installing  the  machinery  is  now  under  way.  They 
expect  to  have  the  plant  running  by  the  first  of  November. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  plant  of  the  Brazos  Tile  and 
Brick  Company,  at  Rosenberg,  Texas,  is  almost  completed  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $50,000.  The  plant  turns  out  brick,  drain 
tile  and  fireproofing.  T.  C.  Boyd  is  manager  of  the  company. 

The  McArthur  Juncition  (O.)  Coal  and  Brick  Company 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  deal  in 
coal  and  clay  products.  The  incorporators  are  K.  B.  Stephen¬ 
son,  W.  B.  Ferris,  J.  H.  Gilliland,  R.  E.  Kelley  and  G.  M. 
Long. 

Smith  Bros.  Brick  Company,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  F.  P. 
Gould  &  Sons,  of  the  same  place,  are  both  making  a  number 
of  improvements  and  additions  to  their  brickmaking  plants. 
The  demand  for  brick  in  Omaha  and  vicinity  has  been  such 
this  summer  that  brick  manufacturers  have  been  running  to 
full  capacity. 

The  Snyder  Brothers,  of  St.  Joe,  La.,  have  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  continuous  kiln  at  their  plant,  and  although  some 
mistakes  were  made  in  connection  with  handling  of  same 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  firing,  the  company  is  well  pleased 
with  the  results,  both  as  regards  quality  of  the  ware  and 
saving  in  fuel.  Messrs.  Snyder  manufacture  building  brick 
by  soft  mud  process,  and  find  a  ready  sale  lor  their  output, 
doubtless  due  to  the  good  quality  of  their  bricks. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  completely  destroyed  the  plant  of 
the  Chanute  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Chanute,  Kas.,  Sep¬ 
tember  23.  Fanned  by  a  strong  south  wind,  the  flames  made 
rapid  headway,  and  were  not  checked  until  the  entire  plant 
was  in  ruins.  Damage  amounting  to  $50,000,  with  insurance 
amounting  to  only  $10,000.  The  fire  was  discovered  about 
1:00  o’clock  by  a  watchman  who  had  passed  through  the  en¬ 
gine  room,  where  the  flames  had  their  origin,  only  a  short 
time  before.  The  building  was  a  total  wreck  within  an  hour. 
The  owners  of  the  plant  announced  the  next  day  that  the  work 


of  rebuilding  the  plant  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  ruins  were 
cold. 

J.  W.  Davis  will  establish  a  pressed  brick  plant  at  River- 
bank,  Cal. 

J.  A.  Drake  is  interested  in  a  brickmaking  plant  to  be 
established  at  Bennettesville,  S.  C. 

The  plant  of  the  Batavia  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Ill.,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

W.  R.  McDonald  has  been  apponited  receiver  for  the  Vul¬ 
can  Clay  and  Brick  Company,  Wellsville,  O. 

Follansbee  Brothers  are  erecting  an  up-to-date  brickmak¬ 
ing  plant  at  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
50,000  brick. 

The  improvements  at  the  plant  of  the  Hartley  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Seward,  Pa.,  are  about  completed,  and  the  plant  will 
soon  be  running  to  full  capacity. 

The  Cannelton  Stoneware  and  Pottery  Company,  of  Can- 
nelton,  Ind.,  advise  us  that  they  are  in  the  market  for  a  five- 
foot  wet  pan,  second-hand  preferred. 

C.  J.  Mason,  Las  Cascades,  Canal  Zone,  writes  that  he  is 
in  the  market  for  drain  tile  machinery  and  wants  information 
relative  to  suitable  kilns  for  burning  drain  tile. 

The  collapse  of  a  trestle  with  a  freight  car  at  the  Hanover 
Brick  Company,  Whippany,  N.  J.,  caused  the  death  of  Raphael 
Cascanzo,  an  employe,  who  was  buried  under  the  car. 

The  Kanapolis  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Kanapolis,  Kas., 
has  been  incorporated  by  C.  J.  Oilman,  J.  J.  Kurtz,  S.  S.  Ro¬ 
selle  and  C.  A.  Heintzleman,  all  of  Kanapolis.  The  company 
is  capitalized  at  $20,000. 

The  Hillsboro  Brick  Company  is  a  new  concern  recently 
incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  at  Mango,  Fla.  Those  in¬ 
terested  are  Burnette  F.  Stephenson,  C.  G.  Trebein,  C.  J. 
Johnstone  and  Joseph  Leppek. 

Slipping  on  the  top  step  of  a  staircase  at  his  home,  James 
E.  Boyer,  a  wealthy  brick  manufacturer  of  Washington,  Pa., 
plunged  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  was  picked  up  dead, 
his  neck  having  been  broken  in  the  fall. 

N.  C.  Ralph,  manager  of  the  Ashtabula  Shale  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Ashtabula,  O.,  recently  closed  a  deal  for  the  entire 
winter’s  output  of  the  plant  for  use  in  New  York  state  high¬ 
way  work.  Delivery  is  to  start  November  15. 

T.  E.  Hubby  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  which  is  being 
organized  at  Mexia,  Texas,  to  establish  a  brickmaking  plant 
of  100,000  daily  capacity.  Mr.  Hubby  will  be  glad  to  receive 
catalogues  of  brick  machinery  and  appliances. 

Fire  in  one  of  the  drying  rooms  of  the  Bloomington 
Pressed  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  caused 
a  damage  of  nearly  $200.  The  dryer  had  not  been  in  use  for 
two  weeks,  and  the  origin  of  the  fire  is  a  mystery. 

A  brick  plant  is  to  be  located  in  Hot  Springs,  N.  C.  A 
company  has  been  organized,  and  machinery  ordered  from 
the  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  well-known  machinery  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  James  E.  Rector, 
of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

A.  Pelligrini,  an  old-time  member  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  and  one  of  the  pioneer  terra  cotta 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  died  at  his  home  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  September  16.  His  medallions  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland,  made  during  the  administration  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  attracted  nation-wide  itnerest  in  art  circles. 

Miss  Ella  Gardner,  daughter  of  I.  E.  Gardner,  a  well- 
known  brick  manufacturer  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  while  out 
walking  fell  into  an  unused  clay  pit  filled  with  water  and 
was  drowned  before  assistance  reached  her.  One  of  the  de¬ 
plorable  incidents  in  connection  with  the  accident  was  that 
the  young  lady  was  to  have  been  married  within  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Norman,  president  of  the  Norman  Sheet  Steel 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Nevada,  Mo.,  having  discovered 
beds  of  shale  on  some  property  owned  by  him,  is  now  install¬ 
ing  a  small  plant  to  manufacture  hollow  ware,  etc.  The  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  tested  and  pronounced  excellent,  and  the 
results  of  the  demonstrations  made  at  the  plant  so  far  have 
been  very  encouraging.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Norman  to 
start  a  comparatively  small  plant  at  first,  increasing  capacity 
as  business  conditions  call  for  it.  The  stock  of  the  company, 
which  is  known  as  the  Norman  Clay  Tile  Company,  is  all 

(Continued  on  page  436.) 
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Model  “GA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quieL  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion.  Ohio 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  476-479. 
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held  by  the  Norman  family.  The  equipment  consists  of  a 
Brewer  outfit  of  machinery  and  round  down  draft  kilns. 

Business  men  of  Salina,  Pa.,  have  formed  the  Salina  Coal 
and  Clay  Company  as  a  successor  of  the  Salina  Fire  Brick 
Company,  and  are  making  plans  for  starting  the  plant. 

The  Bessemer  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
will  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  its  plant  at  Ensley, 
Ala.,  with  a  view  of  manufacturing  hollow  block  or  fireproof¬ 
ing. 

The  Indiana  Clay  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
recently  incorporated  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by  W.  E.  McKee, 
C.  W.  Stevenson  and  C.  B.  Crets.  As  the  name  implies,  the 
object  of  the  company  is  to  mine  clays. 

The  Darlington  Clay  Products  Company  is  a  new  incor¬ 
poration  of  Ridgway,  Pa.,  which  is  capitalized  al  $25,000.  The 
incorporators  are  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  New  York  City;  T.  W. 
Pierce,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  and  F.  T.  Owens,  F.  R.  Clough  and 
J.  C.  Whitemore,  all  of  Ridgway. 

J.  H.  Bennett  has  taken  over  the  works  of  the  Mars  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  of  Mars,  Pa.  The  plant  now  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  25,000  brick  a  day,  and  the  new  owner  contemplates 
the  installation  of  additional  machinery  and  appliances  that 
will  double  the  present  output.  Mr.  Bennett  has  established 
an  office  in  the  Pittsburgh  Builders*  Exchange. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  new  plant  for  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Refractories  Company,  near  Claysburg,  Pa.,  is  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  company  will  manufacture  a  high  grade  of 
silica  fire  brick  which  will  be  used  for  steel  works  furnace 
linings.  The  initial  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  25.000  brick 
per  day. 

J.  W.  Lemming,  foreman  of  the  Crucial  Brick  Company, 
Rome,  Ga.,  met  death  at  the  plant  recently  either  from  an 
electric  shock  or  a  fall,  it  is  not  known  which.  He  had 
climbed  up  on  a  high  platform  to  fix  a  motor  which  needed 
repair,  and  fellow  workmen  saw  him  falling  from  the  plat¬ 
form.  He  landed  on  a  car  of  brick  and  was  dead  when  they 
reached  him.  A  wife,  two  daughters  and  two  sons  survive. 

A  deal  was  closed  recently  by  which  the  Indiana  Paving 
Brick  Company  plant  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  changed  hands.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  new  owners  paid  $75,000  for  the  plant.  W. 
W.  Winslow,  of  Indianapolis,  will  continue  as  president  of 
the  company,  but  will  not  take  an  active  interest  in  its  man¬ 
agement;  R.  H.  Morrish,  of  Brazil,  is  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Walter  T.  Winslow,  of  Brazil,  is  treasurer,  and 
M.  E.  Barkley,  of  Indianapolis,  is  secretary.  The  main  office 
will  be  retained  at  Indianapolis,  "with  factory  office  in  Brazil. 

The  plant  of  the  Providential  Tile  Company,  situated  on 
Enterprise  avenue.  East  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  recently  sold  at 
receiver’s  sale  to  Mrs.  Emma  G.  Whitehead,  of  502  West 
State  street.  The  plant  has  been  idle  for  the  past  six  months 
and  several  attempts  were  made  to  sell  it.  Mrs.  Whitehead 
was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Providential  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  new 
owner  has  interested  capitalists  in  the  plant  and  will  operate 
the  factory  very  shortly.  She  is  a  thorough  business  woman, 
and  will  be  general  manager  of  the  works. 

In  one  of  the  kilns  he  built  in  the  early  ’70s,  when  he 
started  in  business  as  a  potter,  Frederick  Schaeffer,  sixty-six 
years  old,  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  was  found  dead  September 
29  by  his  wife.  He  had  committed  suicide  by  inhaling  gas 
which  was  escaping  from  two  open  jets.  Friends  visited  the 
Schaeffers  Sunday  night  and  inspected  the  pottery  plant. 
Schaeffer  was  heard  to  remark  that  he  would  like  to  die  some 
day  in  one  of  the  kilns  he  erected  forty  years  ago.  None 
of  his  friends  or  his  wife  believed  his  talk  serious,  as  he  ap¬ 
parently  had  no  reason  to  kill  himself. 

The  immense  continuous  kiln — eighty  chambers — now  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  plant  of  the  Salmen  Brick  and 
Lumber  Company,  Slidell,  La.,  will  be  completed  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  This  kiln  is  doing  splendid  work,  giving  a 
superior  product  at  much  reduced  burning  cost,  and  although 
the  cost  of  construction  has  been  very  large,  the  company 
considers  it  a  good  investment.  The  Salmen  Brick  and 
Lumber  Company  has  recently  entered  the  fireproofing  field, 
with  a  line  of  wall  and  floor  tile  equal  to  any  such  ware  pro¬ 
curable  in  their  section  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  company  to  enlarge  their  facilities  for  manufacturing 
high-grade  face  brick  in  the  near  future.  The  Salmen  Brick 


and  Lumber  Company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  clay 
wares  in  the  South. 

The  Clark  Pressed  Brick  Company  contemplate  making 
extensive  improvements  in  their  plant  at  Malvern,  Ark. 

John  Ammond,  an  employe  of  the  Chapman  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
premature  explosion  in  the  clay  mine. 

The  Newton  Tile  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  factory 
just  established  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  by  N.  Doolittle,  G.  L.  Doo¬ 
little  and  J.  M.  Still,  which  will  make  drain  tile.  The  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  about  4,000  feet  per  day. 

The  Pinegrove  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pine- 
grove,  Pa.,  is  running  its  plant  to  full  capacity,  having  more 
orders  now  on  hand  than  they  can  take  care  of  comfortably. 
Most  of  the  brick  are  shipped  to  nearby  points. 

The  Delaware  Clay  Company,  of  Delaware,  O.,  the  pioneers 
in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  tile  fireproofing,  have  under 
consideration  the  establishment  of  a  new  factory  at  Dela¬ 
ware  for  the  manufacture  of  building  brick,  which  they  will 
operate  in  connection  with  their  immense  hollow  tile  plant. 

The  Western  Brick  Company,  of  Danville,  Ill.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  additional  tract  of  land  on  which  they  will  build 
another  plant  which  will,  like  the  present  plant,  be  equipped 
throughout  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Butterworth,  the  indefatigable  general  manager,  will  give 
the  erection  of  the  new  plant  his  personal  supervision. 

With  the  filing  of  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Sioux 
City  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  a  $1,000,000  corpora¬ 
tion,  to  take  over  the  old  Sioux  City  Brick  and  Tile  Works, 
comes  an  intimation  that  a  consolidation  may  be  effected 
whereby  the  Clay  Products  Company,  operating  plants  at  Ser¬ 
geant  Bluff,  North  Riverside  and  Correctionville  may  be  ab¬ 
sorbed.  L.  W.  Mallory,  president  of  the  Clay  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Tom  Green,  the  manager,  admitted  that  negotia¬ 
tions  were  pending  to  that  end,  but  stated  that  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  had  yet  been  accomplished.  It  is  understood  that  the 
new  company  will  own  and  operate  the  present  plants  of  the 
Sioux  City  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  consisting  of  two  large 
plants  at  Springdale  and  North  Riverside. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Electric  Railway  Co.  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  what  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  street  car  repair  plants  in  America.  The  buildings, 
which  will  cost  about  $700,000  when  completed,  will  be 
erected  at  Harvard  avenue  and  East  46th  street.  Upon  their 
completion  the  present  plant  at  Euclid  avenue  and  East  123rd 
street  will  be  abandoned.  The  buildings  will  be  erected  at 
once,  their  dimensions  being  350x134  feet,  300x142  feet  and 
157x142  feet.  Additional  smaller  buildings  will  provide  space 
for  the  group  of  paint,  motor,  repair,  mill  room,  blacksmith 
and  machine  shops.  There  will  also  be  an  office  building. 
The  new  equipment  will  provide  an  increased  space  for  from 
1,200  to  3,000  street  cars. 

The  Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  of  which  our  old-time  friend,  Charles  H.  Bray,  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  general  manager,  has  had  an  unusually  busy  sea¬ 
son.  having  booked  some  unusually  large  contracts  during  the 
last  few  months.  This  plant  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  that 
part  of  the  country  and  has  the  distinction,  according  to 
Secretary  Bray,  of  manufacturing  the  largest  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  any  clay  company  in  the  West.  Some  of  the  principal 
products  are  vitrified  culvert  pipe  and  sewer  pipe,  fire  clay 
tile,  fire  brick,  vitrified  sidewalk  and  paving  brick,  white  and 
red  pressed  and  ornamental  brick  and  flower  pots.  All  of 
these  are  finding  a  ready  market  in  Montana  and  other  west¬ 
ern  states,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  growing. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  BRICK  COMPANY  VINDICATED. 


Local  Grand  Jury  Dismisses  Complaint  Against  Hudson  River 

Brick  Men. 


Joy  reigns  among  the  Hudson  river  brick  manufacturers 
over  the  dismissal  of  the  legal  entanglements  which  have 
threatened  them  during  the  past  year.  A  year  ago  complaint 
was  made  to  the  grand  jury  that  the  Greater  New  York  Brick 
Company  had  violated  the  Donnelly  anti-trust  law.  The  case 
came  up  for  final  decision  September  19.  The  verdict  was 
“Not  guilty,”  and  the  complaint  was  dismissed. 
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DRYING  AND  BURNING 


A  Common  Sense  application. 


The  Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer. 

Tender  clays  ruined  even  in  seventy- 
two  hours  the  old  way  dned  with 
perfect  ease  in  ten  hours.  Drying 
cost  less  than  5c.  per  thousand. 


The  Boss  System  of  Burning 
Brick 

Bum  your  brick  with  FORCED  DRAFT. 
Save  half  of  your  fuel  bill. 

Applies  to  kilns  already  built  without  any 
alterations. 
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For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick  with  air  under  pressure. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 


HE  BRICK  BUSINESS  in  Toledo  has  fallen 
off  somewhat  since  the  first  of  September, 
following  a  brisk  season.  The  summer 
yards  of  Toledo,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
closed  within  a  week  or  two,  leaving  the 
yards  of  the  Collingwood  Brick  Company, 
the  Ohio  Brick  Company  and  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Brick  Company  still  in  operation. 
The  demand  throughout  the  summer  has  been  very  good, 
but  since  September  there  has  been  a  noticeable  falling  off 
in  orders.  This  is  explained  by  brick  men  on  the  theory  that 
with  tariff  tinkering  and  political  changes  large  concern:; 
are  awaiting  results  before  enlarging  their  plants  or  making 
improvements.  Business  in  the  building  lines  for  invest¬ 
ment  purposes,  they  claim,  is  at  a  standstill  all  over  the 
country,  everything  being  held  in  abeyance  until  a  more 
settled  condition  prevails.  Thus  far  the  brick  concerns  have 
all  had  plenty  of  orders  to  keep  them  busy,  but  with  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  orders  they  have  caught  up  and  will  soon  be  in 
need  of  fresh  business.  The  larger  yards  will  run  for  a  time, 
at  least,  as  stocks  were  very  low  and  some  accumulation  will 
be  a  good  thing.  Investment  building  in  Detroit  has  fallen 
off  very  noticeably  and  as  Detroit  is  one  of  the  Toledo  yards’ 
big  patrons  it  is  very  noticeable  here.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  no  change  in  prices.  Should  business  continue  dull, 
prices  might  suffer  some.  Small  building  continues  active  in 
Toledo,  but  there  are  few  large  or  important  structures  being 
built. 

The  Ohio  Lumbermen’s  Credit  Association  has  issued  a 
pamphlet,  prepared  and  copyrighted  by  H.  A.  Conlin,  one  of 
the  attorneys  who  prepared  the  new  lien  law,  for  the  use  of 
the  trade,  which  defines  in  plain  terms  the  requirements  of 
the  mechanic’s  lien  law  of  1913.  The  requirements  of  the 
law  are  set  forth  plainly  in  this  little  pamphlet  and  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given  to  make  it  more  plain.  Mr.  Duffey,  who 
drafted  the  law  bearing  his  name,  declares  that  the  new  law 
has  been  an  absolute  success  thus  far  in  Toledo,  Cleveland 
and  Columbus.  Building  operations  in  these  cities  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  new  law,  which  went  into  effect  Aug.  6, 
1913,  and  contractors,  building  and  loan  associations  and 
material  people  have  all  willingly  conformed  to  its  require¬ 
ments.  All  were  prepared  for  it  and  there  have  been  no 
difficulties. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  new  Troy  pike  between  Dayton 
and  Troy,  O.,  into  one  of  the  finest  roadways  in  the  state, 
is  assured  as  the  result  of  a  conference  held  with  Governor 
Cox  by  delegations  from  Montgomery  and  Miami  counties 
recently.  Following  the  conference,  it  was  announced  that 
the  good  roads  fund  would  probably  be  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  two  cities  with  a  splendid  connect¬ 
ing  pike.  The  material  to  be  used  in  this  improvement  has 
not  been  fully  decided  upon,  but  many  of  the  delegates  favor 
a  sixteen-foot  brick  roadway. 

A  permit  has  been  issued  for  the  construction  of  a  new  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  school  on  Collingwood  avenue,  Toledo,  at  a 
cost  of  $95,000.  This  is  designed  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
parochial  schools  in  the  state.  Joseph  Resting  has  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  structure  will  be  of  brick  and  is  the  second  build¬ 
ing  in  a  cluster  to  be  built  at  this  site,  consisting  of  the 
bishop’s  residence,  a  handsome  brick  structure  fast  nearing 
completion,  and  a  fine  cathedral  which  has  not  yet  been  begun. 

C.  M.  Gillins,  a  Toledo  contractor,  has  secured  the  con¬ 
tract  for  constructing  the  new  Defiance  County  Children’s 
Home,  at  his  bid  of  $13,073.87.  The  building  will  be  of  brick 
construction  and  will  be  of  modern  design. 

W.  F.  Jamison,  of  Lima,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  paving  of  East  North  street  from  Main  street  to  Scott 


street,  at  his  bid  of  $20,902.73.  The  contract  calls  for  the 
paving  of  the  highway  with  brick. 

Pfender  Bros.,  of  Toledo,  have  secured  the  contract  for  a 
new  building  for  the  People's  State  Bank,  at  Wauseon,  O., 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  structure  will  be  75x84  feet,  and  will 
be  constructed  of  brick  and  stone. 

A  $10,000  moving  picture  theater  is  to  be  constructed  on 
Monroe  street,  Toledo.  Harry  Cowne,  contractor,  secured 
the  job. 

Residents  of  Pinewood  avenue,  Toledo,  are  willing  to  pay 
extra  money  to  secure  brick  paving.  The  contract  was 
awarded  for  concrete  paving  at  $8,419.88.  The  residents  peti¬ 
tioned  the  board  of  control  in  such  strong  terms  that  the 
contract  was  changed  to  call  for  brick  paving  at  a  cost  of 
$10,075.88.  McKinney  Bros,  have  the  contract.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  paving  Central  avenue  from  Cherry  street  to  La- 
grangfe  with  brick  was  let  to  M.  F.  O’Sullivan  at  $22,519.55. 

The  Builders’  Agency  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Toledo,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  to  handle  legal  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  with  reference  to  titles,  etc.,  of  lumbermen 
and  other  builders’  supply  men. 

The  Huebener  Brewery  Company,  of  Toledo,  is  erecting  a 
fine  “Hoffbrau”  restaurant  on  St.  Clair  street,  which  will  have 
an  interior  laid  up  of  vari-colored  mat  brick,  eight  feet  from 
the  floor,  forming  a  unique  wainscoting. 

The  Perry  monument,  being  erected  at  Put-in-Bay,  will 
contain  1,500,000  brick,  which  will  be  furnished  by  Toledo 
concerns. 

Keeker  &  Kirchner  secured  the  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  storm  sewer  in  Irving  avenue,  Dayton,  O.,  at  their 
bid  of  $1,252.50. 


BRICK  TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  FRAME  BUILDINGS. 


THAT  THE  NATURAL  building  tendency  at  the  present 
time  is  with  brick  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  village 
of  North  Anson,  Me.,  which  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  August,  is  being  rebuilt  of  brick.  Within  the  last 
two  weeks  Porter  &  Marston  have  started  a  two-story  brick 
building,  French  &  Holloy,  a  two-story  brick  block;  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  Masons,  a  brick  block  for  their  hall  and  stores. 
The  plans  now  show  that  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
business  section  that  was  burned  will  be  rebuilt  of  brick. 
The  contractors  now  at  work  are  Eddie  Maxim,  'Mi  Madison, 
and  A.  L.  Holley,  of  Lewiston. 

During  the  week  of  October  6th,  work  was  begun  in  Wa- 
terville,  Me.,  on  a  $12,000  schoolhouse,  being  of  brick.  The 
architect  is  A.  F.  Patterson.  This  is  to  be  one  of  the  most 
modern  schoolhouses  in  the  state. 

In  Bangor  plans  have  been  completed  for  the  building  of 
Salvation  Army  headquarters.  The  building  will  be  of  brick 
and  stone,  75  feet  by  45  feet,  and  will  cost  $30,000.  The  bar¬ 
racks  will  include  an  assembly  room,  with  seats  for  400.  A 
banquet  room  will  have  a  capacity  of  100. 

From  the  ruins  of  the  Notre  Dame  church  in  Waterville, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  March,  has  risen  a  more 
beautiful  and  more  substantial  building,  which  has  been 
completed  within  the  last  week.  The  structure  has  been  re¬ 
built  at  a  cost  of  $70,000.  Like  the  old  church,  it  is  of  the 
finest  brick. 


PULSOMETERS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
m  use.  Ask  for  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETLR  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  York 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

One  60  h.  p.  center  crank,  Erie  City 
steam  engine;  one  80  h.  p.  E.  C.  boiler. 

e.  e.  McCartney, 

10  1  d  Calla,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Martin  soft  mud  machine  and  disin¬ 
tegrator;  good  as  new.  Wellington  pug 
mill  and  sander.  Or  exchange  for  power 
repress  and  feed  mill. 

POSTOFFICE  BOX  NO.  44, 

10  1  c  Catspring,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE— MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

New  1-14-ton  Harvey  trucks,  made  in 
Chicago,  and  made  right.  Designed  by 
the  best  engineers.  Guaranteed  by  a 
responsible  firm.  WM.  E.  DEE  COM¬ 
PANY,  435  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Works,  Harvey,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  Imperial  brick  ma¬ 
chine;  one  Madden  &  Co.  10-ft.  pug  mill; 
one  Rust  clay  feeder.  Have  put  in 
large  mills,  and  have  no  further  use  for 
a  clay  feeder.  Address 

BOX  10— PORTLAND, 

10  3  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  4-mold  Boyd  Dry  Press. 

1  6-ft.  dry  pan. 

70  double-decked  dry  kiln  cars. 

1  6-ft.  hot  air  fan,  7x7  engine  con¬ 
nected. 

3  yz  tons  12-lb.  rail. 

S.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

10  1  cm  Ponchatoula,  La. 


FOR  SALE. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  brick 
machine,  wet  pans,  feed  water  heater, 
belting,  pulleys,  shafting  and  hangers; 
coal  mine  cutting  machine,  etc.,  let  us 
hear  from  you.  We  are  putting  in  heav¬ 
ier  machinery  and  electric  drive,  and 
have  a  iot  of  good  second-hand  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale.  Address 

BOX  10— J.  M., 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  BARGAIN. 

Modern  brick  plant,  on  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  costing 
nearly  $100,000,  will  be  sold  regardless 
of  value  to  close  an  estate.  Fine  veins 
of  clay.  Whole  property  underlaid  with 
coal.  Plant  ready  for  operation. 

W.  C.  SHORT, 

1412  Farmers  Bank  Bldg., 

10  1  d  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four -mold  Fernholtz  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine;  practically  new,  at  reasonable 
price.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY, 

10  5  c  Nashville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Williams  No.  2  deck  sweeper 
crusher  and  pulverizer,  never  been 
used.  Can  be  seen  at  Manown,  Pa. 
Will  make  liberal  reduction  from  orig¬ 
inal  cost. 

MANOWN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

9  2  dm  8  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brickyard  site,  65  acres,  near  Au¬ 
gusta,  Georgia;  65,000  population;  two 
railroads;  finest  quality  clay.  Sell  out¬ 
right  or  lease.  If  not  up  to  representa¬ 
tions  will  pay  cost  of  investigations. 

E.  J.  DORIS,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

9  3  cm  Augusta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Owing  to  failure  of  gas  we  are  selling 
our  plant  and  offer: 

Thew  automatic  steam  shovel; 

125  single  deck  dryer  cars; 

Steel  rails,  and  miscellaneous  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies. 

TYRO  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 

9  3  dm  Tyro,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE— BELTING. 

Used  belts,  but  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  4-6-7-8-10-12-14-16-18  canvas 
and  rubber.  Some  leather  ones. 
Good  bargains  in  these. 

“BELTING,” 

9  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


TO  LEASE. 

Brick  plant,  good  location  in  West 
Virginia  and  best  of  shipping  facilities, 
railway  and  water;  natural  gas  at  low 
rate;  fine  machinery  and  cheap  labor; 
clay  makes  sewer  tile,  roof  tile,  coke 
oven  and  fancy  brick,  also  paving  brick. 
Don’t  answer  this  ad.  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address  BOX  2 — VA., 

6  tf  d  Care  Clayworker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  complete  brick  plant  with  coal  and 
wood  yard,  in  Maryland.  Everything 
new  and  most  modernly  equipped.  Two 
kilns  of  90,000  and  200,000  capacity. 
Location  ideal,  near  station  and  water. 
Easy  terms.  A  good  chance  for  the 
right  man.  Address 

BOX  8— MARYLAND, 

8  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  In 
operation.  Lots  of  clay,  new  machin¬ 
ery,  fine  market.  Cheap  fuel.  Labor, 
$1.50  per  10-hour  day.  Will  guarantee 
sale  of  ware.  Total  cost  of  producing 
a  kiln  of  ware,  less  than  $6Q.  Invoice 
from  kiln,  $150.  If  sold  at  once,  will 
go  at  a  bargain.  Best  of  reasons  for 
selling.  Address  BOX  9 — OHIO, 

9  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  De  Witt  Tile  Works,  of  De  Witt, 
la.  A  small  two-kiln  plant.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  WM.  HINES, 

8  5c  De  Witt,  la. 


FOR  SALE— CLAYWORKERS’  IRON 
CASTINGS. 

Foundry  castings,  prompt  delivery. 
WM.  E.  DEE  CO.,  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  Chicago  and  Harvey,  Ill. 
All  kinds  clayworkers’  castings,  dies, 
dryer  cars,  grate  bars,  etc.  Main  office, 
30  No.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  kiln  tile  plants,  making  from 
four-inch  to  twenty-inch.  Established 
business.  Home  trade  takes  three- 
fourths  of  output.  Never  failed  to  sell 
all  we  can  make.  Plant  located  near 
Indianapolis.  Address 

BOX  10— IND., 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-ft.  dry  pan  in  good  working 
condition;  one  3-roll  Griffin  mill  in  ab¬ 
solute  first-class  condition.  The  Griffin 
mill  is  especially  adapted  when  real 
fine  grinding  is  necessary.  Will  sell 
both  or  either  one  at  a  great  bargain. 
Will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Apply 

BOX  307, 

9  1  d  Hancock,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 

Ball  Automatic  16x16  Engine. 

Two  six-foot  wheels,  band  wheel  16- 
inch  face,  fly  wheel  12-inch  face.  En¬ 
gine  in  fine  condition  and  been  run¬ 
ning  up  to  October  6.  Offered  for  sale 
on  account  of  the  installation  of  a  large 
Hamilton  Corliss.  A  bargain  if  sold 
at  once. 

AYER-McCAREL-REAGAN  CLAY  CO., 
10  1  d  Brazil,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Great  Bargain  in  Clay  Machinery. 

Four-mold  dry  press,  one  Martin  pan, 
Fate  stiff  mud  machine,  Steele  side  cut¬ 
ter,  one  60  h.  p.  engine,  one  70  h.  p. 
boiler,  50  dryer  cars.  Sand  and  lime 
hardening  cylinder,  5  by  70  feet.  1,000 
feet  of  12-lb.  rail  and  seven  lots  used 
for  shale  pits,  which  alone  cost  $1,125. 
All  will  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  For 
particulars,  write  to 

BOX  10— A.  A., 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Richardson  Repress,  Bensing 
Automatic  Side  Cutter.  Cuts  2^4 
inches.  One  C.  W.  Raymond  555  Brick 
Machine.  A  Brewer  10-A  Tile  Machine 
and  10-ft.  pug  mill.  One  12x18  Payne 
Automatic  Engine.  A  Madden  No.  5 
Tile  and  Brick  Machine.  Madden  No. 
5-C  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  and  one 
Madden  No.  6-C  Tile  and  Brick  Machine. 

All  of  the  above  machinery  good  as 
new  and  will  be  sold  at  very  reasonable 
price.  Address  MACHINERY, 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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WANTED-TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


WANTED. 

Two  four-mold  dry  presses  in  good 
condition. 

THE  CAMBRIA  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 
10  1  d  Blackfork,  Ohio. 


WANTED— POSITION 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent.  Am  prac¬ 
tical  brickmaker,  a  No.  1  burner.  Would 
like  to  buy  interest.  Address 

BOX  10— EAST, 

10  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— HELP 


WANTED. 

A  modern  stiff-mud  shale  plant  mak¬ 
ing  face  and  common  building  brick, 
wants  a  first-class  superintendent;  must 
be  sober,  reliable  and  well  recom¬ 
mended.  Address  BOX  10,  EMPIRE, 


th 

| 

j 
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WANTED  TO  BUY. 

Wood  pallets  for  fire  brick  manufac¬ 
ture.  New  or  second-hand.  Address 
BOX  10— FIRE  BRICK, 

10  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Three  tube  mills  and  four  dry  brick 
presses;  must  be  in  good  order.  State 
price.  Address  BOX  10 — J.  F.  B., 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Information  regarding  good  tile  or 
brick  plant  or  clay  land  for  sale.  Send 
description  and  price. 
NORTHWESTERN  BUSINESS  AGCY., 
10-12-2cm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — 200  single  deck  brick 
dryer  car,  25-inch  or  26-inch  gauge. 

FOR  SALE— 6,500  A1  brick  pallets, 
almost  new ;  will  sell  at  your  price. 

AMERICAN  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

10  1  d  Morenci,  Mich. 


WANTED. 

One  No.  30  or  36  second-hand  Amer¬ 
ican  Pulverizer;  second-hand  No.  0 
Thew  shovel,  in  A1  condition;  about 
150  second-hand  double-decked  dry  cars. 

Address  B.  W.  B., 

1  0  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  first-class  manager  and 
superintendent,  to  take  complete  charge 
of  up-to-date  brick  plant.  Thoroughly 
competent,  experienced  and  reliable.  A1 
references.  Address  C.  G.  D., 

10  1  lp  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position,  by  A  No.  1  burner  of  all 
kinds  of  kiln  and  brick.  Guarantee  to 
give  98  per  cent,  of  first-class  paving 
block,  or  brick.  Write  to  find  out  more. 
Address  BOX  8 — C.  R., 

9  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

By  man  27  years  old;  nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  tile  and  brick  plants;  first- 
class  certificate  from  trade  school — a 
position  as  foreman,  burner  or  time¬ 
keeper.  Address  “CALIFORNIA,” 

10  2  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  brick  plant;  fifteen  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  different  clay  lines.  Em¬ 
ployed,  but  desire  change.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Excellent  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  10 — A.  L., 

10  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED  AS  BURNER  OR 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  man  with  some 
capital,  to  form  stock  company  and  de¬ 
velop  shale  land.  Excellent  opportunity. 
For  particulars, 

HARRY  W.  ERICKSON, 

10  1  c  Watertown,  So.  Dak. 


WANTED. 

First-class  enameller,  for  brick  and 
tile  works;  capable  of  enamelling  on 
any  background.  Apply,  stating  qual¬ 
ifications  and  salary  expected. 

J.  P.  McBRIDE, 
Care  Globe  Office, 

10  1  cm  Hamilton,  Ont.  Can. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED. 

To  take  charge  of  an  up-to-date  sewer 
pipe  plant  in  South.  Must  be  sober,, 
industrious  and  furnish  references. 
State  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Good  opening  for  proper  party.  Address 

SEWER  PIPE, 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  for  plant  manufactur¬ 
ing  stiff  mud  face  brick  and  paving 
brick,  located  in  a  town  with  good 
schools  and  plenty  of  labor.  A  good 
position  with  good  salary  for  a  steady 
man.  References  required.  Address 

BOX  10— A., 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

One  good  second-hand  rotary  dryer; 
must  have  capacity  of  100  tons  per 
day.  Write  giving  particulars  of  dryer 
and  price  to  the 

PRINGLE  TURPENTINE  CUP  CO., 

8  3  cm  Biloxi,  Miss. 


WANTED— STEAM  SHOVEL. 

Prices  on  second-hand  steam  shovel. 
A  small  one  which  will  dig  50,000  brick 
per  day,  or  Schofield-Burket  clayloading 
machine.  Must  be  in  good  condition 
and  cheap.  Address 

BOX  10— J.  L.  P„ 

10  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED. 

Five  thousand  miles  of  drain  tile 
needed  at  once  in  Pecos  Valley.  We 
have  but  Qne  clay  plant  within  400 
miles.  One  mile  of  railroad.  Will  give 
interest  for  plant  and  manager.  For  full 
particulars  address  BOX  1, 

10  1  cm  Roswell,  N.  M. 


Have  had  twenty  years  of  practical 
experience  in  making  and  burning  pav¬ 
ing  and  common  brick;  will  give  refer¬ 
ence  if  necessary.  Address 

T.  B.  J.,  Box  407, 

8  3c  Williamson,  W.  Va. 


WANTED  POSITION 

As  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  a  plant  having  raw  ma¬ 
terial  capable  of  producing 
the  higher  grades  of  brick  or 
hollow  ware.  Have  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  smooth  face,  mat 
face,  vitrified  paving  brick, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  hol¬ 
low  ware.  An  organizer  who 
is  strong  and  heavy  enough 
to  handle  a  plant  and  get  the 
required  results.  Address 
BOX  10— F.  M., 
Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

As  general  manager  or  superintendent 
of  clay  plant  by  one  who  is  thoroughly 
practical  in  all  details,  pertaining  to 
both  the  manufacturing  and  sales  ends. 
Have  designed  and  erected  some  of  the 
largest  paving  brick,  pressed  brick  and 
hollow  ware  plants  in  the  country.  Can 
give  A1  references.  Address 

BOX  10— W.  C„ 

10  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— MANAGER  OR  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT. 

A  Chance  for  a  Wise  Investment. 

A  general  manager,  owning  half  in¬ 
terest  in  a  live  incorporated  brick  plant, 
wishes  to  retire  from  active  manage¬ 
ment,  on  account  of  age  and  health;  will 
sell  half  or  fourth  interest,  carrying  a 
salary. 

A  plain,  straight  business  proposition. 
A  man  of  energy  and  push  can  soon  get 
his  money  back  in  profits.  Demand  has 
always  been  greater  than  supply.  Ref¬ 
erences  given  and  required.  Address 
BRICK  MAN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

10  1  cm  Houston,  Va. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY. 

Having  other  business  connections 
requiring  my  entire  time,  I  offer  on  lib¬ 
eral  terms  to  a  good  manager  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  shares  stock  of  West  Point 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.  This  is  a  going 
concern,  making  money,  and  has  a  very 
bright  future.  JAMES  PRYOR, 

9  2  d  West  Point,  Miss. 


2}-2V27SIXTH  AVENUENEWYORK 
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Designing  Producer  Gas-Fired 

Constructing  Continuous  Kilns  and  Dryers 

Operating  Cost  and  Efficiency  Systems 

JAMES  P.  WILLIAMS 

Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Clay  Industry 


Resident  Address 
2803  N.  KING’S  HIGHWAY 
St.  Louis 


Specializing  in 

HIGH  GRADE  FACE  BRICK 
VITRIFIED  PAVERS 
and 

HOLLOW  WARE 


Heat  your  dies  with  electricity. 
Installation  and  operation  very  cheap. 
Installation  sold  on  trial. 

For  further  particulars  address 

IRVING  DUMM,  Manager, 
Cheyenne  Brick  Co., 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investi¬ 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 
918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  tbe  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORTANT — In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
In  1902  at  the 

Mw  Jersey  Slate  College. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  foi 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  tht 
alay working  industries.  Two  courses  hav€ 
been  provided :  the  regular  course  of  four 

Sears ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
le  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  In  clay  working. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Kilns 


Driers 


Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 
for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second  hand  ClayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills* 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 


for  any  position  or  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  Clayworking 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of... 

The ... 

Clay=W  or  her. 


KATES 


For  all  transient  advertisement.,  sueb 
a.  ForSal.,**  "Wanted, "etc.,  tfe.  f*te 
ia  25  cent,  a  lin.  per  insertion*  Avert 
age  of  seven  word,  to  lin*.  Head  line 
eount.  a.  two  lines. 


The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest' 
Method  of  Securing  Ik  o  seal  to. 


HELICOID  SCREW  CONVEYOR  is  heavier  stronger  and  better  made  than 
any  other.  Requires  fewer  repairs — no  lapped  and  riveted  joints  to  come 
apart — flight  all  one  piece.  We  are  the  only  people  who  actually  roll  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flight  conveyor  by  either  the  hot  or  cold  rolling  process.  All  other 
steel  conveyors  have  sectional  flights.  Our  No.  34  Catalogue  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co  •  9  Western  L.  Chicago 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


Thoroughly  Equipped  Brick 
Plant  For  Sale. 

In  central  North  Carolina,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  state’s  capital,  a 
fully  equipped  modern  brick  plant,  with  140  acres  of  land  containing  an 
unlimited  supply  of  excellent  clay  which  makes  an  extra  hard-edge  brick,  is 
offered  for  sale  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  plant  is  located  on  a  spur  track  of  the  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY, 
and  also  adjoins  the  State  Central  Highway.  Several  of  the  state’s  most 
enterprising  and  rapidly  growing  cities  are  within  easy  shipping  distance, 
thus  good  markets  are  assured. 

Besides  a  full  equipment  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  two  fire  brick 
lined  and  floored,  down-draft,  round  kilns,  each  of  about  100,000  capacity, 
there  are  several  workmen’s  houses. 

Further  details,  price,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  File  32641-A 
and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Kailway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway,  New  York 

Gonsuillng  Engineers,  Glag  Specialists,  BricKoiogists 


Mechanical  Truckers  for  Conveying  Bricks  from 
Machine  to  Drying  Racks. 

Mechanical  Loaders  for  Handling-  Burnt  Bricks 
from  Kilns. 

Cable  Conveyors  for  All  Purposes. 

Improved  Brick  Drying  and  Burning  System. 
Complete  Clayworking  Plants  Designed  and  Built. 
Expert  Advice. 


$2.00 


$2.00 


UHE  CLA Y=WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


Cgfeir  JXE:  C£,7^6/^/rC>  44a 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  "  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 

Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 

p.ttl.  Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 

FiOHFOIi^,  Vfl. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  inortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  all  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

moo  mtianic  Paint  co„ 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pear!  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

PlGGipIfalfl!  64 S  “5 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Phillips  <s  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  M  aterial  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


surface  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  Bros.™? 

Indianapolis. 

HOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

VfINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 


'Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works.  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kim  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  Information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  "Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


ANY 

SIZE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wrs  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  ParKer-Russeii  mining  A  manulacliinng  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete, includingiron  work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  &  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E. 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 
USES . Henrich  RIes 

BRICKLAYING  . . 

. Owen  B.  Maginnls 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 


. . H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 


Alfred  Crossley 


BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 


KILN  RECORDS 


PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE 


Frank  B.  Gilbreath 


W.  D.  Richardson 


. C.  G.  Elliott 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 


TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE 


C.  G.  Elliott 


J.  J.  W.  Billingsley 


$5.00 


5.00 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


3.00 


1.00 


2.00 


1.60 


.28 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The 

ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


QY  V'  * 

'  ('1 

Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Cl  ay- Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Can  You  Afford 
to  Pay  Freight 

from  Spokane 

on  a  slip  superior  to  what 
you  have  been  using? 

If  so,  we  can  deliver  the 
goods  at 

Five  Dollars  a  Ton 

fob  Spokane. 

Corundum  Products  Co. 

Spokane,  Washington 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 


and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  10  Detroit,  Mich. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


CUTTING  WIRES 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS 


The  Webb  Wire  Works,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.: 

Gentlemen — We  are  in  receipt  of  sample  100  wires  sent 
us  several  days  ago.  They  are  proving  very  satisfactory 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  ship  us  by  American  or 
Wells  Fargo  Express,  5  gross  of  these  wires,  on  receipt  of 
which  we  will  mail  you  a  check  covering  the  amount  of 
both  shipments. 

Please  give  this  your  . prompt  attention  and  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Name  upon  request.) 


NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


4-4-7 


A  MASTER  MODEL 


OF  THE 


ROYAL 


$75==NO 

EXTRAS 


19  Exclusive  Features  Found  in  No 
Other  Standard  Typewriter. 

ONE  STANDARD  MODEL  for  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

One  Typewriter  That  Does  the 
Work  of  Several. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  c  lay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 
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w  MODERN  CLAY-  ^ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


20  Thousand 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 


YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC 

American  Process  Co 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE.  EVERY¬ 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St 
CHICAGO. 


C£>  Y1  b'-'lVO  -7C/~  SO. 
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Philadelphia  Branch 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

August  7,  1911. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

439  No.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sirs — 

It  gives  the  writer  pleasure  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  others  the  use  of  your  Pyrome¬ 
ters.  We  have  eight  of  them  in  use  at 
our  Winslow,  N.  J.,  factory,  where  we 
manufacture  only  “Iron-Spot”  Pace 
Bricks,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
accurate  temperature  readings  from  the 
commencement  to  the  finish  of  our  kiln 
burns.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
installation  of  your  system  several  years  ago  assisted  us  to  secure 
uniform  results  in  successive  burns.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  B.  AMES, 
Manager  Philadelphia  Branch. 


Multiple  Record 
Recording  Pyrometers 
Are  of  Value  in  CLAY  BURNING 

Read  This  Endorsement. 

Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co. 


If  of  Value  to  Others,  Why  Not  of  Value  to  You? 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 


Thwing  Instrument  Company 


439  N.  5th  St. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Why  Worry  About  Deliveries 


Any  driver  can  unload  in  one  minute 
without  damaging  the  brick  if  you  use 

The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon. 

They  slide  out  easily  in  a  nice  pile. 


Y ou  increase  the  capacity  of  each  team 
30  to  50%.  _ 

We  can  refer  you  to  users  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  who  handle  all  kinds  of  brick. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


•4 


OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^j-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  C4PNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

& 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Ffre 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machine* 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


J3F"Send  for  Circular  and  Prio* 
List. 

1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 


TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Cars 
Transfer 

and 
Dump 
Cars 
Turn¬ 
tables 
Switches 
and 

Trackage 

With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Bearing  and  Folding  Deck 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


REMARKABLE.  OFFER. 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post 

paid,  and  THE  CLAY- WORKER,  for  one  year,  l:  ' 

to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ” 


"POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Oid  Way 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Gandy  Elevator  Belt  Making  Good 


Omega  Mining  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  writes:  “Have  used  one  of  your  8-ply, 
16-inch  belts  as  a  tailing-elevator  belt  for  over  a  year  of  hard,  continuous 
service.  It  has  given  entire  satisfaction.” 

It’s  the  same  story  with 


The  GANDY  BELT 


wherever  used.  Made  of  an  extra  heavy  special  weave  Cotton  Duck,  the 
Gandy  Belt  is  making  good  everywhere,  both  in  length  of  service  and 
kind  of  service.  It  is  displacing  leather  beltihg  on  a  service  basis,  and, 
besides,  costs  only  about  one-third  as  much.  Write  today  for  samples 
and  full  information. 


THE  GANDY  BELTING  CO 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

New  York  Office,  88-90  Reade  St. 
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The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering1  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING ”  Free. 


I 

I 


I 

I 


A  TURNTABLE  THAT  TURNS 


I 

I 


The  “Universal”  Serpentine 
Track  Turntables  will  overcome 
all  your  turntable  trouble  and 
expense. 


I 


LET  US  PROVE  IT. 


Write  for  further  information 
and  Green  Book  to  the 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Send  for  catalogues 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


Improved  Elevating  &  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE,. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg  ;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  New  Orleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  A  ve.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  JamesSt.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 
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AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots.Cooking  Ware. 
Stoneware,  Etc. 


YOU  CAN  INCREASE 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR  AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IE  YOU  IN  STALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 


BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.CO. 

GOEBEL  BLDG.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CLAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 


IF  BRICK  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

are  ever  displaced,  it  will  be  because  of  the  economical  production  of  inferior 
substitutes. 

Economical  production  is  only  a  question  of  correct  engineering-  and 
equipment  applied  to  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing  brick  and  other 
clay  products. 

We  are  experts  in  the  handling  of  clay  products  propositions  from  the 
clay  deposit  to  loading  the  finished  wares. 

We  inspect  properties,  analyze  raw  materials,  design,  equip,  construct 
and  set  plants  in  operation  and  organize  the  working  forces  along  lines  to 
bring  cost  down  and  quality  up. 

Seeco  Systems  Secure  Success  in  old  plants  as  well  as  new. 

Watch  this  space  for  announcements. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

(Incorporated) 

TIFFIN,  OHIO 

S=E=E-CO  SYSTEMS  SECURE  SUCCESS 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
ages  are  filled  with  rules  and  bints  for  his  foremen  and 
ricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


Kpflent  and  Suspended  Plulieis 

the  distinguishing  nQV  DAMQ 
feature  of  our  UllI  iHIlO 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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The  BUHRER  KILN 

and  DRYER . 

with  FAN  DRAUGHT 

already  in  operation  throughout  Europe  and  in  South  India  and 
Africa,  yields  far  the  greatest  output  in  first-class  goods,  such  as  all 
kinds  of  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Lime  and  Cement,  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time,  with  great  economy  of  fuel,  the  waste  heat  being  used  either 
for  drying  or  foreheating. 

Youghal,  Co.  Cork,  30th  April,  1912. 

J.  BUHRER,  Esq. ,  Constance,  Germany: 

Dear  Sir— Your  Instructor-Burner  is  leaving  here  tomorrow,  having  completed  his  work,  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  under  his  instructions  our  burners  have  done  remarkably  well. 

On the  last  burning  round  of  our  new  16-Chamber  BuhrerKiln  he  made  a  further  fuel  test  and  we  are 
much  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  results  are  very  much  below  your  guaranty  of  160  kilo’s  per  1,000 
bricks,  and  the  output  is  considerably  in  excess  of  your  estimate.  The  actual  figures  are  as  follows,  viz.: 
The  bricks  set  in  kiln  contained  1 1  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  the  burning  was  at  the  rate  of  32,800  bricks 
per  24  hours.  Coal  consumption  was  92  kilo’s  or  208  lbs.  per  1,000.  The  temperature  in  kiln  was  1830  degs. 
Fah.  The  heating  value  of  coalnsed  was  11.680  B.  T.  U. 

The  burned  bricks  taken  from  the  kiln  were  first-class  in  every  respect. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  your  Instructor-Burner  carried  out  his  work,  which  was 
in  everv  way  creditable  to  himself  and  the  firm  he  represents.  Yours  faithfully, 

3  3  For  the  YOUGHAL  &  MONARD  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Signed)  I.  R.  Smyth,  Managing  Director. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Smyth  has  been  making  inspection  trips  in  England  and  Germany  to  find  out  the 
best  kiln  before  he  decided  to  erect  a  Buhrer-Fan-Draught-Kiln. 

JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU,  at  Constance,  Germany 


402  Buhrer  Fans  are 
working  Buhrer  Kilns 
and  Dryers  with  a  total 
annual  output  of  about 
1695  Million  Bricks  and 
Tiles. 

Write  for 

more  information  to 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ELWOOD 

PRESS 

Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 

WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  ECONOMY,  OPERATION 
AND  QUALITY  OF  MATE¬ 
RIAL  TURNED  OUT 

The  American  Ring  Pulverizer 

is  a  decided  success  for  lime  manu¬ 
facturers.  Operators  who  are  us¬ 
ing  this  pulverizer  strongly  in¬ 
dorse  it  for  pulverizing  sandstone, 
gravel,  limestone,  brick  bats,  ore, 
manganese  ore,  coke,  pyrite  iron 
ore,  oyster  shell,  quartz,  shale  and 
clay,  etc. 


Built  for  Small,  Medium  and  Large  User. 

This  Pulverizer  is  made  in  six  sizes  to  accommodate  every  one  who  has  a  crushing  and  pulverizing  problem. 
Materials  of  a  refractory  nature  can  be  fed  into  the  machine  in  three-inch  to  six-inch  cubes  and  smaller.  All 
crushing  and  grinding  parts  are  made  of  best  Manganese  Steel,  and  every  user  praises  the  strength  and  durability 
of  the  American  Pulverizer.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  low,  and  the  improved  principles  of  design  produce  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation.  Every  user  of  pulverizing  machinery  should  make  an  investigation. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  COMPANY 

E,.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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PATENT  HAND  PRESS 


Our  Patent  Hand  Power  Dry  Press  is 
used  very  extensively  for  manufacturing 
ornamental  bricks  as  it  can  easily  be  fitted 
with  molds  to  make  the  different  designs. 
This  Press  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Bricks  made  on  this 
press  are  equal  in  hardness  and  density  to 
those  made  on  a  steam  power  press. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  dry 
press  machinery  and  brickyard  supplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Avenues, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
London,  Eng. 


Above  shows  the  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer 
loading  common  brick.  Can  be  used  also  for  face 
or  fancy  brick,  paving  brick,  cement  or  concrete 
blocks,  building  and  drain  tile,  etc.,  without  injury. 


Make  Your 
Brick  Plant 
Up  to  Date 


— easily  done  by  putting  in  a 
system  of  Mathews  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyers. 

— This  method  of  handling  your 
brick  from  kilns  into  cars 
will  make  you  independent 
of  your  wheeling  gang,  and 
enable  you  to  keep  up  with 
rush  orders  the  entire  sea¬ 
son — besides — 

— Saves  labor. 

— Saves  time. 

- — Saves  pay-roll  expense. 

— Saves  brick, 

— Saves  worry  and  annoyance. 
— Use  any  kind  of  labor. 

— Load  in  stormy  weather. 

— Eliminates  expense  of  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  laying  runways. 

Now  used  by  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  brick  manufacturers  and 
orders  coming  in  every  day. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices  and 
complete  information.  Decide 
at  once  and  save  its  cost  this 
season.  It  will  pay  you  a  big 
profit  in  years  to  come. 


DON’T  BURN 


UP  ALL  YOUR  PROFITS 


We  know  you  have  scratched  your  head  for  lo!  these 
many  years  trying  to  find  a  way  to  reduce  your  fuel  cost,  but 
have  not  solved  the  problem.  We  can  do  it  for  you  by  means  of  the 


UNDERWOOD  PATENTED  PROCESS 


OF  RURNING  PRODUCER  GAS 


IN  UPDRAFT  AND  DOWNDRAFT  KILNS 


We  apply  this  new  wonderful  system  successfully  and  economically  to  the  kilns 
already  built  on  the  yard  or  to  new  ones  as  they  arein  stalled,  and  thus  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  very  slight  outlay  for  investment  to — 


Diminish  your  burning  cost  materially,  reduce  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  burning,  save  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and  get  a  more  uniformly 
hard  burned  product  than  is  possible  in  any  direct  fired  periodic  kiln. 


It  can  be  applied  to  the  burning  of  any  kind  of  clay  ware,  and  has  many  eco¬ 
nomical  features,  a  full  description  of  which  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


THE  UNDERWOOD  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Address  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  to 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Exclusive  Selling  Agents 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  JUSTICE 


Radiated 


Radiation  and  Waste 


PRODUCTS  DRYERS 
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ARE  DRYERS 
OF 

PERFORMANCE 


They  will  successfully  dry  a  greater  variety  of  clays  and  produce  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  perfectly  dried  ware  with  less  cost  for  fuel  than  any  other.  Their  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  merit  are  attractively  recited  in  our  catalog,  which  we  will  gladly  mail  on 
request. 


Meco  Straight  Track  Rollers  and  Curved  Track  Sheaves 


63  £3 


£8.  $3 


A 
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Are  an  effective  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  power  required  to 
handle  cars  from  the  clay  or 
shale  bank.  They  are  substan¬ 
tially  built  and  true  running. 
They  prevent  cable  cutting  the 
ties  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
Hoist.  Let  us  send  you  one  on 
trial.  Once  installed  you  will 
feel  as  others  do  who  are  using 
them,  that  they  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  them. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


r  Selling  Agents 


The  F#te  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
The  E|  wood  Dry  Press 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


DAYTON,  OHIO, 
U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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C.  <5  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Write  us  for  prices  on 

Self  Striking  Soft  Mud  and  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 


THE  POTTS  HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE 

is  just  what  we  say  it  is  (SELF  STRIKING)  and  has  been  used  as  a 
a  Self  Striking  Machine  for  the  last  7  years. 

The  ONLY  machine  that  will  STAND  the  WEAR  and  TEAR 
for  years  with  no  sign  of  PRAYING  OUT. 

This  machine  has  the  only  succeseful  press  and  that  is  the  out¬ 
side.  (Ask  the  user  of  an  inside  press  he  will  tell  you,  and  show  you 
the  faults  with  the  inside  press.) 

Tempering  shaft  makes  two  revolutions  to  each  mold  filled. 

ALE  GEARS  WELL  GUARDED. 

ALL  GEARS  STEEL  AND  SEMI-STEEL. 

Weight  of  machine  16,000  lbs. 

Weight  is  placed  where  most  needed. 


We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Machinery  and  Supplies,  such  as  Barrows,  Trucks,  Clay  Cars, 
Sand  Dryers,  Molds,  Clay  Feeders,  Elevators,  Granulators,  Mould  Sanders,  Mould  Washers, 

Dump  Trucks,  Disintegrators  and  Shaker  Grate  Bars. 


Style  “B”J Winding  Drum 


Bottom  Dump  Car 


Style  “P”  Disintegrator 


St\  le  “A”  Mould  Sander 


Single  Geared  Pug  Mill  Double  Geared  Pug  Mill 

READ  THIS  LETTER  FROM  THE  COLLINGWOOD  BRICK  CO, 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ^)c^-  l^th,  1912.. 

Gentlemen — Your  favor  of  the  lGth  duly  received.  We  have  used  the  Potts  Brick  Machines 
for  the  past  twenty  years  and  are  pleased  to  testify  that  they  have  given  the  very  best  of  results. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  your  machine  to  anyone  contemplating  the  purchase  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  "  Yours  respectfully,  THE  COLLINGWOOD  BRICK  CO. 

W.  A.  Howell,  Sec. 


Mule  Truck 


Side  Dump  Car 


Hand  Mould 


Machine  Mould 


Double  Deck  Truck 


No.  2  Wheelbarrow 


Write  us  and  let 
us  know 
'  your  wants. 


C.  <S  A.  POTTS  6  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

'■  '  y-  -  •  "  •••'■•  ■  V.  . 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


We  have  it 
if  it’s 
to  be  had. 
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BRICK  MACHINE.S 

The  Duhe 
The  Monarch 
The  Quaker 


Mold  Sanders 


Disintegrators 


Molds 


Trucks 


At  the  midsummer 
season,  when  you  are 
unexpectedly  in  need  of 
something,  wire  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  for  quotations;  we  will  wire 


and  Barrows 

equipped  with  the  celebrated 
Wellington  End  Roller  Bearings 
(at  each  end  of  axle.) 


Crushers 

Pugmills 

Cars 


Hoists 


DETAIL  OF 
END  ROLLER 
BEARING 


STEEL  SLAT  BARROW 


EXTRA  HEAVY  BURNT  BRICK  BARROW 


ROLLER  BEARING  BRICK  BARROW 


reply  and  serve  you  quick. 


SPRING  BRICK  BARROW 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  been  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

i 

Price  -  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  ®  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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PROSPERITY,  in  her  carefully  chosen 
paths,  has  seen  fit  the  present  season  to 
smile  more  than  has  been  her  wont  upon 
the  faithful  Clayworker.  The  season  has 
been  filled  with  business;  the  profits  reaped 
have  surpassed  the  realizations  of  any  previous 
year,  and  the  plant  that  has  not  been  working 
steadily  on  profitable  orders  has  only  its  own 
methods  and  inactivity  to  blame.  From  every 
corner  we  hear  the  most  optimistic  reports; 
the  “horn  of  plenty”  has  been  upturned  into 
the  lap  of  the  clay  trades,  and  the  golden  fruits 
of  honest  labor  are  reaching  deserving  hands. 

And,  yet,  we  stand  only  upon  the  threshold ; 
just  ahead  Opportunity  is  beckoning  to  us — 
urging  us  to  prepare  for  still  greater  things. 
The  present  prosperous  season  is  but  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  era  promising  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  clay  trades.  A  marked  par¬ 
tiality  is  being  shown  toward  clay  products  for 
constructive  purposes — a  partiality  that  is 
growing  surely  and  steadily  from  day  to  day. 
This  interest  will  not  wane,  for  the  builders 
are  becoming  educated.  They  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  rapid  deterioration  of  wood; 
they  have  witnessed  the  failures  of  concrete. 
Likewise,  they  have  seen  the  staunch  old  brick 
defy  wind,  storm,  fire  and  water.  They  have 
profited  by  these  observations;  they  have  been 


thev  are 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 
The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


convinced  of  the  superiority  of  clay 
becoming  its  enthusiastic  advocates. 

The  coming  years  hold  limitless  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  Clayworker  who  is  prepared  to 
meet  them  ;  and  it  will  be  the  progressive  fel¬ 
low  who  keeps  pace  with  the  modern  advance¬ 
ments  in  methods  of  manufacture  who  will  be 
on  the  ground  floor;  he  will  be  lifting  the  lucre 
from  Dame  Fortune’s  handbag  while  the 
plodder,  the  fellow  who  is  never  prepared,  will 
be  rubbing  his  eyes  and  trying  to  figure  what 
it  is  all  about. 

Have  you  ever  looked  over  your  plant  and 
considered  what  is  to  be  done  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  growing  demand  for  your  prod¬ 
ucts?  Aren’t  there  some  places  that  ought  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  some  new 
machinery?  Sure,  there  are!  Some  of  these 
days  you  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
more  orders  than  you  can  take  care  of ;  you’ll 
be  forced  to  turn  a  couple  of  them  down  and 
will  probably  lose  more  than  enough  business 
in  a  day  or  two  to  pay  for  the  equipment  you 
already  need  so  badly.  View  the  situation 
squarely,  unblinkingly.  Ascertain  where  you 
are  weak.  Then  give  Raymond  service  and 
Raymond  machines  the  task  of  placing  your 
plant  in  preparation  for  handling  the  clay 
products  boom  that  is  already  on  its  way  to 
your  community. 
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The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  'Builders  of  CiayWorking Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


YOU  know  it  was  Franklin  who  said:  “Do 
not  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can  do 
today.”  He  knew  there  was  wisdom  in 
those  words,  and  yet  we  don’t  believe  he  real¬ 
ized  the  worlds  of  meaning  they  held  for  future 
generations. 


TO  the  Clayworker  Franklin’s  words  would  be:  “Why  dost  thou  put  thy 
costly  fuel  into  the  wasteful  dryer  and  kiln,  when  by  the  investment  of 
a  few  paltry  dollars  thou  couldst  save  thousands?  The  Raymond  Me¬ 
tallic  Radiation  Dryer  and  the  Raymond  Producer  Gas  Fired  Continuous  Kiln 
will  reduce  thy  fuel  bills  more  than  half  and  will  so  enhance  thy  bank  account 
that  the  Banker  will  treat  thee  with  great  respect.  In  a  few  short  years  thy 
savings  will  more  than  recompense  thee  for  the  dollars  thou  hast  spent  for 
these  modern  appliances,  and  thou  and  thy  family  will  be  able  to  enjoy  many 
more  of  this  world’s  comforts  and  pleasures.  Therefore,  I  beseech  thee,  tarry 
not  in  the  ranks  of  the  wasteful,  but  write  today  for  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  those  things  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee.  Either  the  Dryer  or  the 
Kiln  will  help  thee,  but  both  will  help  thee  more.” 


The  Raymond  Patented 

Metallic  Radiation  Dryer 


Benjamin  Franklii 
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^as  a  Wise  Old  Owl 


HE  was  America’s  first  real  economist.  He  advised  the  colonists  against 
wasteful  ways  and  sought  to  lead  them  along  the  paths  of  frugality.  He 
believed  in  “waste  not,  want  not,”  that  the  waste  of  time,  labor,  fuel 
or  material  was  a  sin  against  Nature  and  against  the  individual. 

We  sometimes  wish  that  Brother  Benjamin  could  visit  this  old  world  today. 
We  wonder  what  he  would  think  of  the  carelessness  tolerated  in  modern  man¬ 
ufacturing — what  he  would  say  of  the  uselessly  wasteful  methods  employed  by 
thousands  of  Clayworkers  in  drying  and  burning  their  products.  Wouldn’t  he 
be  horrified,  to  say  the  least?  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  be  humiliated 
to  know  that  the  lessons  he  taught  a  century  and  a  half  ago  had  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  impressed  upon  posterity.  Neither  do  we  doubt  that  he  would  im¬ 
mediately  endeavor  to  teach  the  Clayworker  the  error  of  the  non-progressive 
ways  of  drying  and  burning  and  to  find  some  means  of  helping  him  out  of  his 
predicament. 

Franklin’s  solution  would  not  be  far  off,  for  the  things  he  would  select 
would  bear  the  name  of  “Raymond’’ — the  name  that  stands  for  all  that’s  best 
and  modern  in  the  clayworking  world. 
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The  “Berg”  Dry  Pres: 

The  Model  of  Simplicity — Strength — Accessibility 

All  working  parts  above  the  clay  line. 

Molds  quickly  and  easily  changed. 

Instantaneous  adjustment  of  the  plungers. 

Three  distinct  pressures — no  granulated 
surfaces  or  centers  and  no  soft  ends. 

Brick  under  pressure  during  its  movement 
in  the  mold,  resulting  in  a  thorough 
polish. 

Economical  in  power  requirements. 

Shipped  in  one  piece,  ready  to  be  placed 
on  foundation. 


Do  You 
Need 
Help? 


We  have  a  Free  Employment  Bureau  which  is  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  any  manufacturer  needing  help,  or  any  superin¬ 
tendent  or  foreman  wanting  a  position.  If  we  can  aid  you 
we  will  willingly  do  it.  Write  us  your  needs. 


Do  You 
Want 
WorK? 
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Raymond  Equal  Roll  Crushers 

are  rapidly  taking  their  places  in 
plants  where  large  quantities  and 
quality  of  product  are  demanded. 

TheClayworker  appreciates  themas- 
sive  construction  and  dependability 
of  this  Crusher  and  its  ability  to  do  an 
immense  amount  of  work  while  run¬ 
ning  at  high  speeds.  It  supplies  a 
need  that  has  long  been  felt  in  the 
clay  plant. 

In  building  this  machine  we  have 
left  off  every  unnecessary  part,  thus 
reducing  the  possibility  of  breakage; 
yet  every  feature  hasbeen  added  that 
helps  make  the  Raymond  Equal  Roll 
Crusher  the  Favorite  wherever  used. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  working  Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

- — - 
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THE,  CLAY=WORKLR’S 


POCKE.T  KIT. 

Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

1.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Y ard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN. 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First=Class  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASILY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PLIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


J  Great  Premium  Offer. 

This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 

Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
KIT  and  The  Clay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop-Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc.  w. 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  To  The  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Belts, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay  “Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY-WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued, 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $....„ 


Name . . .  " 

Postoffice . . . .  •  •  o  . 

Street  and  Number.  ....  .  o...ooo..oo«« 
County . .  State  .  .  .  «o*o*9>0«0 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  *‘Mentz”  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 

THE  G.  B.  MENTZ  GO. 

Walllclll,  N.  V. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 
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Repeat  Orders  Our  Best 

Evidence, 

The  Deckman— Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in¬ 
stalled  a  Dunn  cutter  in  their  Collin  wood,  Ohio,  plant  in  1912  and 
have  now  placed  an  order  for  their  Carrollton,  Ohio,  plant. 

The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
installed  their  first  cutter  in  December,  1912,  in  their  smaller  plant 
and  have  now  placed  an  order  for  another  cutter  for  their  large  plant. 


This  should  be  Sufficient  Proof  as  to  the 
Merit  of  Wire=Cut=Lug  Blochs  and  the 
Cutter  Used  in  Their  Manufacture. 

DOES  THIS  INTEREST  YOU? 

If  so,  write  at  once. 


Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co. 


Conneaut,  Ohio. 


Patented  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  m&King  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  rood  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50 


$4.10 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 


3.75 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.50 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Motor  .  3.00 

Pearson’s  .  1.50 


5.00 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value . $8.00 


CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Outing .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 


Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Dealers’  Record .  LOO 

Cosmopolitan  .  1.50 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Collier’s .  5.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


Value . $10.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.00 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Etude .  1.50 

American  .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Uncle  Remus .  1.50 

Ladies’  World . 50 

Modern  Priscilla .  1.00 


Value . $4.50 


OUR  PRICE 


$7.85 


3.25 


8.50 


6.10 


3.70 


5.35 


3.55 


3.15 
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OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Lippincott’s .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50  $4.25 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00  7.35 

Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50  3.75 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50  5.00 

Value . $6.50 

/ 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00  4.35 

Value . $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50  3.75 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50  3.75 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00  9.75 

Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.50  3.95 

Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

American .  1.50  3.65 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00  5.95 

Value .  $6.00 


OUR  PRICK 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

Travel .  3.00  $6.25 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Independent .  3.00 

American  Boy .  1.00  4.50 

Value .  $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 

American .  1.50  5.30 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Dealers’ Record .  1.00  3.15 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50  3.70 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine  1.00  2  00 

Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  7.00 

Value . $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Workeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 


i 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 


With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

R.ecord  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor« 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO.. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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Every  Buyer  of  New  Haven  Machines  a 

Satisfied  User 

The  “New  Vertical”  Brick  Machine  is  the  most  substantial 
Upright  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machine  in  the  world. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  supplies  including 


Pug  Mills, 

Coal  Crushers, 
Clay  Elevators, 
Winding  Drums, 

Tempered  Steel 
Brick  Strikes, 

Clay  Cars, 

Brick  Trucks, 


Stamp  Mills, 
Freight 
Elevators, 
Friction 
Clutches, 
Clutch  Pulleys, 
Revolving 
Dump  Tables. 


“NEW  HAVEN”  VERTICAL  BRICK  MACHINE.. 

In  fact  we  can  furnish  machinery  of  the  most  improved  modern 
construction  for  brick  manufactories  of  any  capacity.  Competent 
workmen  are  employed  in  every  department,  hence  we  can  guarantee 
our  machinery  to  be  well  made  and  capable  of  performing  the  work 
for  which  it  was  designed. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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CLAY  CRUSHERS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Crushers.  We  build  all  kinds  and 
sizes— Conical  ,  Straight,  and  Beaded  Roll  Crushers,  Com= 
pound  Crushers,  Disintegrators  and  Dry  Pans. 

We  make  the  rolls  with  removable  shells  and  we  make 
the  shells  of  a  special  hard  and  durable  material,  which 
compared  on  a  basis  of  cost,  outwears  manganese  steel  or 
anything  else. 


But  Crushers  are  only  a  small  part  of  our  line — We  also  build 

Brick  Machines,  Drain  Tile  Machines,  Automatic  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Granulators,  Hoists,  Conveyors,  Etc. 

GET  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG . 

H.  BREWER  &  CO.  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Steele  Single  Geared  Machines 


No.  4.  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

We  have  persistently  advocated  single  geared  machines  for  years.  Others  are  now 
coming  to  it.  The  record  of  our  No.  4  has  had  no  small  influence  in  this.  Main  gear 
must  be  large  however  to  get  the  leverage. 

For  instance,  one  of  our  customers  using  one  of  our  No.  4  Machines  with  Pug  Mill,  Dis¬ 
integrator,  Hoisting  Drum,  etc.,  and  using  our  system  of  air  drying,  has  made  the  third 
year  12  million  brick  with  a  total  repair  expense  of  about  two  cents  a  thousand, 

We  build  the  only  End  Cutter  that  will  cut  straight  and  on  edge. 

J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


STEELE’S  END  AND  SIDE-CUT  CUTTING  TABLES. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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An  experience  of  over  20  years  is  back  of 
BONNOT  Machinery.  There  is  no  charge 
for  that — but  you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 


We  build  Auger  Brick  Machines  in  capacity  from  20,000  to  125,000  daily  output; 
combined  Pug  Mills  and  Brick  Machines  of  the  same  capacity,  automatic  cutting 
tables  having  decided  advantages.  Also  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Represses,  Screens,  Etc. 


CUTS  BRICK  WITHIN  18  INCHES  OF  DIE.  CAPACITY  10,000  BRICK  PER  HOUR. 

NO  FRICTION  OR  OTHER  AGGRAVATIONS. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  Face  Brick 

This  Rotary  Cutter  has 


TWO  DECIDED  ADVANTAGES. 


FIRST: — It  cuts  brick  within  30  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die  so  that  there  is  no 
long  bar  of  clay  to  push  and  swell  your  column  or  spoil  the  shape. 

SECOND: — The  center  fastening  for  cutting  wire  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  shearing 
cut  entirely  through  the  column  and  not  finish  with  a  straight  or  vertical  cut  as  some 
rotary  cutters  do. 


m 

L  fck'.M  ih 
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ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 
Especially  adapted  for  making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Get  our  No.  20  Catalogue,  just  issued,  describing  a  full  line  of  Brick 
Machinery. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic 
Cutting  Tables,  Repress,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators, 
Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg.,  CANTON  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


See  ad  on  page  367. 


Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
end  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


-i 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13*4  in.  by  7j4  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour  18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage  ^ 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 


Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 

V**  •  '2r.  .  f 
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Oregon  Street,  Hiawatha,  Kansas.  Brick  pavement  filled  with  Barrett's  Paving  Pitch 


Waterproof — Permanent — Satisfactory 


ENGINEERS,  contractors  and  municipal  officers  all  over  the  country 
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BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Philadelphia 

Gncinnati 


New  York 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 

Seattle 


Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 


Birmingham 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  aU 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost  of 
upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 
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Iritis 
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We  also  manu= 
facture  a  complete 
line  of 

Boilers,  Engines, 
Feed  Water 
Heaters, 
Tanks, 

Air  Receivers 
and  other  power 
plant  equipment. 


Send  for  ’Bulletins . 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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“M”  Special  Brick  or  Hollow  Ware  Machine 


. 

- 

- 

For  compactness,  strength  and  general  ability,  this  machine  can  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  single  machine.  It  is  very  heavily  built  throughout*  and  if  a  com- 
bined  machine  is  not  desired,  your  very  best  consideration  is  due  this  most  excellent 
machine.  The  gears  are  all  cut  steel  and  run  in  oil.  Can  be  furnished  for  either 
brick  or  hollow  ware,  and  give  the  best  possible  service  in  well  prepared  clay.  If 
you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 


Plymouth,  Ohio 


A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  BIake=McFaII  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

STHE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Workkb. 


Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table 


Plymouth,  Ohio 


A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  BIake=McFaII  Building:,  Portland,  Oregfon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgjeway,  Eastern  Representative,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Automatic  Table  for  Multiple  Cutting  of  Hollow  Ware 


The  Table  that  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  brick  table  made.  It  gives  an  absolute  down  cut,  and  a  fine  quality  of 
ware,  with  the  least  worry  and  expense.  If  you  need  a  good  brick  table,  ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  this  one. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 


V  * 
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October,  1913 
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We  Manufacture  a  Complete  Line  of 


BRICK  MACHINERY 

And  MaKe  a  Specialty  of  Equipping  Yards. 


Extra  Heavy  Burnt  BricK  Barrow 
Price  $7.50 
The  Best  One  Made 

Stock  size  of  wheel,  20  inches  diameter. 
(If  wanted,  18  inches. ) 


Our  Direct  Driven  Self=Contained  Winding 
Drum  is  a  Labor=Saver. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information  address 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


tt 


LAKEWOOD  1 

For  All  Industries. 


CARS’’ 


Dump  Cars,  Dryer  Cars  and  Rack  Cars 


General  Construction 

The  Lakewood  Two  Way  Dump  Car 
No.  241  is  the  strongest  and  most  easily 
operated  car  built.  It  is  built  of  steel,  well 
braced,  equipped  with  heavy  chilled  wheels 
and  self-adjusting  bearings.  The  rounded 
frame  prevents  the  cars  locking  when  mak¬ 
ing  short  curves  if  two  or  more  cars  are  op¬ 
erated  together. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

555  W.  Quincy  St.,  Chicago  2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York  1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St.,  Quebec 


;  V’-" 

'  -  — -,jj| 

Lakewood  Two=Way  Dump  Car 
No.  241 — Upright  Position 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 


NOVEMBER,  1913 


PLUTO  SPRINGS  PAVILION,  FRENCH  LICK,  IND. 


Largest  of  the  Three  Red  Tile  Roofed  Pavilions  Protecting  the  Famous  Springs.  A 
Feature  the  Delegates  to  the  Face  Brick  Conventions  Will  Enjoy  During 
Their  Stay  There  December  10th,  11th  and  12th. 


Published  Monthly  by  - 

T.A.E^NDALL*  5?  CO.  indianapous. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 


table  of  contents 

Page  554 


BUYERS’  READY  REFERENCE  LIST 

Pages  491,  493,  495  and  496 


INDEX  TO  ADS 
Page  561 
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FREIGHT  RATES  ON  BRICK 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  AT  PRESENT  AND  CHANGES  AND 
ADVANCES  PROPOSED  BY  THE  RAILROADS. 

Schedules  of  rates  from  and  to  any  set  of  points  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Lent  Traffic  Company,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Every  brick  shipper  should  have  this  information  for  his 
guidance  and  protection. 

Know  your  own  rates;  what  they  are  likely  to  be,  and 
what  your  competitor  pays.  Write  the  LENT  TRAFFIC 
COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  stating  your  wants. 


RATES  SUPPLIED  AT  NOMINAL  COST. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 

ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc. ,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 


MUELLER 

1436  Macklind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks) 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb, 
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Better  install  a  Bonnot  Equipment  now 
— you  will  eventually — and  thereby  for¬ 
get  your  machinery  troubles  for  good 


We  make  a  full  line  of  machines  for  the  stiff  mud  process — Brick 
Machines,  both  auger  and  combined ;  Pug  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  Automatic  and  Hand  Cutters,  Represses,  Screens,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Pug  Mill  Feeders,  etc.  All  are  built  of  standard  parts, 
and  all  parts  are  readily  accessible. 


Constant,  Satisfactory  Service  and  Maximum  Capacity 


No.  17  Hollow- Ware  Machine 


A  specimen  of  the  best  to  be  had  in  modern  construction  and 
painstaking  design;  of  superior  materials;  all  wearing  parts  easily 
accessible. 


See  Catalog  No.  20  for  Details. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


CANTON,  OHIC 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  594  and  595, 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

f  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

f  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

If  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

f  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

^  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

f  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

^  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

S/WIING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  217-E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Dept.  D 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  7VYFG. 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  Ths  Cut-Wobko. 


Bricfy  Proverb  Series. 


as  it  could  and  should  be  dried, 
if  your  dryer  isn’ t  a  ‘  ‘  Your 
Clay ”  Dryer. 

Your  clay  has  “individual¬ 
ity”  and  requires  a  dryer 
which  “understands”  it — one 
so  designed  and  constructed 
as  to  “bring  out  its  best  qual¬ 
ities.” 


Rodgers 
Waste  Heat 
Dryers 

are  built  with  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  clay  they 
will  be  required  to  dry. 

With  a  Rodgers  Waste 
Heat  ‘  ‘  Your  Clay '  ’  Dryer  you 
could  haul  your  clay  to  the 
dryer  and  it  would  be  dried, 
as  it  should  be  dried,  with 
every  best  quality  brought 
out. 

With  your  clay  you  need  a 
‘  ‘  Your  Clay ’  ’  Dryer. 


That  our  efforts  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Clayworkers  of  the  country 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  the  LEADERS  in  America  in  the  Design¬ 
ing  of  Complete  Plants  and  the  installing  of  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  Street  CH 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 


BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting1  Tables. 
(See  Cutting:  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg'.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler, 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Mcllroy  Belting  Co.,  The 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving) 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marlon  Brick  Works. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Onio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Becutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfrtd. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 
Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Rieketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hesslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chamoers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co ,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  El  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Fngr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co..  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons.  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  493.) 
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CL>  7l  t/—WO  s<*J~  >2 


NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND=LIME  BRICK. 

Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 


: 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


SoM  by  the  C,  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  I  PSD. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


corf 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Dryer  Cara. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  A  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckla  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagie  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Damp  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 


Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 
Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Purnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Peed  Water  Heaters. 
American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Hilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


(Continued  on  Page  495.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


“We  would  build  better. 
But  we  can't. 

“We  could  build  cheaper. 
But  we  won't.'' 


Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 

Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  • 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co. ,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


L-ir  dD - O  cm 

Established-is^ 


Send  for  catalog. 


^APlin-RICE-CL  q 

^KRON,OHIO-UoS.M 


Mention  Tiie  Ci.ay-Worker. 
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Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STANDARD  SIZELS 

Type  0,  18  Tons,  5/s  yard  dipper;  capacity  100  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons,  yk  yard  dipper;  capacity  150  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons,  lyi  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons,  yard  dipper;  capacity  125  M  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 
Type  3,  40  Tons,  1%  yard  dipper;  capacity  250  M  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons,  1%  yard  dipper;  capacity  200  M  brick  for  difficult  shales. 

The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  fireman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 


Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  field  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 


WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Hollow  Partition  Tile. 
Evens  &  Howard,  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R 

Insurance. 

Campbell  &  Randall. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Iiocomotlves. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft, 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Bails  and  Bailway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.;  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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PRESS  BRICK 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

TheHest  and  Most  ‘Practical 
and  for  jilt  Capacities . 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Bldg.,  SI.  Louis,  Bio. 


Lieber’s  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


Long  Distance 
’Phone 

Bell,  Main  235. 


88°*? 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
The  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 
Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Durlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Slips. 

Corundum  Products  Co. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Auto  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co..  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 
Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 


the  distinguishing  feature 


of 


our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRT  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  3. 


Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  Auger  Machine. 

Why  Westinghouse  Individual  Motor 

Drive  is  the  Most  Economical  for  Your  Plant 

Figure  1  shows  the  machinery  layout  of  a  building 
brick  plant  which  has  been  changed  from  steam  to  elec¬ 
tric  drive.  The  motors  were  substituted  directly  for  the 
engines,  the  old  shafting  and  belts  being  retained. 

Figure  2,  the  load  curve,  emphasizes  the  advan¬ 
tages  obtained  by  the  fact  that  the  motors  can  be  easily 
started  or  shut  down,  and  that  when  shut  down  they 
involve  no  power  expense  whatever. 

Figure  3  gives  the  power  required  for  producing 
brick  and  shows  the  losses  which  might  have  been  avoided  if 
individual  drive,  i.  e.,  a  separate  motor  for  each  ma¬ 
chine,  had  been  used.  The  friction  loss  with  no  ma¬ 
terial  going  through  the  plant  is  62  kilowatts,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  this  being  due  to  line  shafting, 
belts  and  extra  bearings.  Were  individual  motor  drive 
used  ab^ut  three-fourths  of  this  continuous  and  unnec- 
sary  loss  would  have  been  avoided. 

When  you  equip  your  plant  with  Westinghouse 
motors,  Westinghouse  specialists  in  the  motor  drive  of 
clayworking  plants  will  assist  you  in  their  selection 
and  in  laying  out  your  plant,  so  that  you  will  be 
assured  of  the  most  economical  and  reliable  drive. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 


Mention  Th3  Clay-Worker. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y*-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co, 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


CO-OPERATIVE. 


RESPONSIBLE.  CONSERVATIVE. 


Fire  insurance  on  clayworking  plants  exclusively. 

Are  you  the  “Clay  Manufacturer”  who  has,  during  the  life  of  his  plant, 
paid  for  fire  insurance,  in  premiums 

$27,594.00 

with  no  FIRE  LOSSES,  NO  RETURNS? 

This  is  a  Business  Waste. 

A  membership  in  the  Bureau  would  give  you  fire  insurance  protection 
at  ACTUAL  COST. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  list  of  our  members,  which  includes 
many  of  the  largest  clayworking  concerns  in  the  country. 

We  can  accept  satisfactory  lines  on  eligible  plants. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


C WO  1M& 
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HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection,  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

undress  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretory,  830-834  BrolRertiood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  Bfilo 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS  1 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Yitrified  Sfiaie  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks.  1 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50 ;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00.  f 

PA^BUILDINa  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  FOUNDATIOT^1^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company,  £ 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed  T 

Danville  Paving  Block.  1 

Danville,  Ill.  1 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES.  | 

PROMENADE  TILE  1 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY,  1 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

PlCiVOY  YITRIFIED  BRICK  COWRY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“McAVOY  BLOCK” 

1 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVONSH1RES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  hy  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

Murphysboro  Paving 

Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

’ 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 

upon  application.  ; 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 

TkeDeckmamDutyI 

CLEVELAS 


“Best  Paving  BlocK  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Vitrified 

PAVERS. 

Samples  Free. 

Address 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

Arcade  Building,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


C  G  Obthwem,  Pres.  L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL,  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
'•Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  hy  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao« 
lift,  aftd  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
,  years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Blooafleld,  Tress,  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.J. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 
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The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 

Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty=Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 

For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire=Clay  Shapes 


KEYSTONE  NUflBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 
7j4  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 

as  20  inches. 

Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=Nickel  Steel. 


STEEL 

CROSS-HEAD. 


Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen¬ 
sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 
are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Right  Drying  System 
for  YOUR  Clay 

D  EGARDLESS  of  what  variety  of  clay  you 
A  ^  use,  here  is  the  right  drying  system  for 
it.  Even  though  it’s  tender— even  if  it’s  difficult 
to  dry  successfully  by  other  methods— 

THE  STANDARD 

Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier 

is  guaranteed  to  bring  your  product  out  in  satis¬ 
factory  condition.  The  only  qualification  is  that 
the  clay  be  worth  making  into  brick. 

Tell  us  your  drying  troubles.  We  will  advise 
you  honestly  and  intelligently.  Write  for  the 
catalog.  Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

1547  McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


“Unequaled  in  Its 
Utilization  of 
Exhaust  Steam 
for  Brick  Drying’’ 
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TWO  BRICK  CONVENTIONS  AT  FRENCH  LICK  SPRINCS 


The  American  Face  Brick  Association  and  the  Face  Brick 
Dealers’  Association  to  Convene  In  Pluto’s  Home, 
December  10,  11  and  12. 


THE  SELECTION  of  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  as  the 
meeting  place  for  the  joint  convention  of  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association  and  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  December  10,  11  and  12,  was  indeed  a  wise  one.  Cen¬ 
trally  located  as  French  Lick  is,  in  southern  Indiana,  a  short 
ride  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Evansville,  Ind.,  with  its  splen¬ 
did  hotel  facilities  and  the  mineral  baths,  it  should  draw  to  its 
famous  hostelry  a  large  number  of  face  brick  dealers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

French  Lick  Springs  is  known  the  world  over  for  its  waters, 


baths  and  other  curative  resources.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Pluto  Water,  which  compares  favorably  in  its  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  with  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  has  given  to  French  Lick 
Springs  the  title  of  “The  Carlsbad  of  America.”  This,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  famous  Spa,  is  located  in  Orange  county,  Indiana,  in  a 
beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills  covered  with 
forests  of  maple,  oak  and  beach.  These  hills  shut  it  off  from 
the  outside  world  and  it  nestles  there,  protected  from  the 
chill  north  winds  of  winter,  while  during  the  summer  the  pre¬ 
vailing  breezes  pass  through  the  valley,  which  together  with 
t'he  proximity  of  the  forests,  assures  a  delightful  summer  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  a  splendid  climate  the  year  round  is  guaranteed. 

The  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  the  headquarters  for  the 
two  associations,  is  a  handsome  brick  structure  made  of  St. 
Louis  Roman  pressed  brick,  trimmed  with  stone.  Red  roofing 
tile,  manufactured  in  Canton,  Ohio,  adorns  all  mineral  water 
pavilions.  Mosaic  tile  flooring  makes  the  hotel  lobby  most 
inviting.  The  hotel  is  six  stories  high  and  contains  accommo- 


The  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  Where  the  Face  Brick  Associations  Will  Hold  Their  Conventions, 

December  10th,  11th  and  12th. 
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dations  for  between  700  and  800  guests.  The  appointments 
and  service  are  of  the  best.  It  is  conducted  on  the  American 
plan,  with  rates  from  $4.00  to  $8.00  per  day,  according  to  size 
and  location  of  rooms,  the  majority  of  which  have  private 
baths. 

While  the  final  plans  for  the  program  of  the  convention 
have  not  been  settled,  it  has  practically  been  decided  to  hold 
the  banquet  on  the  evening  of  December  11.  The  two  asso¬ 
ciations  will  meet  separately  with  the  exception  of  one  joint 
open  session,  the  purpose  being  to  bring  the  face  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  and  dealer  into  a  closer  and  more  friendly  relation¬ 
ship  so  that  ideas  of  mutual  good  may  be  interchanged. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’ 
Association  provides  that  the  annual  convention  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  American 


Face  Brick  Association.  The  former  operates  mainly  in  the 
middle  west  and  central  states,  but  its  membership  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  that  section  alone,  a  large  number  of  eastern,  western 
and  southern  dealers  being  actively  interested.  Many  dealers 
and  agents  from  all  over  the  country  will  attend  this  meeting, 
as  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  one  to  them  in  the  study  of 
effective  publicity  work  and  the  selling  end  of  the  business. 
Quite  a  number  of  important  papers  on  various  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest  will  be  read  and  discussed  by  prominent  men  both  in  the 
brickmaking  and  selling  game,  so  that  the  three  days  will  be 
crowded  with  valuable  convention  work.  Here  is  another  fact 
pointing  to  the  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  French  Lick  Springs 
as  the  meeting  place,  there  will  be  no  outside  attractions  to 
prevent  a  good  attendance  at  every  session. 

Every  face  brick  dealer  in  the  country  should  attend  this 


convention.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  a  member  of  either 
association.  A  warm  welcome  will  be  extended  to  all. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  are  as 
follows: 

L.  G.  Kilbourne,  president,  Columbus,  Ohio;  E.  C.  Clark, 
first  vice-president,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  M.  Adams,  second  vice- 
president,  Columbus,  Ohio;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  while  the  directors  are  J.  M.  Adams,  sec¬ 
retary  and  general  manager  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  H.  R.  Beegle,  treasurer,  Beaver  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Galilee,  Pa.;  J.  H.  Black,  secretary-treasurer  The  Jewett- 
ville  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Butterworth,  general 
manager  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.;  E.  C.  Clark,  sales 
manager  Kittanning  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  vice-president  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City;  C.  E.  Foster,  president  and  general  manager  The  Kittan¬ 
ning  Clay  Product  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  The  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  H.  W.  Holmes,  general  manager  the  Puritan  Brick 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  L.  G.  Kilbourne,  president  The  Columbus 
Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Columbus,  O.;  J.  W.  Moulding,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  The  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
W.  Siwart  Smit,  treasurer  and  general  manager  Twin  City 
Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  W.  D.  Richardson,  superintendent 
Claycraft  Mining  and  Brick  Co.,  Shawnee,  O.;  J.  W.  Sibley, 
president  Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
W.  J.  Snyder,  secretary-treasurer  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.; 
Hay  Walker,  president  The  Hay  Walker  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mr.  F.  Lawson  Moores  is  president  of  the  Face  Brick  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association.  Mr.  R.  L.  Queisser  is  secretary-treasurer,  and 
the  vice-presidents  are  A.  B.  Meyer,  A.  B.  Meyer  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.;  W.  G.  Thomas,  Thomas  Bros.  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  L.  W.  Gaddis,  Gaddis  &  Harris  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Herman  L.  Matz,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  J. 
Nixon,  Paine-Nixon  o.,  Duluth,  Minn,  and  Geo.  Swartz,  Ricket- 
son  &  Schwarz,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  executive  committee 
consists  of  A.  E.  Bradshaw,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  W.  A.  Fay, 
leveland,  Ohio;  F.  B.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.;  F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  R.  L.  Queisser,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  latter  association  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  problems  that  confront  the  dealers  of  face  brick,  and 
secondly  to  bring  about  a  closer  and  more  friendly  relation 
with  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  the  end  that  their  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  intelligently  discussed  with  a  view  of  correcting 
many  abuses  which  now  exist. 


EXHIBIT  SEVRES  PORCELAIN  ABOARD  STEAMSHIP. 


The  exhibition  of  Sevres  porcelain  held  on  board  the 
French  line  steamship  France,  at  her  pier,  foot  of  West  Fif¬ 
teenth  street,  New  York,  by  the  French  government,  for  edu¬ 
cational  and  trade  purposes,  attracted  a  throng  of  people  on 
the  afternoon  of  September  30.  Probably  the  fact  that  the 
public  were  admitted  without  tickets  added  to  the  popularity 
of  the  exhibit,  which  consisted  of  vases,  statuettes  and  dainty 
pieces  of  dull  porcelain.  The  collection  was  arranged  along 
the  walls  of  two  salons,  expressly  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
each  piece  being  held  firm  by  a  small  metal  brace.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  was  comprehensive  and  showed  many  phases  of  the 
modern  work  at  the  old  Sevres  factory.  There  are  charming 
vases,  bottles  and  boxes  in  porcelain,  decorated  in  colors,  and 
many  white  statuettes  in  bisque  from  models  by  both  the  older 
and  more  recent  artists.  Among  the  specially  notable  figure 
pieces  are  Dalou’s  “The  Reader,”  “The  Gourmands,”  from  the 
model  by  Larche;  Theodore-Riviere’s  “Salammbo”  and  vari¬ 
ous  figures  after  Boucher,  Falconnet  and  Boizot.  A  vase  with 
an  attractive  decoration  of  apple  blossoms  against  a  pale 
lemon-colored  background  was  signed  by  M.  Trager. — Pottery 
and  Glass. 


BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 


“ADAM  WAS  THE  FIRST  MAN.” 

ID  YOU  EVER  think  of  what  Adam’s  sensations  must 
have  been  in  the  first  day  of  his  life?  All  the  rest  of 
humanity  have  years  of  slow,  gradual  experience  to 
arrive  at  what  he  had  in  that  one  day.  He  sprung,  in  those 
few  short  hours,  into  what  we  experience,  little  by  little, 

through  the  periods  of  babyhood, 
childhood  and  youth. 

“For  slow  rolling  centuries  of 
time  this  old  earth  had  been  chang¬ 
ing  and  building,  until  it  should  be 
fitted  for  the  use  of  man,  and  as  his 
fitting  and  proper  home  and  abiding 
place,  and  then  came  Adam;  came 
not  as  a  babe,  helpless  and  defense¬ 
less  as  all  since  him  have  come,  but 
strong,  active  and  in  the  glory  of  per¬ 
fect  manhood.  There  was  no  one 
then  to  care  for  a  helpless  babe,  to 
cuddle  and  caress,  so  he  came,  forceful  and  reliant,  but  miss¬ 
ing  the  cuddling  and  petting,  and  without  the  guidance  of  be¬ 
ing  told  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 

“Then,  too,  he  was  a  ruler.  The  world  was  indeed  his. 
His  were  the  joys,  and,  incidentally  also,  his  were  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  All  the  forces  of  Nature,  all  those  inexorable 
laws  that  govern  and  are  unchangeable,  must  be  learned  by 
him  and  learned  in  the  school  of  actual  experience.  The 
great  mysteries  of  water  and  air,  the  growth  of  vegetation,  all 
the  wonders  of  animal  life,  were  suddenly,  violently,  brought 
to  his  immediate  and  active  attention.  All  the  vast  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  himself  as  the  possessor  and  ruler,  and  that  he 
must  know  and  understand,  that  he  could  use  and  govern 
properly  and  fitly,  all  this  new  world,  into  the  possession  of 
which  he  had  so  suddenly  come.  The  mysteries  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  fire  and  water,  of  light  and  darkness  must  be  learned 
and  searched  out,  so  far  as  he  was  able.  Then,  too,  there 
were  later  mysteries  to  come,  as  life  and  death,  which  neither 
he  nor  his  descendants  could  ever  fathom.  He  must  have 
been  a  stately  and  absorbing  figure,  during  that  first  day,  a 
lone  man,  with  everything  to  learn  and  entirely  without  ex¬ 
perience,  and  yet  forced  to  learn  by  experience. 

“And  have  you  not  often  wondered  as  to  what  must  have 
been  his  sensation  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  on  that  first  day 
on  earth? 

“When  he  saw  that  the  great  orb  of  light  was  sinking  to 
the  horizon,  slipping  down,  and  down,  until  it  seemed  to 
gather  and  hold  and  concentrate  all  the  radiance  it  had  so 
prodigally  thrown  off  during  the  day,  and,  gathering  it  up  and 
concentrating  it,  fling  it  out  and  spill  it  over  the  sunset  clouds, 
lavishly  and  prodigally,  as  in  a  last  and  final  dying  out  and 
finish  of  the  glories  of  the  day.  Standing  looking  at  this,  the 
first  sunset  of  humanity,  amazed  by  the  experiences  of  the  day 
and  thrilled  by  this,  the  great  mystery  of  the  coming  night, 
how  he  must  have  wondered  at  its  meaning.  Was  this  the 
end?  Was  the  orb  never  to  reappear?  Was  all  else  to  be 
darkness  and  the  blackness  of  night?  And  then,  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  night,  the  darkness  that  came  so  swiftly,  so  silent¬ 
ly,  that  wrapped  everything  in  its  ample  folds,  enclosing  and 
shutting  in  and  yet  not  enclosing,  for  the  stars  came  out  and 
twinkled  for  him  and  the  very  new  moon  rose  and  shone  for 
him,  and  they  comforted  him  and  cheered  him  and  brought 
him  companionship.  Then,  tired  out  with  all  the  strange  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  day,  came  that  other  great  mystery  of  sleep, 
next  indeed  to  the  greatest  of  mysteries— death.  His  tired 
eyelids  closed  and  he  slept. 

“Then  came  that  crowning  glory,  his  awakening,  and  the 
first  sun  rise,  and  all  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  another  day, 
with  its  promise  that  this  should  be  re-current,  and  that  one 
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day  should  follow  another.  But  Adam  wt-r  lonesome.  He 
did  not  know  it  himself,  but  he  was.  He  had  no  experience 
and  he  did  not  know  what  lonesomeness  was,  but  the  symp¬ 
toms  were  his.  The  longing  for  companionship,  the  desire  to 
have  some  one  to  enjoy  things  with,  must  have  been  his,  as 
has  been  to  all  his  descendants,  a  necessary  part  of  real, 
actual  and  full  enjoyment. 

“So  the  first  night  had  brought  the  greatest  miracle,  and 
there  was  Eve.  Unquestionably  the  handsomest  woman  in 
the  world.  What  a  wonderful  situation.  Neither  had  ever 
loved  before.  He  was  the  only  man  in  the  world  for  her,  and 
she  the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  him,  and  together,  now, 
they  could  wander  about  and  enjoy  all  the  wonders  of  this 
fresh  new  world,  cry  out  at  its  beauties,  stand  amazed  at  its 
mysteries,  joy  together  and  wonder  and  wander  about  to¬ 
gether,  and  live  and  love  together.  And  Adam  now  had  one 
day’s  experience  so  he  could  show  Eve;  could  explain  things 
to  her,  and  thus  take  and  maintain  his  superior  position  with 
her,  so  that  when  the  sun  again  went  down  he  could  calm 
her  fears  and  tell  her  not  to  worry,  that  it  would  come  up 
again,  that  he  knew,  he  was  there  before,  it  did  this  morning 
and  would  tomorrow,  and  that  there  would  indeed  be  a  to¬ 
morrow,  and  that  he  would  be  with  her  and  would  protect  her 
and  love  her  and  comfort  her.  So  that  as  soon  as  Adam 
learned  anything  he  had  the  added  comfort  of  teaching  it  to 
Eve,  and  this  is  just  what  every  Adam  has  been  doing,  or  try¬ 
ing  to  do,  to  every  Eve  ever  since.”  GATES. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 
OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  has  just  published  four 
technologic  papers  which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
clayworkers,  as  follows: 

Technologic  Paper  No.  17,  “The  Function  of  Time  in  the 
Vitrification  of  Clays,”  in  which  the  length  of  firing  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  temperature,  with  reference  to  obtaining  the 
same  degree  of  density.  The  fact  is  brought  out  very  clearly 
that  within  certain  limits,  the  same  results  may  be  obtained 
by  burning  clay  at  a  lower  temperature  as  at  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  by  continuing  the  time  of  firing.  Some  important 
conclusions  are  arrived  at,  both  in  connection  with  clays  and 
with  cones.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  latter  indicate  higher 
or  lower  temperatures,  according  to  the  rate  of  firing,  and  the 
actual  temperatures  reached  under  various  conditions  have 
been  determined. 

Technologic  Paper  No.  21,  “The  Dehydration  of  Clays,’ 
deals  with  the  particular  function  exercised  by  the  chemically 
combined  water  in  clays.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  con¬ 
stituent  of  clays  does  not  leave  at  a  fixed  temperature,  but 
during  a  well-defined  temperature  interval. 

Technologic  Paper  No.  22,  “The  Effect  of  Overfiring  Upon 
the  Structure  of  Clays,”  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
a  spongy  structure  so  well  known  to  many  clayworkers,  and 
methods  have  been  outlined  which  enable  anyone  to  obtain 
definite  knowledge  concerning  his  particular  material. 

Technologic  Paper  No.  23,  “The  Technical  Control  of  the 
Colloidal  Matter  of  Clays,”  represents  a  resume  of  the  work 
of  t'he  late  Mr.  Ashley,  and  brings  out  distinctly  the  remark¬ 
able  changes  to  which  clays  are  subject  when  treated  with 
small  amounts  of  different  reagents,  as  in  casting.  While  the 
language  of  this  bulletin  is  necessarily  scientific,  in  order  to 
be  exact,  it  contains  many  practical  facts  of  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  to  those  working  in  clays. 

All  of  these  technologic  papers  may  be  obtained,  free  of 
charge,  by  writing  to  the  Director  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mud  slinging  in  politics  does  not  make  brick  out  of  the 
men  doing  it;  neither  does  it  make  anything  else  that  is  of 
much  use. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 


ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


We  are  using  a  stiff  mud  machine,  the  clay  being  shoved 
from  the  machine  through  the  die  by  an  auger,  and  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  lamination  in  our  brick,  as  shown  in  the  sketch 
attached.  Can  you  tell  us  any  way  to  get  rid  of  this  lamina¬ 
tion? 

Lamination 

is  the  great  bug-a-boo  of  the  horizontal  type  of  auger  brick 
machines  and  up  to  date,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  uni¬ 
versal  auger  brick  machine  is  in  use  anywhere.  For  all 
kinds  of  clays  cannot  be  worked  on  any  one  single  kind  of 
machine,  and  inversely,  neither  can  any  one  single  type  of 
machine  work  successfully,  every  type  or  kind  of  clay,  thus 
bringing  two  factors  into  play:  clay  and  auger  brick  ma¬ 
chines.  This  question  of  lamination  was  threshed  out  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  problem  was  pre¬ 
sented  of  carving  or  cutting  out  designs  in  brick  buildings 
after  the  bricks  had  been  laid  up  in  the  walls. 

Clay. 

Very  plastic  clays  usually  laminates  very  much,  while 
sandy  clays  do  not  laminate  so  rapidly.  Plastic  clay  columns, 
if  not  tempered  very  carefully,  show  the  following  detrimental 
phenomena:  The  very  finely  ground  particles  of  clay,  in 

taking  up  water,  often  times  produce  a  very  slippery  liquid, 
causing  the  clay  column  to  slip  upon  itself,  in  the  paths  cut 
out  by  the  mixing  knives  or  blades,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
slips  found  in  horizontal  auger  machines.  This  peculiar  de¬ 
fect  can  be  largely  overcome  by  supplying  water  in  smaller 
quantities,  in  regular  periods,  at  predetermined  points  or 
places.  The  writer  has,  at  times,  overcome  this  defect  by 
using  a  stiff  slop  (made  from  finely  ground  clay  and  water) 
instead  of  water,  and  some  times  using  a  longer  mixing  cham¬ 
ber  in  the  machines.  By  using  a  part  of  grog  (or  finely 
ground  brick  bats)  along  with  the  clay,  the  action  of  the  mass 
will  be  analogous  to  a  sandy  clay  and  counteract  lamination 
to  a  great  extent.  But  one  essential  feature  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  to-wit:  Grog  is  porous  to  a  certain  extent  and  thus 
the  water  quantity  will  be  in  a  different  proportion  than 
where  the  clay  has  been  sanded  or  where  a  sandy  clay  is 
used.  This  porosity  of  the  grog  also  governs  the  drying,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  may  cause  whitewash  in  the 
clay  and  grog  mixture,  although  the  clay  by  itself  does  not 
whitewash.  For  some  kinds  of  clay  ware  this  auxiliary  white¬ 
wash  effect  may  prove  a  serious  detriment,  especially  so  when 
using  coal  containing  sulphur  and  the  temperature  employed 
in  burning  the  ware  is  not  high  enough  to  destroy  or  decom¬ 
pose  the  whitewash. 

In  using  sandy  clay,  the  moving  sand  particles,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  break  the  interior  bond  and  the  more  sand  the  clay  will 
stand,  the  less  is  the  lamination.  But  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
cess  of  sand  must  be  avoided,  otherwise  a  weak  and  porous 
body  will  result  and  it  will  take  time  to  ascertain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity  of  sand  (coarse  or  fine)  that  may  successfully 
be  employed,  governed  by  the  plasticity  and  bonding  power 
of  the  clay.  It  some  times  happens  that  laminations  occur 
by  the  pugging  knives  or  auger  being  worn  too  smooth.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  stiffer  the  clay  has  been  pugged 
the  more  liable  it  is  to  laminate,  hence  it  is  some  times  ad¬ 
visable  to  work  the  clay  column  as  soft  as  permissible,  as 
this  affords  the  column  of  clay  to  knit  together.  No  definite 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  working  all  kinds  of  clay,  for  prac¬ 
tically  each  clay  bed  has  its  distinctive  good  or  bad  qualities, 
and  by  intelligent  analysis  of  its  chemical  and  physical  prop¬ 
erties  and  the  effects  therefrom,  it  may  be  possible  that 
proper  remedies  will  suggest  themselves  to  prevent  lamina¬ 


tion.  Even  then,  if  the  proper  remedies  are  applied,  the  ex¬ 
cessive  costs  thereof  may  bar  out  the  application  of  said  rem¬ 
edies,  owing  to  market  conditions  and  competition. 

Auger  Machines 

practically  follow  up  the  same  lines,  that  is:  A  series  of 
knives  on  a  shaft  for  mixing  or  pugging  the  clay  and  in  a 
measure  move  the  clay  forward,  an  auger  to  force  the  clay 
into  a  mouthpiece  containing  a  die  or  mold  from  which  the 
column  or  bar  of  clay  travels  on  its  way  to  a  cutter.  Very 
simple,  isn’t  it?  But  did  you  ever  listen  to  the  experiences 
which  a  number  of  brickmakers  have  had  with  the  various 
brick  machines?  A.  will  tell  you  that  he  put  in  the  X —  auger 
machine  and  made  good  brick  on  it  right  from  the  start.  B. 
will  tell  you  that  he  put  in  the  X —  auger  machine  and  never 
did  any  good  with  it,  owing  to  bad  laminations.  He  also 
had  the  same  trouble  with  the  Y —  machine,  but  when  he  put 
in  the  Z —  machine  then  he  obtained  satisfactory  results. 
Along  comes  C.,  claiming  that  he  had  used  the  X — ,  Y —  and 
Z — machines,  and  the  only  way  he  could  do  any  good  was  to 
use  the  X —  body;  Y —  shaped  pugging  knives,  the  Z —  auger 
and  the  W —  mouthpiece  and  die,  and  with  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  he  had  excellent  results.  And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  lamination  lays  in  the  differing 


Illustration  of  Lamination  in  Brick. 

speeds  of  movement  of  the  clay  column  as  regards  the  points 
of  contact  on  the  mixing  knives  (locating  said  points  from 
the  shaft  to  the  furthest  extreme  point  of  said  mixing  knives) 
and  also  the  question  of  friction  along  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  clay  column  on  the  container  or  mixing  barrel.  It  has 
been  claimed  for  some  time  that  a  current  of  electricity 
passed  into  the  metal  container  or  mixing  barrel,  would  con¬ 
vert  some  of  the  moisture  in  the  clay  column  at  the  points 
of  contact,  into  a  vapor  (or  gas)  and  in  that  way  lessen  the 
friction  by  its  action  on  the  moving  clay  column  as  a  lubri¬ 
cating  medium. 

It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  such  action  and 
reaction  could  occur,  in  that  the  writer  has  seen  a  series  of 
knives  about  six  inches  high  and  charged  with  electricity 
used  as  a  cutter  on  a  paving  brick  clay  column.  Such  cut 
paving  brick,  on  the  cutting  track,  were  smoother  than  when 
cut  by  a  wire  cutter  and  the  knives  were  always  as  clean  as 
though  they  had  never  been  used.  The  experimentor  claimed 
that  water  had  been  converted  into  steam  or  vapor  and  in 
that  way,  had  acted  as  a  lubricator,  incurring  a  perfectly 
smooth  cut  or  face. 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  theories  advanced  as 
to  the  machinery  defects  alleged  to  cause  lamination,  such 
as  shape  of  mixing  blades  or  pugging  knives,  pitch  of  sand, 
shape,  form  and  length  of  auger,  length  of  barrel,  shape  of 
mouthpiece  and  the  form  of  the  mold  or  die.  It  is  claimed 
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that  where  pressure  or  mixing  arms  are  set  perpendicular  to 
the  shaft,  the  clay  load  will  move  parallel  to  the  axis  of  said 
shaft.  However,  if  a  two-point  auger  be  used,  shaped  as  fol¬ 
lows,  the  part  facing  the  clay  column  set  an  angle  of  90  de¬ 
grees  to  the  shaft  and  the  part  facing  the  mouthpiece  shows 
a  pitch  gradually  running  forward  to  such  an  angle  that  the 
clay  column  has  equal  motion  through  its  section,  then  a 
perfect  clay  bar  will  be  procured. 

Another  claim  for  preventing  lamination  is  as  follows: 
The  barrel  is  made  in  a  conical  shape.  The  shaft  running 
through  same  horizontally,  is  centrally  located  and  on  this 
shaft  a  series  of  two-point  augers,  with  open  shaft  on  the 
shaft  between  each  set  of  augers.  These  augers  are  of  vari¬ 
ous  diameters,  conforming  to  the  taper  of  the  barrel.  The 
pitch  line  of  these  auger  blades  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  easier 
forward  movement  of  the  clay  column  as  against  knives  or 
blades  having  no  pitch.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  column  of 
clay,  in  the  open  part  of  the  shaft,  does  not  move  at  the  same 
speed  as  part  of  the  clay  column  impinging  on  the  auger 
blades.  Hence,  there  is  a  differential  motion  in  the  moving 
clay  column  and  a  so-called  twisting  effect  is  said  to  take 
place  and  a  column  of  clay  produced,  alternately  twisted  like 
a  rope,  then  cut  and  twisted  again  and  again  by  the  action 
of  the  revolving  auger,  and  in  this  way  all  lamination  is  said 
to  be  eliminated.  As  these  augers  wear  down  the  front  auger 
is  removed,  the  following  ones  moved  forward  and  the  only 
new  one  put  in,  is  the  last  or  rather  the  largest  one. 

Other  lamination  eliminations  consist  in  placing  so-called 
breaker  bars  in  the  barrel,  rigidly  connected  thereto  and  lo¬ 
cated  between  the  moving  knives  or  blades,  so  that  no  break¬ 
age  can  occur.  These  breaker  bars  impede,  in  part,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  forward  movement  of  the  clay  bar,  and  these  varying 
movements  cause  a  more  intense  or  better  mixture  of  the 
clay  than  if  the  clay  were  moving  only  in  one  direction.  This 
breaker  bar  retarding  feature  is  used  very  extensively  in 
England,  Germany  and  France.  This  breaker  bar  feature  is 
sometimes  made  movable,  and,  when  so,  is  placed  in  between 
the  main  barrel  and  the  mouthpiece.  These  revolvable  break¬ 
ing  bars  are  sometimes  operated  by  the  working  mechanism 
operating  the  brick  machine  or  from  separate  running  gears 
(see  page  288,  Clay-Worker,  September,  1913). 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  change  of  type,  shape  and  pitch 
of  augers  takes  out  laminations  from  a  certain  bar  of  clay. 
There  are  a  number  of  types  to  choose  from,  such  as  single 
point,  double  point,  blunt  point,  gimlet  point,  and  possibly 
some  others. 

The  shape  of  the  mouthpiece  has  something  to  do  with 
laminations  at  times.  The  writer,  in  making  roofing  tile, 
watched  the  mouthpiece  very  closely,  as  a  little  more  wear 
than  usual  would  cause  serious  lamination. 

Sometimes  laminations  are  overcome  in  using  two  shafts 
and  two  sets  of  augers,  placed  side  by  side  and  fed  from  one 
hopper,  the  claim  being  made  that  the  outer  edges  of  the  pug¬ 
ging  knives  only  pug  the  clay,  while  the  inner  parts  of  the 
pugging  knives  do  both  pugging  and  mixing.  It  can  readily 
be  understood  that  a  differential  movement  of  the  clay  col¬ 
umn  takes  place,  apparently  of  great  importance  in  prevent¬ 
ing  laminations,  when  such  a  type  of  machine  is  supplied 
with  breaker  bars,  that  it  might  make  the  ideal  machine. 
One  thing  must  be  looked  out  for:  There  should  be  no  fault 
of  design,  so  that  no  back  lash  or  back  pressure  can  take 
place  in  the  machine;  nor  should  there  be  a  lack  of  power. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  keeping  all  parts  up  to  measurement 
or  original  size,  or  higher  speed  must  be  used  to  effect  the 
usual  production;  but  it  may  be  possible  that  the  quality  of 
the  clay  bar  may  be  impaired,  in  using  unusual  speed.  The 
writer,  however,  recalls  a  statement  of  a  European  manufac¬ 
turer:  “I  supplied  my  machine  with  your  breaker  bars,  use 
less  power  and  make  more  brick  of  a  better  quality.  But  as 
the  parts  wore  down,  I  was  compelled  to  use  more  power  and 
made  less  brick  than  on  the  original  auger  machine.  How¬ 
ever,  in  following  out  your  suggestions  to  replace  worn  parts 
promptly,  we  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  your  machine  up  to  the  normal  conditions,  so 
that  the  operator  cannot  put  up  the  old  story  or  calamity 


howl:  ‘My  machine  used  to  work  all  right,  but  it  does  not  do 
it  now.’  ” 

Final  Statement. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what,  under  the  above  mentioned 
statements,  you  should  be  able  to  find  a  remedy  for  your 
troubles.  However,  experimenting  is  very  expensive,  both  as 
to  loss  of  time  and  money  investment.  It  might  be  a  good 
investment  for  you  to  engage  some  specialist  or  clayworker 
engineering  company  to  investigate  your  faulty  conditions 
and  profit  by  their  opinion  and  advice. 


NOT  EXACTLY  AN  OBITUARY  NOTICE. 


Of  course  we  expected  to  publish  an  obituary  notice  for 
the  King  of  Buttonholers,  W.  D.  Gates,  sometime  or  other.  We 
have  always  suspected  he  would  come  to  some  awful  end,  for 
he  has  had  it  coming  to  him.  From  the  time  he  was  a  small 
boy  till  today  he  has  been  playing  pranks  on  his  fellowmen. 
He  roped  us  in  on  a  motor  boat  ride  on  Mobile  Bay  many 
years  ago  and  we  got  stranded  when  the  engine  refused  to 
do  its  duty.  We  could  mention  a  score  or  more  of  tricks  he 
has  played  on  us  in  his  good  humored  way.  We  have  been 


begging  Gates  to  send  us  a  real,  up-to-date  photo  of  his 
physiog,  but  being  modest  and  backward  about  putting  him¬ 
self  forward  he  has  absolutely  refused  and  has  at  times 
threatened  us  with  dire  results  if  we  did  not  stop  using  his 
boyish  picture  in  his  “Buttonhole  Talks.”  A  New  York  friend 
of  ours  has  relieved  us  of  much  tension  by  sending  us  a  snap 
shot  taken  of  Gates  during  his  stay  in  Denver,  Col.,  where  he 
was  attending  the  National  Terra  Cotta  Society  meeting.  The 
following  illustrated  news  item  speaks  for  itself  and  is  about 
the  only  kind  of  an  obituary  notice  we  care  to  publish  at  this 
time,  or  for  many  years  to  come. 

Horrible  Catastrophe  at  Arrow,  Colo. 

(Illustrated  News  Item.) 

On  September  15,  1913,  at  Arrow,  Col.,  Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  of 
Chicago,  was  found  swinging  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  His  feet 
just  missed  touching  the  ground  and  both  eyes  looked  as  if 
they  were  about  to  bulge  from  their  sockets.  His  knees  were 
drawn  up  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  his  body  swayed  back 
and  forth  between  the  poles  from  which  the  long,  taut  rope 
was  suspended.  His  hands  were  lifted  heavenward. 

Even  under  these  circumstances  his  face  appeared  to  wear 
the  suggestion  of  a  smile.  Perhaps  he  had  just  been  thinking 
of  the  Golden  Gates  that  adorn  his  private  letter  paper  as  a 
family  monogram. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  MEN  IN  THE  TRADE. 


By  William  H.  Burquest. 

Trade  Hint — Sell  or  Lease  Your  Abandoned  Clayholes 
To  Some  Live  City. 

THAT  TERSE  OLD  PHRASE,  “Kno-Y  thyself!  ’  repre¬ 
sents  a  valuable  quality  in  the  man  v\ho’s  in  the  selling 
game.  Equally  important  is  the  injunction — “Know 
thy  City!”  If  a  man  is  aware  of  his  city’s  defects  as  well  as 
its  good  qualities;  and  he’s  a  cracker-jack  of  a  salesman  he 
ought  to  prosper  and  be  blessed  with  milk  and  honey  and  fine 
raiment  forever  more.  If  you  know  your  home  city  from  cellar 
to  attic,  politically  speaking,  and  you  have  a  commodity  on 
your  hands  that  you  don’t  want  and  that  nobody  else  wants — 
then  get  busy. 

You  may  “Know  thyself,”  and  you  may  “Know  thy  City,” 


Wm.  Schlake,  President  Illinois  Brick  Co. 


but  sometimes  “Thy  City”  does  not  “Know  itself  from  a  hole 
in  the  ground.”  In  that  case,  please  do  get  busy,  Br.  Brick- 
dealer.  You  may  have  a  forlorn  and  abandoned  clayhole.  Sell 
or  lease  it  to  your  city  for  a  municipal  dumping  hole. 

“Can’t  be  done!”  some  skeptical  gentleman  may  exclaim. 
Ah,  but  it  can  be  done.  You  may  not  be  able  to  lease  or  sell 
post  holes  to  a  municipality,  but  you  can  clayholes.  Ask  Wil¬ 
liam  Schlake,  the  live-wire  chief  executive  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Company  of  Chicago.  He  did  it — did  what?  Why,  he 
got  the  Chicago  City  Council  to  lease  one  of  the  firm’s  de¬ 
serted  clayholes  as  a  dump  for  garbage.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  Chicago  newspaper  tells  the  tale: 

“The  body  of  aldermen  has  voted  to  lease  the  ‘$150,000  hole 
in  the  ground’  and  ‘deodorized  garbage’  will  be  dumped  in  the 
‘big  hole’  near  Western  avenue  and  Grace  street,  much  to 
the  alarm  of  neighboring  residents.  The  rental  to  be  paid  for 
one  year's  dumping  right  is  $7,000.  This  clayhcle  is  t'he  prop¬ 


erty  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  and  is  located  at  Grace 
street  and  Western  avenue.” 

William  Schlake  is  one  of  the  big  men  in  American  brick 
industry.  He’s  a  sort  of  Napoleon  in  Western  brickdom.  His 
business  mentality  is  of  the  highly  carbonized  type,  incisive, 
brilliant  and  inflexible.  His  methods  are  those  of  a  man  who 
demands  the  postulates  in  consecutive  order  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  rational  and  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  He  is  a  truly 
progressive  man,  a  studious  man,  a  reserved  man,  a  method¬ 
ical  man.  His  work  is  done  systematically  to  the  last  detail. 
He  has  little  time  for  frivolities.  He  declares  he  is  not  a  hob¬ 
byist.  He  is  guilty  occasionally  of  attending  a  baseball  game, 
but  he’s  not  the  sort  that  lets  it  interfere  with  his  business 
or  the  efficiency  of  his  office  force. 

Schlake  is  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman.  That’s  an  asset  to 
any  man,  an  asset  that  surely  makes  for  individual  progress. 
It’s  true  that  there  are  Dutchmen,  but  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch¬ 
man  is  an  extraordinary  being — a  special  creation,  if  you 
please.  Schlake  possesses  all  the  fine  traditional  traits  of  his 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestors.  He  was  bom  at  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  the  year  1863,  just  two  years  after  the  North  and 
the  South  stepped  into  the  military  ring  for  a  bloody  four- 
year  bout. 

In  1884  he  came  West  and  taught  school  for  six  years. 
Had  he  stuck  to  teaching  as  a  life’s  work  he  would  have  pro¬ 
gressed  splendidly,  no  doubt — and,  who  knows,  he  might  have 
today  been  adorning  a  professor’s  chair  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  or  he  might  have  aspired  to  the  presidency  of  that 
institution — providing  Rockefeller  smiled  his  approval  of  the 
idea. 

Teaching  the  young  idea  was  all  very  well,  but  it  did  not 
appeal  to  Schlake  as  a  life’s  job.  He  had  been  nursing  for  a 
long  time  the  thought  that  brickmaking  was  his  forte.  It 
was  a  brilliant  thought,  a  thought  that  was  a  thought.  Quit¬ 
ting  school  teaching,  he  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  he  did  well.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Charles  Harms. 
Schlake  and  Harms  made  brick  in  Chicago  until  1900,  when 
the  firm  sold  out  to  the  Illinois  Brick  Company.  The  latter 
firm  retained  Schlake  by  electing  him  as  its  secretary.  His 
efficiency  and  his  meritorious  work  as  a  booster  of  brick  won 
for  him  in  1909  the  presidency  of  the  concern. 

The  Illinois  Brick  Company  controls  thirty-seven  plants 
throughout  Cook  County  in  Illinois.  The  concern  is  credited 
with  being  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  in  t'he  world.  The 
annual  output  of  common  brick  runs  between  500,000,000  and 
600,000,000. 

WRONGLY  NAMED  SUBSTANCES. 


Black  lead  does  not  contain  a  single  particle  of  black 
lead,  being  composed  of  graphite. 

Brazilian  grass  does  not  come  from  Brazil,  or  even  grow 
there;  nor  is  it  grass  at  all.  It  is  manufactured  from  strips 
of  palm  leaf  (Chamserops  argentea)  and  is  imported  chiefly 
from  Cuba. 

Burgundy  pitch  is  not  pitch,  nor  is  it  manufactured  in,  or 
imported  from  Burgundy.  The  best  is  a  resinous  substance 
prepared  from  common  frankincense  and  brought  from  Ham¬ 
burg;  but  by  far  the  greater  quantity  is  a  mixture  of  palm 
oil  and  resin. 

German  silver  is  not  silver,  but  a  metallic  alloy,  which 
was  not  even  invented  by  a  German.  It  has  been  used  in 
China  for  ages. 

Honey  soap  contains  no  honey,  but  is  one  part  palm-oil 
soap  and  three  parts  yellow  or  crude  soap,  scented. 

Japan  lacquer  contains  no  lac  and  is  made  from  a  kind 
of  nut  tree. 

Salad  oil  is  not  oil  for  salad,  but  for  cleaning  salades. 

Cuttle  bone  is  not  bone,  but  a  structure  of  pure  chalk, 
once  embodied  loosely  in  all  the  substance  of  certain  extinct 
species  of  cuttlefish.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac, 
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with  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  drops  out  when  the  sac  is  gold.  It  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  used  in  the  ancient 

opened,  but  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  sac  of  musivum  or  tesselated  work. 

the  cuttlefiish.  Meerschaum  is  a  composition  of  silica,  magnesia  and 

Galvanized  iron  is  not  galvanized.  It  is  simply  coated  with  water.  The  name  implies  petrified  sea  foam, 
zinc;  and  this  is  done  by  dipping  it  in  a  zinc  bath  containing  Pen  means  a  feather  (Latin  penna).  A  steel  pen  then  is 
muriatic  acid.  a  misnomer. 

Mother  of  pearl  is  the  inner  of  several  sorts  of  shells.  Whalebone  does  not  possess  any  of  the  properties  of  bone, 
but  not  the  real  mother  of  pearl,  rather  being  the  matrix  of  but  is  a  substance  attached  to  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale 

Pearl-  and  serves  to  strain  the  water  which  the  creature  takes  up 

Mosaic  gold  has  no  connection  with  Moses  or  the  metallic  in  large  mouthfuls. — Scientific  American. 


HARVESTED  THOUGHTS  ON  DRYING  CLAY  WARE. 

By  I.  M.  Justice,  Dayton  Ohio.* 


THE  PRACTICE  of  drying  bricks  seems  to  divide  itself 
obviously  into  two  sections— drying  without  heat,  or  nat¬ 
ural  drying,  and  drying  with  heat,  or  artificial  drying. 
When  examined  scientifically,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  this  mode 
of  expression  is  inaccurate,  and  that  the  correct  way  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  two  methods  of  proceeding  is:  Drying  by  large 
volume  of  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  drying  by  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  at  artificially  increased  temperature.  No  drying, 
i.  e.,  evaporation  of  water  or  moisture,  can  take  place  without 
absorption  of  heat.  The  fundamental  fact  is  often  lost  sight 
of  by  the  practical  man,  because  a  large  volume  of  air  will 
yield  the  requisite  heat  for  the  evaporation,  without  appreci¬ 
able  reduction  of  temperature. 

In  order  to  put  the  scientific  facts  with  regard  to  evapora¬ 
tion  of  water  in  a  manner  easily  appreciated  by  the  unscien¬ 
tific,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  pound  of  water  at  62  degrees  F. 
requires  the  same  amount  of  heat  to  evaporate  it  as  would 
cause  seven  and  one-seventh  pounds  of  water  at  62  degrees  to 
boil.  Yet  one  pound  of  water  may  be  evaporated  out  of  a 
brick  without  the  brick  or  water  being  heated  above  62  de¬ 
grees,  but  to  perform  this  operation  a  certain  volume  of  air 
must  be  provided  at  a  rather  higher  temperature  than  62  de¬ 
grees  to  yield  the  requisite  heat  and  to  carry  off  the  vapor  of 
water. 

The  second  scientific  feature  of  the  phenomenon  of  evap¬ 
oration  of  water  is  the  capacity  of  air  at  all  temperatures  for 
carrying  or  containing  moisture.  This  property  of  air  is  of 
the  most  vital  importance  in  all  questions  of  drying,  because 
upon  it  depends  the  success  of  all  special  methods  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  desired  end. 

The  amount  of  moisture  or  vapor  of  water  which  air  can 
carry  varies  with  the  temperature.  At  every  temperature 
below  boiling  point  of  water,  or  212  degrees  F.,  it  will  carry 
a  certain  definite  maximum  amount.  When  this  amount  is 

* 

reached,  the  air  at  that  particular  temperature  is  saturated; 
if,  now,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  lowered  by  giving  up 
some  of  its  heat  to  a  colder  body,  some  of  the  vapor  immedi¬ 
ately  becomes  condensed,  forming  dew.  The  temperature  of 
saturation  is  also  called  the  dew  point  because  of  its  phenom¬ 
enon.  Ultimately  the  colder  body,  the  dew,  the  air  and  the 
moisture  in  the  air,  will,  if  undisturbed,  all  attain  one  common 
temperature,  and  the  air  will  be  saturated  with  the  maximum 
amount  of  vapor,  which  it  can  carry  at  the  lower  temperature. 
Suppose  now  that  the  air,  instead  of  being  cooled,  is  warmed 
to  a  higher  temperature,  it  will  then  no  longer  be  saturated 
with  moisture,  but  will  be  capable  of  taking  up  an  additional 
quantity.  If  then  a  moist  body  be  introduced  into  the  warmed 
air,  some  of  the  moisture  will  be  evaporated  or  dried  out  of  it. 
This  will  continue  until  a  new  condition  of  equilibrium  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Either  the  body  will  be  completely  dried  or  the  body, 

*Paper  read  before  the  Ohio  Tile  and  Clay  Products  Asso 
ciation,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  10  and  11,  1912. 


the  moisture  in  the  body,  the  air  and  the  vapor  in  the  air  will 
all  attain  one  uniform  temperature.  In  the  latter  case  the 
air  will  be  completely  saturated  with  vapor,  and  incapable  of 
taking  up  more.  Subjoined  is  a  table  giving  the  weights  and 
volumes  of  air  under  mean  pressure  at  a  few  different  tem¬ 
peratures,  which  will  contain,  when  saturated,  one  pound  of 
water  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

TABLE. 

Temperature.  Weight  of  Air.  Volume  of  Mixture. 

52  127.17  1b  1,595  cubic  feet. 

42  178.18  lb  2,275  cubic  feet. 

62  84.79  lb  1,135  cubic  feet. 

72  59.54  lb  819  cubic  feet. 

82  42.35  lb  600  cubic  feet. 

102  21.98  lb  333  cubic  feet. 

132  8.49  lb  151  cubic  feet. 

182  1.402  lb  48.7  cubic  feet. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  rapid  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  air  necessary  as  the  temperature  of  it  in¬ 
creases.  It  also  shows  that  in  the  example  quoted  above,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  raise  again  the  temperature  of  the  air  to 
enable  it  to  take  up  a  further  portion  of  water  from  the  moist 
body.  A  curious  feature  in  the  behavior  of  vapor  and  air  is 
the  fact  that  the  addition  of  the  one  to  the  other  causes  but 
very  slight  alteration  in  volume.  The  air  contained  in  a  sat¬ 
urated  mixture  at  mean  temperature  and  pressure  would,  if 
dry,  occupy  98.5  per  cent  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Saturated  air  is  rather  less  in  weight  than  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  of  dry  air.  The  actual  weights  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  and 
saturated  air  at  60  degrees  F.  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches 
of  the  barometer,  being  536.3  grains  and  532.7  grains,  respect¬ 
ively. 

It  is  of  importance  to  consider  the  process  of  drying  with¬ 
in  the  brick  itself,  and  to  see  how  it  is  affected  by  different 
influences  of  material  and  method  and  speed  of  drying. 

When  a  brick  fs  made  by  plastic  process,  the  clay  has 
added  to  it  “water  of  manufacture”  in  various  proportion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  clay  and  the  method  of  manufac¬ 
ture  adopted;  in  a  brick,  in  a  truly  plastic  condition,  this 
water  fills  all  the  interstices  in  the  clay  so  that  no  air  is  en¬ 
closed  in  it  except  accidentally.  At  a  certain  consistency, 
such  as  it  has  when  fit  for  being  formed  into  a  brick,  clay  is 
in  a  pasty  condition  due  to  the  particles  being  more  or  less 
close  together,  and  it  may  be  described  as  being  traversed 
throughout  by  minute  pores  filled  with  water.  The  finer  the 
clay  particles,  the  smaller  and  the  more  numerous  the  pores. 
Thus,  the  purer  the  clay  and  the  finer  its  particles,  the  more 
porous  it  is. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  contrary  to  experience,  but  it  is 
necessary  further  to  explain  that  porosity  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  permeability.  The  finer  the  pores  in  the  clay, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  for  water  to  pass  through  them,  be- 
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cause  of  the  great  resistance  which  the  surface  tension  of 
water  exerts  at  the  ends  of  fine  tubes.  One  can  test  this  in 
a  simple  manner  with  fine  glass  tubes.  Take  a  tube  with  a 
bore,  say  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  see  with  what  ease  one 
can  suck  up  water  into  it,  and  expell  it  again.  Now  try  the 
same  with  a  broken  thermometer  tube  and  the  difficulty  or  im¬ 
possibility  of  doing  it  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

A  proof  that  strong  clays  are  actually  more  porous  than 
sandy  ones  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  take  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  water  of  manufacture  to  make  them  sufficiently 
plastic  for  molding.  In  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  pores, 
heat  is  able  to  act  on  the  surfaces  of  the  water  in  the  tubes, 
causing  evaporation.  Capillary  action  then  commences,  and 
the  internal  water  moves  through  the  pores  toward  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  properties,  then,  of  a  pure  clay  are  porosity  and 
impermeability.  Now,  as  sand  or  other  particles  are  mixed 
with  clay,  so  the  porosity  decreases,  and  the  permeability 
increases,  the  relative  difference  depending  on  the  proportion, 
shape  and  size  of  the  particles.  The  greatest  permeability 
and  least  porosity  are  found  in  clay  containing  large  particles 
of  irregular  shape.  The  projections  on  the  particles  catch 
against  one  another,  preventing  contraction  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth.  The  pure  clay  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  fill 
completely  the  spaces  between  the  particles,  thus  leaving 
comparatively  large  channels  through  which  water  can  pass. 
The  channels  are,  nevertheless,  much  fewer  in  number  and 
less  in  total  volume  than  the  pores  in  a  strong  clay. 

The  process  of  drying  clays  when  made  into  bricks  varies 
with  these  qualities  of  porosity  and  permeability.  When 
drying  a  porous  strong  clay,  the  water  at  first  evaporates 
from  the  surface  and  is  replaced  by  capillary  action  from  the 
interior,  the  brick  contracting  by  the  same  amount  as  the 
water  diminishes.  The  pores  remain  all  filled  with  water  until 
the  rate  of  evaporation  exceeds  the  rate  at  which  the  pores 
transmit  the  water.  This  point  occurs  when  the  clay  particles 
move  so  much  less  freely  on  each  other,  than  the  rate  of  evap¬ 
oration  exceeds  in  volume  the  rate  of  contraction.  After  the 
first  stage  of  surface-drying,  the  exterior  of  the  brick  loses 
water  more  rapidly  than  the  interior.  In  the  second  stage 
now  reached  the  pores  are  no  longer  filled  with  water  at  their 
outer  ends,  and  begin  to  form  spaces  in  the  brick  filled  with 
air  and  vapor.  Contraction  still  occurs  throughout  this  sec¬ 
ond  stage  until  the  substance  of  the  clay  is  so  far  solidified 
that  the  individual  particles  can  no  longer  slip  on  each  other 
at  all.  The  third  stage  is  then  reached,  in  which  capillary 
action  and  shrinkage  cease  entirely.  Evaporation  now  takes 
place  entirely  inside  the  brick,  and  spaces  are  formed  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  volume  of  water  lost. 

In  a  strong  clay,  the  long  duration  of  the  first  stage  and 
its  accompanying  capillary  action  is  the  cause  of  the  scum¬ 
ming  which  occurs  in  drying.  The  soluble  salts  in  the  clay 
are  held  in  solution  by  the  water,  and  are  deposited  on  the 
surface  by  it  as  it  evaporates.  If  the  surface-drying  is  of  short 
duration,  the  salt  deposited  is  almost  inappreciable,  but  the 
longer  the  duration,  the  more  the  deposit.  Excess  of  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  brick  caused  by  the  lubrication  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  die  or  a  coating  of  oil,  will  increase  the  duration  of  sur¬ 
face-drying.  The  effect  is  frequently  illustrated  by  the  marks 
seen  on  strong  clay  bricks  after  burning,  where  workmen’s 
oily  fingers  have  touched  the  faces.  The  coating  of  oil  has 
lengthened  the  duration  of  surface-drying  where  the  fingers 
have  touched  the  brick.  In  firing  the  kiln,  the  soluble  salts 
are  largely  converted  into  insoluble  ones  by  combination  with 
the  silica  of  the  clay,  or  by  combination  with  the  sulphur  in 
the  coal  and  the  alumina  of  the  clay. 

This  form  of  scumming  can  be  diminished,  if  not  altogether 
prevented,  in  several  ways,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  of  value 
to  mention  them  at  this  point.  By  sanding  the  surface  of  the 
brick  a  greatly  increased  evaporation  can  be  obtained  in  the 
first  stage  from  the  actual  surface  itself.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  form  a  very  thin  skin  of  dryer  clay  through  the  many 


interstices  of  which  the  evaporation  of  the  first  stage  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  salts,  instead  of  being  deposited  outside  on  the 
face,  are  left  for  the  greater  part  just  below  this  skin,  and  are 
not  seen. 

By  the  admixture  of  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonate 
barytes  with  the  clay  when  pugging,  an  insoluble  compound 
is  formed  with  such  soluble  sulphates  as  are  present,  and  this 
consequently  remains  in  the  body  of  the  brick.  This  process 
has  no  effect  on  soluble  nitrates  and  chlorides  which  may  be 
present  in  the  clay,  and  is,  therefore,  only  a  partial  remedy, 
depending  on  the  salts  present.  It  is  well  to  have  an  analysis 
of  the  clay  before  trying  this  remedy. 

Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  of  drying,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  three  stages  are 
operative  in  the  case  of  a  brick  made  of  permeable,  sandy 
clay.  The  first  stage  is,  however,  much  shorter  in  proportion 
for  three  reasons:  A  smaller  proportion  of  water  of  manufac¬ 
ture  is  added  to  the  clay,  capillary  action  is  less  operative  in 
the  larger  spaces  between  the  particles,  and  the  evaporation 
is  more  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  shrinkage.  The  danger  of 
scumming  is  consequently  much  reduced,  but  even  with  these 
clays  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  damp,  cold  weather  of  later 
autumn,  in  out-door  drying. 

The  shrinkage  of  a  brick  is  also  affected  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  dried,  a  point  which  is  not  worthy  of  much 
consideration,  because  of  the  increasing  use  of  rapid  drying 
systems  at  the  present  time.  The  shrinkage  is  less  with  rapid 
drying,  probably  because  the  clay  particles  do  not  have  time 
to  accommodate  themselves  so  perfectly  to  new  positions  in 
the  course  of  the  process.  Experiment  has  shown  that  on 
bricks  made  with  a  given  sample  of  clay,  the  shrinkage  of  one 
dried  in  forty-eight  hours  was  7.75  per  cent,  lineal,  and  of  one 
dried  in  fifteen  days  was  8.5  per  cent. 

In  all  classes  of  clay,  the  brick  in  the  second  stage  of  dry¬ 
ing  loses  water  more  rapidly  on  the  outside  than  in  the  inside, 
the  angles  and  arises  in  their  turn  drying  more  rapidly  than 
the  faces,  the  consequent  shrinking  of  the  outer  layer  is  the 
frequent  cause  of  cracking,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
pursue  this  stage  with  great  caution,  and  to  effect  the  drying 
with  air  already  heavily  charged  with  moisture.  It  is  also  for 
this  reason  essential  to  avoid  excessive  prominence  of  any 
part  of  a  shaped  brick,  and  it  is  advisable  to  follow  the  shap¬ 
ing  with  hollows  so  as  to  maintain  an  approximately  regular 
thickness  of  material  throughout.  The  frogs  or  indents  on 
both  sides  of  a  common  brick  are  serviceable  in  drying  for 
the  same  reason.  In  a  re-pressed  brick  they  serve  also  the 
additional  purpose  of  rendering  the  consistency  more  even 
throughout. 

The  practice  of  drying,  as  before  stated,  divides  itself  nat¬ 
urally  into  two  sections:  (1)  drying  by  a  large  volume  of  air 
at  ordinary  temperature,  and  (2)  drying  by  a  less  volume  of 
air  at  artificially  increased  temperature.  To  this  may  be 
added  a  third  method  in  use  in  the  potteries,  but  not  used  in 
brick  manufacture,  that  of  drying  by  absorption. 

To  notice  it  in  passing,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  a 
method  in  which  molds  are  used,  made  of  plaster  of  paris. 
This  material,  when  dry,  absorbs  moisture  rapidly  from  the 
clay  in  contact  with  it.  There  are  several  important  precau¬ 
tions  to  be  observed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  molds,  and 
they  must  be  dried  after  use  to  fit  them  for  the  same  func¬ 
tion  on  the  next  occasion.  The  method  serves  to  stiffen 
molded  pottery,  such  as  lavatory  basins,  closets  and  other 
large  ware,  so  that  when  removed  from  the  molds  it  may  be 
handled  without  deformation.  As  this  process  is  not  used  in 
brickmaking,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  its  details  in  this 
paper. 

The  oldest  and  most  used  method  of  drying  bricks  is  by 
large  volume  of  air  at  ordinary  temperature.  This  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  simplest  of  all  of  which  is  open-air 
drying  without  protection  of  any  kind. 

The  next  advance  in  the  evolution  of  brick-drying  systems 
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leads  into  the  second  main  division  of  the  subject,  “drying  by 
smaller  volume  of  air  at  artificially  increased  temperature.” 
It  is  the  most  important  division  of  the  subject,  for  the  mani¬ 
fold  advantages  of  having  the  drying  process  under  control 
are  evident,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  these  advantages  really 
outweigh  the  disadvantage  of  the  expense  of  fuel.  It  is  the 
more  intricate  division  of  the  subject  because  of  the  different 
conditions  under  which  heat  may  be  applied  to  drying  and  the 
necessity  for  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  from 
the  fuel  or  source  of  heat  employed.  The  problem  in  itself 
seems  simple,  for  one  is  apt  to  assume  that  the  mere  warm¬ 
ing,  say,  of  a  shed,  some  10  degrees  to  20  degrees  above  the 
outside  temperature  would  insure  rapid  and  effectual  drying 
of  the  bricks,  and  would  not  require  much  fuel.  Scientific 
calculation,  however,  throws  unexpected  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  shows  the  necessity  for  great  care  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  artificial  systems,  and  for  great  caution  in  accepting 
the  statements  of  interested  persons  as  to  the  fuel  consumed 
in  known  systems. 

In  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  chief  fundamental 
facts,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  here  the  statement  made 
that  no  drying  can  be  obtained  without  absorption  of  heat.  If 
hot  air  is  passed  slowly  over  a  dry  cold  brick  it  will  be  only 
slightly  cooled,  but  if  it  is  passed  over  a  very  wet  brick,  it 
will  be  considerably  cooled.  To  raise  a  dry  brick  weighing 
seven  pounds  from  60  degrees  to  61  degrees  F.  takes  only  1.4 
units  of  heat,  but  to  raise  in  the  same  way  the  temperature 
of  a  wet  brick  weighing  seven  and  one-half  pounds,  and  to 
evaporate  at  the  same  time  the  half  pound  of  water  it  con¬ 
tains,  will  take  537  units  of  heat,  or  nearly  four  hundred  times 
as  much.  The  latter  figure  represents  the  heat  yielded  by  the 
consumption  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  ordinary 
coal.  Not  only  so,  but  the  heat  has  absolutely  disappeared, 
and  can  only  be  recovered  by  condensing  the  vapor  of  the 
water  back  into  water  again.  For  this  reason  the  statements 
which  are  sometimes  made  that  certain  drying  systems  use 
heat  over  and  over  again,  and  that  the  heat  is  not  allowed  to 
escape,  must  not  for  one  moment  be  credited,  although  at 
first  sight  they  may  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  system  re¬ 
ferred  to.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to  call  attention  again  to 
the  statements  made,  of  the  peculiar  property  of  air  carrying 
moisture  in  amount  varying  with  the  temperature.  The  table 
there  given  shows  that  air  at  82  degrees  F.  will  carry  double 
the  quantity  of  moisture  which  it  will  carry  at  62  degrees  F. 
Its  carrying  power  is  approximately  doubled  for  a  rise  of  20 
degrees.  Nevertheless,  when  once  the  air  at  a  given  temper¬ 
ature  is  carrying  its  full  complement  of  moisture,  and  is  sat¬ 
urated,  the  fact  that  it  feels  warm,  and  is  kept  warm,  does 
not  imply  that  further  drying  of  bricks  contained  in  it  will 
ensue.  It  is  saturated,  and  cannot  take  up  more  moisture, 
and  it  is  now  necessary  to  carry  off  this  saturated  air  by  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  replace  it  by  warm  air  which  is  not  saturated. 
It  is  by  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  temperature  and  volume 
of  air  supplied  to  a  dryer  that  the  most  efficient  results  are 
obtained,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  in¬ 
volved  that  enables  the  expert  to  insure  these  results. 

It  being  demonstrated  that  to  effect  drying  by  artificial 
means,  it  is  invariably  essential  to  provide  adequate  ventila¬ 
tion  and  that  the  ventilation  must  be  effected  by  means  of  air 
warmed  above  the  average  temperature  of  the  air  outside  the 
dryer,  it  remains  yet  to  mention  two  means  by  which  the 
necessary  heat  for  drying  may  be  provided  other  than  by  the 
warmed  air  itself.  The  three  methods  thus  forming  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  artificial  drying  may  be  thus  stated: 

1.  By  heat  supplied  by  convection,  i.  e.,  by  warmed  air 
which  is  reduced  in  temperature,  and  renewed  or  partly  re¬ 
heated,  when  charged  with  moisture. 

2.  By  heat  supplied  by  conduction,  i.  e.,  by  contact  of  the 
goods  with  the  source  of  heat  supply,  air  only  slightly 
warmed  being  slightly  to  carry  off  the  moisture. 

3.  By  heat  supplied  by  radiation  from  the  source  of  supply, 


air  warmed  to  a  moderate  temperature  being  supplied  to 
carry  off  moisture. 

The  second  method  was  the  earliest  adopted  in  practice,  a 
combination  of  the  second  and  first  being  next  developed, 
while  the  first  and  third  separately  and  in  combination  are 
those  now  most  in  vogue,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intelligence  displayed  in  adapting  them  to  in¬ 
dividual  cases.  It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  third  by 
itself  or  in  combination  with  fne  first  produces  the  most 
efficient  and  successful  results,  and  the  general  tendency  of 
recent  improvements  in  dryers  is  toward  an  unscientific  or 
“rule-of-thumb”  application  of  it.  The  results  arrived  at  by 
long  and  expensive  practical  experiments  might  have  been 
long  since  obtained,  if  science,  in  its  technical  form,  had  been 
earlier  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  simplest  procedure  is  the  method  of  supplying  warmed 
air,  which  yields  the  requisite  heat  for  evaporation,  and  at 
the  same  time  serves  to  carry  away  the  moisture. 

In  support  of  the  system  of  drying  clay  ware  by  radiation, 
the  following  record  of  actual  operation  is  given: 


Date,  Oct.  1912 

Number 
cars  taken 

Number  of 
pieces  of  ware 

Description 
or  ware 

Green 

Weight 

Dry 

Weight 

Evaporation 

in  Water 

Average  tempera¬ 

ture  at  delivery  end 

Coal  delivered 

to  Drier 

21 

36 

(1296 

8-in.  D.T. 

39376 

25704 

3672 

170 

1 

ton 

(1188 

7-in.  F.T. 

38016 

33264 

4752 

22 

36 

(1188 

7-in.  F.T. 

38016 

33264 

4752 

170 

(1404 

6-in.  P.T. 

39312 

34398 

4914 

170 

23 

54 

(2106 

6-in.  P.T. 

58968 

51597 

7371 

170 

2 

tons 

(4860 

5-in.  D.T. 

58320 

51030 

7290 

150 

2 

tons 

24 

60 

(3240 

5-in.  D.T. 

38680 

33845 

4835 

160 

2 

tons 

(5040 

4-in.  P.T. 

107520 

94080 

13440 

160 

25 

60 

(2880 

4-in.  P.T. 

51440 

53760 

7680 

160 

(3600 

6-in.  D.T. 

100800 

88200 

12600 

160 

2 

tons 

(1008 

10-in.  D.T. 

32256 

28224 

4032 

26 

60 

(3672 

4-in.  P.T. 

78336 

68544 

9792 

(  720 

6-in.  D.T. 

10800 

9450 

1350 

170 

2 

tons 

27 

Sun- 

day 

28 

72 

(2880 

6-in.  D.T. 

80640 

70560 

10080 

175 

2 

tons 

(4896 

4-in.  P.T. 

104448 

91392 

13056 

29 

66 

7920 

6-in.  D.T. 

126720 

110880 

15840 

170 

2 

tons 

30 

66 

3696 

10-in.  D.T. 

118272 

103488 

14784 

155 

2 

tons 

510 

1121920 

981680 

140240 

17 

tons 

D.T.  Drain  Tile. 

P.T.  Partition  Tile,  4  x  12  x  12,  etc. 

F.T.  Floor  Tile  (4  hole),  7  x  12  x  12 — 11. 

Bituminous  coal  of  average  quality  at  $2.00  per  ton  was 
used.  Deduction  from  this  record  will  show  that  only  sixty 
pounds  of  coal  was  used  per  ton  of  ware  dried,  at  a  cost  of 
6  cents.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  Justice  ra¬ 
diated  heat  dryer. 

A  MODEST  REQUEST. 


Tony  came  over  from  the  old  country  and  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  in  America  as  a  brickyard  hand.  Some  time  after¬ 
ward  he  went  to  his  foreman  and  said:  “Boss,  I  like  haf  vaca¬ 
tion.” 

“Why,  Tony,  you  don’t  need  a  vacation,”  answered  the 
boss. 

“Yes,  boss,  I  like  haf  vacation,”  repeated  Tony. 

“What  do  you  want  with  a  vacation?  If  I  give  it  to  you, 
Tony,  you  will  go  over  to  the  old  country,  blow'  all  your  money, 
and  then  come  back  broke.  You  had  better  stay  here.” 

“I  like  haf  vacation,  bos,”  stolidly  repeated  Tony.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  get  married,  and  I’d  kinda  like  to  be  there. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  IN  THE  MISSOURI 
METROPOLIS. 


OCATED  in  the  South  End  of  St.  Louis,  on 
Kings  Highway  and  the  Oak  Hill  Railroad,  is 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  plants  in  the  city 
— that  of  the  Superior  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany. 

This  plant  was  originally  built  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  by  the  Timmerman’s,  of  the  St.  Louis  Iron 
and  Machine  Works,  who  made  the  Lyons  dry  press,  with 
which  the  plant  is  equipped,  having  two.  The  plant  has  been 
burned  down  on  two  separate  occasions,  and  a  stiff  mud  plant 
has  recently  been  added  for  the  production  of  high-grade  face 
brick,  vitrified,  porous  and  fireproofing. 

For  a  period  after  the  original  plant  was  built  the  com¬ 
pany  had  very  rough  sailing,  and  it  was  not  until  it  had  se¬ 
cured  the  services  of  Mr.  Frank  Frommeyer,  the  present  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  who  at  that  time  was  fore¬ 
man,  that  the  company  was  placed  on  a  solid  basis.  Some 
years  ago  they  bought  a  two-mold  Femholtz  machine,  which 
is  used  in  making  stock  brick  exclusively. 

Their  clay  field  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  plant, 
the  clay  being  plowed  and  gathered  by  machines  of  their  own 
designing,  a  clay  gatherer  or  loader,  drawn  by  five  mules, 
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gathers  enough  clay  daily  to  make  100,000  brick,  and  they 
have  two  of  these  machines,  besides  an  Austin  grader,  which 
is  used  in  stripping  off  the  top  soil. 

The  clay  loaders  gather  and  automatically  load  the  clay 
into  Austin  bottom-dump  contractors’  and  yard  wagons,  which 
bring  it  over  to  the  dry  clay  sheds  and  dump  it.  The  clay  is 
wheeled  in  barrows  from  the  clay  shed  to  the  feed  room, 
where  it  is  dumped  into  a  three-roll  crusher,  from  which  it  is 
elevated  to  the  screens,  which  are  of  the  stationary  inclined 
type,  and  the  screened  material  is  deposited  by  .  gravity  into 
a  clay  box  or  mixer,  from  which  it  is  dropped  to  the  machines. 
The  brick  are  wheeled  from  the  machine  by  truckers  and  set 
into  up-draft  kilns,  of  which  there  are  six  of  300,000  capacity 
each.  The  water  smoking  is  done  with  wood  and  the  burning 
with  coal,  the  kilns  being  finished  in  eight  watches. 

Mr.  Frommeyer  has  long  been  noted  for  the  burns  which 
he  gets,  it  being  the  exception  to  see  any  salmon  brick  in  his 
kilns.  His  burners  have  been  handling  this  material  so  long 
that  they  have  gotten  the  burning  of  it  down  to  a  science,  and 
it  is  a  pleasurable  surprise  to  go  through  his  plant  and  see  the 
burns  and  also  the  cleanliness  with  which  the  plant  is  kept, 
there  being  little  or  no  waste  from  the  kilns,  and  the  absence 
of  the  usual  brickyard  rubbish  makes  the  visitor  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  is  in  a  brickyard  or  not.  The  brick  are  all  deliv¬ 
ered  by  wagon,  the  shipping  and  office  work  being  attended 
to  by  Carl  Fuererhard. 

Now  let  us  visit  the  stiff  mud  plant,  which  adjoins  the 


dry  press  plant  on  the  south.  We  find  a  hill  of  brown  shale 
about  sixteen  feet  high,  the  contents  of  which  is  dug  by  a 
large  steam  shovel.  As  the  shovel  is  only  twenty  feet  from 
the  pan  room,  the  shale  is  wheeled  in  at  present  in  barrows, 
until  such  a  time  as  the  shovel  can  dig  far  enough  away  to 
put  in  a  car  system.  The  shale  is  ground  in  a  dry  pan,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  at  present,  another  being  contem¬ 
plated,  and  after  being  ground  it  is  elevated  and  screened 
through  a  piano  wire  screen  and  dropped  into  a  clay  box, 
from  whence  it  is  fed  into  the  pug  mill  and  dropped  into  the 
brick  machine. 

From  the  machine,  bricks  are  loaded  onto  single-deck  cars, 
stacked  eight  high,  and  run  into  a  six-tunnel  water-heat  dry¬ 
er,  the  shale  drying  out  very  nicely  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
yard  is  equipped  with  six  down-draft  kilns  of  the  Graves 
type,  each  holding  about  170,000  standard  sized  bricks,  which 
are  dried  and  burned  in  ten  days. 

The  machinery  is  of  the  Raymond  make,  and  Mr.  From- 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Kilns  and  Stock  Sheds. 


meyer  says  he  is  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  The  stiff  mud 
plant  is  run  by  a  St.  Louis  Corliss,  while  the  dryer  fan  and 
the  dry  press  outfit  are  run  by  electrical  power,  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  which  is  made  in  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

The  company  owns  forty  acres  of  ground,  which  is  val¬ 
uable  land,  being  worth  today  over  $3,000  per  acre.  All  of 
this  property  is  underlaid  with  shale  and  fireclay,  there  being 
three  different  and  distinct  kinds  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  sink  a  shaft  in  the  near  future  and  go  after  this 
fireclay. 

Mr.  Frommeyer  has  secured  the  services  of  James  P.  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  well-known  brick  and  clay  expert  of  St.  Louis,  to  de¬ 
velop  his  stiff  mud  business,  and  expects  to  be  able  to  run  full 
time  by  the  time  winter  sets  in. 

With  the  exception  of  the  No.  3  yard  of  the  Hydraulic,  this 
is  the  first  yard  to  break  away  from  the  dry  press  and  enter 
the  stiff  mud  field.  -  A.  SAINT. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEWS  FROM  DIXIE  LAND. 


WEATHER  was  very  open  in  Memphis  during 
the  first  week  of  November  but  the  present  as¬ 
pect  is  for  colder  and  falling  weather.  About 
half  the  cotton  crop  is  in  and  brought  good 
prices.  Building  for  autumn  is  reasonably 
good  on  large  structures  but  not  satisfactory 
to  contractors  and  supply  people  on  smaller 
buildings.  The  brick  concerns  about  Memphis 
are  running  right  along  and  find  trade  in  ship¬ 
ping  end  alright.  Building  operations  in  this 
•city  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1913  showed  a  total  of 
$5,500,000. 

It  is  anticipated  that  strictly  city  business  may  be  cur¬ 
tailed  somewhat  here  in  Memphis  though  the  outlook  is  fair 
in  neighboring  towns. 

The  city  council  at  McComb  City,  Miss.,  has  purchased  the 
site  of  the  Methodist  parsonage  upon  which  it  is  intended  to 
erect  a  new  city  hall.  The  building  planned  will  be  of  brick, 
costing  $25,000. 

The  Central  Methodist  church,  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  will  be 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000. 

The  Elks  Lodge,  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  has  closed  a  deal  for 
the  property  of  the  old  Mississippi  Medical  College  and  will 
erect  a  building  costing  about  $65,000.  A  building  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  get  plans  and  specifications.  The  three 
story  pressed  brick  building  in  the  heart  of  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  disposed  of. 

The  contract  for  the  new  Phillips  county  court  house,  at 
Helena,  Ark.,  has  been  let  to  the  L.  R.  Wright  Construction 
Co.,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  for  the  sum  of  $249,000.  This  was  the 
lowest  bid  and  a  certified  check  was  deposited  with  Commis¬ 
sioner  Kitchens  for  $5,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
job.  Large  quantites  of  brick  will  be  used. 

Col.  R.  B.  Kyle,  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  has  awarded  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  four  brick  buildings  for  Alabama  City,  Ala.,  to  cost  a 
total  of  $20,000.  One  structure  will  be  used  for  a  bank  that 
is  being  organized  there.  Two  buildings  will  be  used  for  a 
store  and  one  for  a  motion  picture  show. 

The  Architects  League  of  Memphis  will  give  an  exhibit 
at  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  during  the  week  beginning 
December  1.  It  will  be  the  first  local  exhibit  of  its  kind  and 
one  of  the  first  of  the  sort  in  the  south.  Drawings,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  exhibits  of  architectural  work  will  be  given.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  will  be  holding  its  annual 
convention  at  New  Orleans  about  that  time  and  an  invitation 
will  be  extended  the  1,000  or  more  delegates  to  be  the  guests 
of  the  local  architects  and  attend  the  exhibit.  The  committee 
at  Memphis  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  is  composed  of 
M.  H.  Furbringer,  chairman;  C.  O.  Pfeil  and  George  Mahan. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  at  Memphis  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  classic  decoration  to  the  Overton  Park  entrance. 
This  decoration  will  cost  about  $5,000  and  will  be  placed  by 
the  Jas.  Alexander  Construction  Co.  Property  owners  on 
Overton  Park  avenue,  from  Lebanon  boulevard  to  the  park, 
will  stand  the  entire  expense.  Instead  of  an  archway,  the 
plans  call  for  a  series  of  columns  of  granite  and  brick,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  property  to  the  curb  on  each  side  of  the  street. 
Between  the  columns  on  parkings  will  be  placed  huge  flower 
urns. 

Stuart  Ralph,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Memphis  Build¬ 
ers1  Exchange,  is  now  connected  with  the  firm  of  McKnight 
and  Merz,  general  contractors,  at  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Jas.  Evans,  secretary  of  the  Nashville  Builders’  Exchange, 
is  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  recovering  from  an  illness  that  came  on 
him  while  he  was  on  his  wedding  tour  north.  He  was  sudden¬ 
ly  stricken  with  what  his  physicians  thought  was  a  broken 
blood  vessel  on  the  brain  and  was  taken  from  the  train  and  to 
the  gratification  of  his  host  of  friends  is  improving. 
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The  organization  of  a  new  club  in  Memphis  among  the 
dealers  in  building  material  is  looked  forward  to.  W.  W. 
Fischer  is  acting  as  president  under  the  preliminary  organ¬ 
ization  and  has  appointed  as  a  committee  on  membership  R. 
B.  Clinton,  P.  A.  Cates,  Phil  Pidgeon,  Mallory  Davis,  S.  J. 
House,  Jr.,  S.  Samuels,  A.  J.  Cook  and  others.  A  meeting  will 
be  held  at  an  early  date  at  the  Business  Men’s  Club.  Mem¬ 
bers  gathered  informally  at  dinner  a  few  nights  ago,  fifty  be¬ 
ing  present.  M.  J.  Lovelace  presided  as  toastmaster.  M.  R. 
Lirnon,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  member  of  the  Builders  and 
Trades  Exchange  of  that  city  was  present  and  made  an  ad¬ 
dress. 

Bob  Elliott,  of  a  leading  building  supply  company  at  Nash¬ 
ville  has  been  elected  city  commissioner  by  a  handsome  vote 
in  that  city.  This  is,  the  commission  that  runs  the  city  and  the 
position  carries  a  lucrative  salary.  Thirty-one  years  ago  Bob 
Elliott  came  to  Nashville  clad  in  a  jumper  and  a  pair  of  over¬ 
alls,  in  a  back  pocket  of  which  rested  a  bricklayer’s  trowel. 
He  at  once  entered  the  employ  of  W.  G.  Bush  and  Co.  as  a 
bricklayer.  Later  he  was  made  general  manager  of  this  com¬ 
pany  and  remained  such  for  ten  years.  He  helped  organize 
the  Nashville  Builders  Supply  Co.  ten  years  ago  and  it  was 
only  a  short  time  until  he  was  made  general  manager  of  that 
company  and  remained  until  four  years  ago.  He  is  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Southern  Cut  Stone  and  Monument  Co.  Mr.  Elli¬ 
ott  was  born  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  56  years  ago.  He  lived  a 
large  part  of  his  early  life  there.  He  learned  his  trade  as 
bricklayer  in  Louisville  and  worked  a  short  time  at  a  number 
of  cities  in  the  Central  States  before  coming  to  Nashville, 

George  W.  Donaghey,  who  lately  completed  his  term  of 
office  as  governor  of  Arkansas,  has  returned  to  the  contract¬ 
ing  business  in  which  he  ranks  high.  He  was  seen  the  other 
day  on  top  of  some  brick  buildings  under  his  care.  It  may 
be  said  also  to  the  credit  of  his  administration,  and  perhaps 
to  his  skill,  that  the  long  delayed  and  annoying  work  com¬ 
menced  by  others  before  he  became  governor,  building  the 
state  capitol,  was  completed  through  his  efforts  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Suit  to  collect  an  alleged  debt  of  $928  against  the  James 
Alexander  Construction  Co.  and  R.  Brikley  Snowden,  for  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  construction  of  the  Chisca  Hotel  has  been  filed 
in  the  Chancery  court  here  by  Attorneys  Banks  and  Harrel, 
representing  the  Kansas  City  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  The  complainant  alleges  that  it  assigned  the  claim 
against  the  local  construction  company  to  the  Southwestern 
National  Bank,  of  Kansas  City.  A  judgment  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  alleged  claim  is  asked. 

DIXIE. 


CEMENT  BREAKS  RECORD. 


The  total  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1912,  as  reported  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  was  82,438,096  barrels,  valued  at  $67,- 
016,928.  This  is  an  increase  in  quantity  of  nearly  five  per 
cent,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  1.13  per  cent.  This  made 
the  average  price  per  barrel  at  the  factories  for  1912  81.3 
cents,  compared  with  84.4  cents  in  1911.  Up  in  the  Lehigh 
district  it  sold  from  13  cents  to  14  cents  below  this,  Lehigh 
being  the  lowest  priced  district,  and  the  higher  prices  to 
make  up  the  average  coming  from  further  west.  This  in¬ 
creased  output  did  not  result  in  leaving  a  larger  stock  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  consumption  of  the 
trade  exceeded  the  previous  year  so  that  the  amount  of  stock 
actually  carried  on  hand  was  reduced  two  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  in  1912  as  compared  to  1911. 


Every  year  mechanical  devices  and  power-driven  apparatus 
help  us  solve  some  part  of  the  labor  problem  and  apparently 
replaces  some  men,  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
more  work  for  more  men  every  year. 
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FACTORY  COST. 

By  Leo  Child,  Findlay,  Ohio.* 


WHY  THE  WRITER  was  chosen  to  read  a  paper  on 
“Factory  Cost”  is  beyond  conception,  unless  it  was 
because  our  Honorable  Secretary  has  some  griev¬ 
ance,  and  has  chosen  this  means  of  making  an  adjustment. 

Mr.  Drennan  informed  the  writer  late  in  the  summer  that 
he  was  to  prepare  a  paper  on  “Disposing  of  a  Product,”  but 
on  receipt  of  the  programs  the  former  subject  was  named. 
This  gave  only  two  weeks,  and  the  lack  of  time  can  well  be 
given  as  an  excuse  for  hasty  preparation. 

Office. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  business  men  considered  the  office 
as  non-productive,  and  only  a  place  for  the  officials  to  keep 
out  of  the  factory  dust.  Today  the  office  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  asset  the  business  possesses.  The  office  should  produce 
the  system  which  develops  the  systematic  method  of  keeping 
an  accurate  record  on  the  earning  powers  of  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  old  way  of  doing  business  was  to  keep  a  ledger  and 
cash  book,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  settle  all  accounts,  and 
the  balance  (if  any)  divide  among  the  partners. 

Modern  methods  are  to  make  each  department  of  business 
pay  its  own  way,  and  make  every  article  manufactured  show 
a  reasonable  profit.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  cost  system,  and  it  is  on  this  subject  that  the  writer 
will  attempt  to  direct  a  line  of  thought. 

It  is  with  pride  we  are  informed  that  the  clay  industry  is 
a  close  second  to  the  steel,  but  it  is  conceded  beyond  question 
that  the  business  methods  of  the  former  are  at  least  twenty 
years  behind  the  latter.  There  are  few  clay  plants  which 
have  a  cost  system.  The  market  price  of  clay  ware  has  been 
controlled  by  competition,  instead  of  being  sold  on  a  fair  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  added  to  the  actual  cost  of  production.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  the  writer  would  venture  the  statement  that  there  is 
not  a  single  drain  tile  manufacturer  present  who  could  give, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  between  a  15"  and  an  18"  tile,  although  the  latter 
sells  for  approximately  $90.00  per  1,000  feet  more  than  the 
former. 

A  cost  system  for  drain  tile  factories  is  more  complicated 
than  one  for  a  brick  plant,  because  there  are  sixteen  different 
sizes  and  classes  of  ware  to  be  reckoned  with. 

It  may  seem,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  cost  system  is  too  complicated  for  practical  use,  and  the 
expense  of  its  operation  would  offset  its  value,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  which  will  be  readily  seen  when  you  are  told  that  it 
takes  less  than  one  hour  a  day  to  compile  all  the  data  neces¬ 
sary.  To  operate  a  cost  system  you  must  first  have(  a  time  slip 
which  is  so  designed  as  to  give  a  daily  history  of  the  various 
duties  of  each  employee. 
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the  number  of  tons  of  clay  which  has  passed  through  the  ma¬ 
chine.  To  go  more  into  detail,  this  can  be  illustrated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  If  the  average  number  of  tons  of  clay  put  through  a 
certain  plant  for  June  was  fifty  per  day,  but  the  average  for 
July  was  a  hundred,  this  would  make  the  overhead  cost  for 
the  total  tons  manufactured  in  June  just  double  that  of  July. 
The  sum  total  of  the  overhead  expense  is  pro-rated  to  each 
size,  and  based  on  the  number  of  tons  of  that  size  manufac¬ 
tured. 

We  now  come  to  the  actual  plant  operations,  and  first  of 
all  is  the  claypit.  This  is  given  the  heading  “Expense  on 
Clay,”  which  is  subdivided  as  follows: 

(1)  Excavating — 

Labor 

Fuel 

Shovel  repair  (?) 

(2)  Transporting — 

Labor 

Fuel 

Dinky  repair  (?) 

(3)  Pulling  cars — 

Labor 

This  includes  the  cost  of  digging,  transporting  and  putting 
the  clay  into  the  feeder.  The  expense  of  clay  is  also  figured 
as  a  constant,  because  it  costs  practically  the  same  whether 
fifty  or  a  hundred  tons  of  clay  is  used  per  day.  This  is  also 
pro-rated  per  ton,  per  size  on  the  number  of  tons  of  each  size 
manufactured. 

Next  to  be  considered  is  the  power  plant,  which  is  also 
figured  as  a  constant  for  the  same  reason  as  the  clay  bank, 
and  the  overhead  expense.  This  is  divided  into  three  items. 

(1)  Fuel,  (2)  Water,  (3)  Labor. 

Leaving  the  power  plant,  we  go  to  the  machinery  or  work¬ 
room,  which  contains  an  auger  machine  for  manufacturing 
sizes  from  4"  to  8",  while  a  sewer  pipe  press  is  used  for  sizes 
from  10"  to  27".  All  men  who  are  employed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  have  their  time  charged  direct  to  the  size  on  which  they 
are  working.  This  also  includes  such  expense  as  turning  tile, 
carrying  pallets  from  dryhouse  to  press,  bunching  tile  and 
cutting  roads.  The  question  may  now  arise,  how  can  this  be 
accurately  done?  For  example,  say  two  men  spend  two  and 
a  half  hours  turning  18"  tile,  and  they  receive  HVz  cents  per 
hour.  Each  one  of  these  men  would  have  this  charged  on  his 
time  slip  two  and  a  half  hours  turning  18"  tile.  When  this 
time  slip  would  get  into  the  hands  of  the  bookkeeper,  86  cents 
would  be  put  under  18"  tile,  and  charged  directly  against  its 
manufacture.  This  same  plan  is  carried  out  by  every  man 
whose  duties  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  machinery 
room. 

The  next  item  of  cost  is  easily  figured.  This  is  taking  the 
ware  from  the  dry  house  and  placing  the  same  in  the  kilns. 
It  is  given  the  title  of  “Setting,”  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

(1)  Number  of  tons, 

(2)  Cost  per  ton,  per  size, 

(3)  Total. 


A  booklet  of  these  slips  is  given  to  each  man,  and  he 
makes  out  his  own  time,  charging  the  exact  number  of  hours 
to  each  of  his  operations.  For  example,  a  man  working  on 
the  press  would  have  four  hours  charged  against  12"  tile, 
three  hours  against  15"  tile,  and  three  hours  against  4"  tile. 

There  are  other  factors  which  must  be  considered,  and  can 
be  conveniently  called  constants.  The  first  of  these  is  Over¬ 
head  Expense,  which  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

(1)  — Taxes, 

(2)  — Insurance, 

(3)  — Salaries, 

(4)  — Telephone  and  telegraph, 

(5)  — Office  supplies, 

(6)  — Office  expense, 

(7)  — Interest  and  discount. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  above  items  will  remain 
practically  the  same  on  an  average  size  plant,  regardless  of 


♦Paper  read  before  Ohio  Tile  and  Clay  Products  Associa¬ 
tion,  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  10  and  11,  1913. 


As  the  setting  in  this  particular  plant  is  all  done  by  the 
ton,  regardless  of  the  size,  the  only  information  necessary  is 
to  have  the  number  of  each  size  that  are  placed  in  the  kiln. 
Since  the  price  per  tone  is  given,  it  is  a  simple  mathematical 
problem  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  total  number  of  tons  of 
each  size  to  the  cost  per  foot,  or  rather  per  1,000  feet,  as  this 
is  the  usual  selling  basis  of  drain  tile. 

The  question  will  now  come  to  your  mind,  how  is  an  exact 
record  of  what  goes  into  the  kiln  obtained?  This  is  done  by 
having  one  man  do  all  the  marking,  and  holding  him  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  correctness. 

The  men  are  paid  from  their  own  record,  but,  as  you  will 
see  a  little  later,  this  record  is  checked  by  another  gang  of 
men,  who  empty  the  kilns. 

Burning  is  the  next  stage  of  manufacture,  and  consists  of 
three  items: 

(1)  Fuel, 

(2)  Labor, 

(3)  Distribution  of  fuel. 

The  burning  cost  is  treated  as  a  constant,  and  is  pro-rated 
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among  the  different  sizes  of  tile  manufactured.  The  burners 
are  paid  by  the  day.  The  fuel  consumed  by  every  kiln  is 
weighed,  and  the  labor  of  unloading  the  coal  and  placing  the 
same  around  the  kilns  is  charged  against  burning.  The  total 
cost  of  these  three  items  constitutes  the  cost  of  burning. 

There  need  be  no  explanation  regarding  the  unloading  of 
kilns,  which  is  termed  emptying,  and  subdivided  just  the  same 
as  setting: 

(1)  Number  of  tons, 

(2)  Cost  per  ton,  per  size, 

(3)  Total. 

The  men  who  empty  the  kilns  are  also  paid  by  the  ton  and 
their  record  acts  as  a  check  on  the  setting  gang.  They  receive 
the  same  price  per  ton,  regardless  of  whether  the  tile  are 
piled  on  the  yard  for  stock  or  loaded  into  cars.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  it  pays  to  put  as  much  of  each  kiln  as  possible  direct  into 
the  cars. 

The  next  item  to  be  considered  is  factory  expense,  which 
is  divided  into 

(1)  General  repairs  (labor), 

(2)  Miscellaneous. 

The  total  cost  of  these  items  is  prorated  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  tile  at  the  end  of  each  closing  of  the  general 
books.  In  case  some  particular  month  should  show  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  repairs,  which  did  not  belong  rightfully 
to  that  period,  it  would  then  be  prorated  among  several 
months,  so  as  to  give  fair  distribution.  An  illustration  of  this 
would  be  that  within  the  last  eight  weeks  we  have  completely 
remodeled  our  tunnels,  which  took  an  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000.  In  this  case,  just  a  small  amount  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  each  month,  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  on  any  one  month 
closing. 

We  now  come  to  factory  supplies,  which  are  made  up  of 

(1)  Oil, 

(2)  Grease, 

(3)  Materials  for  repairs, 

(4)  Tools,  etc. 

This  is  also  prorated  the  same  as  factory  expense. 

We  have  one  more  item  to  be  considered,  and  this  is  fac¬ 
tory  loss,  which  is  divided  as  follows: 

(1)  Dry  house, 

(2)  Tunnels. 

(3)  Burning. 

The  number  of  tons  of  each  size  which  has  been  lost  in 
the  course  of  manufacture  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  each 
size,  because  the  finished  product  must  bear  this  burden.  The 
data  for  obtaining  the  cost  is  all  gathered,  and  the  result 
may  be  reached  by  the  equation: 

(1)  Total  tons  manufactured  divided  by  total  constant, 
equals  the  cost  price  per  ton,  per  size  for  the  con¬ 
stant. 

(2)  The  cost  price  per  ton,  per  size  for  each  depart¬ 
ment,  plus  the  cost  per  total  constant,  equals  the 
cost  price  per  ton  per  size. 

(3)  The  cost  per  ton,  per  size,  divided  by  the  weight 
per  foot,  per  size,  equals  the  cost  price  per  foot. 

This  concludes  the  description  of  a  cost  system  which  is 
in  daily  operation,  and  in  closing  the  writer  wishes  to  again 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  cost  system  is  a  vital  part  of  any 
manufacturing  business,  and  it  will  lend  a  great  assistance  in 
stopping  the  daily  leaks  about  the  plant. 


Brick  Lining  for  Continuous  Kiln  Chambers. — There  is 
always  some  uncertainty  regarding  what  is  the  best  material 
to  line  the  chambers  of  a  continuous  kiln.  In  kilns  in  which 
high  heat  is  to  be  used  for  the  burning  of  fire  brick,  or  high 
class  white  face  brick,  it  is  a  good  policy  to  use  all  fire 
brick.  In  case  only  ordinary  building  and  common  brick 
should  be  burned  in  such  kiln,  a  good  hard  burned  brick  will 
answer  the  purpose,  but  it  has  a  drawback  that  in  case 
higher  heat  wants  to  be  used,  the  kiln  is  worthless.  In  order 


to  overcome  some  of  this  trouble,  and  still  not  go  to  the 
expense  of  using  all  firebrick,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  buff 
colored  brick,  which  can  usually  be  bought  cheap  from  the 
face  brick  yards.  Seconds  and  thirds  will  answer  well  for 
such  purposes,  and  a  kiln  thus  built  will  more  than  outlast 
a  kiln  built  of  common  red  hard  burned  brick. — Tonind  Z 
No.  145,  1912. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


IN  the  month  of  September  the  downward  trend  of  building 
operations,  which  was  not  equaled  for  three  years  or  more, 
was  broken,  according  to  the  Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer! 
That  month  showed  a  gain  of  nearly  2  per  cent,  and  it  is  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  that  the  month  of  October  will  be  better  also 
in  comparison.  Spokane  showed  the  greatest  increase  for  the 
month,  this  being  223.3  per  cent,  while  Portland  was  next  with 
an  increase  of  83.7  per  cent,  and  Seattle  with  14  per  cent  in¬ 
crease.  Tacoma  showed  a  decrease  of  44  per  cent  in  the  same 
period. 


The  standing  of  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 
eight  months  of  1913  is  best  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  also  gives  the  same  period  in  1912: 


1913. 

Portland,  Ore . $11,040,950 

Vancouver,  B.  C .  9,747,038 

Vancouver,  B.  C .  9,747,038 

Seattle,  Wash .  7,909,400 

Spokane,  Wash .  3,148,633 

Tacoma,  Wash .  2,158,320 


1912. 

$12,266,926 

12,722,097 

12,722,097 

6,669,620 

1,874,694 

1,316,190 


There  is  again  brought  up  the  project  of  building  a  perma¬ 
nent  automobile  racing  track  at  Tacoma.  The  course  will  be 
platter-shaped  and  will  be  entirely  on  private  grounds.  The 
matter  of  surface  is  of  importance  to  the  brickmakers  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  contemplating  using  paving  brick  for  sur¬ 
face. 


Fred  Harper,  the  manager  of  the  Harper-Hill  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  of  Seattle,  was  killed  when  he  fell  down  a  cliff  in  the 
Olympic  Mountains,  near  Dungeless,  while  hunting  for  deer. 
Mr.  Harper  was  well  liked  among  the  brickmakers  of  the  Pu¬ 
get  Sound,  and  he  was  foremost  among  the  pioneer  brick¬ 
makers  in  that  section. 

A  suit  was  filed  recently  by  F.  S.  Akin  against  George  W. 
Bates,  the  Diamond  Vitrified  Brick  Company  and  the  Diamond 
Brick  Company  for  an  accounting  for  an  alleged  $75,000  profit 
and  $200,000  sale,  said  to  have  been  realized  from  the  Dia¬ 
mond  brick  plant  to  the  Columbia  Clay  Company.  The  Co¬ 
lumbia  Clay  Company  sold  this  plant  in  turn  again  to  the 
Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  of  Seattle.  The  Dia¬ 
mond  plant  is  located  at  Image,  three  miles  from  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

The  F.  H.  Goss  Brick  Company  of  Tacoma  is  furnishing 
1,500,000  common  brick  for  the  Lincoln  Park  High  School,  and 
has  other  contracts  on  hand  calling  for  over  a  million  brick 
for  this  fall  delivery. 

J.  Krumle  of  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  has  started  operations 
under  the  name  of  Port  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company.  The 
material  used  is  well  adapted  for  making  pressed  brick,  and 
Mr.  Krumle  hopes  to  be  able  to  turn  out  a  first-class  product. 

The  Geijsbeek  Engineering  Company  of  Portland  has  se¬ 
cured  the  contract  for  designing  and  building  the  new  sewer- 
pipe  plant  for  the  B.  C.  Pottery  Company  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 
The  plant  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  will  be  rebuilt 
according  to  the  most  modern  principle  of  handling  and  mak¬ 
ing  clay  products. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company  of  Portland  has  secured 
from  the  Oregon  Denison  Block  Company  the  contract  for 
making  Denison  block.  The  Oregon  Denison  Block  Company 
has  secured  several  large  contracts  calling  for  block  con¬ 
struction.  SIWASH. 
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Situation  of  English  Clayworking  Industry. — The  general 
situation  regarding  the  building  material  trades  is  better 
than  it  was  last  year.  The  wages  paid  in  the  pottery  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  raised  recently  3%  per  cent.,  and  the  number 
of  employes  was  increased  from  4  to  8.6  per  cent.  In  the 
brick  and  tile  branches,  which  are  mostly  operated  by  power, 
there  were  employed  11,421  in  the  month  of  April  last,  which 
was  6  per  cent,  more  than  in  March.  The  weekly  wages  for 
these  employes  was  13,527  pounds  sterling.  The  potteries 
employed  16,543  men. — Baukeramik,  No.  84},  1913. 


Automatic  Pallet  System. — At  the  exposition  for  the  build¬ 
ing  trade,  which  has  been  held  this  summer  at  Leipzig,  Ger¬ 
many,  the  machine  company  of  C.  Keller  &  Co.,  of  Laggen- 
beck  i.  W.,  showed  one  of  their  automatic  brick  machines  in 
connection  with  their  pallet  system.  This  machine  has  been 
shown  before,  but  many  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
it  is  now  in  use  at  some  twenty  brickyards  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  principle  is  that  the  clay  column  moves  over  an 


Automatic  Pallet  System  Brick  Machine. 


endless  belt,  and  is  cut  into  brick  of  the  proper  size.  At  the 
same  time  the  pallet  hoard  moves  with  the  clay  column,  and 
when  the  bricks  are  properly  separated  they  are  moved  auto¬ 
matically  on  the  boards,  and  these  move  again  to  an  auto¬ 
matic  elevator,  where  they  are  stacked  up,  ready  for  the 
truck  to  be  taken  to  the  drying  sheds.  The  whole  machine 
needs  only  the  attention  of  one  man,  and  the  automatic 
elevator  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  old  fashioned 
way  of  handling  the  pallets. — Tonind.  Z.,  No.  88,  1913. 


A  Monster  Stoneware  Jar. — A  great  product  of  the  ceramic 
art  will  celebrate  this  year  its  sixtieth  anniversary  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  little  is  known  of  the  big  work  in  the  outside  world. 
It  is  a  monster  jar,  which  measures  twelve  feet  high,  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  and  which  will  hold  821 
gallons,  was  made  in  1853  by  August  Franke,  a  pottery  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Naumberg  a.  Queis.  It  has  all  these  years  been 
exhibited  in  a  small  room  built  for  its  special  purpose  in  the 
pottery  establishment. — Sprechsaal,  No.  20,  1913. 


Different  Sizes  of  Brick. — In  South  Germany  there  are  in 
use  two  sizes  of  brick,  one  is  the  standard,  or  normal,  size, 
which  measures  25x12x6%  centimeters  (9%x4%x2%  inches), 
and  the  other  one  is  the  Bavarian  size,  which  measures  29x 
14x6%  centimeters  (Il%x5%x2%  inches).  In  those  sections 
in  which  just  the  one  kind  of  brick  is  used,  their  selling  price 
is  fixed  by  local  conditions,  and  the  brickmaker  will  usually 


make  the  small  size  of  brick,  as  it  is  easier  to  make  and 
brings  more  profit.  However,  in  some  places  the  two  sizes 
come  in  competition  and  there  is  always  a  great  dispute  so 
far  as  the  prices  are  concerned.  The  normal  size  cost  24 
marks  ($6.00)  delivered,  while  the  large  size  will  bring  as 
much  as  30  marks  ($7.50).  In  some  instances  the  larger 
brick  are  sold  much  cheaper,  and  will  only  bring  from  one 
to  two  marks  more  per  thousand  than  the  smaller  size.  There 
is  now  a  movement  on  foot  to  have  all  brickyards  adopt  the 
normal,  or  standard,  size  brick,  so  that  competition  will  be 
more  along  equal  lines. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.,  No.  60,  1913. 


Increased  Capacity  of  a  Brickyard. — A  brickyard  which  is 
shut  down  from  October  to  April  can  easily  be  made  to  op¬ 
erate  all  the  year  around  when  proper  drying  arrangements 
are  constructed.  The  construction  of  proper  dry  floors  over 
the  continuous  kiln  will  give  a  source  of  heat  supply  which 
will  bring  the  increased  capacity  to  about  20,000  brick  per 
day  all  the  year  around.  The  dryer  will  hold  about  140,000 
brick,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  arrangement  with  the  roof 
will  cost  about  60,000  marks  ($15,000).  The  outside  walls 


An  In-Built  Continuous  Kiln. 


should  be  built  of  brick  or  hollow  tile  in  order  to  retain  the 
heat  as  much  as  possible.  Many  windows  should  be  made 
to  insure  good  light.  The  whole  arrangement  can  be  made 
so  it  will  only  take  three  men  from  the  machine  to  the  kiln 
to  handle  20,000  brick  per  day.  While  such  a  dryer  can  be 
arranged  to  dry  brick,  it  can  also  be  made  so  that  it  will  dry 
hollow  block,  drain  tile  and  roofing  tiles.  The  sketch  here¬ 
with  shown  is  the  typical  German  arrangement  of  an  in-built 
continuous  kiln. — Tonind  Z.,  91.  1913. 


Automatic  Feeder  for  Clay. — The  main  point  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  handling  of  clay  is  the  proper  feeding  of  the 
clay  to  the  machines  and  rolls.  In  most  instances  the  car 
of  clay  is  dropped  either  direct  in  the  machine  or  rolls,  and 
the  greater  part  of  time  the  machine  runs  empty,  while 
just  as  the  supply  is  dumped,  it  takes  a  large  excess  of 
power  to  handle  the  clay.  For  that  reason  some  system 
of  feeding  should  be  adopted,  and  if  the  same  is  automatic 
so  much  the  better,  as  it  will  save  a  man  in  handling  the  clay. 
Theo.  Hymmen,  of  Bielefeld,  has  designed  such  feeder  as 
shown  herewith,  which  will  handle  the  clay  automatically. 
The  belt  arrangement  on  which  the  clay  is  dumped  runs 


very  slow,  and  the  outlet  is  regulated  by  a  screw  gate. 
In  this  way  the  proper  amount  of  clay  is  always  regulated. — 
Tonind  Z.,  No.  93,  1913. 


Black  Porcelain  Glaze. — A  black  glaze  which  will  mature 
between  cones  8  and  9  is  composed  as  follows:  Feldspar,  168 
parts;  uranium  sodium  nitrate,  75  parts;  whiting,  30  parts; 
magnesium,  25  parts;  kaolin,  52  parts,  and  flint,  156  parts. 
The  glaze  should  be  burnt  in  stark  reducing  atmosphere, 
otherwise  it  will  appear  as  a  brown,  dirty  color.  If  uranium 
should  not  be  used,  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt, 
5  parts  of  iron  oxide,  8  parts  of  manganese  and  12  parts  of 
oxide  of  tin  will  also  give  a  black  color  to  the  glaze. — Ker- 
arische  Rundschau,  No.  33,  1913. 


Improvement  in  Making  Sewer  Pipe. — In  making  sewer 
pipe  in  the  usual  way  it  is  always  necessary  to  press  the  bell 
of  the  pipe  first,  and  then  make  the  straight  pipe.  German 
patent  258,466,  obtained  by  the  Zeiter  Machine  Company,  of 
Cologne,  has  done  away  with  this,  and  with  an  arrangement 
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Sewer  Pipe  Former. 

as  shown  in  the  illustration  it  is  possible  to  make  the  bell 
and  the  pipe  together  in  one  operation.  Another  improvement 
is  that  through  the  slot  shown  at  the  under  side  of  the  bell 
core,  it  is  possible  to  cut  the  pipe  the  right  length,  without 
wasting  the  clay,  like  has  been  in  use  at  present. — Tonind. 
Z.,  No.  104,  1913. 


The  Physical  Properties  of  Clay. — In  a  paper  read  before 
the  London  section  of  the  Society  for  Chemical  Industries,  by 
W.  G.  Hancock,  he  described  a  new  method  for  the  testing  of 
various  physical  properties  of  clays.  He  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  specific  weight  of  clays  is  between  2.6 
and  2.7.  The  plasticity  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  water 
which  it  takes  to  make  the  body  from  the  dry  state  to  plas¬ 
tic  moulding  state.  The  degrees  of  plasticity  is  thus  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  formula  a/b  X  100,  in  which  a  represents  the 
pounds  of  water  used,  and  b  the  pounds  of  clay  used.  In 
order  to  test  the  porosity,  the  test  pieces  are  immersed  in 
water,  but  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  surface  of  the 
test  pieces  above  the  water  in  order  to  give  the  enclosed  air 


in  the  test  pieces  a  chance  to  escape.  The  time  of  immer¬ 
sion  is  twenty-four  hours. — La  Revue  des  Materiaux  de  Con¬ 
struction,  No.  99,  1913. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


O  FAR  AS  NEW  work  is  concerned,  building 
of  the  larger  sort  has  dropped  off  considera¬ 
bly  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  official  reports  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  show  that 
fewer  permits  for  brick  buildings  have  been 
let  during  October  than  during  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding  or  during  the  same  month  of  last  year. 
In  this  city  the  total  valuation  of  the  buildings  for  which  per¬ 
mits  were  issued  fell  off  $600,000  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  in  1912,  while  in  Los  Angeles  the  drop  lacked  only  a 
few  thousands  of  being  a  million  dollars.  In  Portland  the 
falling  off  was  nearly  $400,000.  Oakland,  Cal.,  was  the  only 
city  of  large  size  that  showed  a  gain.  Regarding  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  it  should  be  said  that,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  covering  building  permits,  no  account  is  made  of  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings  or  of  the  buildings  now  being  erected  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  grounds.  These 
would  swell  the  record  considerably;  but  as  the  Exposition 
buildings  do  not  call  for  any  large  amount  of  burned  clay 
products,  their  omission  is  not  very  misleading. 

The  chief  causes  named  for  the  falling  off  in  building,  is 
the  uncertainty  of  prices  in  structural  steel,  and  the  general 
belief  that  the  new  tariff  law  will  be  followed  by  a  further 
material  drop  in  prices.  This  has  led  to  a  postponement  of 
building  operations,  in  the  hope  of  lower  prices  a  little  later. 
The  money  situation  is  also  a  factor;  but  that  is  supposed  to 
be  rather  improved  than  otherwise  since  the  opening  of  fall. 
Brick  men  are  still  hopeful  of  a  fairly  good  winter  and  spring. 
A  large  number  of  brick  and  concrete  buildings  of  moderate 
size  are  due  to  be  built.  The  compulsory  removal  of  the  last 
of  the  so-called  “temporary”  wooden  structures  rushed  up  in 
the  downtown  district  immediately  after  the  great  fire  of  1906, 
has  left  a  good  deal  of  high-rent  property  vacant;  and  most 
of  this  is  certain  to  be  covered  with  permanent  fireproof 
buildings  very  soon. 

The  drainage  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  Kear¬ 
ney  estate  property  of  the  University  of  California  in  Fresno 
county,  Cal.,  is  attracting  considerable  attention,  as  it  is  the 
largest  application  of  modern  tile  drainage  on  the  coast.  Con¬ 
tractor  J.  E.  Mitchell  reports  that  7,000  out  of  a  total  of  about 
23,000  feet  have  already  been  laid.  The  main  drain  will  lead 
into  a  sump  hole  6x6  feet  and  15  feet  deep,  from  which  the 
water  will  be  pumped  into  an  adjacent  irrigation  canal.  The 
entire  work  is  to  be  completed  by  December  15. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  brick  manufacturers,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Lincoln,  Cal.,  have  secured  a  contract  for  the  terra 
cotta  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  postoffice  build¬ 
ing  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  acting  for  var¬ 
ious  brick  manufacturing  concerns  of  San  Francisco  and  vi¬ 
cinity,  has  won  its  fight  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  for  a  reduction  in  rates  on  clay  shipments  from 
various  points  in  Amador,  Placer  and  Calaveras  counties  to 
South  San  Francisco,  East  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  The 
California  Railroad  Commission  holds  that  the  company’s 
present  rate  of  $1.25  per  ton  is  unreasonable,  and  has  ordered 
a  reduction  to  85  cents  per  ton,  to  go  into  effect  within  twenty 
days.  The  ruling  concerns  mainly  the  manufacturing  of  fire 
brick,  pressed  brick,  sewer  pipe,  terra  cotta  and  drain  tile. 

Manufacturers  of  common  brick  here  are  not  anticipating 
any  change  either  in  the  demand  or  in  prices  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  deliveries  on  the  San  Francisco  city 
hall,  the  largest  job  in  sight,  will  not  begin  until  February; 
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and  actual  delivery  on  other  large  contracts  will  hardly  begin 
before  the  first  of  January.  Common  brick  remains  quite 
steady  at  $6.50;  and  rather  than  cut  below  this,  manufac¬ 
turers  are  shipping  their  surplus  to  outside  points.  A  good 
deal  is  being  sent  out  right  along  to  other  Pacific  Coast  cen¬ 
ters,  especially  to  Columbia  river  and  Puget  Sound  points. 
Recently  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands,  where  materials  for  brickmaking  are  almost 
non-existant.  The  Islands  afford  no  clay  suitable  for  com¬ 
mon  brick,  nor  is  sand  or  lime  to  be  found.  Recently  a  Hono¬ 
lulu  corporation  has  been  making  a  sort  of  sand-lime  brick  in 
the  Islands,  using  finely  crushed  lava  as  sand.  The  product 
is  said  to  be  satisfactory;  but  as  the  lava  has  to  be  crushed 
before  using  and  the  lime  imported,  the  cost  is  such  that 
manufacturers  here  find  themselves  able  to  compete  in  the 
Honolulu  market  with  bricks  on  the  present  low  level  that 
prevails  here.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  extensive  coral 
beds  of  the  Islands  might  be  utilized  for  lime;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  attempted. 

H.  E.  Doyle,  C.  H.  Weed  and  H.  W.  Lobb,  of  Porterville, 
Cal.,  have  secured  control  of  extensive  deposits  of  shale  near 
the  new  townsite  of  Worth  near  Porterville,  and  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Pacific  Coast  Shale  Products  Corporation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  engaging  in  manufacturing  of  various  clay  products. 
The  new  company  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
The  plans  of  the  incorporators  include  the  erection  of  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving  and  building  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
roofing  tile  and  irrigation  conduits.  The  company  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  gravity  handling  of  its  material,  plenty  of 
water,  cheap  electric  power  and  convenient  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation.  Analyses  of  the  material  and  samples  made  from  it 
are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

An  assessment  of  $6  per  share  has  been  levied  on  the  stock 
of  the  Holland  Sandstone  Brick  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

Contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  San  Francisco 
Auditorium  have  been  held  up  for  a  time,  pending  a  decision 
on  a  proposed  change  in  the  plans.  The  original  plans  called 
for  stone  facing,  but  the  cost  has  now  run  up  over  the  million 
dollars  set  aside  for  its  construction,  and  it  is  now  necessary 
either  to  find  another  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  to  cut  that 
much  out  of  the  cost.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter 
course  be  pursued  by  the  simple  process  of  substituting  terra 
cotta  for  stone  in  the  facing.  This  matter  is  now  being  con¬ 
sidered,  and  if  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  terra  cotta,  it  will 
call  for  one  of  the  largest  terra  cotta  contracts  let  in  this  city 
for  some  time. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Richmond, 
Cal.,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Richmond  display  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Land  Show  in  San  Francisco  last  week.  The  tiled  roof 
of  the  Richmond  pavilion  and  the  bases  of  the  columns  sup¬ 
porting  the  pavilion  were  supplied  by  that  company;  and,  be¬ 
side  this,  the  company  had  a  special  display  of  its  lines  inside 
of  the  pavilion.  The  lines  shown  included  the  company’s 
“Richmond  Red’’  brick,  floor  tiles,  mantle  tiles  and  other  clay 
products. 

The  Western  States  Porcelain  Company,  of  Richmond,  also 
had  an  attractive  display  in  the  Richmond,  Cal.,  pavilion  at 
the  California  Land  Show.  The  display  consisted  mainly  of 
plumbers’  porcelain  goods. 

There  is  at  present  no  great  activity  in  the  planning  of  new 
sewer  systems  by  the  Pacific  Coast  municipalities,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  placing  the  more  recent  issues  of  municipal  bonds 
having  checked  the  issuing  of  sewer  bonds.  The  sity  of  Seat¬ 
tle  will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
sewer  pipe  and  probably  for  brick  sewers,  and  a  few  bond 
issues  for  sewer  purposes  are  to  be  voted  on  in  the  smaller 
California  towns  within  the  next  month  or  two.  There  will 
also  be  some  demand  for  sewer  pipe  for  the  sewering  of  new 
town  sites  and  additions  to  towns  in  central  California.  No 
great  rush  in  the  demand  is  expected  until  an  easier  money 
market  makes  the  floating  of  both  public  and  private  bonds  an 
easier  matter.  SUNSET. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


WHILE  THERE  is  only  a  slight  gain  in  the  amount  of 
new  building  which  is  being  planned  in  Milwaukee 
and  about  Wisconsin,  there  is  a  record  lot  of  build¬ 
ing  now  under  way.  W.  D.  Harper,  building  inspector  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  is  confident  that  the  high  record  attained  in  the 
building  field  last  year  will  be  equalled,  if  not  exceeded.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October,  there  were  362  permits  issued  in 
Milwaukee  for  the  erection  of  structures  to  cost  $1,214,638, 
while  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1912  there  were 
423  permits  granted,  representing  an  investment  of  $1,187,766. 

The  favorable  weather  which  has  been  received  all  over  the 
state  this  fall  has  stimulated  building  activity  at  all  points. 
Not  only  has  there  been  an  unusual  amount  of  building  carried 
on  in  the  cities  and  towns  about  the  state,  but  farmers  have 
found  the  time  to  complete  much  delayed  building  work. 

More  than  $5,000,000  has  been  expended  this  year  in  large 
downtown  structures  which  are  now  nearing  completion  in 
Milwaukee,  including  the  $2,000,000  home  office  building  of 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  $1,600,- 
000  building  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
the  $1,000,000  Hotel  Wisconsin  and  others. 

Practically  all  the  brick  manufacturing  plants  about  Wis¬ 
consin  are  still  in  operation  filling  orders  which  have  been 
piling  up  all  the  season.  There  was  a  genuine  scarcity  of 
building  brick  at  some  points  about  the  state  during  the  past 
season,  pretty  sure  proof  that  a  record  amount  of  building  was 
carried  on  and  that  the  demand  for  brick  was  stronger.  A 
case  in  point  was  at  Racine,  Wis.,  where  building  was  delayed 
because  of  the  delay  occasioned  in  the  filling  of  orders  for 
brick.  It  goes  without  saying  that  yards  will  be  well  cleaned 
up  at  the  close  of  the  season  and  that  few  if  any  stocks  will 
be  carried  over.  It  is  understood  that  one  or  two  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  are  contemplating  plans  for  increasing 
their  capacity  and  that  equipment  will  be  installed  and  plants 
enlarged  during  the  coming  winter. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  at  this  date,  there  was  a 
slight  gain  during  the  past  season  in  the  amount  of  brick  pav¬ 
ing  laid  in  the  state.  Due  to  the  fact  that  considerable  unsat¬ 
isfactory  asphalt  and  concrete  paving  was  done  in  and  about 
Milwaukee  during  the  Social-Democratic  administration  two 
years  ago,  brick  paving  projects  have  been  regarded  with 
more  than  the  usual  favor  and  the  city  has  laid  more  brick 
than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  News  from  over  the  state  indi¬ 
cate  that  various  cities,  including  Fond  du  Lac,  Sheboygan, 
Wausau,  Janesville,  Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  laid 
an  unusual  amount  of  brick  paving  with  the  usual  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Stevens,  consulting  engineer  of 
Chicago,  has  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Silicia 
Products  Company,  of  Portage,  and  will  operate  the  brick 
and  sand  plant. 

As  a  result  of  a  controversy  between  the  officials  of  the 
bricklayers’  union  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  re¬ 
garding  the  question  of  as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  who  works 
at  the  marble  trade  and  uses  a  trowel  should  not  belong  to 
the  bricklayers’  union,  work  on  the  new  Wisconsin  state  Cap¬ 
itol  building  in  Madison  is  being  delayed.  The  bricklayers’ 
union  is  an  independent  union  not  affiliated  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  and  they  declare  that  the  marble  set¬ 
ters  should  affiliate  with  their  union.  Meanwhile,  carloads  of 
brick  are  being  received  in  Madison  and  are  being  piled  high 
in  the  capitol  yards,  awaiting  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
The  same  question  has  involved  workmen  in  Milwaukee  and 
work  on  the  new  home  office  building  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  is  being  delayed. 

The  work  of  laying  the  new  brick  pavements  in  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  was  delayed  for  a  time  by  a  strike  of  the  brick  carriers, 
who  demanded  22  cents  per  hour  or  $1.98  a  day.  The  matter 
was  finally  adjusted  and  the  pavement  on  Indiana  avenue  has 
been  completed  and  opened  for  traffic.  A.  BADGER. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 


IS  DRAWING  toward  the  close  of  the  season 
when  cold  weather  will  put  a  stop  to  activities 
about  the  yards.  Some  are  already  closed 
down  up  the  Hudson  and  the  others  are  on 
their  last  burnings  prior  to  the  final  clean-up 
of  the  year. 

How  many  have  been  made?  Impossible 
to  answer  as  yet.  But  one  gentleman  said 
in  reply  to  the  question  that  last  year’s  total 
will  not  be  changed  materially.  It  was  said  about  a  year  ago 
that  750,000,000  would  cover  the  output,  but  later  it  was 
found  that  1,000,000,000  was  none  too  many.  Probably  not 
much  variation  from  that  figure  will  be  shown  this  season. 

The  market  is  stronger  at  $7.25  for  common  building  brick, 
and  few  offering  for  less.  Some  want  more.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  to  reduce  prices  seems  to  have  disappeared  for  the  most 
part,  and  sales  have  been  made  at  the  full  outside  quotations. 

The  Equitable  building  was  the  largest  individual  contract 
offered  since  the  second  six  months  of  the  building  year 
opened.  That  called  for  7,000,000  brick.  It  was  not  stated 
how  much  tiling  and  decorative  terra  cotta  was  required,  but 


wide  plazas  have  been  made  very  handsome  by  the  judicious 
use  of  dark-colored  bricks.  Others  are  paved  with  light 
colors.  The  principal  feature  is  that  they  are  using  brick  thus 
freely  in  some  part  of  New  York.  In  Manhattan  itself  brick 
would  never  be  accepted  by  any  of  the  engineers  who  have 
gone  before.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen 
now  the  political  situation  is  changing.  A.  L.  B. 


THE  SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER. 


HERE  IS  something  new  in  the  clay  machinery  line.  It  is 
styled  the  Schaffer  Poidometer,  a  machine  which 
weighs  and  regulates  the  flow  of  materials  traveling  in 
a  continuous  stream  over  a  conveyor.  It  is  built  very  substan¬ 
tially  throughout,  free  from  delicate  working  parts,  and  is 
mounted  on  a  steel  angle  frame,  complete  with  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  can  be  attached  to  a  hopper,  bin  or  elevator  spout, 
and  delivers  the  material  in  any  predetermined  quantity  at  an 
even  regular  flow,  and  records  the  amount  handled,  regardless 
of  changes  in  specific  gravity,  amount  of  moisture,  or  sizes  of 
materials. 

In  brief  the  machine  consists  of  an  endless  belt  of  variable 
length,  depending  on  conditions.  This  belt  travels  over  pul- 


The  Schaffer  Poidometer. 


it  is  certain  that  the  quantity  was  very  large.  In  addition  to 
that  the  fireproofing  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
interior  walls  and  floors  largely  increased  the  quantity  of 
clay  products  utilized  in  the  erection  of  this  great  building. 
Like  many  other  modern  buildings,  it  will  be  a  monument  to 
the  clayworker  when  finished. 

Fire  prevention  has  come  to  be  a  question  of  vast  im¬ 
portance.  Where  formerly  slow-burning  buildings  were  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  protection,  now  experts  are  insisting  upon 
full  fireproof  structures.  All  the  new  buildings  in  certain 
parts  of  New  York  must  be  fireproof,  as  the  term  is  generally 
understood.  Brick  men  have  joined  in  this  movement  and 
most  of  them  have  assisted  materially  in  the  advocacy  of  this 
reform.  Fireproof  structures  are  the  only  ones  any  city 
should  require.  Clay  in  one  form  or  another  is  the  only  build¬ 
ing  material  which  meets  the  requirements  imposed  by  these 
ordinances.  Brick  men  have  been  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  these  conditions  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  result 
has  been  continuous  improvement  in  the  character  and  safety 
of  the  buildings  erected. 

In  the  borough  of  Richmond  a  good  deal  of  brick  paving 
has  been  done  the  past  few  years  and  many  of  the  principal 
streets  have  been  paved  with  that  permanent  material.  Some 


leys  and  idlers  similar  to  that  used  in  the  regular  conveyor, 
one  of  which  connects  to  the  regulating  and  recording  mech¬ 
anisms  at  the  bottom  of  the  containing  bin,  the  size  and  form 
of  which  will  vary  with  individual  conditions. 

When  it  is  desired  to  unite  a  number  of  different  materials 
there  is  placed  one  machine  for  each  of  the  materials,  and 
each  machine  will  deliver  the  desired  proportions  in  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  and  insure  an  even  mixture. 

It  also  works  to  much  advantage  where  moisture  is  to  be 
added  to  materials  in  certain  quantities.  When  materials  are 
put  up  in  batches,  a  special  attachment  is  provided  which  con¬ 
trols  the  machine  for  any  desired  amount  and  when  the  de¬ 
sired  quantity  has  been  delivered  the  machine  automatically 
stops  and  again  sets  itself  in  operation  at  the  proper  time. 

The  machine  is  perfectly  self-contained  and  can  be  set  up 
immediately.  It  has  a  very  wide  range  in  capacity  and  can 
be  readily  adjusted,  both  for  different  quantities  and  also  for 
a  large  variety  of  materials  of  different  consistencies. 

The  wearing  parts  are  limited  in  number  and  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  can  be  easily  replaced.  The  poidometer 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experiment  with  feeders  and  has 
proven  a  practical  device. 

This  poidometer  is  made  by  the  Schaffer  Engineering  and 
Equipment  Co.,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Making  a  Salesman  out  of  the 
Moving  Picture  Film. 

THE  MODERN  METHOD  OF  EDUCATING  THE  MASSES  AND 
CREATING  MORE  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  RETAIL  DEALER. 


JAMES  RICHARDSON,  rechristened  “Jimmie”  by  the  trade, 
as  a  commercial  traveler  was  termed  a  “crackerjack”  by  his 
firm — he  wasn’t  merely  an  order-taker,  but  an  aggressive  and 
result-getting  salesman.  His  main  asset  was  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  line,  so  when  he  swung  off  the  rear  platform  of  the  “W.  B. 
&  K.”  accommodation  train  at  Mountain  City,  visions  of  two  fat 
orders  were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  At  the  “Emporium”  he  learned 
that  the  boss  and  the  manager  were  around  at  the  “Bijou,”  and  he 
marveled  at  the  lack  of  business  sense  of  these  two  men. 

Down  the  street,  at  “Smith’s  Crockery  Shop,”  he  was  greeted 
by  a  saleslady,  who  presumed  Mr.  Smith  had  gone  to  the  “movies.” 
“Jimmie”  reasoned  that  it  must  be  something  extraordinary  to  draw 
these  merchants  away  from  their  stores  on  a  busy  afternoon,  so, 
his  curiosity  aroused,  he,  too,  visited  the  “Bijou.”  As  he  was  ush¬ 
ered  to  a  seat  “Making  Domestic  China1  and  Pottery”  was  flashed 
before  his  startled  vision.  The  film  showed  a  mischievous  youth 
in  the  act  of  breaking  his  fond  parent’s  beautiful  jardiniere,  and 
her  tearful  wrath  turned  to  sudden  joy  when  she  discovered  the 
pottery  trademark  on  the  bottom.  She  immediately  writes  for  in¬ 
formation  where  she  can  find  a  duplicate,  and  the  factory  manage¬ 
ment  advises  her  at  which  local  store  her  vase  can  be  replaced. 
The  process  of  manufacture  of  the  ware  is  then  taken  up  from  the 
clay  mixing  to  the  finished  ware,  and  the  film  concludes  with  the 
dutiful  son  carrying  home  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  piece  he  so  wil¬ 
fully  broke.  The  trademark  of  the  pottery  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  production,  and  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  observer’s  mind  after 
the  film  is  run  off. 

The  presence  of  the  city’s  leading  crockery  men  was  made  mani¬ 
fest  to  “Jimmie”  Richardson  when  he  realized  the  photo  film  was 
that  of  his  nearest  competitor.  He  couldn’t  sell  his  ware  in  that 
town  since — even  the  clerks  being  filled  up  with  talking  and  selling 


— Courtesy  Pottery  and  Glass. 
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points  on  the  advantage  of  his  rival’s  line.  “Bill”  Smith,  who  car¬ 
ried  the  exhibited  line,  simply  smiled  as  he  gobbled  up  the  orders — 
slipped  the  moving  picture  man  a  cigar  for  filling  out  his  program 
with  his  pottery  reel,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  that  his  firm 
had  adopted  modern  selling  methods. 

The  day  of  the  industrial  and  educational  film  has  arrived.  The 
United  States  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  millions  of  people 
who  daily  attend  the  “movies.”  Statistics  show  that  there  are  at 
least  twelve  thousand  picture  theaters,  dotting  almost  every  im¬ 
portant  town  and  city  in  the  country,  and  industrial  films  play  an 
important  part  on  the  program  of  each  one.  The  former  impossible 
phases  of  life,  exaggerated  comedy  and  tragedy  are  no  longer 
shown,  thanks  to  the  National  Board  of  Censorship,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  better  class  of  people  now  patronize  these  shows. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  and  glass  is  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  and  the  Royal  Photo  Film  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  the  first  to  realize  the  importance  of  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
its  actual  process  of  manufacture  from  an  educational  and  adver¬ 
tising  standpoint.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  illustrations 
reproduced  herewith  showing  sections  of  the  films  taken  at  the 
plant  of  the  Brush-McCoy  Pottery  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

From  an  educational  side  industrial  films  convey  an  idea  of  the 
many  operations  it  is  necessary  for  a  piece  of  ware  to  pass  through 
from  the  raw  to  the  finished  state.  To  the  vast  number  of  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  making  and  decoration  of  pottery  these  films 
will  be  particularly  interesting.  They  will  create  a  desire  for  bet¬ 
ter  things  among  the  masses  and  their  familiarity  with  the  trade¬ 
mark  will  prove  a  big  advantage  to  the  merchant  who  carries  the 
kind  of  goods  asked  for.  Of  the  millions  who  daily  attend  these 
shows  comparatively  few  know  how  the  things  they  use  ordinarily 
are  made. 

Then,  again,  the  manufacturer  can  educate  his  selling  force  in 
the  finer  talking  points  by  showing  the  reel,  more  especially  so 
if  the  goods  are  too  heavy  to  transport,  are  easily  breakable,  or 
require  a  large  number  of  photographs  to  show  the  machine  in 
operation.  In  the  case  of  machinery  or  a  fragile  piece  of  glass  the 
film  shows  it  in  the  making,  or  what  it  does  in  actual  operation. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  take  photographs  of  each  feature, 
and  if  possible,  consider  the  number  and  cost,  as  compared  to  the 
compactness  and  cost  of  the  film  reel. 

There  are  two  ways  in  whic'h  the  manufacturer  can  utilize  his 


— Courtesy  Pottery  and  Glass. 
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film.  The  least  expensive  one  is  for  the  salesman  to  go  to  the 
motion  picture  theater  and  arrange  to  have  the  film  shown 
during  the  time  he  is  in  town — invariably  the  management  will 
be  only  too  pleased  to  add  the  extra  number.  Those  mer¬ 
chants  interested  in  the  line  can  be  readily  induced  to  attend 
the  show  in  company  with  the  salesman.  Another  plan  has 
recently  been  devised  by  the  Royal  Photo  Film  Company, 
which  makes  the  film  more  valuable,  as  it  brings  the  buyer 
and  salesman  into  closer  relation  and  enables  the  latter  to 
talk  while  the  film  is  being  run  off.  This  plan  consists  of  a 
.•small  portable  machine,  weighing  about  twenty  pounds  and 
.equipped  with  corded  wire  that  can  be  attached  to  an  ordinary 
light  socket  and  which  draws  about  three  to  five  amperes  of 
.electricity.  This  machine  accommodates  from  100  to  1,000 
feet  of  film.  The  traveling  man  can  take  his  customers  to  the 
hotel,  pull  down  the  blinds  and  have  a  show  all  of  his  own, 
.day  or  night,  throwing  a  picture  three  and  a  half  by  five  feet. 
A  manufacturer  having  a  squad  of  men  on  the  road  could  equip 
^each  with  a  reel  and  machine,  there  being  no  danger  from  fire, 
and  any  one  can  operate  the  machine.  Of  course,  the  first 
cost  of  the  film  would  be  the  most  expensive,  but  after  it  has 
been  made  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  positives  or 
prints  that  can  be  made  from  the  original  negative. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  the  film  upon  which  the 
first  exposures  are  taken  is  the  only  one.  This  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  the  first  film  in  the  pro¬ 
jecting  machine.  The  film  is  exposed,  when  made  normally,  at 
the  rate  of  a  foot  a  second,  then  developed,  fixed,  washed  and 
dried  and  then  printed  on  a  similar  strip  of  celluloid,  coated 
with  silver  emulsion  and  called  a  positive  film.  The  image 
is  printed  on  this  positive  film  in  the  dark  room,  where  the  cel¬ 
luloid  strip  is  run  through  the  machine  past  an  opening  in  the 
printing  machine  which  permits  the  light  to  shine  through  the 
negative  film  onto  the  positive  film.  This  is  called  a  print 
and  can  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  desired. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  show  much  change  of  motion  in 
the  short  strips  illustrating  this  article,  as  it  takes  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  thirty  feet  to  show  an  operation,  which  averages  about 
sixteen  pictures  to  the  foot  and  is  the  normal  speed  for  taking 
pictures.  Of  course,  lighting  has  considerable  to  do  with  the 
speed  and  some  of  the  prints  reproduced  here  were  taken  at 
the  rate  of  four  seconds  to  the  foot  or  four  times  slower  than 
they  should  have  been  made,  and  when  the  workmen  are  work¬ 
ing  rapidly  it  means  in  the  projection  that  they  work  with  a 
jerk.  If  the  room  is  properly  lighted  the  camera  man  can 
operate  at  the  normal  rate  and  this  would  mean  four  times  the 
length  of  film  used  on  slow  exposures — that  is,  it  would  take 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  film  to  show  the  operation  taken 
slowly  on  about  fifteen  feet.  The  man  who  operates  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  theater  throws  the  pictures  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
to  the  second,  and  if  they  are  made  slower  or  faster  than  the 
average  speed  it  either  increases  or  decreases  the  motion  of 
the  person  in  the  picture. 

The  apparent  flicker  of  the  motion  picture  is  a  necessary 
evil  and  is  caused  by  a  rapidly  revolving  shutter  between  the 
film  and  the  lenses.  This  shutter  is  so  arranged  that  it  comes 
across  the  source  of  light  as  each  new  exposure  is  coming  in 
place,  and  were  it  not  used  each  exposure  would  be  followed 
by  a  streak,  killing  its  value. 

The  motion  picture  film  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  pot¬ 
tery  and  glass  manufacturing  trade;  its  evolution  has  been 
remarkable  and  with  constantly  improving  conditions  its  field 
is  unlimited. 

The  Royal  Photo  Film  Company  are  perfecting  a  lighting 
arrangement  which  will  enable  them  to  work  at  a  higher  rate 
of  speed  than  would  be  necessary,  and  which  will  enable  them 
to  make  as  high  as  twenty-two  pictures  to  the  second. 

As  an  advertising  medium  to  reach  the  masses  the  motion 
picture  ranks  above  them  all. — Pottery  and  Glass. 


Get  your  home  town  into  a  bigger  street  paving  notion 
as  the  right  kind  of  start  to  general  highway  building,  and 
while  you  are  about  it,  get  them  to  pave  with  brick. 


Written  for  The  Clay  Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


RACTICALLY  for  the  first  time  during 
the  entire  year  has  the  building  market 
shown  an  indication  of  increased  activity 
over  corresponding  periods  of  the  year 
1912.  Although  general  business  condi¬ 
tions  are  far  from  reassuring,  the  long 
and  unnatural  repression  of  building  in 
Chicago  for  the  past  ten  months  appears 
to  be  resulting  in  a  slight  reaction. 

Under  normal  conditions  such  a  reaction  would  be  decid¬ 
edly  marked  and  undoubtedly  would  have  set  in  many  weeks 
ago.  As  things  stand  people  in  the  building  material  line  are 
glad  to  see  even  a  suggestion  of  improvement.  As  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  moreover,  the  building  world  often  is  able 
to  keep  in  motion  when  most  other  lines  of  business  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  decided  stringency  in  the  money  market.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  a  reduced  feeling  of  reckless  independence  in 
the  labor  world,  in  part  to  the  withdrawing  of  small  invest¬ 
ments  from  the  stock  market  and  savings  accounts  and  put¬ 
ting  them  into  small  building  investments,  and  in  part  to 
other  causes. 

Just  at  present,  however,  oddly  enough,  the  bulk  of  the 
building  business,  and  particularly  is  this  true  of  the  newer 
ventures  for  which  permits  are  just  now  being  taken  out,  is  to 
be  found  in  larger  items. 

For  example,  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  Union  hotel 
and  restaurant,  in  West  Randolph  street,  between  North  Dear¬ 
born  and  North  Clark  streets,  have  caused  plans  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  Paul  Gerhardt,  architect,  for  a  new  $2,000,000  sky¬ 
scraper  to  rise  on  the  site  of  the  present  hostelry.  The  pro¬ 
posed  new  building  will  front  eighty  feet  on  the  north  side  of 
West  Randolph  street  and  extend  back  to  the  alley,  taking  in 
the  Olympic  theater,  which  also  is  to  be  rebuilt.  The  plans 
provide  for  a  possible  height  of  twenty-two  stories,  in  the 
event  that  the  present  agitation  for  a  restoration  of  the  for¬ 
mer  260-foot  height  limit  results  in  the  enactment  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  ordinance  by  the  city  council.  In  the  event  that  this 
change  is  not  made  in  the  building  code,  the  present  200-foot 
limit  will  be  strictly  conformed  to. 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  new  building  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  all  the  fine  loop  structures,  brick  and  terra  cotta 
being  freely  used  in  the  attainment  of  this  artistic  goal.  The 
exterior  will  be  of  gray  brick  and  enameled  terra  cotta  treated 
in  grays  and  bronzes.  Upon  the  roof  there  will  be  a  large  roof 
garden  and  conservatory.  The  building  will,  of  course,  be 
strictly  fireproof.  It  will  contain  700  rooms,  most  of  them 
with  bath  attached.  All  inside  materials,  including  cases, 
wardrobes  and  doors,  will  be  of  metal,  finished  to  resemble 
mahogany. 

Another  down-town  hotel,  just  completed,  is  the  New  Fort 
Dearborn  hotel,  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  South  La¬ 
Salle  and  West  Van  Buren  streets.  This  hostelry,  which  is 
under  the  management  of  the  Hotel  Sherman,  raises  walls  of 
cream-colored  glazed  brick  and  terra  cotta,  which  present  a 
pleasing  relief  and  contrast  in  the  dingy  old  Board  of  Trade 
neighborhood. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  extensive  building  on  a 
comparatively  large  scale  in  progress  in  the  outlying  district. 
Most  of  the  larger  transactions  in  the  real  estate  market 
affecting  particularly  such  sections  as  those  parts  of  Hyde 
Park,  Kenwood,  etc.,  where  the  older  residence  property  grad¬ 
ually  is  giving  way  before  local  commercial  invasion,  carry 
with  them  provisions  for  speedy  erection  of  new  buildings 
running  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  to  $200,000  in  value. 
For  example,  under  such  provisions  a  building  costing  at  least 
$150,000  is  soon  to  be  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Hyde 
Park  boulevard  and  Rosalie  avenue. 

Compared  with  some  other  cities,  notably  Cincinnati,  Chi¬ 
cago  building  circles  may  have  a  good  deal  to  be  thankful  for. 
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but  the  trade  generally  is  praying  earnestly  that  the  new  year 
will  hold  in  store  for  them  much  more  of  prosperity  than 
stingy  1913  A.  D.  has  had  to  offer.  In  the  meantime  a  little 
fine  open  weather  between  now  and  the  first  of  the  year  will 
help  things  along  not  a  little.  SCRIP. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  WOODEN  BLOCK  PAVEMENTS. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  has  twenty-four  miles  of  wooden 
block  pavements,  nearly  every  square  of  which  has 
“humped”  during  the  past  few  months.  The  cost  for  re¬ 
pairing  these  streets  for  this  year  alone  has  been,  so  far,  over 
$10,000.  Now,  this  expenditure  has  been  for  labor  only.  The 
replacing  of  these  blocks  has  cost  the  city  an  expense  a  well- 
laid  brick  pavement  would  not  have  incurred. 

After  every  hard  rain,  these  pavements  “hump.”  In  many 
cases  stone  curbs  are  broken  or  lifted  out  of  place,  adjoining 


kept  down,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  in  any  shape 
or  form  to  keep  the  pavements  from  humping. 

The  fact  that  a  wooden  block  pavement  will  not  stay 
“put”  has  been  demonstrated  in  other  ways  than  by  humping 
hlone.  During  the  flood  in  Indianapolis  whole  squares  of 
wooden  block  pavements  were  lifted  up  and  floated  away, 
many  dropping  into  the  cellars  of  residences  a  block  or  two 
away  from  the  streets  paved  with  this  material. 

In  the  illustration  shown  herewith,  a  repair  gang  is  seen 
at  work  relaying  the  wooden  blocks  on  one  of  Indianapolis’ 
streets  just  after  the  flood  in  March.  After  the  waters  had 
receded  the  foundation  was  found  almost  bare,  while  the 
blocks  were  discovered  in  many  different  places  on  the  lawns 
of  the  nearby  residences. 

Experts  say  that  a  wooden  block  pavement  is  one  of  the 
most  treacherous  we  have.  Horses  are  not  safe  on  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  or  in  rainy  weather. 

Another  bad  feature  about  the  wooden  block  is  that  the: 


Repairing  One  of  the  Many  Wooden  Block  Pavements  Badly  Damaged  by  the  Flood  in  Indianapolis. 


asphalt  pavements  are  twisted  up  into  huge  rolls  and  in  one 
instance  a  thick  concrete  base,  surmounted  by  a  heavy  iron 
fence,  was  pushed  several  inches  back. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  freakish  nature  of  the  wooden 
block  pavement?  You  say  its  lack  of  expansion  joint?  There 
isn’t  a  wooden  block  pavement  in  Indianapolis  but  has  a 
two-inch  space  along  the  curbing  filled  with  sand  or  pitch 
for  expansion  and  in  places  whole  blocks  have  been  taken 
out  and  sand  substituted,  but  still  the  humps  will  occur.  A 
large  repair  gang  is  kept  busy  on  these  streets  and  no  delay 
ever  occurs  in  mending  them.  Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  comes 
out  hot,  after  a  fair  rain,  the  repair  gangs  are  seen  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  city,  putting  the  blocks  back  in  place. 

Mr.  Jos.  Hogue,  superintendent  of  the  streets  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  City  Engineer  Harry  Klausmann  agree  that  a 
wooden  block  pavement  is  a  durable  pavement  if  it  can  be 


heat  evaporates  the  creoscting,  adding  greatly  to  the  slipperi¬ 
ness  of  the  streets  and  disintegrating  the  block  in  time. 

The  older  a  wooden  block  pavement  is  the  worse  the 
humping  and  the  more  frequently  does  it  occur,  the  loss  of 
creosote  from  evaporation  adding  greatly  to  this  fault.  But 
the  “humping”  is  not  confined  to  the  older  streets,  alone,  for 
in  many  cases  the  pavements  down  less  than  a  year,  espe¬ 
cially  Meridian  street,  north  of  Fall  Creek,  “humps”  badly. 

The  chief  faults  of  wooden  block  pavements  may  be- 
summed  up  as  follows:  They  will  “hump”  no  matter  how 
carefully  laid,  unless  they  are  constructed  on  the  Sahara 
Desert  or  some  place  where  rain  and  frost  are  unheard  of; 
the  creosoting  will  be  evaporated  in  time;  they  become  slip¬ 
pery  and  do  not  give  good  foothold  to  horses,  being  by  odds 
the  most  treacherous  pavement  made;  the  cost  of  repairs, 
is  high  for  labor  alone,  and  its  initial  cost  is  excessive. 

Moral. — A  good  vitrified  brick  pavement,  laid  under  proper 
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specifications,  will  defy  time  and  the  elements;  will  have 
a  minimum  or  no  cost  for  repairs;  the  initial  expense  rea¬ 
sonable  and  in  the  long  run  give  better  service;  absolute 
safety  for  all  kinds  of  traffic,  and  will  cost  less  per  yard  in 
ultimate  cost  than  any  other  pavement  known. 


THIS  WOULDN’T  HAPPEN  ON  A  BRICK  STREET. 


Firemen  were  called  one  day  last  month  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  to  'prevent  Michigan  street  from  being  destroyed  by  fire. 
“Michigan  street,  between  Delaware  and  Illinois,  is  on  fire  in 
thirty-five  or  forty  places,”  telephoned  a  man  to  the  central  fire 
station.  The  firemen  thought  some  one  was  joking  until  it 
was  explained  that  the  pavement  of  wooden  blocks  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  hot  coals  falling  from  a  fireplace  beneath  a 
kettle  of  tar,  which  was  being  transported  over  the  street. 
Buckets  of  water  were  used  in  extinguishing  the  blazes.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  blocks  were  charred,  making  repairs  necessary. 


VITRIFIED  BRICK  FOR  ROAD  PAVING. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the  new  departmental 
series  a  contribution  from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  on 
““Vitrified  Brick  as  a  Paving  Material  for  Country  Roads.” 
Brick  roads  have  four  distinct  advantages — durability,  easy 
traction,  ease  of  maintenance  and  good  appearance.  The 
high  first  cost  is  a  disadvantage.  The  materials  used  and 
the  process  of  manufacture  are  described  as  well  as  methods 
of  testing  the  bricks. 

The  construction  of  brick  roads  is  set  forth  in  detail  and 
the  various  steps  in  the  process  are  illustrated.  Especial 
aTtention  is  directed  to  the  importance  of  proper  engineering 
supervision.  The  appendi  gives  the  method  for  inspecting 
and  testing  paving  brick  as  recommended  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials. 


PENNSYLVANIA  TO  HAVE  BRICK  PAVED  SPEEDWAY. 


A  project  to  construct  a  motor  speedway  on  the  York 
road  in  Warminster  township,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  been  under  way  for  some  time.  The  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  enterprise  announced  recently  that  options  on 
a  large  area  of  ground  just  north  of  Hatboro,  comprising  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  500  acres,  had  been  taken,  and  it  had 
practically  been  determined  to  construct  a  brick-paved  speed¬ 
way  along  similar  lines  of  the  famous  track  at  Indianapolis. 
The  options  were  taken  through  Warren  M.  Carnell,  of  Hat¬ 
boro,  who  is  the  treasurer  of  the  temporary  organization 
which  has  been  formed.  The  land  is  bounded  by  the  historic 
old  York  road,  the  almost  equally  well-known  street  road,  the 
county  line  road  and  the  Northeast  Pennsylvania  railroad. 
Practically  the  entire  track  is  level,  so  that  the  initial  ex¬ 
penditure  for  draining  will  be  very  slight.  The  land  is  lo¬ 
cated  near  Philadelphia,  very  accessible  for  automobilists 
and  adequate  transportation  facilities  will  be  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Company  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Rapid  Transit  Company.  The  track  will  be  sixty  feet  in 
width  on  straight-aways,  seventy-five  feet  wide  on  the  curves, 
and  with  the  dangerous  end  curves  eliminated  by  the  usage 
of  purely  transition  curves.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  brick- 
paved  speedway  when  completed  will  excel  the  Indianapolis 
track  in  record-smashing  qualities. 


THE  RING  IS  THE  WHY. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pulverizer  Co.,  of  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  In  this  attractive 
booklet  a  brief  but  comprehensive  description  of  their  Amer¬ 
ican  Ring  Pulverizer  is  given,  together  with  specifications, 
a  few  testimonial  letters  and  illustrations  of  their  products. 


SIX  PER  CENT.  EXTRA  WOULD  HAVE  SAVED  FIFTY  PER 

CENT  OF  COST. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO.,  Bucyrus,  0., 
in  their  last  issue  of  the  American  Clay  Magazine  pub¬ 
lished  the  accompanying  telling  illustration  and  the 
following  story  concerning  a  bit  of  flimsy  construction  which 
is  so  needlessly  prevalent  in  many  cities. 

Out  in  Chicago  they  have  been  having  a  fight  to  extend 
the  fire  limits.  Some  of  the  councilmen  held  that  to  insist  on 
brick  houses  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  the  working  man. 
As*  a  consequence  a  large  territory  was  reserved  where  flimsy 
houses  could  be  constructed.  On  the  front  cover  of  this  issue 
of  The  American  Clay  Magazine  is  printed  a  photo  showing 
a  row  of  these  low  cost  homes  which  were  built  to  “save  the 
working  man.”  They  are  located  at  46  Place  and  Campbell 
Ave.  To  have  built  them  in  brick  would  have  cost  six  per 
cent,  more  but  it  would  have  saved  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  in¬ 
vestment.  A  row  of  ten  houses  were  built  and  just  after  they 
were  completed  a  moderate  wind  18  miles  per  hour  blew  them 
over  like  houses  of  cards.  The  poor  tenant  who  is  thus  inno¬ 
cently  caught  and  lost  through  the  destruction  of  the  property 


Flimsy  Construction  Proves  Fatal  in  Moderate  Wind. 


would  like  to  know  how  they  are  protected.  The  man  who 
invested  his  money  in  this  row  of  fire  traps  no  doubt  hoped  to 
unload  them  quickly  to  innocent  buyers  and  profit  by  his 
fljmsy  construction  but  he  was  caught  before  he  could  unload. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  FOR  OCTOBER  AND  TEN 

MONTHS. 


Building  operations  are  fluctuating  this  season  from  month 
to  month.  In  August  the  comparison  with  August  last  year 
was  unfavorable.  In  September  the  showing  was  favorable. 
In  October  the  pendulum  swings  back  to  the  other  side.  The 
statements  of  building  permits  issued  by  fifty-six  cities  and 
received  by  the  American  Contractor,  Chicago,  reach  a  total 
value  of  $45,004,116,  as  compared  with  $52,167,800  for  October, 
1912,  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent.  Twenty-three  cities,  however, 
report  gains.  Among  the  more  notable  of  these  are  Albany, 
with  114  per  cent,  gain;  Cedar  Rapids,  135  per  cent.;  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  55  per  cent.;  Columbus,  72  per  cent.;  Dallas,  89  per 
cent.;  Kansas  City,  72  per  cent.;  Peoria,  92  per  cent.;  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  71  per  cent.;  Toledo,  115  per  cent. 
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AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKMAKERS. 


RICK  MANUFACTURERS  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity,  together  with  various  building  material 
houses,  report  the  volume  of  business  trans¬ 
acted  in  building  brick  and  clay  fireproofing  ma¬ 
terial  during  October  as  satisfactory,  and  as  com¬ 
paring  favorably  with  October,  1912,  while  the  building  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  past  ten  months  encroach  upon  the  highest  pre¬ 
vious  building  total  of  $42,000,000,  established  in  1909.  The 
aggregate  expenditures  for  building  work  in  this  city  the  ten 
months  ending  with  October  31  were  $35,374,205,  which,  al¬ 
though  high,  show  that  the  work  will  have  to  continue  excep¬ 
tionally  brisk  in  the  terminating  two  months  if  the  42,000,000- 
mark  is  to  be  reached,  but  according  to  present  indications 
several  large  structures  and  many  important  dwelling  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  gotten  under  way  before  the  new  year  sets  in. 

The  ten  months’  figures  represent  an  increase  of  $2,697,540 
-compared  with  the  total  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1912, 
and  even  if  a  new  record  is  not  made,  the  outlay  for  1913 
is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  ever  made  in  Philadelphia 
in  a  single  year.  All  the  residential  sections  of  the  city 
showed  activity  in  the  house-building  work,  but  the  busiest 
spots  were  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  West 
Philadelphia,  where  dwellings  have  gone  up  by  the  hundreds. 
The  dwelling  construction  represents  approximately  $10,- 
000,000  of  the  present  total  for  1913. 

Vitrified  paving  block  continued  in  strong  demand  and 
practically  all  the  plants  in  this  locality  are  running  to  ca¬ 
pacity  to  supply  what  has  been  termed  an  unprecedented  in¬ 
quiry.  That  brick  paving  in  Philadelphia  and  adjoining 
towns  and  boroughs  has  taken  rapid  strides  forward  in  popu¬ 
larity  during  the  past  few  years,  and  to  a  great  extent  during 
the  past  year,  has  been  substantiated  by  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  executed  in  this  product  during  that  time.  Collective 
and  individual  reports  from  various  Eastern  representatives 
and  salesmen  are  to  the  effect  that  the  outlook  for  1914  on 
vitrified  paving  block  throughout  New  England,  Atlantic  and 
Southern  States  is  particularly  bright. 

Terra  cotta  and  sewer  pipe  plants  have  been  working 
actively  to  supply  a  well-sustained  business  demand.  Much 
sewer  work  is  now  under  way  and  considerably  more  work 
along  this  line  is  being  contemplated.  Various  lines  of  terra 
cotta  roofing  and  building  trimmings  have  been  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  and  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  in  a  most  healthy 
condition. 

The  Central  Terra  Cotta  Company  of  New  Jersey,  with 
headquarters  and  main  offices  at  835  Real  Estate  Trust  build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  has  recently  taken  over  the  remains'of  the 
plant  of  the  Rodgers  Terra  Cotta  Company,  at  Lewistown, 
N.  J.,  which  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire.  The  new 
proprietors  have  rebuilt  the  wrecked  structure  and  installed 
much  new,  up-to-date  machinery,  designed  to  greatly  facilitate 
the  output  of  the  works.  Contracts  have  been  let  for  two 
new  35-ton  kilns  to  be  added  to  the  present  equipment.  G.  B. 
Cooper,  sales  agent  for  the  company,  in  speaking  of  condi¬ 
tions,  said:  “The  plant  is  in  full  running  order  and  from 
indications  will  prove  successful  beyond  previous  expec¬ 
tations.” 

George  S.  Good,  manufacturer  of  fire  brick  and  terra  cotta 
products  and  railroad  contractor,  died  at  his  home  at  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  October  14.  He  was  born  near  Milton,  Pa.,  in 
1884.  He  operated  extensive  heater  and  fire  brick  plants  in 
both  Patton  and  Clearfield,  and  was  interested  with  the  late 
Alexander  Patton  and  the  late  James  Kerr  of  Curwensville 
and  Clearfield,  respectively,  in  the  new  town  of  Patton,  and 
did  much  towards  its  growth. 

The  Diehl  Pottery  Company  of  Rockhill,  Pa.,  held  its  an¬ 
nual  banquet  on  October  25.  Various  members  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  company  were  present. 

The  American  Enameled  Brick  Company,  through  Ralph 


F.  Channel!,  Philadelphia  representative,  has  secured  the 
award  of  the  contract  for  the  enameled  brick  to  be  used  for 
the  interior  work  on  the  $600,000  high  school  building  now 
being  erected  for  the  Girard  estate  at  an  aggregated  cost  of 
$75,000. 

The  question  of  purchasing  a  tract  of  320  acres  of  land  in 
Burlington  county.  New  Jersey,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tuberculosis  home  for  potters  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  organization  this 
month,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  result  will  be  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  The  grounds  have  been  inspected  by  the  committee 
and  selected,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  referendum  vote. 
It  is  situated  in  the  pine  district  of  the  State,  near  Brown 
Mills.  The  operative  and  manufacturing  potters  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  anti-tuberculosis  crusade 
among  potters  and  for  the  maintenance  of  affected  potters  in 
tuberculosis  hospitals. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company  recently  started  work 
on  the  enlargement  and  rearrangement  of  the  Philadelphia 
branch  offices  in  an  endeavor  to  better  facilitate  the  routine 
business.  The  offices  now  extend  from  317  to  320,  inclusive, 
Land  Title  building. 

E.  D.  Stokes,  Harrison  building,  has  been  awarded  a  con¬ 
tract  for  eight  carloads  of  terra  cotta  sewer  pipe  for  a  sewer 
operation  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  D.  C.  Server,  contractor;  also 
a  contract  for  eighteen  cars  for  sewer  construction  work  for 
the  borough  of  Coatesville,  Pa. 

The  plant  of  the  Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  at 
Hamburg,  Pa.,  is  running  to  full  capacity  on  building  brick. 
An  executive  of  the  company  reports  a  strong  demand  for  this 
product  throughout  this  vicinity  and  says  the  present  number 
of  contracts  on  hand  for  future  shipment  will  necessitate  a 
continuance  of  these  activities  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  considerable  amount  of  interest  has  been  aroused  among 
the  local  members  of  the  brick  trade  in  the  tenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association,  which 
will  be  held  in  this  city  on  December  9-13,  and  which  from 
present  indications  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  road 
conventions  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

Mayor  Blankenburg,  Governor  Tener,  Director  Cooke  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Works,  and  Chief  Connell  of  the  Bureau 
of  Highways  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  project.  The  mayor  and  Governor  have  jointly  issued 
invitations  to  the  Governors  of  all  States  in  the  country  and 
to  the  mayors  of  all  cities  in  the  country,  as  well  as  depart¬ 
mental  and  municipal  officials  of  Canada,  to  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  or  to  send  delegates.  Already  the  number  of  accept¬ 
ances  have  been  most  gratifying. 

Practically  all  the  exhibit  spaces  have  been  reserved  for 
various  exhibitors  of  road-building  machinery,  materials  and 
methods,  including  models  of  highway  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance.  The  vitrified  brick  industry  will  be  ably  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  exhibits  by  the  McAvoy  Brick  Company,  the 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the 
Dunn  Wire-Cut  Lug  Paving  Block  Company. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company  announces  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  concern  the  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  its  plant  throughout  the  winter  season  in 
order  to  supply  an  unprecedented  demand  for  vitrified  paving 
block.  J.  S.  E.  Pardee,  in  reviewing  business  conditions,  said: 
“This  year  has  proven  a  banner  one  with  our  company,  both 
in  the  volume  of  business  transacted  and  the  number  of  con¬ 
tracts  on  hand  still  to  be  filled.  October’s  business  has 
shown  a  material  gain  over  the  same  period  of  1912,  and  from 
all  indications  this  strong  demand  for  vitrified  block  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  winter.”  A.  QUAKER. 

This  is  one  year  that  there  is  not  much  complaint  about 
building  brick  selling  too  low.  From  a  few  sections  there 
is  sharp  competition  heard  of,  but  in  most  of  the  country  the 
demand  has  been  so  strong  that  it  has  dulled  the  edge  of  com¬ 
petition. 
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BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


ITH  WINTER  at  hand,  there  has  been  a 
good  revival  of  building  projects  and  a 
4  f-j>  number  of  large  jobs  are  now  in  view  in 

(jif8if|P9|K|  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  Northwest,  although 
1  MEW  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  will  not  proceed 
Mpi  in  many  cases,  until  spring.  But  the  reaction,  after 
a  period  of  comparative  dullness,  bears  out  the  pre¬ 
diction  made  in  this  column  some  time  ago  that  the  fall  might 
see  a  reaction  with  big  buildings  being  undertaken.  It  would 
be  a  pleasant  thing  to  chronicle  that  there  was  a  pronounced 
trend  toward  brick  and  clay  products,  but  unfortunately  that 
cannot  be  done  truthfully.  There  does  seem  to  be  something 
of  an  increase  in  the  demand  as  a  whole  for  brick,  but  it  is 
not  a  strong  change,  nor  a  large  one. 

The  building  totals  for  both  cities  have  been  very  satis¬ 
factory.  St.  Paul  had  a  total  in  excess  of  $8,000,000  for  ten 
months — a  handsome  gain  over  the  year  before  and  a  good 
gain  over  all  previous  years.  Minneapolis  is  around  $10,000,- 
000  for  ten  months,  and  looks  forward  to  equalling  last  year’s 
total,  as  there  are  a  number  of  large  structures  which  are  to 
come  into  the  permits  yet  this  year. 

St.  Paul  may  have  a  number  of  great  structures  start  this 
winter  or  they  may  go  over  until  spring.  The  recent  burning 
of  the  old  St.  Paul  union  depot  has  resulted  in  the  allied  rail¬ 
roads  taking  steps  for  the  construction  of  a  new  structure, 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  sadly  needed.  The  new 
enterprise  is  to  cost  a  total  of  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  and 
will  take  several  years  in  the  building.  But  there  remain 
many  details  to  be  worked  out  before  the  structure  can  pro¬ 
ceed,  which  may  delay  it  for  months.  In  the  meantime  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  have  been  fitted  up  utilizing  a  wholesale 
warehouse  adjoining  the  burned  structure,  which  is  on  prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  the  company  and  is  intended  to  be  cleared  for 
the  enlarged  structure.  The  situation  in  Minneapolis  is  rath¬ 
er  different. 

The  Great  Northern  is  just  completing  a  depot  modeled 
along  the  lines  of  the  Northwestern  station  in  Chicago,  which 
is  the  largest  and  best  passenger  station  in  the  city.  It  is  of 
interest  to  brick  manufacturers  that  although  the  face  of  the 
structure  is  of  cut  stone,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  common 
brick  and  fireproofing  tile  in  the  structure.  The  power  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  structure  is  of  brick.  The  building  is  to  be  used 
about  Christmas.  With  the  approach  to  completion  of  the 
structure,  there  has  developed  a  demand  from  citizens  to  com¬ 
pel  a  union  station  for  all  roads,  doing  away  with  the  other 
three.  The  new  depot  now  being  completed  is  to  have  a  large 
mail  and  express  building  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  which  will  be  wrecked  when  the  new  goes  into  use.  The 
city  engineer  has  been  directed  to  work  out  a  set  of  terminals 
for  a  union  station  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  the  struc¬ 
ture  enlarged  and  the  new  Great  Northern  station  used  for  a 
genuine  union  terminal. 

The  old  National  German-American  Bank  building  at 
Fourth  and  Robert  streets,  St.  Paul,  is  being  wrecked  to  make 
room  for  a  sixteen-story  building  to  replace  it  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  National  Bank,  which  has  merged  the  National  Ger¬ 
man-American  Bank.  The  old  building  is  about  thirty  years 
old,  of  substantial  construction,  with  red  brick  exterior  walls. 
It  was  a  structure  of  great  pride  when  first  erected,  and  being 
of  enduring  material,  has  stood  unharmed  by  time,  so  far  as 
its  walls  are  concerned.  It  must  make  way  for  the  newer  and 
larger  structure,  but  in  passing  it  is  a  substantial  tribute  to 
the  worth  of  brick  as  a  building  material. 

An  ideal  structure  is  approaching  completion  in  St.  Paul,  in 
the  Wolder  charities  public  baths,  costing  about  $140,000.  The 
building  has  exterior  walls  of  glazed  cream  brick,  furnished 
by  Johnson,  Jackson  &  Corning  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Tiffany 


brick  being  used.  The  terra  cotta  was  supplied  by  K.  F.  Lott 
&  Company,  also  of  St.  Paul.  J.  W.  Stevens,  of  St.  Paul,  is 
the  architect.  The  interior  is  of  white  tile  and  Tennessee 
marble.  There  are  eighty-five  shower  baths,  twenty-five  being 
for  women.  The  swimming  pool  is  35x70  feet  in  size,  and 
from  3  y2  to  7  feet  deep.  A  laundry  is  provided  where  poor 
women  may  do  their  own  washing. 

The  board  of  education  in  Minneapolis,  completed  a  hand¬ 
some  high  school  building  this  fall  at  Thirty-fourth  street  and 
Fourth  Avenue  South,  the  building  being  fireproof,  and  cost¬ 
ing  approximately  $600,000.  The  exterior  walls  are  of  wire 
cut  matt  brick,  trimmed  with  Bedford  cut  stone.  The  brick 
for  the  base  was  supplied  by  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  common  brick  by  the  Klein  Brick  Company,  of 
Chaska,  Minn.  The  new  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Valley  City, 
N.  D.,  is  progressing  well  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  first  of  December. 

H.  A.  Sullwold,  the  St.  Paul  architect,  was  successful  in  a. 
recent  competition  for  the  best  plan  for  two  semi-detached 
hollow  tile  cottages  to  cost  within  $9,000.  The  design  was  for 
a  building  to  accommodate  two  adults  and  two  children  and 
another  for  three  adults  and  two  children.  The  competition 
was  national  and  the  first  prize  was  $500.  T.  WIN. 


WHEN  FIRE  BRICK  WILL  MELT. 


Federal  Tests  Show  Maximum  Heat  Various  Kinds  Will 

Withstand. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
melting  points  of  fire  brick  are  as  follows:  The  most  com¬ 
mon  fire  brick,  or  those  made  of  clay  of  which  the  main  in¬ 
gredient  is  kaolin,  will  melt  at  a  temperature  ranging  from 
2,831  to  3,137  degrees  F.;  bauxite  brick,  from  2,949  to  3,245 
degrees;  silica  brick,  from  3,092  to  3,101  degrees;  chromite 
brick,  at  3,722  degrees,  and  magnesia  brick,  at  4,929  degrees. 
These  melting  points,  which  represent  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  a  small  piece  of  the  brick  could  be  distinctly 
seen  to  flow,  were  determined  in  an  electric  vacuum  furnace, 
the  temperature  being  measured  with  an  optical  pyrometer. — 
Construction  News. 


THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 


There  is  a  class  of  trade  called  among  dealers  in  build¬ 
ing  material  the  retail  trade,  trade  in  small  lots  amounting 
to  a  few  hundred  dollars  or  less,  which  is  worthy  of  special 
attention  by  those  brick  manufacturers  who  are  anxious  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  brick  users  and  to  make  more  profit  out 
of  their  business.  It  is  a  fact  pretty  well  known,  and  it  has 
been  established  with  some  thoroughness  that  a  lot  of  small 
orders  are  better  for  profit  than  a  few  big  orders.  Also  that 
the  manufacturer  who  has  a  lot  of  small  customers  making 
a  total  aggregate  of  the  same  dimension  is  better  off  than 
one  with  only  a  few  large  customers.  While  this  fact  is 
pretty  well  known,  it  is  also  pretty  generally  ignored  in 
business  life  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  let  these  small 
customers  and  calls  for  small  orders  of  stuff  go  by  without 
much  attention.  They  are  often  turned  over  to  the  office 
boy  or  anyone  who  is  handy  near  by  to  attend  to  instead  of 
receiving  the  personal  attention  of  the  manager,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  or  city  salesman. 

The  man  who  will  turn  to  and  concentrate  attention  on 
these  small  orders,  give  them  a  lot  of  personal  attention, 
cultivate  the  customers  who  are  buying  them  and  follow  the 
matter  up  as  it  should  be  will  find  many  more  opportunities 
to  develop  a  larger  trade  than  if  he  lets  them  go  by  and 
concentrates  on  big  projects  for  this  purpose.  Careful  at¬ 
tention  to  this  little  retail  trade  will  bring  its  own  reward 
even  in  the  trade  itself,  for  small  lots  have  always  sold  at  a 
profit.  There  is  never  the  same  close  calculation  and  com¬ 
peting  in  figures  that  is  characteristic  of  bids  on  large  orders. 
The  small  customer  appreciates  courteous  attention  from 
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some  one  in  charge  instead  of  being  passed  along  as  insig¬ 
nificant,  and  is  encouraged  to  come  again  to  the  place  where 
the  right  kind  of  treatment  is  received.  So  the  right  kind  of 
attention  to  the  small  retail  business  will  pay.  Don’t  neg¬ 
lect  the  little  orders.  They  often  lead  to  new  openings  that 
will  increase  the  use  of  brick  more  than  you  think  for. 

DAVID  J.  STRICKLAND  JOINS  WELLINGTON  MACHINE 
COMPANY’S  FORCES. 


Company  Now  Manufacturing  a  Low  Pressure  Steam  Dryer 
Which  Has  Met  with  Success. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Company,  of  Wellington,  Ohio,  has 
been  most  fortunate  in.  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  David  J. 
Strickland,  one  of  the  leading  brick  dryer  experts  in  the 
United  States  today,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  practical  machine 
man,  who  will  act  in  capacity  of  traveling  salesman  for  the 


David  J.  Strickland,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Wellington  people  and  also  oversee  the  installing  of  the  new 
Low  Pressure  Steam  Dryers  which  this  company  are  now  man¬ 
ufacturing,  and  which  is  meeting  with  great  success. 

Mr.  Strickland’s  knowledge  of  dryers  and  machinery  is  not 
theoretical  but  thoroughly  practical,  gained  from  a  lifetime 
experience.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  manager  of 
the  large  modern  three-machine  plant  of  the  American  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  where  he  has  installed  one  of  these 
dryers.  Another  large  Cleveland  concern  is  so  well  pleased 
with  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  its  first  Strickland  Dryer 
that  they  have  now  ordered  a  second  one.  Naturally  careful 
and  conservative,  but  wide-awake  and  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  the  brickmakers  will  be  interested  to  meet  Mr.  Strick¬ 
land  and  will  find  he  has  something  attractive  to  offer  them. 


When  cars  are  scarce  loading  to  full  capacity  and  quick 
work  on  the  part  of  shippers  and  receivers  in  loading  and 
unloading  will  help  the  cause  along. 


BRITISH  BRICK  NOTES. 


(From  Our  London  Correspondent.) 

..BRICK  trade  o  fthis  country  may  be  regarded 
as  enjoying  a  fair  amount  of  prosperity.  This 
is  in  welcome  contrast  t  othe  traditions  of  a 
good  many  recent  years.  After  the  big  build¬ 
ing  year  of  1904  conditions  got  very  bad  in 
the  trade  and  where  two  houses  were  built  in  that  boom 
year  only  one  was  being  built  five  years  later.  The  decline 
in  house  building,  in  London  in  particular,  proved  a  very 
serious  thing  to  the  working  classes,  the  falling  off  in  work¬ 
ing  class  dwelling  construction,  in  fact,  being  the  predomi¬ 
nant  feature  of  the  slump.  The  situation  caused  a  lot  of 
comment  both  amongst  brickmakers,  builders,  and  town 
planning  and  housing  experts,  but  the  only  change  for  the 
better  came  with  the  return  of  good  trade  last  year — to  be 
still  further  improved  upon  this  year. 

Taking  the  general  trade  of  the  country  into  considera¬ 
tion,  good  business  has  been  so  accentuated  month  by  month 
recently  that  a  repetition  of  the  fact,  even  with  additional 
examples,  becomes  almost  monotonous.  Still,  the  welcome 
effects  upon  our  own  trade  are  so  direct  that  a  note  might 
be  again  made  of  this  perpetual  improvement. 

This  year  the  influence  upon  the  building  trade  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  marked.  New  dwelling  houses,  new  factories  and  ex¬ 
tensions  of  factories  are  being  put  up  everywhere,  and, 
curiously  enough,  speculative  building  is  very  quiet.  Few 
people  here  will  regret  this  latter  fact,  as  the  British  specu¬ 
lative  builder  is  not  regarded  as  a  good  thing  either  for  the 
building  trade  or  brickmaking.  With  the  bigger  demand 
for  bricks,  however,  which  is  manifesting  itself,  the  industry 
has  still  all  its  work  cut  out  to  make  a  substantial  or  even 
fair  profit.  Expenses  rise  yearly.  Wages  are  higher  and 
legislative  interference  is  more  pronounced  than  ever.  The 
national  insurance  act,  which  came  into  force  last  year,  and 
which  compels  every  employed  person  earning  less  than 
$800  per  annum  to  pay  weekly  compulsory  dues  for  sickness 
benefits,  also  compels  the  employer  to  contribute  six  cents 
per  week  per  worker  for  the  purpose  of  amplifying  the 
worker’s  contribution.  For  the  men  employing  any  amount 
of  labor  this  means  easily  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  year  going 
out  for  absolutely  no  return  whatever.  Still,  with  plenty  of 
business  doing,  the  trade  can  get  along,  although  one  won¬ 
ders  what  will  happen  -when  the  boom  starts  slackening  off, 
as  of  course  it  must  inevitably. 

Still,  bricks  remain  untouched  in  this  country  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  and  the  brickmaker  produces  ever  better  and 
better  goods.  The  brickmakers  are  well  organized  and  neg¬ 
lect  no  opportunity  of  booming  their  goods  with  every  possi¬ 
ble  kind  of  trade  exhibition,  and  especially  at  the  big  build¬ 
ing  shows.  The  red  brick,  although  perhaps  not  quite  so 
popular  as  it  was,  is  still  pretty  generally  replacing  the  older 
colored  bricks  used  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time  archi¬ 
tects  are  showing  a  predilection  for  the  purple  brick  to  take 
the  place  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  red  brick  for  facing  work 
and  many  firms  now  turn  out  very  attractive  purple-grey  fac¬ 
ing  bricks  in  light  and  dark  shades.  A  good  sale  is  also 
being  secured  for  dark  grey  paving  bricks  and  sand  faced 
red  facing  bricks  are  also  well  on  the  market.  Glazed  bricks 
are  big  sellers  in  practically  every  color  and  division  of  color 
— brown,  white,  buff,  cream,  red,  blue,  black,  chocolate,  yel¬ 
low,  etc.  These  are  in  great  demand  with  asylums,  banks, 
public  baths,  power  houses,  factories,  hospitals,  postoffices, 
schools,  restaurants,  etc.  Five  important  London  theaters 
have  introduced  them  also. 

Further  favor  is  also  being  extended  to  pressed  bricks, 
about  500,000,000  of  which  are  now  being  manufactured  each 
year  from  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Oxford  clay.  Some 
makers  of  these,  especially  in  the  Peterborough  and  Bedford 
districts,  find  that  the  Oxford  clay  there  differs  from  the 
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usual  type  and  claim  superior  advantages  for  it.  Unlike  the 
soft  plastic  nature  of  most  Oxford  clay,  there  is  only  a  few 
feet  of  material  varying  in  color  from  brown  to  green  and 
from  green  to  blue.  Running  through  the  different  strata 
are  bituminous  layers,  which  form  an  important  item  in  the 
manufacture,  producing  as  they  do  almost  sufficient  fuel  to 
burn  the  bricks.  Further,  the  whole  substance  is  almost  im¬ 
pregnated  with  shale  oil,  thereby  supplying  yet  another  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  production.  This  oil  in  the  ground 
material  forms  the  necessary  adhesive  property,  which  under 
great  pressure  from  heated  dies,  not  only  consolidates  the 
whole,  but  also,  with  the  bituminous  layers  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  furnishes  some  of  the  fuel  to  thoroughly  burn  and 
vitrify  the  brick. 

Much  mechanical  skill  and  keen  chemical  research  have 
been  concentrated  on  trying  to  make  the  best  possible  brick 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  This  has  been  particularly  so 
with  the  pressed  brick  trade  in  Great  Britain.  The  services 
of  clever  engineers  and  chemists  have  been  secured  to  per¬ 
fect  the  processes,  and  after  long  experience  and  heavy  outlay 
the  pressed  brick  of  the  present  day  is  the  result.  Pressed 
bricks  have  been  largely  used  by  the  government.  They  were 
used  for  the  foundation  of  Queen  Victoria’s  monument,  oppo¬ 
site  Buckingham  palace,  and  have  been  selected  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  restoration  of  Buckingham  palace  which 
is  shortly  to  be  carried  out.  Britisher. 


THE  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  IDEAS. 


WORLD  is  full  of  ideas  and  has  new  ones 
hatching  out  all  the  time.  The  trade  paper 
is  the  clearing  house  for  these  ideas,  through 
which  they  are  compared,  aired  and  sifted 
down  and  the  good  ones  put  into  circulation 
and  the  other  ones  retired. 

Incidentally  the  trade  paper  helps  generate  ideas.  There 
have  been  ideas  of  various  kinds  generated  in  great  num¬ 
bers  though  since  the  very  earliest  days  of  which  we  have 
record.  It  was  new  ideas  that  caused  Abraham  to  leave  his 
father’s  home  and  strike  out  for  himself,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  new  ideas  have  been  cropping  out  continuous¬ 
ly,  and  at  times  so  many  of  them  that  they  conflicted  with 
each  other  and  caused  dissension.  America  is  the  greatest 
place  in  the  world  for  ideas.  It  is  here  that  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  more  ideas  of  mechanics  and  sciences  in  the  same  length 
of  time  than  have  been  developed  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  here,  too,  that  we  have  the  most  and  the  greatest 
trade  papers  in  the  world.  The  two  just  naturally  go  to¬ 
gether,  and  while  the  trade  paper  helps  keep  up  inspiration 
and  through  this  means  originate  ideas,  its  great  service  to 
the  business  world  is  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas. 

To  illustrate  specifically,  there  may  be  ideas  offered  to 
you  at  your  plant  by  some  one  in  your  employ  or  someone 
else  coming  along.  The  ideas  may  look  good,  but  you  may 
not  feel  that  you  are  a  competent  judge,  and  for  that  reason 
have  some  doubt  about  it.  When  an  idea  comes  to  you 
through  the  columns  of  your  trade  paper,  however,  you  know 
that  the  idea  sent  forth  then  will  have  to  hold  water  or  it 
won’t  go.  The  trade  paper  audience  is  a  critical  one  and 
digests  with  knowing  eye  and  mind  all  the  ideas  and  propo¬ 
sitions  which  appear  in  the  printed  pages.  From  this  critical 
attitude  and  knowledge  it  naturally  follows  that  when  an 
idea  is  set  forth  in  a  trade  paper  which  will  not  hold  good, 
that  idea  will  be  picked  to  pieces  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
same  paper.  There  may  be  an  idea  slip  by  now  and  then, 
even  through  the  trade  paper  which  is  not  as  good  as  it 
looks,  but  as  a  general  proposition  the  trade  paper  consti¬ 
tutes  a  sifting  out,  boiling  down  and  testing  process,  and 
when  an  idea  is  passed  through  it,  it  can  be  depended  upon 
to  yield  results.  Knowledge  of  this  fact  makes  the  people 
who  submit  ideas  to  the  trade  paper,  weigh  and  trim  them 
carefully,  for  they  know  that  they  will  be  subject  to  knowing 
criticism,  and  this  is  the  best  guarantee  of  all  to  the  value 


and  dependability  of  the  knowledge  gleaned  through  the 
trade  paper  covering  your  industry.  It  is  a  place  to  go  for 
new  ideas  and  it  is  the  place  to  send  new  ideas  of  your  own. 
By  doing  this  you  help  the  paper  yourself  and  others  in  the 
trade  at  the  same  time,  and  by  looking  to  and  using  your 
trade  paper  more  you  increase  its  value  as  a  clearing  house 
for  ideas  as  well  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  news  of  general 
progress  and  conditions  of  your  industry. 


NEW  DESIGN  OF  DUMP  BODY. 


TO  meet  the  requirements  for  their  Twentieth  Century 
Rear  Dump  Wagon  for  use  with  Chassis,  the  Auburn 
Wagon  Co.,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  have  perfected  the 
body  as  illustrated  herewith  for  such  use.  It  mounts  on  a 
turntable  so  that  the  load  can  be  dumped  to  either  side  as 
well  as  to  the  rear,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  backing 
the  car  up  to  the  curb  and  blocking  traffic  in  crowded  thor¬ 
oughfares. 

This  wagon  has  always  been  popular  among  the  coal  and 


The  3/5-ton  Dumping  Body  Made  by  Auburn  Wagon  Co. 


New  Type  of  Dump  Wagon  Made  by  the  Auburn  Wagon  Co. 


brick  trade,  as  its  lack  of  complicated,  mechanism  .to  get  out 
of  order  and  cause  delays  appeals  very  strongly. 

Another  good  feature  is  that  there  are  no  power  appliances 
necessary  to  dump  or  bring  the  body  back  into  position,  as  the 
body  is  dumped  by  weight  of  the  load  when  released  and  rolls 
back  on  trolleys  while  the  rear  endgate  rises  automatically. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  two,  three  and  one-half  and  five  tons. 


A  NEW  POTTERY  GLAZE. 


Recent  Consular  Reports  tell  of  a  new  method  for  glazing 
pottery  that  has  been  patented  by  a  German  inventor  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  claimed  not  to  require  heat  to  produce  the 
glaze  on  pottery  ware.  According  to  this  report,  the  articles 
are  dipped  or  submerged  in  a  mixture  and  after  being  sub¬ 
merged  in  it  for  a  certain  time  are  taken  out  to  dry  and  the 
glazing  is  done.  The  substance,  or  mixture,  used  for  glazing 
is  said  to  be  made  by  mixing  thoroughly  three  parts  of  glow¬ 
ing  magnesium  oxide  of  a  specific  gravity  of  3.0  with  four 
parts  of  saturated  cold  watery  solution  of  magnesium  chlo¬ 
ride.  To  this  mixture  is  added  a  solution  of  shellac,  mastix 
or  sandrac  gum  in  alcohol  in  proportion  of  25  to  100. 
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SHORT  COURSES  IN  ENGINEERING  AT  IOWA  STATE 

COLLEGE. 


THE  IOWA  State  College  this  winter  will  launch  a  new 
field  of  activity  unique  in  the  field  of  instruction  by 
state  institutions.  This  year  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  winter  short  courses  along  engineering  lines  will  be 
given.  There  exists  in  the  state  a  large  body  of  citizens  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  state’s  industries  who  are  unable  to  conform  to 
•or  to  derive  the  direct  benefit  which  they  need  from  the 
formal  educational  plan.  These  short  courses  make  manifest 
on  the  part  of  the  state  institution  an  effort  to  reach  these 
citizens  in  an  effective  way  with  practical,  condensed,  up-to- 
date  instruction  in  engineering  and  industrial  subjects.  The 
short  course  in  engineering  is  designed  to  do  for  Iowa’s  in¬ 
dustries  what  the  short  course  in  agriculture  has  long  done 
for  agriculture.  The  session  is  December  29,  1913,  to  January 
10,  1914.  By  running  short  courses  in  winter  the  state’s  ed¬ 
ucational  plant  is  utilized  to  maximum  efficiency.  The  short 
course  falls  at  the  annual  holiday  recess  and  the  instructional 
force  is  free  to  give  its  undivided  attention  to  the  short 
courses.  In  addition  to  this  at  no  other  time  could  rooming 
accommodations  be  had  for  the  large  number  of  short  course 
students. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  instruction  which  this 
work  is  designed  to  provide:  (1)  to  present  the  problems  of 
engineering  and  industrial  lines  which  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  industrial  era  keeps  pushing  into  the  foreground  for  solu¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  to  provide  a  definite,  systematic  plan  for  the 
imparting  of  technical  information  of  a  fundamental  nature  to 
men  who  have  no  such  means  now  available  other  than  what 
they  can  “pick  up”  from  trade  and  engineering  journals  and 
association  conventions.  In  developing  both  fields  the  in¬ 
struction  is  condensed  for  the  busy  man.  The  courses  given 
are  intense  and  specialized,  their  sole  purpose  being  to  crowd 
the  maximum  amount  of  concrete  and  definite  plan  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  work  is  by  . lectures  and  demonstrations,  allowing 
opportunity  for  discussion  and  recitation. 

The  winter  courses  announced  for  this  year  are  offered  in 
response  to  an  insistent  demand  expressed  for  instruction  for 
clayworkers,  cement  users  and  road  builders.  In  clay  work, 
in  addition  to  elementary  instruction,  there  will  be  taken  up 
problems  with  which  the  clayworking  industry  is  confronted, 
such  as  lamination,  scumming  and  black  coring.  The  work 
in  cement  will  take  up  in  detail  the  questions  of  materials, 
aggregates  and  testing,  while  considerable  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  making  of  concrete.  The  road  builders’  course 
is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  practical  roadmaker  and  is  of 
value  to  those  actively  in  charge  of  road  gangs  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject  of  good  roads.  It  will  take  up  the 
matter  of  drainage,  foundation  and  road  construction,  material 
for  road  construction  and  organization  of  road-building  forces. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  clayworking  , cement  use  and 
roadmaking,  there  are  offered  other  attractive  courses  dealing 
with  the  subjects  of  related  engineering,  interest  in  which  in 
these  days  of  the  application  of  power  to  every  branch  of 
activity  nearly  every  layman  has  some  direct  vocational  inter¬ 
est  or  else  is  interested  in  them  as  a  “hobby.”  They  include 
courses  in  gas  engines,  with  opportunity  for  practical  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  gas  engine  and  automobiles,  steam  engines  and 
tractors,  power  plants,  drainage  and  the  applications  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

While  the  short  course  is  an  established  institution  at  Iowa 
State  College,  the  form  of  the  engineering  short  course  in  the 
future  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  demand  of  Iowa’s 
industries  and  the  response  met  with  in  the  courses  offered. 
The  college  is  working  in  co-operation  with  all  forces  for  the 
upbuilding  of  Iowa  in  adding  to  the  growth  of  industry  by  the 
supplying,  through  its  Department  of  Engineering  Extension 
and  by  the  winter  short  courses,  practical  instruction  for  the 
industries  of  the  State.  The  short  course  constitutes  one 


more  component  part  in  the  plan  for  the  provision  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  trades  and  industries  of  the  State  and  sup¬ 
plements  the  industrial  classes  and  the  correspondence  study 
courses  already  offered.  By  stimulating  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  educational  forces  as  these  there  will  be 
opened  to  every  boy  or  man  in  the  State  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  education  he  needs  in  his  business  or  his  trade  and 
make  him  a  more  valuable  man  to  himself  and  to  his  com¬ 
munity. 

Clayworking. 

— Ten  Periods — Daily,  9  to  10  A.  M. — - 

The  following  outline  of  the  work  in  clayworking  is  a  very 
full  schedule,  involving  as  it  does  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  die  design  manufacture,  drying  and  burning  of  clay  wares. 
It  may  easily  be  possible  for  the  schedule  to  be  shifted  to  give 
more  time  to  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  to  the  exclusion  of 
consideration  of  the  others.  Should  the  demand  arise  the  de¬ 
cision  will  rest  with  the  majority  of  the  class. 

— Scumming — 

Various  kinds  of  causes.  Effect  of  various  drying  and 
burning  methods.  Methods  of  elimination.  Chemical  pre- 
cipitants. 

— Black  Coring — 

Definition  of  this  phenomena  observed  in  many  Iowa  clays. 
Its  causes  and  methods  of  elimination. 

— Lamination — 

Two  kinds,  “auger”  and  “die.”  The  cause  and  effect  on 
the  burned  product.  Methods  of  elimination. 

— Scumming — Discussion — 

Review  of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  laboratory  data 
obtained. 

— Black  Coring — Discussion — 

Review  of  this  subject  in  the  light  of  the  laboratory  data 
obtained. 

— Lamination — Discussion — 

Review  of  this  subject  in  the  light  of  the  laboratory  data 
obtained. 

— Discussion  Meeting — • 

Available  for  discussion  of  any  phase  of  the  above  subjects 
at  the  option  of  the  class. 

Clayworking  Laboratory. 

— Ten  Two-Hour  Periods — Daily,  10  to  12 — 

Opportunity  for  extra  laboratory  or  research  work  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  exercises  in  the  schedule  will  be  cheerfully  granted 
within  the  limits  of  the  equipment  on  hand  to  all  who  desire 
it  upon  consultation  with  the  instructor  in  charge. 

—Investigation  of  Scumming — 

Determination  of  soluble  salts  in  clay.  Determination  of 
proper  precipitants  to  use.  Making  of  brickettes  to  determine 
the  most  advantageous  drying  and  burning  conditions. 

— Laboratory  Exercises  on  Black  Coring — 

Burning  of  brickettes  of  clay,  showing  this  phenomena 
under  various  burning  conditions,  to  arrive  at  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  for  elimination  of  this  difficulty. 

—Lamination — • 

The  effect  of  different  die  construction  on  the  flow  of  the 
various  clays  through  dies — using  a  plunger  machine — and  the 
effect  on  various  clays  of  changing  the  distance  between  the 
auger  and  die,  using  an  auger  machine. 


DEATH  OF  JAMES  R.  GRIFFIS. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  James  R.  Griffis,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  will  regret  to  learn  of  his  sudden  death,  October  26. 
Mr.  Griffis  has  been  identified  with  the  sales  department  of 
the  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company,  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  for  a  number  of  years. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER, 


Steam  Shovel  Wanted. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Having  been  connected  with  the  South  River  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  ten  years,  and  .having  gotten  lots  of 
information  from  The  Clay-Worker,  I  know  that  you  are  wise 
to  all  things,  so  as  I  am  mining  kaolin  and  see  the  need  of  a 
steam  shovel  of  300  or  400  yards  daily  capacity  at  our  plant, 
I  wish  you  would  help  me  find  a  second-hand  shovel  in  good 
repair  and  at  reasonable  price. 

Business  is  good  and  has  been  all  summer,  the  reduction 
of  tariff  on  our  goods  won’t  hurt  us,  as  the  English  clay  people 
and  the  ocean  vessels  will  both  absorb  the  reduction  and  the 
“dear  people”  will  still  pay  the  usual  price.  The  brick  busi- 


Ruins  of  the  Pittsburgh  Tile  Mfg.  Co.’s  Plant. 


ness  down  in  Georgia  has  been  rather  quiet  this  year.  When 
you  take  your  usual  junket  down  this  way,  drop  in  on  us. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

McIntyre,  Ga.  Standard  Clay  Company. 


Fire  Wrecks  Plant — New  Factory  to  Be  Built  at  once. 

Editor  “The  Clay- Worker” : 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  31st,  on  the  night  of  the  22d  our 
plant  caught  on  fire  from  unknown  causes  and  was  almost 
completely  destroyed,  which,  however,  is  covered  by  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  our  intention  to  commence  immediately  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  brick  and  steel  and  make  the  plant  entirely  fireproof. 

We  are  enclosing  you  herewith  a  postal  view,  which  will 
give  you  a  very  good  idea  of  the  plant  when  the  fire  finished 
its  work.  Yours  very  truly, 

PITTSBURGH  TILE  MFG.  CO., 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  E.  P.  Lippincott. 

More  About  Continuous  Kilns. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  notice  a  letter  in  the  August  Clay-Worker  on  “Contin¬ 
uous  and  Down  Draft  Kilns”  by  F.  W.  Dennis,  also  the  way  'he 
figures  out  what  kiln  rocm  is  needed  to  burn  50,000  brick  a 


day.  Now  he  states  that  the  continuous  kiln  would  have  to 
be  a  very  large  one.  Each  chamber  to  hold  50,000.  What 
does  he  mean  by  a  large  kiln,  for  a  kiln  on  the  continuous 
principle  to  burn  50,000  American  size  brick  would  mean  a 
twenty-eight  chamber  kiln,  each  chamber  holding  30,000  each. 
Then  it  wrould  have  to  be  on  the  burn  in  two  places.  There 
would  be  two  sets  of  men  setting,  two  sets  drawing,  and  two 
burning  kiln,  working  down  each  side,  same  as  shown  in  rough 
sketch.  Then  any  burner  could,  if  he  knows  how  to  handle  a 
continuous  kiln,  burn  six  to  seven  chambers  a  week  and  cool 
same  down  for  the  men;  drawing  seven  chambers  each  side 
of  kiln  would  be  fourteen  a  week,  and  fourteen  times  30,000 
would  mean  420,000  a  week.  With  six  chambers,  each  side 
would  be  burning  50,000  a  day  and  doing  it  comfortably.  Ten 
chambers  a  week  would  be  ‘50,000  a  day  and  they  would  be 
very  poor  burners  that  could  not  get  five  chambers  each  on 
the  above  principle  and  cool  down  for  drawing  same.  Mr. 
Dennis  says  also  that  it  would  take  four  of  his  400,000  down- 
draft  kilns  to  burn  50,000  a  day.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
got  through  with  nine  kiln.  Mind  this,  I  was  burning  what  is 
called  Staffordshire  blue  on  a  body  of  clay  standing  2800  Fr.  of 
heat.  I  had  one  round  kiln  holding  20,000,  one  holding  28,000, 
one  holding  35,000,  six  square  or  oblong  kilns  holding  35,000, 
all  down-draft  kilns.  That  means  kiln  room  for  293,000,  and 
I  made  130,000  weekly  English  size  bricks  and  burnt  same 
comfortably.  Now,  I  suppose  that  these  kilns  would  hold 
something  from  400,000  to  450,000  American  size  brick,  so 
that  I  should  be  able  to  burn  about  175,000  weekly.  I  made 
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Sixteen  Chamber  Continuous  Kiln. 


all  kinds  and  all  patterns,  such  as  building  bricks,  all  kinds 
of  coping,  flagging,  curbing,  paving  brick,  stable  bricks,  all 
patterns  of  floor  quarries,  ridges  and  roofing  tile;  and  burnt 
altogether  in  same  kilns  all  vitreous  blue.  Of  course  it  would 
not  take  so  long  to  get  red  through,  so  I  cannot  see  why  a 
yard  would  need  four  400,000  kilns  to  get  50,000  American 
brick  through  a  day,  as  20,000  English  bricks  would  take  up 
as  much  room  in  a  kiln  as  30„000  American,  and  we  burn  with 
1,300  pounds  of  coal,  so  that  we  don’t  use  as  much  coal  as  the 
Dennis  kilns  do.  I  don’t  want  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of 
the  Dennis  kiln,  but  if  I  was  making  brick  in  the  States  I 
should  want  something  that  would  burn  with  less  than  700 
pounds  of  coal  to  1,000  of  brick  in  a  continuous  kiln.  I  myself 
don’t  like  the  large  kilns.  I  saw  one  at  work  when  I  was  in 
America  in  the  West.  It  was  on  the  Sand  Point  Dry  Press 
Brick  Company’s  plant  in  Idaho,  and  I  burned  it  for  them.  It 
held  about  165,000.  It  was  burned  three  times  while  I  was 
there,  but  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  continuous  kiln,  neither 
for  quality  nor  cheapness,  by  a  long  way.  Of  course,  the  clay 
wanted  very  careful  handling,  as  it  contained  a  great  amount 
of  quicksand  and  would  not  stand  more  than  1400  Fr.  of  heat 
if  it  got  1700.  It  was  a  very  small  brick,  too  small  to  be  of 
any  use  to  builders.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Dennis,  being  a 
man  of  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  kilns 
and  burning  of  same,  ought  to  have  got  hold  of  a  kiln  to  work 
to  better  advantage  to  those  building  and  using  same.  Four 
such  kilns  he  proposes  to  put  up  for  burning  300,000  bricks 
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weekly  would  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground  and  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive  to  get  the  bricks  from  machine  to  them.  The  kiln 
room  that  Mr.  Dennis  states  is  required  to  burn  50,000  daily 
ought  to  burn  550,000  weekly.  Four  kilns  with  the  capacity 
to  hold  400,000  each  means  1,600,000.  Now  just  contrast  these 
with  the  nine  I  have  given  and  see  what  they  would  do  in 
this  country.  The  kilns  I  have  given  can  be  drawn  in  a  day, 
set  in  a  day,  burned  in  five  days,  cooled  for  drawing  in  three 
days,  making  ten  days  in  all.  I  don’t  know  myself  what  kind 
of  kiln  Mr.  Dennis’  kiln  is,  but  should  think  that  it  needs  a 
little  altering  so  as  not  to  need  so  many  to  do  the  work.  I 
myself  don’t  hold  the  continuous  kiln  for  best  goods,  but  for 
common  brick  they  cannot  be  beaten.  Properly  handled  any 
man  could  burn  seven  chambers  weekly  and  burn  seven  with 
less  coal  than  he  could  burn  four.  The  reason  is  when  burn¬ 
ing  seven  the  brick  are  hot  enough  for  finishing  before  any 
coal  is  put  in  kiln.  You  only  need  to  keep  up  your  heat  for 
hard  soaking  or  finishing.  When  burning  four  chambers 
weekly  you  are  putting  coal  in  kiln  to  waste  in  order  to  keep 
back  the  cold  air  that  is  following  on  behind  your  fires,  as 
you  are  not  traveling  fast  enough  to  keep  clear  of  it.  To 
get  proper  and  good  results  from  a  continuous  kiln  you  must 


of  making  them,  so  we  are  writing  you  for  information  and 
advice  along  this  line. 

From  all  that  we  can  learn  our  clay  is  well  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  hollow  tile.  We  desire  to  know  something  as 
to  the  equipment  necessary,  approximate  cost  of  same  and 
such  other  information  as  you  will  understand  we  require. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lansing,  Mich.  CLIPPERT  &  SPAULDING. 


Moving  an  8,000-Ton  Brick  Building. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Will  you  kindly  mail  to  me  my  copy  of  The  Clay-Worker, 
which  you  have  been  sending  to  Buffalo,  Kan.,  care  of  the 
California  Brick  Co.,  Decoto,  Cal.  This  is  some  jump  for  so 
small  a  toad  as  I  am,  but  as  I  am  out  here  expect  I  will  stay 
for  some  time. 

We  are  attempting  to  break  into  the  paving  field  out  here 
and  find  that  is  is  strictly  a  pioneer  game.  The  building  brick 
industry  though  has  made  considerable  headway  and  have 
some  very  fine  examples  of  brick  work.  As  a  news  item, 
which  you  may  be  able  to  use,  am  enclosing  herewith  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  press  brick  job  which  you  will  note  is  being  moved 


Moving  a  Three-Story  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 


work  the  kiln  fast  enough  to  keep  clear  of  the  cold  air  that 
is  coming  all  the  time  behind  you. 

I  enclose  a  sketch  of  sixteen  down  draft  kilns  connected 
to  burn  on  the  continuous  principle.  These  kilns  would 
burn  weekly  300,000  American  size  brick,  and  cost  no  more 
to  build  than  the  ordinary  down  draft  kilns.  In  fact,  the  six¬ 
teen  could  be  built  much  cheaper  than  building  sixteen  sep¬ 
arate  kilns.  They  are  fired  from  the  bottom  by  fire  holes 
and  would  burn  any  class  of  goods  made  in  the  clay  trade  as 
cheap  as  the  continuous  kiln. 

Now  I  hope  this  will  all  be  taken  in  the  right  spirit  by 
Mr.  Dennis.  Wishing  him  the  best  of  luck,  I  am 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  W.  HARDY. 


Wants  Information  as  to  Manufacture  of  Hollow  Tile. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  brick  and  drain  tile  and  enjoy 
practically  a  monopoly  of  that  business  in  this  city.  We  find, 
however,  that  hollow  tile  are  becoming  to  make  considerable 
inroads  on  our  brick  business.  It  looks  to  us  as  though  we 
should  investigate  the  manufacture  of  hollow  tile  with  a  view 


a  distance  of  some  800  feet.  This  building  is  120x142  feet  and 
weighs  approximately  8,000  tons.  You  can  see  from  this  that 
while  the  people  out  here  may  be  slow  in  brick  paving  they 
are  up  to  a  trick  or  two  in  the  building  line. 

Trusting  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you,  I 
remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

CLAUDE  E.  FULLER. 


Why  the  Continuous  Kiln? 

Editor  The'  Clay-Worker: 

Before  installing  any  kind  of  a  kiln  to  burn  bricks,  from  a 
purely  economical  and  utilitarian  point  of  view,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  the  following  questions,  viz: 

First.  What  kiln  or  system  of  kilns  requires  the  least 
amount  of  fuel  to  burn  1,000  bricks  to  the  required  hardness? 

Second.  Are  there  any  advantages  in  any  other  system 
that  will  counterbalance  the  saving  of  fuel  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  system? 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  and  has  been  for  the  last  forty  odd  years,  that  no  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  burning  of  bricks  since  the 
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invention  of  Frederick  Hoffman,  the  originator  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  which  bears  his  name. 

With  all  the  subsequent  improvements  made  in  this  system 
by  others,  patented  and  unpatented — some  of  the  so-called  im¬ 
provements  are  questionable  as  to  their  merits — the  principles 
remain  the  same,  to  wit: 

The  air  of  combustion  passes  through  the  already  burned 
incandescent  bricks,  and  the  surplus,  with  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion,  water-smoke  and  pre-heat  the  green  bricks. 

All  other  systems  of  brick  burning,  notably  the  up-draft 
and  the  down-draft  kilns,  fall  short  of  these  principles,  and 
their  operation  is  more  or  less  intermittent.  As  just  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  the  continuous  kiln  causes  the  air  of  com¬ 
bustion  to  be  heated  to  a  high  degree  by  its  passage  through 
burned  bricks.  In  the  down-draft  kiln,  as  well  as  in  the  up¬ 
draft  kiln,  the  air  of  combustion  must  be  heated  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fuel.  In  the  down-draft  kiln  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  pass  through  the  kiln  floor  at  some  1500  degrees  F.,  while 
in  the  continuous  kiln  the  products  of  combustion  are  not 
allowed  to  pass  out  above  500  degrees  F. 

With  this  handicap  that  the  continuous  kiln  holds  over  the 
down-draft — every  real  improvement  that  has  been  made  in 
the  up-draft  and  down-draft  kiln  or  system  of  kilns  to  date  is 
either  an  imitation  or  copy  of  some  feature  already  existing  in 
the  continuous  kiln,  or  is  a  principle  that  can  be  adapted  to 
the  continuous  kiln  to  further  enhance  its  utility. 

A  poorer  grade  of  producer  gas  may  be  used  in  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  than  that  necessary  for  the  up-draft  or  down-draft 
kiln,  and  no  other  fuel  is  an  exception  of  this  rule.  The  best 
system  of  up  or  down-draft  kilns,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  will  require  on  an  average  of  one-quarter  ton  of 
coal  to  burn  1,000  bricks,  and  lump  coal  at  that,  while  the  com¬ 
mon  continuous  kiln,  as  Hoffman  first  made  it,  will  not  re¬ 
quire  more  than  one-eighth  of  cheap  coal  screenings.  The 
additional  labor  required  for  the  occasional  double  handling  of 
bricks  which  occurs  in  any  system  when  the  bricks  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  stock  pile  is  more  than  offset  by  the  difference 
in  cost  of  fuel,  not  to  speak  of  repairs  to  furnaces  in  up  and 
down-draft  kilns.  "  '  *•  -  WM.  BUTLER. 


Somewhat  Mixed  in  His  Metaphor. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  one  here  that  is  too  good  to  keep,  and  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  might  use  it  in  the  joke  column  of  The  Clay- 
Worker.  ' 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  from  a  firm  of  cement  engi¬ 
neers  in  New  York  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  me,  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  by  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  shortly  after  receiv¬ 
ing  this  letter  from  them  a  stranger  appeared  at  the  plant, 
whose  actions  were  very  mysterious.  He  seemed  interested  in 
all  the  dark  corners  and  secret  passages  of  our  plant  and 
mine.  It  developed  that  he  was  a  secret  service  man  looking 
for  a  moonshiner’s  still.  Evidently  he  got  his  clue  from  them 
and  was  hot  on  the  trail  of  illicit  culprits  to  -pave  his  way  to 
fame  and  distinction.  After  a  week’s  fruitless  search,  he  dis¬ 
appeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  apeared,  and  we  have  seen 
nor  heard  nothing  of  him  since. 

You  might  start  a  correspondence  school  in  your  paper 
for  the  liberal  education  and  enlightment  of  ignorant  “Con¬ 
crete”  men  and  thereby  save  the  taxpayer  the  expense  of 
sending  these  sleuths  on  such  cold  trails. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  H.  BARTELLS, 

Ceramic  Engineer  New  Mexico  Fire  Brick  Co., 
New  Mexico  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Gallup,  N.  M.: 

Gentlemen — A  short  time  ago  the  American  Clay  Machin¬ 
ery  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  wrote  us  that  you  are  interested  in 
getting  information  about  rotary  kilns.  The  word  they  used 
in  describing  the  materials  you  wanted  to  handle  was  spelled 
“grog.’  Our  knowledge  of  anything  in  this  line  is  limited  to 
the  one  thing — that  of  the  spirituous  liquid. 

If  you  will  kindly  write  us  particulars  of  the  apparatus 


you  require,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  the  matter  our 
prompt  attention  and  advise  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

New  York  City.  - . 


Committee  on  Standardization  of  Drain  Tile. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Ames,  Iowa,  where  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  committee  to  standardize 
drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  which  was  appointed  three  years 
ago  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  The  work 
includes  both  clay  and  cement  and  the  committee  is  as 
follows: 

Dean  Marston,  chairman,  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Prof.  Talbot,  University  of  Illinois. 

Prof.  Abrams,  University  of  Illinois. 

Prof.  Stewart,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Prof.  Whitte,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  Chapburne,  University  of  Nebraska. 


C  .W.  Boynton,  chief  chemist  for  the  Universal  Cement 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  Atwood,  president  of  the  Cement  Tile  Manufacturers” 
Association,  Iowa. 

A.  W.  Gates,  sewer  pipe  manufacturer,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

H.  V.  Hoover,  drain  tile  manufacturer,  Portland,  Ind. 

Mont  Schyler,  head  of  the  testing  laboratory  for  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

J.  L.  Child,  drain  tile  manufacturer,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

This  committee  was  in  session  at  the  Iowa  University  four 
days,  beginning  with  the  12th  of  October.  They  broke  many 
tile,  using  the  Ames  and  the  Universal  machines.  They  also 
put  a  hydraulic  bearing  on  the  Universal. 

A  very  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  crushing  strength  of 
both  clay  and  cement  tile.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  by 
the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Ames,  Iowa.  Prof.  Whitte  is 
carrying  out  a  number  of  tests  on  durability,  which  consists  of 
freezing  and  thawing. 

The  committee  expects  to  meet  in  Chicago  about  December 
1,  their  object  being  to  be  able  to  make  a  final  report  to  the 
American  Society  of  Testing  Materials  at  their  annual  meeting 
next  June.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  LEO  CHILD. 

Findlay,  Ohio. 


Th#  Working  of  an  Auger  in  - Brick  Machine. — The  actual 
working  of  an  auger  in  a  brick  machine  is  a  point  on  which 
we  are  greatly  in  the  dark.  With  steam  gauges  on  a  boiler 
we  can  judge  at  once  the  raising  and  falling  of  the  steam 
pressure,  but  how  different  is  it  with  the  action  of  an  auger 
in  a  brick  machine  of  which  we  can  see  nothing.  If  we 
could  only  devise  some  controlling  apparatus  by  which  we 
could  measure  the  pressure  on  the  clay  column,  and  see 
where  the  most  friction  was,  so  that  we  could  remedy  some 
of  the  troubles  of  the  auger  machines.  The  main  troubles  of 
the  auger  machines  are  that  with  the  constant  use  of  the 
auger,  the  same  gets  smaller  every  time,  and  the  diameter 
of  clay  forcing  opening  gets  smaller  in  consequence.  Fur¬ 
ther  the  clay  is  forced  into  the  die  irregular,  and  the  power 
is  different  at  times.  The  auger  is  further  from  the  main 
point  as  far  as  daily  production  is  concerned.  If  the  auger 
has  too  much  pitch,  it  will  force  the  clay  into  the  die  too 


quick,  and  will  decrease  in  place  of  increasing  the  daily 


capacity.  Every  clay  has  its  properties,  and  every  auger 


should  be  made  according  to  the  properties  of  the  clay  to 


be  used.  The  idea  that  one  auger  will  fill  the  requirements 
of  all  clays,  as  practiced  by  most  machinery  people,  is  wrong 
and  will  not  produce  results,  and  the  consequences  are  most 
failures  and  disappointments.  With  a  brick  machine  we 
should  take  into  account  the  pitch  of  the  auger,  the  arrange¬ 


ment  of  the  barrel,  the  power  necessary  to  operate  the  ma¬ 


chine  and  further  the  daily  production,  and  if  these  points 


are  taken  into  consideration  we  are  able  to  obtain  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. — Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.,  No.  37,  1913. 
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AT  THE  KENTUCKY  STATE  FAIR. 


FOR  the  first  time  on  record  since  the  establishing  of  a 
permanent  state  fair  site  at  Louisville,  some  effort  was 
made  this  fall  at  bringing  out  an  exhibit  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  effort  was  not  very  pretentious,  but  it  was  a  start 
that  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  more  attention  to  this  matter 
another  year.  J.  E.  Barton,  state  forester  of  Kentucky,  aroused 
enough  interest  to  get  up  a  combined  exhibit  for  modest  min¬ 
eral  and  forestry  division.  Being  particularly  interested  in  for¬ 
estry,  he  naturally  put  some  emphasis  on  this  feature  and  the 
forestry  end  really  made  the  best  showing.  He  was  after  a 


Brick  and  Tile  Company  had  a  display  of  drain  tile  and  the 
Louisville  Fire  Brick  Company  made  quite  a  favorable  show¬ 
ing  in  fire  brick.  There  were  several  small  showings  of  brick 
from  different  parts  of  the  state  and  right  in  the  midst  of  it 
all  was  a  fairly  elaborate  showing  of  a  species  of  sand  lime 
brick  made  by  the  Winchester  Gravel  Brick  Company,  Win¬ 
chester,  Ky.,  which  included  specimens  in  white,  pink  and 
gray. 

None  of  the  brick  displays  showed  any  extra  thought  or 
effort  at  preparation,  and  it  seems  that  most  of  them  were 
secured  on  the  personal  solicitation  of  Mr.  Barton.  There 
was,  perhaps,  no  time  to  go  into  the  matter  very  elaborately, 


GOOD  ADVERTISING. 


These  folks  must  go  because  their  homes  were 
spoiled  by  Stookey’s  Tile. 

Cedar  Rapids  Tile  and  Brian  works 

Tiling  insures  a  crop  in  wet  or  dry  seasons  and 
only  has  to  be  done  once.  The  best  crops  raised 
during  the  drouths  of  1894  and  1901  were  on  tiled 
lands.  Tiled  land  does  not  bake  and  get  hard,  but 
is  mellow  and  holds  moisture  in  dry  seasons  better 
than  land  that  is  baked  hard. 


NOT  TILED.  TILED. 

(OVER) 


FARMING  FOR  MONEY. 


Be  wise  and  do  that  which  pays  best. 

High-priced  land  don’t  pay  interest  when  in 
slough  grass. 

Wet  land  is  richest  and  will  raise  the  best  crops 
if  tiled. 

One  crop  often  pays  the  whole  expense  of  tiling 
and  many  times  has  paid  double. 

It  always  pays  in  from  one  to  three  years,  thus 
paying  from  33  to  100  per  cent. 

33  to  100  per  cent,  is  a  big  profit  on  money  that 
can  be  borrowed  at  6  per  cent. 

Bankers  and  money  lenders  would  be  glad  to  do 
half  as  well. 

A  mortgage  on  a  wet  farm  can  easily  be  tiled  off. 

No  farm  investment  pays  better  than  tile  drainage. 

One  crop  lost  loses  the  price  of  drainage. 

Drain  now  and  get  the  benefit  every  year. 

Ask  for  price  list  delivered  at  your  station. 

Club  with  your  neighbors  and  buy  in  carload  lots. 

Read  this  again  and  think  of  it. 


D.  W.  STOOKEY, 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 

Tile  and  Brick  Works. 

(OVER) 


Here  are  shown  the  two  sides  of  a  bill  that  was  used  successfully  in  advertising  at  county  fairs.  Many  were  given  to  children,  who  were 
pleased  with  the  pictures,  and  the  bills  were  carried  home,  where  the  farmer  had  time  to  read  and  think  it  over. 


display  of  all  the  state’s  natural  resources,  however,  and  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  quite  an  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  of  nlineral  specimens  of  the  state.  Also  from  the 
coal  mining  division  there  was  an  interesting  display  made 
by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  and  there  was  some  dis¬ 
play  of  brick  and  clay  products,  which  did  very  well  as  a 
start,  and  it  is  hoped  will  encourage  more  effort  than  this 
in  the  future. 

P.  Bannon  &  Co.,  of  Louisville,  had  an  interesting  display 
of  sewer  pipe,  fireproofing  tile  and  brick,  which  included 
brick  from  the  Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company 
plant  and  from  the  Louisville  Brick  Company.  The  Southern 


but  Mr.  Barton  managed  to  arouse  interest,  and  several  of 
those  displaying  have  promised  they  will  be  there  with  bells 
on  next  year.  The  results  of  this  effort,  though  modest,  were 
very  pleasing,  and  this  division  of  minerals  and  forestry 
aroused  enough  interest  to  make  it  very  encouraging  for  the 
future.  It  is  thought  that  in  another  year  there  will  be 
made  a  fairly  elaborate  display  at  the  state  fair.  This  is  in 
line  with  what  The  Clay-Worker  has  been  urging  for  some 
years  now,  that  brick  and  clay  products  people  should  show 
a  more  lively  interest  in  county  and  state  fairs  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  display  their  products  and  boost  the  business.  It 
is  pleasing  to  see  the  trade  wakening  up  to  an  interest  in 
these  things  and  developing  the  display  habit. 
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SANITARY  WARE  HAS  GREAT  FUTURE 


Increase  of  Over  $5,000,000  in  Value  of  Production  in  Twelve 

Years. 


TWELVE  YEARS  the  production  of  sanitary 
pottery  jumped  from  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  $2,877,650  to  a  new  record  in  1912, 
which  totaled  $7,902,255.  Or,  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  production  within  the  scope  of  a 
dozen  years  of  $5,024,605.  No  other  item  made 
of  clay,  with  the  possible  exception  of  brick, 
has  experienced  such  a  wonderful  growth  with¬ 
in  such  a  few  years,  and  the  greatest  increase  has  been  noted 
in  two  States,  namely,  New  eJrsey  and  West  Virginia.  The 
top  level  of  the  increase  is  not  believed  to  have  been  attained. 

In  the  production  of  sanitary  pottery  New  Jersey  is,  of 
course,  the  leading  State,  with  a  total  in  1912  valued  at  $5,199,- 
278,  an  increase  of  $300,690,  or  6.14  per  cent.,  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In  fact  the  production  of 
sanitary  ware  in  this  State  was  65.79  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production  of  sanitary  ware  in  the  United  States  for  the  twelve 
months. 

In  holding  second  position  West  Virginia  took  a  good  jump 
in  production,  which  was  valued  for  the  1912  term  at  $1,156,- 
478,  an  increase  of  $341,879,  or  41.97  per  cent.,  over  1911.  While 
the  production  of  sanitary  ware  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling 
has  increased  most  rapidly,  new  plants  opened  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  tended  to  increase  the  value  of  the  production  in 
that  district. 

The  State  of  Indiana  is  the  third  largest  sanitary  pottery 
producing  State  and  last  year  its  increased  production  was 
valued  at  $84,108,  or  15.31  per  cent,  greater  than  its  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  previous  year.  As  a  total  Indiana  produced  sani¬ 
tary  ware  in  1912  valued  at  $549,599.  Ohio  was  fourth  in  the 
list,  with  a  production  of  $378,779,  and  Pennsylvania  took  fifth 
honor  with  a  sanitary  production  of  $215,590.  All  the  other 
States  in  the  Union  had  but  a  total  sanitary  production  of 
$174,432. 

There  are  not  as  many  plants  manufacturing  sanitary  pot¬ 
tery  as  heretofore,  there  being  four  firms  less  engaged  in  the 
business  in  1912  than  in  1911.  Yet  other  plants  have  increased 
their  kiln  capacity  and  the  production  of  their  clay  shops  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  net  production  of  sanitary  ware  in 
1912  showed  an  increase  of  $870,797  over  that  of  1911. 

When  the  production  of  sanitary  ware  reached  the  five- 
million  mark  the  manufacturers  and  buyers  were  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  height  of  the  industry  had  been  attained.  But  not 
so.  The  general  use  of  sanitary  pottery  grew  more  wide¬ 
spread,  and  through  the  work  done  in  New  Jersey  and  West 
Virginia,  the  business  is  still  only  in  its  infancy  according  to 
many  observers. 

In  the  progress  of  the  pottery  industry  from  1901  to  1912, 
inclusive,  there  is  shown  the  remarkable  fact  of  a  material 
reduction  in  the  number  of  plants  operating,  and  yet  a  $14,- 
000,00  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  product.  In  1901  there 
were  535  pottery  plants  reporting  with  a  product  of  $22,463,- 
860.  In  1912  there  were  only  434  firms  reporting,  yet  the  total 
product  was  $36,504,164. 

There  have  been  some  increases  in  almost  every  item  in 
the  pottery  line,  but  the  most  remarkable  increase  compara¬ 
tively  is  in  connection  with  sanitary  ware  and  porcelain 
electric  supplies. 

Red  earthen  ware,  which  is  now  right  up  close  to  the 
million-dollar  mark,  has  been  making  steady  but  rather  slow 
progress  and  seems  to  be  something  near  the  maximum  re¬ 
quirements  for  this  class  of  material. 

Stoneware  has  fluctuated  around  the  three-million-dollar 
mark,  sometimes  going  above  four  millions  and  perhaps  aver¬ 
aging  three  and  one-half  millions  throughout  the  period. 

White  ware  represents  the  biggest  item  in  the  pottery 


list.  In  1901  this  item  amounted  to  $11,608,898,  and  during 
the  period  under  review  it  has  fluctuated  some,  but  it  has 
gradually  increased  until  in  1912  the  total  white  ware 
amounted  to  $14,827,431. 

While  white  ware  is  the  important  item,  sanitary  ware 
and  porcelain  electric  supplies  have  shown  the  greatest  prog¬ 
ress,  and  by  and  by  it  is  possible  that  the  item  of  sanitary 
ware  may  go  to  the  head  of  the  list. 

Back  in  1901  the  total  of  sanitary  ware  was  $2,877,650. 
In  1912  it  had  grown  to  $7,902,255.  At  this  rate  it  will  be 
leading  the  list  in  another  ten  years,  or  else  competing  for 
leadership  with  porcelain  electric  supplies,  which  have  quad¬ 
rupled  themselves  in  value  during  the  period  under  review, 
beginning  with  a  little  over  a  million  dollars  worth  in  1901 
and  going  to  nearly  five  million  dollars  worth  in  1912. 

In  certain  lines  of  pottery,  especially  in  the  white  ware 
line  and  in  red  earthenware,  we  seem  to  be  producing  now 
practically  the  country’s  requirements.  The  future  progress 
in  this  line  will  be  merely  a  matter  of  keeping  step  with  the 
population  and  of  developing  an  export  trade.  This  latter 
will  be  one  involving  pretty  sharp  competition  because  the 
older  countries  have  long  been  making  and  exporting  pottery 
and  they  have  cheaper  help  to  do  the  work  with.  However, 
the  same  American  enterprise  that  has  built  up  the  domestic 
trade  in  face  of  this  competition  can,  if  it  so  desires,  meet  the 
same  competition  in  the  marts  of  the  world. 

The  big  field  for  progress  in  the  pottery  line,  however, 
comes  with  the  sanitary  ware  and  electrical  supplies.  Bath¬ 
rooms  and  sanitary  and  electric  ware  are  figuratively  moving 
hand  in  hand  and  spreading  out  over  the  country  at  a  remark¬ 
able  rate. 

Perhaps  more  than  once  during  the  past  few  years  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by  The  Clay-Worker,  and 
the  prediction  has  been  made  that  there  would  be  a  great 
increase  in  the  call  for  sanitary  ware.  The  increase  has  been 
made  and  yet  this  is  but  the  beginning.  The  next  ten  years 
should  see  at  least  four  times  the  quantity  of  sanitary  ware 
that  is  being  made  and  sold  today,  and  while  of  course  we 
can  see,  as  in  anything  else,  a  chance  for  over-production  if 
the  matter  is  not  handled  right,  still  there  is  opportunity  with 
proper  exploitation  to  double  and  even  quadruple  the  sanitary 
ware  product  during  the  next  decade.  The  electric  porcelain 
depends  more  on  electricity  progress  than  anything  else,  and 
this  seems  to  be  taking  care  of  itself  without  any  boosting  on 
the  part  of  workers  of  clay  other  than  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  electric  people  and  supplying  their  needs. 


FLUORSPAR  AND  FELDSPAR. 


The  year  1911  was  the  greatest  on  record  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fluorspar,  and  also  the  output  of  feldspar  was  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  total  quantity 
of  fluospar  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  was 
87,048  short  tons,  as  compared  with  69,427  short  tons  the 
previous  year,  and  it  was,  taken  altogether,  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  year  in  the  industry.  The  bulk  of  the  fluorspar, 
perhaps  80  per  cent,  of  it,  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  steel 
industry,  but  it  does  enter  the  clay-working  industry  to  a 
certain  extent,  being  used  in  making  enameled  and  sanitary 
ware. 

The  feldspar  production  was  92,700  short  tons  in  1911,  as 
compared  to  81,102  short  tons  in  1910.  The  spar  is  one  that 
enters  more  into  clayworking  than  anything  else,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  use  of  it  being  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  enamel 
ware,  enamel  brick,  and  electrical  ware.  Of  these  its  most 
important  use  is  in  the  body  and  glaze  of  pottery  and  vitrified 
sanitary  ware,  in  which  it  constitutes  from  10  to  35  per 
cent.  The  Geological  Survey  points  out  that  its  value  in 
pottery  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  melts  at  a  lower  point  than 
the  other  ingredients  and  serves  as  a  flux,  binding  the  clay 
and  the  quartz  particles  together.  In  glazes  a  higher  per 
cent  of  the  spar  is  used  than  in  body  work.  The  biggest, 
supply  of  feldspar  came  from  Maine,  with  New  York  second, 
Connecticut  third,  Pennsylvania  fourth,  and  Maryland  fifth 
on  the  list  of  production. 
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“A  LITTLE  MONKEY  BUSINESS 


NOW  AND  THEN  IS  RELISHED  BY  THE  BEST  OF  MEN. 


MAKING  SURE. 


“Darling,  do  you  love  me  for  myself  alone?” 

“Why,  certainly,  Charles.  But  you  really  have  that  $50,- 
000,  haven’t  you?” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


SPENDTHRIFT. 


Uncle  Ezra — Do  you  think  the  money  young  Eph  Hoskins 
made  down  in  New  York  will  last  him  long? 

Uncle  Eben — You  bet  it  won’t.  He’s  going  at  an  awful 
pace.  I  was  down  in  the  general  store  last  night,  and  young 
Eph  was  writing  hundred  dollar  checks  and  lighting  his  cigars 
with  them. 


BY  A  HAIR’S  BREADTH. 


“The  baby  likes  to  play  with  my  hair.” 

“But  you  don’t  trust  him  with  it  when  you  are  out,  do  you?” 
inquired  her  caller. 

And  thus  a  coolness  arose  between  two  women  who  had 
been  life-long  friends. — The  Wigmaker. 


A  CASE  OF  GENDER. 


A  class  in  French  at  a  coed  college  was  orally  translating  a 
story  about  a  cow  from  French  into  English.  One  girl  per¬ 
sistently  called  the  cow  “he”  a  number  of  times,  until  the 
professor  stopped  her  short  and  said:  “He  is  she,  miss;  we 
milk  her  in  the  next  sentence. — Everybody’s. 


TOUGH  LUCK. 


“Atkins,”  said  the  sergeant  angrily,  “why  haven’t  you 
shaved  this  morning?” 

“AinT  I  shaved?”  asked  Atkins,  in  apparent  surprise. 

“No,  you’re  not,”  insisted  the  sergeant;  “and  I  want  to 
know  why.” 

“Well,  you  see,  sergeant,”  replied  the  soldier,  “there  was 
a  dozen  of  us  using  the  same  mirror,  and  I  must  have  shaved 
some  other  man.”— New  York  Mail. 


HIS  VARYING  TITLE. 


An  old  fellow  attached  to  an  Episcopal  church  in  New 
England  took  a  friend  into  his  confidence  as  to  the  triviality 
of  the  title  by  which  he  should  be  designated. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “the  old  church  goes  on  the  same,  al¬ 
though  it  does  change  its  expressions  at  times.  Look  at  me. 
I  used  to  be  the  janitor.  Then  along  comes  a  parson  who 
calls  me  the  sextant.  The  next  minister  says  I  am  a  virgin; 
and  the  young  man  that’s  here  now  calls  me  the  sacrilege. 
Its  all  a  matter  of  taste.”— Harper’s. 


WANTED  TO  GET  IT  RIGHT. 


A  traveling  salesman  died  suddenly  and  was  taken  to  his 
home  in  the  West.  His  relatives  telephoned  the  nearest 
florist,  some  miles  distant,  to  make  a  wreath,  the  ribbon  extra 
wide,  with  the  inscription,  “Rest  in  Peace,”  on  both  sides,  and 
if  there  was  room,  “We  Shall  Meet  in  Heaven.” 

The  florist  was  away,  and  his  new  assistant  handled  the 
job.  It  was  a  startling  floral  piece  which  turned  up  at  the 
funeral.  The  ribbon  was  extra  wide  and  bore  the  inscription: 


“Rest  in  Peace  on  Both  Sides,  and  if  There  is  Room  We  Shall 
Meet  in  Heaven.” — September  Lippincott’s. 


EASY  TO  GET  ALONG  WITH. 


“How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  neighbors?” 

“Fine.  They  don’t  seem  to  care  what  our  children  do  to 
theirs.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


HE  DIDN’T  KNOW. 


An  insurance  agent  was  filling  out  an  application  blank. 
“Have  you  ever  had  appendicitis?”  he  asked. 

“Well,”  answered  the  applicant,  “I  was  operated  on,  but  I 
have  never  felt  quite  sure  whether  it  was  appendicitis  or  pro¬ 
fessional  curiosity.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


ALL  AT  SEA. 


“My  friends,”  fervently  exclaimed  one  of  the  temperance 
spellbinders  in  a  recent  campaign  for  local  option,  “if  all 
the  saloons  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  what  would  be  the 
inevitable  result?” 

And  from  the  rear  came  the  answer:  “Lots  of  people 
would  get  drowned.” — Exchange. 


“THE  ODOR  OF  SANCITY.” 


Mother — Johnny,  you  said  you’d  been  to  Sunday  school. 
Johnny  (with  a  far-away  look) — Yes,  mamma. 

Mother — How  does  it  happen  that  your  hands  smell  of 
fish? 

Johnny — I  carried  home  the  Sunday  school  magazine,  an’ 
the  outside  page  is  all  about  Jonah  and  the  whale. — Tit-Bits. 


MISSED  NOTHING  BUT  HIS  WATCH. 


An  old  darkey  was  taken  ill  and  called  in  a  physician  of 
his  own  race.  After  a  time,  as  there  were  no  signs  of  im¬ 
provement,  he  asked  for  a  white  doctor. 

Soon  after  arriving,  Dr.  -  felt  the  old  man’s  pulse, 

and  then  examined  his  tongue. 

“Did  the  other  doctor  take  your  temperature?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  boss,”  replied  the  sick  negro.  “I  hain’t 
missed  nothing  but  my  watch  yit.” 


AN  ADVERTISING  MAN  IN  EMBRYO. 


Manuel  Quezon,  the  resident  commissioner  from  the 
Philippines,  is  responsible  for  the  following  story: 

“One  day  in  the  city  of  Moscow  I  was  attracted  to  a 
little  child  who  was  crying  bitterly  on  one  of  the  principal 
streets.  His  sobs  soon  brought  a  large  crowd  around  him. 
He  was  a  miserable  looking  little  wretch,  and  his  howls  were 
loud  and  terrifying.  An  elderly  woman  stepped  from  the 
crowd,  and,  placing  an  arm  around  the  boy,  asked  sympa¬ 
thetically: 

“‘What  is  the  mater,  my  child?  Are  you  lost?’ 

“The  child  sobbed  on  for  a  moment  and  then  paused.  He 
looked  all  around  at  the  large  audience  he  had  assembled. 

“Then,  lifting  up  his  voice,  he  shouted  loudly: 

“  ‘Yes,  ma’am,  I’m  lost.  Will  somebody  take  me  home  to 
Ivan  Troubetskoy,  the  champion  clothier  of  the  South  End, 
who  has  just  got  in  his  new  stock  of  spring  overcoats,  suits, 
neckties,  shirts,  hats  and  umbrellas,  which  he  will  sell 
cheaper  than  any  one  else  in  the  city?’” 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  Will  Be  Held 
at  New  Orleans,  La. 


FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  the  history  of  the  association 
a  convention  ballot  was  recently  taken,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  might  express  their  own  individual  preference  for 


the  future  have  an  even  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  and  influ¬ 
ence  than  in  the  past. 

The  Convention  City. 

New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  has  made  remarkable  growth  during  the  past  decade, 
and  today  combines  both  the  modern  and  the  antiquated  in 
its  architecture  and  general  characteristics  to  an  extent 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  old  French  Market  and  its  quaint 
surroundings  and  the  many  other  points  of  interest  appeal 
to  all  sightseers,  both  young  and  old.  Its  semi-tropical  cli¬ 
mate  makes  it  an  ideal  winter  and  health  resort,  and  its  great 
annual  festival,  the  “Mardi  Gras,”  has  made  it  the  mecca  of 
thousands  of  fun  lovers  for  a  generation  or  more.  The  carni¬ 
val  is  characterized  by  gorgeous  parades  and  various  social 
functions  and  entertainments,  which  are  held  preceding  the 
first  day  of  Lent.  During  this  period  King  Carnival  reigns 
supreme.  The  merry-making  continues  for  the  better  part 
of  two  weeks  ,and  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  our  members, 
our  convention  will  be  held  either  the  week  before  or  the  week 


Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.,  One  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Thoroughfares. 


our  next  place  of  meeting.  The  result  is  most  gratifying  in 
tha.t  the  ballot  shows  an  unexpected  unanimity  of  choice.  New 
Orleans  receiving  three  times  the  vote  accorded  any  other 
one  city.  Indianapolis  was  second  choice  by  twice  as  many 
votes  as  were  cast  for  the  third  choice,  Buffalo.  The  ballot 
is  gratifying  in  another  sense,  for  it  demonstrates  anew  that 
our  association  is  all  that  the  name  implies,  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation  which  is  not  restricted  to  any  narrow  geographical 
limitation,  and  that  the  members  comprising  the  progressive, 
broad-minded  clayworkers  of  the  land,  love  to  fraternize  with 
their  fellows  from  every  section  of  the  nation,  preferring  to 
visit  the  various  representative  cities  of  our  country  rather 
than  be  restricted  to  a  limited,  though  central,  territory. 
Heeding  the  lesson  of  the  ballot,  it  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  the 
association  and  its  auxiliary  and  allied  organizations  will  in 


following  the  Mardi  Gras  carnival,  so  that  those  who  desire 
can  witness  same.  Quite  a  number  have  also  expressed  a 
wish  to  make  a  side  trip  to  Panama  to  see  for  themselves  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  our  army  engineers  in  joining  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Hotel  Headquarters. 

Naturally  a  city  of  so  many  attractions  has  a  number  of 
fine  hotels.  The  largest  and  most  modern  of  these  is  the 
Grunewald,  an  immense  fireproof  structure,  the  terra  cotta 
walls  of  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  sky  line  of  the  city.  Its 
cuisine  is  famed  throughout  the  land.  Its  “Cave,”  for  so  ita 
grill  room  has  been  christened,  is  unlike  any  other  restaurant 
in  the  country.  A  rather  blase  traveler  recently  said  that  he 
considered  it  the  most  delightful  place  to  dine  he  had  found 
anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad.  Because  of  its  great  capacity 


and  many  charms,  the  Grunewald  has  been  chosen  for  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  convention.  It  affords  ample  convention 
halls,  a  splendid*  banquet  room  and  all  other  needed  acces¬ 
sories.  Its  lobby  and  mezzanine  floor  are  both  spacious  and 
beautiful,  making  it  a  charming  haven  of  rest  after  a  day  of 
sightseeing.  It  is  operated  on  the  European  plan  exclusively 
and  grants  the  following  rates  to  all  members  and  those  who 
accompany  them:  Rooms  with  bath,  $3.00  and  $4.00  per  day. 
Rooms  without  bath,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  day.  The  above 
rates  are  for  one  person.  When  two  or  more  occupy  the  same 
apartment  an  additional  charge  of  $1.00  per  day  will  be  made 
for  each  extra  person.  These  rates  apply  to  convention  dates 
only.  Those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Mardi  Gras  carnival  will 
have  to  make  special  arrangements  for  reservations  during 
that  period.  The  management  calls  particular  attention  to 
the  importance  of  making  early  reservations,  and  requests 
members  to  communicate  with  the  hotel  direct,  stating  in¬ 
tended  date  of  arrival,  character  of  accommodations  desired 
and  the  number  in  the  party,  etc. 

Low  Railroad  Rates. 

A  very  low  round-trip  rate  to  New  Orleans  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  prevails  throughout  the  winter.  There 
is  a  special  tourists’  rate,  good  for  thirty  days  or  more  and 
allowing  stop-over  privileges  at  all  prominent  points.  Through 
sleeper  service  from  Western,  Northern  and  Eastern  points 
are  of  the  best.  Hence  our  members  will  find  the  convention 
trip  neither  a  tiresome  nor  an  expensive  one. 

All  the  auxiliary  associations  or  allied  organizations  are 
urgently  invited  to  arrange  for  meetings  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  Every  possible  facility  will  be  afforded  for  the  delib¬ 
erative  sessions  and  any  social  functions  or  pleasure  trips 
that  may  be  planned. 

The  executive  officers  of  other  associations  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Secretary  Randall  relative  to  time  of 
meetings,  etc.,  so  that  conflicting  arrangements  may  be 
avoided. 

Oui*  members  are  invited  to  suggest  topics  for  discussion 
and  subjects  for  formal  papers  touching  on  various  important 
phases  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  especially  interested. 
Those  desiring  information  as  to  the  requisites  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  or 
other  particulars  as  to  the  convention,  are  requested  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

W.  H.  H.  ROGERS,  President. 

THEO.  A.  RANDALL,  Secretary. 


CONVENTION  NOTES  AND  DATES. 


The  Iowa  Brick  &  Tile  Association  will  hold  its  next  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  December  10,  11  and  12. 
Information  relative  to  convention  program  and  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Association  can  be  obtained  from  Secretary 
C.  B.  Platt,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Clay- 
workers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  the  latter 
part  of  January.  The  exact  dates  have  not  as  yet  been  decid¬ 
ed,  but  in  all  probability  the  convention  will  precede  the  two 
weeks’  program  of  the  Clayworkers’  Institute  held  in  the  Cera¬ 
mic  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  secured  by  writing  A.  E.  Huckins,  Secretary, 
Champaign,  Ill. 

The  time  and  place  for  the  conventions  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society,  The  Wisconsin  Clayworkers  Association,  and 
the  Canadian  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Association,  have 
not  as  yet  been  determined. 

The  American  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and 
the  Face  Brick  Dealers  Association  will  hold  their  annual  con¬ 
ventions  at  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  December  10,  11  and 
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12.  The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  first  named 
association  will  be  called  to  order  December  10  at  2:30  P.  M., 
following  which  the  first  session  of  the  membership  proper 
will  be  held.  Secretary  Hollowell  writes  that  on  account  of 
the  detail  work  which  will  be  handled  by  the  convention,  the 
sessions,  with  one  exception,  will  be  closed  to  all  save  the 
members  or  representatives.  The  Association  expects  to 
thoroughly  discuss  the  plan  of  dividing  the  country  into  dis¬ 
tricts  for  sales  purposes,  which  plan  would  necessitate  the 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  brick  manufactured  by  the  members,  from 
certain  cities  selected  in  each  geographical  district  to  be  de¬ 
cided  upon.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  insure  an  intelli¬ 
gent  presentation  for  face  brick  by  trained  salesmen,  instead 
of  depending  for  sales  on  dealers  who  not  only  do  not  speci¬ 
alize  in  its  sale,  but  on  the  contrary  look  toward  it  as  being 
merely  a  side  line.  The  object  of  limiting  one  agency  point 
to  each  district  is  to  give  face  brick  salesmen  enough  terri¬ 
tory  to  justify  a  specialization  in  its  sale,  and  to  make  the 
business  valuable  enough  to  encourage  the  handling  by  in¬ 
telligent  and  energetic  salesmen.  An  open  meeting  between 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  will  be  held  December  11,  at 
which  meting  papers  will  be  read  by  both  dealers  and  sales¬ 
men  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  and  a  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  each  paper  will  follow.  In  informal  banquet  in  which 
the  members  of  both  associations  will  participate  will  be  held 
the  evening  of  December  11. 


ADVERTISING  IDEAS. 


Half  the  secret  of  successfully  and  consistently  boosting 
and  advertising  brick  lies  in  the  finding  of  new  and  inspiring 
ideas.  And  almost  any  good  idea  is  inspiring,  for  it  is  this 
getting  of  a  new  idea  now  and  then  that  makes  a  man 
want  to  do  some  advertising.  He  wants  to  tell  the  world 
about  his  idea,  and  one  good  way  to  do  it  is  through  ad¬ 
vertising.  New  ideas  are,  in  fact,  the  mainstay  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  there  are  some  mighty  good  salesmen  these  days 
who  say  that  it  is  ideas  more  than  goods  that  they  sell. 
Anyway,  we  know  that  ideas  are  the  things  that  keep  the- 
wheels  of  progress  moving,  and  that  there  is  hardly  any¬ 
where  that  they  are  of  more  importance  in  the  business 
world  than  in  connection  with  advertising. 

Here’s  one  about  brick  that  may  serve  some  of  you  an 
inspiring  turn:  Take  the  idea  of  the  eternal  usefulness  of 
brick.  It  will  not  only  last  forever  in  a  building  itself,  but 
if  in  the  course  of  time  it  is  desired  to  tear  the  building 
down— as  they  do  quite  often  in  the  large  cities  to  make, 
room  for  something  bigger — then  the  old  brick  can  still  be 
used.  Not  only  those  that  are  sound  and  whole,  but  the 
bats,  in  building  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  they  are  in 
demand  for  well  walls,  pits,  etc.,  and  finally,  the  broken  up 
parts  make  a  splendid  road  metal.  So  that  a  brick  is  good 
and  useful  as  long  as  there  is  a  piece  of  it. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  writer  saw  workmen  taking  up  an 
old  brick  sidewalk  in  which  some  of  the  brick  had  worn 
down  to  half  their  original  thickness,  yet  there  was  very 
few  of  them  being  thrown  away.  They  were  carefully  piled 
and  were  sold  to  contractors  for  foundation  work,  for  wall¬ 
ing  dry  well  pits,  and  for  fillers  in  brick  construction.  Some 
used  them  in  chimney  building,  and  first  and  last,  there  was 
found  use  for  all  those  old  brick.  Could  you  have  done 
anything  of  that  kind  with  the  material  from  a  concrete 
sidewalk?  Watch  what  they  do  with  it  some  time  when 
you  see  workmen  taking  up  an  old  concrete  sidewalk,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  naturally  goes  to  the  dump. 

This  eternal  use  for  brick  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways  in  your  advertising,  both  in  display  advertisements  and 
in  special  articles  that  you  should  be  able  to  get  into  the 
papers  along  with  your  advertising.  Then  when  one  idea 
or  one  feature  has  been  used  till  it  is  going  stale  and  losing 
live  interest,  turn  to  something  else,  some  new,  novel  or 
different  presentment  or  side  of  the  same  idea,  or  cast  about 
for  something  different  and  entirely  new.  Keep  your  eyes 
open,  and  remember  that  the  great  thing  to  keep  your  own 
interest  in  doing  advertising  alive  is  new  ideas,  and  that  it 
is  these  same  things  that  will  make  your  advertising  of 
live  interest  to  the  prospective  builder. 
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A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clayworking  Arts  and  Industries. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


New  Orleans  is  known  as  “The  City  Care  Forgot.”  A 
very  happy  and  appropriate  appellation. 

*  *  * 

Be  sure  to  read  the  official  announcement  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  on  page  538,  then  everybody  get  busy  and  boost  for 
New  Orleans. 

*  *  * 

Cheap  construction  does  not  look  like  a  good  hobby  for  the 
brick  man  to  ride.  Talk  quality  in  home  building  to  boost 
brick  and  not  cheapness. 

*  *  * 

Progress  in  machines  and  methods  for  handling  and  work¬ 
ing  clay  has  been  going  along  at  as  lively  a  gait  as  the 

growth  of  the  clayworking  industry,  and  then  some. 

*  *  * 

The  conventions  of  the  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  at  French  Lick, 
December  10  to  12,  should  interest  all  face  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  and  salesmen. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  problems  that  new  face  brick  organizations 
may  be  able  to  do  a  little  good  work  on  is  that  of  what  to 
do  with  the  architect  who  is  a  crank  on  color  shades  and 
expects  every  brick  to  look  just  like  a  sample.  Sometimes 
color  shades  vary  a  little  and  at  other  times  the  appearance 


of  a  color  shade  depends  on  the  setting  of  the  brick  and 
the  angle  from  which  it  is  viewed. 

* *  *  * 

No  branch  of  the  clayworking  industry  has  made  more 
progress  than  that  of  tile  and  terra  cotta  in  face  and  decora¬ 
tive  work. 

*  *  * 

Concrete  has  its  place  in  the  world  and  a  good  place  to 
fill,  but  its  big  troubles  come  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  to  stay  in  its  place  but  wants  to  replace  almost  every¬ 
thing  else. 

*  *  * 

While  there  have  been  a  few  strikes  here  and  there  this 
season,  the  year  as  a  whole  will  likely  prove  to  be  more 
nearly  free  from  strikes  in  the  building  trade  than  we  have 
had  for  some  time. 

*  *  * 

The  man  who  has  had  the  patience  to  tolerate  all  the 
speechifying  and  delays  caused  thereby  in  congress  is  likely 
to  keep  his  balance  and  not  loose  his  head  over  the  evasive 
volubility  of  the  Mexicans. 

*  *  * 

The  oldest  citizens  and  the  other  weather  prognosticators 
are  predicting  a  long  hard  winter.  We  like  that  because  it  is 
better  to  expect  a  hard  winter  and  get  an  easy  one  than  to  ex¬ 
pect  an  easy  season  and  find  it  a  hard  and  long  one. 

*  *  * 

Eventually  it  will  be  more  brick  roadways,  so  why  not 
more  of  them  now.  Why  not  spend  more  money  toward  the 
roads  that  last  in  the  beginning  instead  of  wasting  a  lot  on 

inferior  roads  and  having  to  build  the  real  road  afterward? 

*  *  * 

Our  enterprising  followers,  the  Japanese,  are  taking  to 

the  use  of  electric  transmission  in  the  driving  of  claywork¬ 

ing  machinery.  A  recent  consular  report  tells  of  a  new  pot¬ 
tery  plant  in  Japan  of  which  all  the  machinery  will  be  run 
by  electricity. 

*  *  * 

Right  away  after  Thansgiving  the  convention  season  will 
open  and  all  winter  long  there  will  be  lots  of  conventions  of 
dealers  in  building  material  of  various  kinds.  It  will  pay  the 
brick  manufacturer  to  watch  these  and  attend  those  which 
promise  to  help  build  up  his  business. 

*  *  * 

The  lumber  folks  are  still  kicking  against  the  idea  of  ex¬ 
cluding  the  wooden  shingles  from  brick  buildings,  but  they 
might  as  well  save  their  breath  because  the  progress  of  bet¬ 
ter  building  and  fire  prevention  is  leading  straight  toward 
burned  clay  as  the  roofing  material  of  the  future. 


NEITHER  SLOW  NOR  SLEEPY. 


Those  who  have  been  claiming  that  brick  manufacturers 
are  slow,  and  are  slumbering  on  the  job,  and  other  more 
progressive  producers  of  building  material  are  capturing  all 
the  trade,  can  get  a  little  awakening  themselves  by  reading 
the  advance  report  of  Jefferson  Middleton  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  on  the  brick  consumption  in  New 
York  City,  This  report  deals  specifically  with  the  brick 
production  of  the  Hudson  River  district  and  of  the  Raritan 
River  region  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  Connecticut  produc¬ 
tion. 

This  district  is  described  as  a  vast  brickery,  turning  out 
a  million  thousand  brick  a  year,  and  the  year  of  1912  was  one 
of  unusual  interest.  It  opened  up  with  an  increased  demand 
for  brick  and  the  price  for  common  brick  was  $7.00  a  thou¬ 
sand,  compared  with  $4.25  in  1911.  In  explanation  it  is 
said  that  the  use  of  cement  or  concrete  in  construction  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  displacing  brick,  but  owing  to  the  strong  “back 
to  brick”  movement  last  year  brought  a  great  change  to  the 
New  York  market  favorable  to  brick  as  the  best  building 


material.  Among  the  influences  cited  as  contributing  to 
the  change  are  the  failure  of  some  concrete  buildings,  the 
advertising  campaign  carried  on  by  the  brick  manufacturers, 
improved  quality  of  the  Hudson  river  brick. 

Right  there  we  have  the  three  important  factors  essen¬ 
tial  in  boosting  brick  and  keeping  it  making  the  progress  it 
should.  First,  the  failure  to  make  good  of  these  rival  ma¬ 
terials  which  displaced  brick  at  times  on  the  ground  of  cheap¬ 
ness.  It  matters  not  how  these  materials  are  exploited  or 
boosted  for  a  time,  they  lose  favor  as  soon  as  they  fail  to 
make  good,  and  they  turn  people  back  to  brick.  The  next 
point  is  that  of  persistent  advertising  and  exploiting  of  brick. 
It  matters  not  that  brick  is  the  oldest  building  material  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  best,  the  people  have  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  reminded  of  this  and  of  the  qualities  of  brick  to 
properly  appreciate  it,  and  keep  the  desire  for  it  alive.  The 
third,  but  not  by  any  means  the  least,  point  is  that  of  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  the  product.  Improvement  should  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  as  well  as  boosting,  because  it  is  con¬ 
tinual  improvement  of  a  product  that  adds  to  both  its  value 
and  appreciation.  The  best  excuse  in  the  world  for  asking 
a  better  price  for  the  brick  is  to  supply  a  better  product, 
and  one  of  the  things  the  brick  trade  has  been  learning 
right  along  is  to  make  better  brick.  They  already  have  the 
best  building  material  in  the  world,  but  they  have  learned 
that  even  it  can  be  made  still  better,  and  this  is  really  the 
keynote  of  progress  today,  to  make  better  brick,  advertise 
it  pridefully  and  get  a  good  price.  The  New  York  case  is 
but  one  instance,  and  there  are  many  others  throughout  the 
country  which  could  be  related  that  show  conclusively  that 
the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  neither  slow 
nor  sleepy.  They  are  live-wire,  progressive  business  men 
and  they  are  on  the  job  aggressively  pushing  things  right 
along,  notwithstanding  that  every  now  and  then  some  one 
gets  to  riding  a  pet  hobby  made  up  of  the  groundless  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  brick  manufacturers  are  asleep  and  need 
waking  up. 


THE  SPECULATIVE  BUILDER. 


There  is  a  class  of  builders  that  many  people  rail  at, 
called  the  speculative  builder,  or  rather,  there  are  several 
classes  of  them.  There  is  the  cheap  speculative  builder  who 
tries  to  see  at  how  low  a  cost  he  can  build  a  house  and  then 
how  much  he  can  sell  it  for.  Then  there  is  the  enterprising 
promoter  of  real  estate  who  realizes  that  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  money  out  of  a  lot  of  property  he  must  get  an  archi¬ 
tect,  plot  it  out  carefully,  make  the  ground  and  the  buildings 
attractive  to  the  kind  of  people  who  have  money  to  spare 
and  will  pay  a  price  for  it. 

Sometimes  the  brick  man  may  feel  like  the  speculative 
builder  is  a  harder  man  for  him  to  do  business  with  than 
the  man  who  is  building  a  home  for  himself  and  wants  the 
best  and  not  the  cheapest.  Still  there  is  another  way  to 
look  at  it.  When  you  can  convince  a  speculative  builder 
that  by  using  a  certain  material  he  can  add  to  the  selling 
value  of  his  house  more  than  it  costs  to  use  the  material  he 
is  about  the  first  man  going  who  will  jump  at  such  a  chance. 
Other  people  are  using  this  idea  to  get  trade  from  the  spec¬ 
ulative  builder.  The  hardwood  flooring  manufacturers,  for 
example.  They  demonstrate  that  by  putting  in  attractive 
hardwood  floors  the  selling  value  of  a  house  will  be  in¬ 
creased  more  than  twice  the  extra  cost  involved  as  compared- 
to  the  plain  floor.  The  brick  man  should  be  able  to  do  good 
and  effective  work  along  the  same  line.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  to  the  brick  fraternity  that  brick  adds  to  the  selling 
value  of  a  house  considerably  more  than  its  cost  as  compared 
to  lumber  or  any  other  cheaper  building  material.  This  is 
the  idea  that  should  be  developed  and  elaborated  upon  in 
soliciting  trade  from  the  speculative  builders.  Whenever  you 
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can  show  them  that  at  an  extra  cost  of  six  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  lumber  they  can  erect  homes  of  brick  and  that  this 
will  add  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  to 
its  value  you  have  the  best  kind  of  argument  by  which  to 
get  their  trade.  There  are  plenty  of  facts  and  figures  to 
demonstrate  this  idea  with,  too,  and  it  is  a  good  one  to 
back  not  only  for  getting  trade  from  the  speculative  build¬ 
ers,  but  the  same  logic  should  appeal  strongly  to  the  home 
builder  who  may  at  some  time  or  other  desire  to  sell  his 
house  and  even  if  he  does  not  he  will  find  satisfaction  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  a  higher  selling  value  because  of 
being  well  built  of  good  brick. 


REVIEWING  THE  HARVEST. 


Thanksgiving  should  be  the  most  materially  impressive  of 
all  our  holidays,  since  its  origin  and  purpose  is  peculiarly 
relegated  to  the  reviewing  of  the  harvest  of  the  season  and 
the  giving  of  thanks  therefor.  Its  origin  as  an  official  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  United  States  was  through  the  appointing  of  a 
day  in  November  by  Governor  Bradford  in  1621.  His  proclama¬ 
tion  called  for  this  day  set  apart  for  public  praise  and  prayer 
after  the  harvest.  The  idea  appealed  so  to  the  early  settlers 
that  the  practice  was  observed  by  other  New  England  colonies 
and  later  it  spread  to  the  western  settlements,  and  it  became 
a  national  institution  in  1863. 

So  Thanksgiving  pertains  particularly  to  the  harvest,  and 
while  we  may  take  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  again  in 
midsummer.  Thanksgiving  is  also  a  time  for  counting  up  and 
and  especially  for  reviewing  what  the  harvest  of  the  season 
has  been.  It  goes  back  in  sentiment  in  history,  even  far  be¬ 
yond  the  days  of  Governor  Bradford  and  the  Plymouth  col¬ 
ony.  It  really  goes  back  into  the  Northland  of  Germany, 
where  there  were  a  series  of  feast  days,  that  in  the  later 
civilization  have  been  adapted  into  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
New  Year  and  Easter.  The  beginning  of  the  winter  festivals 
was  after  the  harvest  in  the  fall,  and  they  continued,  varying 
in  time  and  form,  until  Easter  or  the  planting  time  of  the 
next  season. 

While  in  its  original  conception  Thanksgiving  had  par¬ 
ticular  application  to  the  harvest  from  the  soil  resulting  from 
previous  planting,  in  its  later  and  broader  sense,  it  is  in¬ 
terpreted  as  covering  the  harvest  of  industry  and  other  en¬ 
deavor,  as  well  as  that  of  farming.  Also,  the  President  and 
the  Governors  usually  review  the  harvest  of  progress  in  so¬ 
cial  and  political  economy  and  the  relative  conditions  of  peace 
and  strife,  often  even  putting  this  ahead  of  the  original  idea 
of  the  material  Thanksgiving. 

There  should  be  a  pleasant  satisfaction  to  the  claywork¬ 
ing  industry  in  reviewing  the  harvest  of  the  present  season. 
The  statistics  for  the  year  are  not  before  us  in  detail  yet,  but 
we  have  this  to  contemplate:  There  are  fresh  before  us  the 
statistics  of  progress  in  industry  during  1912,  which  show  that 
it  was  a  record  year,  and  that  the  harvest  was  greater  than 
at  any  time  previous.  Along  with  this  we  have  abundance 
of  evidence  that  the  year  1913  has  so  far  been  even  a  greater 
one  for  the  clayworking  industry  than  was  1912.  Practically 
everywhere  clayworkers  have  been  unusually  busy,  and  there 
is  a  pretty  general  feeling  of  confidence  that  when  the  re¬ 
turns  are  all  in  and  tabulated  it  will  be  found  that  the  har¬ 
vest  of  the  present  year  will  be  greater  even  than  the  record 
year  of  1912.  This  is  the  particularly  cheering  thing  that  the 
clayworking  industry  may  be  thankful  for,  and  along  with  it 
goes  a  goodly  share  of  prosperity  to  other  industries  and  to 
agriculture,  from  which  originated  primarily  the  institution 
of  public  thanksgiving.  Here  and  there  have  been  some 
little  spots  of  shortage  in  certain  crops,  but  taking  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  not  only  is  there  safety  against  famine,  which 
was  what  the  original  Pilgrims  were  thankful  for,  but  there 
is  such  an  abundance  that  we  have  shipped  abroad  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  more  bread  stuffs  and  other  food  products 
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than  during  the  same  period  in  any  other  year.  In  bread 
stuff  the  available  record  for  nine  months  of  the  present  year 
is  an  excess  of  the  twelve  months  of  each  of  the  previous 
years.  This  and  other  great  favors  to  us  as  a  nation  of  peo¬ 
ple  should  remind  us  strongly  enough  of  the  many  blessings 
and  favors  showered  on  us  as  a  nation;  that  we  should  be¬ 
come  impressed  with  the  idea  of  our  duty  to  not  merely  ob¬ 
serve  this  as  a  day  of  freedom  or  for  feasting  and  fun,  but  a 
day  set  apart  for  expressing  in  some  form  or  other  devout 
thanks  to  the  Creator,  and  sending  up  some  prayer  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  favors. 


DEMAND  FOR  DUNN  WIRE-CUT  LUG  BRICK  INCREASES. 


The  popularity  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut  Lug  Brick  grows 
apace,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Youngsville  (Pa.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Company,  recently  taken  over  by  the  Foster 
Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  the  Peebles 
Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  have  each  or¬ 
dered  an  additional  cutter  to  enable  them  to  increase  their 
output  of  the  lug  brick. 


VOLUME  NO.  II  OF  THE  CLAYCRAFTER. 


We  were  much  pleased  recently  to  receive  volume  No.  II 
of  The  Claycrafter,  published  bi-monthly  by  the  C.  W.  Ray¬ 
mond  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  book  is  handsomely 
bound  in  red  cloth,  and  besides  interesting  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  various  machines  and  clayworking  supplies  manu¬ 
factured  by  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  many  valuable  articles  pertaining  to  the  different 
branches  of  ceramic  work. 


INTERESTING  LEAFLET  FROM  FROST  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  COMPANY. 


The  Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  manufacturers  of 
liigh  grade  engines,  boilers,  dry  and  wet  pans,  water  heaters, 
•etc.,  is  mailing  to  the  trade  an  attractive  leaflet  containing 
many  illustrations  of  their  factory  and  products.  This  firm 
has  a  reputation  for  high  grade  goods  and  square  dealing  that 
•extends  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  during  which  time  they 
have  been  leaders  in  their  line. 


ITS  TASTE. 


“My  husband,”  she  said,  “doesn’t  know  what  whiskey 
tastes  like.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  replied  the  man  who  could  quit  drinking 
whenever  he  wanted  to.  “The  stuff  we  get  is  all  diluted  with 
prune  juice  or  something  else  that  spoils  the  real  taste  of  it.” 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson-Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  573.] 


READ  THIS  TO  YOUR  WIFE. 


“What  are  those  large  iron  things?”  said  the  young  lady 
who  was  being  shown  the  railway  shops. 

“Those  are  locomotive  boilers,”  replied  the  mechanical 
official  who  tvas  doing  the  honors. 

“What  do  they  boil  locomotives  for?’”  was  the  next  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  reply  came: 

“Why,  to  make  the  engine  tender.” 


TWO  OPINIONS  OF  HIM. 

“The  count  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart,”  said  the  beauti¬ 
ful  heiress. 

“H’m!”  replied  her  father.  “After  the  talk  I  had  with  him 
a  little  while  ago  I’m  inclined  to  believe  that  he’s  a  man  after 
my  own  money.” 


QUITE  A  SHOCK. 


VACATION  WORRIES. 


Eugene  was  going  for  a  week’s  motor  trip  with  his  father. 

“Have  you  everything  you  need?”  inquired  his  mother. 
“You’d  better  let  me  look  at  your  bag.” 

“Everything’s  in  it,”  replied  the  boy,  who  was  anxious  to 
he  off.  “Every  single  thing  I  need.” 

“Have  you  taken  your  comb  and  brush?”  queried  his 
mother. 

“Brush  and  comb!”  cried  Eugene  indignantly.  “Why, 
mother,  I  thought  I  was  going  on  a  vacation.” — Everybody’s. 


Bill  Sprague  kept  a  general  store  at  Croyden  Four  Cor¬ 
ners.  One  day  he  set  off  for  New  York  to  buy  a  lot  of  goods. 
The  goods  were  shipped  immediately;  and  as  Bill  had  lin¬ 
gered  in  New  York  sightseeing,  they  reached  Croyden  Four 
Corners  before  him.  The  goods  in  an  enormous  packing  case 
were  driven  to  the  general  store  by  the  local  teamster.  Mrs. 
Sprague  came  out  to  see  what  had  arrived  and,  with  a  shriek, 
tottered  and  fell. 

“Oh,  what’s  the  matter  ma’am?”  cried  the  hired  girl. 

Mrs.  Sprague,  her  eyes  blinded  with  tears,  pointed  to  the 
packing  case,  whereon  was  stenciled  in  large  black  letters: 

“BILL  INSIDE.”— Everybody’s. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 


PROFIT  PRODUCING  POINTS 


No.  233  Auger  Machine 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


One  of  our  new  machines  built  for  economical  production  of  building  and  paving  brick,  tile,  hollow  ware  and  fire 
proofing.  Capacity  per  hour  on  average  material:  Building  brick  3,000  to  5,000;  paving  block  2,000  to  3,500;  drain  tile, 
4-in.,  2,000  to  3,000;  6-in.,  1,500  to  2,000;  8-in.,  1,200  to  1,500;  12-in.,  600  to  1,000.  Fire  proofing  and  hollow  ware  7  to  12 
tons.  Base  is  a  heavy 
one  piece  casting,  car¬ 
rying  bearings  and  oil 
reservoirs  for  gears  and 
lower  half  of  clay  cyl¬ 
inder.  Auger  shaft 
turned  forged  steel. 

Bearings  ring  oiling 
and  babbitted,  8  to  12 
inches  long.  Ten  inch 
self  aligning  thrust 
bearing.  Gears  cast 
from  American  gear 
metal,  gears  run  in  oil. 

Continuous  auger  with 
chilled  wearing  sur¬ 
face.  Clay  cylinder 
has  sectional  liners,  re¬ 
movable.  Tapered  sec¬ 
tional  liners  around  ex¬ 
pressing  auger.  Hop- 
per  feed  8- in.  diameter 
with  reversible  spring 
steel  blades.  Friction 
clutch  pulley.  Full  de¬ 
scription  on  request.  •  NO.  233  AUGER  MACHINE. 


No.  304  Pug  Mill— 


Here  is  a  single  shaft,  single  geared  pug  mill  of  easy  running  and  great  capacity.  Can  be  driven  in  either  direction  and 
discharged  at  either  end.  Building  brick  capacity  per  hour  4,000  to  8,000;  paving  block  2,500  to  5,000.  Capacity  is  governed 
by  speed,  pitch  of  knives  and  nature  of  material  and  tempering  required.  The  base  is  a  heavy  one  piece  casting,  carrying 

bearings  and  oil  reservoirs  for  gears  to 
run  in  oil.  Cast  iron  eight  inch  temper¬ 
ing  shaft,  knives  hammered  steel,  battle 
ax  type,  can  be  set  at  any  angle.  Bear¬ 
ings  ring  oiling  babbitted  12  and  16  inches 
long.  Shell  is  one  piece  tank  steel  5-16 
in.  thick,  120  in.  long,  28  in.  wide,  33  in. 
deep.  Friction  clutch  pulley. 

This  is  a  mill  that  will  make  good. 
Full  description  for  asking. 

We  build  every  machine  required  in 
a  clay  plant.  For  description  of  either 
machinery  read  The  American  Clay  Maga- 

NO.  304  PUG  MILL  zine'  BuCynlS'  0hi°'  ^  ‘°  cl“yworkers- 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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C.  H.  Kean  has  under  consideration  the  erection  of  a 
brickmaking  plant  at  Gordo,  Ala. 


The  Rush  Creek  Clay  Comapny  will  erect  a  plant  at  Junc¬ 
tion  City,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile. 

The  Bibb  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  recently 
certified  to  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to 
$200,000. 

Improvements  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  are  being  made 
in  the  plant  of  the  Brazos  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant, 
at  Rosenberg,  Texas. 

The  Evans  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers 
tile  and  sewer  pipe  at  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  is  making  exten¬ 
sive  improvements  in  their  plant. 

The  Curtis  Brick  Company,  of  Grant  Park,  Ill.,  has  been 
sold  to  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago.  The  latter 
firm  is  to  take  possession  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Shales  Clay  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  of 
which  L.  F.  Rhinehardt  is  manager,  is  in  the  market  for  tile 
machinery,  dryer  and  kilns  for  a  plant  which  they  will  con¬ 
struct  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C. 

V.  C.  Morrison,  of  Franklin,  Ind.,  for  some  time  past 
has  been  on  the  quest  of  a  desirable  site  for  the  location  of  a 
drain  tile  plant,  preferably  in  the  northwest  ,and  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  locating  at  Mankato,  Minn. 

The  Meyenberg  Terra  Cotta  and  Brick  Company  was  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.  F.  P.  Meyenberg, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  will  have  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  both  building  and  pav¬ 
ing  brick. 

An  unusual  deposit  of  clay  has  been  discovered  on  the 
farm  of  J.  Bieber,  Waupum,  Pa.,  and  tests  have  been  made 
showing  the  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe. 
A  company  will  probably  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  sewer  pipe  plant. 

The  Sample-Williams  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Jackson, 
Ala.,  will  erect  a  plant  at  that  place  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  The  company  was  recently  incorporated  with  $100,000 
capital  stock.  M.  L.  Sample  is  president,  O.  L.  Williams,  vice- 
president  and  A.  N.  Wing  secretary  of  the  concern. 

The  Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
of  which  George  W.  Thurston  is  secretary,  will  shortly  occupy 
new  quarters  in  the  Dwight  building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In 
the  new  location  ample  room  has  been  secured  for  the  holding 
of  meetings,  and  hereafter  all  sessions  of  the  association  will 
be  held  in  its  own  quarters. 

Edward  Leroy  Pierce,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  A.  H.  Hews  Co.,  potters,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  at 
his  home  October  17  after  a  lingering  illness  from  Bright’s 
disease.  Mr.  Pierce  was  only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  had 
risen  from  the  position  of  bookkeeper  in  the  Hews  Company 
to  that  of  president.  Mr.  Pierce  was  prominent  in  Masonic 
circles.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  mother. 

Plans  are  on  foot  at  Post  City,  Texas,  whereby  a  number 
of  local  citizens  are  going  to  organize  a  stock  company  for 
the  promotion  of  an  up-to-date  brick  and  tile  plant  at  that 
place.  Some  of  the  stock  has  already  been  subscribed  and 
prospects  are  good  for  the  new  enterprise.  There  is  located 
near  that  city  hundreds  of  acres  of  high-grade  brick  and 
tile  clay  and  they  propose  to  utilize  this  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  product.  J.  F.  Hartford  is  at  the  head  of  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  John  H.  Jackson  Tile  Co.,  Inc  ,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  the  secretary  of  state  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000.  The  corporation  is  to  succeed  the  John  H. 
Jackson  company,  which  recently  went  through  bankruptcy 
and  whose  effects  were  sold  recently  to  satisfy  creditors. 
The  corporation  is  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  John  H. 
Jackson  Company  in  the  sale  of  brick,  tile,  stone,  cement  and 
other  building  materials.  The  directors  are  Fred  V.  Gries- 
man,  of  Voorheesville,  Fred  C.  Yedder  and  Park  Holland,  of 
Albany.  The  new  company  will  continue  to  do  business  at 
the  plant  of  the  old  company  on  Third  avenue,  and  Mr.  Ved- 


der,  who  has  been  with  the  business  for  the  last  two  years, 
will  be  the  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  brick  plant-  of  Fred  J.  Graham  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  by  fire,  which  destroyed  the 
dryer  and  storage  shed.  He  carried  no  insurance. 

One  man  was  killed  and  another  badly  injured  when  the 
shale  bank  of  the  Binghamton  Paving  Brick  Company  at  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  in  which  they  were  working  caved  in. 

The  Canada  Brick  &  Coal  Producers  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Winnepeg,  Canada,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$250,000  capital  stock.  The  directors  are  A.  Farquahr,  L. 
Swanson,  H.  F.  Constable  and  F.  Olmstead. 

The  brick  plant  formerly  operated  by  the  Fox  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  but  which  was  abandoned  nearly 
three  years  ago,  was  burned  to  the  ground  recently.  The  fire 
is  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  tramps. 

W.  W.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Rookwood  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  took  an  enforced  vacation  recently 
when  he  was  confined  to  his  home  by  a  three  weeks’  illness. 
At  last  reports  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  complete  recovery 
and  expected  to  be  back  at  his  desk  in  a  short  time. 

Wm.  H.  Nesbit,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Pfotenhauer  &  Nesbit,  brick  dealers  and  importers,  of  New 
York  City,  died  October  24.  Mr.  Nesbit  was  fifty-seven  years 
old,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  retired  from  active  business 
about  five  years  ago.  A  widow  and  two  sons  survive. 

The  horribly  mangled  body  of  Charles  Fiskey,  aged  thirty- 
eight  years,  was  found  in  a  clay  cutting  machine  at  Plant 
No.  3,  Clippert  Bros.,  brick  manufacturers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  by 
workmen  who  went  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  machinery 
stopping.  It  is  supposed  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  the 
hopper  while  dumping  a  car  of  clay. 

The  Denver  (Col.)  Fire  Clay  Company  has  made  a  shipment 
of  two  bullion  melting  furnaces  and  one  assay  furnace, 
weighing  two  tons  each,  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  melt 
ing  furnaces  were  ordered  by  the  Syndicate  Mining  Company, 
which  operates  extensively  in  the  province  of  Masbote.  The 
assay  furnace  went  to  the  Colorado  Mining  Company,  in  the 
province  of  Sorsogon. 

Walking  back  to  examine  a  charge  of  powder  in  a  clay 
mine  at  the  Harbison-Walker  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Bland- 
burg,  Pa.,  recently,  John  Gresden,  a  clay  miner  aged  forty- 
five,  was  probably  fatally  injured  when  the  heavy  charge  ex¬ 
ploded.  The  man’s  right  eye  was  blow  out  and  his  body 
covered  with  burns,  and  so  serious  was  his  condition  that  he 
was  hurried  to  the  Altoona  hospital. 

While  in  the  act  of  attending  to  another  man’s  duties,  at¬ 
tempting  to  oil  one  of  the  large  brick  machines  at  the  Field’s 
Brick  Company’s  plant,  at  -Chester,  Pa.,  Elisha  Skinner, 
colored,  met  a  horrible  death,  being  struck  by  one  of  the  large 
cams,  his  head  and  right  shoulder  being  severed  from  his 
body,  his  torso  falling  beneath  the  revolving  wheels  and  his 
head  rolling  away  from  the  machinery. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Clay  Company,  with  its 
main  offices  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  the  following  directors  were 
elected:  Otis  N.  Williams,  of  Saranac  Like,  N.  Y.;  Fred  H. 
Remington,  E.  W.  Stegmeyer,  S.  B.  Remington  and  Charles 
H.  Harison,  of  Rutland.  These  officers  were  elected  by  the 
board:  President,  Otis  N  .Williams;  vice-president,  Charles 
H.  Harrison;  secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  W.  Stegmeyer. 
Operations  have  already  been  begun  at  the  mines  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Clarendon.  ' 

Negotiations  were  concluded  recently  by  which  the  Was¬ 
sail  Brick  Company,  of  Glouster,  Ohio,  was  sold  to  the 
Trimble  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  latter 
is  a  new  company  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  and  in  addition 
to  purchasing  the  local  plant  has  secured  an  option  on  the 
plant  located  at  Trimble  and  all  arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  taking  over  that  plant  at  a  very  early  date.  The 
new  management  will  make  extensive  improvements  on  both 
plants,  increasing  the  combined  capacity  to  100,000  brick  per 
day. 

James  Pass,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Onom 
daga  Pottery  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  November  1,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  Mr.  Pass  was  apprenticed  to  a  pottery  maker 
at  Trenton,  serving  until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  went  to 
Syracuse  as  foreman  of  the  Onondage  Pottery.  In  1884  he 
was  made  general  superintendent  and  later  president  of  the 
concern.  He  was  associated  with  a  number  of  important  en¬ 
terprises  in  Syracuse,  including  the  manufacture  of  porce- 

(Continued  on  page  558.) 
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E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Model  “G  A”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.”  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes — further  particulars  on  request. 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  590-599. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 


lain  for  electrical  insulation.  A  wife  and  three  children 

survive. 

The  Kingsport  Brick  Company  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  has  filed 
an  amendment  to  its  charter,  increasing  the  capital  stock  from 
$50,000  to  $150,000. 

F.  L.  Wilson  recently  purchased  the  brick  yard  of  T.  M. 
Merrick  at  Marengo,  Iowa,  including  seventeen  acres  of  land 
and  a  good  brick  house. 

Ormel  W.  Pierce,  C.  T.  Fuller  and  G.  D.  Phillips  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Olean  Tile  Company  of  Olean,  N.  Y.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  been  capitalized  at  $20,000. 

Wm.  Everingim  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the  drain 
tile  plant  of  the  Smith-Hess  Company,  at  Bellevue,  Ohio,  and 
•will  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  plant. 

J.  W.  Coffy,  superintendent  at  the  Guersney  Clay  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  reports  that  the  company  will  at 
once  start  the  erection  of  additional  kilns  at  the  plant  at 
Byesville. 

The  Brooks  Brick  Company  of  Brewer,  Maine,  reports  an 
unusually  busy  season,  having  turned  out  over  6,000,000  brick. 
They  will  fire  their  last  kiln  late  this  month  and  then  close 
down  for  the  winter. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  the  plant  of  the  Columbia  Tile 
Company  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  which  was  recently  destroyed 
by  fire,  was  started  November  6.  The  plant  will  not  be  ready 
for  operation  before  early  spring. 

The  Burnham  Company  of  Murfreesboro,  Ark.,  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  clayworking  plant  for  the  manufacturing  of  brick  and 
tile  at  that  place  and  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and 
price  lists  of  both  stiff  mud  and  dry  press  machinery. 

The  fire  brick  plant  of  Charles  Taylor’s  Sons,  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  was  damaged  by  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  dryer. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $3,000,  partially  covered  by  insur¬ 
ance.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  started  from  the  sparks 
of  a  passing  locomotive. 

Scott  Horner,  43  years  old,  died  on  his  farm  near  Ripon, 
Wis.,  October  16.  Mr.  Horner  for  many  years  was  connected 
with  the  Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Company,  and  was  well 
known  in  St.  Louis.  Death  was  due  to  a  nervous  trouble  that 
caused  him  to  retire  from  active  business  several  years  ago. 
The  body  was  taken  to  St.  Louis  for  burial. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Porterville 
Shale  Brick  and  Tile  Corporation  of  Porterville,  Cal.  Those 
interested  in  the  company  are  C.  H.  Weed,  L.  J.  Clarke,  M.  E. 
Hitchcock  and  others.  The  company  has  purchased  an  im¬ 
mense  tract  of  shale,  on  which  it  will  erect  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  both  building  and  paving,  and  drain 
tile. 

The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  has 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  Public  Service  Commission  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  against  the  advance  in  rates  filed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  take  effect  on  November  15.  It  has  asked  that  the 
tariffs  be  suspended  pending  a  hearing  by  the  commission. 
The  association  is  composed  of  a  number  of  concerns  in  east¬ 
ern  counties.  C.  E.  Foster  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  is  president  of 
this  association. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  plant  of  the  New 
Hope  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  at  New  Hope,  Pa.,  and  the 
work  of  completion  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
plant  will  have  an  output  of  75,000  brick  per  day  to  start  with, 
and  this  will  be  doubled  later  on.  The  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are:  John  B.  Myers,  president,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  W.  B. 
Fariss,  vice-president  and  managing  director,  New  York  City, 
and  E.  A.  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer,  New  York  City. 
S.  G.  Davis,  formerly  of  Mill  Hall,  is  the  general  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  demand  for  paving  brick  has  so  crowded  the  capacity 
of  the  Foster  plants,  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  southern  New 
York,  that  C.  E.  Foster,  president  of  the  Foster  Paving  Brick 
Company,  has  closed  a  deal  whereby  he  takes  over  the 
Youngsville  (Pa.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  and  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Paving  Brick  Company.  The  two  plants  will  be 
operated  under  the  Foster  management,  with  capable  local 
superintendents.  The  combined  production  of  the  plants  now 
controlled  by  this  company  is  upwards  of  100,000  first  quality 
block  per  day,  and  plans  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  all  of  the  units  of  this  fast  growing  enterprise. 
Three  additional  kilns  are  to  be  built  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  two 
additional  kilns  at  Youngsville  and  additional  machinery  at 
Binghamton.  When  these  improvements  are  all  completed 


it  is  said  that  this  company  will  have  the  largest  output  east 
of  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  line. 

A.  Snyder  and  W.  L.  Hollinsworth,  Brownsville,  Texas, 
will  construct  a  large  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Tampico, 
Mexico. 

The  plant  of  the  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Keystone 
Junction,  near  Cumberland,  Md.,  employing  500  men,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  recently.  Loss  $100,000. 

There  is  an  opening  at  Frankfort,  Mich.,  for  a  brickmaking 
plant.  Interested  parties  should  address  G.  W.  Weller,  indus¬ 
trial  agent  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  at  Frankfort. 

The  Co-Operative  Company  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada, 
has  recently  been  incorporated  and  will  establish  a  brickmak¬ 
ing  plant  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  brick  per  day. 

The  Brooklyn  Brick  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  by  John  W.  Candler,  C.  H.  Nebeker,  G.  W.  and 
N.  B.  Haskins  and  others,  with  $25,000  capital  stock. 

The  Midwest  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  of  Wahoo, 
Neb.,  of  which  S.  T.  Bruce  is  president,  is  in  the  market  for 
trucks  for  handling  pallets  on  dry  floors,  or  for  cars  and 
trucks. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  removal  of  the  office 
of  the  Westport  Paving  Brick  Company  to  the  Garrett  build¬ 
ing,  at  the  corner  of  South  and  German  streets,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Elmer  Lawbaugh  of  Halliday,  N.  D.,  is  in  the  market  for 
an  entire  equipment  of  brick  machinery,  dry  and  wet  pans, 
molds  and  mold  sander,  represses,  sewer  pipe  machinery, 
boilers  and  engines,  etc. 

A  deposit  of  fire  clay  of  excellent  quality  has  been  found 
in  the  new  mine  of  the  Isaac  Wantling  Coal  Company,  at  Pe¬ 
oria,  Ill.  The  clay  apparently  spreads  under  the  350  acres  of 
land  held  by  the  company,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
mine  being  exploited  for  clay  as  well  as  coal. 

A  thief  pulled  off  a  shrewd  stunt  between  Columbus  and 
Shawnee  November  10,  when  from  an  express  package  con¬ 
taining  $3,900,  the  pay-roll  of  the  Columbus  Face  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Shawnee,  he  abstracted  the  money  and  substituted 
two  large  stones  about  the  same  weight  as  the  money,  which 
was  both  currency  and  bills. 

James  Loveday,  an  employe  of  the  Ontario  National  Brick 
Company,  at  Cookville,  Ontario,  Canada,  while  oiling  a  pug 
mill,  got  his  sleeve  caught  in  the  cog  wheels  and  in  trying  to 
extricate  himself  his  arm  was  drawn  into  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel,  and  before  the  machinery  could  be  stopped  his  arm 
was  torn  out  of  the  socket.  His  recovery  is  considered 
doubtful. 

Overtime  is  the  rule  at  the  South  Amboy  Terra  Cotta 
Works,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  the  year  will  prove  one  of 
the  best  in  the  history  of  that  concern.  The  day  hands  are 
working  in  the  several  departments  until  7  p.  m.  and  extra 
hands  after  this  hour.  The  kilns  are  also  operated  to  their 
capacity,  according  to  Superintendent  Charles  Danker. 

A.  E.  Williams,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill.,  for  some  time,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  research  chemist  in  the  chemical  labora¬ 
tories  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.  His  work 
in  the  state  educational  institution  will  deal  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  shale  and  other  like  substances,  his  long  experience 
in  factories  all  over  the  country  especially  fitting  him  for  his 
new  line  of  work. 

The  United  States  Tile  Company,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
has  finally  completed  negotiations  which  have  been  under 
consideration  for  many  months  whereby  a  consolidation  is 
effected  with  tbe  Canton  Footing  Tile  Companv,  at  East 
Sparta,  Ohio,  near  Canton.  A  new  company  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  Roofing  Tile 
Company  with  a  capitalization  of  $400,000,  and  both  plants 
will  be  operated  to  full  capacity.  The  plant  at  Parkersburg 
will  be  enlarged  by  the  installation  of  additional  machinery 
and  the  building  of  three  more  kilns. 

The  Sheffield  (Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  making  a  number 
of  improvements  in  its  plant,  including  the  building  of  three 
new  kilns  and  enlarging  their  dryer.  The  company  recently 
had  an  efficiency  test  made  by  Prof.  Claghorn  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering  department  and  Prof.  Payne  of  the  electrical 
department  of  the  Iowa  State  University  and  several  students 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  weak  places  in  the  plant, 
with  a  view  of  improving  same.  A  scientific  test  was  made 
of  each  machine  with  relation  to  the  number  of  horsepower 
necessary  to  operate  same;  also  the  combinations  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  engines  were  also  tested. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  GOING  SOUTH  THIS  WINTER 

We  would  liKe  to 

CALL  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  THE  SUPERIOR  SERVICE  OF  THE 

Louisville  ®  Nashville  Railroad 


TO  FLORIDA — We  have  several  magnificient  trains,  carrying  modern  up-to-date  dining 

cars,  coaches  and  through  sleepers  from  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Indianapolis,  Grand  Rapids,  Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis 
to  Jacksonville. 


TO  NEW  ORLEANS 


-Mobile  and  the  Gulf  coast,  we  have  two  excellent  trains 
carrying  modern  sleepers,  dining  cars,  chair  cars  and  coaches 
through  from  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Evansville  and 
St.  Louis. 

Our  equipment,  dining  car  service  and  our  roadbed  is  all  of  the 
highest  class  and  not  excelled  by  any  other  line. 

Address  any  of  the  following  representatives,  stating  where 
you  wish  to  go,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  send  you  folders,  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  etc.,  and  render  you  all  possible  assistance  in  plan¬ 
ning  your  trip. 


D.  BUSH,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  MORROW,  N.  W.  Passenger  Agent,  332  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

J.  I.  ZEMPKE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  519  Hippodrome  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

E.  WEISS,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  1025  Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  H.  MILLIKEN,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BEN  R.  GROVE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  C.  WALLIS,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  D.  PUSE.Y, 

Genera!  Passenger  Agent, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


RICKMAKERS  along  the  Hackensack 
are  closing  their  plants  for  the  win¬ 
ter  season.  The  quantity  turned  out 
this  season  is  probably  somewhat 
less  than  a  year  ago  for  the  reason 
that  a  number  of  plants  have  not 
operated  to  their  full  capacity.  Indi¬ 
viduals  have  not  stated  the  number 
they  have  made,  but  the  total  will  probably  be  around  70,- 
000,000  for  the  Hackensack  district.  The  season  bas  been 
dry  and  favorable  to  manufacturers  and  less  have  been  spoiled 
in  the  yards  than  almost  any  year  for  a  long  time.  Prices 
have  ruled  moderately  high,  along  with  those  in  New  York, 
throughout  the  season  and  at  the  close  are  ranging  around 
$7.25  for  whatever  there  is  left  after  contracts  are  filled.  In 
a  general  way  the  yards  are  practically  clear  and  only  a  few 
are  left  to  go  down  the  river  before  the  close  of  navigation 
or  to  be  held  for  the  early  spring  demand  of  1914. 

The  lack  of  large  building  operations  during  the  first  of 
the  year  in  New  York  had  the  effect  of  reducing  demand  for 
Hackensack  brick  along  with  that  of  others.  But  since  the 
second  half  of  the  year  began  larger  operations  have  been 
undertaken  and  for  the  past  three  months  demand  has  been 
about  normal.  Toward  the  close  of  the  season  it  was  fully 
as  large  as  it  was  last  year  at  the  same  time. 

Makers  changed  their  method  of  transportation  earlier  in 
the  season,  most  of  them  adopting  the  barge  hauled  by  a 
tug.  Schooners  were  too  slow  and  dependent  upon  the  wind 
and  tide,  which  often  prevented  delivery  when  most  wanted. 
The  tug  and  the  barge  solves  the  delivery  problem  and  fig¬ 
ures  made  by  the  manufacturers  through  the  season  seem  to 
prove  that  it  cost  no  more  to  deliver  in  this  way  than  it 
did  with  the  old  slow-moving  schooners.  One  of  the  few  old- 
time  schooners  left  on  the  river,  the  Henry  Peck,  became 
jammed  in  a  drawbridge  late  in  October  and  now  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Hackensack  river  with  25,000  brick  on  board. 
Only  two  of  the  old  schooners  which  have  sailed  for  forty 
years  or  more  are  now  left. 

The  Trenton  potteries  have  run  continuously  through  the 
summer  season  with  a  good  demand  for  all  their  products. 
The  labor  troubles  in  East  Liverpool  have  had  the  effect  of 
sending  a  few  unexpected  orders  to  Trenton,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  not  possible  to  fill  orders  intended  for  East 
Liverpool  products  with  those  made  in  Trenton,  except  in 
special  cases.  The  character  of  the  products  is  so  different 
that  one  will  scarcely  do  for  the  other,  with  these  exceptions. 
But  most  of  the  Trenton  manufacturers  have  been  blessed 
with  more  and  larger  orders  than  a  year  ago  and  have  suffi¬ 
cient  ahead  to  keep  them  busy  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come. 

Development  is  going  right  on  just  the  same  as  usual 
and  most  of  the  makers  are  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
the  tariff  will  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  their  sales.  The 
Trenton  factories  are  too  well  established  for  anything  of 
this  character  to  injure  them  very  seriously. 

The  suburban  building  development  of  the  past  year  in 
the  district  immediately  connected  with  New  York  has  more 
in  the  way  of  apartment  houses,  ranging  in  size  from  four  to 
twenty  families,  than  in  that  of  separate  dwellings  except 
such  as  have  been  built  at  a  relatively  high  price,  and  the 
interesting  feature  of  this  building  development  is  that  these 
apartment  houses  are  being  constructed  of  brick  and  fire 
proofing.  Very  few  are  now  made  of  frame  in  any  of  the 
large  towns  and  boroughs  surrounding  New  York.  The  build¬ 
ing  departments  have  fireproofing  operations  of  that  character 
and  practically  all  of  the  larger  places  have  ordinances  which 
restrict  construction  work  to  as  near  fireproof  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  it.  Many  firms  have  moved  from  New  York  and 
other  large  centers  onto  cheap  lands  in  New  Jersey,  adjoining 


water  and  rail  transportation  and  have  there  erected  large 
plants.  In  a  majority  of  cases  these  plants  are  of  brick. 
Some  have  been  made  very  elaborate  and  others  are  merely 
plain  buildings,  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

BURTON. 


Written  for  The  Ci,ay-Workeb. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


JILDING  operations  in  Cleveland  continue 
quite  active,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
season  is  about  to  close.  The  volume  of 
small  structures  which  are  going  up  is 
quite  large  but  there  has  been  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  large  building  operations  during 
the  past  month.  Local  banks  have  shut 
down  tightly  on  loans  and  this  has  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  those  who  would  promote  the  larger 
buildings,  for  almost  every  structure  of  any  consequence  is 
dependent  more  or  less  on  bank  loans. 

Announcement  was  made  during  the  month  that  a  big 
addition,  costing  from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  will  be  erected  in 
conjunction  with  the  Black  Co.’s  plant  on  Superior  avenue. 
It  will  be  four  stories  in  height  and  will  conform  in  general 
architecture  with  the  present  structure.  This  is  of  rough 
faced  brick  and  one  of  the  most  artistic  factory  buildings  in 
the  country. 

A  three-quarter  million  dollar  building  to  be  used  as  a 
school  headquarters,  will  probably  be  begun  in  Cleveland  next 
spring  according  to  an  announcement  of  the  past  month.  It 
will  probably  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Rockwell  school 
and  will  become  a  part  of  Cleveland’s  group  plan  of  public 
buildings. 

A  permit  was  issued  during  the  past  month  for  the  first 
building  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  new  steel  plant 
of  the  River  Furnace  Co.  The  first  structure  is  to  cost  $225,- 
000,  exclusive  of  machinery.  It  is  a  brick  building  200x699 
feet  in  size.  The  use  of  brick  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  but 
as  it  is  fireproof  and  entirely  suitable  it  is  likely  that  the  en¬ 
tire  plant  will  be  built  of  it.  The  company  plans  to  erect  a 
plant  costing  several  millions  of  dollars  within  the  next  year 
and  a  half. 

The  R.  F.  Mackenzie  Co.,  candy  manufacturers  on  Wood¬ 
land  avenue,  will  erect  a  $50,000  addition  to  its  plant  during 
the  coming  year.  The  building  will  be  four  stories  high, 
60x120  feet  in  size  and  will  be  of  brick  and  mill  construction. 

During  the  past  month  the  Euclid  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  held 
a  reception  in  its  new  offices  and  display  rooms  at  639  Leader 
building.  The  new  display  rooms  are  very  handsome  ones 
and  an  appreciative  crowd  attended  the  reception. 

Four  miles  of  unpaved  roadway  between  Cleveland  and 
Akron  will  be  paved  next  year.  State  Engineer  James  Mar¬ 
ker  met  with  county  commissioners  here  during  the  past  week 
and  agreed  to  give  state  assistance  to  the  project.  About  30 
miles  of  brick  pavement  have  been  laid  in  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land  during  the  past  year  and  a  similar  quantity  will  be  laid 
next  year. 

A  strike  among  Ohio  clayworkers,  centering  at  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  O.,  was  ended  November  4  when  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  labor  committees  of  the  United  States 
Potters’  Association  and  several  hundred  clayworkers.  The 
strikers  returned  to  work  on  an  agreement  to  receive  the 
old  rate  of  -one  cent  per  day  a  leaf  for  making  clay  in  all 
plants.  It  was  agreed  that  otherwise  the  firm  and  workmen 
would  decide  on  a  day  wage.  A.  BUCKEYE. 


PULSOMETE,RS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  nsp 

Ask  for  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETLR  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  York 
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The  Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer. 


Why? 


WHY  NOT  install  a  BOSS  TEN-HOUR  dryer  and  dry 
your  brick  in  ten  hours’  time  with  the  waste  heat  from 
your  cooling  kilns?. 

WHY  NOT  let  us  show  you  how  you  can 
dry  your  brick  for  less  than  5c  per 
thousand? 


The  Boss  System  of  Burning 
Brick 


WHY  NOT  burn  your  brick  with  common  coal  slack  or 


Why? 


screenings  and  reduce 
over  the  old  way? 


your  fuel  bill  ONE-HALF 


WHY  NOT  install  the  BOSS  SYSTEM  of 
burning  on  your  kilns  and  allow  it  to  pay 
for  itself  in  the  fuel  saving  effected? 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 
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Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick 
with  air  under  pressure. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


£&0  FAR  as  has  been  heard,  brickmakers  in 
the  six  states  either  have  closed,  or  are 
preparing  to  close,  for  the  season.  They 
have  had  a  prosperous  year,  speaking  in  a 
general  way.  Nearly  all  yards,  all  the  im¬ 
portant  ones,  at  any  rate,  have  run  up  to 
about  full  capacity  all  summer;  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  brick  are  left.  They  have 
either  gone  out  on  contract  or  have  been 
sold  to  local  consumers  near  the  point  of  production. 

Building  conditions  have  been  unusually  good  all  the 


year.  Practically  every  large  city  and  town  in  the  six  states 
has  developed  in  a  surprising  degree,  and  the  prospect  for  a 
continuation  of  the  same  prosperity  in  the  year  to  come  is 
marked. 

Sometimes  one  wanders  back. over  a  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  familiar  in  previous  years.  Springfield,  Vt.,  for  example, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  a  small  place  of  1,000  or  so  in¬ 
habitants.  It  had  one  little  brick  yard,  and  a  good  many  of 
its  houses  were  built  of  the  product  of  that  yard.  The  boys 
of  those  days  used  to  play  on  the  yard,  and  probably  it  is 
true  that  they  rather  enjoyed  stepping  on  the  drying  bricks 
with  their  bare  feet.  If  memory  is  not  treacherous,  Benjamin 
Cox,  the  owner  of  the  yard  and  an  expert  brickmaker,  long 
since  gathered  to  his  fathers,  objected  somewhat  strenuously 
to  that  form  of  decoration,  and  more  than  one  youngster  re¬ 
ceived  admonitory  chastisement  at  his  hands  and  was  forcibly 
removed  from  the  sacred  precincts  where  “Uncle  Ben”  held 
undisputed  sway. 

But  the  next  day  the  youngsters  would  go  back  and  offer 
to  drive  the  dejected  looking  horse,  doomed  to  monotonous 
toil  on  the  treadmill  around  which  he  dragged,  with  no  great 
pretension  to  speed,  the  huge  sweep  which  turned  the  old- 
time  pug  mill.  Down  below  “Uncle  Ben”  filled  the  molds, 
and  the  horse,  lost  in  his  contemplation  of  the  futility  of  per¬ 
petual  motion,  would  cease  his  circumlocutory  movements 


and  come  to  a  dead  pause.  If  no  boys  were  about,  “Uncl< 
Ben”  was  obliged  to  climb  to  the  upper  level  and  administei 
rude  stimulants  as  would  keep  the  beast  moving  for  a  time 
Because  the  boys  did  that,  they  were  tolerated,  even  thougt 
they  would  step  on  the  drying  brick. 

But  “Uncle  Ben”  is  gone.  Stoodley,  his  able,  but  some 
what  moderate,  assistant,  is  gone.  The  employes,  too,  whc 
came  back  year  after  year  are  gone.  Yes,  and  the  brick  yarc 
itself  is  merely  history.  One  of  the  troublesome  boys  wan 
dered  back  again  this  year  and  climbed  the  hill  to  the  site 
of  the  old  yard.  The  town  has  doubled  a  number  of  times  ir 
population,  and  now  where  once  the  smoke  rose  from  the 
kilns  where  glowed  the  burning  bricks,  rises  the  smoke  from 
scores  of  chimneys.  The  old  yard  is  laid  out  in  streets,  and 
gardens  grow  rank  in  the  clay  soil.  It  was  long  since  the 
wanderer  had  seen  it;  but  it  was  not  natural. 

Not  a  vestige  of  the  old  yard  remained,  and  the  wanderei 
himself  looked  in  the  mirror  and  discovered  that  his  locks 
are  tinged  with  silver,  and  this  brought  him  back  to  a  realiza 
tion  of  the  years  which  have  come  between  the  time  when 
“Uncle  Ben”  used  to  chase  him  off  the  yard  and  the  time 
when  he  returned  to  find  the  old  brick  yard  transformed  intc 
sites  for  dwellings. 

Vermont’s  yards  are  all  closed,  but  they  have  made  a 
good  quantity  this  year  and  have  sold  them  for  good  prices, 
Vermont  is  fast  developing  under  the  energy  of  the  young 
men  who  have  asserted  themselves  these  recent  years. 
Brick  is  the  favorite  structural  material,  and  new  houses,  new 
factories  and  new  business  buildings  are  generally  built  oi 
brick. 

The  yards  in  the  Champlain  valley  have  had  an  unusually 
active  season,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  building  in  that 
section  of  the  state  has  been  more  rapid  than  ever  before. 
Rutland,  Burlington  and  other  towns  in  this  vicinity  have 
been  growing  very  rapidly  of  late,  and  with  lumber  growing 
scarce  they  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  some  other  material. 
Like  sensible  people,  they  have  turned  to  brick.  Makers 
have  profited  proportionately,  and  the  consumers  have  bene¬ 
fited  because  they  have  used  a  permanent  and  handsome 
material.  HIRAM. 


Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

,  One  second-hand  heavy  duty  pug  mill 
in  good  condition. 

CLAY  CO.  BRICK  &  TILE  WORKS, 

11  3  d  Spencer,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  De  Witt  Tile  Works,  of  De  Witt, 
la.  A  small  two-kiln  plant.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  WM.  HINES, 

8  5c  De  Witt,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

Hummer  stiff  mud  machine.  Hercules 
soft  mud  machine.  High  speed  engine, 
also  boiler.  Other  accessories.  Must 
sell  at  once;  changed  to  larger  capacity 
throughout.  All  machinery  in  running 
order.  A  bargain. 

A.  C.  OCHS  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

11  2  d  Springfield,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  In 
operation.  Lots  of  clay,  new  machin¬ 
ery,  fine  market.  Cheap  fuel.  Labor, 
$1.50  per  10-hour  day.  Will  guarantee 
sale  of  ware.  Total  cost  of  producing 
a  kiln  of  ware,  less  than  $60.  Invoice 
from  kiln,  $150.  If  sold  at  once,  will 
go  at  a  bargain.  Best  of  reasons  for 
selling.  Address  BOX  9 — OHIO, 

9  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  35,000  capacity  Chambers  Stiff 
mud  brick  machine,  complete  with  pug 
mill  and  disintegrator.  One  30,000  capa¬ 
city  Horton  soft  mud  brick  machine. 
One  100-h.p.  Erie  City  boiler.  28,000  ft. 
1-inch  black  pipe.  10,000  steel  brick 
pallets.  Truck  and  wheelbarrows. 

This  machinery  is  all  in  first-class 
condition  and  will  be  priced  very  low. 
Write,  “T.  C.  A.,” 

11  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

Tile  and  brick  yard,  including  fifty- 
two  acres  of  ground.  Machinery  and 
kilns  in  good  condition.  Operated  by 
electric  power.  Cheap  fuel,  good  de¬ 
mand  at  good  prices.  Part  cash  and 
balance  on  terms.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress,  KANE  BROS., 

11  1  cm  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— CLAYWORKERS’  IRON 
CASTINGS. 

Foundry  castings,  prompt  delivery. 
WM.  E.  DEE  CO.,  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  Chicago  and  Harvey,  Ill. 
All  kinds  clayworkers’  castings,  dies, 
dryer  cars,  grate  bars,  etc.  Main  office, 
30  No.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  kiln  tile  plants,  making  from 
four-inch  to  twenty-inch.  Established 
business.  Home  trade  takes  three- 
fourths  of  output.  Never  failed  to  sell 
all  we  can  make.  Plant  located  near 
Indianapolis.  Address 

BOX  10— IND., 

10  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE— MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

New  IV^-ton  Harvey  trucks,  made  in 
Chicago,  and  made  right  Designed  by 
the  best  engineers.  Guaranteed  by  a 
responsible  firm.  WM.  E.  DEE  COM¬ 
PANY,  435  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Works,  Harvey,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  Imperial  brick  ma¬ 
chine;  one  Madden  &  Co.  10-ft.  pug  mill; 
one  Rust  clay  feeder.  Have  put  in 
large  mills,  and  have  no  further  use  for 
a  clay  feeder.  Address 

BOX  10— PORTLAND, 

10  3  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Latest  improved  12-track  Standard 
dry  kiln  dryer;  200  double-deck  dryer 
cars  made  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Rails  and  chairs  for  holding  rails  in 
position.  Large  pump  for  pumping  con¬ 
densation  back  to  boilers.  Also,  one 
large  Chambers  brick  machine  with  au¬ 
tomatic  end  cutter,  capacity  75,000 
bricks  per  day.  Chambers  pug  mill, 
disintegrator  and  elevators. 

This  machinery  is  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  The  only  reason  for  selling  is 
that  our  clay  is  exhausted.  Anybody 
wanting  a  plant  of  this  kind  can  buy  it — 
well  worth  the  money. 

FLOREY’S  BRICK  WORKS, 

11  2  c  East  Downingtown,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BRICK 
PLANT  FOR  SALE 
AT  A  BARGAIN. 

500  acres  of  land, 

40  foot  shale  bank, 

3  veins  of  coal, 

1  vein  of  fire  clay. 


Some  repairs  necessary, 
but  plant  in  such  condition, 
operations  can  be  begun  in 
two  to  three  weeks  after  pur¬ 
chase.  What  additional  re¬ 
pairs  are  required  can  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  brick  making. 

Address 

BOX  10— OHIO, 

llld  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— LOCOMOTIVES. 
Narrow  and  standard  gauge,  from  6  to 
70  tons.  Have  large  stock  modern  lo¬ 
comotives  overhauled  ready  for  immed¬ 
iate  delivery. 

SOUTHERN  IRON  &  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  bargain.  One  Potts  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  No.  2  disintegrator  and  sander 
and  dumping  table,  24  new  brick  molds, 
belting  and  pulleys.  All  in  good  shape. 

ADAMS, 

11  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brickyard  site,  65  acres,  near  Au¬ 
gusta,  Georgia;  65,000  population;  two 
railroads;  finest  quality  clay.  Sell  out¬ 
right  or  lease.  If  not  up  to  representa¬ 
tions  will  pay  cost  of  investigations. 

E.  J.  DORIS,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

9  3  cm  Augusta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— BELTING. 

Used  belts,  but  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  4-6-7-8-10-12-14-16-18  canvas 
and  rubber.  Some  leather  ones. 
Good  bargains  in  these. 

“BELTING,” 

9  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Owing  to  failure  of  gas  we  are  selling 
our  plant  and  offer: 

Thew  automatic  steam  shovel; 

125  single  deck  dryer  cars; 

Steel  rails,  and  miscellaneous  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies. 

TYRO  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 

9  3  dm  Tyro,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  complete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Second-hand  dry  press,  dry  pan, 
dryer  and  hardening  cylinder. 

S.  W.  RAMSEY, 

1218  Himrod  Ave., 

11  1  c  Youngstown,  O. 


WANTED. 

First-class  brick  grader,  for  grading 
face  brick.  Steady  employment  to  right 
party.  None  but  experienced  man  need 
apply.  Give  references  and  wages 
wanted.  LEGG  BRICK  CO., 

11  1  d  Calhoun,  Ga. 


WANTED. 

Small  size  second-hand  steam  shovel. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Either 
steam  or  electric  power.  Address, 

C.  N.  ADAMS, 

11  1  c  Alexandria,  La. 

WANTED. 

First-class  general  foreman  for  red 
face  brick  plant.  Daily  capacity  40 
M.  State  age,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Reference  required.  Address 

BOX  11— J„ 

11  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  brick  plant.  Am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  lines  of  clay  work  and 
have  made  good.  Can  give  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  BOX  11— F.  A.  D., 

11  2  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— POSITION. 

As  foreman  or  superintendent  of  a 
roofing  tile  plant;  13  years  of  practical 
experience  in  all  branches,  and  also  of 
good  knowledge  of  glazes.  Married. 
Address,  BOX  11— LOUIS, 

11  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— POSITION. 

By  an  experienced  irfan,  position  as 
superintendent.  Know  the  business 
from  clay  pit  to  sales,  and  can  guaran¬ 
tee  to  make  good.  Best  of  references. 
Address,  BOX  11— J.  A.  D„ 

11  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED. 

By  man  27  years  old;  nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  tile  and  brick  plants;  first- 
class  certificate  from  trade  school — a 
position  as  foreman,  burner  or  time¬ 
keeper.  Address  “CALIFORNIA,” 

10  2  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  superintendent  for  a  modern  brick 
works  in  Virginia.  The  plant  is  of  50-M 
daily  capacity  and  runs  the  year  round. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address,  “X,” 

11  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  by  a  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  and  energetic  young 
man,  15  years’  experience  in  different 
clay  lines.  At  present  employed.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Excellent  references. 

BOX  11— LAND, 

11  1  cd  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— STEAM  SHOVEL. 
Prices  on  second-hand  steam  shovel. 
A  small  one  which  will  dig  50,000  brick 
per  day,  or  Schofield-Burket  clayloading 
machine.  Must  be  in  good  condition 
and  cheap.  Address 

BOX  10— J.  L.  P„ 

10  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE. 

Four-mold  Fernholtz  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine;  practically  new,  at  reasonable 
price.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY, 

10  5  c  Nashville,  Tenn. 


2)-2>-27SIXTH  AVENUE  NEWYORK 
MEMORIALS  IN  STAINED-GLASS 
MOSAIC-MARBLE  ♦STONE*  GRANITE 
CARVED  WOOD  ♦  METAL -ETC- 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze 
and  enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable 
recipes.  “The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon 
Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger.  Price 
$2.00;  a  book  of  valuable  information 
on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the 
burner  or  superintendent.  “Analy¬ 
ses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable 
reference  book,  giving  analyses  of  well 
known  clays  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  “The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,’ 
$2.00;  a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  clay 
“Clays,”  $5.00;  their  occurrences,  prop 
erties  and  uses,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Any  or 
all  of  these  books  maned  postage  pre 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list 
of  other  vain n  hie  books  for  daywork 
ers.  Address, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  ina. 


GERMAN  ENGINEER 
will  furnish  plans  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  continuous  Kilns. 

BOX  R.  B.  H., 
Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  conlidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  nolice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $;3  a 
year:  tour  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co  364  Broadway,  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Designing 

Producer  Gas-Fired 

Constructing 

Continuous  Kilns  and  Dryers 

Operating 

Cost  and  Efficiency  Systems 

JAMES  P. 

WILLIAMS 

Consulting  Engineer 

to  the  Clay  Industry 

Resident  Address 

Specializing  in 

HIGH  GRADE  FACE  BRICK 

2803  N.  KING’S  HIGHWAY 

VITRIFIED  PAVERS 

St.  Louis 

and 

HOLLOW  WARE 

PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investi¬ 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 
918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORTANT — In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Improved  Belt  Conveyors 


For  carrying  all  kinds  of  material,  gritty  and 
otherwise.  Gradual,  uniform  curve  of  belt  se¬ 
cured  without  complicated  parts. 

Bearings  thoroughly  lubricated  and  d ust-proof. 
Economy  and  satisfaction — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order. 

We  manufacture  Complete  Handling  Equip¬ 
ments. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

Western  Ave.,  17th-18th  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

len  Jersey  Stale  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
oiay working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Thoroughly  Equipped  Brick 
Plant  For  Sale. 

In  central  North  Carolina,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  state’s  capital,  a 
fully  equipped  modern  brick  plant,  with  140  acres  of  land  containing  an 
unlimited  supply  of  excellent  clay  which  makes  an  extra  hard-edge  brick,  is 
offered  for  sale  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  plant  is  located  on  a  spur  track  of  the  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY, 
and  also  adjoins  the  State  Central  Highway.  Several  of  the  state’s  most 
enterprising  and  rapidly  growing  cities  are  within  easy  shipping  distance, 
thus  good  markets  are  assured. 

Besides  a  full  equipment  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  two  fire  brick 
lined  and  floored,  down-draft,  round  kilns,  each  of  about  100,000  capacity, 
there  are  several  workmen’s  houses. 

Further  details,  price,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  File  32641-A 
and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co. 


Woolworth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway,  New  York 


Mechanical  Truckers  for  Conveying-  Bricks  from 
Machine  to  Drying  Racks. 

Mechanical  Loaders  for  Handling  Burnt  Bricks 
from  Kilns. 

Cable  Conveyors  for  All  Purposes. 

Improved  Brick  Drying-  and  Burning  System. 
Complete  Clayworking;  Plants  Designed  and  Built. 
Expert  Advice. 


Kilns 


Driers  Processes 


JULIUS  J.  KOCH 

Consulting  Engineer 

for 

ClayworKing  Industries 
3325  Caroline  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If.- 

You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second  hand  dayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posh 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  S&le 
and  Want 
Columns 

Of  ... 

The... 

Clay=W  orker. 

■  —I— ■—  RATES 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as  “For  Sale.”  “Wanted,"  etc.,  the 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver* 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  Ha® 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Result#. 


$2.00 


6HE  CLA Y=WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 
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Clinton  Hematite  Red 

The  highest  grade  of 
Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for 

BRICK  COLORING 

Also  ail  shades  of 
MORTAR  COLORS 

Get  the  genuine,  with  the 
“Little  Yellow  Side-Label” 

Clinion  metallic  Paint  Co., 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

wpiiw  g&s  SK5 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hoars: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pota;  3. 500  five-inch  Pota; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  aeven-lnch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


801  English  Aye. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 


Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


F.m.  Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 
HORFOIiK,  Vfl. 


Phillips  «s  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  M  aterial  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES, 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

surface  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

DEAN  BROSJE 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


ANY 

SIZE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wrs  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Tlie  ParKer-Risseli  miniog  k  manutactiring  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete, includingiron work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mnt  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kixn  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  Information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00 ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  In 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,"  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  $5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES . Henrich  Ries  5.00 

BRICKLAYING  . . 

. Owen  B.  Maginnls  2.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.00 

KILN  RECORDS . ... 

. W.  D.  Richardson  1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  .28 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


VXE:  C  A  vl  <5/ — IV O  i/l  7C  Iz  ‘J-l 
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PYROMETERS 


A  Brown  Pyrometer  on 
your  kilns  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  months  in  the  saving 
in  fuel  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  ware  produced. 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  8. 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


YOUR  KILNS 

are  a  BIG  factor  in  the  success  of  your 
plant.  Your  investment  demands  the 
best  you  can  get ;  in  other  words 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

the  kiln  that  produces  dividends. 

Ask  us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


Can  You  Afford 
to  Pay  Freight 

from  Spokane 

on  a  slip  superior  to  what 
you  have  been  using? 

If  so,  we  can  deliver  the 
goods  at 

Five  Dollars  a  Ton 

fob  Spokane. 


Corundum  Products  Co. 

Spokane,  Washington 


SCREEN 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 

and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 


Dept.  10 


Detroit,  Mich. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angelea 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 
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THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


w  MODERN  CLAY-  ^ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of  I 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00.  i 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


SYSTEM 

WASTEF  meat 

DRYING 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE,  EVERY¬ 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO. 
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Multiple  Record 
Recording  Pyrometers 
Are  of  Value  in  CLAY  BURNING 

Read  This  Endorsement. 


Ridgway  Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  FACE  BRICK. 

Ridgway,  Pa..  Jan,  25.  1913. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen— 

In  returning  to  you  the  portable  in¬ 
dicator  loaned  us  for  checking  up  our 
instruments,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for 
this  courtesy  and  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
press  our  satisfaction  with  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  use  of  your  thermo-couples 
and  recorder,  with  indicator,  for  the 
past  nine  months. 

We  have  shown  the  installation  to  a 
number  of  brick  people  who  have  vis 
ited  our  plant,  and  assure  you  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  these  instruments.  Very  truly  yours, 

RIDGWAY  BRICK  COMPANY, 

FO-JL.  Francis  T.  Owens,  Treasurer. 


If  of  Value  to  Others,  Why  Not  of  Value  to  You? 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 


Thwing  Instrument  Company 


439  N.  5th  St. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  REASON 

for  adopting 

The  Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

is  the  great  saving  in  time  of  delivery. 


You  can  haul  J/i  more  with  the  same  team  and 
are  not  delayed  20  to  30  minutes  each  time,  while 
unloading.  This  alone  merits  your  careful  investi¬ 
gation. 

In  addition  your  material  is  delivered  in  better 
condition  (it  wont  chip  or  break  in  unloading)  and 
you  don’t  require  expert  help  to  get  results.  Ask 
us  for  list  of  users  and  get  their  experience. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Boohs  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS/’  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  "Chemistry 

of  Clay  working”  .  2.00 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries  .  5.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  2.00 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FORM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.50 

“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott..  2.00 


Mailed,  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CUTTING  WIRES 


The  Webb  Wire  Works,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.: 

Gentlemen — Referring  to  our  recent  order  for  1,000 
wires,  of  which  you  sent  100  as  sample,  would  say  that 
these  wires  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  us  and  wish  you 
would  forward  balance  by  express  immediately. 

We  are  enclosing  another  wire  and  would  ask,  etc. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Name  upon  request.) 


THE  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible 
Bearing  and  Folding  Deck 


The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 
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OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


_ 

* 


Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Pin 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machine* 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


1 

can  be  driven  either  by  Steara 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


l^g^Send  for  Circular  and  Prloa> 
List. 


1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 

FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


It  is  Adjudjd,Ordcred  and  Decreed 


that  the  defendant, - Co.,  a  corporation,  its  officers,  agents  and  em¬ 

ployees,  be  and  they  are  hereby  perpetually  enjoined  and  restrained  from 
describing  belts — made  by  any  other  than  complainant  as  Gandy  belt  or 
Gandy  belting - .” 

This  decree  in  favor  of 


THE  GANDY  BELT 


Was  recently  obtained  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Virginia  after 


a  warmly  contested  litigation. 

The  GANDY  belt  has  many  imitators,  and  at  times 
it  is  necessary  to  take  the  matter  into  court  in  order 
to  protect  our  customers  and  ourselves. 

Always  look  for  the  red  belt  with  one  green  edge— 
that’s  the  GANDY. 

Sample  on  request, 

THE  GANDY  BELTING  CO. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office,  88-90  Reade  St. 


Send  for  catalogues 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— I  M  PROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


Improved  Elevating  &  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co,,  Columbus,  0. 


TURNS  75%  EASIER  THAN 
OTHER  TURNTABLES. 


on 


TURNTABLE  TROUBLES 

By  Installing  The  Universal  (Patented) 
Serpentine  Track  Ball-Bearing  Turntables. 

Jlsk.  us.  Complete  proof  upon  request. 

Get  GREEN  BOOK. 

The  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 
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AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots, Cooking  Ware, 
Stoneware,  Etc. 

YOU  CAN  INCREASE 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR AND 
POWER  EXPENSE  . 
IF  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 


BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.CO. 

GOEBEL  BLDG.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CRAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 


PATENTED. 


THE  SCHAFFER  POIDO/V1ETER 

is  a  machine  which  weighs  and  regulates  the  flow  of  materials  traveling  in  a  continuous  stream  over  a  con- 
yeyor.  It  is  built  very  substantially  throughout,  free  from  delicate  working  parts,  and  is  mounted  on  a 
steel  angle  frame,  complete  with  driving  machinery.  It  can  be  attached  to  a  hopper,  bin  or  elevator  spout, 
and  delivers  the  material  in  any  predetermined  quantity  at  an  even  regular  flow,  and  records  the  amount 
handled,  regardless  of  changes  in  specific  gravity,  amount  of  moisture,  or  sizes  of  material. 

When  it  is  desired  to  unite  a  number  of  different  materials,  there  is  placed  one  machine  for  each  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  each  machine  will  deliver  the  desired  proportions  in  a  constant  stream  and  insure  an  even  mixture. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

I  I  F  F"  |  IXJ  ,  (Incorporated)  H  I 

SEECO  SYSTEMS  SECURE  SUCCESS 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  I 

By  FRANK  B.  GILBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 

It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x9in.(  330  pages,  167  Illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


CLAY  HAULAGE. 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DHVENPORT INDUSTRIHL  LOCPTIIE 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg  ;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  New  Orleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  ChurchSt.;  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  James  St.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. _ _ 


ECONOMY 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinv^ry  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-W7>rker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  f  f  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY-WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 


CASH 
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OUR  IMPROVED  CLAY  GATHERER 


Is  being-  used  by  a  large  number 
of  brickmakers  and  all  say  with  it 
they  can  gather  clay  from  the  field 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other 
method.  Capacity  one  yard. 

We  also  manufacture  a  Special 
Clay  Plow  and  by  using  the  two 
your  field  is  always  level,  well 
drained  and  free  from  holes. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  brickyard  supplies.  Write  us. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 


Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
London,  Eng. 


Above  shows  the  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer 
loading  common  brick.  Can  be  used  also  for  face 
or  fancy  brick,  paving  brick,  cement  or  concrete 
blocks,  building  and  drain-tile,  etc.,  without  injury. 


Make  Your 
Brick  Plant 
Up  to  Date 


— easily  done  by  putting  in  a 
system  of  Mathews  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyers. 

— This  method  of  handling  your 
brick  from  kilns  into  cars 
will  make  you  independent 
of  your  wheeling  gang,  and 
enable  you  to  keep  up  with 
rush  orders  the  entire  sea¬ 
son— besides — 

— Saves  labor. 

— Saves  time. 

— Saves  pay-roll  expense. 

— Saves  brick, 

— Saves  worry  and  annoyance. 
— Use  any  kind  of  labor. 

— Load  in  stormy  weather. 

— Eliminates  expense  of  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  laying  runways. 

Now  used  by  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  brick  manufacturers  and 
orders  coming  in  every  day. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices  and 
complete  information.  Decide 
at  once  and  save  its  cost  this 
season.  It  will  pay  you  a  big 
profit  in  years  to  come. 
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ELWOOD 

PRESS 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


BRICKMAKERS  ATTENTION! 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Machinery,  Fire  Brick  Machinery  and  Supplies,  such  as  Barrows, 
Clay  Cars,  Sand  Dryers,  Molds,  Clay  Feeders,  Elevators,  Granulators,  Mould  Sanders, 

Mould  Washers,  Dump  Trucks,  Disintegrators  and  Shaker  Grate  Bars. 


Style  “B”  Winding  Drum  Bottom  Dump  Car  Style  “P”  Disintegrator  Style  “A”  Mould  Sander 

Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable.  Our  Products  of  the  Best. 


Write  us  and  let 
us  Know 
your  wants. 


C.  «S  A.  POTTS  <S  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


We  have  it 
if  it’s 
to  be  had. 
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Another  Large  Paving  Bloch  Plant 
Joins  the  Dunn  Family 

The  Southern  Clay  Mfg\  Co.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  operating  three  plants — one  at 
Robbins,  Tenn.,  another  at  Coaldale,  Ala.,  and  the  third  at  Chilhowie,  Va.,  has  become  a 
licensee  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut- Lug  Brick  Co.,  and  as  soon  as  the  machinery  can  be  in¬ 
stalled,  will  begin  to  turn  its  enormous  output  into  the  Perfect  Paving  Block. 

With  this  addition  to  the  Dunn  Licensees  there  are  now  seventeen  separate  compan¬ 
ies — many  of  them  operating  two  or  more  plants,  and  the  list  including  the  largest  paving 
brick  manufacturers  in  the  world  with  an  annual  output  of  more  than  300,000,000,  who  are 
manufacturers  of  the  Perfect  Paving  Block.  The  list  to  date  follows: 


LICENSED  IN  1910. 

Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Corry,  Pa. 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut,  O. 

LICENSED  IN  1911. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean,  N.  Y. 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville,  Ill. 

Paterson  Clay  Products  Co . 


Clearfield,  Pa. 


LICENSED  IN  1912. 

Wabash  Clay  Co. . . . Veedersburg,  Ind. 
Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.. Clinton,  Ind. 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton,  Ill. 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co. .  Cleveland,  O. 
Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co. . . . 

. Bradford,  Pa. 

Foster  Paving  Block  Co. Bradford,  Pa. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.... 

. Canton,  O. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Co . 

. Youngstown,  O. 

The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co . 

. Portsmouth,  O. 

The  Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

. Murphysboro,  Ill. 

The  Binghamton  Paving  Brick  Co. 

. Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

LICENSED  IN  1913. 

Southern  Clay  Mfg.  Co . 

. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


The  Dunn  Wire=Cut  Lug  Bloch  Makes  the 

Perfect  Pavement 


4 


Dunn  BlocK 


The  Improved 


Note  the  four 
lugs  and  grooves 
formed  in  wire 
cutting.  These 
insure  even  spac¬ 
ing  and  leave 
ample  space  for 
distribution  of 
the  grout  filler. 
The  lugged 
face  and  the  one 
opposite  are 
rough  to  make 
the  filler  adhere. 


Patented  in  United  States 
and  Foreign  Countries. 


THE  DOUBLE  BEVELED  ENDS  INSURE 
;GOOD  BONDING. 


Note  the  sharp, 
square  edges. 
These  allow 
the  filler  to  be 
poured  flush 
with  the 
pavement. 

It  will  not  break 
away  at  the 
surface  as 
it  will  with 
the  round  edged 
“Repressed” 
Block. 


Our  Engineers  Subject  to  [Your  Call 

Use  their  advice  any  time — call  them  anywhere  the 
Dunn  block  is  used.  The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.’s 
Engineering  Department  was  created  and  is  maintained 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  co-operation  with  all  municipal, 
county  and  state  officials  in  an  effort  to  insure  the  best 
possible  construction  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block 
Streets.  W.  C.  Perkins,  formerly  with  the  New  York 
State  Highway  Department,  is  at  the  head  of  our  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  and  associated  with  him  is  Frank  T. 
Townsend  and  W.  T.  Blackburn,  two  engineers  of  large 
experience. 


The\Dunn  Wire>Cut*Lug  Block  is  worthy 
of  a  businees  man’s  investigation.  We 
court  the  opportunity  to  show  you  what 
this  block  really  is  and  what  it  means  to 
the  manufacturer. 

The  Dunn 

Wire=Cut=Lug  BricK  Co. 

Conneaut,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Justice 


Must  give  a  perfect  score  of  thoroughly  dry  ware  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
both  as  to  fuel  and  labor.  Is  YOUR  dryer  doing  this?  If  not,  you  need  a 


A  SUCCESSFUL  DRYER 


Clay 

Products 

Dryer 


Radiated  Heat,  Metal  Radiation,  Waste  Heat 

Any  one  of  these  three  types  will  do  what  a  successful  dryer  ought  to  do.  Our  cata¬ 
log  will  give  you  some  interesting  facts  about  drying — tell  you  pertinent  truths  about  this 
important  feature  of  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  A  copy  will  be  gladly  sent  you 
on  request. 


“MECO”  PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


Embody  all  the  desira¬ 
ble  features  of  Piano 
Wire  Screens  and  are 
perfect  in  design  and 
construction.  They  are 
made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  to  meet  any  re¬ 
quirement  as  to  capac¬ 
ity  or  fineness  in 
screening.  The  mesh 
can  be  changed  very 
conveniently  and  re¬ 
newals  of  wire  can  be 
made  without  trouble. 
Write  for  our  prices. 
They  are  right. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

|  The  Fate  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery  DAYTON,  OHIO, 

Selling  Agents  The  Elwood  Dry  Press  it  n  s 

f  The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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TO  ILLINOIS  CLAYWORKERS 


You  can  make  more  money  after  you  read  this  and  act  than  you  have  heretofore. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  present  officers  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  association  to 
make  this  association  stand  for  real  progress  and  to  give  value  received  for  every  dollar 
expended,  not  in  mere  friendships  or  suggestions,  which  we  concede  are  beyond  a  value  at 
times,  but  in  something  in  black  and  white  which  you  can  place  your  finger  upon. 

We  want  to  know  what  you  as  a  clayworker  assume  that  this  association  should  do  for 
you.  Look  around  you  and  think.  See  what  competitive  material  associations  are 
doing.  This  association  to  our  minds  in  addition  to  giving  good  manufacturing  advice  and 
forming  life  long  friendships,  should  save  you  real  money  in  many  ways. 

A  Traffic  Department  and  a  Legal  Department  could  be  supported  jointly  at  a  very 
slight  expense.  This  and  many  other  live  business  and  manufacturing  troubles  will  be 
discussed. 

We  want  a  representative  of  every  plant  in  Illinois  and  every  plant 
which  ships  into  this  territory  to  become  members  of  this  association. 

Your  competitor  is  not  a  half  bad  fellow  if  you  will  just  rub  elbows  with  him  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  and  you  meet  him  at  these  meetings  on  a  different  plane  than  you  can  meet  him 
at  any  other  place. 

We  want  every  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  clay  products  to  come  to  the  next  annual 
meeting  which  will  very  likely  be  set  for  the  latter  part  of  January,  or  the  early  part  of 
February,  at  Champaign,  during  which  time  the  Ceramic  short  course  will  be  in  session  at 
the  Illinois  State  University,  and  evening  lectures  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
clayworkers. 

Write  us  now  and  give  us  opinions  along  with  the  advice  that  you  will  help  boost  the 
get-together  spirit  of  the  Clay  Industry  in  this  state.  It  is  up  to  you  whether  you  wage 
your  battle  single-handed  or  have  the  combined  effort  of  every  man  interested  in  clay 
products  who  manufactures  or  ships  into  this  territory. 


WAKE,  UP! 


WRITE! 


J.  M.  Mamer,  Pres., 

Geo.  F.  Walters,  Treas.,  Campus,  Ill. 

Chatsworth,  III.  A.  E.  Huckins,  Secy, 

Fred  Titterington,  Vice-Pres.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Care  Argillo  Works,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


V. 


y-/TQ  ^ 
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BRICKM  AKERS  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  unless  the  present  brick  out¬ 
put  is  increased  in  some  manner  the  demand 
next  year  is  going  to  far  exceed  the  supply. 
Even  this  year  builders  in  many  sections  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  securing  enough  to 
meet  their  needs. 

Speaking  of  the  building  brick  situation  the 
Toronto  Contract  Record  says:  “The  brick 
manufacturers  at  St.  John  have  been  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  brick  for 
building  purposes  this  year.  The  Atlantic  Re¬ 
fineries,  Limited,  have  been  compelled  to  order 
a  million  and  a  half  brick  from  Nova/  Scotia. 
It  is  stated  that  considerably  more  brick  build¬ 
ings  would  have  been  erected  in  the  city  this 
summer  but  for  the  scarcity  and  high  prices 
of  material.” 

Reports  from  other  sections  disclose  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  situation,  and  the  shortage  is 
not  confined  to  building  brick  alone,  but  is  also 
noticeable  in  paving  brick  centers.  Informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  from  interviews  at  the  recent 
Cleveland  meeting  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  shows  that 
the  paving  brick  supply  for  this  year  is  prac¬ 


tically  exhausted,  and  the  large  manufacturers 
state  that  they  have  contracts  for  all  the  brick 
they  will  be  able  to  deliver. 

In  the  face  of  This  shortage  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  rapidly  increasing  demand.  Over 
the  entire  continent  brick  is  fast  becoming  the 
favorite  as  a  constructive  material,  builders 
having  learned  from  experience  that  it  exceeds 
in  quality  all  other  materials  and  is  cheapest 
in  the  end. 

Many  manufacturers  are  already  busy  in¬ 
creasing  the  capacities  of  their  plants  in  an- 
ticipation  of  next  year’s  business,  and  numer¬ 
ous  new  plants  being  established  in  different 
sections  are  making  heavy  equipment  pur¬ 
chases  and  preparing  for  the  production  of  the 
largest  possible  capacities. 

Of  course,  you  are  planning  to  get  your 
share  of  the  coming  year’s  orders,  but  you  had 
better  look  around  now  and  see  what  changes 
are  to  be  made  about  the  plant  and  get  those 
machinery  orders  in  as  soon  as  possible.  Don’t 
wait  till  next  spring  to  do  the  things  that  ought 
to  be  done  during  the  winter  months.  What¬ 
ever  change  you  may  contemplate  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  one  of  our  representatives  to  go 
over  the  situation  with  you. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 
The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


No  More  Crooked  Brick 


SINCE  we  placed  this  machine  on  the  market  less  than  a  year  ago, 
we  have  sold  quite  a  number  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  first 
complaint  of  crooked  brick.  The  truth  is  that  you  couldn’t  cut 
crooked  brick  on  the  Raymond  Mobile  No.  4  Automatic  Cutter  if  you 
tried — and  the  further  beauty  of  the  machine  is  its  ability  to  cut  none 
but  straight,  perfect  brick  whether  running  at  a  speed  of  20,000  or 
100,000  daily. 

The  Mobile  No.  4  has  been  so  carefully  designed  that  it  combines 
all  modern  features  of  Cutter  construction  that  are  desirable;  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  the  best,  and  the  workmanship  is  all  that  brains  and  skill 
can  produce. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  own  a  Brick  Cutter  like  this?  Your  inquiry 
will  bring  complete  information.  Write  now. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  working  Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


MTO 


- 


“Ahead  of  the  Procession” 


The  “PWR”  Brick 
Raymond  ^  »Y  IV  Machine 


YES,  the  Raymond  “CWR”  is  so  far  advanced  over  the  average 
brick  machine  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  Clayworker  to  believe  the 
many  good  things  claimed  for  it.  Yet,  the  minute  you  see  this 
wonderfully  constructed  Raymond  product  all  doubt  will  vanish,  for 
here  is  really  a  case  where  “seeing  is  believing.”  Those  who  have 
already  purchased  the  “CWR”  did  not  hesitate  long  after  seeing  the 
the  machine  and  investigating  it  thoroughly.  Neither  will  you! 

We  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  all-containing  cast  base, 
the  massive  gear  frames,  the  rigid  shaftings,  the  mammoth  cut  steel 
gears,  the  large  dependable  bearings  and  the  automatic  sight  feed  oil¬ 
ing  system. 

Equipped  with  the  new  Raymond  Friction  Clutch  Pulley, 

If  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  market  for  a  brick  machine  in  the 
near  future,  write  us  for  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  “CWR.” 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  working  Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Z~HE: 
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The  Berg  Dry  Press 

Rest  by  Right  of  Superiority 

THE  shrewd  buyer  of  machinery  does 
not  jump  at  the  first  machine  that 
he  happens  to  hear  about.  By  the 
“gentle  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion’’  he  thrusts  aside  the 
machine  without  more  than 
the  average  merit  and  in¬ 
vests  in  the  one  that  is  tried 
and  reliable.  That  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  Berg 
presses  in  use  today. 

In  no  other  dry  press  will 
the  Clayworker  get  the  re¬ 
liability,  simplicity,  acces¬ 
sibility  and  service  that 
characterize  the  Berg. 

Shall  we  send  you  de¬ 
scriptive  matter? 


The  Raymond 
Dry  Pans 

are  made  in  styles  to  suit  every 
plant.  Among  them  are  the 
Heavy  Duty  Dry  Pan,  the  Low 
Frame  Dry  Pan,  the  9-foot  Stand¬ 
ard  Dry  Pan  and  the  8-foot,  7-foot 
and  5-foot  Pans.  There’s  one 
here  to  meet  your  requirements. 
Write  us;  we’ll  tell  you  which 
one  it  is. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 
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THIS  BOOR  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  been  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  BricKyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  -  -  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  $  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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C £>?!£/ -'WO 


THE,  CLAY=W ORKER’S 

POCKET  KIT 


Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold  to  Every  Factory  Superintendent  and  Foreman. 


EMBODIES 

1.  Pocket  Knife. 

2.  Leather  Punch. 

3.  Swedging  Awl. 

4.  Wire  Cutter. 

5.  Wire  Pliers. 

6.  Alligator  Wrench. 

7.  Hoof  Hook. 

8.  Screw  Driver. 

9.  Screw  Bit. 


INVALUABLE  TO 
Yard  Superintendents, 
Factory  Foremen, 
Mechanics,  Miners, 
Farmers,  Horsemen, 
Sportsmen  and 

ALL  WORKINGMEN* 


This  is  Not  a  Cheap  Knife,  But  a  First-Class  Combination  Tool  Built  for  Practical  Use. 


CUTS  OFF  BARBED  FENCE  WIRE  AS  EASIEY 
AS  AN  ORDINARY  8-INCH  PEIER. 

Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  as  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  is  far  stronger  and  more  usefel. 

“A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves  Nine.” — So  it  is  about  a  clay 
plant,  a  bolt  tightened  at  the  right  time  may  save  a  seri¬ 
ous  breakdown,  causing  loss  of  time  and  money.  How 
often  would  this  be  avoided  if  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  had  the  right  tool  within  reach  when  wanted.  How 
often  are  these  little,  but  very  important  details  neglec¬ 
ted  because  the  necessary  tool  is  not  convenient,  or  has 
been  mislaid,  and  how  much  time  is  lost  in  consequence. 
Avoid  all  this  by  carrying  in  your  pocket  the  C.  W. 
Pocket  Kit.  You  will  find  use  for  it  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

One  Tool  Does  Not  Interfere  With  the  Free  Use  of 
Another.  Each  One  Works  Independently. 


(I  Great  Premium  oner. 


This  POCKET  KIT,  which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  $1.50. 


Or  we  will  mail  this  POCKET 
BUT  and  The  Ceay-Worker 
for  One  Year  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for 


THE  C.  W.  Pocket  Kit  is  built  for  practical  use,  and  is  not: 
filled  with  knickknacks  or  flimsy  makeshifts  as  is  the  case  with  or¬ 
dinary  combination  knives.  Instead  it  is  a  practical,  efficient: 
combination.  Its  workmanship  is  first-class.  All  rivets  are  coun¬ 
tersunk.  The  temper  is  drawn  in  Screw  Driver,  and  Point  of  Awl 
to  prevent  either  from  breaking.  It  is  no  more  clumsy  or  awkward 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  than  an  ordinary  three-bladed  knife.  The 
blades  are  made  of  the  best  85  carbon  cutlers  steel,  and  tempered  to 
withstand  hard  usage. 

The  Pliers  and  Wire  Cutters  are  Drop- Forged  TOOL  steel  (not 
steel  castings),  and  tempered  especially  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  in  handling  and  cutting  fence 
wire,  baling  and  binding  wire,  harness  rivets,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  will  be  found  indispensable  for  making 
various  sized  holes  in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

The  Leather  Punch  acts  as  a  wedging  awl  or  marlin  spike  When 
Turned  To  The  Left;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Lacing  Beets, 
untieing  knots,  etc.  Besides  being  a  perfect  leather  punch  and 
swedging  awl,  this  tool  is  a  perfect  screw  bit,  making  a  tapering 
hole  in  wood  for  various  sized  screws  When  Turned  to  the  Right. 

The  Screw  Bit  and  Screw  Driver  features  of  this  knife  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation. 

The  Lace  Hook  and  Hoof  Hook  formed  on  end  of  plier  handle 
will  be  found  convenient  in  many  ways. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  me  THE  CLAY- WORKER  POCKET  KIT 
and  enter  my  subscription  for  THE  CLAY-WORKER  to  be  sent  to- 
the  address  below  regularly,  until  ordered  changed  or  discontinued,. 

beginning  with  the . issue.  Enclosed  find  $ . 

Name . . . . 

(  •  ' 

Postoffice. ..  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..  •  ..  .  ..  .  .  #_  .voo 
Street  and  Number.  . . 


County 


o  o  *» 


.  .  State  . 


•  •oo#o®o«OoO- 
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BRICK  MACHINES 


The  Duke 
The  Monarch 
The  Quaker 


Mold  Sanders 

Disintegrators 


and  Barrows 


Crushers 


At  the  midsummer 
season,  when  you  are 
unexpectedly  in  need  of 
something,  wire  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  for  quotations;  we  will 


EXTRA 


wire 


HEAVY 


Hoists 

Molds 

Trucks 


ROLLER  BEARING  BRICK  BARROW 


DETAIL  OF 
END  ROLLER 
BEARING 


BURNT  BRICK  BARROW 


equipped  with  the  celebrated 
Wellington  Bnd  Roller  Bearings 
(at  each  end  of  axle.) 


Pugmills 

Cars 


STEEL  SLAT  BARROW 


reply  and  serve  you  quick. 


SPRING  BRICK  BARROW 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  rood  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay-Worker  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50 


$4.10 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 


3.75 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.50 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Motor  . 3.00 

Pearson’s  .  1.50 


5.00 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value . $8.00 


CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Outing .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 


Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Dealers’  Record .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan  .  1.50 


Value . $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Collier’s .  5.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


Value . $10.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker .  1.00 

Cement-Concrete  Age .  1.50 


Value . $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Popular  Electricity  and 
World’s  Advance .  1.50 


Value . $8.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion. .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


Value . $8.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$7.85 


3.25 


8.50 


2.75 


3.70 


5.35 


6.00 


5.30 
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CLAY-WORKER 

Lippincott’s . . 

Metropolitan . 


OUR  PRICE 

$2.00 

3.00 

1.50  $4.25 


CLAY-WORKER 

St.  Nicholas . . 

Travel . 


OUR  PRICE 

$2.00 

3.00 

3.00  $6.25 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  . 5.00  7.35 


Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50  3.75 


Value . $5.00 


CLAY-WORKER 
Scientific  American. 
Metropolitan . 


$2.00 

3.00 

1.50 


5.00 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


Value . $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 

• 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly . 5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 


4.35 


3.75 


3.75 


9.75 


Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.50 

Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Value . $6.00 


3.95 


3.65 


5.95 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Independent .  3.00 

American  Boy .  1.00  4.50 

Value . $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 

American .  1.50  5  30 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Dealers’ Record .  1.00  3.15 

Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50  3.70 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Dealers’  Record .  1.00  _  __ 

_  l/v 

Value . $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  7.00 

Value . $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

-*  • 

I  enclose  $... . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . . . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

R.ecord  of  Durability. 


A  BricK  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  BricK  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor- 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  "Prices . 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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Endurance  the  Crowning  Quality 

The  “JVeW  HaVen 99  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  is  the  Strongest 
Soft  Clay  Bricit  Machine  in  the  World. 

It  is  adapted  to  work  any  clay  and  is  suitable  for  any  yard,  large  or  small,  that 
uses  steam  for  motive  power.  The  brick  made  on  it  are  solid  and  square,  having 
smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  corners.  For  Quantity  and  Quality  of  production  we 
challenge  comparison  with  any  machine  built.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  really 
limited  only  to  the  facilities  for  handling  the  brick  as  they  are  made. 


“New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  estimates  for  complete  plant  or  any  portion  of 
one.  We  can  furnish  machinery  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  construction  for 
soft  mud  plants  of  any  capacity  at  reasonable  prices.  Shafting,  hangers,  bearings, 
pulleys,  gearing  and  machine  work  of  all  description. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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GRANULATORS 

Too  many  plants  are  running-  without  Granulators,  but  it  isn’t  our  fault.  We 
have  them  in  larg-e,  small  and  medium  sizes,  spur  and  bevel  g-eared  drives,  pushing 
and  pulling-  patterns.  A  Granulator  to  suit  every  plant.  Something  into  which  you 
may.  dump  a  carload  of  clay,  and  from  which  you  may  get  a  uniform  delivery  with 
large  lumps  reduced  to  a  size  which  the  machine  ahead  can  handle. 


THE  BREWER  NO.  17 


is  a  spur-geared  pushing  granulator  of  the  large  size.  It  weighs  18,000  pounds. 
The  tub  is  12  feet  long.  The  granulating  shaft  is  10  in.  diameter.  The  knives 
(48  of  them)  are  forged  from  hard,  high-carbon  steel,  and  each  one  is  independently 
adjustable  for  pitch.  The  back  thrust  bearing  is  of  the  grooved  marine  pattern. 
The  main  gears  are  8-in.  face,  semi-steel.  It  is  big  and  strong  enough  for  anybody. 
The  smaller  sizes  range  down  in  weight  to  5,000  pounds. 

See  our  catalog  for  details  and  specifications. 

It  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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Steele  Single  Geared  Machines 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


STEELE’S  END  AND  SIDE-CUT  CUTTING  TABLES. 


No.  4.  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

We  have  persistently  advocated  single  geared  machines  for  years.  Others  are  now 
coming  to  it.  The  record  of  our  No.  4  has  had  no  small  influence  in  this.  jVIain  gear 
must  be  large  however  to  get  the  leverage. 

For  instance,  one  of  our  customers  using  one  of  our  No.  4  Machines  with  Pug  Mill,  Dis¬ 
integrator,  Hoisting  Drum,  etc.,  and  using  our  system  of  air  drying,  has  made  the  third 
year  12  million  brick  with  a  total  repair  expense  of  about  two  cents  a  thousand, 

We  build  the  only  End  Cutter  that  will  cut  straight  and  on  edge. 


Mem  ion  The  Clay -Worker. 
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An  experience  of  over  20  years  is  back  of 
BONNOT  Machinery.  There  is  no  charge 
for  that — but  you  get  the  benefit  of  it. 


We  build  Auger  Brick  Machines  in  capacity  from  20,000  to  125,000  daily  output; 
combined  Pug  Mills  and  Brick  Machines  of  the  same  capacity,  automatic  cutting 
tables  having  decided  advantages.  Also  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Represses,  Screens,  Etc. 


CUTS  BRICK  WITHIN  18  INCHES  OF  DIE.  CAPACITY  10,000  BRICK  PER  HOUR. 

NO  FRICTION  OR  OTHER  AGGRAVATIONS. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCH Y,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


CANTON,  OHIO 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  Face  Brick 

This  Rotary  Cutter  has 


TWO  DECIDED  ADVANTAGES. 

FIRST: — It  cuts  brick  within  30  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die  so  that  there  is  no 
long  bar  of  clay  to  push  and  swell  your  column  or  spoil  the  shape. 

SECOND: — The  center  fastening  for  cutting  wire  is  so  placed  as  to  give  a  shearing 
cut  entirely  through  the  column  and  not  finish  with  a  straight  or  vertical  cut  as  some 
rotary  cutters  do. 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 
Especially  adapted  for  making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Get  our  No.  20  Catalogue,  just  issued,  describing  a  full  line  of  Brick 
Machinery. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic 
Cutting  Tables,  Repress,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators, 
Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg.,  CANTON  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


See  ad  on  page  487. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
fnd  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
tor  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 

We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13 %  in.  by  1%  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 

Vs' 

Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let’us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


This  machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  three  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 
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Main  Street,  from  Navarre  to  Foote  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Brick  paving  filled  with  Barrett's  Paving  Pitch 


Some  Things  Impossible  With  Pitch 


§mm 


A  crack  is  impossible  in  a  brick  pavement  where  the  joints  are  sealed  with 
Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch,  for  no  fracture  will  be  carried  beyond  the  adjacent 
joint. 

A  bulge  is  impossible  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  because  “every  joint  is  an 
expansion  joint.’’ 

Slipperiness  is  impossible  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  because  the  pitch  in  the 
joints  wears  down  a  quarter  inch  giving  grooves  for  foothold. 

Undermining  is  impossible  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  because  not  only  is 
pitch  waterproof,  but  it  is  so  plastic  that  it  automatically  maintains  a  per¬ 
fect  protective  seal. 

Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  will  stay  in  the  joints  of  a  pavement  for  thirty  years  without  the  slightest  chemical 
or  physical  alteration  and  without  renewal  or  repairs.  It  is  plastic,  cheap,  easy  to  apply  and  durable. 

Drop  a  line  to  our  nearest  office  for  our  booklet  on  paving  pitch. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 

Seattle 


New  York 


Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 


Birmingham 


n 
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Has  stood  for  aO 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans  are  being  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost  of 
upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 
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We  also  manu¬ 
facture  a  complete 
line  of 

Boilers,  Ungines, 
Feed  Water 
Heaters, 
Tanks, 

Air  Receivers 
and  other  power 
plant  equipment. 


Send  for  'Bulletins . 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkbb. 
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For  compactness,  strength  and  general  ability,  this  machine  can  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  single  machine.  It  is  very  heavily  built  throughout,  and  if  a  com¬ 
bined  machine  is  not  desired,  your  very  best  consideration  is  due  this  most  excellent 
machine.  The  gears  are  all  cut  steel  and  run  in  oil.  Can  be  furnished  for  either 
brick  or  hollow  ware,  and  give  the  best  possible  service  in  well  prepared  clay.  If 
you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFaIl  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkkk. 
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The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFaII  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Automatic  Table  for  Multiple  Cutting  of  Hollow  Ware 


Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table 

The  Table  that  is  rapidly  becoming-  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  brick  table  made.  It  gives  an  absolute  down  cut,  and  a  fine  quality  of 
ware,  with  the  least  worry  and  expense.  If  you  need  a  good  brick  table,  ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  this  one. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


November,  1913 


Vol.  LX,  No.  5 


The  Heavy  No.  1  Clay  Disintegrator 


READ  THIS:— This 
particular  disintegrator  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  much  the  best  one 
that  is  built,  as  we  intend  it 
for  a  large  capacity  and  to 
stand  up  to  severe  work  for 
years.  Both  rolls  are  chilled. 

The  journals  are  io  inches  in 
length.  The  small  roll  has  a 
heavy  balance  wheel.  Note  its 
massive  construction.  There 
is  a  weighted  scraper  so  hung 
that  it  automatically  cleans 
the  large  roll.  All  bearings 
equipped  with  ring  oiling  box¬ 
es,  relief  springs.  Ca¬ 
pacity  25,000  to  50,000  brick 
per  day,  according  to  speed 
at  which  it  is  run. 

For  catalogue  and  any  further  information,  address 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LAKEWOOD  LINE  CARS” 

For  All  Industries. 

Dump  Cars,  Dryer  Cars  and  IkacK  Cars 

LAKEWOOD 
TWO-WAY  DUMP  CAR. 

Advantages  of  Dumping  Mechanism. 


Lakewood  Two-Way  Dump  Car — No.  241 — 
Partly  Tilted  for  Loading 


The  dumping  mechanism  is  located  at  one 
end  of  the  car  only,  the  malleable  lugs  or  locks 
working  independent  of  each  other,  prevents 
the  body  dumping  the  wrong  side  and  allows 
the  body  to  be  partly  tilted  and  locked  in  this 
position.  This  is  an  advantage  where  the  cars 
are  loaded  by  hand. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

555  W.  Quincy  St.,  Chicago  1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York  1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  A.  D.  Masson,  30  Nicholas  St.,  Quebec 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Page  £93 


BUYERS’  READY  REFERENCE  LIST 

Pages  611,  613,  615  and*6!6 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
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FREIGHT  RATES  ON  BRICK 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  AT  PRESENT  AND  CHANGES  AND 
ADVANCES  PROPOSED  BY  THE  RAILROADS. 

Schedules  of  rates  from  and  to  any  set  of  points  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Lent  Traffic  Company ,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Every  brick  shipper  should  have  this  information  for  his 
guidance  and  protection. 

Know  your  own  rates;  what  they  are  likely  to  be,  and 
what  your  competitor  pays.  Write  the  LENT  TRAFFIC 
COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  stating  your  wants. 


RATES  SUPPLIED  AT  NOMINAL  COST. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Lowering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 

ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 


MUELLER  BROS. 


1436  MacKlind  Aye.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks) 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Better  install  a  Bonnot  Equipment  now 
— you  will  eventually — and  thereby  for¬ 
get  your  machinery  troubles  for  good 

We  make  a  full  line  of  machines  for  the  stiff  mud  process — Brick 
Machines,  both  auger  and  combined;  Pug  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  Automatic  and  Hand  Cutters,  Represses,  Screens,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Pug  Mill  Feeders,  etc.  All  are  built  of  standard  parts, 
and  all  parts  are  readily  accessible. 

Constant,  Satisfactory  Service  and  Maximum  Capacity 


No.  17  Hollow- Ware  Machine 


A  specimen  of  the  best  to  be  had  in  modern  construction  and 
painstaking  design;  of  superior  materials;  all  wearing  parts  easily 
accessible. 


See  Catalog  No.  20  for  Details. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  823  Higgins  Bldg.,  CANTON  OHIO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

R.  O.  BIRCHY,  1020  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 

f  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

fWe  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus. 

f  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

If  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

|  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

^  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

S/WIING  7VYOINEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  145- C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  217-E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MEG.  GO 


Dept.  D 


1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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The  Rodgers  Unit-Control  Dryer 


(Patent  applied  for) 

The  first  announcement  of  the  latest  type  of  Rodgers  Dryer. 

An  entirely  new  application  of  principle  in  Waste  Heat  Dryer  Construction. 

Pronounced  by  Clay  Manufacturers  and  Engineers,  who  have  seen  it  in  oper¬ 
ation,  as  the  most  successful  dryer  designed  for  the  drying  of  Clay  Products  in  the 
past  20  years,  and  the  dryer  that  will  be  universally  used  in  the  future. 

Each  tunnel,  or  compartment,  is  operated  as  a  UNIT,  and  the  tempering,  dry¬ 
ing  and  cooling  is  done  without  moving  the  product. 

Each  compartment  is  absolutely  under  control,  at  all 
times,as  to  temperature .  Volume  and  Velocity  of  air  and  can 
be  instantly  changed  to  suit  conditions . 

The  operating  device  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  simplest  ever  put  in  a 
dryer. 

Temperature,  volume  and  velocity  of  air  is  controlled  from  a  central  station. 

An  Absolutely  Successful  Tender  Clay  Dryer 

Fireproofing.  Tile,  Brick,  etc.,  can  be  dried  without  checking. 

Every  cubic  foot  of  air  carries  out  its  quota  of  moisture. 

it  is  the  only  dryer  so  designed  as  to  permit  the  making  of  practical  and  sci¬ 
entific  tests  of  the  product. 

NOTE: 

Although  several  of  these  dryers  have  been  sold,  no  catalogue  has  been  issued.  Mr.  Rodgers  will 
call  personally  and  explain  fully  the  merits  of  the  Dryer  to  those  interested. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

North  I  a.Salle  Street  U1ICAUU 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

Office  and  WorRs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Mcllroy  Belting  Co.,  The 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marlon  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Eire) 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving) 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marlon  Brick  Works. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murpliysboro  Paving  Brick  Co: 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Loaders. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Recntter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfrtd. 

Cable  Conveyors. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hesslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 


Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dampers. 
(See  Supplies.) 


Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H, 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  613.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


CUT 

GEARING. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


ANDERSON,  IND. 


Still  in  the  Lead 


and 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Mention  The  Clat- Worker. 
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Dryer  Can. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  tc  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Frsese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 


Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 
Dynamite. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-  Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Eocomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers, 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 
American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  ( Paving) . 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co.. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


(  Continued  on  page  615.) 


The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

The  Pioneer  Machinery  Folks  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Some  Plants  We  Have  Installed 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Mecca,  Ind. 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  White  Hall,  Ill. 
Lehigh  Clay  Product  Co.,  Lehigh,  la. 

The  Denny  Renton  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  Pipe  Co.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Henry  Stevens  Sons  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
Shawmut  Clay  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

Ohio  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robinson  Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Swansea,  Ont., 
Can. 

The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Toronto,  Can. 

British  Columbia  Clay  Products  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

Capitol  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Send  for  catalog. 


“Pioneer  Machinery  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  best, 

And  Used  in  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  it  stands  every  test; 

Durable,  high-class,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  true, 

It  does  for  its  users  what 
others  can't  do." 


“We  would  build  better. 
But  we  can't. 

“We  could  build  cheaper, 
But  we  won't." 


>/a  r-i.  established-i s<32*  . . r0. 

‘APLIN-RICE-CLERKIN^ 
^kron,ohio-u.s.a* 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and  a 

THEW  SHOVEL 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


For  many  years  we  have  been  furnishing  full  circle  swing  steam  shovels  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  this  held  and  have  created  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  shovel.  We  have  studied  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  and  have  designed  shovels  to  meet  these  requirements.  We  offer 
today  a  complete  line  of  shovels  for  this  purpose,  machines  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
standard  of  excellence. 

THEW  Shovels  are  not  like  others.  They  possess  features  of  design  not  found  in 
other  shovels,  features  that  are  valuable  as  to  convenience  and  economy  of  operation. 
Several  hundred  are  now  operating  in  brickyards  and  every  one  is  giving  satisfaction. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OWNER  OF  A  THEW  SHOVEL  ANYWHERE 


Type  O  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STANDARD  SIZE.S 

Type 
Type 
Type 
Type 
Type 
Type 

The  above  rated  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation  and  may 
be  doubled  by  using  a  hreman  and  extra  laborer  on  ground. 


0,  18  Tons,  5/8  yard 

A-l,  24  Tons,  y%  yard 

1,  32  Tons,  lys  yard 

2,  35  Tons,  %  yard 

3,  40  Tons,  1%  yard 

4,  55  Tons,  yard 


dipper;  capacity  100  M 
dipper;  capacity  150  M 
dipper;  capacity  200  M 
dipper;  capacity  125  M 
dipper;  capacity  250  M 
dipper;  capacity  200  M 


brick  for  ordinary  clays, 
brick  for  ordinary  clays, 
brick  for  ordinary  clays, 
brick  for  ordinary  shales, 
brick  for  ordinary  clays, 
brick  for  difficult  shales. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Hollow  Partition  Tile. 
Evens  &  Howard,  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R 

Insurance. 

Campbell  &  Randall. 

Jacks. 

<See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

<See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Knives. 

<See  Supplies.) 

Docomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Manganese. 

<See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Powder. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
ei  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  El 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Bails  and  Bailway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Becording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

The*Best  and  Most  Practical 
and  for  jilt  Capacities . 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Bldg.,  Si.  Louis,  filo. 

Lieber’s  Code.  Long  Distance 

Cable  Address,  ’Phone 

GRATH,  St.  Louis.  Bell,  Main  235. 
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Devolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Devolving  Steam  Shovels. 
The  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Bock  Crashers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Booling  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Bope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Botary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 
Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Duriap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Slips. 

Corundum  Products  Co. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Auto  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisnolm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Becorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 
Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


402  Buhrer  Fans  are 
working  Buhrer  Kilns 
and  Dryers  with  a  total 
annual  output  of  about 
1695  Million  Bricks  and 
Tiles. 


Write  for 

more  information  to 


The  BUHRER  KILN  I 

and  DRYER . 

with  FAN  DRAUGHT 

already  in  operation  throughout  Europe  and  in  South  India  and 
Africa,  yields  far  the  greatest  output  in  first-class  goods,  such  as  all 
kinds  of  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Lime  and  Cement,  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time,  with  great  economy  of  fuel,  the  waste  heat  being  used  either 
for  drying  or  foreheating. 

FAN  FOR  HOFFMANN  KIRN. 

Barnstone,  near  Nottingham,  October  14th,  1912. 

Mr.  Jacob  Buhrer,  Constance,  Germany: 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.,  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  Fan  which  has 
now  been  working  for  about  six  months;  at  top  speed  of  240  revolutions  per  minute,  we  get 
3 in.  water  gauge  and  burn  two  chambers  easily  in  24  hours. 

Coal  consumption  has  been  slightly  lowered  and  is  now  about  18%  of  clinker  produced.  j 
The  quality  of  the  clinker  has  also  been  improved. 

With  kind  regards,  we  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Per  Pro.  THE  BARNSTONE  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Signed)  J.  Ward,  Manager. 


JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU,  at  Constance,  Germany 
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If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 


and  let  ns  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


Our  Machines 


are 


BUSINESS 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 

COME 

If  not — DON’T 


STEVENSON’S 


WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Presses  Going 
Like  Hot  Cakes 

Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 

and 

NEVER  WERE 


Our  Presses 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 


Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  “from  Missouri”? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 

and 

We’ll  Show  You 


Here— YOU— LISTEN 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  rood  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.10 


Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 


3.75 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.50 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Motor  .  3.00 

Pearson’s  .  1.50 


5.00 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value .  $8.00 


CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Outing .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 


Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . .  $2.00 

Dealers’  Record .  1.00 

Cosmopolitan  .  1.50 


Value . $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Collier’s .  5.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


Value . $10.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker .  1.00 

Cement-Concrete  Age .  1.50 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Everybody’s .  1.50 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Popular  Electricity  and 
World’s  Advance .  1.50 


Value . $8.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion. .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


V  alue , 


$8.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$7.85 


3.25 


8.50 


2.75 


3.70 


5.35 


6.00 


5.30 


^jT fhe: 
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5.00 


4.35 


OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Lippincott’s .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50  $4.25 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00  7.35 

Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Pearson’s .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50  3.75 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Metropolitan .  1.50 

Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Roads .  2.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Value . $7.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator .  1-50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50  3.75 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Leslie’s  Weekly .  5.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00  9.75 

Value . $12.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Cosmopolitan .  1.50  3.95 

Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1-50 

American .  1.50  3.65 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00  5.95 

Value . $6.00 


3.75 


OUR  PRICK 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

Travel .  3.00  $6.25 

Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Independent .  3.00 

American  Boy .  1.00  4.50 

Value . $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion...  1.50 

American . . .  1.50  5.30 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Everybody’s .  1.50 

Dealers’ Record .  1.00  3.15 

Value . $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator .  1.50 

Everybody’s . 1.50  3.70 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Dealers’  Record .  1.00  ^  qq 

Value . $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00  7.00 

Value . $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  Just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 


I  enclose  $. 


Name 


Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State. 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR.  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brotfierfiood  ol  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  Ottlo 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Yitrltied  Shale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

1  ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

*  Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

1  Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut-Lug  Block. 

1  ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 

'abK?ldino  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  • 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 

— — - ■ — - —  ■■  " 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

PROMENADE  TILE  I 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAM1C  COMPANY,  1 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

IQGflVOY  VITRIFIED  BRICE  GOPIPflNY } 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1 

“McAVOY  BLOCK”  | 

Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAYING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


TheDeckman-Du 

CLEVELA 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 
500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 

hbhhhhhhhhbbbbhbhih 
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Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

“WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?” 


IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


G.  C.  Obthwein,  Pres. 

W-  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man. 


L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

See.  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURQ,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
tin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
r»,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 

ipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 


The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Blooafleld,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVERS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block* 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVINGTON  BRICK  CO, 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 

Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


STEEL  Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen- 
CROSS-HEAD.  sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 

are  ample,  those  in  the  cross-head  being  babbitted  where  working 
against  the  steel  guides. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 


Fifty=Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


()2 


ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 


For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire=Clay  Shapes 


KEYSTONE  NUflBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 
iy2  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 
as  20  inches. 

Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=NickeI  Steel. 


Mention  The  Cl  ay- Worker. 
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Maybe  Y  ou’d  Have 
Merrier  Christmas 

if  you  had  The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier 
installed  at  your  plant.  Because  then  your  clay  would 
be  getting  the  kind  of  drying  it  requires  to  bring  the 
brick  out  in  the  most  satisfactory  possible  condition. 

Our  guaranty  makes  that  a  certainty . 


Why  let  “IF”  stand  between  you  and  the 
drying  your  clay  needs ?  Why  not  let  The 
Standard  Drier  help  to  make  1914a  happy 
and  prosperous  year  for  you?  Write  for  the 
catalog.  Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln 
Co.,  1547  McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkkb. 


Vol.  LX. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  DECEMBER,  1913. 


No.  6 


Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Wobkeb. 

THE  BIGGEST  TERRA  COTTA  JOB  IN  THE  WEST. 


How  the  Modern  Sky-Scrapers  Are  Beautified  by  the  Clay- 

workers'  Art. 


IN  CHICAGO,  where  nearly  everything  is  big,  the  biggest 
terra  cotta  job  in  the  West,  and  the  second  largest  in  the 
country,  is  just  undergoing  the  finishing  touches.  When 
they  are  completed  the  fine  new  home  of  the  largest  bank  in 
the  West,  and  the  second  largest  in  the  country,  will  be  almost 
ready  to  receive  its  owners  and  rightful  occupants  and  their 
tenants;  also  more  currency, 
more  securities,  and  more  of 
all  that  goes  to  make  up 
wealth,  tangible  and  intan¬ 
gible,  than  any  other  bank¬ 
ing  establishment  outside  of 
New  York  City. 

For  the  biggest  terra 
cotta  job  in  the  West  is 
adorning  the  new  Conti¬ 
nental  and  Commercial  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  eigh¬ 
teen  stories  high,  and  cover¬ 
ing  a  big  square  block,  from 
LaSalle  street  clear  through 
to  Fifth  avenue  and  from 
Quincy  street  north  to 
Adams — the  biggest  single, 
solid  business  building 
(speaking  in  terms  of  area 
rather  than  altitude)  in  Chi¬ 
cago  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
wide  world. 

It  happened  that  the  big¬ 
gest  terra  cotta  job  in  the 
West,  when  all  the  bids 
were  in,  fell  to  the  North¬ 
western  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany.  Those  of  The  Clay- 
Workers’  many  readers  who 
did  not  already  know  Presi¬ 
dent  Fritz  Wagner,  of  the 
Northwestern,  must  have 
got  almost  well  acquainted 
with  him  from  the  article  in 
the  August  Clay-Worker, 
and  it  suffices  here  to  say 
that  this  was  simply  another 


of  the  “big  things”  that  Mr.  Wagner  is  always  “pulling  off.” 
It  just  happened  to  be  something  bigger  than  usual,  that  was 
all — something  a  little  bigger  than  anything  else  of  its  kind, 
except  one — the  Woolworth  Building,  in  New  York  City.  Hav¬ 
ing  secured  the  biggest  terra  cotta  job  in  the  West,  President 
Wagner,  with  his  able  staff  of  artists  and  artisans,  set  about 
to  make  it  also  the  best  terra  cotta  job  in  the  world.  People 
already  are  beginning  to  stretch  their  necks  upward  and  up¬ 
ward  from  course  to  course,  as  their  admiring  gaze  leads 
from  detail  to  detail  of  the  exquisite  terra  cotta  work.  And 
the  thought  that  strikes  the  observer  even  now,  and  that  will 
be  still  more  compelling  when  the  last  scaffolding  is  removed 

and  the  building  stands 
forth  in  all  its  grandeur,  is 
not  “There  stands  200,000 
superficial  feet  of  terra  cot¬ 
ta,  but  simply,  “What  a 
beautiful  building!” 

The  knowing  ones  who 
have  not  been  informed  may 
guess  a  time  or  two  at  where 
the  stone  work  ends  and  the 
terra  cotta  work  begins.  All 
of  the  ornamental  work  and 
all  of  the  exterior  above  the 
fourth  story  is  of  terra  cotta, 
as  are  the  great  artistic 
bands,  the  magnificent  cor¬ 
nice  that  crowns  the  build¬ 
ing  round  about,  and  the 
hundreds  of  medallions 
above  and  below  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  floors  devoted  to 
offices.  The  pictures  which 
The  Clay-Worker  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing 
through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Northwestern  Terra  Cotta 
Company,  however,  tell  of 
the  beauties  of  the  building 
itself,  and  of  the  wealth  of 
detail  making  up  the  great 
composite  of  architectural 
beauty,  better  than  could 
many  words. 

The  Thomas  Moulding 
Company,  however,  is  an¬ 
other  representative  of  the 
clay  products  fraternity 
which  has  more  than  a  pas- 


One  of  the  Decorative  Details  of  the  Conway  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Designed  by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
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sive  interest  and  sense  of  pride  in  the  fine  new  finan¬ 
cial  structure.  The  broad  court  of  the  building  will  catch 
and  reflect  the  daylight  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands 
who  soon  will  occupy  the  building  daily,  because  the 
walls  are  made  light  and  shining  with  the  Tiffany  enamel 
brick — something  over  200,000  of  them  being  required  for  this 
part  of  the  work. 

In  a  way  a  good  bit  of  romance  is  interwoven  with  the 
new  building,  which  is  destined  to  be  not  only  another  great 
monument  to  the  builders’  skill  and  the  clayworkers’  art,  but 
a  lasting  memorial  to  the  man  who  is  really  building  it — one 


of  Chicago,  and  probably  of  the  West.  It  might  be  difficult  t< 
put  one’s  finger  upon  any  one  incident  in  his  career  of  achieve 
ment  and  say,  “Here  was  a  brilliant  master  stroke.”  Prob 
ably  no  newspaper  copy-reader  or  reporter  ever  has  accuset 
him  of  executing  a  “coup.”  And  yet  the  marvelous  advanci 
of  ten  years  in  the  financial  world  proves  him  a  constructs 
genius. 

Seven  years  ago  there  stood  on  the  site  of  the  new  banl 
and  office  building  an  old  bank  and  office  building — the  oh 
Continental  National  Bank  building,  a  red  brick  affair  o 
elderly  type.  It  housed  many  Board  of  Trade  operators,  th< 


Upper  Portion  of  the  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  Which  is  Faced  With 
White  Enameled  Terra  Cotta  from  the  Kilns  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company. 


■of  Chicago’s  great  men  of  to-day,  of  a  newer  and  a  younger 
generation  than  those  whose  names  were  household  words 
with  the  real  Chicagoans  of  a  few  years  ago.  In  a  very  large 
degree  and  in  a  very  substantial  way  this  building  represents 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  George  M.  Reynolds,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  and 
of  the  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
One  might  almost  say  (to  carry  on  the  figure)  that  he  had 
actually  built  his  bank's  new  home,  floor  by  floor,  and  steel 
column  on  column,  and  block  on  terra  cotta  block,  so  steadily 
has  he  builded  himself  and  his  bank  from  a  rather  modest, 
though  substantial  beginning,  into  the  first  financial  power 


State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  and,  upon  its  ole 
fashioned  bank  floor,  the  Continental  National  Bank,  fror 
which  it  took  its  name.  Here,  after  being  transplanted  fror 
Iowa,  Mr.  Reynolds  presided  in  genial,  simple  dignity  for  i 
few  quiet  years.  There  was  no  red  tape  about  access  to  hi 
little  office  over  on  the  Quincy  street  side.  Mr.  Reynolds  hai 
learned  his  banking  manners  out  in  the  rural  communities 
and  knew  the  value  of  democracy’s  priceless  treasure — the  01 
portunity  of  getting  everything,  including  impressions,  at  firs 
hand.  Having  finished  with  one  man,  he  would  see  the  next 
no  matter  who — always  pleasant,  always  unaffected,  always  s 
business-like  that  his  good  nature  could  not  be  imposed  upor 
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And  always  he  was  following  his  vision  with  steadfast  gaze, 
that  could  not  be  swerved  even  with  the  temptations  of  high 
political  preferment  in  his  chosen  sphere  of  activity.  What 
wonder  that  his  dreams  came  true? 

After  Mr.  Taft’s  election  in  1908  many  of  Mr.  Reynolds’ 
.good  friends,  who  were  in  a  position  to  have  consideration  at 
Washington,  began  to  talk  about  him  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  it  was  matter  of  current  rumor  (undenied, 
though  of  necessity  unconfirmed)  that  the  powers  at  Wash¬ 
ington  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  tender  of  this  important 
portfolio  to  the  genial  young  president  of  the  Continental  Na- 


tain  things.  They  must  have  agreed,  for  it  was  reported  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  would  not  accept  the  appointment  if  formally 
tendered.  Then  everybody  wondered  what  it  was  the  directors 
were  to  do  for  their  popular  president,  and  as  “everybody”  is 
bromidic  of  imagination  and  worldly  of  taste,  they  guessed 
that  it  was  a  salary  increase,  and  fabulous  yarns  floated  round 
as  to  the  enormous  annual  stipend  which  the  erstwhile  Hawk- 
eye  banker  was  to  receive. 

Then  one  day  the  consolidation  of  the  Continental  National 
and  the  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  was  announced, 
and  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had  a  thought  beyond  his 


Terra  Cotta  Grotesque,  Which  Adorns  the  Conway  Building.  Photographed  for  The  Clay- Worker  by 

the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company. 


tional.  But  great  as  the  honor  was,  Mr.  Reynolds  could  think 
■of  something  even  better  than  that.  He  had,  it  was  whis¬ 
pered,  plans  of  his  own  which  he  long  had  cherished.  More¬ 
over  his  directors,  representing  a  large  body  of  stockholders, 
were  not  anxious  to  lose  their  president,  whose  management 
was  bringing  their  bank  steadily  and  strongly  to  the  fore. 
The  directors,  it  was  reported,  expressed  their  views  and 
hopes  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Reynolds,  it  was  said,  in  turn  out¬ 
lined  something  of  his  own  plans  and  hopes  to  his  directors. 
There  were  certain  things  that  they  could  do,  and  it  was  even 
hinted  that  he  had  made  his  refusal  of  the  proffered  honor 
from  the  White  House  conditional  upon  their  doing  these  cer- 


own  personal  pocketbook,  and  that  he  had  seen  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  weakness  in  the  organization  of  the  trust  company 
which  could  be  supplemented  from  the  strength  of  his  own 
organization,  and  certain  elements  of  strength  that  would 
make  a  merger  of  the  two  institutions  a  powerful  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  financial  world.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring 
such  a  merger  about.  There  were  commercial  and  financial 
values  to  be  fixed  as  a  basis  of  changing  from  the  old  hold¬ 
ings  to  the  new,  so  that  one  group  would  not  have  the  better 
of  it.  Jealousy  and  suspicion  watched  every  move  in  this 
part  of  the  transaction  narrowly,  and  the  same  loving  pair, 
aided  by  pride  of  authorship  and  pride  of  ownership  and  pride 
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of  rank,  eyed  just  as  sourly  every  move  in  the  negotiations 
concerning  organization,  jurisdiction  of  old  officers  over  new 
functions,  and  even  the  choosing  of  the  name.  The  best  legal 
and  financial  minds  in  the  city  labored  with  this  problem,  and 
behind  them  all,  in  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  worked  George  M. 
Reynolds.  Then  the  Continental  National  Bank  moved  itself 
into  more  commodious  quarters  with  the  American  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank.  A  year  or  so  passed  and  the  public  gasped 
again.  Another  merger  had  been  wrought  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 
this  time  taking  over  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  and 
again  Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  organization  moved  to  still  larger 
spaces  in  the  great  building  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Adams 
streets. 

Here,  in  magnificent  offices,  Mr.  Reynolds  is  just  as  simple 
and  unaffected  and  “get-at-able”  (when  he  is  in  town)  as 
when  he  was  in  the  old  red  brick  “homestead.”  He  has  a 
most  discreet,  though  not  unaccommodating,  secretary,  but  he 
even  overrides  him  two  or  three  times  a  day  and  comes  out 
to  chat  over  the  rail  with  folks  who  call,  just  as  he  used  to 
out  in  Iowa. 

He  is  working  out  new  visions  now.  He  has  seen  the  su¬ 
preme  necessity  of  getting  the  nation’s  currency  system  upon 
a  basis  that  will  stand  the  sudden  financial  gusts  which  play 
the  greatest  mischief.  He  is  a  great  believer  in  the  “get-to¬ 
gether”  policy.  It  has  worked  in  banking;  he  thinks  it  ought 
to  work  in  politics  and  legislation.  He  thinks  everybody 
ought  to  give  a  little  so  that  everybody  can  get  something. 
Some  of  his  fellow-bankers  do  not  agree  with  him.  Develop¬ 
ments  will  show  who  is  right.  In  the  meantime  George  M. 
Reynolds  is  working  hard  enough  with  the  problem  to  have 
the  new  currency  bill — if  one  materializes — named  after  him. 
But  he  isn’t  thinking  of  that.  He  would  just  as  soon  have  it 
called  the  Glass-Owen  bill,  or  any  otljer  old  bill,  so  long  as  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained.  For  George  M.  Reynolds  stands  just  as 
four-square  as  his  big  new  terra  cotta  building,  and  when  he 
moves  into  it,  he  will  carry  back  to  the  old  “homestead”  site 
(enlarged  by  about  three)  not  only  the  best  part  of  the  old 
Continental’s  name,  but  all  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  and 
clear,  far  vision  that  has  built  up  his  organization  and  made 
possible  the  second  biggest  terra  cotta  job  on  earth. 

The  Conway  building,  covering  the  half-block  east  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  directly  across  Washington  street 
from  the  County  building,  is  another  of  the  Northwestern  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta  Company’s  “monuments  of  excellence.”  Standing  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Chicago  Opera  House,  it  rises  to  an  impos¬ 
ing  height  and  presents  a  wealth  of  terra  cotta  detail,  so  sim¬ 
ple  in  general  arrangement  and  design  as  not  to  violate  the 
canons  of  good  taste,  and  yet  giving  a  tone  of  distinct  individ¬ 
uality  to  this  new  skyscraper,  the  first  business  block  of  its 
size  to  be  erected  in  West  Washington  street.  SCRIP. 


French  Government  Laboratory  for  Clayworkers. — When 
by  the  act  of  March  25,  1910,  a  French  government  laboratory 
for  clayworkers  was  established  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Porcelain  Manufactory  at  Sevres,  the  clayworkers  felt 
as  if  they  had  won  a  great  victory,  as  they  had  demanded 
such  an  establishment  for  a  long  time.  According  to  the 
just  published  report  covering  the  first  year  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  from  April  1,  1910,  to  April  1,  1911,  ninety  exam¬ 
inations  of  different  clays  and  glazes  have  been  made,  and 
in  fifty-nine  cases  a  method  has  been  given  as  to  the  proper 
method  for  overcoming  the  trouble  which  the  clayworkers 
encountered  in  their  manufacturing  of  clay  products.  In 
the  examination  of  raw  materials,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  laboratory  to  give  as  near  as  possible  the  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  the  examined  material  with  a  view  of  probably 
manufacturing  the  same  in  clay  products,  and  also  to  in¬ 
form  the  manufacturers  of  the  discovery  and  examination 
of  such  material,  so  they  could  get  in  touch  with  new  ma¬ 
terials.  In  reporting  on  methods  of  manufacturing,  the  lab¬ 
oratory  has  taken  great  pains  to  look  into  the  possible  cost 
of  operating,  and  more  practical  methods,  and  in  that  way 
one  of  the  greatest  services  has  been  rendered  to  the  na¬ 
tional  industry  of  the  clayworking  art. — Revue  de  Cera- 
mique  No.  7,  1911. 


Written  for  The  Ceav  Wcbkeb. 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  MEN  IN  THE  TRADE. 


By  William  H.  Burquest. 


HE  IS  SOME  BOOKWORM. 


WILL”  SHAKESPEARE  had  little  or  no  schooling — he 
was  not  a  college  man — a  rah!  rah!  boy — and  yet, 
notwithstanding,  he  gathered  an  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  into  that  dome  of  his,  that  was  destined  to  sway  the  en¬ 
tire  world  of  art  and  letters.  Schools  cannot  make  a  man 
think  if  he  lacks  the  capacity  to  think. 

This  thought  is  apt  to  strike  one  forcibly  when  one  con¬ 
templates  the  remarkable  biographical  history  of  a  live  Chi¬ 
cago  gentleman  of  brickdom  who  went  to  school  but  two 


Edward  K.  Cormack. 


years  in  his  life,  and  yet  to-day  is  the  possessor  of  a  private 
library  of  2,500  volumes.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  ag¬ 
gressive  and  progressive  individualism— the  sort  that  gets  to 
the  top  in  spite  of  any  and  all  obstacles.  This  admirable  spe¬ 
cies  of  individualism  is  wrapped  up  in  Edward  K.  Cormack, 
vice  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  and  Cement  Company, 
of  Chicago,  a  firm  which  represents  many  lime,  cement  and 
brick  plants  throughout  the  country. 

Cormack  is  an  interesting  man.  His  one  chief  hobby  is 
books,  books,  books.  His  specialty  is  scientific  and  historical 
works.  During  his  leisure  hours  he  loves  to  enter  into  the  se¬ 
clusion  of  his  library  and  commune  with  the  master  minds  of 
the  ages.  Cormack  delights  to  take  little  excursions  inta 
bookland.  Picking  some  absorbing  historical  volume  from  a 
shelf,  he  finds  himself  journeying  into  the  romantic  past— he 
travels  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  long  before  the  pyramids 


3~he: 

of  Egypt  were  built;  down  through  the  troubled  times  of  Chal¬ 
dea’s  grandeur  and  Assyria’s  magnificence;  of  Babylonia’s 
wealth  and  luxury;  of  Grecian  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  culture  and  refinement;  of  French  elegance  and 
British  power;  of  American  patriotism  and  religious  freedom, 
to  the  dawn  of  yesterday.  In  bookland,  Cormack  sees  Napo¬ 
leon  fight  Waterloo  again.  He  sees  Bismarck  looming  up — a 
gruff,  overbearing  pugilist  in  the  diplomatic  ring,  laughing 
with  grim  disdain  at  France. 

On  other  occasions  Mr.  Cormack  selects  a  volume  on  some 
scientific  subject — astronomy,  for  instance.  He  may  read  a 
chapter  on  the  question,  “Is  Mars  inhabited?”  He  will  take 
note  of  the  comment  of  astronomers  regarding  the  network 
of  canals  observable  on  Mars.  The  canal  theory  is  a  very 
plausible  one,  but  Cormack  takes  no  stock  in  it.  He  claims 
that  the  network  of  straight  lines  on  Mars  is  simply  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  network  of  brick-paved  streets.  If  Mr. 
Cormack’s  theory  is  correct,  then  it  is  within  the  realm  of 
reason  to  predict  that  the  future  paving  brick  dealers  of  the 
year  2000  will  be  shipping  brick  to  Mars  via  the  hydroplane 
route! 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Cormack  should  espouse  this 
theory,  considering  the  fact  that  he  has  ever  been  a  loyal  and 
■strenuous  booster  of  brick  in  road  building.  He  should  be 
keartily.  commended  for  intimating  that  the  people  of  Mars 
have  the  good  sense  and  taste  to  use  paving  brick  for  street 
material.  In  recent  years  Cormack  has  been  strongly  instru¬ 
mental  in  promoting  the  selection  of  paving  brick  for  streets 
in  Chicago  and  other  places  in  the  West. 

Cormack  was  born  in  the  land  o’  Bonnie  Annie  Laurie,  in 
the  town  of  Wick  and  in  the  county  of  Caithness.  It  was  in 
the  year  1869.  In  1891  he  came  to  Chicago,  full  of  hustle  and 
ambition.  He  secured  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale 
Louse,  and  then  later  he  went  to  work  for  the  Hammond 
Packing  Company  as  a  cashier,  a  position  he  held  for  eight 
years,  after  which  he  journeyed  to  Oregon,  where  he  em¬ 
barked  in  the  wheat  business  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In 
1905  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  opened  the  brick  department 
-of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  and  Cement  Company.  His  first  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  firm  was  that  of  bookkeeper,  then  cashier,  and 
finally  the  vice  presidential  desk. 

Cormack  is  a  Scotchman.  But  he  is  one  of  those  unusual 
Scots.  Unusual  because  you  don’t  have  to  hit  him  with  a 
■sledgehammer  to  make  him  see  a  joke.  He  sees  it  quick — 
lightning  quick.  Cormack  says  that  the  Scotch  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  closely  related  in  the  matter  of  jokes — -“A  surgical 
operation  is  necessary  to  make  them  see  a  funny  point.” 
Here,  however,  is  a  historical  joke  that  most  live  Scotchmen 
will  smile  over,  if  nothing  else.  Here  it  is: 

“They  used  to  say  in  Scotland,  God  bless  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle.” 

The  duke  was  highly  thought  of  by  thousands  of  Scots  of 
feudal  days  because  he  erected  scratching  posts  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland  so  that  Scotchmen  could  scratch  their  backs 
comfortably. 

DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Drainage  Association, 
President  Sparboe  said:  “Greater  progress  has  been  made 
in  drainage  engineering  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  work. 
The  earlier  engineering  work  was  naturally  somewhat  ex¬ 
perimental  and  not  always  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  drains  were  too  shallow  and  too  small.  This 
grew  out  of  the  thought  that  the  cost  of  deeper  and  larger 
drains  would  be  prohibitive  and  also  to  the  fact  that  no 
reliable  data  compiled  from  experience  under  local  condi¬ 
tions  could  be  had  as  to  the  needs  of  the  different  sized 
watersheds.  Partially,  at  least,  through  the  work  of  this 
association  it  has  been  possible  for  the  drainage  engineer 
to  add  to  his  own  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others 
until  drainage  engineering  practice  has  almost  become  stan¬ 
dardized.” 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS. 


BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Burning  Brick  in  Common  Up-Draft  Kilns. 


(Continued  from  October  number.) 

The  results  of  burning  bricks  in  our  up-draft  kilns  are  not 
coming  up  to  our  expectations,  and  we  certainly  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  you  would  kindly  publish  in  The  Clay-Worker  some 
approved  and  systematic  method  of  burning  bricks  in  the  com¬ 
mon  up-draft  kilns. 

I  am  aware  that  most  brick  burners  have  what  they  call 
their  secrets,  but,  after  all,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  expression 
means  only  deriving  benefit  from  their  experiences.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  are  surely  looking,  with  great  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  brickmaking  fraternity,  to  your  reply  to  above 
question. 

Water  Smoking  or  Drying  Off. 

The  here  stated  method  of  drying  off  or  water  smoking  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  dry  press  brick,  for  this  part  of  the 
brick-burning  process  is  quite  difficult  and  when  this  same 
method  is  employed  with  mud  bricks  there  surely  should  not 
be  any  attendant  difficulties  or  unsatisfactory  results.  It  gen¬ 
erally  takes  14  watches  or  7  day  and  night  shifts  to  complete 
this  process,  and  in  the  beginning  all  the  openings  in  the  plat¬ 
ting  should  be  fully  opened  up  so  as  to  have  all  the  draft  pos¬ 
sible  or  necessary.  As  the  drying  off  progresses  the  platting, 
where  the  bricks  are  thoroughly  dried  out  (gauging  from  the 
heads  toward  the  center)  should  be  gradually  closed  up  so  as 
to  cause  the  center  to  dry  out  and  the  heads  to  heat  up.  At 
this  point  the  platting  must  be  kept  tight  to  prevent  waste  of 
heat  after  heads  are  dry. 

First  24  Hours. 

First  Day  Shift — Fire  two  larger  or  three  smaller  sticks  of 
cord  wood  in  the  ash  pit  at  the  mouth  every  three  or  four 
hours  all  around,  that  is,  first  one  side  then  the  other  side; 
that  is,  alternately,  so  that  it  takes  from  three  to  four  hours 
to  make  a  round  fire;  say,  for  instance,  four  hours'  time  in 
winter  and  three  hours  in  summer. 

First  Night  Shift— Just  fire  light  enough  so  that  fire  does 
not  go  out. 

Second  24  Hours. 

Second  Day  Shift— Fire  like  first  day  shift. 

Second  Night  Shift— Fire  like  first  night  shift. 

Third  24  Hours. 

Third  Day  Shift— Fire  a  little  heavier,  say,  three  sticks 
cord  wood  every  three  hours. 

Third  Night  Shift — Fire  like  first  night  shift;  this,  of 
course,  will  be  just  a  little  heavier,  as  the  draft  in  the  kiln 
should  be  stronger  owing  to  being  heated  up. 

Fourth  24  Hours. 

Fourth  Day  Shift— Like  third  day  shift. 

Fourth  Night  Shift— Like  third  night  shift. 

Fifth  24  Hours. 

Fifth  Day  Shift — Place  sheet  irons  on  full  length  of  fire, 
three  sticks  of  cord  wood  to  a  side,  all  around;  fire  every  two 
hours,  but  before  making  new  fire  shove  old  fire  to  center. 

Fifth  Night  Shift — Keep  light  fires  on  tins  in  the  mouth 
just  so  fire  does  not  go  out. 

Sixth  24  Hours. 

Sixth  Day  Shift— Fire  the  same  as  fifth  day  shift. 

Sixth  Night  Shift— Fire  the  same  as  fifth  night  shift. 

Seventh  24  Hours. 

Seventh  Day  Shift — Fire  the  same  as  sixth  day  shift,  only 
use  eight  to  ten  sticks  to  a  fire. 

Seventh  Night  Shift — Fire  the  same  as  during  preceding 
day  and  possibly  a  little  heavier,  so  that  kiln  will  be  in  good 
shape  to  take  coal  fire  the  next  morning.  By  good  shape  is 
meant  that  there  should  not  be  any  wet  spots  in  the  kiln,  for 


if  there  should  be  any  wet  spots  then  the  kiln  is  liable  to  soot 
or  clog  up.  An^  one  who  has  had  trouble  with  a  sooted  kiln 
knows  what  serious  worry  may  be  caused  thereby. 

Of  course,  there  is  some  leeway  to  be  figured  on,  for  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  that  firing  conditions  are  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  in  hot  dry  weather  with  low  humidity  than  it  would  be 
with  a  high  humidity.  There  are  also  some  firing  differences 
in  cold  weather,  coupled  with  the  varying  degrees  of  humid¬ 
ity.  One  of  the  main  things  is:  do  not  crowd  your  water¬ 
smoking  in  the  beginning  so  that  too  much  moisture  will  be 
evaporated  and  in  turn  some  of  the  moisture  be  precipitated 
on  the  ware,  spoiling  the  color  of  the  same  and  possibly  caus¬ 
ing  “shaky”  bricks.  Another  point  worth  consideration  is: 
The  dry  brick  in  the  arches  and  bottom  store  up  some  excess 
heat  during  the  day,  which  is  utilized  at  night  time,  when  the 
firing  is  light,  and  in  this  way  the  heat  effect  is  better  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  draft  problem,  as  there  should 
at  all  times  be  velocity  enough  to  carry  off  all  the  air  and  ao 
companying  water  vapor.  This  should  be  of  proper  speed,  but 
it  is  far  better  to  have  more  than  necessary  draft  rather  than 
not  enough.  The  average  allowance  for  drying  off  bricks  in 
these  kilns  is  one  cord  of  two-year-old  hard  wood,  such  as  oak 
or  hickory.  Softer  woods  are  not  as  good,  as  they  burn  away 
too  rapidly  and  the  heat  is  liable  to  fluctuate  too  much.  How¬ 
ever,  if  soft  wood  must  be  used  it  is  well  to  figure  on  the  same 
weight  of  wood  in  either  case,  as  cord  measurement  will  not 
hold  out. 

The  main  features  in  this  method  of  drying  off  consists  in 
gradually  raising  your  fires  and  heats  on  the  day  shifts  and 
employing  lighter  fires  at  night  time  to  use  stored-up  heat 
found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  set  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE  NORTH¬ 
WEST. 


HE  DULL  SEASON  is  at  hand,  although  it 
is  hardly  as  dull  as  usual,  for  the  winter 
has  been  a  very  open  one  well  into  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  ground  had  not  frozen  up  to 
the  first  week  of  the  month — something 
very  unusual  and  encouraging  to  start  exca¬ 
vating  much  later  than  common.  The  build¬ 
ing  season  during  the  fall  has  been  somewhat  uncertain.  It 


has  been  rather  more  active  than  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and 
has  been  marked  by  a  number  of  prominent  buildings  getting 
under  way  and  promising  to  add  greatly  to  the  work  of  the 
year.  But  in  small  buildings  there  has  been  hardly  as  much 
real  good  work  as  common,  although  there  is  a  satisfactory 
volume  in  view  anticipated  to  be  started  in  the  late  winter  or 
early  spring. 

On  the  whole,  the  season  is  not  bad  at  all.  St.  Paul  has 
the  site  about  cleared  for  the  new  Merchants’  National  Bank 
building,  which  is  to  be  an  eighteen-story  building.  The  new 
St.  Paul  Union  Depot  is  also  one  of  the  projects  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  although  details  are  hard  to  complete  because  of 
the  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  the  different  interests 
represented. 

In  Minneapolis  a  four-story  arcade  building  is  to  be  erected 
to  contain  120  stores,  all  facing  upon  balconies  on  the  different 
floors,  to  be  four  in  number,  with  elevators  reaching  the  dif¬ 
ferent  floors,  and  bridges  connecting  the  sides  of  the  building. 
The  interior  of  the  arcade  will  be  of  terra  cotta,  marble  and 
glass.  The  structure  is  to  cost  from  $400,000  to  $500,000,  and 
is  to  have  foundations  to  carry  ten  stories.  This  building  is 
to  be  built  by  a  syndicate  composed  of  S.  Loeb,  of  Duluth; 
Ruben  &  Finklestein,  of  St.  Paul,  and  others.  The  latter  inter¬ 
ests  are  also  planning  the  erection  of  another  vaudeville  thea¬ 
ter  at  Fourth  street  and  Hennepin  avenue,  a  block  east  of  the 
arcade,  and  it  will  be  designed  along  German  lines.  There 
will  be  no  balconies,  but  instead  will  range  from  a  level  below 
the  floor  of  the  stage  to  the  top  toward  the  rear.  There  will 
be  tunnels  running  around  the  structure  providing  space  for 


promenading,  retiring  rooms,  children’s  playrooms  and  the? 
like.  The  exterior  and  the  interior  will  be  constructed  of 
marble  and  terra  cotta. 

The  new  Minnesota  state  prison  at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  has 
its  interior  walls  constructed  of  Sparta  salt-glazed  brick  for 
facing  and  common  brick  for  backing.  Over  750,000  brick 
were  furnished  for  the  job  by  the  Johnson,  Jackson  &  Corning 
Company,  of  St.  Paul. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Ware¬ 
house  Commission  on  the  Cashman  distance  tariff  freight 
rates  brought  a  number  of  brick  men  before  the  commission. 
They  gave  variant  testimony,  some  opposing  the  rates,  others 
being  uncertain  and  some  affirming  the  rates  to  be  all  right. 
Rufus  P.  Morton,  of  Brickton,  stated  that  the  rate  on  brick 
from  his  shipping  point  to  Minneapolis  is  increased  from  £ 
cents  to  3.4  cents,  but  is  reduced  to  local  points  on  the  Great 
Northern,  making  the  net  result  to  his  business  an  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Charles  Klein,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Chaska,  Minn., 
was  detained  at  home  by  illness,  but  sent  word  that  he  was 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  brick  rates.  S.  G.  Lutz,  genera! 
freight  agent  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  stated 
that  the  rates  on  brick  and  plaster  and  cement  were  lower 
than  the  Iowa  rates  for  150  miles  and  less.  He  felt  that  the 
commission  should  permit  a  higher  maximum  rate,  with  the 
privilege  of  concessions  to  protect  industries,  without  having, 
to  apply  the  reduced  rates  throughout  the  system.  Against 
this  claim  that  Iowa  rates  on  brick  were  higher  Senator  Cash- 
man,  author  of  the  bill,  cited  the  rate  from  Mason  City  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul  of  5  cents  and  stated  that  the  class  rate 
from  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  on  the  southern  border,  to  the  Twin 
Cities  was  much  higher.  A  railroad  man  stated  that  the  rate? 
from  Mason  City  to  the  Twin  Cities  was  very  low  and  should: 
not  be  taken  as  a  fair  rate  for  brick  shipments  in  general. 
Another  railroad  man  objected  to  the  classification  allowing 
several  articles  of  considerable  value  now  going  under  class, 
rates  to  have  commodity  rates,  which  are  much  lower,  citing 
ornamental  and  enameled  brick,  marble  and  polished  stone. 
Several  manufacturers  located  at  interior  points  stated  that 
they  would  have  a  better  chance  at  their  natural  markets- 
through  the  new  rates,  since  plants  at  a  distance  could  not 
ship  in  at  low  rates  and  undersell  them.  The  commission  has 
not  announced  any  changes. 

The  superintendent  of  the  city  work  house  in  St.  Paul  is 
urging  the  installation  of  a  brick  plant,  following  the  lines 
started  at  the  Minneapolis  workhouse,  where  common  brick 
are  made.  It  is  a  question  whether  suitable  clay  is  available. 
Several  heads  of  different  departments  of  the  city  are  said  to 
have  agreed  to  buy  the  output,  thus  providing  for  an  outlet. 
It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
plan  from  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  and  also  from 
union  labor,  which  always  objects  to  anything  classed  as  con¬ 
vict-made. 

P.  O.  Duclos,  of  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  has  been  testing  a  new 
system  with  a  trial  kiln  of  150,000.  He  expects  to  make  about 
8,000,000  brick  during  the  coming  season. 

William  Eurich,  treasurer  of  the  Hillside  Cemetery  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Minneapolis,  has  had  work  started  for  the  erection 
of  a  modern  fireproof  brick  and  tile  residence  at  James  ave¬ 
nue,  South,  and  Lincoln  street,  to  cost  $15,000. 

The  city  council  has  directed  the  city  engineer  to  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for  a  general 
union  passenger  terminal  station  for  all  railroads  entering 
into  Minneapolis.  The  last  Legislature  passed  a  law  enabling 
the  formation  of  a  company  to  build  a  depot  and  with  power 
to  require  the  railroads  to  use  it.  The  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  is  just  completing  a  $2,000,000  structure  with  an  immense 
brick  power  plant,  modeled  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the 
Northwestern  depot  in  Chicago,  and  this  building  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  utilized  in  any  new  plan  devised. 

The  St.  Paul  Athletic  Club  is  being  organized  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  erect  a  twelve-story  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta 
building  to  cost  about  $400,000.  Bertrand  &  Chamberlin,  of 
Minneapolis,  who  designed  the  Minneapolis  Athletic  Club,  are 
planning  this  building  also.  James  Leek  &  Co.,  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  have  the  general  contract  for  the  latter  building. 

C.  A.  Davis,  of  Minneapolis,  received  the  general  contract 
to  erect  the  educational  building  at  the  State  University,  to 
cost  $80,000.  It  will  be  of  brick.  T.  WIN. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

FATAL  CONCRETE  FAILURE. 

Another  Terrible  Disaster,  Costing  Seven  Lives,  Results  from 
Faulty  Concrete  Work  in  Seven-Story  Building 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


SEVEN  MEN  were  killed  outright  and  three  seriously  in¬ 
jured  in  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  when  the  rear  forty  feet  of 
the  seven-story  concrete  building  of  the  Lyman-Stark 
Company  collapsed.  Without  warning  and  with  a  roar  that 
was  heard  for  blocks,  the  rear  two  sections,  60  by  140  feet  and 
seven  stories  high,  went  down  like  a  house  of  cards  and  buried 
the  men  under  hundreds  of  tons  of  broken  concrete  and  tan¬ 
gled  steel  rods. 

Rescue  work  was  begun  at  once  and  for  a  short  time  the 
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gine  shanty  in  the  alley  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  said  that  he  was  waiting  for  a  signal  to  hoist  a  load  of 
concrete  to  the  top,  when  he  heard  a  crash.  His  first  thought 
was  that  a  boiler  in  the  basement  had  exploded.  Then  the 
roof  of  the  shanty  caved  in  and  he  ran  out  into  the  alley.  He 
possibly  ran  thirty  feet  when  the  building  tumbled  into  the 
basement.  In  his  opinion  it  was  less  than  five  seconds  from 
the  time  that  he  heard  the  first  crash  until  the  building  col¬ 
lapsed. 

William  Meskell,  the  carpenter  foreman,  could  not  tell  how 
soon  the  forms  were  stripped  from  the  concrete,  as  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  work.  He  only  had  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  forms.  He  was  under  the  roof  that  was  being 
poured,  inspecting  the  shoring,  when  the  collapse  came.  He 
was  inspecting  the  shoring  under  the  section  near  the  alley 
and  was  under  the  roof  of  the  second  section.  He  said  that 
he  did  not  think  the  roof  gave  way,  for  he  saw  no  fresh  con- 
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groans  of  the  unfortunate  victims  could  he  heard.  The  street 
department  was  put  to  work;  the  street  car  company  and  the 
interurban  sent  help.  House  movers’  outfit  was  used  to  move 
the  heavy  columns,  and  an  acetylene-oxygen  torch  was  used 
to  sever  the  steel  rods  that  everywhere  bound  the  wreckage 
together. 

After  nearly  a  week  of  constant  labor  all  of  the  bodies,  as 
shown  by  the  pay  roll,  were  removed,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  holding  an  inquest. 

All  the  men  who  testified  said  that  the  collapse  was  very 
sudden.  That  they  heard  a  crash  of  warning  and  that  they 
hardly  had  time  to  escape  from  the  falling  portion  of  the 
building;  that  the  collapse  occurred  within  a  few  seconds. 

Alfred  Horne  was  at  work  on  the  top  of  the  building  pour¬ 
ing  concrete  for  the  roof.  He  told  the  jury  that  one  section 
of  the  roof  had  been  poured,  and  that  was  the  first  section 
next  to  the  alley. 

J.  W.  Edgar,  the  hoisting  engineer,  who  worked  in  the  en- 


crete  falling.  The  fact  that  spliced  shoring  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  false  work  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony. 
Mr.  Meskell  said  that  he  thinks  the  spliced  shoring  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  weight  as  long  as  the  weight  was  straight 
down.  He  said  that  he  had  no  specifications  in  building  the 
forms,  but  followed  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Lowe.  The  shor¬ 
ing,  he  said,  averaged  about  seven  feet  apart,  and  he  believed 
this  sufficient  to  hold  the  weight. 

Expert  Said  the  Plans  Were  All  Right. 

Ernest  McCullough,  the  consulting  engineer  of  Chicago, 
who  made  the  final  check  on  the  plans  for  the  Lyman-Stark 
building  before  actual  construction  of  the  building  began,  is 
generally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  lead¬ 
ing,  concrete  specialists  in  the  United  States.  He  was  called 
to  the  city  to  investigate  the  collapse  in  the  interest  of  the 
contractors. 

A  local  paper  said:  “C.  W.  Post,  another  consulting  en- 
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gineer,  accompanied  Mr.  McCullough  from  Chicago  and  made 
an  investigation  of  the  wreck  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  but 
also  left  this  city  without  making  any  statements  regarding 
the  causes  of  the  mishap.  Mr.  Post  is  the  chief  engineer  for  a 
Chicago  company  that  specializes  in  designs  for  reinforced 
concrete  buildings,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  hurrying  to  the 
scene  of  any  building  accidents  for  the  sake  of  studying  the 
conditions  and  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  causes.” 

Note  the  statement,  “is  in  the  habit  of  hurrying  to  the 
scene  of  any  building  accidents  for  the  sake  of  studying  the 
conditions,”  etc.  One  is  justified  in  inferring  that  the  reporter 
who  wrote  that  did  so  advisedly,  and  that  the  gentleman 
named  often  has  opportunity  to  study  accidents  of  concrete 
buildings,  else  his  hurrying  would  not  have  become  a  habit. 

Prof.  B.  J.  Lambert,  head  of  the  department  of  structural 
engineering  at  the  Iowa  State  University,  was  sent  to  the  city 
to  make  a  report  of  the  accident  for  the  Engineering  News. 
He  assisted  Mr.  McCullough  in  rechecking  the  plans. 

Declares  Plans  Were  O.  K. 

While  here  Mr.  McCullough  again  went  over  the  figures  he 
made  last  July,  when  he  checked  over  the  plans  for  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  found  that  his  figures  had  been  correct  and  that  the 
building  should  have  gone'  through  without  any  accidents  of 
any  kind.  He  was  assisted  in  the  review  of  this  checking  by 
Prof.  Lambert,  and  that  gentleman  also  agreed  that  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  building  were  absolutely  all  right. 

Mr.  McCullough  stated  that  the  plans  for  the  building  were 
approved  by  him  in  his  checking  and  that  he  found  the  plans 
such  as  would  have  passed  the  building  commissioners’  offices 
in  such  cities  as  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Se¬ 
attle  and  San  Francisco,  and  that  with  one  or  two  minor 
changes  they  would  have  conformed  to  the  requirements  of 
Chicago.  The  difference  between  Chicago  and  the  other  cities 
named  was  stated  to  be  through  the  comparative  age  of  the 
requirements,  the  Chicago  requirements  being  older  than  those 
of  the  other  cities  and  require  some  few  points  not  required 
in  the  more  recent  specifications  of  municipal  building  depart¬ 
ments. 

Again  concrete  shows  its  treachery.  With  plans  carefully 
checked  and  rechecked  by  the  best  authorities,  with  careful 
supervision  and  with  the  material  used  pronounced  satisfac¬ 
tory  by  all,  the  stuff  finds  a  way  to  throw  seven  men  to  death 
and  probably  the  contractors  into  financial  distress. 

City  to  Probe  the  Matter. 

In  presenting  a  resolution  to  the  City  Commission,  Com¬ 
missioner  McDuff,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  pref¬ 
aced  his  resolution  as  follows: 

“In  the  collapse  of  the  Lyman-Stark  building,  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Third  street  and  Fourth  avenue  east,  which  occurred 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  14,  seven  men  lost  their  lives 
and  others  were  seriously  injured.  It  is  to  be  greatly  regret¬ 
ted  that  hard-working,  honest  men,  who  have  no  other  means 
of  support  than  the  labor  of  their  hands  to  maintain  their 
wives  and  children,  made  fatherless  and  their  homes  made 
destitute  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  some  designer  or  con¬ 
tractor. 

“We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  collapse  of  this  building, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  false  work,  supporting  the  concrete 
work  until  it  should  be  thoroughly  dry,  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  the  load,  or  the  building  would  not  have  col¬ 
lapsed.” 

The  Coroner’s  Inquest. 

The  inquest  was  attended  by  several  contractors  who  are 
interested  in  concrete  construction,  attorneys  representing 
different  interests,  men  familiar  with  concrete  and  steel  con¬ 
struction,  as  well  as  men  who  were  on  the  scene  in  the  rescue 
of  the  entombed  workmen,  and  the  surviving  workmen  as 
witnesses. 

The  witnesses  called  to  the  stand  included  city  officials  and 


employes  experienced  in  the  use  of  cement:  M.  A.  Parks,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  construction  for  the  Leonard  Construction 
Company  of  Chicago,  which  is  constructing  extensive  build¬ 
ings  for  the  Quaker  Oats  Company  at  this  place;  Mr.  Fred 
Krafft,  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  large  concrete 
grain  tanks  being  built  for  the  Quaker  Oats  Company  by  the 
Stephens  Engineering  Company  of  Chicago;  Prof.  B.  J.  Lam¬ 
bert,  of  the  Iowa  State  University;  employes  on  the  building 
and  eye-witnesses. 

Practically  all  of  the  men  called  to  the  witness  stand  said 
that  the  work  on  the  Lyman-Stark  building  was  done  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  material 
used  nor  of  the  method  of  construction.  Those  who  expressed 
an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  collapse  thought 
that  it  was  due  to  the  stripping  of  the  wooden  forms  from  the 
completed  floors  before  the  concrete  was  fully  set.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  some  that  the  “shoring”  or  false  work  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  hold  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

Professor  Lambert’s  Opinion. 

In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  B.  J.  Lambert,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  structural  engineering  at  the  Iowa  State  University, 
who  was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  at  the  inquest,  the 
collapse  of  the  Lyman  building  could  have  been,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  was,  caused  by  one  of  three  things:  The  floor  forms  sup¬ 
porting  the  roof  could  have  failed,  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
roof  on  to  the  seventh  floor  and  causing  it  to  go  down;  the 
supporting  beams  on  one  of  the  floors  could  have  failed,  or 
that  one  of  the  columns  could  have  failed  to  carry  the  load. 

Of  these  three  theories,  Prof.  Lambert  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable.  He  said  he  had  not  made 
any  investigation  at  the  building  except  of  a  superficial  na¬ 
ture  from  the  street,  but  from  what  he  had  seen  at  the  build¬ 
ing  he  believed  the  collapse  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  one 
of  the  columns,  probably  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  floor. 

Thinks  Column  Broke. 

According  to  Prof.  Lambert,  if  the  supports  under  the  roof 
had  given  way,  the  green  concrete  pouring  on  the  floor  below, 
which  was  supported  in  turn  by  a  set  of  props  and  the  floors 
below  that  supported  by  false  work,  the  collapse  would  have 
been  very  slow,  and  the  workmen  would  have  had  ample  time 
to  escape.  If  a  floor  beam  or  girder  failed  the  collapse  would 
be  more  sudden,  because  two  panels  would  drop  on  the  floor 
below.  But  if  a  column  gave  way  it  would  cause  four  columns 
to  drop.  If  the  column  was  on  the  sixth  floor  eight  panels  or 
slabs  would  drop  at  once,  and  if  on  the  fifth  floor  twelve  pan¬ 
els  would  go  down  at  once.  Therefore,  because  the  building 
went  down  very  quickly,  Prof.  Lambert  is  of  the  opinion  that 
one  of  the  columns  broke  under  the  strain,  probably  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  floor. 

Prof.  Lambert  possibly  had  the  correct  theory  when  he 
said  that  if  it  had  been  a  column,  it  would  have  precipitated 
four  panels  of  concrete  flooring  to  the  floor  below  and  caused 
a  sudden  collapse.  All  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  the 
collapse  occurred  within  at  least  five  seconds. 

The  Verdict. 

“*  *  *  that  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths,  do  say 

that  the  said  Harold  B.  Wescott,  George  Burrell,  William 
Schneider,  E.  Toran,  Sidney  Doty,  William  F.  Lowe  and  Lu¬ 
ther  Moore,  came  to  their  death  by  the  collapse  on  November 
14,  1913,  of  the  rear  two  sections  of  the  Stark-Lyman  building, 
located  at  Fourth  avenue  and  Third  street,  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
due  to  faulty  and  insufficient  false  work  used  in  supporting 
the  concrete  construction  of  said  two  sections.” 

But  the  county  will  no  doubt  drop  the  matter.  William  F. 
Lowe  and  William  Schneider,  the  two  men  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  work  on  the  building,  are  dead.  It  was  not  their  in¬ 
tention  to  build  a  structure  that  would  collapse  and  kill  them. 
But  the  decision  of  the  coroner’s  jury  may  cause  litigation  in 
the  courts  of  the  State.  The  end  is  not  in  sight  in  this  catas- 
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trophe,  is  the  belief  of  men  who  have  given  the  matter  their 

attention. 

The  following  is  from  an  editorial  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Re¬ 
publican  of  November  10: 

The  Lesson  in  Concrete. 

“The  Des  Moines  Tribune  thinks  that  the  collapse  of  the 
building  in  Cedar  Rapids  will  help  to  lead  us  to  some  sort  of 
regulation  of  concrete  construction.  It  commends  the  subject 
to  the  next  legislature.  Concrete  has  a  habit  of  behaving 
queerly  in  other  places  than  in  tall  buildings.  It  does,  says 
the  Des  Moines  paper,  in  sidewalks,  roadways  and  in  cement 
tile,  which,  in  northern  Iowa,  have  collapsed  in  such  vast 
quantities  after  being  in  the  ground  for  a  few  years. 

“Cement  is  a  ticklish  thing.  Those  who  use  it  must  be 
sure  that  it  is  live  cement,  not  old  dead  stuff.  Deterioration 
of  cement  in  barrels  and  in  sacks  is  very  rapid.  Presumably 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  old  and  worthless  cement  put 
into  sidewalks,  especially  those  constructed  by  the  city  where 
it  has  ordered  in  sidewalks.  All  sidewalk  contractors  are  not 
honest  men;  at  least  they  have  not  proved  competent.  But 
the  chances  are  that  they  think  that  almost  any  kind  of  ce¬ 
ment  in  almost  any  kind  of  a  mixture  will  do  for  so  humble 
and  safe  a  thing  as  a  walk. 

“Not  only  must  one  be  sure  of  the  cement  that  he  uses,  but 
after  combining  it  with  sand  and  rock  he  ought  to  have  it 
tested,  for  cement  acts  differently  with  different  rocks  and 
sand.  Engineering  schools  now  test  such  samples,  but  it 
might  be  well  for  the  city,  under  the  department  of  public 
works,  to  enable  the  builders  to  have  such  tests  made  at  very 
small  expense. 

“In  the  case  of  the  building  now  collapsed  in  this  city,  and 
which  the  Tribune  makes  the  object  lesson,  with  its  loss  of 
life  and  property,  so  far  we  know  of  no  evidence  tending  to 
show  there  was  any  other  cause  than  too  much  haste  to  get 
under  roof  before  cold  weather,  and  this  last  led  to  piling  on 
192,000  pounds  of  roofing  before  the  columns  under  the  sev¬ 
enth  floor  were  as  well  set  as  they  should  have  been  to  hold 
such  an  additional  weight.”  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


New  Jersey  is  the  one  State  in  the  Union  where  the  clay 
industry  represents  not  only  the  most  important  mineral  prod¬ 
uct,  but  amounts  to  more  in  total  value  than  all  the  other 
mineral  products  combined.  New  Jersey  is  not  such  a  big 
State,  as  size  goes,  but  it  is  a  mighty  important  State  in  some 
respects.  For  one  thing,  it  is  the  home  of  many  big  corpora¬ 
tions.  To  the  clayworking  industry,  however,  the  most  impor¬ 
tance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  clay  industry  represents 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  mineral  output  of  the  State,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  compiled  by  Edward  W.  Parker,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey. 

The  clay  products  of  New  Jersey  have  included  every  va¬ 
riety  of  brick  and  tile  and  every  variety  of  pottery  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  value  of  this  product  in  1912 
reached  a  total  of  $19,538,553. 

Of  course,  part  of  this  value  comes  from  the  fact  that  New 
Jersey  is  a  great  place  for  pottery  making,  and  pottery  has 
more  value  per  bulk  than  brick  and  tile.  However,  the  pot¬ 
tery  product  is  not  equal  in  value  to  that  of  brick  and  tile. 
Of  the  total  just  given,  $10,902,637  is  brick  and  tile  and  $8,- 
935,920  is  represented  by  pottery. 

New  Jersey  ranked  third  among  the  States  in  the  total 
value  of  clay  products  in  1912,  second  in  the  value  of  pottery 
and  fourth  in  the  value  of  brick  and  tile.  In  this  year  it  was 
first  in  the  production  of  china  and  sanitary  ware.  Comparing 
the  area  of  the  State  with  the  same  amount  of  territory  any¬ 
where  else,  New  Jersey  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  clay  field, 
and  even  if  the  State  is  limited  in  area,  it  holds  an  important 
rank  in  the  totals  of  comparison  with  other  important  States 
several  times  its  size. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON  HOLE  TALKS. 


“A  STRAIGHT  LINE.” 


THE  DAY  was  bright  and  Michigan  avenue  was  thronged 
with  people.  Far  down  the  avenue  the  walks  were  a 
moving  swarm  of  humanity,  while  over  the  smooth 
pavement  there  flowed  along  two  streams  of  automobiles,  a 
steady  current  of  a  river  moving  on  silent  wheels.  This  al¬ 
ways  attracts  me,  and,  looking  out 
on  this  stream  of  humanity,  sets  me 
dreaming.  Where  are  they  going? 
Who  and  what  are  they?  The  eye 
takes  in  their  outward  appearance, 
but  what  is  there  under  the  outside 
husk?  Does  the  happy  exterior 
cover  a  happy  interior?  Some  of  the 
saddest  books  have  bright  bindings, 
and  often  the  brightest  and  best 
books  have  worn,  ragged  and  unat¬ 
tractive  covers.  The  wise  reader 
doesn’t  judge  the  book  by  the  cover 
and  the  wise  man  doesn’t  judge  the  character  of  the  person  by 
the  dress.  It  may  influence  him,  for  or  against,  but  he  will 
look  deeper  before  he  decides.  Well,  I  was  dreaming — moral¬ 
izing— absorbed  in  thought,  as  I  looked  at  the  passing  throng. 
A  touch  on  my  shoulder,  a  quick  slipping  in  of  a  finger  into 
the  button  hole,  and  I  was  in  the  hands  of  my  Philosopher 
Friend. 

“Look  down  that  line  of  sky-scrapers,  Gates;  they  surely 
are  something  to  admire.  Different  people,  however,  see  them 
in  different  ways,  look  at  them  in  different  lights.  No  two 
artists,  looking  out  on  the  same  landscape,  see  the  same  thing. 
The  picture  they  vision  is  changed  and  tempered  by  their  own 
individuality.  So  it  is  with  this  that  you  are  looking  at  now. 
To  many  it  means  just  dollars  and  cents.  Just  what  it  cost 
to  put  it  up.  Just  what  returns  it  will  bring  in.  A  few  years 
ago  the  whole  street  was  just  a  quiet  street  of  homes,  and 
looking  down  it  then  was  quiet  and  restful — just  a  place  to 
shed  all  the  cares  of  business  and  rest  in  the  quiet  of  the 
home. 

“But  what  I  see  in  it  to-day,  and  what  I  want  you  to  see, 
is  the  great  collection  of  straight  lines  in  it.  Looking  down 
it  from  here,  there  are  bunches,  groups,  thousands  of  vertical, 
straight  lines,  some  short  lines,  but  many  long  ones,  running 
from  the  sidewalk,  up  and  up,  clear  twenty  stories.  These 
lines  just  have  to  be  vertical.  If  they  were  not,  there  would 
be  wreck  and  ruin.  The  only  thing  that  makes  them  so,  the 
only  possible  means  by  which  they  can  be  so  produced,  is  by 
the  combination  of  the  quick,  accurate  eye  of  the  skilled  work¬ 
man,  with  the  simplest  little  tool,  the  little  home-made,  simple 
plumb-bob.  The  workman  fits  every  brick  in  the  structure 
with  this  little,  simple  tool;  adjusts  each  brick  to  its  proper 
place  with  it,  and  in  this  manner,  each  brick  being  properly 
placed,  the  whole  is  properly  placed,  and  because  each  brick 
is  vertical  and  in  line,  so  each  pier  is  vertical  and  becomes  a 
unit  from  sidewalk  to  cornice.  The  plumb-bob  is  a  little,  de¬ 
spised,  simple  thing,  but  if  it  were  not  consulted  and  if  it  were 
not  true  and  incapable  of  rendering  a  false  decision,  then  the 
work  would  be  a  wreck. 

“But  not  all  the  lines  are  vertical.  There  are  as  many  of 
them  that  are  horizontal  as  they  stretch  down  the  avenue  in 
perspective.  All  these  are  determined  and  placed  by  the  same 
men,  but  with  a  different  tool,  the  spirit  level.  It’s  just  an¬ 
other  tool,  made  with  bad  medicine.  If  the  medicine  were  in 
the  man  the  lines  wouldn’t  be  at  all  good,  but  as  the  medicine 
is  shut  up,  hermetically  sealed,  in  the  glass,  with  just  enough 
bubble  so  as  to  always  tell  a  true  story,  it  is  efficient,  and  the 
little  bubble,  applied  to  every  piece  of  sill  and  cornice,  gives 
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each  its  proper  place  and  makes  every  one  of  those  horizontal 
lines,  way  down  the  long  avenue,  line  up  and  look  fit  and 
proper.  And  your  life  is  like  the  avenue.  Gates.  Your  con¬ 
science  takes  the  place  of  the  plumb-bob  and  the  level,  and, 
fitted  to  your  every  act,  and  with  every  act  adjusted  to  it  as 
in  the  case  of  the  bob  and  level,  will  make  your  whole  life 
carry  lines  as  straight  and  as  effective  as  are  those  on  the 
avenue. 

“But  there  is  another  line  on  the  avenue  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  line  on  this  side  the  street, 
next  the  park,  and  adorned  with  the  stately  array  of  lamps. 
When  the  sun  goes  down  to-night  and  those  lamps  flare  out 
their  bright  light,  that  line  of  light  will  separate  two  great 


and  contrasting  groups  of  humanity.  Over  across  the  way,  in 
the  Blackstone,  the  Congress,  and  the  long  line  of  kindred 
places,  “Fair  women  and  Fast  men’’  will  fare  forth,  and  the 
“Fuzzy  Water”  and  the  twenty-dollar  tip  will  prevail.  Over 
in  the  darkness  of  the  park,  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  of 
the  lights,  so  near  physically,  but  so  far  removed  socially, 
there  will  gather,  so  very  quietly,  so  very  mysteriously,  a 
throng  of  the  “Down  and  Out.”  They  will  spread  their  news¬ 
paper  beds  on  the  grass  and  dream  their  dreams,  perchance 
of  the  days  when  they  were  on  the  other  side  the  street  and 
when  they  were  opening  the  “Fuzzy  Stuff”  and  tipping  the 
twenties.  Yes,  Gates,  the  straight  line  is  applied  to  lives  as 
well  as  buildings.”  GATES. 


COST  IN  THE  BRICK  AND  TILE  INDUSTRY. 


COST  KEEPING  in  the  brick  and  tile  industries  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bring  enlightenment,  and  sometimes  it  brings 
to  light  unexpected  things.  One  is  more  likely  to  find 
these  in  connection  with  the  costs  of  individual  industries,  but 
there  is  a  rather  startling  result  in  the  general  or  average 
cost  report  on  brick  and  tilemaking  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  This  shows  cost  in  the  industry  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 


Raw  material  .  31.3 

Wages  . 40.0 

Salaries  .  7.2 

Machinery,  advertising,  repairs  of  buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  traveling  expenses  and  other  sundries .  12.5 


Part  of  this  is  not  very  startling  and  will  perhaps  harmon¬ 
ize  with  costs  as  calculated  in  many  an  individual  plant.  Take 
the  item  of  wages,  for  example,  and  it  is  likely  to  run  close 
to  50  per  cent,  all  through  the  industry,  perhaps  varying  from 
40  to  60  per  cent.,  with  50  per  cent,  as  a  general  average.  The 
cost  of  raw  material  seems  a  little  bit  high.  The  cost  of  sal¬ 
aries,  if  included  in  wages,  would  make  the  average  there 
nearly  60  per  cent.  This  would  not  be  bad  as  compared  to 
the  cost  of  raw  material. 

The  startling  thing  about  the  cost  figures  as  laid  down 
here  is  the  small  percentage  set  apart  for  machinery,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  traveling  expenses,  etc.  Here  we  have  12.5  per  cent, 
to  cover  the  total,  which  is  a  mighty  meager  allowance,  and  by 
this  grouping  it  is  so  confusing  as  to  offer  very  little  in  the 
way  of  enlightenment. 

Machinery  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single  item  in  the 
brick  manufacturing  industry.  It  used  to  be  that  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  machinery  was  used,  but  today  a  modern  clay¬ 
working  plant  calls  for  the  use  of  an  extensive  lot  of  high- 
grade,  expensive  machinery,  enough  of  it  that  the  machinery 
amounts  should  be  a  special  account  of  its  own.  Its  cost 
should  be  calculated  from  the  original  investment  required,  to 
whieh  should  be  added  a  percentage  for  depreciation  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  replacing.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  amount  that 
should  be  charged  off  each  year  for  maintenance  and  depre¬ 
ciation  or  wear  and  tear  of  machinery.  iSome  claim  that  5  per 
cent,  is  high  enough,  and  others  put  it  at  more  than  twice  that 
amount.  Perhaps  10  per  cent,  would  be  nearer  the  correct 
basis  for  figuring  clayworking  machinery.  Then  as  a  cost 
proposition  on  the  item  of  machinery  we  would  have  interest 
on  the  original  investment  in  machinery  plus  10  per  cent,  an¬ 
nually  for  depreciation  and  the  cost  of  repairs  and  mainten¬ 
ance  during  the  year.  This  is  an  item  in  cost  that  should  be 
figured  on  and  kept  separate  so  that  one  may  know  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  is  and  what  funds  should  be  laid  aside  or  pro¬ 
vided  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  the  equipment  and  keep 


it  up-to-date.  Any  man’s  total  cost  will  amount  up  higher 
than  it  should  if  he  fails  to  keep  the  machinery  equipment  up- 
to-date,  and  there  are  times  when  additions  to  the  machinery 
cost  may  effect  a  reduction  in  the  general  cost  which  will 
easily  justify  it.  So  the  machinery  cost  should  be  figured  to 
itself  and  kept  account  of  in  a  way  that  will  enable  one  to 
know  both  what  percentage  of  the  total  cost  it  represents  and 
what  provision  should  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future 
in  the  way  of  investment  in  machinery. 

Advertising  and  traveling  expenses,  which  are  included  in 
the  census  report  in  the  machinery  cost  and  along  with  insur¬ 
ance  and  sundry  expenses,  should  be  separately  itemized.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  well  enough  to  consider  traveling  expenses  along 
with  the  advertising,  especially  if  most  of  the  traveling  is  done 
in  the  interest  of  the  selling  end  of  the  business.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  advertising  we  need  some  of  the  same  suggestions  that 
have  been  outlined  as  pertaining  to  machinery.  We  need  to 
take  stock  of  it  and  make  it  a  separate  item  in  industrial  cost. 
Advertising  has  become  an  essential  just  as  well  as  modern 
machinery.  It  has  become  so  important  and  essential,  too, 
that  it  is  deserving  of  not  only  more  recognition,  but,  a  larger 
place  for  itself  in  the  cost  account.  It  is  not  only  possible, 
but  very  probable,  that  if  some  brick  manufacturers  would 
spend  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  their  cost  in  advertising  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  good  investment.  So  far  it  is  evident  that  com¬ 
paratively  speaking  only  a  very  small  amount  of  money  has 
been  spent  by  the  brick  industry  in  advertising.  This  is  easily 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  machinery,  advertising,  re¬ 
pairs,  traveling  expenses  and  other  sundries  only  make  up 
12.5  per  cent,  of  cost.  This  perhaps  included  the  expense  of 
attending  the  various  state  conventions  and  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
annual,  and  since  it  included  repairs,  this  itself  is  quite  an 
important  item,  so  that  with  it  all  the  actual  advertising  cost 
involved  here  is  found  to  be  a  very  small  percentage.  It  is 
time  to  get  this  item  out  and  set  it  by  itself,  figure  out  just 
how  much  it  does  represent,  and  then  see  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  doubling  or  quadrupling  the  allowance  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  Advertising  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  and  marketing,  and  this  item  of  cost,  like 
that  of  machinery,  has  been  growing  in  importance  the  past 
few  years,  and  like  machinery,  it  is  not  without  returns,  but 
it  is  investment  that  brings  with  it  good  returns  which  justify 
the  cost  and  help  make  progress. 

In  totaling  up  and  recapitulating  the  cost  take  these  two 
items  of  machinery  and  advertising,  set  each  forth  separately 
in  comparison  with t  the  total  cost  of  the  business,  study  them 
carefully  and  you  will  perhaps  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  you  have  not  allowed  near  enough  for  each,  even  in  the 
past.  They  are  the  two  important  items  in  the  progress  of 
the  day.  They  need  more  attention  and  more  investment  pri¬ 
marily  to  insure  greater  efficiency  and  better  business. 
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DRYING  CLAY  WARE. 


BY  ELLIS  LOVEJOY. 


PAPER  NO.  4. 


Shrinkage. 

BEFORE  TAKING  up  a  description  and  discussion  of 
dryers,  we  wish  to  consider  the  question  of  shrinkage. 
Why  do  wet  clays  shrink?  It  seems  almost  a  foolish 
question,  but  if  we  could  properly  answer  it  we  would  un¬ 
derstand  the  cause  of  our  drying  trouble  and  perhaps  more 
easily  eliminate  it. 

What  is  shrinkage?  The  answer  is  easy.  It  is  a  drawing 
together  of  the  particles  of  clay  toward  a  common  center, 
each  particle  pulling  the  next  beyond.  When  the  chain  of 
particles  is  too  long,  it  breaks,  causing  a  crack  in  the  ware. 
Every  break  establishes  a  new  center  with  a  shorter  chain  of 
particles  and  we  have  safe  drying  only  when  the  mass  around 
each  center  is  proportionate  to  the  forces  pulling  the  particles 
together. 

There  are  several  forces  at  work  though  they  all  may  be 
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Figure  2. 


grouped  under  the  head  of  gravitation.  It  is  the  attraction  of 
one  molecule  for  another  in  the  same  material  (cohesion),  of 
a  molecule  in  one  material  for  a  molecule  in  a  different  ma¬ 
terial  (adhesion),  of  differential  cohesion  (surface  tension),  of 
adhesion  in  minute  passages  (capillarity),  that  cause  a  clay  to 
shrink. 

The  surface  of  a  liquid  is  stronger  and  more  difficult  to 
rupture  than  within  the  liquid.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  elastic 
skin  or  coating,  which  will  support  bodies  that  will  not  float 
once  the  surface  is  broken  and  the  body  submerged.  A 
needle  may  be  floated  on  water,  but  sinks  immediately  when 
submerged.  This  surface  force,  or  skin  to  retain  the  simile, 
is  called  surface  tension.  In  any  liquid  each  molecule  attracts 
all  surrounding  molecules.  It  is  pulling  and  being  pulled  in 
every  direction  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  equilibrium.  Being 
balanced,  little  force  is  required  to  start  it  in  motion.  At  the 
surface,  however,  there  are  no  molecules  above,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  surface  molecules  are  not  balanced.  They  are 
held  down  by  the  attraction  between  them  and  the  molecules 
below,  and  it  requires  more  force  to  move  them  than  the  sub¬ 
merged  molecules.  Thus  we  explain  surface  tension. 

Citing  again  the  floating  needle,  it  remains  on  the  surface 


because  the  only  forces  acting  are  terrestrial  gravity  pulling 
the  needle  down  and  surface  tension  resisting  this  pull.  The 
water  is  depressed  under  the  needle,  and  there  is  a  stretching 
apart  of  the  surface  molecules,  but  not  beyond  the  limit  of 
elasticity,  or  more  properly,  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
forces  of  surface  tension. 

Iron  is  nearly  eight  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  surface  tension  which  supports  such  a  weight  is  a 
force  worthy  of  consideration.  The  needle  must  be  oiled  or 
waxed  to  make  it  float.  There  must  be  no  adhesion,  because 
if  the  water  can  stick  to  the  needle  it  will  immediately  begin 
to  climb  by  capillarity,  and  we  have  this  force  added  to  gravity 
to  pull  the  needle  down. 

Capillarity  is  a  much  greater  force  than  gravity.  Witness 
the  sap  rising  in  the  trees  to  heights  of  three  hundred  feet  or 
more  (sequoia  trees)  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  force  of 
capillarity  acting  against  gravity  and  overcoming  friction. 
Here  we  have  a  force  of  ten  atmospheres,  with  apparently  no 


decrease  in  the  acting  force.  Again  if  a  porous  body  is  placed 
in  a  closed  vessel  and  submerged  in  water,  capillarity  will 
take  up  the  water  and  drive  out  the  air  from  the  body  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  vessel  a  pressure  of  four  to  five  atmospheres. 

Who  knows  the  power  of  capillarity? 

Of  course,  capillarity  is  merely  an  application  of  adhesion, 
and  the  latter  is  a  force  inestimable.  Government  tests  show 
that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  water  in  a  clay  is  retained 
against  a  force  three  thousand  times  the  force  of  gravity. 

We  do  not  appreciate  the  power  of  these  forces  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  time. 

We  can  tear  a  mass  of  wet  clay  apart  with  our  hands,  but 
no  mechanical  power  can  pull  the  water  loose  from  the  clay 
grains.  We  may  tear  the  mass  apart,  but  how  much  power 
will  be  required  to  compress  the  mass  to  the  degree  of  natural 
shrinkage?  But,  you  will  say,  the  mass  is  full  of  water  and 
water  cannot  be  appreciably  compressed.  True,  but  if  there 
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were  no  clays,  the  water  would  run  out  the  smallest  orifice 
by  the  force  of  gravity  alone.  In  a  mixture  of  water  and  wax, 
or  water  and  mercury,  or  any  mixture  in  which  there  is  no 
adhesion  and  consequently  no  capillarity,  we  could  easily 
squeeze  out  the  water;  but  in  clay  it  is  impossible,  except  in 
small  degrees. 

Adhesion,  cohesion,  capillarity  and  surface  tension — these 
are  the  forces  that  cause  shrinkage,  and  if  we  give  them  the 
proper  assistance  they  will  do  their  work  faithfully.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  ask  too  much  of  them.  We  set  one  force 
against  another,  and  the  equilibrium  which  follows  our  ware, 
ruptures. 

Let  us  consider  a  clay  body.  In  a  slip  prepared  for  dipping 
or  casting  the  clay  grains  are  in  suspension  in  the  water.  The 
larger  or  coarser  particles  settle  quickly,  but  the  finer  grains 
may  float  for  days.  Here  we  have  widely  separated  grains  of 
clay  in  a  water  matrix.  They  are  moving  about,  but  hardly 
can  come  in  contact.  As  two  particles  approach,  the  space 
between  decreases,  capillarity  increases,  and  a  current  of 
water  is  drawn  up  between  them  driving  them  apart.  If  two 
plates  of  glass  are  placed  on  edge  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water 
and  held  like  a  slightly  opened  book,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
water  will  rise  highest  at  the  hinge  or  back  edge  and  will  drop 
in  a  curve  to  the  natural  water  level  toward  the  open  edges. 
Closing  the  angle  sends  the  curve  upward,  opening  causes  it 
to  drop.  Similarly  when  grains  of  floating  clay  approach  or 


Figure  6. 


fall  apart,  the  currents  set  in  motion  counteract  the  move¬ 
ment. 

A  bed  of  quicksand  looks  solid,  but  the  grains  are  quies¬ 
cently  afloat  in  water.  Puddle  the  bed  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  we  set  the  grains  of  sand  in  motion  in  their  watery  beds. 
A  beach  sand,  on  the  contrary,  is  solid,  and  one  may  follow 
the  waves  out,  scarcely  leaving  a  footprint  on  the  wet  sand. 
The  difference  is  due  to  size  of  grain  and  surface  area.  We 
may  float  a  needle  on  water,  but  not  an  iron  shot,  though 
they  have  the  same  weight. 

In  clays  we  have  a  large  percentage  of  very  fine  material 
(some  authorities  hold  that  plasticity  is  due  to  fineness  of 
grain,  and  the  flotation  of  these  grains  gives  the  mass  its  mo¬ 
bility).  This  fine  material,  vibrating  back  and  forth  through 
the  varying  capillar  currents,  will  materially  aid  in  keeping 
the  coarser  material  afloat. 

If  we  could  greatly  magnify  a  drop  of  slip  we  would  ob¬ 
serve  a  condition  something  like  sketch  No.  1.  On  the  surface 
we  would  have  the  wavy  conditions  as  shown.  Capillarity 
would  carry  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  surface  grains,  and 
the  surface  of  the  water  would  sag  (meniscus)  in  between. 
Here  wre  have  capillarity  (adhesion)  lifting  the  water  up  and 
surface  tension  (cohesion)  forming  a  suspension  bridge  across 
the  gap.  Should  two  particles  approach  as  at  “A”  the  water 
would  be  carried  to  a  higher  level,  just  as  it  would  in  a  smaller 
tube.  The  weight  of  this  higher  column  of  water  and  perhaps 
greater  surface  tension  at  “B”  would  drive  No.  1  toward  No.  2. 
Momentum  carries  it  beyond  the  point  of  equilibrium  and  back 
it  goes  toward  No.  3. 

If  we  let  the  slip  settle,  equilibrium  will  finally  be  reached, 


but  if  we  draw  off  the  supernatant  water  we  still  find  out  clay 
mass  afloat. 

Let  us  take  some  of  the  material  and  try  it.  In  the  first 
stage  we  reach  the  condition  as  shown  in  No.  2  sketch,  differ¬ 
ing  from  No.  1  only  in  that  the  grains  are  closer  together. 

In  sketch  No.  3  they  are  close  and  the  top  grains  are  kept 
moist  by  capillarity  from  the  pools  below.  As  the  outer  grains 
are  drawn  together  by  surface  tension,  they  exert  a  com¬ 
pressive  force  on  the  mass  below,  squeezing  together  and 
forcing  the  water  outward.  The  condition  shown  in  No.  3 
remains  until  all  the  particles  are  practically  in  contact. 

In  sketch  No.  4  we  are  approaching  the  final  stage.  The 
water  is  constantly  being  drawn  to  the  surface  and  evaporated 
and  the  water  in  the  pores  is  being  drained  just  as  if  a  wick 
had  been  inserted  into  each  pore.  The  end  is  reached  in 
sketch  No.  5,  where  all  the  pores  are  drained,  and  there  only 
remains  to  be  removed  the  water  clinging  to  the  surface  of 
the  grains. 

This  is  removed  by  the  air  entering  the  pores  and  the 
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evaporation  takes  place  from  the  surfaces  of  the  grains.  Even 
then  the  drying  is  not  complete.  The  clay  particles  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  water  and  the  last  traoes  of  the  latter  can 
only  be  removed  by  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point,  but 
this  is  done  in,  the  kiln  and  does  not  concern  us  in  the  drying. 

We  have  illustrated  the  grains  as  uniform  in  size  and 
shape,  but  in  reality  they  are  widely  varied,  as  illustrated  in 
sketch  No.  6.  As  compression  takes  place  the  angular  grains 
arrange  themselves  into  greater  compactness  and  the  finer 
grains  are  forced  into  the  interstices  between  the  larger  grains. 

The  bond  or  strength  of  the  dried  ware  depends  upon  the 
surface  area  in  contact  and  the  forces  of  adhesion  and  co¬ 
hesion.  A  lot  of  marbles,  or  shot,  or  rounded  grains  or  washed 
sand  will  have  little  or  no  bound.  There  is  too  little  surface 
in  contact.  Crush  the  marbles  and  mix  with  them  a  quantity 
of  infinitesmally  fine  materials  and  we  will  get  a  bond.  Add 
to  this  some  soluble  salt  which  as  evaporation  of  the  water 
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proceeds  will  crystallize  and  interlace  the  mass  with  its  crys¬ 
tals  and  we  get  a  still  stronger  bond. 

We  think  of  gummy  clays  which  are  so  difficult  to  dry  as 
being  chemically  different  from  other  clays,  hut  the  difference 
is  largely  a  physical  one,  and  by  some  excellent  authorities 
is  considered  simply  a  difference  of  fineness  of  grain.  The 
fine  grains  necessarily  involve  small  pore  spaces  and  the 
water  travels  very  slowly  from  the  center  to  the  surface  of 
the  mass  and  in  consequence  is  troublesome  to  dry.  Others 
hold  that  these  gummy  clays  and  in  fact  plasticity  in  all 
clays  are  due  to  cells  or  sacks  enclosing  water  and  the  cells 
must  burst  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  and  also  to  provide 
passageway  to  the  surface  of  the  mass,  since  the  sacks  not 
only  hold  the  water  back,  but  pack  the  pore  spaces  through 
which  the  water  must  escape.  These  amorphous  sacks,  glue 
like  in  their  character  (colloidal),  as  drying  proceeds  coat 
the  larger  grains  and  cement  them  together.  When  colloids 
are  abundant  (gummy  clays)  drying  is  difficult,  hut  the  dried 
ware  is  very  hard.  As  colloids  (colloidal  condition)  de¬ 
creases  drying  is  safest  with  corresponding  falling  off  in  the 
strength  of  the  dried  ware. 

After  all  these  colloidal  sacks  are  built  up  of  molecules 


and  held  together  by  cohesion,  and  so  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  fineness  of  grain,  in  connection  with  angularity, 
soluble  salts,  cohesive  and  adhesive  forces,  suffice  to  explain 
the  difference  in  the  bond  of  dry  clay  ware. 

Why  do  clay  ware  crack  in  drying?  Suppose  we  illustrated 
in  sketch  No.  7,  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  greater  at  the 
surface  than  the  rate  at  which  the  water  is  brought  to  the 
surface  by  capillarity.  The  air  will  follow  the  surface  of  the 
water  into  the  brick  as  at  “A.”  The  surface  particles  can 
only  draw  together  as  the  entire  mass  shrinks,  and  the  mass 
can  only  shrink  as  the  water  is  driven  out.  Consequently 
there  is  a  rupture  between  the  surface  grains.  The  crack 
started  at  “A”  will  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ware  as 
drying  proceeds,  and  will  only  cease  when  sufficient  pores 
have  been  opened  by  the  crack  to  supply  the  rate  of  evapora¬ 
tion. 

The  cracks  in  such  instances  are  irregularly  hexagonal  in 
shape  (see  sketch  No.  8)  and  the  size  of  the  separate  masses 
depends  upon  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  evaporation  from 
the  surface  and  the  rate  of  the  progress  of  the  water  to  the 

surface. 

Many  wares,  such  as  bricks,  tiles,  fire  clay  blocks,  etc.,  of 


simple  rectangular  shape,  develop  straight  cracks  across  the 
narrow  face,  which  extend  into  and  across  the  ware.  Such 
cracks  are  due  to  the  load  being  in  excess  of  the  forces.  As 
noted  the  particles,  one  acting  on  another,  are  all  being  pulled 
towai  d  the  center  of  the  mass.  When  the  load  becomes 
greater  than  the  strength  of  the  chain,  a  break  occurs,  and 
the  load  is  divided  into  two  sections,  or  three,  or  a  dozen,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Time  is  an  important  factor.  If  we  tie  a  string  to  a  load, 
and  give  it  a  quick  jerk,  we  break  the  string,  but  if  we  pull 
gradually  we  may  move  the  load.  Similarly  in  drying,  if  we 
give  the  acting  forces  time,  we  can  safely  dry  any  ware. 

Irregular  shaped  ware  develops  cracks  in  the  weakest 
points,  due  to  the  shrinkage  forces  acting  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  For  example,  sketch  9  shows  a  shape  that  would  be 
difficult  to  dry.  The  forces  pulling  the  two  halves  together 
are  greatly  reduced  in  the  neck  with  a  heavy  load  on  each 
side  to  be  moved  toward  the  center.  An  “L”  shaped  piece 
will  crack  in  the  angle  because  each  leg  is  pulling  toward 
its  center  and  away  from  the  angle. 

Many  cracks  which  develop  in  drying  are  due  to  faulty 
structure.  Lamination,  for  instance  (sketch  10),  which  has 
been  previously  discussed,  is  really  a  core  within  a  shell.  The 
structural  fault  between  the  two  causes  a  break  in  the  flow 
of  water  from  center  to  surface  and  cracking  occurs. 

Hollow  ware  often  develops  straight  cracks  the  length  of 
the  ware,  due  to  weak  structure.  The  cracks  may  occur  in 
the  corner  where  we  have  the  effect  of  the  “L”  shaped  ware 
cited  above,  and  in  such  cases  the  trouble  is  not  necessarily 
due  to  faulty  structure. 

When,  however,  the  longitudinal  cracks  are  in  the  sides 
of  rectangular  ware,  and  also  in  circular  tile,  the  trouble  is 
generally  due  to  structure.  The  core  bridge  splits  the  ware 
and  while  the  split  is  closed  up  in  coming  from  the  die,  yet 
not  to  have  the  strength  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ware.  It  is 
the  same  condition  as  sketch  9— the  weak  neck  is  present  but 
not  visible  in  the  ware  as  it  comes  from  the  die. 

This  structural  weakness  has  been  experienced  in  changing 
from  one  product  to  another. 

Many  manufacturers  who  have  installed  new  dryers  dis¬ 
credit  the  dryer  because  it  will  not  dry  in  the  time  specified. 
When  told  to  increase  the  heat  or  circulation  they  say  it 
cracks  the  ware.  What  they  wanted  was  a  dryer  that  would 
do  the  work  in  a  specified  time  without  cracking  the  ware. 
The  trouble  was  in  the  clay,  in  the  shape  of  the  ware,  or  in 
some  structural  weakness  rather  than  in  the  dryer. 

We  have  discussed  methods  of  overcoming  structural  weak¬ 
ness,  and  also  methods  of  improving  the  drying  qualities  of 
a  clay,  and  will  not  go  into  that  here. 

A  few  words  about  drying  mediums  other  than  air,  and  we 
will  close.  As  seen  from  the  table  previously  published,  the 
capacity  of  air  for  moisture  (vapor  tension)  increases  vefor 
rapidly  with  advancing  temperatures.  We  can  not  safely  in¬ 
crease  the  temperature  in  a  tender  drying  clay,  because  we 
soon  reach  a  point  where  the  surface  evaporation  is  greater 
than  the  internal  movement  of  the  water.  Suppose,  now,  that 
we  introduce  moisture  to  fully  supply  the  vapor  tension.  We 
may  then  advance  the  temperature  to  any  degree  without 
harm  to  the  ware.  Quite  the  contrary,  many  tender  drying 
clays  become  safe  drying  under  this  treatment.  There  can 
be  no  cracking  since  no  drying  can  take  place,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  no  shrinkage  can  occur  so  long  as  the  vapor  tension 
is  satisfied.  Meanwhile  the  heating  up  of  the  ware  sets  the 
water  in  motion  and  pore  spaces  are  cleared  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  escape  of  the  water  to  the  surface  when  drying  begins. 
Moreover,  the  grains  of  clay  are  being  softened  and  put  in 
condition  to  adjust  themselyes  more  readily  to  drying  strains. 
We  have  only  to  adjust  the  degree  of  vapor  tension  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  rate  of  flow  of  water  to  the  surface  of  the  ware 
to  insure  safe  drying. 

This  humidity  treatment  to  insure  safe  drying  has  been 
extensively  used  in  terra  cotta  work  and  has  been  applied  to 
common  wares  with  gratifying  results  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances. 


(To  be  continued). 
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THE  BUHRER  KILN  AT  YOUGHAL,  IRELAND. 


AVERY  INTERESTING  and  up-to-date  plant  in  Ireland 
is  that  of  the  Youghal  and  Monard  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  located  at  Youghal,  County  Cork.  It  is  a  model 
plant  in  many  respects  and  employs  methods  of  much  import¬ 
ance  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products. 

In  Ireland  the  clay  product  manufacturers  are  confronted 
with  a  difficult  problem  in  the  way  of  fuel.  Coal,  which  is 
used  extensively,  is  high  priced,  so  that  economical  burning 
is  absolutely  essential.  It  is  one  of  the  all-important  questions 
and  must  be  carefully  considered  in  the  manufacture  of  clay 
goods  in  that  country,  even  more  so  than  here. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  manager  of  the  Youghal  and  Monard  brick 


marl,  overlying  a  yellow  plastic  clay.  These  materials  are 
very  difficult  to  burn,  in  ordinary  kilns.  The  product  is  made 
by  the  stiff-mud,  wire-cut  method,  the  bricks  made  from  the 
plastic  clay  being  repressed  for  facing  purposes,  while  the 
bricks  made  from  the  lower  strata  are  used  as  common  build¬ 
ers.  They  are  made  R.  I.  B.  A.  standard  size,  50  per  cent, 
being  perforated  with  20  holes,  while  the  other  half  have  no 
perforations  at  all. 

The  brick  are  dried  on  iron  plate  drying  floors,  150  feet  by 
120  feet,  covering  a  floor  area  of  18,000  square  feet  per  floor. 
Waste  heat  from  the  kiln  and  boilers,  drawn  through  a  large 
Buhrer  fan,  is  utilized  in  the  drying. 

This  Buhrer  kiln  is  of  sixteen-chamber  construction,  105 
feet  in  length  and  78  feet  wide.  The  chambers  are  7  feet  6 


A  Corner 
And  Side  of 
Buhrer  Kiln, 
Youghal, 
Ireland. 


Kiln  Under 
Construction, 
Showing 
Foundation 
of  Chambers. 


and  tile  plant,  realized  the  necessity  of  close  attention  to  this 
feature,  so  when  the  company  had  decided  to  reconstruct  their 
plant  at  Youghal  he  made  an  inspection  tour  through  many  of 
the  best  plants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  His  one  idea 
was  to  install  a  plant  with  methods  and  equipments  for  the 
lowest  possible  consumption  of  fuel  compatible  with  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  a  high-grade  product.  He  made  a  close  study  of 
materials  and  methods  used  in  the  various  factories  visited 
and  finally  decided  to  erect  at  the  Youghal  works  a  Buhrer 
“shortened”  or  “zig-zag”  continuous  kiln,  with  fan  draft.  This 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  1912  and  proved  a  great 
money-saving  item  in  the  manufacture. 

The  formation  in  the  clay  field  consists  of  a  tough  blue 


inches  high  on  the  inside  and  10  feet  high  on  the  outside,  the 
capacity  of  each  being  15,000,  or  a  total  of  240,000.  Two  cham¬ 
bers  can  be  finished  firing  each  day  very  easily  with  ordinary 
draft,  while  with  an  increase  in  the  fan  draft  about  34,000 
brick  can  be  finished  each  24  hours.  The  travel  of  the  fire  is 
44  to  50  lineal  feet  per  24  hours.  The  ten-foot  Buhrer  fan  used 
here  is  driven  by  a  50  h.p.  suction  gas  engine,  which  produces 
the  draft  for  the  kiln  and  boilers,  draws  the  gases  from  both 
under  the  drying  floor  and  drives  the  generator  for  the  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  system. 

The  burners  have  complete  charge  of  the  kiln,  gas  pro¬ 
ducer  and  engine.  Forty  pounds  of  anthracite  coal  is  put  into 
the  gas  producer  every  three  hours  during  the  day  and  night. 


while  about  one  ton  of  anthracite  is  consumed  each  week  in 
driving  the  fan. 

The  engine  is  ideal  in  construction,  having  automatic  oiling 
parts,  so  that  the  engine  is  running  constantly  save  for  an 
hour  each  fortnight,  when  the  valves  are  cleaned  and  gen¬ 
erator  cleared  out.  The  fan  eliminates  the  use  of  a  chimney; 
the  discharge  is  just  above  the  roof  of  the  fan  house. 

An  accurate  check  is  kept  of  every  department  of  the  plant, 
especially  on  the  kiln.  Two  draft  gauges  are  used,  one  for  the 
main  flue  and  one  on  the  chamber  four  rows  in  front  of  the 
fire.  This  latter  is  a  Buhrer  recording  gauge.  This  shows 
temperature  during  every  minute  of  the  day,  this  being  tabu¬ 
lated  on  sheets  which  are  taken  to  the  office,  where  the  man¬ 
agement  in  this  manner  can  watch  the  progress  of  the  burn¬ 
ing.  The  ware  is  burned  to  2,000  degrees  F.,  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  being  hard,  of  an  even  color  and  giving  a  clear  ring  when 
struck  together.  The  average  waste  in  each  burn  is  less  than 
1  per  cent,  in  clinker  brick. 

The  coal,  which  comes  from  South  Wales,  is  delivered  at 


is  secured  by  the  fan  than  by  a  chimney,  and  is  so  regulated 
as  to  give  more  effectiveness,  no  matter  what  condition  of 
weather  is  prevailing,  for  it  is  entirely  under  the  burners’  con¬ 
trol  at  all  times. 

A  heat-collecting  flue  is  built  directly  over  the  smoke  flue 
along  the  center  of  the  kiln.  The  hot  air  from  the  cooling 
chamber  passes  into  this  collecting  flue  through  portable 
twelve-inch  diameter  pipes  and  is  delivered  either  to  the 
chambers  in  advance  or  to  the  drying  floors  as  desired,  thus 
giving  a  large  saving  in  drying  expense. 

This  plant  is  the  first  to  use  the  Buhrer  kiln  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  large  number  are  to  be  found  on  the  continent, 
all  giving  absolute  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Buhrer’s  representative  superintended 
the  building  of  the  kiln,  local  labor  being  used  entirely.  The 
kiln  is  built  substantially,  although  a  lattice  timbered  roof  cov¬ 
ered  with  felt  protects  it  from  bad  weather,  no  fireproof  con¬ 
struction  being  needed  in  the  roofing  since  there  is  little  radia¬ 
tion  of  heat  from  the  kiln,  and  hence  no  fire  danger.  The  plant 


Works  of  the  Youghal  and  Monard  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Youghal,  Ireland. 


the  works  docks  and  put  into  portable  bunkers  or  troughs  on 
top  of  the  kiln.  These  are  moved  as  the  fire  advances,  so 
there  is  no  waste  of  coal,  the  burners  taking  the  coal  from  the 
bunkers  when  needed,  thus  eliminating  scattering  of  coal  all 
over  the  top  of  the  kiln.  Strict  account  is  kept  of  the  coal 
used.  Each  wheelbarrow  load  is  weighed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  kiln  house  on  the  top  of  the  kiln  and  the  weights  are  re¬ 
corded  on  coal  record  sheets,  which  are  taken  to  the  office 
each  day  and  posted  in  the  coal  cost  book.  The  number  of 
brick  made  is  easily  recorded  and  posted  in  this  book  so  that 
an  accurate  account  of  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  brick  is 
made  each  day.  The  average  weight  and  cost  of  coal  each 
week  is  thus  easily  determined.  The  general  run  is  220 
pounds  of  coal  per  every  thousand  brick  burned.  This  amount 
of  coal  not  only  burns  the  brick,  but  dries  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  them  before  they  are  taken  into  the  chamber.  The 
users  declare  that  in  the  “zig-zag”  kiln  the  heat  is  distributed 
evenly,  the  great  length  of  fire  travel  enabling  an  intense 
draft  and  a  quick  travel  of  the  fire,  thus  keeping  the  loss  of 
heat  down  to  a  minimum.  In  the  use  of  a  fan  the  heat  can  be 
taken  from  the  gases  and  used  in  the  drying  of  the  ware  on 
the  drying  floors  or  in  a  Buhrer  dryer.  A  more  intense  draft 


is  up-to-date  in  all  its  equipment  and  methods  employed  and 
turns  out  an  excellent  product. 


Vitrification  Points. — In  connection  with  the  vitrifying  of 
clays,  it  must  be  stated  that  if  the  clay  product  is  thin,  it 
will  vitrify  much  easier  than  if  the  product  is  thick.  If  the 
clay  is  very  plastic  it  will  also  vitrify  to  less  extent  than  if 
the  clay  were  shorter.  These  factors  are  sometimes  found 
in  clays,  and  will  make  it  impossible  to  properly  vitrify  the 
clay.  For  that  reason  hollow  brick  or  brick  with  several 
round  holes  has  been  made.  These  holes  give  the  inside  of 
the  brick  a  chance  to  vitrify,  and  will  produce  a  better  brick 
all  around.  This  is  surely  demonstrated  by  the  practice  in 
many  brickyards.  Hollow  brick  stand  up  about  the  same  as 
solid  brick,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  a  preference  for  hollow 
brick  because  they  will  lay  up  in  the  walls  easier  than  solid 
brick.  In  burning  clays  to  vitrification,  a  real  study  must  be 
made  of  the  behavior  of  the  clays  while  under  fire.  It  is  not 
only  temperature  in  degrees  of  heat  nor  a  certain  period  of 
time,  but  the  proper  treatment  of  the  heat  and  when  to  hold 
same  in  order  to  have  the  whole  body  of  the  clay  products 
vitrify,  which  points  must  be  observed  and  studied. — Ton- 
waren  Fabrikant,  No.  13,  1913. 
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CLEVELAND  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


TH  THE  YEAR  1913  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close  brick  manufacturers,  dealers  and 
building  contractors  are  reviewing  the 
year  with  a  view  to  determining  just  how 
it  compares  with  previous  years.  It  has 
already  been  found  that  building  records, 
as  compared  with  former  years,  have  been 
ruthlessly  smashed.  Last  year’s  building 
total,  which  was  considerably  in  advance  of  any  previous  year, 
amounted  to  $18,180,078  for  the  twelve  months.  For  the  eleven 
months  ending  November  30  of  this  year  the  total  figures  are 
$21,769,380,  showing  that  last  year’s  record  has  already  been 
broken  by  $3,589,302,  with  the  December  building  figures  still 
to  be  counted. 

During  the  month  of  November  enough  residence  buildings 
were  erected  in  Cleveland  to  accommodate  1,900  persons.  The 
apartment  houses  for  which  permits  were  issued  will  take 
care  of  153  families  and  the  dwelling  houses  230  families. 
During  the  month  permits  were  issued  for  the  erection  of  fif¬ 
teen  brick  apartment  houses  to  cost  $195,000.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  permits  for  the  month  was  670  and  the  total  valuation 
was  $1,241,640,  the  largest  for  any  November  in  the  history  of 
the  city. 

Every  year  tends  to  show  the  tremendous  growth  which  is 
in  progress  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Brick  manufacturers  in 
this  locality  say  that  never  before  has  the  volume  of  their 
businessl  been  better,  despite  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year 
there  have  not  been  very  many  large  buildings  erected  in 
Cleveland.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  currency  question 
has  caused  somewhat  of  a  cessation  of  loaning  operations  by 
the  banks  of  Cleveland  and  inability  to  finance  big  building 
operations  is  known  to  have  held  up  a  number  of  fine  projects 
in  this  city  which  would  otherwise  have  been  proceeded  with 
but  for  this  reason. 

This  has  been  a  great  year  with  the  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers.  Their  plants  have  been  operating  to  capacity 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  only  difficulty  has  been  to  secure 
labor  and  make  shipments  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  them.  The  disastrous  flood  during  the  early  part 
of  1913,  which  affected  a  number  of  cities  throughout  Ohio, 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  paving  brick,  for  scores  of 
brick  streets  were  literally  washed  away  by  the  roaring 
waters.  The  demand  indeed  will  be  felt  for  several  years  to 
come,  for  a  number  of  the  cities  have  not  been  successful  in 
getting  all  their  streets  repaved. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
of  brick  streets  have  been  laid  during  the  past  year,  while  out 
in  Cuyahoga  county  the  volume  of  paving  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  greater. 

Despite  the  fact  that  building  operations  are  expected  to 
cease  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  plans  are  already 
being  considered  for  the  building  of  a  number  of  good-sized 
structures  during  1914.  The  most  notable  buildings  erected 
during  the  past  year  are  the  new  Marshall  building,  a  ten- 
story  structure,  facing  the  public  square;  the  Cleveland  Il¬ 
luminating  Company’s  new  fifteen-story  building,  also  facing 
the  square;  the  Halle  Bros.’  new  addition,  consisting  of  twelve 
stories,  on  Euclid  avenue;  a  large  number  of  good-sized  fac¬ 
tories,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  as  well  as  several 
good-sized  theaters  and  mercantile  buildings  in  the  downtown 
section.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  building,  however, 
has  been  in  houses  and  apartment  buildings. 

A  new  warehouse  to  cost  $100,000  of  steel  and  brick  is  to 
be  built  by  the  Bourne-Fuller  Company,  jobbers  in  iron  and 
structural  steel.  The  contract  calls  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  116x313  feet  in  size.  The  building  will  be  one-story, 
60  feet.  high.  It  will  be  of  brick  and  steel,  fireproof  through¬ 
out,  with  skylights  and  corrugated  iron  roofing.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  four  large  electric  cranes  for  unloading  cars  at 


the  entrance  and  carrying  steel  to  its  proper  place  and  depos¬ 
iting  it. 

A  new  Jewish  hospital,  for  which  a  large  sum  of  money  has 
already  been  collected,  is  to  be  erected  on  a  tract  of  land  near 
Wade  and  Rockefeller  parks.  The  land  was  acquired  during 
the  past  month  for  about  $60,000.  The  project  is  backed  by 
a  number  of  wealthy  Hebrew's  in  this  city  and  a  very  fine  Jew¬ 
ish  hospital  is  planned.  Work  on  this  is  expected  to  begin 
early,  next  spring. 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  six-story  building  for  light  man¬ 
ufacturing  purposes  at  634  Huron  road,  were  announced  by 
J.  E.  Lattimer,  Citizens’  building,  head  of  The  Fireproofing 
Building  Company.  The  structure  will  be  of  brick  and  steel, 
80x80  feet  in>  size,  and  will  cost  $75,000. 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  in  working  out  plans  to 
make  Cleveland  a  large  distributing  point,  has  announced  that 
it  will  erect  a  brick  and  steel  factory  at  6215  Carnegie  avenue 
to  cost  $50,000.  The  building  will  be  two  stories  high  and 
constructed  of  brick.  It  will  be  65x246  feet  in  size.  Plans 
for  it  have  been  prepared  by  Architect  H.  E.  Shimmon  and  the 
structural  work  will  be  done  under  the  general  contract  of  the 
Samuel  Austin  &  Sons  Company,  the  same  concern  which  is 
building  the  large  buildings  for  the  General  Electric  Company 
at  Neal  Park,  Cleveland. 

It  is  expected  that  Cleveland  will  be  well  represented  at 
the  next  convention  of  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of 
America,  to  be  held  at  French  Lick,  Ind.,  December  10,  11  and 
12.  Among  those  to  go  from  Cleveland  will  be  Robert  L. 
Quiesser,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  national  organization. 

One  of  Cleveland’s  latest  industries  is  a  Cleveland  pottery 
and  tile  company,  promoted  by  R.  Guy  Cowen,  pottery  artist 
and  former  teacher  of  East  Tech.  High  School.  The  plant  is 
located  in  Lakewood  and  its  product  is  attracting  state-wide 
attention.  His  plan  is  to  compete  with  the  noted  Rockwood 
Pottery  of  Cincinnati  in  the  production  of  artistic  clay 
products. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Marker  is  preparing  to  ex¬ 
pend  nearly  $10,000,000  a  year  during  the  next  few  years  on 
paving  Ohio  rural  roads.  The  plan  is  to  raise  the  money  by 
taxation  and  distribute  it  pro  rata  among  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  throughout  the  State,  the  counties  being  required  at  the 
same  time  to  furnish  a  certain  sum.  A  number  of  main  artery 
roads  throughout  the  State  are  to  receive  attention  first  and 
active  work  is  to  commence  early  next  year.  Contracts  are 
to  be  let  during  the  winter  months  with  the  understanding 
that  work  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible  next  spring. 
Marker  will  ask  the  Governor  for  prisoners  to  work  the  roads. 
The  plan  is  to  divide  them  into  gangs  of  about  twenty  each 
and  work  under  contractors  with  a  guard  or  two  to  see  that 
they  do  not  escape.  They  will  sleep  in  tents  along  the  road. 
It  is  believed  that  this  will  cut  down  the  cost  of  labor  ma¬ 
terially.  BUCKEYE. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  international  trade  in  clay 
products  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  developing  a 
trade  in  building  brick  that  is  getting  prominent  enough  to 
be  listed  by  itself,  this  item  being  a  half  a  million  dollars 
for  the  past  seven  months.  In  other  words,  the  trade  in 
building  brick  is  now  approximately  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
or  nearly  as  much  as  the  export  trade  in  fire  brick,  which 
ran  for  the  past  year  $1,117,161.  Another  item  that  has 
grown  enough  to  be  set  out  by  itself  is  the  tiling,  other  than 
drain  tile,  which  for  the  seven  months  ending  in  January, 
tabulated  as  a  separate  item,  amounted  to  $606,727.  During 
the  latter  half  of  1912  the  trade  in  earthenware  dropped  off 
considerably,  making  the  returns  for  the  year  smaller  than 
those  for  1911,  but  still  larger  than  those  of  1910.  Indeed, 
something  seems  to  have  been  wrong  with  the  trade  the 
past  six  months  of  1912,  as  the  exports  were  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  against  from  a  half  to  three- 
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quarters  of  a  million  usually  shipped  in  that  time.  This, 
however,  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  gain  in  brick. 
On  the  import  side,  we  received  last  year  in  earthen,  stone 
and  chinaware  a  little  less  than  during  the  two  previous 
years,  the  exact  total  being  $9,711,357.  The  largest  item  in 
this  was  decorated  or  ornamental  ware,  which  made  up  $8,- 
250,000  of  the  total.  We  also,  in  addition  to  this,  imported 
various  special  clays,  including  blue  clay  for  crucibles,  china 


clay  or  kaolin,  to  the  value  of  $2,179,474.  The  peculiar  thing 
about  the  imports  of  china  and  porcelain  is  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  seemed  to  have  increased  during  the  past  six  months 
in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  export  trade  decreased.  In 
other  words,  it  looks  like  lower  prices  of  foreign  ware  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  heavy  influx  of  that  into  this  country  during  the 
last  half  of  1912  and  the  first  part  of  1913,  and  evidently  at 
the  same  time  it  cut  into  the  trade  and  interfered  with  some 
of  the  exports  of  American  ware. 


OBITUARY. 


The  Death  of  Wm.  W.  Taylor,  President  of  the  Rookwood 
Pottery  Company,  Cincinnati. 


Unique  Will  by  Which  Provision  Is  Made  for  the  Continuance 
of  the  Rookwood  Plant. 


THE  “MASTER  OF  ROOKWOOD,”  as  his  associates  loved 
to  call  him,  William  Watts  Taylor,  died  at  his  home  in 
Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  12.  His  death 
was  not  unexpected,  as  he  had  suffered  from  heart  trouble  for 


several  months,  and  had  been  under  the  care  of  physicians 
most  of  the  time  for  the  past  two  years.  He  was  sixty-six 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  Opelousas,  La.,  March  19, 
1847.  He  never  married,  his  nearest  relation  in  Cincinnati 
being  a  cousin.  Mr.  Taylor  was  known  among  art  lovers  the 
world  over.  He  had  been  the  head  of  the  Rookwood  Pottery 
almost  from  its  inception,  and  by  the  terms  of  his  will  that 
institution  will  continue  to  feel  the  influence  of  his  master 
mind  in  the  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  Rookwood  artists — there  are  nearly  thirty  of 
them — in  commenting  on  Mr.  Taylor’s  death,  said:  “He  was 
like  a  father  to  us  all,  and  the  factory  has  been  our  home 
under  his  direction.  There  is  no  way  in  which  to  express 
his  kindliness,  consideration,  appreciaton  and  love  of  the 
place  and  work  itself.” 

Under  Mr.  Taylor’s  management  several  new  and  greatly 
admired  species  of  pottery  were  created.  Among  these  are 
the  aerial,  a  delicate  blue  monotone;  the  iris,  remarkable  for 
its  delicate  shading,  and  the  sea  green,  whose  color  scheme  is 
founded  on  the  varigated  marine  tints. 

The  credit  for  the  wonderful  exhibit  of  Rookwood  at  the 


Chicago  World’s  Fair,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  artists 
of  the  entire  world,  was  due  to  Mr.  Taylor.  The  arrangement 
of  the  exhibition  was  largely  his  own  conception.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  noted  potters  of  France  and  the  Old 
World  were  compelled  to  admit  their  admiration  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  product.  Recently  Harvard  bestowed  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  upon  him. 

Cincinnati  will  mourn  Mr.  Taylor  not  alone  as  a  man  of 
high  artistic  purpose  and  of  business  ability,  but  as  a  citizen. 
Any  cause  that  made  for  a  better  Cincinnati  enlisted  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  support.  For  many  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Art 
museum  and  assisted  in  the  work  that  'has  made  that  institu¬ 
tion  one  of  influence  in  the  community’s 
life.  He  was  also  active  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  municipal  art.  Mr.  Taylor’s  life 
was  rich  in  individual  friendships  as  in 
achievement,  and  his  passing  will  mark 
the  closing  of  a  personal  epoch  to  those 
fortunate  in  the  opportunity  of  having 
known  him. 

Mr.  Taylor  left  an  estate  estimated 
at  $55,000,  which  is  largely  left  in 
trust  to  perpetuate  the  Rockwood  Pot¬ 
tery  Company.  The  trustees  who  are  to 
execute  his  will  are  S.  G.  Burt,  Al¬ 
bert  I.  Chatfield,  N.  H.  Davis,  J.  H.  Gest, 
Edward  Goepper,  C.  J.  Livingood,  E.  H.  Pen¬ 
dleton,  H.  T.  Proctor,  M.  T.  Watts,  Wm. 
Worthington,  Lucian  Wulsin,  and  John  D. 
Wareham.  Commenting  on  Mr.  Taylor’s 
will,  which  is  quite  unusual,  a  local  paper 
says:  “While  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  es¬ 
tate  is  to  be  used  in  continuing  the  pottery 
and  extending  its  fame  internationally,  a 
specified  sum,  $2,000,  is  to  be  used  for  buy¬ 
ing  books  on  industrial  art  in  pottery  for 
use  by  the  operatives.  Other  men  have 
followed  a  similar  course  during  their 
lives,  but  Mr.  Taylor’s  will  provides  for 
the  continuance  of  his  work  after  death. 
It  is  a  will  far  out  of  the  usual.  It  seems 
to  divorce  business  from  the  old  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  mere  money-making  pro¬ 
cess.  It  puts  a  new  American  label  on  a  man  of  industry.  It 
does  not  say  educate  men  for  this  business,  but  educate  the 
world  to  the  advantages  of  the  pottery  made  here,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  provides  the  means  for  the  successors  of  Mr. 
Taylor  to  get  at  the  best  published  ideas  while  they  are  busy 
making  the  goods.  It  endows  a  business,  not  a  family  or  others, 
but  an  industry,  as  though  the  passing  head  of  it  would  have 
that  artistic  work  go  on  for  all  time  by  the  best  of  skill.  It 
suggests  the  thought  that  he  loved  the  business  because  of  its 
art,  because  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  know  that  other  peo¬ 
ple  bought  the  pottery  to  adorn  their  tables  or  their  homes 
in  other  parts,  and  presumably  grew  in  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  civilization  through  that  agency;  and  that  so  loving  his 
business,  he  endowed  it  with  the  surplus  he  made  out  of  it 
beyond  what  he  needed  for  his  life.  That  is  a  bigger  act  than 
any  of  the  old  art  masters  played  for  the  last  scene  on  earth. 
It  indicates  a  larger  comprehension  of  the  evolution  of  man 
than  any  other  has  emphasized  in  his  published  will.  He  does 
not  say  mark  the  pottery  to  immortalize  my  name,  but  go 
ahead  and  make  artistic  pottery  as  I  have  done,  and  improve 
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on  it  by  considering  the  works  of  others,  and  here  is  the 
money  to  do  that  with.  William  Watts  Taylor  should  have  a 
place  in  a  hall  of  fame,  even  if  a  special  hall  must  be  built 
for  that  purpose  and  to  receive  others  to  follow  him. 

The  funeral  of  the  dead  benefactor  of  his  race  was  held 
in  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  and  Mr.  Taylor’s  mortal  clay  was 
laid  at  rest  in  Spring  Grove  cemetery,  Cincinnati. 


COULD  NOT  LOOK  A  FEATHER  DUSTER  IN  THE  FACE, 

BUT— 


WHEN  THE  CLAY-WORKER  SCRIBE  dropped  into 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  Thanksgiving  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company,  he  found  a  jolly,  good- 
natured  crowd  digesting  a  huge  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Harley 
Fate  said  he  had  eaten  so  much  turkey  that  he  couldn’t  look  a 
feather  duster  in  the  face,  while  Harry  Fate  and  Ray  Sykes 
were  equally  well  satisfied  with  their  repast.  Indeed,  there 
is  all  the  trimmings  to  the  festive  board  these  days  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  for  they  are  enjoying  a  prosperous  business,  running 
their  factory  full  force  constantly.  During  the  past  month  the 
J.  D.  Fate  Company  booked  a  large  number  of  splendid  orders 
for  their  high-grade  products.  They  have  closed  an  order  for 
a  full  line  of  stiff-mud  machinery  for  the  Central  Clay  Products 
Company,  of  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  including  a  large  Spe¬ 
cial  Premier  machine  and  automatic  tables  for  end-cut  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  and  all  dies,  a  double-shaft  special  pug  mill 
and  steel  cut  gears,  is  to  be  shipped  to  the  Wooster  Shale 
Brick  Company,  Wooster,  Ohio;  a  complete  hollow  ware  outfit 


The  New  Fate  Automatic  End-Cut  Tile  Table. 


to  Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill.;  also  to  Pittsburgh 
Tile  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  a  Ben- 
sing  automatic  side-cut  brick  table  to  the  Pittsburgh-Callery 
Brick  Company,  Callery,  Pa.;  outfit  to  the  Abbington  Brick 
Company,  Abbington,  Ill.;  the  Platt  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
Van  Meter,  Iowa,  and  a  large  order  for  two  large  Special  Pre¬ 
mier  machines,  two  automatic  side-cut  tables,  two  large  sized 
disintegrators,  two  clay  feeders,  granulators  and  special  auto¬ 
matic  tables  for  hollow  end-cut  brick,  etc.,  for  one  of  the  most 
improved  plants  in  Michigan. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  is  up-to-date  in  their  work  and 
make  improvements  in  their  lines  as  the  advancement  of  the 
ceramic  world  requires.  Their  new  automatic  end-cut  table 
is  a  big  improvement  in  that  line.  This  table  is  built  to  alle¬ 
viate  all  jarring  so  common  in  cutting  tables.  No  springs  are 
used,  the  jarring  is  illuminated  by  means  of  a  cam  reel,  which 
holds  the  wire  frames  back  and  allows  them  to  pass  easily 
around  without  any  friction. 

The  illustration  shown  herewith  is  one  of  these  cam  reel 
tables  cutting  an  8x12x12  hollow  block.  This  photograph  was 
taken  in  the  plant  of  the  Camp  Conduit  Company,  South 


Brooklyn,  Ohio.  They  have  been  using  this  table  over  three 
months  and  are  absolutely  satisfied  with  its  work.  This  table 
will  cut  all  sizes  of  hollow  ware  up  to  16  inches  square. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  is  building  several  new  machines, 
which  will  not  be  put  upon  the  market  until  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  tried  and  proven  to  be  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  the  other  Fate  machinery. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


FRANCISCO  BRICK  men  are  now 
bringing  the  year  to  a  close  with  no 
very  marked  regrets.  The  year  as 
a  whole  has  not  been  a  very  active 
one,  and  it  closes  with  an  over-supply 
of  brick,  with  several  plants  closed 
down  for  an  indefinite  period  and 
with  prices  at  a  point  where  many 
manufacturers  find  it  unprofitable  to 
manufacture.  Nevertheless  there  are 
some  bright  spots  in  the  outlook. 
There  are  many  places  in  the  far  West  and  along  the  Pacific 
coast  where  building  operations,  including  the  demand  for 
brick,  are  comparatively  worse  than  they  are  here.  Moreover, 
San  Francisco  has  reached  and  passed  the  worst,  as  far  as  can 
be  inferred  from  the  statistical  situation,  while  the  other  coast 
cities  are  still  on  the  down  grade.  During  October  and  No¬ 
vember  San  Francisco  building  conditions  began  to  mend,  this 
being  particularly  true  of  the  last  few  weeks,  notwithstanding 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  large  expenditures  at  the  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  Exposition  are  apparently  having  their  effect.  The 
other  large  expenditures  by  the  city  for  municipal  buildings, 
for  street  railways,  water  works,  etc.,  have  also  put  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  circulation.  Then,  too,  in  spite  of  a  lot 
of  hard  times  talk,  the  distributing  business  of  the  city  has 
been  good  this  fall  and  a  lot  of  country  crop  money  has  found 
its  way  here.  For  these  reasons  brick  men  are  hopeful  that 
the  new  year  will  not  be  many  months  old  before  there  will 
be  a  decided  turn  for  the  better.  In  fact,  there  is  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
pensive  brick  and  steel  construction  to  be  done  before  the 
opening  of  the  big  fair  a  year  from  now,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  a  few  months  hence. 

The  municipal  authorities  are  proceeding  with  the  work  of 
building  the  new  City  Hall.  The  old  brick  and  stone  from  the 
former  City  Hall  will  be  used  in  the  concrete  for  foundations 
and  similar  work.  Bids  for  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  for  the 
new  structure  will  be  received  next  week  and  the  contracts 
awarded  as  soon  as  possible.  The  brick  and  terra  cotta  re¬ 
quired  will  foot  up  to  about  $37,000. 

Mr.  Berg,  of  the  Port  Costa  Brick  Works,  is  now  making 
his  headquarters  with  the  Western  Building  Materials  Com¬ 
pany  in  this  city. 

The  Pacific  Lime  and  Plaster  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
reports  but  little  doing  in  lime  or  plaster  for  building  con¬ 
struction  at  this  time,  though  there  is  some  little  call  for  lime 
for  other  purposes.  Business  for  the  year  now  closing,  while 
not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been,  was  still  not  so  bad  as  it 
might  have  been. 

The  San  Francisco  Unit  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000  by  N.  Pittman,  M.  T.  Henderson,  W.  K.  Grilley,  B.  R. 
Lord  and  others. 

H.  B.  Potter,  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Company,  was  in  San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago 
looking  over  the  situation  for  northern  and  central  California. 
His  company  has  a  plant  at  Santa  Monica  in  southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  output  of  which  is  sold  mainly  in  the  Los  Angeles 
field,  and  one  in  Richmond  on  the  northeast  side  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay,  whose  output  comes  chiefly  to  San  Francisco  and 
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other  cities  about  San  Francisco  Bay.  Mr.  Potter  reports  that 
both  plants  have  had  a  fairly  good  year,  all  things  considered. 
The  recently  reconstructed  plant  at  Santa  Monica  is  now  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  run  on  sewer  pipe,  for  which  some  good  orders  are 
still  to  be  filled  in  southern  California.  The  paving  brick  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Santa  Monica  plant  has  not  yet  been  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  since  the  reconstruction.  Some  good  contracts  for  hol¬ 
low  tile  and  enameled  brick  are  now  being  filled  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  some  paving  brick  contracts  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region. 

The  only  labor  trouble  reported  in  the  trade  in  this  vicinity 
for  a  long  time  comes  from  Richmond,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  bay.  There  the  Western  States  Pottery  Company  has 
been  tied  up  temporarily  by  a  strike  of  its  force,  numbering 


about  fifty  men.  It  is  given  out  that  the  trouble  is  likely  to 
be  of  short  duration. 

The  California  Pressed  Brick  Company,  with  a  plant  at 
Niles,  in  Alameda  county,  which  has  been  more  or  less  af¬ 
flicted  with  litigation  of  various  sorts  for  some  time,  has  been 
sued  for  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  by  the  Oakland  Bank  of 
Savings.  The  mortgage  claim  amounts  to  $93,400. 

N.  Clark  &  Son,  of  this  city,  report  a  fair  demand  for  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  and  some  call  for  sewer  pipe.  The  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  which  has  made  it  difficult  for  small  munici¬ 
palities  to  market  their  bonds,  has  checked  the  demand  for 
sewer  pipe  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  mend  during  the  early  part  of  the  new  year. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  SUNSET. 


BOOSTING  GOOD  ROADS. 


An  Effective  Demonstration  of  the  Superiority  of  Brick  Paved  Roads  at  the  St.  Louis 

Good  Roads  Convention. 


ST.  LOUIS  WAS  the  mecca  for  good  road  boosters  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  the  week  of  November  10  to  15,  when 
the  United  States  Good  Roads  Association  met  there  in  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Delegates  from  nearly  all  the  states  were 
present,  but  for  some  reason  not  easily  divined,  the  general 


trip  were  well  paid  for  their  time  and  trouble.  Among  the 
most  attractive  of  the  exhibits,  was  that  of  the  National  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  which  consisted  of  speci¬ 
men  brick  made  by  the  various  members  of  the  Association, 
and  a  sample  brick  pavement.  The  latter  was  so  attractive 


The  Display  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  at  the 

St  Louis  Good  Roads  Convention 


public  did  not  seem  to  be  much  interested,  and  as  a  result  the 
attendance  was  nothing  like  as  large  as  was  anticipated. 

The  convention  was  held  in  the  Surburban  Park  Exposi¬ 
tion  Building,  an  immense  structure  admirably  adapted  to 
such  gatherings,  affording  exceptional  display  for  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  regardless  of  size  or  weight.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
located  beyond  the  city  limits  at  the  terminal  of  one  of  the 
trolley  lines.  The  latter  affords  excellent  service  but  at  that 
it  takes  forty-five  minutes  to  reach  the  exposition  building 
from  the  downtown  district,  which  in  part  may  explain  the 
dearth  of  visitors. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  interesting  displays  of  road 
building  machines,  materials,  etc.,  so  those  who  did  make  the 


that  the  local  authorities  requested  that  it  be  left  in  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  as  a  permanent  object  lesson. 

The  Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Company  also  had  a  fine 
display,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustration.  It 
was  a  model  of  a  hillside  pavement  made  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut- 
Lug  Hillside  pavers,  which  present  a  number  of  advantages 
over  other  road  materials  in  addition  to  the  safe  footing  af¬ 
forded  horses,  in  which  particular,  however,  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  superior  to  any  other  roadway.  Visitors  grew  enthusiastic 
over  the  readily  apparent  advantages  of  this  character  of 
pavements  for  steep  grades. 

Friday,  the  14th,  was  St.  Louis  day  at  the  exposition  and 
was  appropriately  celebrated  by  the  city  engineers,  county 
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surveyors  and  other  officials  interested  particularly  in  high¬ 
way  improvement.  They  were  so  much  impressed  by  the 
brick  exhibits  that  it  was  agreed  to  lay  a  stretch  of  brick 
paved  roadway  in  St.  Louis  county  under  the  specifications  of 
the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  The  party  was  informally  entertained  by 
Eben  Rodgers,  of  the  Alton  Brick  Co.,  and  by  Mr.  Ralph  Simp¬ 
kins  and  other  representatives  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Co.  A  noon  day  luncheon  was  served  at  the  Exposition  Cafe, 
and  an  informal  dinner  at  the  St.  Louis  Athletic  Club,  after 
which  nearly  all  present  made  brief  speeches,  giving  their 
views  and  opinions  on  the  importance  of  good  roads  in  general 
and  brick  paved  roads  in  particular.  Mr.  Blackburn  made  the 
hit  of  the  occasion  by  a  fine  extempora¬ 
neous  address  on  brick  paved  country 
roadways  as  an  investment.  He  con¬ 
vinced  all  present  that  brick  paved  road¬ 
ways  are  a  very  profitable  investment  to 
farmers  and  manufacturers  who  are  trib¬ 
utary  to  them,  the  cost  of  upkeep  being 
so  nominal  that  the  item  of  first  cost  is 
not  so  important  as  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  The  ultimate  cost  of  a  properly 
constructed  brick  paved  roadway  touches 
the  ultimate  consumer  very  lightly. 


BIG  PATHS  FOR  UNCLE  SAM. 


A  Strong  Plea  for  National  Aid  in  the 
Building  of  Country  Highways. 


The  most  vital  proposition  facing  the 
Republic  today  is  road  building. 

Transcontinental,  interstate  highways 
should  be  built  reaching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  from  Lakes  to  Gulf,  connecting 
state  capitol  with  state  capitol,  where 
feasible. 

This  work  should  be  paid  for  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  work  should  be  in  charge  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  highways,  and  the  ranking 
officer  thereof  should  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Cabinet. 

Government  engineers  should  be  de¬ 
tailed  to  plan,  locate  and  superintend  the 
work. 

State  engineers  should  superintend 
the  construction  of  roads  within  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  their  respective  states,  conferring 
with  government  engineers  in  charge. 

National,  state,  county  and  municipal 
prisoners  should  be  used  to  build  roads. 

The  regular  soldiers  should  be  used 
as  guards,  superintendents  and  foremen 
in  road  building.  *  *  * 

States’  Rights. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  States’  Right 
Democrat.  Under  his  direction  $13,000,- 
000  was  spent  by  the  government  in  highway  construction 
without  state  aid. 

If  his  policy  of  internal  improvement  had  been  continued, 
highways  would  connect  state  with  state,  county  with  county, 
city  with  city,  town  with  town,  and  farm  with  farm. 

Continuing  the  Jeffersonian  policy  of  intelligent  develop¬ 
ment  would  have  supplied  the  landless  man  with  land,  and 
cultivated  the  manless  land  with  man. 

Enforcing  the  Jeffersonian  idea  of  simplicity  in  life  would 


(Excerpts  from  a  Paper  by  Thomas  L.  Cannon,  Secretary-Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Convention’s  Bureau  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis.) 


have  peopled  the  waste  spots  and  relieved  the  congested  spots 
of  our  national  life.  *  *  * 

The  Cost. 

Building  highways  is  not  an  expensive,  but  an  inexpensive 
investment,  dividend-paying  and  profit-sharing. 

This  republic  collects  practically  $1,000,000,000  annually 
to  spend  in  expense  bills. 

Practically  $500,000,000  of  that  is  spent  for  war,  navy  and 
pension  purposes.  Those  are  expenditures,  not  investments. 

The  people  who  pay  those  annual  expenditures  can  and 
will  collect  and  invest  an  equal  amount — or  more — in  building 


transcontinental,  interstate,  state,  county,  district  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  roads.  *  *  * 

Working  Convicts. 

Some  say  that  working  convicts  building  roads  would  com¬ 
pete  with  free  labor. 

Convicts  must  earn  their  living  by  work,  or  be  supported 
in  idleness  by  those  who  do  work. 

Convicts  are  human,  and  humane  treatment  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  them. 

Many  convicts  are  better  men  at  heart  than  are  the  men 
who  caused  their  conviction. 


Model  of  Hill-Side  Pavement  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick. 
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Convicts  should  be  paid  a  small  per  diem,  placed  in  trust 
and  given  them  upon  the  end  of  their  terms. 

They  should  be  credited  with  good  behavior  and  penalized 
for  bad  conduct. 

Employment  should  be  provided  for  released  convicts 
where  they  could  build  roads  and  earn  money  to  lessen  temp¬ 
tation.  *  *  * 

Work  For  Our  Soldiers. 

It  is  claimed  using  soldiers  for  road  construction  would 
degrade  the  army. 

Honest  work  never  degraded  any  man  or  set  of  men. 

'  Idleness  debauches  man  and  woman  and  unfits  them  for 
first-class  services. 

The  dignity  of  the  army  depends  on  its  fighting  ability. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  CLAY  FIELD. 


Three  Experts  Who  Are  Evidently  Much  Pleased  With  the  Alton  Paving  Block, 
Theo  A.  Randall,  Eben  Rodgers  W.  T.  Blackburn. 


Employed  men  are  more  fit  for  a  fight  than  idle  men  can  be. 

Army  officers  are  growing  pompous  and  self-important. 
Soldiers  are  growing  insolent  and  dissolute. 

Army  men  are  employes,  not  dignitaries.  Bureaucratic  in¬ 
solence  will  soon  become  intolerable. 

Employment  will  trend  to  increase  actual  importance  of  the 
army  and  decrease  assumed  importance. 

Let  our  soldiers  build  roads,  reduce  cost  to  consumer  with¬ 
out  reducing  prices  paid  producer. 

Let  officers  and  soldiers  earn  their  salary. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


UILDING  CONDITIONS  in  Springfield  are  not  as  rosy 
as  brick  men  in  the  capital  would  like  them,  but 
the  heavy  cloud  which  has  been  over  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
struction  is  passing.  The  trouble  which  began  last  spring 
with  the  building  trades  strike  has  not  ended  by  any  means. 
While  the  differences  between  the  builders  and  the  contractors 
were  on  the  local  commercial  association  took  a  referendum 
vote  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  members  on  the  proposition. 
An  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  “open  shop  conditions  was 
cast.  One  immediate  effect  was  a  secret  boycott  of  local 
stores  by  union  men,  who  felt  that  the  hand  of  nearly  every 

merchant  was  against  him  and  his  cause. 
Later  this  boycott  was  given  the  official 
sanction  of  the  local  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  large  amount  of  money  sent  out 
of  town  for  all  sorts  of  supplies  caused 
a  general  tightening  tendency.  Besides 
this  the  building  had  been  limited  be¬ 
cause  of  the  builders’  strike  and  hesita¬ 
tion  on  account  of  national  legislation, 
which  has  been  keeping  Illinois  bankers 
conservative  as  to  loans.  The  final  result 
was  the  resignation  of  the  entire  board 
of  officials  of  the  commercial  association 
and  its  reorganization,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  national  body,  with  new  blood  and 
a  thorough  determination  to  fight  shy  of 
dangerous  local  issues  and  confine  itself 
to  exploiting  the  city’s  resources. 

Brick  is  holding  its  own  in  the  paving 
programs  for  next  spring  outlined  by  the 
various  boards  of  local  improvements  in 
central  Illinois.  The  local  papers  at  Wat- 
seka  have  come  out  not  only  on  a  plat¬ 
form  of  brick  for  future  improvements, 
but  with  a  demand  that  some  of  the 
streets  which  have  been  laid  with  ma¬ 
cadam  be  resurfaced  with  brick.  Taylor- 
ville  and  Quincy  are  among  the  cities 
which  will  do  considerable  work. 

The  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Springfield,  has  turned  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  new  line  of  business— the  sale 
of  vitrified  paving  blocks  for  use  in  feed 
lots. 

The  Illinois  Brick  and  Stone  Company, 
of  Gilchrist,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $5,000  to  $30,000. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company, 
of  Huntington,  Ind.,  has  opened  a  branch 
office  in  Bloomington,  with  H.  E.  Luke  in 
charge.  The  Bloomington  office  is  in  the 
center  of  a  rich  country,  where  dairying  and  stock  feeding  is 
taking  the  place  of  orthodox  grain  raising,  and  offers  a  good 
market  for  silos. 

One  of  the  last  drainage  contracts  to  be  let  this  year— the 
Two-Mile  Slough  district,  near  Champaign,  which  will  open 
bids  December  27— calls  for  9,500  feet  of  tile  ranging  from  10 
to  20  inches. 

The  Springfield  Drain  Tile  Company,  of  Springfield,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  supplying  the  material  for  a 
new  mutual  drainage  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  Morgan 
county. 

The  Lincoln  Mining  Company,  of  Lincoln,  had  an  exhibit 
of  brick  and  tile  at  the  Home  Products  Show,  held  in  that  city 
the  last  week  in  November,  which  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention.  S.  P.  RING. 
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FACE  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 


A  Busy  Business  Aggregation  Strive  to  Solve  the  Problems  of 

the  Face  Brick  Game. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association  was  held  at  the  famous  Amer¬ 
ican  Spa,  French  Lick  Springs,  Indiana,  December  10, 
11  and  12,  1913,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Face  Brick  Dealers 
congregated  and  worked  diligently,  both  individually  and  en 
masse,  on  the  problems  of  their  trade.  The  meetings  were 
executive  in  character,  by  which  is  meant  that  only  members 
were  admitted  within  the  convention  hall  during  the  business 
sessions.  This  applied  to  both  divisions  separately.  That  is 
manufacturers  who  were  not  dealers  were  not  admitted  into 
the  Dealers’  meetings,  nor  were  dealers  who  were  not  manu¬ 
facturers,  permitted  to  participate  in  the  latter’s  sessions.  The 
missionaries,  including  publishers,  machinery  men,  etc.,  were 
excluded  from  both  bodies  except  during  the  open  session, 
when  they  were  invited  to  be  present  either  as  spectators  or 
contributors  to  the  literary  feast. 

President  L.  G.  Kilbourne,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  presided 
over  the  open  sessions  and  was  ably  abetted  by  Secretary  R. 


President  L.  G.  Kilbourne,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  T.  Hollowell,  of  Pittsburg,  who  also  contributed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  papers  of  the  convention  dealing  with 

Freight  Rates,  Etc. 

Secretary  Hollowell  covered  the  subject  of  freight  traffic 
in  the  same  thorough  manner  that  the  scientific  brick  man 
goes  back  to  the  first  principles  and  analyses  of  his  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  follows  his  product  through  all  the  different  steps 
and  processes  involved.  Mr.  Hollowell  took  the  freight  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  beginning,  from  the  time  when  face  brick  didn’t 
go  much  further  from  home  than  a  man  could  haul  it  with  his 
teams,  reviewed  the  history  of  railway  transportation  through 
the  formative  period  of  railway  development  and  extension, 
then  on  through  the  times  of  rebates  and  chaotic  conditions 
in  freight  rates  which  lead  to  the  interstate  commerce  com¬ 
mission  to  regulate  the  handling  of  commerce  from  state  to 
state. 

He  pointed  out  as  he  went  along  that  to  deliver  a  product 
in  large  quantities  the  produce  “is  absolutely  dependable  on 
transportation  facilities.  That  which  is  delivered  nearby  he 
may  control  with  local  facilities  of  his  own,  but  when  it  comes 
to  reaching  out  into  the  distance  it  is  a  matter  of  the  railroad 
and  the  railroad  freight  rates. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  freights  are  an  import¬ 


ant  factor  in  the  final  cost  of  brick  and  that  to  get  real  effici¬ 
ency  in  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  brick  it  is  just  as  es¬ 
sential  to  reduce  the  cost  on  this  item  of  transportation  wher¬ 
ever  practical  as  it  is  to  reduce  cost  in  any  process  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Here  as  in  the  manufacture,  it  requires,  to  get  the 
maximum  of  efficiency,  some  one  of  technical  knowledge  of 
this  peculiar  branch  of  t'he  business  of  transportation  matters 
and  competent  to  untangle  the  interwoven  fabric  of  traffic 
lines  and  rates  and  find  just  what  is  what  and  where  and  how 
one  should  ship  and  what  the  rate  should  be.  He  pointed  out 
that  without  advice  and  watchfulness  of  experienced  traffic 
men  the  brick  manufacturer  is  practically  certain  to  pay  out 
much  more  in  freights  from  one  cause  and  another  than  he 
should  pay. 

Mr.  Hollowell  pointed  out  good  results  that  have  already 
been  secured  along  this  line,  and  this  fact  was  also  attested 
to  by  various  members  who  said  they  had  received  material 
benefit  through  the  freight  and  traffic  advice  that  had  been 
given  them.  Then  he  said  with  an  additional  annual  outlay 
they  should  be  able  to  have  all  the  machinery  necessary  to 
take  care  of  all  the  ordinary  traffic  needs  of  every  one  of  the 
members.  He  said  that  the  additional  detail  work  required 
to  quote  large  numbers  of  rates  to  audit  expense  bills  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  collection  of  claims  would  require  the 
entire  time  of  at  least  one  man  and  he  thought  the  service  of 


Secretary-Treasurer  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


such  a  man  working  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  could 
be  secured  for  about  $1,200  a  year. 

In  addition  to  viewing  the  possibilities  of  a  little  better 
equipment  in  handling  traffic  matters,  Mr.  Hollowell  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  earnest  consideration  should  be  giv¬ 
en  the  questions  in  the  air  of  advances  in  rates  which  the 
railroad  are  asking  for  on  all  sides  and  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  should  have  prompt  action  as  well  as  careful  considera¬ 
tion. 

He  predicted  a  great  future  for  the  traffic  part  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  if  well  supported  and  conducted  along  proper  lines, 
and  put  it  up  to  the  members  to  say  to  what  extent  his  ideas 
in  this  connection  should  be  developed. 

President  Kilbourne’s  Address. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

The  end  of  the  first  year  of  real  activity  of  this  association  is 
approaching.  The  words  “real  activity”  are  used  advisedly,  as 
our  association  has,  during  the  past  year,  assumed  an  importance 
which  would  have  been  impossible  without  carrying  out  some  of 
the  organization’s  plans  which  were  originally  contemplated. 

Every  manufacturer  who  attended  the  birth  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  and  who  subscribed  to  the  by-laws  drawn  up  at  Chicago, 
March  7,  1912,  realized  something  should  be  done  to  make  condi¬ 
tions  a  little  more  favorable  for  the  face  brick  manufacturer. 

During  the  preceding  decade,  the  cost  of  manufacture  had 
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steadily  increased,  while  official  figures  showed  the  average  price 
for  front  brick  had  steadily  declined  to  $11.93  per  thousand  in 
1911,  which  was  the  low  mark  since  1902,  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  years  1908  and  1909,  when  the  average  prices  were  six  and 
three  cents,  respectively,  less  than  that  of  1911.  The  figures  for 
the  year  1912,  which  have  just  been  published,  show  an  average 
price  of  $11.62  per  thousand  for  front  brick,  which,  with  only  four 
exceptions,  is  the  lowest  average  since  1895,  before  which  year 
front  brick  and  common  brick  were  not  separately  classified. 

It  is  only  fair  in  considering  these  figures  to  bear  in  mind  the 
time  and  labor  saving  improvements  which  have  been  added  to 
brick  machinery,  but  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  a  difference  of  $1.35 
per  thousand  in  favor  of  the  year  1895  over  1912,  during  which 
eighteen  years,  the  cost  of  everything,  including  labor,  has  prac¬ 
tically  doubled.  In  addition  to  this,  competing  building  materials 
have  been  attractively  and  persistently  presented  to  the  building 
public  by  organized  effort.  It  is  apparent  such  competition  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  selling. 

Malicious  tactics,  in  many  cases,  and  cut-throat  competition 
generally  have  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the  face  brick  indus¬ 
try.  Every  manufacturing  industry,  making  widely-used,  staple 
articles,  has  faced  the  same  general  conditions,  but  some  of  these 
classes  of  manufacturers  have  had  the  keenness  of  vision  to  see 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Such  foresight  prompted  organization 
for  mutual  advancement  and  protection,  and  many  examples  of 
associations  which  have  been  successful  in  accomplishing  these  ends 
were  pointed  to. 

Therefore,  when  the  Ohio  Face  Brick  Association  made  the  call 
for  a  meeting  in  Chicago  in  March,  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  national  body  of  face  brick  manufacturers,  it  was  done 
with  the  feeling  by  all  those  who  had  watched  conditions  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  that  such  an  association  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
There  was  an  apparent  need  for  better  ethics  in  selling ;  it  was 
clear  that  many  face  brick  manufacturers  were  creating  havoc  to 
the  industry  by  selling  their  product,  through  ignorance  in  com¬ 
puting  cost,  below  figures  which  would  reap  a  net  profit ;  in  the 
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pro  and  con,  and  if,  after  deliberation,  it  is  seen  that  the  sugges¬ 
tions  are  practical,  that  they  form  the  basis  for  legislation  which 
will  concisely  outline  them  as  acepted  policies.  I  wish  to  im¬ 
press  upon  you  the  importance  of  such  a  course  of  action.  It  has 
been  my  observation,  at  other  conventions,  that  ideas  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  and  value,  have  been  permitted  to  pass  without 
recognition.  Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake.  Let  us  weigh  the 
ideas  which  will  be  offered,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  sound,  let 
us  adopt  them,  and,  after  having  done  so,  let  each  and  every 
member  honestly  strive  to  do  his  full  share  toward  carrying  out 
or  promoting  the  necessary  requirements  involved. 

At  the  time  this  Association  was  organized  it  was  seen  that  the 
program  for  accomplishment  would  entail  too  much  detail  work 
to  be  shouldered  by  any  one  of  our  members.  Besides,  it  was 
considered  desirable,  for  various  reasons,  to  have  someone  in 
charge  of  the  general  work  who  was  in  no  way  connected  with  our 
membership.  Consequently,  at  our  first  annual  meeting  the  board 
of  directors  was  authorized  to  employ  a  capable  person  to  act  as 
secretary-treasurer,  who  would  give  his  entire  time  and  energy  to 
the  promotion  of  our  interests.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Hollowell, 
effective  April  1,  of  this  year,  followed  shortly.  During  the  eight 
months  since  the  office  of  the  secretary-treasurer  was  opened,  we 
have  started  from  the  bottom  and  have  handled  to  a  conclusion 
all  matters  on  which  our  members  could  agree.  Work  on  several 
important  though  secondary  features,  such  as  the  rating  of  dealers, 
has  been  necessarily  held  up  pending  the  decision  of  our  member¬ 
ship  concerning  the  major  principles  which  will  govern  entirely  the 
scope  of  such  undertakings.  As  in  other  businesses,  it  has  re¬ 
quired  actual  experience  to  work  out  the  two  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  determine  the  success  of  an  organization  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  These  principles  are,  first,  what  policies  are  practicable, 
and,  second,  what  methods  are  best  to  make  such  policies  effective? 

The  decision  as  to  the  first  question  necessitates  thorough  de¬ 
liberation  by  the  membership.  The  answer  to  the  second  question, 
relative  execution,  is  system  and  work. 

Most  of  our  legislation  requires,  and  will  continue  to  require, 
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absence  of  trained  freight  traffic  men  in  the  industry,  the  want 
was  felt  for  a  clearing  house  of  general  traffic  informaion  to  which 
the  manufacturer  could  bring  his  railway  problems  and  which 
could  handle  complaints  affecting  the  interests  of  all ;  the  very 
nature  of  the  business  was  such  as  to  encourage  certain  deviations 
from  commonly  accepted  customs  prevailing  in  other  lines  of 
trade,  and  as  these  irregularities  were  tending  to  discourage  the 
use  of  face  brick,  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  such  lapses  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  consumers  of  front  brick  were  remedied  by  a  group 
of  manufacturers  working  together,  and  if  those  who  buy  and  those 
who  have  influence  in  the  buying  of  brick  were  intelligently  ap¬ 
prised  of  these  efforts  to  be  deserving  of  more  business  by  en¬ 
forcing  various  improvements  in  our  service,  the  natural  result 
should  be  the  creation  of  a  preference  for  the  products  of  members 
of  such  an  association  ;  but,  the  most  pressing  need  for  organiza¬ 
tion  appeared  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  the  product  in 
some  way,  by  which  the  ever  present  troubles  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  To  sum  up,  it  was  manifest 
there  should  be  some  medium  through  which  the  manufacturers  of 
of  face  brick  could  get  together  to  discuss  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  by  co-operation  to  place  the  business  in  an  aggressive 
attitude  rather  than  to  permit  it  to  remain  continually  on  the  de¬ 
fensive. 

To  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  progress  of  our  Association’s  work,  I  am  gratified 
to  say  that  our  strides  toward  accomplishing  our  goal  have  been 
great,  and  that  practical  solutions  have  been  offered  for  those-  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  not  already  been  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all. 

During  this  and  succeeding  sessions  you  will  hear  carefully 
prepared  papers  which  contain  suggestions  for  the  solution  for 
nearly  all  of  the  problems  confronting  us.  In  requesting  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  prepare  these  papers,  I  did  so  with  the  view  that  their 
judgment,  which  necessarily  has  been  reached  after  mature  thought, 
should  not  be  merely  applauded  by  those  present  and  promptly 
allowed  to  pass  from  mind,  but  should  be  immediately  discussed 


the  co-operation  of  every  member.  In  order  that  our  members 
may  thoroughly  understand  what  is  expected  of  them,  every  ac¬ 
cepted  policy,  requiring  the  aid  of  all,  should  be  precisely  out¬ 
lined  and  the  duties  of  every  one  clearly  stated.  As  new  depart¬ 
ments  are  added,  rules  and  regulations,  to  govern  their  purpose 
and  scope,  should  be  adopted.  In  short,  to  reap,  in  the  quickest 
possible  time,  the  full  benefits  which  this  organization  is  capable, 
let  us  proceed  in  a  logical  and  orderly  manner,  every  individual 
doing  his  full  share  to  bring  success  to  all. 

Let  us  all  ask  ourselves  why  we  are  here  today.  There  is  but 
one  answer,  and  that  is,  our  belief  we  can  each  improve  our  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise  by  working  with  our  fellow  manufacturers. 
Therefore,  let  us  aggressively  address  ourselves  to  the  work  before 
us  and  improve,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  great  opportunity 
which  this  conference  presents. 

F.  W.  Butterworth  ort  the  Ethics  of  Selling. 

Mr.  Butterworth  in  handling  the  subject  of  ethics  of  selling 
face  brick,  first  impressed  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sense  of 
ethical  relation  between  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  it  being  so 
well  recognized  even  among  thieves  that  we  have  an  old  pro¬ 
verb  about  “honor  among  thieves.”  Then  he  made  clear  that 
while  this  ethical  sense  is  present  in  some  form  or  other  in 
the  face  brick  industry  it  has  not  so  far  been  put  into  definite, 
understandable  form,  and  there  is  need  for  something  more 
specific  in  the  way  of  rules  to  hitch  this  ethical  sense  to  for 
guidance.  He  finds  that  in  selling  talks  and  the  selling  efforts 
there  is  too  much  time,  energy  and  money  spent  in  one  work¬ 
ing  against  the  other,  with  the  result  that  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  not  nearly  what  it  should  be  or  what  it  well  might  be 
if  we  had  a  proper  understanding  of  the  ethics  of  the  business 
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and  had  them  defined  specifically  and  drilled  into  each  man 
until  they  will  be  observed  with  reasonable  fidelity.  He  dwelt 
especially  with  the  ethical  relation  of  manufacturer  and  deal¬ 
ers,  architects  and  contractors  and  submitted  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  business  equation  that  prices  decrease  as  personal 
animosity  increases. 

Personal  animosity  he  said  was  generated  mainly  by  what 
is  known  as  knocking  a  competitor’s  material,  or  how  one  man 
may  talk  against  another  or  against  the  other’s  product.  He 
said  that  competition  in  the  selling  of  face  brick  had  at  times 
become  so  keen  as  to  be  almost  unscrupulous  even  at  times 
endangering  the  life  of  the  industry  and  bringing  with  it  on 
the  one  hand  low  prices  that  absorb  profits  and  encourage  on 
the  other  hand  seriously  expensive  selling  methods.  After 
viewing  these  things  in  some  specific  detail  he  suggested  that 
by  way  of  remedy  the  two  associations  appoint  committees  to 
work  together  and  formulate  for  adoption  a  set  of  specific 
rules  or  a  code  of  ethics  setting  forth  in  detail  just  what  form 
the  ethical  sense  should  take  in  certain  dealings  and  relations 
between  manufacturers  and  dealers,  architects  and  contrac¬ 
tors.  Then  that  the  most  dependable  effort  be  made  to  have 
all  dealers  become  parties  to  the  rules. 

W,  S.  Smit  on  What  the  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  Owe  Each 

Other. 

Under  the  subject  of  what  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
owe  each  other,  Mr.  Smit  started  off  by  making  the  paradoxi¬ 
cal  statement  that  the  most  permanent  thing  in  the  world  is 
change.  He  pointed  as  a  graphic  illustration  of  this  truth  the 


H.  W.  Holmes  on  Price  Cutting. 

H.  W.  Holmes  characterized  in  his  talk,  price  cutting  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  dishonorable  of  customs  in  the 
commercial  world.  He  reviewed  those  ancient  times  of  barter 
and  sale  when  people  in  the  older  countries  haggled  with  each 
other  for  hours  over  a  small  matter,  and  presented  in  contrast 
the  modern  idea  of  true  salesmanship  where  the  price  is  no 
matter  of  haggling  at  all.  The  price  once  established  becomes 
a  fixity  and  all  points  or  argument  under  discussion  are  talk¬ 
ing  points  of  the  product,  particularly  points  of  merit  to  which 
attention  may  be  called  and  for  which  various  claims  may  be 
urged. 

He  said  that  the  foundation  of  modern  salesmanship  must 
be  stable  prices.  How  to  get  these,  he  said,  was  something  of 
a  problem,  that  the  solution  could  not  be  obtained  by  agree¬ 
ment  one  with  another  to  fix  a  certain  price  on  a  certain  kind 
of  brick,  nor  by  agreement  to  name  a  price  and  never  change 
it,  nor  any  kind  of  agreement  that  will  bind  a  man,  that  will 
take  away  his  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  His 
suggestion  was  an  agreement  in  which  a  man  should  say  two 
things:  First,  he  will  name  a  price  on  brick  which  should  be 
the  same  to  every  one.  Second,  that  he  will  let  that  price  be 
open  and  free  to  all. 

He  cited  the  modern  store  of  dignity  as  a  fair  example  of 
salesmanship,  where  prices  are  plainly  marked  on  the  goods 
and  when  the  price  is  once  marked  up  that  is  the  price  and  it 
is  the  same  to  every  one,  and  the  customer  does  not  think  of 
haggling  over  the  price  because  he  knows  it  will  not  be 
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evolutionary  march  of  the  American  business  life.  He  pointed 
the  difference  between  today  and  half  a  century  ago,  and 
called  attention  to  the  use  of  scientific  management  on  all 
sides  to  secure  greater  efficiency,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for 
scientific,  analytical  co-operation  by  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  to  the  end  that  the  marketing  end  of  the  business  may  be 
conducted  with  the  same  high  order  of  efficiency  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  best  manufacturing  institutions. 

He  recommended  uniform  price  levels  in  certain  territories, 
a  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting  by  dealers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  uniform  short  term  payments  between  dealer  and  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  permanency  of  relation  between  them  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  Then  to  carry  out  the  true  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  work  there  should  be  a  free  interchange  of  knowledge 
and  experience  between  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  the  end 
that  both  may  be  fully  informed  and  each  work  together  for 
the  mutual  good.  Samples,  he  said  should  represent  and  not 
misrepresent  stock  and  should  be  marked,  and  the  percentage 
of  each  shade  indicated.  Also  he  made  the  plea  that  brick 
be  sold  by  experts,  preferably  dealers  specializing  in  this  line, 
so  that  they  will  become  more  conversant  with  it  than  if  they 
sold  it  as  a  side  line  to  something  else.  Also  he  bespoke  co¬ 
operative  work  between  the  face  brick  manufacturers  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  brick  dealers  and  recommended  that  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  both  associations  should  try  to  solve  any  difficulties 
that  arise  from  time  to  time  and  instill  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
by  emphasizing  joint  interest  and  subordinating  conflicting 
ones. 


changed.  It  is  the  spirit  of  this  kind  of  merchandising  that 
he  appealed  for  in  the  brick  business.  He  said  that  the  price 
at  which  brick  sells  does  not  of  itself  make  arguments  about 
it,  that  people  argue  just  as  much  about  brick  at  one  price  as 
they  will  about  it  at  another.  Back  of  it  all  is  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  get  brick  as  cheap  or  a  little 
cheaper  than  the  other  fellow.  It  is  not  the  price  he  pays  that 
makes  him  argue  but  the  price  he  pays  in  relation  to  the  price 
he  thinks  some  other  fellow  may  be  paying.  Consequently 
once  prices  are  put  on  a  stable  basis  so  that  a  buyer  knows 
there  is  no  need  to  argue  over  this  point  the  haggling  over 
prices  will  be  at  an  end.  Then  brick  selling  becomes  a  matter 
of  salesmanship  along  modern  lines  in  which  each  salesman 
may  discuss  the  particular  merits  of  the  product  that  he  has 
to  offer  and  seek  to  influence  trade  thereby  instead  of  through 
price  cutting,  bribery,  misrepresentation  and  things  of  that 
kind.  Finally,  he  characterized  salesmanship  as  being  the  art 
of  making  a  man  buy  what  he  ought  to  buy  and  what  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  afterward. 

Voice  of  the  Boosters. 

Other  speakers  were  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  who 
spoke  entertainingly  of  the  growing  demand  for  better  brick 
work  in  America,  declaring  that  the  present  era  may  be  lik¬ 
ened  to  the  period  of  renaissance  of  old,  and  predicting  that 
we  are  entering  on  an  era  of  art  in  brick  architecture,  which 
will  equal  if  not  excel  anything  in  the  previous  history  of 
building. 

Theodore  A.  Randall,  Secretary  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  read  a 
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brief  but  pointed  paper  on  “The  Possibilities  of  Organization,” 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  only  limitation  was  the  ability 
of  the  leaders  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
membership  of  a  trade  organization.  He  closed  with  an  urgent 
appeal  for  friendly  co-operation  among  all  clayworkers. 

Will  P.  Blair,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  delivered  a  force¬ 
ful  address  on  “Organization  Essentials,”  making  an  earnest 
plea  for  the  creation  of  public  confidence  by  refraining  from 
misrepresentation  and  by  establishing  and  maintaining  high, 
dependable  standards  in  all  divisions  of  the  work. 

J.  W.  Moulding,  of  Chicago,  read  an  instructive  paper  on 
“The  Advantages  of  Adopting  Uniform  Methods  to  Improve 
the  Service  of  the  Members  of  the  Association,”  which  com¬ 
manded  close  attention  and  elicited  a  round  of  applause.  This 
and  the  other  papers  referred  to  will  be  published  in  full  in 
a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  American  Face  Brick  Association  at  its  final  session 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 

President,  J.  W.  Moulding,  Chicago,  Ill. 

First  Vice-President,  E.  C.  Clark,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Second  Vice-President,  J.  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Four  directors  were  elected  to  serve  a  three-year  term, 
namely,  L.  G.  Kilbourne,  Columbus,  Ohio;  P.  D.  Belden,  Can- 


seeing,  as  there  is  when  meetings  are  held  in  large  cities. 
The  morning  walk  around  the  grounds  with  its  drink  of  Pluto 
was  about  the  only  side  feature  of  the  gathering,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  time  between  sessions  was  spent  in  personal  con¬ 
ference  between  individuals  and  groups  of  those  in  attendance, 
and  this  really  made  up  a  splendid  feature  of  the  gathering. 
Here  and  there  at  all  times  on  all  sides  you  could  see  two  or 
three  men,  or  groups  of  men,  talking  business  and  enjoying 
their  personal  visits  one  with  another. 

Most  of  the  face  brick  men  present  reported  a  good  year’s 
business.  From  some  sections  there  was  some  grumbling 
about  sharp  competition,  but,  taking  the  gathering  as  a  whole, 
there  was  a  pretty  cheerful  view  given  and  a  pretty  general 
report  of  a  good  year,  with  possibilities  of  a  better  time  ahead. 

G.  B.  Luckett,  of  the  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Shale  Brick  Co., 
which  makes  that  famous  line  of  Afghan  face  brick,  said  that 
they  had  had  a  good  trade  and  expected  to  run  steadily  all 
through  the  winter,  getting  stock  ready  for  spring  and  supply¬ 
ing  the  winter  demand.  He  expects  to  go  to  New  Orleans. 

A.  E.  Bradshaw,  of  the  Indianapolis  Mortar  and  Fuel  Co.,  is 
head  of  a  comparatively  new  organization  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
known  as  the  Louisville  Builders’  Supply  Co.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Realty  Building,  Louisville.  About  two  months 
ago  they  took  over  the  selling  yard  of  the  Milliken  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  in  Louisville,  which  handles  the  Cannelton  sewer 
pipe,  and  they  are  now  preparing  to  take  on  a  line  of  face 
brick  for  the  Louisville  territory. 
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ton,  Ohio;  J.  Parker  Fiske,  New  York,  and  W.  Siwart  Smit,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

The  Face-Brick  Dealers’  Association  re-elected  the  officers 
who  have  served  the  past  year,  namely,  President,  F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Cincinnati,  and  Secretary,  R.  L.  Queisser,  Cleveland, 
and  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  election  of  a  vice- 
president  from  each  state. 

The  Informal  Speechless  Banquet. 

The  informal  banquet,  in  which  all  those  in  attendance,  in¬ 
cluding  manufacturers,  dealers  and  visitors  participated,  held 
at  7  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  December  11,  was  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  affair  from  beginning  to  end.  The  service  was  good 
and  the  eating  was  fine  and  everybody  enjoyed  themselves 
from  the  time  they  started  in  on  the  smooth-faced  oysters 
until  they  wound  up  on  those  up-draft  cigars.  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  felt  so  good  that  when  it  came  time  for  mixing  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  vocal  exercise  of  the  singing  class  there  was  a  hearty  re¬ 
sponse  from  everyone.  Moreover,  everybody  had  such  a  good 
time  and. the  singing  and  eating  was  drawn  out  so  long  that 
it  overlapped  the  time  that  it  was  intended  to  have  an  evening 
session,  yet  nobody  worried,  but  everybody  just  went  ahead 
eating  and  singing  and  being  happy.  It  was  a  speechless 
banquet,  no  toast  being  proposed. 

Notes  of  the  Meeting. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  the  French  Lick  meeting  was 
the  opportunity  it  gave  for  side  talks  one  with  the  other 
among  those  present.  There  was  no  running  around  and  sight- 


Fred  B.  Adams,  of  the  Adams  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  said 
the  face  brick  business  had  not  been  particularly  lively  with 
them  but  the  trade  had  done  very  well  and  they  didn  t  feel 
disposed  to  complain.  He  and  his  charming  wife  will  attend 
the  National  Convention  at  New  Orleans. 

G.  A.  Anderson,  of  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  was 
one  of  the  few  machinery  men  present  and  he  was  as  busy 
as  a  bee  in  the  summer  time.  He  said  they  have  had  a  fine 
machinery  business  all  winter  and  it  has  kept  him  hustling 

at  times  almost  day  and  night. 

Will  P.  Blair,  the  noted  authority  on  paving  brick  and  brick 
paving,  who  came  down  on  invitation  to  make  a  talk  to  the 
face  brick  people,  reports  that  he  has  been  doing  some  school 
mission  work  lately  and  having  some  splendid  audiences  at 
universities,  where  he  has  been  asked  to  address  the  students. 
One  of  the  things  that  is  particularly  pleasing  to  him  in  this 
connection  is  that  most  all  the  important  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  now  using  their  text  book  on  brick  paving.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  coming  generation  of  engineers  will  be 
thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  right  ideas  about  brick,  and 
especially  brick  as  used  for  paving  purposes. 

In  the  button-hole  talks  around  the  corridors  one  of  the 
questions  raised  and  discussed  somewhat  was  that  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  good  stock  in  face  brick  and  the  problem  of  what 
is  the  best  disposition  to  make  of  the  low-grade  and  cull-face 
brick.  There  developed  an  interesting  difference  in  the  ex¬ 
pressions  in  this  matter.  Some  figure  about  60  per  cent,  of 
good  face  stock  from  their  kiln  run,  while  others,  perhaps  the 
majority,  argue  that  one  should  secure  an  average  of  80  pet 
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cent,  of  good  stock,  and  some  claim  that  it  is  practical  by 
careful  work  to  obtain  90  per  cent,  of  good  face  stock,  and 
urge  that  extra  efforts  to  secure  a  higher  percentage  of  good 
stock  offers  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  and  is  worth 
more  than  finding  markets  for  the  great  percentage  of  low 
grade.  In  marketing  the  low  grade  face  brick  product  prac¬ 
tically  all  are  agreed  that  the  local  trade  must  be  depended 
upon  largely  for  this  and  that  it  makes  an  excellent  material 
for  foundation  building. 

Will  P.  Blair  was  drawn  into  one  of  the  discussions  as  to 
the  disposal  of  second  and  low  grade  as  pertaining  to  the  pav¬ 
ing  brick  end  of  the  business.  He  says  that  in  paving  brick 
where  good  work  is  carried  on  they  average  80  per  cent,  good 
stock  and  20  per  cent,  low  grade  and  cull.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  best  use  for  low-grade  pavers  is  in  foundation 
work  rather  than  in  alley  paving,  as  was  suggested  by  some 
one  else.  He  is  strong  for  good  paving,  whether  it  be  alley 
or  street,  and  wants  to  see  good  brick  used  even  in  alley  pav¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  he  says  that  the  demand  and  the  market  for 
No.  2  pavers  is  better  for  foundation  work,  and  they  will  gen¬ 
erally  bring  more  money  for  this  than  if  offered  for  alley 
paving. 

From  the  Empire  state  of  New  York  reports  as  to  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  face  brick  business  vary  somewhat.  Chas.  T. 
Harris,  of  New  York  City,  reports  business  on  the  bum,  while 
Theo.  Swan,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  reports  a  good  year. 

The  Chicago  contingent  reported  a  pretty  good  year’s  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  so  situated  as  to  have  lots  of  brick  offered 


fairly  good  as  a  whole  and  they  are  still  busy  at  work.  They 
not  only  work  and  make  brick  right  through  the  winter,  but 
the  south  country  builds  and  uses  brick  the  year  round. 

Among  the  corridor  comments  heard  during  the  convention 
were  many  compliments  on  the  good  work  done  in  the  traffic 
line  by  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell.  There  was  a  pretty  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  he  knows  his  business  and  that  the  face  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  being  benefited  by  this  knowledge. 

President  L.  G.  Kilbourne  is  not  only  an  earnest  worker 
himself,  but  he  also  made  a  plea  for  t'he  members  to  work 
with  him  on  the  problems  of  the  association  just  as  earnestly 
as  they  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  their  business 
at  home,  to  the  end  that  the  selling  part  of  the  business  may 
be  in  the  same  modern  manner  as  the  manufacturing. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
was  ably  represented  by  C.  B.  Sharer,  other  “missionaries” 
being  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

THOSE  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


Jno.  W.  Sibley,  Southern  Face  Brick  Exchange. .  .Birmingham,  Ala. 


W.  Li.  McGoverin,  Dartnell,  Ltd . Montreal,  Canada 

David  McGill . Montreal,  Canada 

B.  Mifflin  Hood,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co . Atlanta,  Ga. 

V.  H.  Kriegshaber,  V.  H.  Kriegshaber  &  Son . Atlanta,  Ga. 

L.  O.  Binyon,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chas.  Bonner,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chas.  A.  Bonner,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  K.  Cormack,  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Hogan,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 


Albert  D.  Klein,  of  J., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


W.  J.  Snyder, 
Brazil,  Ind. 


S.  C.  Martin, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


from  outside  territory  and  lots  of  competition,  but  the  year  as 
a  whole  rounded  out  quite  well. 

John  Andres,  of  the  Standard  Brick  Manufacturing  Co., 
Evansville,  says  that  they  are  still  busy  putting  in  machinery 
and  getting  some  of  their  new  equipment  ready  to  run.  It  has 
kept  them  hustling  so  to  supply  the  demand  for  brick  the  past 
season  that  they  have  not  had  brick  enough  available  to  finish 
building  some  new  kilns  that  they  have  been  trying  to  get 
ready  for  some  time.  They  are  getting  at  it  now,  however, 
and  hope  to  be  in  splendid  shape  pretty  soon  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  With  the  putting  in  of  new  machinery  and  the  heavy 
demand  for  brick  on  all  sides,  they  have  had  a  mighty  busy 
year  of  it  down  at  Evansville. 

There  was  a  sign  outside  the  hotel  announcing  that  a  coon 
dog  and  man  could  be  provided  for  an  old-time  coon  hunt  if 
desired.  The  boys  didn’t  take  advantage  of  this,  but  they  did 
get  the  dog  and  a  badger  and  pull  off  a  badger  fight,  which 
called  for  less  hill  climbing  and  woods  prowling  and  had  as 
much  fun  mixed  up  in  it  as  a  coon  fight.  Albert  D.  Klein,  of 
J.,  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion. 

A.  R.  Root,  of  Chambers  Bros.,  Philaelphia,  Pa.,  says  they 
have  had  a  heavy  call  for  repair  work' all  fall.  Also  he  men¬ 
tioned  incidentally  that  they  are  expecting  to  feature  a  line 
of  soft  mud  machinery  in  addition  to  their  regulation  and  well- 
known  line. 

John  W.  Sibley,  the  faithful  association  man  and  famous 
treasurer  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  was  on  the  job,  of  course.  He 
seldom  misses  a  convention.  Reporting  for  the  south  country 
in  the  face  brick  business,  he  says  that  the  year  has  been 


M.  N.  Kimbell,  Kimbell  Hill  Brick  Co . Chicago,  111. 

Jas.  J.  Lyons,  Meecham  &  Wright  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  W.  McCall,  Dealers  Record . Chicago,  Ill. 

Herman  L.  Matz,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Jno.  D.  Matz,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Moulding,  Thomas  Moulding  B.  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Thomas  C.  Moulding . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  A.  Olsen,  Dealers  Record . Chicago,  Ill. 

Harry  C.  Podolsky,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  L.  Rorick,  Brick  and  Clay  Record . Chicago,  Ill. 

Wm.  P.  Varney,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Iverson  C.  Wells,  Brick  and  Clay  Record . Chicago,  Ill. 

T.  G.  White . Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  W.  Butterworth,  Western  Brick  Co . Danville,  Ill. 

G.  J.  Parke,  Parke  &  Sons  Co . Decatur,  Ill. 

J.  H.  Keller,  Brazil  Clay  Co . Brazil,  Ind. 

W.  J.  Snyder,  Brazil  Clay  Co . Brazil,  Ind. 

G.  B.  Luckett,  Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick . Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Jno.  Andres,  Standard  Brick  Mfg.  Co . Evansville,  Ind. 

E.  H.  Moellering . Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Theo.  C.  Schwier . Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

F.  B.  Adams,  Adams  Brick  Co . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Bradshaw,  Indianapolis  Mortar  &  Fuel  Co ..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  B.  Meyer,  A.  B.  Meyer  &  Co . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  The  Clay-Worker . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  W.  Ballou,  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co . Buffville,  Kan. 

H.  C.  Crane,  Lexington  Brick  Co . Lexington,  Ky. 

J.  Crow  Taylor,  The  Clay -Worker . Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  A.  Dolben,  Dolben  &  Sullivan . Boston,  Mass. 

C.  E.  Harding,  Waldo  Bros . Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  D  Rogers,  Rogers  &  Manson  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Alfred  Tyler . Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  B.  Holmes,  F.  B.  Holmes  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  W.  Holmes,  Puritan  Brick  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Ralph  Spencer,  Puritan  Brick  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  McDonald . . . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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L.  A.  Norman . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

John  A.  Qualman,  Saginaw  Paving  Brick  Co . Saginaw,  Mich. 

Frank  J.  Nixon,  Paine  &  Nixon  Co . Duluth,  Minn. 

Sam’l  E.  Walter,  Standard  Salt  &  Cement  Co . Duluth,  Minn. 

Ed  H.  Cobb,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

S.  J.  Hewson,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  Siwarfc  Smith,  Twin  City  Brick  Co . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

F.  C.  LaFountain,  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ralph  Simpkins,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jas.  P.  Williams . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albert  D.  Klein,  Sunderland  Bros.  Co . Omaha,  Neb. 

C.  W.  Meeker . Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  S.  Reid,  A.  S.  Reid  &  Co . Newark,  N.  J. 

F.  R.  Upton . Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  H.  Black,  Jewettville  Brick  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  Degenhart,  Jewettville  Brick  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  T.  Knight,  Buffalo  Builders’  Supply  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

James  G.  Beemer,  Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  G.  Beemer  ,Jr.,  Chestnut  Ridge  Brick  Co... New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  C.  Black,  Carter,  Black  &  Ayers . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Guy  P.  Dean*  Pfotenhauer  &  Nesbit  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Parker  Flske,  Rldway  Brick  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Gardner,  Am.  Encaustic  Brk.  &  Tile  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  T.  Harris,  Fiske  &  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  D.  Lounsbury,  Fredenburg  &  Lounsbury . New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  C.  Manson,  Pfotenhauer  &  Nesbit  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Reinhold,  Rogers-Manson  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Schapper,  The  Roessler  &  Hasslacker  Chem.  Co.  .New  York 

Theo.  H.  Swann,  Jewettville  Brick  Co . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Holies,  Alliance  Brick  Co . Alliance,  Ohio 

C.  B.  Sharer,  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co . Bucyrus,  Ohio 

R.  B.  Belden,  Belden  Brick  Co . Canton,  Ohio 

E.  A.  Stewart,  The  Stark  Brick  Co . Canton,  Ohio 

E.  F.  Grand,  The  Pursell-Grand  Co . .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

C.  E.  McCammon,  L.  H.  McCammon  Bros . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  Lawson  Moores,  Moores-Coney  Co . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

AY alter  Pursell,  The  Pursell-Grand  Co . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jno.  M.  Stone,  Cincinnati  Clay  Products  Co . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Donnelly  Wever,  The  Moores-Coney  Co . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

W.  H.  Willis,  The  Storey-Willis  B.  &  S.  Co . ..Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Will  P.  Blair,  National  P.  B.  Mfg.  Association . Cleveland,  Ohio 

W.  A.  Fay,  Cuyahoga  Builders’  Supply  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

E.  A.  Guner,  The  Queisser-Bliss  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

J.  F.  Leonard,  Cuyahoga  Build.  Supply  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

R.  L.  Queisser,  The  Queisser-Bliss  Co . . Cleveland,  Ohio 

J.  M.  Adams,  The  Ironclay  Brick  Co . Columbus,  Ohio. 

R.  S.  Dingledine,  Columbus  Contractors’  Supply - Columbus,  Ohio 

E.  C.  Howard,  Claycraft  Brick  Co . Columbus,  Ohio 

L.  G.  Kilbourne,  Columbus  Brick  &  T.  C.  Co . Columbus,  Ohio 

Daniel  E.  Reagan,  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co . Columbus,  Ohio 

Carl  C.  Walters,  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co . Columbus,  Ohio 

B.  T.  Cotter,  The  Coshocton  Brick  Co . Coshocton,  Ohio 

J.  C.  Crigler,  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co . Dayton,  Ohio 

R.  B.  Harbison,  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co . Dayton,  Ohio 

Chris  F.  Harrison,  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co . Dayton,  Ohio 

LeRoy  W.  Gaddis,  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co . Dayton,  Ohio 

H.  S.  Hamilton,  McArthur  Brick  Co . . McArthur,  Ohio 

L.  W.  Sprague,  McArthur  Brick  Co . . McArthur,  Ohio 

M.  McC.  Everhard,  McEverhard  Co . ...Massillon,  Ohio 

G.  A.  Anderson,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co . Plymouth,  Ohio 

W.  D.  Richardson,  Claycraft  Min.  &  Mfg.  Co . ...Shawnee,  Ohio 

C.  P.  McFadden,  Toronto- Fire  Clay  Co . Toronto,  Ohio 

J.  B.  Nicholson,  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co . Toronto,  Ohio 

Ben  S.  Fisher,  Columbus  Brick  &  T.  C.  Co . Union  Furnace,  Ohio 

Louis  Snavely,  Minglewood  Coal  Co . Wooster,  Ohio 

Chas.  C.  Stratton,  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co . Bradford,  Pa. 

G.  H.  Francis,  Keystone  Clay  Products  Co . Greensburg,  Pa. 

G.  W.  McNees,  Kittanning  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Kittanning,  Pa. 

H.  R.  Beagle,  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co . New  Galilee,  Pa. 

A.  R.  Root,  Chambers  Bros.  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ed  Clark,  Pittsburgh  K.  B.  &  T.  C.  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  B.  Foreman,  Pittsburgh  Clay  Products  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Sec’y  Am.  Face  Brick  Assn . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  J.  Kennedy,  Darlington  Brick  &  Min.  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jno.  B.  Drives,  Jr.,  Drives  &  Struck . Madison,  Wis. 

Emil  M.  Kratz,  Dealers  Record . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Edw.  Whitehall . Milwaukee,  Wis. 


STEAM  SHOVEL  NUMBER  OF  AMERICAN  CLAY 

MAGAZINE. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company’s  Magazine  for 
December  might  be  styled  a  steam  shovel  number.  On  the 
front  cover  is  an  illustration  of  their  steam  shovel  taken  in 
the  clay  field  of  the  Whitacre  Fire  Proofing  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.  This  shovel  is  made  at  the  Willoughby  plant  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Clay  Machinery  Company.  The  feature  article  deals  with 
“Clay  Pit  Saving,”  in  other  words,  the  advantages  of  the  steam 
shovel  over  other  methods.  Other  articles  of  interest  are: 
“Truth  Will  Out”  (pointing  out  the  “con”  in  concrete) ;  an 
editorial  from  the  Association  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  stating 
that  it  believes  in  brick  and  will  sooner  or  later  prohibit 
frame  construction  in  Chicago;  an  announcement  that  W.  J. 
Carmichael,  a  salesman  for  the  American  Clay  Machinery 
Company,  had  been  elected  mayor  of  Willoughby,  Ohio;  “Brick 


Reduces  Insurance,”  “Who  Put  the  Fault  in  Asphalt”  and 
“European  Roads.”  This  little  magazine  is  always  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 


CONVENTION  OF  U.  S.  POTTERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


HE  THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  convention  of  the  United 
States  Potters’  Association  was  held  in  this  city  Decem¬ 
ber  1  and  2.  A  large  number  of  members  were  present 
and  the  two  days’  meeting  was  taken  up  with  reports  of  the 
various  comittees,  discussion  of  business  problems,  election 
of  officers  and  finally  the  annual  banquet.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel. 

The  first  day  of  the  convention  the  report  of  the  labor  com¬ 
mittee  was  read  by  W.  E.  Wells,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and 
the  report  of  the  statistical  committee  was  made  by  Ernest 
Mayer,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  Mr.  H.  B.  Wintringer,  president 
of  the  association,  in  his  annual  address  urged  efficiency  and 
less  waste  as  an  offset  to  the  damage  caused  by  the  tariff  re¬ 
vision.  He  said,  in  part: 

“We  are  just  approaching  the  close  of  a  business  year  that 
has  been  strenuous  to  say  the  least,  with  tariff  legislation  of 
a  very  drastic  nature  to  contend  with  and  a  labor  situation 
that  demanded  and  received  serious  attention.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  the  most  important  and  serious  matter  that  we  have  had 
to  deal  with  during  the  past  year,  as  in  industry,  is  the  tariff. 
As  a  result  of  this  we  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a  very 
greatly  reduced  rate  of  protection,  notwithstanding  our  pro¬ 
tests  and  those  of  our  employes  who  testified  of  their  own 
volition  that  the  tariff  protection  given  our  production  went 
entirely  to  them  in  much  larger  wages  than  paid  for  the  same 
class  of  work  abroad. 

“While  it  is  true  that  we  have  not  yet  had  time  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fully  measure  the  damage  or  loss  sustained  by  the 
reduced  tariff,  yet  it  must  surely  be  a  matter  of  gratification 
to  us  all  that  we  have  been  able  during  the  past  decade  to 
improve  our  productions  in  quality  and  decorations  and  we  are 
better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  importations  from  countries  ben¬ 
efited  by  cheap  labor. 

“In  this  country,  and  doubtless  in  others  as  well,  we  are 
passing  through  a  readjustment  process  affecting  the  very 
foundations  of  our  economic  and  social  structure.  This  is 
responsible  for  present  activities  for  better  and  more  enlight¬ 
ened  conditions.  Thus  we  hear  so  much  of  efficiency  and 
construction.  I  am  convinced  that  our  particular  industry 
has  possibilities  of  even  greater  security  in  our  own  market. 
There  is  much  waste  of  time  and  loss  in  our  business  and  a 
higher  grade  of  efficiency  will  give  us  a  better  product  at  less 

expense.”  . 

On  Tuesday  of  the  meeting  the  annual  election  ot  officers 
was  held.  The  election  resulted  as  follows:  President,  W.  S. 
George,  of  East  Palestine,  Ohio;  first  vice-president,  William 
Burgess,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  second  vice-president,  Charles  F.  Cos- 
ser,  Coshocton,  Ohio;  third  vice-president,  Thomas  A.  Mc- 
Nic'hol,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  John  N.  Taylor,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  chairman  of  the 
labor  committee,  W.  Edward  Wells,  of  Newell,  W.  Va.;  chair¬ 
man  of  the  statistics  committee,  Joseph  Mayer,  of  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.;  historian,  Harry  D.  Wintringer,  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio;  chairman  of  the  transportation  committee,  Marcus 
Arons,  of  Pittsburgh.  In  addition  to  these  former  commit- 
tees  there  were  selected  four  new  committees  on  Eastern 
help,  Eastern  discharge,  Western  help  and  Western  discharge. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  banquet,  at  which  addresses 
were  made  by  the  new  officers  and  men  who  had  been  active 
at  the  founding  of  the  organization  thirty-five  years  before. 

dL  Llie  6  A  QM  OKTT.R 


GOOD  ORDER  FROM  CANADA. 


The  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  a  high-grade  line  of  sewer  pipe  machinery,  have 
been  booking  some’  good  orders  this  year.  Recently  they 
closed  a  contract  with  the  B.  C.  Pottery  Company,  of  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  whose  factory  burned  down  a  little  over  two  months 
ago.  This  is  the  third  equipment  of  machinery  purchased  by 
the  Canadian  people  from  the  Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Company. 
The  second  order  was  secured  when  the  company  enlarged 
their  plant  after  their  business  had  grown  to  such  a  size  that 
the  supply  could  not  equal  the  demand. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  Will  Be  Held  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  March  2-7,  1914. 


The  Sessions  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Association  Will 
Be  Held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  2  and  3,  and 
Other  Associations  Will  Do  Likewise. 


FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  the  history  of  the  association 
a  convention  ballot  was  recently  taken,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  might  express  their  own  individual  preference  for 
our  next  place  of  meeting.  The  result  is  most  gratifying  in 
that  the  ballot  shows  an  unexpected  unanimity  of  choice.  New 
Orleans  receiving  three  times  the  vote  accorded  any  other 
one  city.  Indianapolis  was  second  choice  by  twice  as  many 
votes  as  were  cast  for  the  third  choice,  Buffalo.  The  ballot 
is  gratifying  in  another  sense,  for  it  demonstrates  anew  that 
our  association  is  all  that  the  name  implies,  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation  which  is  not  restricted  to  any  narrow  geographical 
limitation,  and  that  the  members  comprising  the  progressive, 
broad-minded  clayworkers  of  the  land,  love  to  fraternize  with 
their  fellows  from  every  section  of  the  nation,  preferring  to 
visit  the  various  representative  cities  of  our  country  rather 
than  be  restricted  to  a  limited,  though  central,  territory. 
Heeding  the  lesson  of  the  ballot,  it  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  the 
association  and  its  auxiliary  and  allied  organizations  will  in 
the  future  have  an  even  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  and  influ¬ 
ence  than  in  the  past. 

The  Convention  City. 

New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  most  atttractive  cities  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  has  made  remarkable  growth  during  the  past  decade, 
and  today  combines  both  the  modern  and  the  antiquated  in 
its  architecture  and  general  characteristics  to  an  extent 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  old  French  Market  and  its  quaint 
surroundings  and  the  many  other  points  of  interest  appeal 
to  all  sightseers,  both  young  and  old.  Its  semi-tropical  cli¬ 
mate  makes  it  an  ideal  winter  and  health  resort,  and  its  great 
annual  festival,  the  “Mardi  Gras,”  has  made  it  the  mecca  of 
thousands  of  fun  lovers  for  a  generation  or  more.  The  carni¬ 
val  is  characterized  by  gorgeous  parades  and  various  social 
functions  and  entertainments,  which  are  held  preceding  the 
first  day  of  Lent.  During  this  period  King  Carnival  reigns 
supreme.  The  merry-making  continues  for  the  better  part 
of  two  weeks  ,and  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  our  members, 
our  convention  will  be  held  March  2-7,  the  week  following  the 
Mardi  Gras  carnival,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  witness  same 
can  go  to  New  Orleans  a  week  in  advance  of  the  convention. 
Quite  a  number  have  also  expressed  a  wish  to  make  a  side 
trip  to  Panama  to  see  for  themselves  the  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  army  engineers  in  joining  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  while  others  may  prefer  a  side  trip  to  Havana,  Cuba. 

Hotel  Grunewald  Headquarters. 

Naturally  a  city  of  so  many  attractions  has  a  number  of 
fine  hotels.  The  largest  and  most  modern  of  these  is  the 
Grunewald,  an  immense  fireproof  structure,  the  terra  cotta 
walls  of  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  sky  line  of  the  city.  Its 
cuisine  is  famed  throughout  the  land.  Its  “Cave,”  for  so  its 


grill  room  has  been  christened,  is  unlike  any  other  restaurant 
in  the  country.  A  rather  blase  traveler  recently  said  that  he 
considered  it  the  most  delightful  place  to  dine  he  had  found 
anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad.  Because  of  its  great  capacity 
and  many  charms,  the  Grunewald  has  been  chosen  for  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  convention.  It  affords  ample  convention 
halls,  a  splendid  banquet  room  and  all  other  needed  acces¬ 
sories.  Its  lobby  and  mezzanine  floor  are  both  spacious  and 
beautiful,  making  it  a  charming  haven  of  rest  after  a  day  of 
sightseeing.  It  is  operated  on  the  European  plan  exclusively 
and  grants  the  following  rates  to  all  members  and  those  who 
accompany  them:  Rooms  with  bath,  $3.00  and  $4.00  per  day. 
Rooms  without  bath,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  day.  The  above 
rates  are  for  one  person.  When  two  or  more  occupy  the  same 
apartment  an  additional  charge  of  $1.00  per  day  will  be  made 
for  each  extra  person.  Single  beds  will  be  provided  when 
preferred  by  guests.  These  rates  apply  to  convention  dates 
only.  Those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Mardi  Gras  carnival  will 
have  to  make  special  arrangements  for  reservations  during 
that  period.  The  management  calls  particular  attention  to 
the  importance  of  making  early  reservations,  and  requests 
members  to  communicate  with  the  hotel  direct,  stating  in¬ 
tended  date  of  arrival,  character  of  accommodations  desired 
and  the  number  in  the  party,  etc. 

Low  Railroad  Rates. 

A  very  low  round-trip  rate  to  New  Orleans  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  prevails  throughout  the  winter.  There 


Eight  Tarpons  Caught  Near  New  Orleans,  the  Smallest 
Weighing  41  Pounds,  the  Largest  110  Pounds. 


is  a  special  tourists’  rate,  good  for  thirty  days  or  more  and 
allowing  stop-over  privileges  at  all  prominent  points.  Through 
sleeper  service  from  Western,  Northern  and  Eastern  points 
are  of  the  best.  Hence  our  members  will  find  the  convention 
trip  neither  a  tiresome  nor  an  expensive  one. 

All  the  auxiliary  associations  or  allied  organizations  are 
urgently  invited  to  arrange  for  meetings  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  Every  possible  facility  will  be  afforded  for  the  delib¬ 
erative  sessions  and  any  social  functions  or  pleasure  trips 
that  may  be  planned. 

The  executive  officers  of  other  associations  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Secretary  Randall  relative  to  time  of 
meetings,  etc.,  so  that  conflicting  arrangements  may  be 
avoided. 

Our  members  are  invited  to  suggest  topics  for  discussion 
and  subjects  for  formal  papers  touching  on  various  important 
phases  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  especially  interested. 
Those  desiring  information  as  to  the  requisites  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  or 
other  particulars  as  to  the  convention,  are  requested  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

W.  H.  H.  ROGERS,  President. 

THEO.  A.  RANDALL,  Secretary. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  THE  FISHERMAN’S  PARADISE. 


“O,  swiftly  glides  the  bonnie  boat, 

Just  parted  from  the  shore, 

And  to  the  fisherman’s  chorus  note 
Soft  moves  the  dipping  oar.” 

— Jeanna  Baillie. 

WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN  is  it,  be  he  prince  or  pau¬ 
per,  millionaire  or  two-dollar-a-day  laborer,  who  can 
not  hark  back  to  the  memories  of  his  boyhood  days 
and  recall  the  joys  of  “goin’  fishin’.” 

If  such  a  man  exists,  his  blood  must  run  with  water,  and 
he  has  yet  to  taste  of  that  inspiring,  invigorating  draught — 
the  joy  of  living. 

What  lessons  of  life  have  been  learned  and  what  founda- 


Green  Trout,  Three  of  a  Kind,  the  Largest  Weighing 

6 y2  Pounds. 


tions  for  great  and  useful  careers  have  been  firmly  laid  by 
zealous,  barefooted  and  barelegged  youthful  anglers,  whose 
sunburned  and  freckled  faces,  under  ragged  and  battered  straw 
hats,  have  been  set  with  determination  as  they  whipped  the 
silent  pools  with  bent  pinhooks,  baited  with  wriggling  worms 
from  the  shady  orchard,  in  their  attempts  to  lure  the  wary 
denizen  of  the  waters  from  his  hidden  retreat. 

The  joy  of  the  first  catch!  The  triumph  of  that  first  land¬ 
ing  of  some  lean,  hungry,  finny  creature!  Have  the  victories 
in  business  or  the  achievements  of  a  profession  caused  the 
heart  to  beat  any  faster,  or  have  the  successes  of  mature  life 
any  fuller  measure  of  contentment  and  self-satisfaction  than 


those  conquests  of  the  rippling  brook  or  lily-pad  decorated 
pond? 

With  the  passing  of  the  years,  among  how  many  of  us  has 
not  the  joy  of  fishing  grown  and  ripened  into  a  love  of  a 
sport  that  has  recompensed  us  a  thousandfold  for  our  devo¬ 
tion.  No  longer  the  willow  branch  and  the  rusty  pin  hook; 
but  equipped  with  the  master  product  of  the  crafty  rod- 
makers’s  art — hooks  indescribable  in  variety,  gaudy  deceiving 
flies  that  almost  breathe  life,  and  to  the  what-nots  of 
man’s  ingenuity  to  capture  our  much  sought  for  piscatorial 
prey,  the  riper,  more  tantalizing  fruit  in  the  fisherman’s  gar¬ 
den  of  luck  and  skill,  still  beckons  us  on  to  silvery  streams 
and  the  wide  reaches  of  salt  impregnated  waters  for  richer 
pickings  and  wider  achievements. 

It  was  Isaak  Walton,  the  immortalized  angler,  who  said, 
“Angling  may  be  said  to  be  so  like  mathematics  that  it  can 
never  be  fully  learnt.”  True  words,  the  gospel  of  all  true 
fishermen,  its  spirit  keeps  alive  fires  of  determination  within 
the  angler’s  heart,  to  see  new  waters  to  explore  and  strange 
and  larger  fish  to  catch. 

There  are  many  sturdy  fishermen  among  the  ranks  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  for  their  benefit  this  sketch  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  await  them  at  the  next  annual  convention  to  be 
held  at  New  Orleans  has  been  prepared,  for  the  Crescent 
City  is  the  “Fisherman’s  Land  of  Promise.”  Nowhere  in  all 
the  wide  expanse  of  this  great  nation  can  the  fisherman  find 
such  a  wealth  of  glorious  fishing  grounds  as  abounds  at  the 
very  threshold  of  this  city.  There  is  only  one  precept  for 
the  visiting  angler  in  New  Orleans.  “Seek  and  ye  shall  find,” 
and  the  harvest  is  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  a  similar 
effort  would  yield  in  other  localities.  There  are  finny  tribes 


“Twenty-One  Red  Fish  Caught  One  Morning,  By  a 
Party  of  Three.” 


in  countless  varieties  and  numbers  in  both  the  fresh  and  salt 
waters  that  surrounds  in  all  directions  this  Queen  City  of  the 
South.  Amateur  and  expert  alike  here  have  a  common  ground 
to  stand  on.  The  fish  are  there  to  be  caught.  A  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  many  kinds  and  styles  of  fishing  to  be  had  in  and 
about  New  Orleans  cannot  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  columns 
of  a  magazine  article.  The  countless  places  where  the  various 
kinds  of  fishing  are  to  be  had,  and  the  almost  numberless 
species  of  fish  which  can  be  caught  are  far  too  lengthy  to  be 
but  roughly  outlined  here. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  fishing  localities  for  both  vis¬ 
itor  and  resident  alike  lies  but  forty-five  minutes  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  by  suburban  train— the  far-famed  “Gulf  Coast,”  or  “Ri¬ 
viera  of  America.”  A  narrow  strip  of  country,  running  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  from  Chef  Menteur,  twenty  mlies 
from  the  city  on  the  east.  Here  is  located  the  pleasure  ground 
and  the  surburban  homes  of  the  city’s  wealth  and  culture. 
Beautiful,  superb  mansions  and  thrifty,  attractive  towns  dot 
its  entire  length.  Here  is  located  the  fisherman’s  dominion 
of  plenty.  Paralleling  the  shore  at  various  distances  are  the 
famous  shell  keys — the  central  zone  of  the  fishing  grounds. 
These  keys  are  made  up  of  oyster  and  clam  shells  washed  up 
from  the  sands  and  ocean’s  bed  and  deposited  by  the  tide  and 
eddying  currents. 

These  beds  are  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  salt  water  fish 
which  get  sustenance  from  the  marine  growths  on  the  shells. 
Rare  and  tasty  are  these  morsels  which  the  finny  inhabitants 
(Continued  on  page  690.) 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  every  reader 
of  The  Clay-Worker  the  whole  world  over. 

*  *  * 

When  you  turn  over  that  new  leaf,  remember  that  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  life,  is  largely  what  you  make  it  yourself. 

*  *  * 

How  much  the  raw  material  for  brick  may  cost  depends 
some  on  the  nature  of  the  stuff  and  some  on  the  nature  of  the 
equipment  you  use  to  handle  and  work  it  with. 

H* 

The  more  interest  that  can  be  developed  in  face  brick  selec¬ 
tion,  the  more  pride  will  be  inspired  in  building  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  show  brick  and  other  clay  products  will  have  in  the  build¬ 
ing  game. 

*  *  * 

There  are  not  many  industries  in  which  the  labor  item  of 
cost  is  greater  than  in  the  brick  business,  which,  properly  in¬ 
terpreted,  means  that  the  more  labor-saving  machinery  and 
methods  you  can  use,  the  better. 

*  *  * 

We  may  be  accustomed  to  thinking  of  New  Jersey  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “big  business,”  but  there  is  something  different 
and  more  pleasing  in  the  report  that  her  clay  products  are  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  State’s  mineral  resources. 

*  *  * 

You  should  not  only  take  account  of  the  machinery  item  in 
the  cost  of  manufacturing,  but  once  you  have  figured  out  what 
it  is,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  set  aside  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  it, 
so  that  you  will  have  the  money  when  you  need  new  machines. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  many  of  us  were  really  apprehensive  that  a  lower 
tariff  would  result  in  a  great  influx  of  foreign  merchandise, 
but  the  reports  for  the  first  month  under  the  new  schedule  do 


not  show  it.  The  figures  show  just  a  normal  month  in  im¬ 
ports  and  a  big  month  in  exports,  the  exports  for  the  month 
more  than  doubling  the  imports. 

*  *  * 

When  the  weather  is  bad  and  you  can’t  do  anything  else, 
you  can  generally  find  a  convention  to  attend,  for  there  are 
lots  of  them  being  held  these  days  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
clayworker. 

*  *  * 

We  are  promised  a  new  currency  law  for  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent.  What  most  of  us  need  most  right  after  Christmas  is  more 
currency — it  doesn’t  matter  whether  it  is  new  or  not,  but  any 
old  kind  of  currency  that  will  help  pay  bills. 

*  *  * 

Peace  and  good  will,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home, 
and,  next  to  his  own  family,  a  man  should  seek  the  welfare, 
interest  and  co-operation  of  those  working  for  him,  and  then 
extend  his  good  will  operations  to  others  in  the  same  line  of 
business. 

*  *  * 

New  Orleans  has  always  held  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  convention-goers,  and  this  year  the  attraction  will  be 
greater  than  ever,  for  there  is  the  chance  for  interesting  side 
trips  to  Havana  and  Panama,  as  well  as  to  other  favored 
spots  in  the  south.  Make  your  plans  to  go,  and  to  have  a  real 
vacation,  as  well  as  taking  a  part  in  the  big  N.  B.  M.  A.  con¬ 
vention,  March  2-7. 


BIG  I  AND  LITTLE  YOU  AND  THAT  $10,000,000  INCREASE. 


When  doctors  disagree  what  happens  to  the  patient? 
When  its  was  learned  through  government  sources  that  there 
was  a  gain  in  value  of  clay  products  during  1912  of  some 
$10,000,000,  our  co-contemporary  immediately  and  with  char¬ 
acteristic  modesty  claimed  credit  for  it  all.  Now  comes  the 
redoubtable  secretary  of  the  Clay  Show,  Frank  L.  Hopley, 
insisting  that  to  the  Clay  Show  is  due  the  credit  for  this  vast 
increase  in  trade.  Of  course,  neither  the  National  Association 
nor  the  Clay-Worker  is  worthy  of  any  mention  in  this  con¬ 
nection  whatever,  nor  is  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand  to 
be  considered.  Just  “Big  I  and  little  You,”  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Verily  the  “Book  of  Smiles”  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
humorous  things  connected  with  the  trade. 


PEACE  AND  GOOD  CHEER. 


The  best  rendering  of  the  Christian  sentiment  for  Christ¬ 
mas  is: 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace  among 
men  of  good  will.” 

Back  beyond-  and  older  than  the  Christian  sentiment  was 
another  calculated  to  beget  both  peace  and  good  will  among 
mankind,  and  that  was  the  practice  of  giving  expression  to 
faith  in  the  sun  coming  again  to  conquer  the  world  and  make 
the  earth  bring  forth  its  fruits  by  dividing  up  with  the  less 
fortunate  the  things  garnered  during  the  year.  In  that  very 
early  period  men’s  wants  were  few  and  simple,  the  harvest 
was  as  nothing  in  either  quantity  and  variety  as  compared 
to  the  yearly  harvest  today.  It  was  mainly  the  garnering  up 
of  things  to  eat,  to  provide  sustenance  during  the  cold  period 
in  the  north  land.  Those  who  were  more  fortunate  than 
others  divided  up  some  of  theirs  with  the  needy  at  this  mid¬ 
winter  period,  not  only  as  an  evidence  of  good  will  towards 
the  others,  but  as  an  expression  of  faith  that  the  sun  would 
come  forth  again  in  the  spring,  warm  up  the  earth  and  make 
it  produce  enough  to  meet  all  their  needs.  It  is  here,  back 
in  the  days  before  Christianity,  as  we  understand  it  now,  that 
there  was  established  the  habit  of  giving  at  Yuletide.  Inci¬ 
dentally  there  went  with  this  habit  a  practice  which  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  encouragement  of  peace  and  good  will 


^gyir c tivi t/—wo 


than  is  to  be  found  in  the  exchange  of  Christmas  presents 
today.  The  practice  today  has  become  quite  largely  one  of 
more  or  less  burdensome  giving  of  presents  to  others  who  are 
likely  to  remember  us  with  presents.  In  other  words,  an  ex¬ 
change  that  perhaps  begets  as  much  friction  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  as  it  does  good  will.  In  contrast  to  this  the  old  practice 
of  pagan  days  of  dividing  at  this  season  of  the  year  with  the 
less  fortunate  stands  out  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  as  typify¬ 
ing  more  nearly  the  truly  religious  idea.  Fortunately  we  have 
not  entirely  lost  this  sentiment  or  habit,  for  the  majority  of 
people  still  practice  giving  to  and  helping  along  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate,  even  though  the  burden  of  their  gifts  may  be  to  people 
in  somewhat  similar  circumstances  to  themselves  and  really 
is  a  game  of  exchanges.  What  it  looks  like  we  need  to  do 
to  make  of  the  Christmas  season  what  it  should  be,  a  season 
of  propagating  the  spirit  of  peace  on  earth  through  the  spirit 
of  good  will  of  mankind  one  toward  another,  is  to  curtail  the 
modern  practice  of  gift  exchanges  between  people  in  the  same 
social  circumstances,  and  enlarge  on  the  original  practice  of 
dividing  with  those  less  fortunate. 

This  is  the  sentiment  The  Clay-Worker  subscribes  to,  that 
of  taking  stock  of  the  harvest  or  garnerings  for  the  year  and 
of  giving  a  part  of  thisi  to  help  along  others  who  have  not  been 
so  fortunate,  and  with  this  sentiment  as  a  suggestion  for 
Christmas  activities  it  wishes  its  many  friends  and  readers  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


THE  RANKING  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


In  the  reviews  of  the  mineral  production  of  various  States 
by  the  Geological  Survey  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  clay 
products  are  climbing  up  toward  first  rank.  In  one  State, 
that  is,  New  Jersey,  clay  not  only  ranks  first,  but  the  total 
clay  product  exceeds  in  value  all  other  mineral  products.  We 
might  take  that  as  an  exceptional  case,  but  there  are  several 
others  which  indicate  the  growing  in  importance  of  clay 
among  our  mineral  products  and  suggest  the  coming  of  the 
time  when  it  will  be  the  most  important  mineral  product  of 
many  States  of  the  Union. 

In  Maryland  coal  is  the  most  important  mineral  product, 
but  the  clay  industry  comes  next.  In  Maryland  the  clays  of 
the  coastal  plain  are  used  largely  for  building  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  while  in  the  western  part  there  is  made  some  of 
the  finest  fire  brick  in  the  United  States.  The  value  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  in  Maryland  runs  over  a  million  dollars.  In  Ken¬ 
tucky  we  have  another  instance  where  coal  is  the  leading 
product,  but  clay  comes  second,  and  all  around  us  everywhere 
we  find  the  clay  industry  gradually  building  itself  up  toward 
first  rank  in  mineral  products  in  the  State.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  brick  for  both  building  and  paving  and  of  hol¬ 
low  tile  and  fire  clay  and  fire-proofing  products,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  day  when,  in  many  of  the  States,  the  claywork¬ 
ing  industry  will  be  the  most  important  of  those  derived  from 
mineral  resources. 


THE  YEAR’S  ROUND-UP. 


During  the  time  between  this  and  the  appearance  of  the 
next  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker  practically  every  man  in  the 
clayworking  business  will  make  his  yearly  round-up,  take 
stock  of  what  he  has,  what  he  has  done  during'  the  past  year 
and  make  plans  for  the  coming  season.  It  will  very  likely  be 
found,  too,  when  all  the  figures  are  gathered  up  and  the  final 
total  made  by  the  Geological  Survey,  that  the  year  1913  has 
been  a  record  year  in  the  clayworking  business,  the  biggest  of 
all  up  to  this  day. 

We  poked  a  little  fun  at  the  figures  of  the  year  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  because  they  contained  the  traditional  unlucky  num¬ 
ber  13,  but  that  has  all  been  done  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  and  all 
through  the  year  from  the  beginning  practically  every  one  in 
the  trade  has  felt  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  splendid  year, 
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one  of  the  best  we  have  had  in  the  business,  and  right  about 
now  those  in  the  trade  are  beginning  to  prove  up  and  find  out. 
Some  men  may  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  but  taking 
the  trade  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  round-up 
will  be  good  in  that  it  will  show  the  largest  production  on 
record  and  the  gi’eatest  total  value  of  product.  Moreover,  it 
will  show  that  as  a  rule  the  product  has  been  cleaned  up  and 
yards  are  empty,  sd  that  instead  of  the  winter  season  being  a 
quiet  one,  it  will  take  a  steady  output  right  through  to  accumu¬ 
late  stock  enough  to  take  care  of  the  trade  next  spring.  The 
year  will  also  show  that  brick  has  made  splendid  progress  in 
the  building  world  and  that  there  is  more  sentiment  today  in 
favor  of  brick  home  building  than  we  have  had  before.  This 
is  not  only  encouraging  to  the  brick  business,  but  it  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  tlie  boosters  of  brick  products  and  en¬ 
courage  more  effort  along  the  same  line  on  the  part  of  more 
people  during  the  coming  year.  The  slogan  for  the  next  year 
might  well  be,  “Boost  Better  Building,’’  which  naturally  means 
encouraging  people  to  build  with  brick.  Every  man  in  the 
business  should  buy  advertising  space  liberally  and  use  it  in¬ 
telligently  to  the  end  that  we  may  make  the  most  of  thd  good 
start  that  has  already  been  made  to(  convert  this  country  into 
a  nation  of  brick  homes  as  well  as  brick  business  buildings. 


THE  OTHER  GATHERINGS. 


In  addition  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  at  New  Orleans 
and  the  meetings  of  the  various  national  branches  of  the  brick 
and  clayworking  industry  and  the  numerous  state  conventions, 
there  are  also  some  other  gatherings  that  should  interest  clay- 
workers  here  and  there  enough  to  beget  an  attendance. 

There  are  many  gatherings  of  business  people  during  the 
winter  and  there  are  perhaps  more  of  these  of  direct  interest 
to  the  brick  manufacturer  than  many  in  the  trade  have 
thought  of.  There  are  associations  of  building  supply  people, 
including  several  organizations,  under  the  title  of  masons  and 
builders’  supplies,  and  then  a  great  number  of  state  conven¬ 
tions  of  retail  lumber  dealers,  many  of  whom  handle  a  pretty 
full  line  of  building  supplies,  and  include  therein  often  several 
kinds  of  brick  and  clay  products. 

The  retail  lumber  dealer  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  is 
coming  to  be  a  dealer  in  building  material  rather  than  just  a 
dealer  in  lumber.  He  handles  common  brick  for  chimneys, 
flues,  foundations;  he  handles  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick 
and  flue  linings,  and  sometimes  face  brick;  also  mantel  and 
hearth  tile  and  roofing  material. 

In  years  gone  by  the  clay  products  item  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  one  with  these  people,  but  it  is  growing  gradually 
and  steadily  until  now  with  some  of  them  it  has  come  to  be 
quite  an  important  item.  It  can  be  made  more  important 
more  rapidly  by  proper  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  brick 
manufacturers,  and  that  is  why  the  gatherings  of  these  people 
at  annual  conventions  should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  many 
of  the  clayworkers.  It  is  a  good  time  to  meet  lots  of  them 
together,  mingle  with  them  and  talk  clay  products.  There  is 
not  only  a  chance  of  doing  some  business  at  the  time,  but  there 
is  another  and  better  chance  of  doing  missionary  work,  of 
developing  acquaintances  and  making  connections  that  will 
lead  to  better  and  bigger  business  during  the  busy  building 
season  of  spring  and  summer.  It  will  pay  the  clayworkers  to 
keep  in  touch  with  as  many  of  these  other  gatherings  as  prac¬ 
tical  and  go  to  some  trouble  to  attend  the  conventions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  nearby  territory.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
boost  clay  products  that’  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  should 
be  made  the  most  of,  and  the  way  to  make  the  most  out  of  it 
is  to  be  present  at  and  take  a  hand  in  the  conventions. 


The  Christmas  stocking  of  the  brick  manufacturer’s  family 
should  be  pretty  well  filled  this  time,  for  the  past  year  has 
been  a  good  one  in  the  brick  business,  and  it  looks  still  better 
ahead. 
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DAS  KRIST  KINDEL. 


BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 


I  had  fed  the  fire  and  stirred  it,  till  the  sparkles  in  delight 
Snapped  their  saucy  little  fingers  at  the  chill  December  night ; 

And  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers  I  had  tilted  back  “my  throne” — 
The  old  split-bottomed  rocker— and  was  musing  all  alone. 

I  could  hear  the  hungry  Winter  prowling  round  the  outer  door, 
And  the  tread  of  muffled  footsteps  on  the  white  piazza  floor ; 

But  the  sounds  came  to  me  only  as  the  murmur  of  a  stream 
That  mingled  with  the  current  of  a  lazy-flowing  dream. 

Like  a  fragrant  incense  rising  curled  the  smoke  of  my  cigar, 

With  the  lamplight  gleaming  through  it  like  a  mist-enfolded  star ; 
And  as  I  gazed,  the  vapor  like  a  curtain  rolled  away, 

With  a  sound  of  bells  that  tinkled  and  the  clatter  of  a  sleigh. 

And  in  a  vision,  painted  like  a  picture  in  the  air, 

I  saw  the  elfish  figure  of  a  man  with  frosty  hair — 

A  quaint  old  man  that  with  a  laugh  as  he  appeared. 

And  with  ruddy  cheeks  like  embers  in  the  ashes  of  his  beard. 

He  poised  himself  grotesquely,  in  an  attitude  of  mirth, 

On  a  damask-covered  hassock  that  was  sitting  on  the  hearth  ; 

And  at  a  magic  signal  of  his  stubby  little  thumb 
I  saw  the  fireplace  changing  to  a  bright  proscenium. 

And  looking  there,  I  marveled  as  I  saw  a  mimic  stage 
Alive  with  little  actors  of  a  very  tender  age ; 

And  some  so  very  tiny  that  they  tottered  as  they  walked, 

And  lisped  and  purled  and  gurgled  like  the  brooklets,  when  they 
talked. 

And  their  faces  were  like  lilies,  and  their  eyes  like  purest  dew, 
And  their  tresses  like  the  shadows  that  the  shine  is  woven  through  ; 
And  they  each  had  little  burdens,  and  a  little  tale  to  tell 
Of  fairy  lore,  and  giants,  and  delights  delectable. 

And  they  mixed  and  intermingled,  weaving  melody  with  joy, 

Till  the  magic  circle  clustered  round  a  blooming  baby  boy  ; 

And  they  threw  aside  their  treasures  in  an  ecstacy  of  glee, 

And  bent,  with  dazzled  faces  and  with  parted  lips,  to  see. 

'Twas  a  wondrous  little  fellow,  with  a  dainty  double-chin, 

And  chubby  cheeks,  and  dimples  for  the  smiles  to  blossom  in  ; 

And  he  looked  as  ripe  and  rosy,  on  his  bed  of  straw  and  reeds, 

As  a  mellow  little  pippin  that  had  tumbled  in  the  weeds. 

And  I  saw  the  happy  mother,  and  a  group  surrounding  her, 

That  knelt  with  costly  presents  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  ; 

And  I  thrilled  with  awe  and  wonder,  as  a  murmur  on  the  air 
Came  drifting  o’er  the  hearing  in  a  melody  of  prayer : — 

By  the  splendor  in  the  heavens  and  the  hush  upon  the  sea, 

And  the  majesty  of  silence  reigning  over  Galilee, 

We  feel  Thy  kingly  presence,  and  we  humbly  bow  the  knee 
And  lift  our  hearts  and  voices  in  gratefulness  to  Thee. 

Thy  messenger  has  spoken,  and  our  doubts  have  fled  and  gone 
As  the  dark  and  spectral  shadows  of  the  night  before  the  dawn ; 
And,  in  the  kindly  shelter  of  the  light  around  us  drawn, 

We  would  nestle  down  forever  in  the  breast  we  lean  upon. 

You  have  given  us  a  Shepherd,  you  have  given  us  a  Guide, 

And  the  light  of  Heaven  grew  dimmer  when  you  sent  Him  from 
your  side ; 

But  He  comes  to  lead  Thy  children  where  the  gates  will  open  wide 
To  welcome  His  returning  when  His  works  are  glorified. 

By  the  splendor  in  the  heavens  and  the  hush  upon  the  sea, 

And  the  majesty  of  silence  reigning  over  Galilee, 

We  feel  Thy  kingly  presence,  and  we  humbly  bow  the  knee 
And  lift  our  hearts  and  voices  in  gratefulness  to  Thee. 

Then  the  vision,  slowly  failing,  with  the  words  of  the  refrain, 

Fell  swooning  in  the  moonlight  through  the  frosty  window  pane ; 

And  I  heard  the  clock  proclaiming,  like  an  eager  sentinel 

Who  brings  the  world  good  tidings :  “It  is  Christmas — all  is  well !” 


WISCONSIN  CLAY  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


The  clayworkers  of  Wisconsin  will  meet  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Milwaukee  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  13  and  14. 
The  convention  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Republican  House. 
Secretary  S.  Weidman,  Madison,  Wis.,  writes  that  a  program 
is  being  arranged  and  will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Clay-Worker. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  693. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson -Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  707.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE  —  Complete  SAND-LIME 
BRICK  PLANT  OUTFIT  at  a  rare 
bargain.  Machinery  and  equipment  the 
best.  Little  used  and  in  good  condition. 
Address  Box  12,  care  Clay-Worker. 

12  1  cm 


MACHINERY  BARGAINS. 

Six  mold  American  Clay  Machinery 
Co.  press. 

175  H.P.  Hamilton  Corliss  engine. 

2  steel  hardening  cylinders. 

45  cast  steel  brick  cars. 

Smith  tube  mill  with  pebbles. 

Heine  water  tube  boiler.  Screens. 
Babcock  &  Wilson  dryer.  Clyde  mixer. 
Canvass  and  chain  belting  with  cups. 
Will  be  sold  separately  at  low  cost. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address 

Box  12,  Machinery, 

12  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued 
pages  695  and  696. 
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DEPENDABLE 

ENGINES 


What  you  want  in  your  business 
is  a  power  plant  which  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  you  full  capac¬ 
ity  day  in  and  day  out. 

There  is  fifty  years  of  engine 
building  experience  in  our  type. 
They  are  better  now  than  ever 
before. 


SAFE-ECONOMICAL 
STEAM  BOILERS 

It  takes  honest  workmanship  always 
with  good  material  to  make  good 
boilers.  Our  business  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  as  it  has  grown  if  we  had 
not  treated  our  past  customers  just 
as  you  would  like  to  be  treated. 


CHANDLER  &,  TAYLOR  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  every  Clayworker! 

May  your  rosiest  Dreams  come  True! 

If  increased  output  and  decreased  cost  will  help  to  make  your  dreams  come  true  you  should 
get  information  on  our  new  line  of  Machinery.  Particulars  on  any  machine  upon  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  Tin:  Clay-Woekeb. 
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HOW  DEAR. 


How  dear  to  our  heart 
Is  the  cash  on  subscription, 

When  the  gen’rous  subscriber 
Presents  it  to  view; 

But  the  man  who  won’t  pay 
We  refrain  from  description, 

For  perhaps,  gentle  reader, 

That  man  may  be — you.  — Exchange. 


The  Champion  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Kingsville,  Ont.,  Canada,  with  $75,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Savage  Brick  Company,  at  Keystone  Junc¬ 
tion,  Pa.,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  month  is  to  be  re¬ 
built  at  once. 

The  Athens  Pottery  Company,  Athens,  Tenn.,  will  increase 
its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $35,000  with  a  view  to  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  its  plant. 

A  brick  and  sewer  pipe  plant  is  to  be  established  at  Kings- 
land,  Ga.,  by  the  Kingsland  Clay  Products  Co.  J.  Q.  Dickerson, 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  interested  in  the  project. 

The  Harry  brick  plant  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  recently  sold  to 
the  Atlas  Press  Brick  Company,  of  Dallas.  The  consideration 
was  $21,000,  and  besides  the  plant  included  thirty-two  acres 
of  clay  land. 

The  plant  of  the  J.  C.  Sherril  Brick  Company  has  been 
moved  from  Hendersonville  to  Brickton,  Pa.  A  number  of 
improvements  will  be  made  in  the  plant,  which  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  35,000  brick. 

The  Higginsville  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Higginsville,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  V.  P. 
Goodale  and  F.  P.  and  B.  T.  Canterberry,  and  plans  to  equip 
a  brick  and  tile  manufacturing  plant. 

The  Kingsport  Brick  Corporation,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  has 
plans  for  doubling  the  capacity  of  its  plant,  and  will  install 
additional  machinery  in  the  immediate  future.  J.  Fred  John¬ 
son,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  McLaughlin  Building  Material  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
writes  that  business  has  been  very  good  with  them,  that  both 
their. facing  brick  and  paving  brick  departments  have  done 
exceedingly  well,  and  the  prospects  for  next  year  are  very 
favorable. 

The  Chanute  (Kas.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  its  new 
plant,  which  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed 
by  fire  last  September,  almost  completed.  Manager  B.  W. 
McFarlane  hopes  to  have  the  plant  running  in  good  shape 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  sixty  acres  of  land  near  that  city,  on  which  they  will 
erect  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  face  brick  and 
hollow  tile  for  partition  walls  and  flooring.  The  plant  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick  in  addition  to  the  hollow 
tile.' 

J.  M.  Hoskins,  better  known  as  “Jimmy,”  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Terre 
Haute-  Ind.,  reports  that  they  have  had  a  good  business  the 
past  season.  They  are  unusually  enthusiastic  over  their  new 
paver,  which  is  known  as  the  “Ironstone”  block,  which  Mr. 
Hoskins  modestly  says  is  the  best  paving  block  in  the  world 
by  actual  test. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  and  Equipment  Company,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  reports  that  they  are  well  pleased  with  the  success  in 
the  introduction  of  their  Poidometer,  their  new  machine  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  correct  proportions  of  mangan¬ 
ese,  as  well  as  regulating  the  delivery  of  the  material  to  the 
pug  mill,  which  eliminates  the  service  of  a  man  at  that  point 
and  insures  the  even  tempering  of  the  clay.  They  are  now 
installing  two  poidometers  at  the  plant  of  the  Darlington 
Clay  Products  Company,  and  are  also  remodeling  one  of  the 
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largest  stone-crushing  plants  in  Ohio,  and  overhauling  a  large 
lime  plant. 

The  Spruce  Pine  Pottery  Company,  Spruce  Pine,  Ala.,  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  they  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  second-hand 
pattery  pug  mill. 

The  West  Virginia  Paving  &  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.,  will  expend  $50,000  for  improvements,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  daily  capacity  from  40,000  to  100,000  bricks. 

The  Century  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Georgetown,  Ont.,  Canada,  has  been  incorporated  by  John  W. 
Ramshaw,  John  R.  Peacock  and  others,  with  $250,000  capital 
stock. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  is  making  a  number 
of  changes  at  its  plant  at  Winslow,  N.  J.,  preparatory  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  special  grade  of  enamel  brick,  for  which 
they  have  found  a  great  demand. 

The  stables  of  the  Davis  Brick  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  late  in  November,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$3,000,  which  is  almost  covered  with  insurance.  In  addition 
to  other  losses,  eight  mules  were  cremated. 

Luther  E-  Cole,  a  former  employe  of  the  Mamer  Brick 
Company,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  was  recently  awarded 
$600  damages  in  a  suit  brought  against  the  company  for  al¬ 
leged  injuries  while  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  Cole  asked 
for  $5,000  damages. 

The  Prudden-Winslow  Company,  of  New  York,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  to  manufacture  brick  and  other  clay  products.  The 
incorporators  of  the  concern  are  D.  E.  Prudden,  Raymond  L. 
Winslow  and  Albert  E.  Kerr.  The  office  of  the  company  is  at 
49  Wall  street,  New  York  City. 

Indications  are  that  the  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Superior  Clay 
Works  will  within  a  short  time  install  new  machinery  in 
their  plant  in  that  city  and  reopen  for  business.  It  is  also 
thought  that  improvements  will  be  made  at  the  Fort  Dodge 
Brick  and  Tile  Company  plant.  Both  will  come  some  time  the 
first  of  next  year. 

The  American  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
certified  to  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to 
$400,000.  The  new  capital  will  be  used  in  erecting  a  paving 
brick  plant  and  later  a  factory  for  making  fire  proofing.  Its 
plant  is  located  in  Loveland,  Ohio.  B.  T.  Day  is  president  and 
H.  J.  Baldwin  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  plant  of  the  McMillan  Brick  Company,  near  Pine 
Barren,  Fla.,  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  West  Florida, 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  November  26.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $15,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The 
plant  was  not  in  operation  the  day  of  the  fire,  and  the  origin 
of  the  fire  is  unknown.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  W. 
P.  Bronson  is  the  owner  of  the  plant,  which  supplied  most  of 
the  brick  for  Pensacola  and  surrounding  territory. 

The  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  now  at  work  on  a  new  clayworking  plant  at  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  where  they  will  manufacture  salt  glazed  vitrified  san¬ 
itary  sewer  pipe,  wall  coping,  flue  lining,  hollow  building 
block,  fireproofing,  etc.  As  might  be  expected  of  a  factory 
erected  by  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Company,  the  plant  will  be 
equipped  throughout  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances 
and  will  be  one  of  the  best  constructed  and  equipped  clay¬ 
working  plants  in  the  West. 

The  business  of  the  Buffalo  Builders’  Supply  Company  and 
M.  A.  Reeb,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Buffalo  Builders’  Supply  Company.,  Inc.,  with  a 
capital  of  $550,000.  Through  this  one  company  it  is  hoped  to 
be  better  able  to  serve  all  who  have  business  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  officers  of  the  new  concern  are  president,  S.  M. 
Hamilton;  vice  presidents,  Daniel  W.  Streeter  and  Charles  L. 
Hayes;  treasurer,  Bryant  H.  Prentice;  secretary,  R.  J.  Randall. 
The  clay  products  department  will  continue  under  the  active 
dirction  of  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Knight. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Hayes  Run  Fire  Brick  Company 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  Orviston,  Pa:,  recently  with  a 
large  attendance.  General  Manager  Carroll  W.  Keller’s  re¬ 
port  gave  the  encouraging  facts  that  the  business  done  last 
year  was  among  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  company. 
The  plant  has  been  running  the  past  few  months  to  its  full 
capacity  to  fill  orders  for  its  high-grade  products.  The  present 
board  of  seven  directors  were  unanimously  re-elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows:  Hon.  Ellis  L.  Orvis,  B.  Frank 
Brown,  Robert  H.  Furst,  George  Thompson,  John  K.  Furst,  W. 
O.  Bentley  and  Chas.  R.  Kurtz.  Later  in  the  day  the  directors 
re-elected  the  present  officers,  who  are:  Judge  E.  L.  Orvis, 
president;  B.  Frank  Brown,  vice  president;  Chas.  R.  Kurtz 
(Continued  on  page  688.) 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


PROFIT  PRODUCING  POINTS 


No.  233  Auger  Machine 


One  of  our  new  machines  built  for  economical  production  of  building  and  paving  brick,  tile,  hollow  ware  and  fire 
proofing.  Capacity  per  hour  on  average  material:  Building  brick  8,000  to  5,000;  paving  block  2,000  to  3,500;  drain  tile, 
4-in.,  2,000  to  3,000;  6-in.,  1,500  to  2,000;  8-in.,  1,200  to  1,500;  12-in.,  600  to  1,000.  Fire  proofing  and  hollow  ware  7  to  12 
tons.  Base  is  a  heavy 
one  piece  casting,  car¬ 
rying  bearings  and  oil 
reservoirs  for  gears  and 
lower  half  of  clay  cyl¬ 
inder.  Auger  shaft 
turned  forged  steel. 

Bearings  ring  oiling 
and  babbitted,  8  to  12 
inches  long.  Ten  inch 
self  aligning  thrust 
bearing.  Gears  cast 
from  American  gear 
metal,  gears  run  in  oil. 

Continuous  auger  with 
chilled  wearing  sur¬ 
face.  Clay  cylinder 
has  sectional  liners,  re¬ 
movable.  Tapered  sec¬ 
tional  liners  around  ex¬ 
pressing  auger.  Hop" 
per  feed  8-in.  diameter 
with  reversible  spring 
steel  blades.  Friction 
clutch  pulley.  Full  de¬ 
scription  on  request. 
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NO.  233  AUGER  MACHINE, 


No.  304  Pug  Mill — 


Here  is  a  single  shaft,  single  geared  pug  mill  of  easy  running  and  great  capacity.  Can  be  driven  in  either  direction  and 
discharged  at  either  end.  Building  brick  capacity  per  hour  4,000  to  8,000;  paving  block  2,500  to  5,000.  Capacity  is  governed 
by  speed,  pitch  of  knives  and  nature  of  material  and  tempering  required.  The  base  is  a  heavy  one  piece  casting,  carrying 

bearings  and  oil  reservoirs  for  gears  to 
run  in  oil.  Cast  iron  eight  inch  temper¬ 
ing  shaft,  knives  hammered  steel,  battle 
ax  type,  can  be  set  at  any  angle.  Bear¬ 
ings  ring  oiling  babbitted  12  and  16  inches 
long.  Shell  is  one  piece  tank  steel  5-16 
in.  thick,  120  in.  long,  28  in.  wide,  33  in. 
deep.  Friction  clutch  pulley. 

This  is  a  mill  that  will  make  good. 
Full  description  for  asking. 

We  build  every  machine  required  in 
a  clay  plant.  For  description  of  either 
machinery  read  The  American  Clay  Maga- 
NO  304  PUG  MILL  zine,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  free  to  clay  workers. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workkb. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 


secretary;  C.  W.  Keller,  general  manager;  Ives  L.  Harvey, 
treasurer. 

The  Brown  Brick  Company,  of  DeRidder,  La.,  contemplate 
branching  out,  and  with  that  in  view  will  erect  a  brickmaking 
plant  at  De  Quincy,  La. 

Gottlieb  Nieman,  of  Alma,  Mo.,  writes  that  while  the  drain 
tile  business  in  his  section  has  not  been  up  to  the  usual  stand¬ 
ard;  the  brick  trade  has  been  good.  Mr.  Neimann  is  in  the 
market  for  a  small  engine  and  boiler. 

The  Manufacturers’  Equipment  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
announce  that  Mr.  George  W.  Nushaw,  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  brick  and  tile  machinery  trades,  has  become 
identified  with  them  as  a  traveling  salesman. 

The  new  pottery  of  E.  M.  Knowles,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
was  completed  the  first  of  the  month,  and  the  first  biscuit 
kiln,  containing  mostly  dinner  ware,  was  fired  December  8. 
The  clay  shop  is  now  running  full  capacity. 

A.  D.  Keyser,  secretary  of  the  firm  of  Webster  &  Keyser, 
brick  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes  that  the 
year’s  business  has  been  good  as  a  whole  up  until  November, 
when  it  fell  off  seemingly  all  at  once,  but  they  are  hopeful 
the  new  year  will  bring  a  change. 

The  Lars  Frandsen  Brick  Co  ,  of  Price,  Utah,  writes  that 
they  have  been  manufacturing  stiff  mud  brick,  turning  out  20,- 
000  per  day,  but  they  are  now  investigating  the  dry  press 
process  with  a  view  of  putting  in  dry  press  machinery.  They 
are  now  in  the  market  for  a  shale  crusher  and  also  some 
rubber  belting. 

According  to  W.  W.  Dickinson,  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the 
sales  of  the  company  were  greater  during  October  than  in  any 
preceding  month  in  the  history  of  the  company.  The  Arkan¬ 
sas  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  in  operation 
in  Little  Rock  for  almost  thirty-five  years,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Dickinson,  the  company  has  been  increasing  in  its  out¬ 
put  steadily  from  year  to  year. 

Wm.  Kesphol,  of  Helbing  &  Kespohl,  Hannibal,  Mo., 
writes  that  they  have  under  contemplation  the  remodeling 
of  their  stiff  mud  plant,  and  would  like  to  interest  some  one 
with  some  capital.  They  have  good  shale  and  fire  clay  deposits 
and  good  trade,  but  need  additional  capital  to  enable  them  to 
put  the  plant  in  proper  shape  to  turn  out  the  required  quantity 
of  brick.  In  any  event,  they  expect  to  erect  four  additional 
kilns  during  the  slack  season. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.,  and  also  president  of  the  Rochester  Brick  &  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  writes:  “Business  has  not  been  as  good  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  as  for  a  few  years  back,  and  there  are  no  new 
developments  at  present  that  would  indicate  the  prospects  for 
the  coming  year.  However,  Rochester  has  had  a  splendid 
growth  the  last  few  years,  and  we  have  been  running  under 
pretty  high  pressure.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  to  slow  up 
and  get  our  bearings.” 

The  finding  of  a  large  deposit  of  buff  shale  two  miles 
northwest  of  Blackwell,  Okla.,  will  result  in  that  city  having 
a  new  brick  plant.  The  promoters  are  J.  L.  Waite,  E.  H.  Peine 
and  L.  H.  Thompson,  all  of  Blackwell.  They  have  purchased 
sixteen  acres  of  land,  under  which  the  shale  deposit  lies.  The 
shale  has  been  tested  and  shows  to  be  of  excellent  quality  for 
the  making  of  face  brick.  A  company  will  be  organized  and 
the  plant  erected,  which  will  be  equipped  with  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  re¬ 
port  that  the  year  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  one  in  every  way,  as  the  demand  for  their  mortar 
colors  is  increasing  all  the  time,  due  to  their  lasting  and  non- 
rading  qualities.  The  company  recently  adopted  a  very  ap¬ 
propriate  slogan,  “We  stand  by  our  colors,”  which  they  use 
with  telling  effect  on  their  advertising  literature.  One  of 
their  latest  leaflets  is  entitled  “Ricketson  Reasoning”  and 
contains  some  very  interesting  reading  for  those  interested 
in  mortar  colors,  including  directions  for  mixing  mortar  col¬ 
ors.  A  copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  Hebron  Fire  &  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Hebron,  N.  D., 
is  making  a  number  of  improvements  in  their  plant.  They 
burn  their  brick  with  producer  gas  and  expect  to  install  an 
equipment  for  manufacturing  briquettes  out  of  the  coks,  for 
which  they  expect  to  find  a  ready  sale.  Ferd  Lentz,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  writes  that  the  trade  outlook  in  the 
West  is  very  bright,  their  stock  has  been  entirely  disposed  of, 
with  lots  of  business  in  sight  for  next  season.  Mr.  Lentz  ex¬ 
pects  to  attend  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  at  New  Orleans  and 


would  like  to  make  a  trip  on  down  to  the  Panama  Canal  fol¬ 
lowing  the  convention. 

The  plant  of  the  Detroit  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  near 
Corrunna,  Mich.,  which  has  been  closed  down  for  some  time, 
will  be  put  in  operation  again  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Veedersburg  Brick  Company,  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
brick  and  tile.  C.  A.  Pritchard,  F.  B.  Adams  and  C.  B.  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  Indianapolis,  are  the  directors. 

On  December  1  the  offices  of  the  Denver  Shale  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver,  Colo.,  was  moved  to  503  Fourteenth  street, 
where  they  will  have  more  commodious  quarters  and  be  glad 
to  welcome  their  old  friends  and  greet  new  ones. 

M.  M.  Prescott,  a  well-known  farmer  of  Milburn,  N.  J.,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Clayville  Mining  and  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  South  Vineland,  N.  J.,  including  thirteen  acres  of  fine 
clay  land,  and  will  put  the  plant  in  operation  again. 

A.  C.  Och  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  of  Springfield,  Minn.,  has 
had  a  good  season,  and  are  now  busy  rebuilding  their  plant 
with  a  view  of  increasing  their  capacity,  which  at  present  is 
50,000  brick  per  day.  They  write  that  they  contemplate  erect¬ 
ing  a  second  plant  next  summer. 

The  work  of  constructing  Factory  B  of  the  Red  Wing 
(Minn.)  Sewer  Pipe  Company’s  plant,  which  was  gutted  by 
fire  last  August,  was  completed  the  middle  of  November  and 
the  plant  is  now  running  full  capacity.  The  plant  has  been 
made  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible. 

James  Elder,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Clay  County  Brick  &  Tile 
Works,  Spencer,  Iowa,  writes  that  they  expect  to  overhaul 
their  plant,  increasing  the  capacity  of  same  from  30,000  to 
40,000  brick  per  day,  and  would  like  information  relative  to 
a  combination  auger  machine.  They  are  also  in  the  market 
for  iron  wheel  barrows  and  Gandy  belting. 

George  Lilly,  president  of  the  Columbia  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  died  at  a  sanitarium  in  Danville, 
N.  Y.,  December  5.  The  body  was  taken  to  Anderson  for 
burial.  Mr.  Lilly  had  been  engaged  in  the  pottery  business 
since  1888;  the  pottery  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892 
and  was  rebuilt  immediately.  A  widow  and  one  daughter 
survive. 

The  National  City  Tile  Works,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  recently 
announced  that  two  carloads  of  floor  tile  will  be  shipped  to 
New  York  by  way  of  the  American-Hawaiian  freighter  Isth¬ 
mian.  This  is  the  first  shipment  of  its  kind  ever  made  from 
this  port,  it  is  stated,  and  is  but  a  forerunner  of  the  business 
expected  to  accrue  when  the  Panama  canal  opens  up  new 
fields  for  commercial  exploitation,  especially  for  manufacturers 
of  that  section. 

The  Anderson  (Ind.)  Foundry  and  Machine  Works  report 
that  while  not  excessively  busy  they  are  running  full  time. 
They  have  recently  perfected  a  new  power  press,  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  letters  patent,  for  making  encaustic  tiling,  which  they 
claim  is  the  only  power  press  that  has  been  successfully  used 
in  making  encaustic  tiling.  While  they  are  enthusiastic  about 
this  new  machine,  they  are  not  turning  down  orders  for  their 
Berg  dry  press,  and  have  shipped  out  two  of  them  this  month. 

While  seated  in  his  office  conversing  with  a  fellow  brick 
manufacturer  November  1,  Thomas  Fox,  president  of  the  Fox 
Clay  Products  Company,  St.  Louis,  was  stricken  with  heart 
failure  and  died  almost  instantly.  He  had  apparently  been  in 
the  best  of  health  and  his  death  was  a  great  shock  to  his 
family  and  friends.  The  business  will  be  carried  on  by  his 
three  sons — James,  Bart  A.  and  Thomas  C. — who  have  been 
associated  with  their  father  since  the  company  was  organized 
two  years  ago. 

The  Ceramics,  Ltd.,  is  the  name  of  a  Canadian  concern 
which  has  acquired  a  site  of  220  acres  of  clay  land  at  Sand¬ 
stone,  Alberta,  Canada,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  face  brick,  hollow  ware  and  other  clay 
products.  Natural  gas  from  a  well  on  the  site  will  be  utilized 
for  power  purposes,  and  a  model  town  for  the  housing  of  the 
employes  will  be  built  near  the  plant.  John  Steinbrecher  is 
president;  R.  A.  Brocklebank,  vice-president,  and  Alfred  J. 
Bartle,  secretary-treasurer. 

William  Galloway,  a  retired  pottery  manufacturer,  died 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sunday  November  16,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five.  Mr.  Galloway  had  been  in 
the  pottery  business  since  1868,  having  at  that  time  purchased 
a  pottery  plant  which  had  been  in  operation  since  1812.  Two 
years  ago  the  pottery  company  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Galloway  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  and  Mr.  Galloway’s 
son,  Walter  B.  Galloway,  was  made  president  and  the  father 
retired  from  active  business.  A  wife,  two  daughters  and  the 
son  survive. 
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Model  “QA”  Auger  Brick  Machine 


In  general  design,  this  machine  is  similar  to  our  “Mammoth  Jr.  Brick  Machine,  but  is 
direct  instead  of  counter  geared,  thus  simplifying  the  construction  and  avoiding  the  use  of  high 
speed  gears.  The  result  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  gearing,  less  noise,  less  power  lost  through  gear 
friction  and  consequently  less  expense  for  maintenance.  Owing  to  the  slow  speed,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  unusually  smooth  and  quiet.  There  is  very  little  vibration  to  work  loose  nuts  and  keys. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  an  almost  noiseless  machine  will  require  less  care  and  last 
longer  than  one  which  is  continually  shaking  itself  to  pieces. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  being  mounted  on  channel  steel  sills,  between  which  are 
heavy  iron  members  extended  down  to  the  foundation  level  and  drilled  for  the  foundation  bolts, 
thus  providing  a  very  rigid  construction.  The  journal  boxes  and  other  parts  are  designed  for 
most  convenient  access,  and  all  are  of  very  substantial  proportions. 

This  type  of  machine  is  built  in  several  sizes— further  particulars  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  728-781. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  THE  FISHERMAN’S  PARADISE. 

(Continued  from  page  653.) 


of  the  vast  expanses  of  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  gather 
from  the  encrusted  vegetable  growth.  To  avail  themselves  of 
these  goodies  the  fish  flock  there  in  goodly  numbers,  thus  as¬ 
suring  the  angler  the  presence  of  what  he  really  most  desires 
in  all  the  w'orld — FISH. 

Here  can  be  caught  the  lordly  tarpon — and  where  in  all  the 
realm  of  angling  can  such  thrilling  sport  be  had  as  in  tarpon 
fishing?  It  taxes  the  skill,  strength  and  mind  of  man  to  its 
full  capacity  in  conquering  the  mighty  tarpon  and  to  land  him, 
vanquished,  in  the  fisherman’s  boat. 

Tarpon  make  their  appearance  in  these  waters  early  in 
spring  and  are  caught  up  to  the  first  and  middle  of  November. 
Fishing  for  tarpon  is  the  big  game  conquest  of  the  seas.  It 
thrills  and  pleasure  beggars  accurate  description.  One  must 
be  a  participant  in  this  phase  of  fishing  to  realize  its  fascina¬ 
tion  and  grandeur. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  eight  tarpon  caught  on 
one  day’s  fishing,  at  a  point  less  than  two  hours  distant  from 
New  Orleans,  by  one  party  made  up  of  four  people.  The 
smallest  weighed  forty-one  pounds  and  the  others  ranged 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  -and  ten  pounds.  Surely  such  a 
day’s  fishing  is  the  acme  of  delight  for  any  knight  of  the  rod, 
line  and  hook.  With  the  camera  to  give  proof,  a  day’s  catch 
of  this  character  will  furnish  a  welcome  fund  of  “fish  stories” 
to  brighten  the  hours  of  many  a  cold  winter’s  night  at  the 
club.  3t  i.-i 

The  red  fish  in  these  waters  is  very  game.  They  are  caught 
principally  in  October  and  November.  The  “rat”  red  runs 
from  one  to  four  pounds;  the  “bull”  red  from  five  to  twenty 
pounds  and  fights  from  the  time  he  is  hooked  until  he  is 
landed. 

“Bull”  red  run  in  schools,  congregating  near  shallow 
island  waters.  Here  they  lie  in  wait  for  smaller  fish,  on  which 
they  feed.  Their  prey,  seeking  escape  from  the  larger  fish, 
seek  safety  in  the  shoal  waters.  This  chase  of  the  weaker 
finny  creatures  attract  the  sea  birds  who  hover  above  the 
smaller  fish  and  catch  many  of  them  from  the  shoal  waters  to 
which  they  flee  for  protection  from  the  larger  ones.  The 
presence  of  these  birds  betrays  the  presence  of  the  red  fish 
schools  to  th  fisherman.  Another  accompanying  illustration 
shows  twenty-one  red  fish  caught  in  one  morning  by  a  party  of 
three.  These  fish  ranged  in  weight  from  four  to  sixteen 
pounds. 

The  far-famed  Louisiana  sheephead  is  mostly  a  winter 
fish.  He  is  generally  caught  around  pilings  and  stumps,  and 
without  a  doubt  he  is  as  scary,  timid  and  wary  as  the  sheep 
whose  name  he  bears.  These  fish  are  very  difficult  to  hook, 
and  a  good  catch  of  sheephead  is  a  triumph  of  which  any 
angler  may  justly  be  proud.  He  will  take  only  the  choicest 
live  bait,  his  appetite  varying  with  the  seasons  and  from  day 
to-day;  at  times  preferring  fresh-water  grass  shrimp,  then 
ignoring  them  for  lake  shrimp  or  small  lake  crab,  while  at 
other  times  their  finicky  tastes  are  appeased  only  by  clams. 

Among  the  fresh  water  fish  which  are  to  be  caught  in  and 
about  New  Orleans,  and  there  are  many  species  of  them  to  be 
had,  the  green  trout  (large  mouth  bass  of  the  north)  offers  the 
most  attractive  sport  to  the  visiting  angler.  They  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  game.  These  fish  are  caught  to  best  advantage  in 
the  innumerable  fresh  water  streams  that  empty  into  the 
chain  of  Lake  Maurepais,  Ponchartrain  and  Borgne.  During 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter  season  this  fish  is  gamest.  He 
can  be  caught  with  line,  bait,  artificial  flies,  spinner  and  bobs, 
and  will  strike  at  almost  anything  above  the  water.  There 
have  been  instances  of  this  fish  being  caught  with  a  piece  of 
white  cloth  for  bait. 

Fishing  for  green  trout  is  particularly  popular  on  account 
of  the  pleasures  attendant  in  angling  along  beautiful  shaded 
streams,  whose  scenic  grandeurs  and  picturesqueness  cannot 
be  found  elswhere  in  all  the  world.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  the  typical  Louisiana  bayous  famed  in  novel,  song  and 
verse  the  world  over.  Lurking  under  the  cool  shaded  banks 
lie  the  green  trout,  ever  ready  for  a  dainty  morsel,  artistically 
cast,  to  battle  with  man’s  prowess  and  skill. 

We  picture  three  of  the  largest  specimens  of  a  catch  of 
thirty-five.  They  were  caught  by  a  lone  fisherman,  and  weigh 
four,  five  and  three-quarters  and  six  and  one-half  pounds.  The 
others  ranged  from  one-half  to  two  pounds. 


In  the  string  of  lakes  already  referred  to  can  also  be  caught 
innumerable  panfish,  salt  water  crockers  and  spade  fish.  While 
in  the  fresh  water  streams  various  kinds  of  perch  can  also  be 
caught  the  choicest  being  “goggle-eye”  and  “sackalay,”  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stripped  fish,  toothsome  to  the  palate  and  worthy  of  the 
skill  of  any  angler.  There  is  also  the  grey,  the  black  and  the 
red  belly  perch  in  endless  quantities. 

Surely  these  great  treasures  of  the  seas,  lakes  and  streams 
as  represented  by  Louisiana’s  myriad  of  piscatorial  inhabit¬ 
ants  cannot  fail  but  please  the  most  exacting  angler.  While 
to  the  beginner  or  to  the  man  who  has  laid  down  the  rod  with 
his  school  book  and  slate  there  awaits  new  pleasures,  con¬ 
quests  and  delights. 


THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 


Every  large  city  has  a  number  of  sobriquets.  New  Or¬ 
leans  has  her  full  quota,  the  most  familiar  of  which  is  the 
“Crescent  City”  and  the  “Pelican  City,”  both  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  announcement,  which  has 
been  reproduced  in  miniature  in  the  form  of  stickers  for  use 
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A  fuiuy  Old  Bird  is  The  Pelican" 


on  stationery,  etc.  A  supply  will  be  furnished  free  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  and  others  desiring  them.  Address 
Secretary  Theo.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis. 


A  funny  old  bird  is  the  pelican, 

His  bill  can  hold  more  than  his  belican. 

He  can  take  in  his  beak 
Enough  food  for  a  week, 

But  we  don’t  understand  how  the  helican.  — Ex. 


WARNING. 


The  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.,  of  Ellwood  City,  Pa., 
requests  us  to  announce  that  owing  to  the  numerous  advance 
orders  new  being  placed  by  brick  manufacturers  for  the 
Mathews  Standard  Gravity  Brick  Conveyers,  those  who  con¬ 
template  purchasing  this  modern  equipment  should  make 
arrangements  to  get  their  order  on  file  at  once.  Orders  can 
be  placed  for  spring  delivery  if  desired,  which  will  give  the 
Mathews  Company  plenty  of  time  to  make  up  the  order  for 
immediate  delivery  when  wanted.  This  is  the  only  way  the 
company  can  guarantee  satisfactory  service  to  the  trade,  as 
their  experience  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  take  care  of  the  rush  which  usually  commences 
with  the  resumption  of  manufacturing  early  in  the  year. 
Many  brick  manufacturers  waited  too  late  this  year  to  place 
their  orders,  and  some  orders  had  to  be  canceled  late  in  the 
season.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation  will  not  improve  next  year  and  that  competent  men  will 
continue  to  be  scarce.  The  Mathews  gravity  brick  conveyor 
will  enable  you  to  take  care  of  your  rush  orders  quicker,  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper  than  any  other  way,  as  any  kind  of  labor  can 
be  used  and  a  much  smaller  crew  is  required.  To  be  on  the 
safe  side,  take  this  matter  up  now,  while  you  have  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject  and  come  to  a  decision.  In  order  to  get 
quick  action  write  the  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Company  a 
careful  description  of  your  product  and  submit  to  them  a 
rough  sketch  showing  layout  of  plant,  indicating  position  of 
kilns,  transfer  track  and  sidings.  Give  outside  and  inside 
diameter  of  kilns,  distance  from  siding  and  location  of  kiln 
openings  and  heights  of  same.  Also  state  whether  siding  is 
on  a  level  with  kiln  floors  or  depressed.  In  describing  the 
brick  manufactured  state  kind  of  brick,  sizes  and  number  of 
shades.  With  this  information  in  hand  the  company  can 
quote  you  on  the  exact  quantity  of  conveyor  you  need. 
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FLORIDA 

3  Through  Trains  Daily 

3  solid  electrically  lighted  trains,  affording  the  satisfaction  and  delight  that  appertains  to 
modern  equipment,  efficient  service,  and  scenic  travel. 


ROYAL  PALM 

Leaves  Chicago 
Leaves  Indianapolis 

Leaves  Cincinnati 
Arrives  Chattanooga 
Arrives  Atlanta 
Arrives  Jacksonville 

(Big  Four  Route) 

(Big  Four  Route) 

(Sleeping  Car  Ready  for  Occupancy  9:15  P.M. 
(Queen  &  Crescent  Route) 
(Queen  &  Crescent  Route) 
(Southern  Railway) 

(Southern  Railway) 

10:15  P.M.  Daily 

3:35  A.M.  Daily 

7:00  A.M.  Daily 

5:00  P.M.  Same  Day 

9:55  P.M.  Same  Day 

7:40  A.M.  Next  Day 

OHIO  SPECIAL 

Leaves  Cincinnati 
Arrives  Chattanooga 
Arrives  Atlanta 
Arrives  Jacksonville 

(Queen  &  Crescent  Route) 
(Queen  &  Crescent  Route) 
(Southern  Railway) 

(Southern  Railway) 

8:15  A.M.  Daily 

6:15  P.M.  Same  Day 

11:30  P.M.  Same  Day 

9:20  A.M.  Next  Day 

FLORIDA  SPECIAL 

• 

Leaves  Cincinnati 
Arrives  Chattanooga 
Arrives  Atlanta 
Arrives  Jacksonville 

(Queen  &  Crescent  Route) 
(Queen  &  Crescent  Route) 
(Southern  Railway) 

(Southern  Railway) 

• 

8:10  P.M.  Daily 

6:15  A.M.  Next  Day 

11:00  A.M.  Same  Day 

8:20  P.M.  Same  Day 

All  three  trains  are  routed  via  Chattanooga  (Lookout  Mountain)  affording  quick  and  inter¬ 
esting  travel.  “Royal  Palm”  and  “Ohio”  Special”  are  operated  on  daylight  schedules  between 
Cincinnati  and  Chattanooga,  through  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky 
and  the  mountain  attractions  of  Tennessee.  “Florida  Special  provides  daylight  trip  through 
Georgia,  via  Atlanta  and  Macon.  _ 

ROUND  TRIP  WINTER  TOURIST  TICKETS  ON  SALE  DAILY 

UNTIL  APRIL  30TH,  1914 


QUEEN8CRESCENT 

ROUTE 


(C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  Ry.) 

and 

Southern  Railway 


For  sleeping  car  reservations,  fares,  and  complete  information,  apply 

to  nearest  Ticket  Agent  or  write 

G.  C.  BLACKBURN,  Division  Passenger  Agent, 

Northwest  Corner  4th  &  Vine  Streets, 

Telephone  Main  333.  _  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

W.  A.  BECKLER,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NOTES  FROM  “TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA.” 


Singer  building 
antee  to  make 
inside  a  month. 


BUILDING  CODE  for  New  York  is  not  yet 
definitely  settled  and  many  contractors  are 
finding  the  present  situation  more  or  less 
of  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Additional  interest  is  attracted  to 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  by  the 
announcement  of  Ernest  Flagg,  the  emi¬ 
nent  architect,  the  man  who  put  up  the 
and  others  of  less  renown,  that  he  will  guar- 
a  satisfactory  code,  and  one  that  will  work, 


The  discussion  of  the  code  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
work  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  the  height  of  buildings.  This  committee  has 
not  yet  reported,  and  it  is  not  definitely  known  what  it  will 
say.  But  from  what  can  be  gleaned  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  the  skyscraper  is  doomed  in  New  York.  It  looks  as 
though  the  recommendation  would  be  to  limit  all  buildings  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  If  this  is  not  done  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  streets  will  eventually  become  narrow  canons, 
into  which  the  sunlight  will  never  penetrate,  and  there  will 
always  be  the  menace  of  fire  in  one  of  those  buildings  far 
above  the  ability  of  any  water  pressure  to  reach.  This  latter 
is  the  real  determining  factor  in  the  situation,  since  all  reports 
agree  that  fire-fighting  under  those  conditions  would  be  vir¬ 
tually  impossible.  Furthermore,  insurance  companies  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  place  policies  upon  some  of  the  most  exposed  tall 
buildings,  excepting  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  in  some  instances 
owners  have  had  to  arrange  to  carry  their  own  insurance. 

The  skyscraper  as  developed  in  New  York  has  consumed 
immense  quantities  of  brick.  The  new  Equitable  building  at 
120  Broadway  will  use  7,000,000,  exclusive  of  white  enamel  and 
other  decorative  forms  of  fire  clay. 

A  good  many  brick  are  still  coming  down  the  Hudson,  even 
though  the  ru§h  of  the  season  is  over  and  the  yards  are  all 
closed.  Dealers  are  preparing  for  the  spring  demand,  which 
they  profess  to  believe  is  going  to  open  very  active.  The  sur¬ 
plus  up  the  river  is  variously  estimated,  but  conservative  in¬ 
terests  place  the  total  quantity  at  perhaps  250,000,000,  or, 
maybe,  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  produced  this  year. 

Hudson  river  manufacturers  are  holding  their  stock  at 
$6.00  to  $6.50,  which  some  seem  to  think  is  firmer  than  has 
been  quoted  since  early  in  November.  Before  this  the  definite 
low  range  has  been  missing.  It  was  quoted  up  to  $6.50,  but 
that  afforded  no  hint  of  what  was  sometimes  offered  and  prob¬ 
ably  accepted  in  the  local  wholesale  market. 

Probably  the  increase  in  the  number  of  plans  for  in¬ 
dustrial  buildings  which  are  coming  in  is,  in  a  degree,  at  least, 
responsible  for  the  stiffening  in  prices.  The  number  reported 
available  for  use  between  now  and  the  opening  of  the  season 
next  year  is  250,000.000,  too  small  a  quantity  to  furnish  the 
full  quota  required,  provided  building  operations  continue  in 
the  volume  expected. 

Another  disturbing  rumor  has  gained  considerable  cur¬ 
rency.  It  is  said  that  manufacturers  will  operate  only  60  per 
cent,  of  their  plants  next  year,  and  this  causes  buyers  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  the  era  of  low  prices  will  not  open  in 
1914.  Many  are  now  quite  ready  to  make  long  term  contracts 
at  present  figures,  convinced  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  stock  at  anywhere  near  these  figures  in  the  season  to 
come. 

So  far  as  present  structural  activity  is  concerned  it  doesn’t 
look  much  better  than  it  did  last  month.  December  is  the 
month  when  building  is,  or  probably  should  be,  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  The  extraordinarily  long  fall,  with  only  one  freeze  up  to 
the  time  this  was  written,  has  enabled  builders  to  go  right  on 
with  their  operations,  regardless  of  the  season. 

The  most  depressing  influence  is  the  fact  that  no  new  con¬ 
tracts,  or  even  plans,  are  coming  out,  excepting  for  industrial 
plants.  The  erection  of  office  buildings  in  New  York  is  at  a 
standstill  and  fewer  loft  buildings  are  on  the  boards  than  a 
month  ago.  BURTON. 


THE  Eureka  Brick  Co.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  leased  the 
Mayo  &  Sons’  plant  at  Sturgeon  Point,  on  the  James 
river,  sixty-five  miles  above  Norfolk.  They  have  this 
plant  in  full  operation  turning  out  fifty  thousand  brick  a  day 
which  are  of  a  very  fine  quality  owing  to  the  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  clay.  They  are  also  running  their  plant  at  Lynn- 
haven,  Va.,  turning  out  fifty  thousand  brick. 

Mr.  Degroot,  of  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Indianapolis, 
was  a  visitor  among  the  Tidewater  brick  makers  in  October. 
While  in  Suffolk  he  booked  an  order  for  an  eight  track  dryer 
from  the  Suffolk  Clay  Co. 

This  dryer  was  installed  by  Henry  Wirsching,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Wirsching  is  one  of  the  best  dry  kiln  men  in  the 
business  and  made  a  splendid  job  of  this  dryer  as  well  as 
many  friends  while  in  Suffolk.  This  dryer  is  in  daily  opera¬ 
tion  now  turning  out  thirty-five  thousand  bone  dry  brick. 

E.  W.  Face  &  Son,  of  Norfolk,  had  the  roof  burned  off  five 
kilns  on  October  6.  This  plant  being  in  the  city  limits,  the 
petition  for  a  permit  to  reconstruct  the  kiln  sheds  was  re¬ 
fused,  upon  recomendation  of  Fire  Chief  McLaughlin  and 
Building  Inspector  Holland. 

The  above  is  only  a  part  of  their  trouble,  as  the  following 
from  the  Richmond  Ledger  Dispatch,  of  November  8,  will  ex¬ 
plain:  “The  question  as  to  whether  a  brick  yard  is  a  nuisance 
is  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge 
Cardwell  granted  an  appeal  and  supersedeas  yesterday  in  the 
case  of  J.  A.  Cherry  and  Mary  A.  Cherry  against  Elizabeth  W. 
Face  and  Geo.  S.  Face,  partners,  trading  as  E.  W.  Face  &  Son, 
from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  city  of  Norfolk.  Bond  was  re¬ 
quired  in  the  sum  of  $2,000.” 

The  plant  of  E.  W.  Face  &  Son  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  in  the  state.  They  dig  their  clay  by  steam 
shovel  on  the  Nansemond  river  twenty-five  miles  above  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  have  a  fleet  of  barges  and  tug  boat  to  tow  it  to 
their  plant  in  Norfolk  which  is  situated  on  the  water  front, 
the  clay  is  taken  from  the  barges  with  a  steam  hoist  and 
dumped  on  a  live  belt  which  delivers  it  direct  to  the  pug  mill. 
A  permit  has  since  been  granted  them  to  rebuild  their  kiln 
sheds  at  a  cost  of  $1,300. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Steele,  of  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  of 
Statesville,  N.  C„  visited  this  section  last  week.  They  have 
a  great  many  machines  in  this  section  which  are  giving  the 
best  of  satisfaction. 

The  Richards  Brick  Co.,  of  Riclilands,  Va.,  is  furnishing 
the  rough  texture  brick  for  the  handsome  new  fifty  thousand 
dollar  residence  of  J.  M.  Darden,  of  Suffolk,  Va.  This  is  a 
brick  colonial  building.  Mr.  McMikel,  of  Charlott,  N.  C.,  is 
the  architect,  and  W.  T.  Gregory,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  the  con¬ 
tractor. 

The  congregation  of  the  Suffolk  M.  E.  church  has  bought 
the  lot  and  started  work  on  a  new  fifty  thousand  dollar 
church.  This  church  will  be  faced  with  rough  texture  or 
"Tapestry”  brick  and  is  to  be  completed  in  one  year. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Chase  has  his  new  brick  plant,  at  LaCross,  Va., 
in  full  operation.  Mr.  Chase  has  been  in  the  brick  business  at 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  for  a  number  of  years  where  he  exhausted 
his  clay  supply  and  had  to  seek  a  new  location. 

Louis  Larson  is  building  a  handsome  new  brick  bungalow 
at  his  brick  plant  near  Suffolk  where  he  will  live.  He  bought 
the  plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Standard  Brick  Co. 

The  Virginia  Brick  Co.,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  has  just  finished 
filling  an  order  for  two  million  brick  for  the  DuPont  Powder 
Co.,  at  City  Point,  Va.,  where  they  have  built  a  very  large 
powder  works,  homes  for  500  workmen  and  a  large  hotel. 

The  Elizabeth  City  Brick  Co.  recently  installed  the  Boss 
system  for  burning  brick,  they  are  now  in  the  market  for  a 
dry  kiln  of  twenty-five  thousand  capacity.  H.  L.  J. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 
DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 
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WHY  NOT 

INSTALL  A  BOSS  TEN-HOUR  DRYER? 

The  only  dryer  in  the  world  that  will  dry  brick  exclusively  with  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  that  makes  the  brick. 

The  dryer  that  does  not  have  to  work  at  night. 
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THE  BOSS  SYSTEM  OF  BURNING  BRICK. 

Why  not  install  the  BOSS  SYSTEM  of  burning  on  your  kilns  and 
allow  it  to  pay  for  itself  in  the  fuel  saving  effected? 

It  will  reduce  your  fuel  bill  ONE-HALF  and  burn  any  kind  of  brick 
or  clay  ware  with  the  cheapest  coal  slack  or  screenings. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 
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Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick 
with  air  under  pressure. 
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5~HE: 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full,  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILD  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER, 


Wants  a  Refractory  Clay. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  a  mine  near  the  Canadian 
line  which  has  a  substance  very  much  like  asbestos?  What 
I  am  looking  for  is  a  very  refractory  clay  which  will  adhere  to 
old  fire  brick. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  an  early  reply,  we  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

GIFFORD  PLASTIC  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 


Open  to  Suggestions  Relative  to  Electric  Equipment  for 
Operating  Brick  Machinery. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry,  it  is  our  intention  to  rebuild  the 
factory  we  lost  by  fire.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  will  exceed 
$60,000,  but  just  what  the  actual  cost  will  be  we  are  unable  to 
say.  In  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  this  factory  we 
expect  to  put  up  a  central  power  station  and  operate  our  four 
factories  with  electricity.  This  power  station  will  be  of  about 
1,000  horsepower.  Expect  to  use  water  tube  boilers,  very 
likely  compound  condensing  engines  coupled  to  alternating 
generators.  If  any  of  your  subscribers  have  any  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  the  manner  of  using  electricity  for  driving  brick 
machinery  we  certainly  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest,  we  remain. 

Very  truly, 

THE  FEDERAL  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 


Big  Brick  Building  Moved  Without  a  Crack. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

On  page  533  of  your  November,  1913,  number  is  a  cut  of 
a  building  entitled  “Moving  a  Three-Story  Building,  Oakland, 
Cal.,”  also  a  letter  from  one  Claude  E.  Fuller  asking  you  to 
mail  him  a  copy  of  your  journal  to  Care  California  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Decoto,  Cal.  As  the  principal  owners  of  the  said  com¬ 
pany  are  in  Oakland  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Fuller’s  let¬ 
ter  was  written  on  an  Oakland  letterhead. 

The  building  you  illustrate  is  the  Commercial  High  School 
building,  erected  before  the  fire  in  San  Francisco,  and  had  to 
be  moved  from  its  original  location  to  make  room  for  the  new 
buildings  that  are  being  erected  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
on  what  is  known  as  the  “Civic  Center”  site.  The  brick  in 
this  building  were  manufactured  by  our  company  and  are 
semi-dry  pressed  brick.  The  building  was  successfully  moved 
some  800  feet  and  is  now  on  its  new  foundations.  Not  a  crack 
developed  in  the  building  and  the  remarkable  feat  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  in  every  respect. 

We  trust  that  you  will  make  suitable  correction  in  your 
next  number  for  the  information  of  your  many  readers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

STEIGER  TERRA  COTTA  AND  POTTERY  WORKS. 

W.  E.  DENNISON,  President. 


D.  G.  Moomaw,  an  experienced  brickmaker  of  Stone  Creek, 
Ohio,  has  something  unusual  in  the  way  of  a  compound  for 
mixing  with  the  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  that  enables 
him  to  dry  brick  in  an  open  shed  in  freezing  weather.  Brick 
manufacturers  who  want  to  dry  brick  in  the  open  during  the 
winter  months  will  do  well  to  get  in  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Moomaw. 


WILL  DOUBLE  CAPACITY  OF  PLANT. 


C.  C.  Blair,  general  manager  of  the  Bessemer  Limestone 
Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  writes  that  they  are  just  start¬ 
ing  construction  work  which  will  double  the  capacity  of  their 
No.  2  paving  brick  plant.  They  will  add  to  their  continuous 
kiln  800  feet,  which  will  practically  be  the  same  type  of  con¬ 
struction  as  at  present,  which  will  give  them  a  kiln  1,500  feet 
long,  with  a  distance  of  3,000  feet  all  the  way  around  the  kiln. 
They  will  also  add  an  additional  dryer.  When  completed  the 
plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  165,000  to  170,000  ten-pound 
blocks  per  day. 


SAND-LIME  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  MEET. 


The  Sand-Lime  Brick  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  held  its  tenth  annual  convention  the  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber  8  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  following  are  the  officers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  S.  O.  Goho,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  vice-president,  H.  W.  Terry,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.; 
secretary,  W.  E.  Palmer,  Buffalo;  treasurer,  John  L.  Jackson, 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  convention  voted  to  hold  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  year  hence.  The  sessions  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  open  to  members  only,  so  the  proceedings  are  a 
closed  book  except  as  the  officers  may  see  fit  to  make  same 
public  subsequently. 


CANADIAN  CLAYWORKERS. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  National  Clay 
Products  Association  occurs  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  January  27 
to  30,  1914.  King  Edward  Hotel  will  be  headquarters.  Tues¬ 
day,  the  27th,  will  be  devoted  to  registration  and  the  welcom¬ 
ing  of  the  guests  and  delegates.  Wednesday  there  will  be 
sessions  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  during  which  will  occur 
the  election  of  officers,  etc.  An  entertainment  of  some  sort 
will  be  afforded  in  the  evening.  There  will  be  two  business 
sessions  Thursday  and  one  Friday  morning.  A  large  attend¬ 
ance  is  anticipated  and  a  good  time  is  assured  all  who  par¬ 
ticipate,  as  entertainment  features  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
following  committee:  Charles  E.  Millar,  chairman;  John  S. 
McCannell,  Dan  Lochrie,  John  Berg,  John  Walsh  and  G.  C. 
Keith.  The  secretary,  John  Walsh,  40  Blake  street,  Toronto, 
will  be  pleased  to  send  program  to  any  one  desiring  same. 


THE  BOOK  OF  SMILES  for  December  begins  by  quoting 
the  Fra’s  terse  claim  that  “The  man  who  has  no  enemies  isn’t 
anybody  and  has  never  done  anything,”  and  finishes  with 
Luke  McLuke’s  philosophy,  “If  his  wife  didn’t  remind  him  of 
it  every  day,  a  man  would  never  know  that  he  had  ceased  to 
love  her.”  Between  the  covers  there  is  much  other  wisdom 
in  tabloid  form,  and  right  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  Christmas 
greeting  and  a  pleasant  word  about  the  Standard  brick  dryer. 
If  you  would  smile,  write  for  a  copy,  addressing  the  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Company,  1547  McCarty  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
This  reminds  us  that  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  Robert 
Elliott,  Jr.,  was  married  Wednesday  evening,  December  10. 


Anyone  looking  for  an  experienced  superintendent  for  a 
face  or  paving  brick  concern  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
get  in  communication  with  the  party  advertising  over  the 
initials  L.  I.  H.  in  the  Wanted  columns  of  this  issue. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


PULSOMETERS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use.  Ask  for  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETLR  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  York 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

One  second-hand  heavy  duty  pug  mill 
in  good  condition. 

CLAY  CO.  BRICK  &  TILE  WORKS, 

11  3  d  Spencer,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  thousand  first-class  brick  pal¬ 
lets.  Bargain.  JAS.  C.  RILEY, 

Livingston  Bldg., 

12  4  dm  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Thew  Automatic  No.  1 
Steam  Shovel,  %  yard  dipper;  first-class 
condition;  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Address, 

THE  FEDERAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 
12  3  d  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Largest  size  Chambers  ma¬ 
chine  with  side  or  end  cutter  and  in¬ 
denting  device.  Apparatus  is  practically 
new  and  is  in  absolutely  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  WESTERN  BRICK  CO., 

12  2  d  Danville,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Zero  clay  tempering  compound  or 
formula  for  making  brick  and  tile  in 
open  shed  dryer  in  zero  weather.  Also 
state,  county  or  yard  right.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address,  D.  G.  MOOMAW, 

12  1  c  Stone  Creek,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

If  you  want  a  snap  look  this  up.  Mod¬ 
ern  hollow  brick  and  block  plant.  Good 
market.  Good  clay.  Will  lease,  sell 
part  or  all,  and  agree  to  buy  back  the 
land  at  big  price  when  clay  is  used. 

I.  C.  JONES, 

Care  Minneapolis  Bedding  Co., 

12  2  dm  Minneapolis,  Minn 


FOR  SALE. 

Face  brick  plant,  30,000  daily  capacity, 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  Pennsylvania 
railroad  siding;  8  y2  acres  of  finest 
Pennsylvania  red  shale  more  than  100 
feet  thick.  Reasonable  terms.  Full  de¬ 
tails  on  application  to 

W.  B.  TRIMBLE, 

345  Fourth  Ave., 

12  4  cm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  half  price,  10,000  to  12,000  wood 
pallets  in  good  shape.  Size  10x24  inches. 
One  Quaker  machine  and  Wellington 
sander  at  reasonable  figure. 

Box  12,  Moore,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

12  tf  d 


FOR  SALE. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  Imperial  brick  ma¬ 
chine;  one  Madden  &  Co.  10-ft.  pug  mill; 
one  Rust  clay  feeder.  Have  put  in 
large  mills,  and  have  no  further  use  for 
a  clay  feeder.  Address 

BOX  10— PORTLAND, 

10  3  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Twenty  H.  P.  engine,  portable  Quaker 
brick  machine,  Brewer  conical  roll 
crusher,  20,000  lath  pallets,  10x35  inches, 
and  racks  for  same.  Barrows,  trucks. 
All  in  good  condition.  Will  sell  separate 
or  as  a  whole,  cheap  for  cash. 

GEO.  SCHAFER,  JR., 

12  1  cm.  Urbana,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— CLAY  WORKERS’  IRON 
CASTINGS. 

Foundry  castings,  prompt  delivery. 
WM.  E.  DEE  CO.,  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  Chicago  and  Harvey,  Ill. 
All  kinds  clayworkers’  castings,  dies, 
dryer  cars,  grate  bars,  etc.  Main  office, 
30  No.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE. 

Small  paving  brick  plant  in  southern 
Ohio  district,  with  large  equipment  of 
houses,  real  estate,  etc.  Brick  already 
established  and  proved  to  meet  No.  1 
specifications.  Is  a  going  proposition 
and  offered  at  a  bargain  price  for  good 
reasons.  For  particulars  address 
Box  12,  O.  L.  J., 

12  1  dm  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Latest  improved  12-track  Standard 
dry  kiln  dryer;  200  double-deck  dryer 
cars  made  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Rails  and  chairs  for  holding  rails  in 
position.  Large  pump  for  pumping  con¬ 
densation  back  to  boilers.  Also,  one 
large  Chambers  brick  machine  with  au¬ 
tomatic  end  cutter,  capacity  75,000 
bricks  per  day.  Chambers  pug  mill, 
disintegrator  and  elevators. 

This  machinery  is  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  The  only  reason  for  selling  is 
that  our  clay  is  exhausted.  Anybody 
wanting  a  plant  of  this  kind  can  buy  it — 
well  worth  the  money. 

FLOREY’S  BRICK  WORKS, 

11  2  c  East  Downingtown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  150  H.  P.  Corliss  en¬ 
gine  and  two  60x14  boilers.  All  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Reason  for  selling, 
have  installed  electric  motors. 

DES  MOINES  CLAY  MFG.  CO., 

12  1  cm  Des  Moines,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  De  Witt  Tile  Works,  of  De  Witt, 
la.  A  small  two-kiln  plant.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  WM.  HINES, 

8  5c  De  Witt,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  bargain.  One  Potts  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  No.  2  disintegrator  and  sander 
and  dumping  table,  24  new  brick  molds, 
belting  and  pulleys.  All  in  good  shape. 

ADAMS, 

11  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— LOCOMOTIVES. 
Narrow  and  standard  gauge,  from 
6  to  70  tons.  Have  large  stock  mod¬ 
ern  locomotives  overhauled  ready 
for  immediate  delivery. 

SOUTHERN  IRON  &  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Hummer  stiff  mud  machine.  Hercules 
soft  mud  machine.  High  speed  engine, 
also  boiler.  Other  accessories.  Must 
sell  at  once;  changed  to  larger  capacity 
throughout.  All  machinery  in  running 
order.  A  bargain. 

A.  C.  OCHS  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

11  2  d  Springfield,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  complete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  35,000  capacity  Chambers  Stiff 
mud  brick  machine,  complete  with  pug 
mill  and  disintegrator.  One  30,000  capa¬ 
city  Horton  soft  mud  brick  machine. 
One  100-h.p.  Erie  City  boiler.  28,000  ft. 
1-inch  black  pipe.  10,000  steel  brick 
pallets.  Truck  and  wheelbarrows. 

This  machinery  is  all  in  first-class 
condition  and  will  be  priced  very  low. 
Write,  “T.  C.  A.,” 

11  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


See  additional  ads  under  Table  of  Contents. 
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FOR  SALE. 

Two  kiln  tile  plants,  making  from 
four-inch  to  twenty-inch.  Established 
business.  Home  trade  takes  three- 
fourths  of  output.  Never  failed  to  sell 
all  we  can  make.  Plant  located  near 
Indianapolis.  Address 

BOX  10— IND., 

10  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  2  Bonnot  pug  mill, 
vertical  type,  with  6-inch  nozzle.  Pug 
mill  was  run  for  three  days.  Too  small 
for  the  work  it  was  intended  for. 

One  2-mold  Boyd  dry  press.  Run  for 
three  months;  press  as  good  as  new. 
Bought  for  experimental  purposes  and 
have  no  further  use  for  this  press.  All 
dies  and  extra  repair  parts  go  with 
press.  THE  NILES  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

12  2  d  Niles,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Nine-foot  Frost  Dry  Pan,  Dunlap  Per¬ 
fect  Screen,  Piano  Wire  Screen,  Boyd 
Dry  Press,  Ross-Keller  Dry  Press,  Ray¬ 
mond  No.  10  Cyclone  Disintegrator,  Ray¬ 
mond  555  Wire-Cut  Machine  and  No.  2 
Cutter,  two  Quincy  Clay-gatherers  and 
one  Quincy  Cultivator.  This  machinery 
is  in  good  repair  and  will  be  priced  very 
low.  Address, 

FOND  DU  LAC  BRICK  CO., 

12  tf  5  p  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  gas  we  offer 
our  complete  brick  plant  for  sale,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  bargain  prices,  in¬ 
cluding  a 

No.  2  Thew  Automatic  Steam  Shovel. 

Seventy-five  single  deck  dryer  cars 
(Raymond) . 

Engines,  boilers  and  all  other  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies.  Send  for  a  list  and  let 
us  quote  you. 

TYRO  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 

12  tf  d  Tyro,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE. 

BRICK  CLAY. 

ATTENTION  ,  BRICK  MEN — 
HAVE  LOCATED  WITHIN 
FIVE  MILES  OF  ATLANTA 
LARGE  SUPPLY  FINE  BRICK 
CLAY;  EXCELLENT  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  FACILITIES.  THIS 
PROPERTY  IS  SPLENDID  LO¬ 
CATION  FOR  SOUTHERN 
MARKET.  CAN  BE  BOUGHT 
REASONABLY,  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  ACTUAL  VALUE.  .  ES¬ 
TATE  OF  JAMES  E.  LYNCH,  P. 
O.  BOX  519,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

12  3  d 


FOR  SALE— MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

New  l^-ton  Harvey  trucks,  made  in 
Chicago,  and  made  right.  Designed  by 
the  best  engineers.  Guaranteed  by  a 
responsible  firm.  WM.  E.  DEE  COM¬ 
PANY,  435  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Works,  Harvey,  Ill. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent 
of  stiff  mud  or  dry  press  face  brick  plant. 
Can  furnish  references.  Address, 

E.  M.  E„ 

4101  Second  St., 

12  1  c  Louisville,  Ky. 


WANTED. 

A  thoroughly  reliable  man  to  act  as 
superintendent  or  manager  of  a  plant  to 
equip  and  manufacture  high  grade  of 
vitrified  paving  brick.  Must  come  well 
recommended.  Address  Box  12, 

12  1  dm  Ohio,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

First-class  general  foreman  for  red 
face  brick  plant.  Daily  capacity  40 
M.  State  age,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Reference  required.  Address 

BOX  11— J.,  ‘ 

11  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED. 

An  experienced  man  to  take  charge 
of,  and  operate,  a  dry  press  brick  plant. 
Must  have  experience  in  coloring  clays 
with  manganese  and  oxides. 

Give  references  with  application.  No 
one  but  an  experienced  man  need  apply. 
Give  age  and  salary  expected. 

Box  12,  Rock, 

12  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  plant  superin¬ 
tendent,  familiar  with  every  detail  of 
the  manufacture  of  face  or  paving 
brick,  would  like  to  secure  a  position 
with  some  good  concern.  Good  refer¬ 
ence.  Address  L.  I.  H., 

12  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  plant.  Have  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  all  kinds  of  shale, 
clays,  machinery,  kilns,  fuel,  labor,  etc., 
and  the  making  of  paving,  face,  orna¬ 
mental,  fire,  grog  brick  and  tile,  also  hol¬ 
low  ware.  Have  made  all  kinds  rough 
face,  mats,  on  the  stiff  mud  and  all 
kinds  of  straight  flashed  face  on  mud 
and  dry  press  both.  Would  be  willing  to 
demonstrate  ability  for  thirty  or  sixty 
days  before  closing  permanent  contract. 
Have  letters  of  best.  Box  12,  Edw., 

12  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

First-class  shaders  and  sorters  for 
plant  making  high-grade  red  face  brick. 
State  experience  and  wages  expected. 
Address,  Box  12, 

12  1  c  N.  Y.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  brick  plant.  Am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  lines  of  clay  work  and 
have  made  good.  Can  give  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  BOX  11 — F.  A.  D., 

11  2  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  brickyard,  by  one  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  requirements  in  office  and 
plant.  Northwest  or  Pacific  coast  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reference  given. 

BOX  12— A.  L.  P., 

12  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  superintendent  for  a  modern  brick 
works  in  Virginia.  The  plant  is  of  50-M 
daily  capacity  and  runs  the  year  round. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address,  “X,” 

11  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— STEAM  SHOVEL. 
Prices  on  second-hand  steam  shovel. 
A  small  one  which  will  dig  50,000  brick 
per  day,  or  Schofield-Burket  clayloading 
machine.  Must  be  in  good  condition 
and  cheap.  Address 

BOX  10— J.  L.  P., 

10  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintendent 
by  a  man  of  extended  experience  and 
varied  practice  in  the  supervision  of 
large  capacity  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  high  grade  face  brick,  paving  brick 
and  the  various  kinds  of  fire  proofing. 
Only  those  needing  the  services  of  a 
large  calibered  man  need  answer.  High¬ 
est  references.  Open  for  engagement 
the  first  of  the  year.  Address 

Box  12,  X.  Y.  Z., 

12  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— HIGH-CLASS  SALESMAN. 

Experienced  salesman  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  in  selling  face  brick  or  terra 
Cotta  for  California.  Preference  given 
the  former  and  for  a  man  between  twen¬ 
ty-five  and  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
Must  be  familiar  with  architectural  as 
well  as  contracting  end  of  business. 
Permanent  position  with  good  future  and 
attractive  salary  to  right  party.  Apply 
stating  fully  experience,  references  and 
present  salary  to  Box  11,  Los., 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Classified  A  dVertisements  —  Continued 


WANTED. 

Information  regarding  good  tile  or 
brick  plant  or  clay  land  for  sale.  Send 
description  and  price. 
NORTHWESTERN  BUSINESS  AGCY., 
10-12-2cm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  by  a  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  and  energetic  young 
man,  15  years’  experience  in  different 
clay  lines.  At  present  employed.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Excellent  references. 

BOX  11— LAND, 
Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  In 
operation.  Lots  of  clay,  new  machin¬ 
ery,  fine  market.  Cheap  fuel.  Labor, 
$1.50  per  10-hour  day.  Will  guarantee 
sale  of  ware.  Total  cost  of  producing 
a  kiln  of  ware,  less  than  $60.  Invoice 
from  kiln,  $150.  If  sold  at  once,  will 
go  at  a  bargain.  Best  of  reasons  for 
selling.  Address  BOX  9 — OHIO, 

9  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BRICK 
PLANT  FOR  SALE 
AT  A  BARGAIN. 


500  acres  of  land, 

40  foot  shale  bank, 

3  veins  of  coal, 

1  vein  of  fire  clay. 

— 

Some  repairs  necessary, 
but  plant  in  such  condition, 
operations  can  be  begun  in 
two  to  three  weeks  after  pur¬ 
chase.  What  additional  re¬ 
pairs  are  required  can  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  brick  making. 

Address 

BOX  10— OHIO, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— BELTING. 

Used  belts,  but  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  4-6-7-8-10-12-14-16-18  canvas 
and  rubber.  Some  leather  ones. 
Good  bargains  in  these. 

“BELTING,” 
Care  Clay-Worker. 


GERMAN  ENGINEER 
will  furnish  plans  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  continuous  kilns. 

BOX  R.  B.  H., 
Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


|2}-2>*27  S1XTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
I  MEMORIALS  IN  STAINED-GLASS 
I  MOSAIC-MARBLE  -STONE- GRANITE 
1  CARVED  WOOD  *  METAL  -ETC  - 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze 
and  enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable 
recipes.  “The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon 
Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger.  Price 
$2.00;  a  book  of  valuable  information 
on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain, 
practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the 
burner  or  superintendent.  “Analy¬ 
ses  of  Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable 
reference  book,  giving  analyses  of  well- 
known  clays  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  “The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,” 
$2.00;  a  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  from  clay, 
“Clays,”  $5.00;  their  occurrences,  prop¬ 
erties  and  uses,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Any  or 
all  of  these  books  maned  postage  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list 
of  other  valuable  books  for  claywork¬ 
ers.  Address, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  ma. 


OVER  65  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  tour  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.364Broadway’New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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FOR  SALE. 

Four  mold  Fernholtz  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine;  practically  new,  at  reasonable 
price.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY, 

10  5  c  Nashville,  Tenn. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORTANT — In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  Stale  college, 

RUTGEK8  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  lor 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
olay working  Industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years  ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Machine=  Molded  Gears 


ferior  gears 


One  to  6-inch  pitch 
and  larger.  Our  ma¬ 
chine-molded  gears 
last  longer  than  oth¬ 
ers,  give  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  under  actual  sci¬ 
entific  tests,  and  in  many 
cases  cost  no  more  than  in- 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  34. 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Pulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal 
No.  50  Church  Street. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investi¬ 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 
918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second  hand  ClayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 


for  any  position  or  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  Clayworliing 
Trades  use  the 


For  S&le 
and  Want 
Columns 

of  •  •  • 

The  •  •  • 

Clay=W  or  her, 


RATES 


F*r  all  transient  advertisement*,  isth 
a**  ForSale,*’  “Wanted,"  etc., tk*  r*tt 
la  35  cents  a  line  per  Insertion.  Atm* 
age  ef  seven  words  to  line.  Head  linn 
eownte  a*  two  line*. 


Tho  Best,  Quickest,  Ch  see  set 
Method  of  Securing  keeelte* 


Thoroughly  Equipped  Brick 
Plant  For  Sale. 

In  central  North  Carolina,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  state’s  capital,  a 
fully  equipped  modern  brick  plant,  with  140  acres  of  land  containing  an 
unlimited  supply  of  excellent  clay  which  makes  an  extra  hard-edge  brick,  is 
offered  for  sale  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  plant  is  located  on  a  spur  track  of  the  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY, 
and  also  adjoins  the  State  Central  Highway.  Several  of  the  state’s  most 
enterprising  and  rapidly  growing  cities  are  within  easy  shipping  distance, 
thus  good  markets  are  assured. 

Besides  a  full  equipment  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  two  fire  brick 
lined  and  floored,  down-draft,  round  kilns,  each  of  about  100,000  capacity, 
there  are  several  workmen’s  houses. 

Further  details,  price,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  File  32641-A 
and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Co. 

Wool  worth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway,  New  York 

Cmilii  Engineers,  (lay  Specialists.  BiMoiogisls 


Mechanical  Truckers  for  Conveying  Bricks  from 
Machine  to  Drying-  Racks. 

Mechanical  Loaders  for  Handling-  Burnt  Bricks 
from  Kilns. 

Cable  Conveyors  for  All  Purposes. 

Improved  Brick  Drying-  and  Burning  System. 
Complete  Clayworking-  Plants  Designed  and  Built. 
Expert  Advice. 


$2.00 


SHE  CLAY-WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THB  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  tour-inch  "  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co., 

4801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 

Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 

THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
"will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
-  single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
.green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
-on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
■mew  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
r  other  known  kiln. 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 

p.Ol.  Dennis 

10S2  Bermuda  St., 

NORFOLK,  Vfl. 


Phillips  &  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  M  aterial  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

-  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

Precipitated  K  &  S  gf  Barytes 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

surface  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

DEAN  BRO SB 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

\  “AJAX” 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg, 


'Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Sixteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw- 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourself. 
Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kim  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  Information.  "Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00 ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Blelninger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  In 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  "Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  "Clays;"  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KILN  FLOOR  TILE 


THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OVER  50  YEARS. 


ANY 

SIZE 


FIRE  BRICK 


ANY 

SHAPE 


wn:„Us  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


He  ParKer-RussBH  mining  &  pnoMii  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete,  including  ironwork. 

T' 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

>  All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


STdR:  CdS  7l  iR.  tR 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS 


Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E. 

$5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE 
USES . 

,  PROPERTIES  AND 

5.00 

BRICKLAYING  . 

2.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  .. 

.H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley 

2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

•  ••••••••••••••••••••••••a 

...Frank  B.  Gilbreath 

3.00 

KILN  RECORDS  . 

1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE 

2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

.28 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The 

ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

J00  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


$  V*  * 

Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 


ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


K  BUD  PIORTHR  COLORS 

Unusually  strong  in  pigment. 
Positively  warranted  not  to 
wash  out,  “streak”  or  fade. 
Recognized  everywhere  as 
the  standard  of  Brick  and 
Mortar  Colors. 


Full  particulars  and  prices  gladly  furnished. 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  ]  ppifl/  (LESS 
QUALITY  J  DIMLIV  (COST 


Burned  With 

THE  SCHURS 
OIL 

BURNER 

Write  the 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Can  You  Afford 
to  Pay  Freight 

from  Spokane 

on  a  slip  superior  to  what 
you  have  been  using? 

If  so,  we  can  deliver  the 
goods  at 

Five  Dollars  a  Ton 

fob  Spokane. 

Corundum  Products  Co. 

Spokane,  Washington 


A  MASTER  MODEL 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  EXTRAS 


19  Exclusive  Features  Found  in  No 
Other  Standard  Typewriter. 

ONE  STANDARD  MODEL  for  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

One  Typewriter  That  Does  the 
Work  of  Several. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  TIME,. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy 
magazines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See 
our  money-saving  club  offers  on  pages  618  and  619. 


OUR  PRICE 


CLAY=WORKER . $2.00 

Country  Life  in  America  .  .  .  4.00 

Current  Literature .  3.00 


$6.25 


Value 


CLAY=WORKER- 


$9.00  J 

$2.00  | 


Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly 

McClure’s . 

Current  Literature . 

Metropolitan . 

2.00 

1.50 
3.0°  y 
1.50 

Value . 

$10.00  ^ 

CLAY- WORKER . 

Colliers  .  .  . . 

Good  Housekeeping . 

$2.00  ] 

5-50  1 

1.50  Y 

Value . 

$9  00  ^ 

$6.60 


$7.05 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

T.,A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1 

I 


I 


I 

1 


A  TURNTABLE  THAT  TURNS 

The  “Universal”  Serpentine 
Track  Turntables  will  overcome 
all  your  turntable  trouble  and 
expense. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT. 

Write  for  further  information 
and  Green  Book  to  the 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 

CANTON,  OHIO 


I 

I 


I 


I 

I 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 

and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  10  Detroit,  Mich. 

STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angele. 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 
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MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK¬ 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MF6.  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES.  ETC 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER  NEW  YORK 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


wastF  meat 

DRYING 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE,  EVERY- 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO. 
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Multiple  Record 

Recording  Pyrometers 

ARE  OF  VALUE  IN  CLAY 
BURNING 

Read  This  Endorsement. 

New  York  Architectural 
Terra  Cotta  Co. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

New  York,  July  24,  191 1. 
The  Thwing  Instrument  Company. 

439  No.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sirs— 

We  have  had  your  two-record  record¬ 
ing  pyrometer  in  use  almost  constantly 
since  the  latter  part  of  February,  and 
have  found  it  to  be  a  very  reliable  in¬ 
strument,  It  is  especially  valuable  in 
the  ceramic  industry,  as  it  allows  us  to 
make  records  of  two  temperatures  in 
two  different  parts  of  the  same  kiln  at 
the  same  time,  and  thus  makes  possible  some  very  interesting  and 
valuable  records.  Yours  very  truly, 

ELLIS  D.  GATES, 

E.  D.  G.  —  J.  Superintendent. 


If  of  Value  to  Others,  Why  Not  of  Value  to  You? 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 


Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  HORSE  POWER 


Good  horses  are  expensive;  so  is  feed.  You  want 
to  get  maximum  results  from  your  equipment. 

Increase  the  efficiency  of  your  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  by  adopting 

Martinsburg  Brick  Wagons. 

You  can  haul  yi  more  and  save  20  to  30  minutes 
unloading  and  without  breaking  or  chipping  the  brick . 
If  you’re  from  Missouri — ask  us. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


BooKs  for  BricKmaKers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“CLAYWORKERS’  HANDBOOK,”  by  Author  of  “Chemistry 

of  Clayworking”  .  2.00 

“CLAYS,”  Heinrich  Ries . 5.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  2.00 

“BRICKLAYING,”  Owen  B.  Maginnis .  2.00 

“KILN  RECORDS,”  W.  D.  Richardson . 1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.50 


“ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott...  2.00 
Mailed,  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WEBB  WIRES  r 

)  WEAR  WELL 

j 

/ 

TWISTED 

WRAPPED  j 

I  SOLDERED 

|  Combining  all  the  best 

features  of  other  makes 

of  looped  wires  with  the 

superior  quality  of  our 

Red  Label 

Piano  Wire. 

The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 

Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 

Cars,  Turntables, 


«« 


OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^j-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 

Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 

THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fife 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machine* 
can  be  driven  either  hy  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


{2gf”Send  for  Circular  and  Prio*> 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL,  1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  Richardson  =Lovejoy 
Engineerings  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties, 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


LEWIS 


Birmingham.  Ala. 


^  r»ndy  Belli"!!  Company 
The  °£ttt»or.,  m. 


if  ®e  vere  uaer8 
„.nty-.ev«n  yearo. 


Gandy  Beltino  Used  Constantly 
For  Twenty -Seven Years 


Gentlemen:  - 

Your  «r.  yood,  -  ^  rapUed.  ■>«>  .  .  _  , 

Gandy  Belting.  pulled  our  plant  for 

f or^repalre  to  macninery. ^  hole6. 

the  telt  pulled  Into  eut>etltute 

ever  gave  way  in  m 

Very  truly. 

Beeeemer  Tire  Brick  Co. 

Preeident . 

One-third  the  Cost  of  Leather 
Much  Less  than  that  of  Robber 


Baltim 


NewYork  office-88-90  ReadeSt. 


-  >-k-' 

. - . .. 


Send  for  catalogues 


Improved  Elevating  &.  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE,. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Blag  ;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg  ;  New  Orleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  JamesSt.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 
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AUTOMATIC 
POTTERY  MOLDING 
MACHINE 


Will  Make  Flower 
Pots.Cooking  Ware. 
Stoneware.  Etc. 

YOU  CAN  I  NCREASE 
YOUR  OUTPUT 
WITHOUT  INCREASING 
YOUR  LABOR  AND 
POWER  EXPENSE 
IF  YOU  INSTALL  THIS 
WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


WRITE  TODAY 


BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.CO. 

GOEBEL  BLDG.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


INDEPENDENT  DYNAMITE 


QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  4 

For  Clay,  Dirt  and  Soft  Rock. 

QUARRY  SPECIAL  NO.  1  &  3 

For  Heavy  Work. 

INDEPENDENT  STUMP  POWDER 

Best  for  Stripping. 

These  three  standard  powders  and  the  other  grades  we 
make  will  fill  all  requirements  of  the  CRAY  WORKER. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  JOPLIN,  MO. 

Prompt  shipments  from  magazines  at  all 
important  points. 


PATENTED. 


THE  SCHAFFER  POIDOfflETER 

is  a  machine  which  weighs  and  regulates  the  flow  of  materials  traveling  in  a  continuous  stream  over  a  con¬ 
veyor.  It  is  built  very  substantially  throughout,  free  from  delicate  working  parts,  and  is  mounted  on  a 
steel  angle  frame,  complete  with  driving  machinery.  It  can  be  attached  to  a  hopper,  bin  or  elevator  spout, 
and  delivers  the  material  in  any  predetermined  quantity  at  an  even  regular  flow,  and  records  the  amount 
handled,  regardless  of  changes  in  specific  gravity,  amount  of  moisture,  or  sizes  of  material. 

When  it  is  desired  to  unite  a  number  of  different  materials,  there  is  placed  one  machine  for  each  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  each  machine  will  deliver  the  desired  proportions  in  a  constant  stream  and  insure  an  even  mixture. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

T  I  F"  F  I  IN  .  (Incorporated)  CD  I  I  I  O 

SEECO  SYSTEMS  SECURE  SUCCESS 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  7  3  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  oil  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  Is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


liKwnienl  and  Siispenw  mailers 

the  distinguishing  fiDY  DA  MO 
feature  of  our  UllI  I  HllU 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Write  for  Catalog. 


AMERICAN  PULVERIZEJV.  COMPANY 

Er.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Built  for  Small,  Medium  and  Large  User. 


This  Pulverizer  is  made  in  six  sizes  to  accommodate  every  one  who  has  a  crushing  and  pulverizing  problem. 
Materials  of  a  refractory  nature  can  be  fed  into  the  machine  in  three-inch  to  six-inch  cubes  and  smaller.  All 
crushing  and  grinding  parts  are  made  of  best  Manganese  Steel,  and  every  user  praises  the  strength  and  durability 
of  the  American  Pulverizer.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  low,  and  the  improved  principles  of  design  produce  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation.  Every  user  of  pulverizing  machinery  should  make  an  investigation. 


FOR  ECONOMY,  OPERATION 
AND  QUALITY  OF  MATE- 
RIAL  TURNED  OUT 

The  American  Bing  Pulverizer 


is  a  decided  success  for  lime  manu¬ 
facturers.  Operators  who  are  us¬ 
ing  this  pulverizer  strongly  in¬ 
dorse  it  for  pulverizing  sandstone, 
gravel,  limestone,  brick  bats,  ore, 
manganese  ore,  coke,  pyrite  iron 
ore,  oyster  shell,  quartz,  shale  and 
clay,  etc. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Special  Mold  Box 

In  The 

Fernholtz  Brick  Press 

The  Mold  is  the  heart  of  a  brick 
machine  and  our  press  is  fitted 
with  a  specially  designed  mold 
box  which  produces  bricks  with 
sharp,  straight  edges  and  corners. 
The  Mold  Box  being  assembled 
before  placing  it  in  the  machine 
makes  it  possible  to  change  molds 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Our  press  has  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  features  which  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  catalog  which  we 
want  to  send  to  interested  parties. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WARNING 


During  the  busy  season  of 
1913  it  was  impossible  for 
our  factory  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Mathews  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer. 
Many  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  modern  method 
of  handling  brick  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  waited  too  long 
before  placing  their  order. 

It  won’t  be  our  fault  if 
those  who  are  still  unsup¬ 
plied  fail  to  heed  this  timely 
warning  to  order  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  next  season’s  rush. 

We  are  now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  immediate  delivery 
as  well  as  spring  delivery. 

Give  us  plenty  of  time  and 
thus  avoid  disappointment. 

Picture  shows  the  popular  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer  handling  brick  by  gravity  on  the  slight  grade  of  4% 
— rapidly,  safely  and  economically.  Does  away  with  wheeling  and  reduces  loading  costs  from  25  to  50%.  Also  handles 
building  tile,  conduits,  cement  blocks,  drain  tile,  paving  blocks,  with  equal  speed  and  economy.  No  injury  to  brick.  Elim¬ 
inates  expense  of  wheelbarrows,  repairs  and  laying  of  runways.  Operates  in  any  kind  of  weather,  as  men  are  under 
cover  at  both  ends  of  line.  Will  last  from  eight  to  ten  years  with  very  little  upkeep  expense.  Now  used  in  over  four 

hundred  brick  plants.  Saves  its  cost  in  one _ 

season.  Any  kind  of  labor  can  be  used,  even 
boys. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation.  Representatives  will  call  if  not  too 
far  from  cities  where  we  have  offices.  Write 
today. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
London,  Eng. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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ELWOOD 

PRESS 

Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 

Always  Makes  Good. 

£ 

WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


Style  “B”  Winding  Drum 


Bottom  Dump  Car 


Style  “P”  Disintegrator 


Style  “A”  Mould  Sander 


Our  Prices  Are  Reasonable.  Our  Products  of  the  Best. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Machinery,  Fire  Brick  Machinery  and  Supplies,  such  as  Barrows, 
Clay  Cars,  Sand  Dryers,  Molds,  Clay  Feeders,  Elevators,  Granulators,  Mould  Sanders, 

Mould  Washers,  Dump  Trucks,  Disintegrators  and  Shaker  Grate  Bars. 


Hand  Mould 


Double  Deck  Truck 


No.  2  Wheelbarrow 


Mule  Truck 


Side  Dump  Car 


Machine  Mould 


BRICKMAKERS  ATTENTION! 


Write  us  and  ie  1 
us  Know 
your  wants. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mention  Thi  Clay-Wobkeb. 


We  have  it 
if  it's 
to  be  had. 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  been  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  -  -  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  ®  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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WHAT  the  maker  of  a  kiln  may  think  of  it 
does  not  appeal  to  the  prospective 
purchaser  nearly  so  much  as  the  re¬ 
sults  actually  accomplished  by  its  users  under 
practical  working  conditions.  We  could  write 
page  after  page  about  the  Raymond  Patented 
Producer  Gas  Fired  Continuous  Kiln,  but  un¬ 
less  we  could  substantiate  our  claims  by  the 
statements  of  firms  using  the  kiln  the  clay 
trades  in  gen¬ 
eral  would  be 
inclined  to  be 
a  bit  skeptical. 

We  are  en- 
thusiastic 
about  this 
kiln ;  we  know 
that  it  will 
save  consider- 
a  b  1  y  more 
than  half  the 
fuel  you  are  now  burning;  we  know  that  it 
will  give  you  a  greater  output;  and,  further, 
we  believe  that  the  Raymond  Gas  Fired 
Continuous  Kiln  will  eventually  replace  all 
others.  It  is  no  experiment.  It  is  being  used 
in  many  sections  of  the  L  nited  States  and 
Canada,  and  in  ever  %  instance  the  result  is  the 
same — a  better  burn  %fth  half  the  fuel. 

A  Virginia  company,  which  recently  installed 
the  Raymond  Kiln,  write  that  they  find  no 
trouble  in  burning  a  chamber  of  good  hard 
uniform  brick,  right  down  to  the  floor,  every 
twenty-four  hours.  They  also  state  that  the 
kiln  is  doing  all  and  even  more  than  we  claimed 
for  it. 

From  an  Iowa  firm  using  this  kiln  we  have  a 
letter  stating  that  they  are  burning  at  least  95 


per  cent  hard  brick  of  uniform  color  and  that 
their  present  coal  consumption  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  375  pounds  of  Franklin  County  (Illinois) 
coal  per  thousand  for  burning  and  drying. 

A  letter  from  one  of  our  Canadian  friends 
says:  “The  results  we  are  getting  are  splen¬ 
did.  We  burn  three  different  kinds  of  brick, 
made  of  different  clays,  and  have  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  on  this  account.  We  are  undoubtedly  get¬ 
ting  the  most 
beautiful  red 
stock  face 
brick  from 
this  kiln  made 
in  the  Toronto 
district,  a  1 1 
hard  brick.  At 
the  present 
time  we  are 
using  400 
pounds  of  coal 
per  thousand,  but  this  is  being  gradually  re¬ 
duced.  We  certainly  believe  this  to  be  the 
highest  type  of  kiln  procurable.” 

“We  have  three  of  your  Gas  Fired  Continu¬ 
ous  Kilns,”  writes  another  Canadian  company. 
“We  have  burned  one  and  a  half  millions  in 
one  of  them  at  a  cost  of  70c  per  thousand  on 
the  first  burn  (coal  costing  $4  per  ton)  and 
100  per  cent  were  hard  brick ;  none  over-burned 
or  discolored.  We  feel  that  we  will  be  able, 
when  the  kiln  is  dried  out.  to  burn  brick  at  a 
cost  of  60c  per  thousand.” 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  save  half  that  fuel,  get 
from  95  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  good  brick 
and  at  the  same  time  cut  down  the  labor  ex¬ 
pense?  The  Raymond  Patented  Producer  Gas 
Fired  Continuous  Kiln  is  the  solution. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 
The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 

DAYTON ,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
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Raymond  Machines  for  Every  Purpose 


Victor  Repress 


Sixteen  Years  of  Satisfaction 


Absolutely  the  only  repress  made  upon 
which  the  thickness  of  the  brick  can  be 
changed  without  “shimming.” 

The  working  parts  are  enclosed  in  a 
solid  iron  base  and  kept  free  from  clay 
and  dirt. 

A  turn  of  the  hand  wheel  at  the  top 
regulates  the  pressure. 

Dies  are  easily  and  quickly  changed. 


The  Peerless 
Crusher 


Here  is  a  simple,  strong,  heavily  con¬ 
structed  smooth  roll  Crusher  built  to 
run  at  high  speeds  without  excessive 
vibration. 

Heavy  adjusting  screws  govern  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  rolls,  thus  providing 
different  degrees  of  fineness  in  material. 

This  Crusher  possesses  an  adjustable 
hopper,  or  feeder,  with  which  the  op¬ 
erator  is  able  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
material  passing  between  the  rollers. 
Even  feeding  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  rolls  is  made  possible  with  this 
feeder. 

The  Peerless  is  made  in  two  sizes. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 
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Raymond  Equipment  for  Every  Plant 


The  Raymond 
Dry  Pans 


Raymond  Low  Frame  Dry  Pan 


Raymond  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Pan. 
Raymond  Low  Frame  Dry  Pan. 
Raymond  9-Foot  Standard  Dry  Pan. 
Raymond  8-Foot  Dry  Pan. 

Raymond  7-Foot  Dry  Pan. 

Raymond  5-Foot  Dry  Pan. 

All  of  these  Pans,  except  the  5  and  7- 
foot,  are  equipped  with  the  famous 
Raymond  Step  Bearing — the  dispeller 
of  all  step-bearing  difficulties. 


Berg  Dry  Press 

! Best  by  Right  of  Superiority 

All  working  parts  above  the  clay  line, 
providing  freedom  from  clay  and  dirt. 
Three  distinct  pressures,  eliminating 
granulated  surfaces  and  centers  and 
soft  ends. 


Brick  under  pressure  during  its  move¬ 
ment  in  the  mold,  resulting  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  polish. 

Molds  quickly  changed. 

Requires  less  power  to  operate. 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  working  Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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This  Man  is  Drying  Brick  for 

15c  Per  Thousand 

With  a  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer 


OUT  in  Utah  there  is  an  up-to-date  brickmaker  who  some  time  ago  in¬ 
stalled  a  Raymond  Patented  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer.  He  wrote  us  the 
other  day  and,  among  other  things,  was  this  assertion:  “Since  installing 
your  Radiation  Dryer  I  am  drying  20,000  brick  per  day  at  a  cost  of  $3.00,  coal 
at  $2.50  per  ton.”  According  to  his  figures  this  brickmaker  is  drying  brick 
at  a  cost  of  only  15c  per  thousand.  A  copy  of  this  man’s  letter  went  forth 
with  the  November  issue  of  “The  Claycrafter.’’  If  you  failed  to  get  this  num¬ 
ber,  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  it  to  you. 

A  Dryer  that  will  dry  your  product  with  such  unequaled  economy  is  worth 
a  lot  of  consideration  on  your  part.  Look  to  your  own  interests — investigate 
the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  and  its  record. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  working  Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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This  superb  self-pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay- Worker  for  1913,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 


FREE 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

Tn  tlio  ^  tells  y°u  how  to  divide  each  word  into  sylla- 

111  llie  OlllLC  bles;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions^  admirably 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  bold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 


Absolutely  Flexible 
reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 
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This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  Hes  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  ni  ins. 
Size  when  closed  5  J  x  8J  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following! 

It  Contains  All  the  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning. 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given  with  the  words  themselves 
following  the  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
method  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Word  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
suffix  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 
utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Home,  School  and  Office, 
including  Rules  for  Pronunciation ;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  or  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 

IOOO  PAGES  SIZE  51  x  Si  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  injury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (inc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE, 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec'y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


CO-OPERATIVE.  RESPONSIBLE.  CONSERVATIVE. 


Fire  insurance  on  clayworking  plants  exclusively. 

Are  you  the  “Clay  Manufacturer”  who  has,  during  the  life  of  his  plant, 
paid  for  fire  insurance,  in  premiums 

$27,594.00 

with  no  FIRE  LOSSES,  NO  RETURNS? 

This  is  a  Business  Waste. 

A  membership  in  the  Bureau  would  give  you  fire  insurance  protection 

at  ACTUAL  COST. 

% 

We  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  list  of  our  members,  which  includes 
many  of  the  largest  clayworking  concerns  in  the  country. 

We  can  accept  satisfactory  lines  on  eligible  plants. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■ 


Mention  Thi  Clay-Wobkxb. 
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HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection*  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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OPEN  LETTER. 

Illinois  Clay  workers  Annual  Convention 
At  Champaign,  Illinois. 


BEARDSLEY  HOTEL,  HEADQUARTERS, 
January  22=23=24,  1914. 


WE  WANT  COOPERATION  AND  REPRESENTATION  FROM  EVERY 
CLAYWORKER,  DEALER  AND  SHIPPER  INTO  THIS  STATE. 

Bring-  data  on  power  consumption  cost  data,  burning,  machinery,  drying  and 
selling  troubles — as  there  will  be  practical  discussions  on  all  of  these  subjects. 

Make  out  your  question  box  slips  early  so  we  can  bring  them  up  with  papers  to 
which  they  apply. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  THE  SHORT  INDUSTRIAL  CERAMIC  COURSE 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Ceramic  Department,  University  of  Illinois,  immediately 
preceeding  the  convention.  Short  Course  begins  January  12th  and  continues  for 
two  weeks.  The  kiln  house  is  now  completed  and  equipped.  During  the  convention 
there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  the  test  kilns  under  fire  and  the  clayworking  machinery 
in  operation.  The  equipment  includes  a  complete  brick  machinery  outfit  for  an  out¬ 
put  of  10,000  brick  per  day. 

A.  E.  HUCKINS,  Secretary, 

Urbana,  Ill. 

WATCH  THIS  SPACE 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Another  Large  Paving  Block  Plant 
Joins  the  Dunn  Family 

The  Southern  Clay  Mfg\  Co.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  operating-  three  plants — one  at 
Robbins,  Tenn.,  another  at  Coaldale,  Ala.,  and  the  third  at  Chilhowie,  Va.,  has  become  a 
licensee  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug-  Brick  Co.,  and  as  soon  as  the  machinery  can  be  in¬ 
stalled,  will  begin  to  turn  its  enormous  output  into  the  Perfect  Paving  Block. 

With  this  addition  to  the  Dunn  Licensees  there  are  now  seventeen  separate  compan¬ 
ies — many  of  them  operating  two  or  more  plants,  and  the  list  including  the  largest  paving 
brick  manufacturers  in  the  world  with  an  annual  output  of  more  than  300,000,000,  who  are 
manufacturers  of  the  Perfect  Paving  Block.  The  list  to  date  follows: 


Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Corry,  Pa. 

United  Brick  Co . Conneaut,  O. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean,  N.  Y. 

Danville  Brick  Co . Danville,  Ill. 


Paterson  Clay  Products  Co . 

. Clearfield,  Pa. 

Wabash  Clay  Co . Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. .  .Clinton,  Ind. 
Alton  Brick  Co . Alton,  Ill. 


Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co. .  .Cleveland,  O. 

Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co . 

. Bradford,  Pa. 

Foster  Paving  Block  Co.  .Bradford,  Pa. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co . 

. Canton,  O. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co . 

. Youngsown,  O. 


The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co . 

. Porsmouth,  O. 

The  Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

. Murphysboro,  Ill. 

The  Binghamton  Paving  Brick  Co. 

. Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Clay  Mfg.  Co . 

. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


The  Dunn  Wire=Cut  Lug  Block  Makes  the 

Perfect  Pavement 


The  Improved 


Dunn  Block 


Our  Engineers  Subject  to  Your  Call 

Use  their  advice  any  time — call  them  anywhere  the 
Dunn  block  is  used.  The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.’s 
Engineering  Department  was  created  and  is  maintained 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  co-operation  with  all  municipal, 
county  and  state  officials  in  an  effort  to  insure  the  best 
possible  construction  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block 
Streets.  W.  C.  Perkins,  formerly  with  the  New  York 
State  Highway  Department,  is  at  the  head  of  our  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  and  associated  with  him  is  Frank  T. 
Townsend;  and  also,  as  consulting  engineer,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Blackburn,  who  has  a  nation-wide  reputation  as  an 
expert  in  highway  engineering. 


The  Dunn  Wire*Cut*Lug  Block  is  worthy 
of  a  businees  man’s  investigation.  We 
court  the  opportunity  to  show  you  what 
this  block  really  is  and  what  it  means  to 
the  manufacturer. 

The  Dunn 

Wire=Cut=Lug  Brick  Co. 

Conneaut,  Ohio 


Note  the  sharp, 
square  edges. 
These  allow 
the  filler  to  be 
poured  flush 
with  the 
pavement. 

It  will  not  break 
away  at  the 
surface  as 
it  will  with 
the  round  edged 
“Repressed” 
Block. 


Note  the  four 
lugs  and  grooves 
formed  in  wire 
cutting.  These 
insure  even  spac¬ 
ing  and  leave 
ample  space  for 
distribution  of 
the  grout  filler. 
The  lugged 
face  and  the  one 
opposite  are 
rough  to  make 
the  filler  adhere. 


Patented  in  United  States 
and  Foreign  Countries. 

THE  DOUBLE  BEVELED  ENDS  INSURE 

GOOD  BONDING. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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WHEN  YOU  INSTALL  A 


Justice  Clay  Products  Dryer 


Radiated  Heat,  Metal  Radiation  or  Waste  Heat 


You  will  get  service  that  is  100%  PERFECT.  They  cannot  do  anything 
else  because  they  are  designed  to  give  perfect  service — to  dry  your  ware 
and  do  it  economically,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  easy  or  difficult  to  dry. 

Just  send  for  “Modern 
Methods  in  Drying  Clay 
Ware.”  It  was  published 
for  your  benefit,  and  a 
copy  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  When  you  read  it 
you  will  know  why 
“successful  results  are 
always  certain”  in  the 
J  ustice  Clay  Products 
Dryers. 


“Meco”  Piano 
Wire  Screens 

Embody  all  the  desirable  feat¬ 
ures  of  Piano  Wire  Screens 
and  are  perfect  in  design  and 
construction.  They  are  made 
in  a  variety  of  sizes  to  meet 
any  requirement  as  to  capacity 
or  fineness  in  screening.  The 
mesh  can  be  changed  very 
conveniently  and  renewals  of 
wire  can  be  made  without 
trouble.  Write  for  our  prices. 
They  are  right. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Dayton 


Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 


I  The  Fate  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery 
Selling  Agents  The  Elwood  Dry  Press 

(  The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE  MOLD 

THAT  MADE  WELLINGTON  FAMOUS 

is  built  of  air=dried  stock,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  did  it. 


Split  bottoms  and  split  sides  do  not  happen  with  Wellington  Molds  be¬ 
cause  the  lumber  has  dried  slowly  and  naturally,  on  the  yard,  then  under 
cover,  until  it  is  just  right — a  fact  proven  time  and  again  in  actual  service. 

Each  partition  riveted  at  ends — no  curling  of  irons. 

Special  screws,  threaded  full  length,  that  will  not  loosen,  set  closely 
together. 

A  clean,  smooth,  solid,  workmanlike  product. 


7,000  MOLDS 

in  twelve  months==our  annual  output.  About  2/3  of  them 
in  1/3  of  the  time==you  can  see  what  that  means. 

To  avoid  delays  of  the  “rush”  season  we  want  you  to  send  in  your 
order  for  next  spring  now,  which  will  be  carefully  filled  and  stored  at  our 
risk  until  any  time  you  may  state — May  1,  1914,  if  desired. 

You  lose  or  risk  nothing. 

You  gain  having  your  Molds  exactly  when  you  want  them;  this  may 
mean  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  at  that  time. 

Don’t  put  it  off — send  in  your  order  now. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO. 

Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices . 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO.. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  thing;  which  gives  value  to  any  machine  is  its  earning  capacity.  The  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  brick  machinery  depends  as  much  on  strength  and  thorough  con¬ 
struction  as  anything.  Most  brickmakers  have  learned  this  in  the  expensive  School 
of  Experience.  When  a  machine  is  broken  down  its  earning  capacity  and  its  value 
is  gone.  Continued  results,  therefore,  determine  the  economic  value  of  a  machine, 
rather  than  first  cost.  On  this  basis  “New  Haven”  Machines  haveTproven  to  be 
the  least  expensive  on  the  market. 


New  Haven”  Vertical  BricK  Machine. 


Because  of  their  simplicity,  unusual  strength,  and  excellent  construction,  New 
Haven”  Vertical  Brick  Machines  are  seldom  out  of  repair,  and  hence  earn  more  and 
are  much  more  valuable  to  their  owners  than  the  light  weight  affairs  that  break  so 
often.  They  do  better  work  than  is  possible  with  less  powerful  machines.  It  will 
pay  any  prospective  buyer  to  think  seriously  about  this  matter  of  earning  capacity, 
and  look  into  the  merits  of  the  “New  Haven”  Machine  from  that  point  of  view. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 
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Automatic  Drain  Tile  Cutters 

*• 


ADVANTAGES 


No  guide  arms  connected  with  the  moving  chain  of  carriers  which  interfere 
with  the  rapid  removal  of  the  ware. 

Quick  elevating  and  lowering  device  for  adjusting  height  when  changing  sizes. 
Mounted  on  wheels,  easily  moved  to  and  from  its  position  in  front  of  the 
machine. 

Cutting  reel  and  chain  of  carriers  geared  together==cannot  get  out  of  time. 
Wear  confined  to  parts  easily  replaced. 


A  HIGH  GRADE  MACHINE  IN  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RESULTS. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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Steele  Single  Geared  Machines 


No.  4.  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 


We  have  persistently  advocated  single  geared  machines  for  years.  Others  are  now 
coming  to  it.  The  record  of  our  No.  4  has  had  no  small  influence  in  this.  Main  gear 
must  be  large  however  to  get  the  leverage. 

For  instance,  one  of  our  customers  using  one  of  our  No.  4  Machines  with  Pug  Mill,  Dis¬ 
integrator,  Hoisting  Drum,  etc.,  and  using  our  system  of  air  drying,  has  made  the  third 
year  12  million  brick  with  a  total  repair  expense  of  about  two  cents  a  thousand, 

We  build  the  only  End  Cutter  that  will  cut  straight  and  on  edge. 

J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


- 


STEELE’S  END  AND  SIDE-CUT  CUTTING  TABLES. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
end  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13^  in.  by  iy2  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour — 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
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E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 


STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 

Vs' 

Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  Nacional  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety — more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 
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Model  “KC”  Auger  Brick  Machine 

This  ’machine  has  several  features  of  merit.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  parts  conveniently  accessible.  Each  of  its 
three  shafts  has  jthree  journal  bearings,  insuring  substantial 
support  for  the  gearing  and  more  permanent  alignment.  The 
feeding  chamber  is  open  its  entire  length  and  the  auger  chamber 
is  kept  positively  and  uniformly  supplied  with  clay.  The  gear- 
ing  is  designed  for  smooth  and  quiet  operation.  All  the  shafts 
are  of  large  diameter  and  the  proportions  throughout  are  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best. 


Intended  for  first-class  product  and  economical  operation. 

i 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Grand  Avenue,  Beloit,  Wis.  Brick  pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


PAVING  “BECAUSE’S 


high  temperature  and  its  application  is  accord¬ 
ingly  more  difficult  and  costly  than  that  of  pitch . 

‘Pitch  rather  than  sand  because  sand  is  not  a 
filler  at  all,  having  no  capacity  for  excluding 
water  and  frost  from  the  foundation.  Its  only 
merit  is  the  doubtful  one  of  cheapness. 

Pitch  rather  than  anything  else  because  pitch  is 
low  in  cost,  easy  to  apply,  makes  cracks  im¬ 
possible,  stays  water-tight  through  all  weather 
conditions,  permits  easy  removal  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  bricks  when  cuts  or  track  repairs 
are  necessary,  and  remains  unchanged  in  the 
pavement  for  thirty  years  and  more.  Pitch  is  so 
immune  from  damage  by  weather  and  damp¬ 
ness  that  in  cases  where  it  has  been  in  the 
pavement  for  over  thirty  years,  it  has  been 
found  absolutely  unchanged  in  its  properties 
and  capable  of  being  melted  up  and  used  over 
again  in  a  new  pavement  as  the  exact  equiv¬ 
alent  of  new  pitch.  Booklets  on  request. 


You  ought  to  use  pitch  for  filling  the  joints  of 
any  brick  or  block  pavement — 

Pitch  rather  than  cement  because  cement  is  rigid 
and  makes  no  provision  for  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction,  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  world  of  petty 
troubles;  because  cement  makes  underground 
repairs  to  pipes,  etc.,  unduly  costly;  because 
cement  involves  closing  the  street  too  long; 
because  it  makes  a  noisy  pavement. 

Pitch  rather  than  asphalt  because  asphalt  lacks 
plasticity  and  adhesive  power  when  the  bricks 
contract  in  cold  weather.  The  asphalt  does 
not  cling  to  the  bricks  but  pulls  loose  from 
them,  leaving  a  space  down  which  the  water 
can  run  and  damage  the  foundation.  In  cold 
weather  asphalt  filler  can  be  picked  out  from 
between  the  bricks  in  loose  strips  which  obvi¬ 
ously  have  no  waterproofing  value — this  at  the 
very  time  when  resistance  to  water  is  most 
desirable.  Asphalt  can  only  be  applied  at  a  very 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans  are  being  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost  of 
upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 
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Send  for  Bulletins. 


We  also  manu= 
facture  a  complete 
line  of 

Boilers,  Engines, 
Feed  Water 
Heaters, 
Tanks, 

Air  Receivers 
and  other  power 
plant  equipment. 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Ceay-Workeb. 
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For  compactness,  strength  and  general  ability,  this  machine  can  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  single  machine.  It  is  very  heavily  built  throughout,  and  if  a  com¬ 
bined  machine  is  not  desired,  your  very  best  consideration  is  due  this  most  excellent 
machine.  The  gears  are  all  cut  steel  and  run  in  oil.  Can  be  furnished  for  either 
brick  or  hollow  ware,  and  give  the  best  possible  service  in  well  prepared  clay.  If 
you  are  interested  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  Blake=McFaIl  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Automatic  Table  for  Multiple  Cutting  of  Hollow  Ware 


Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table 


The  Table  that  is  rapidly  becoming-  recognized  as  the  most  successful  and 
efficient  brick  table  made.  It  gives  an  absolute  down  cut,  and  a  fine  quality  of 
ware,  with  the  least  worry  and  expense.  If  you  need  a  good  brick  table,  ask  us  to 
tell  you  about  this  one. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

A.  E.  Davidson,  Western  Representative,  604  BIake=McFaIl  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Eastern  Representative,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agents. 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Heavy  No.  1  Clay  Disintegrator 


READ  THIS:  -This 
particular  disintegrator  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  much  the  best  one 
that  is  built,  as  we  intend  it 
for  a  large  capacity  and  to 
stand  up  to  severe  work  for 
years.  Both  rolls  are  chilled. 
The  journals  are  io  inches  in 
length.  The  small  roll  has  a 
heavy  balance  wheel.  Note  its 
massive  construction.  There 
is  a  weighted  scraper  so  hung 
that  it  automatically  cleans 
the  large  roll.  All  bearings 
equipped  with  ring  oiling  box¬ 
es,  relief  springs.  Ca¬ 
pacity  25,000  to  50,000  brick 
per  day^  according  to  speed 
at  which  it  is  run. 


LAKEWOOD  LINE  CARS 


For  All  Industries. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information,  address 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


555  W.  Quincy  St.,  Chicago  1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York  1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Dump  Cars,  Dryer  Cars  and 
Rack  Cars. 


LAKEWOOD 
TWO-WAY  DUMP  CAR. 


Advantages  in  Dumping  Car. 


Notice  the  position  of  the  body  when 
tilted  for  dumping-.  This  assures  a  clean 
discharge  of  the  material,  with  no  danger 
of  the  body  rocking  off  the  frame  of  the 
car  or  of  the  car  jumping  the  tracks. 


Lakewood  Two-Way  Dump  Car — No.  241 — 
Dumping  Position. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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